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INTRODUCTION. 


I. the following D1cT10NARY, Derivations and Etymolo- 


gies, are entirely left out: Firſt, Becauſe of their Uncer- 

tainty, in a very large Number of Inſtances : And, Secondly, 

upon Account of their Uſeleſſme/s to thoſe Perſons that theſe 
Sort of Books are moſt belpful to, which are commonly ſuch, whoſe 
Education, Reading, and Leiſure, are bounded within a narrow 
Compaſs; and therefore ſuch Helps and Hints, as were judged 
more univer/ally beneficial, are ſubſtituted in their Room; of 
which, take the following Account. | 
1. The Word itſelf is followed by a Capital Letter, included 
within a Parenthefts () fignifymg what Part of Speech the 
Word is; and becauſe there are but three Parts that make any 
Variation in their Terminations, Ge.” that is, Nouns Subſtan- 
tives, Nouns Adjectives, and Verbs, the four other Parts, 
which by the Generality of Grammarians are called Adverbs, 
Conjunttions, Prepoſitions, and Interjections, are here called 
by. one general ' Name of Particles, and then follows the 
Definition or Meaning of the Mord in the ſeveral Acceptations 
or Uſes it is applied to. And here you are to note, that a great 
Number of Words are purpoſely omitted, purely to make Room 
for many uſeful, ſhort, and beneficial Abſtratts, from large Trea- 
tiſes, upon the Manners, and religious Cuſtoms of the Ancients, 
as well Jews, as Gentiles ; as alſo the various Sefs of Chriſ- 
tians, likewiſe: in Philoſophy, &c. But leſt ſuch Omiſſion ſhould 
be thought a Defect, it is bere intended to explain and ſhew how 
the Reader may, with Eaſe, ſupply the ſame, which when duly. 
conſidered, will plainly prove @ very confiderable Advantage, by 
making room for more uſeful Matter. And here it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that from the Infinitrve Mood Active of moſt Engliſh 
Verbs, the Subſtantive importing the Action is formed, by add- 
ing the Termination ing; as to Trumpet, Trumpeting ;/ to 
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- The INTRODUCTION. 
Drink, Drinking, Sc. and therefore ſuch derivative Words 
are frequently omitted, and vic; verla, ſometimes inſerted and 
the Verb left out; but leſt the orget, or take no 
Notice of this Obſervation, it iStalſo frequently inſerted. Again, 
where the Verb and the Subſtantrve are the ſame Word, ſome- 
2 the one, and ſometimes iI other is omitted, upon 4 Suppo- 


ion, that the Reader will obſerve the Diſtinction made in the 
ollowing ſhort Eſſay of Giammar, between a Verb, and a 
Subſtantive, and that whan be underſtands the Meaning of the 
one, he will apply it to the other; as, in the Words Truſt, 
Tin, Sc. the Subſtantives are inſerted, and the Verbs omitted; 
and in the Words Swoon, Stride, &c. the Verbs are ſet down, 
and the Subſtantives left out; and almoſt univerſally the partici- 
pia! Adjeftives are omitted, becauſe whentver the Meaning of 
be Verb is known, the Meaning of ſuch Words is alſo known; 
as, Sprain, Sprained ; Melt, Melted, Sc. tho' they are now 
and then inſerted, to try the Reader's Ability, and to ſhew what 
a natural Dependence they baue one upon another; ſo that if a 
Perſon looks for a Word, and finds it not direttly, be will hard- 
ly miſs finding ſomething relative thereto, by which he will eaſily 
be ſatisfied in the Meaning of what be looks for: As, ſuppoſe 
be looked for the Word Seoring, this I cannot find, but the Sub- 
ſtantive Score, which is be Thing made by the Alt of Scoring, 
is there, and ſo is the Verb Score, importing the Performance 
of that Act; from whence,” conſidering the Circumſtance of the 
Enquiry, I may receive Sattsfattion in the Meaning of the Term, 
though it is not there expreſſed,” &c. In the next Place, the 
Words explained are accented, to ſbetw which Syllable the Force 
of the Pronunciation lies on; in which you are to obſerve, that 
Monofyllables, or Words of one Syllable, are not mark'd, for 
this Reaſon, becauſe where there is only a ſingle Vowel in the 
Middle of the Word, it is immediately. followed by a Liquid, or 
Semi-Vowel, or elſe is ended by an E mute, on purpoſe to draw 
out the. foregoing Vowel log. And leſt any of our Readers 
foould be ignorant of what Taquids are, let them take Notice, 
.that the Letters L, M, N, and R, are ſo called. As for Ex- 
ample, Arm, Babe, Cart, Dim, Se. And, as in ſo numerous 
.@: Colleftion, as muſt neceſſarily be in a Work of this Nature, it 
is next to impoſſible, but there muſt be ſeveral Miſtakes in ſo cri- 
tical a Matter, either from the Inadvertence of the Author, or 


\Neglets of the Printer; it was therefore thaught proper to inſert 
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dere ſeveral Rules, both for the true dividing Words into their 
component Syllables, and atſato ſhew upon which to accent the 
Words they compoſe : And bere, firſt, it is to be obſerved, that 
any two Vowels meeting and ſanding together, are called Diph- 
thongs, and three, Triphthongs ; as, Good, Beau, c. but 
where they are not ſo together, or do not make a Diphthong, 
they muſt be parted,” as, ie, iu, ua, in qui-et, tri-umph, uſu- 
al, &c. | 
2. Thoſe Conſonants, that arg afually doubled in the Middle 
of 4 Word, muſt be parted; as, But-ter, Scol-lop, &c. unleſs 
they be Words of one Syllable, where the Conſonant is doubled 
more for Diftinttion Sake, and to make the Sound the fuller, 
than from abſolute Neceſſity ; as in the Word Ann, a Woman's 
Name; Inn, @_ Houſe of Entertainment for Travellers, &c. to 
| diſtinguiſh them from the Particles an, meaning one of a Sort, 
and in, the Situation or Place of a Ting; as, Ann had an 
Image in the Inn, Sc. N 
3. When a Conſonant comes between two Vowels, it is general- 

by to be joined to the latter; as, I-mage, a-bate, &c. 
4. Any two or three Conſonants, that are proper to begin 
Words, muſt not be parted in the Middle , as Chur-ches, be- 
troth, com- plain, en-throne, &c. | 
5. In Words of many Syllables, the Accent lies generally upon 
the third Vowel from the laſt ; as, in Condemnation, Idolize, 
| Ec. but in Words that end in ary, the Accent lies upon the firſt 
Syllable, though it be not the third Vowel from the laſt, as, 
| bas And if theſe Words are compounded, in ſuch com- 
pound Words the Accent keeps its Place of the firſt Syllable in the 
original Word; as, in Ordinary, Extraordinary, Temporary, 
Co-temporary, c. Again, Nouns have their Accent on the 
firſt Syllable, and Verbs on the laſt, when the Terms, by which 
they are expreſſed, are alike z as, ab-ſent, not at, or in a Place 
or Company ; and ab- ſent, to keep away voluntarily, &c. Aud 
though theſe Rules and Obſervations are very exten/rve and uſeful, 
yet it cannot poſſibly be ſuppoſed there are no Exceptions from 
them, to inſert all which would be not only very tedious, but alſo 
needleſs ; for as all Nations and People differ in Particularities 
of Speech, ſo in this the Engliſh differ from almoſt all the World, 
nay, the Southern Parts of this Kingdom differ very much from 
the Northern ; ſo that it muſt be from the Converſation with the 
moſt learned and polite Perſons, that Obſervations muſt be drawn 
OG 's 
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to ſupply thoſe Defects, that all the Rules and written Direction: 
in the World cannot prevent, as may eafily appear to any Perſon, 
who has endeavoured to acquire the French Tongue by Books only, 
who, though never ſo great a Miet in the Orthography and 
Syntax, will never be able to pronounce intelligibiy to a Native; 
though at the ſame time he may ze capable of writing, reading, 
and explaining that Language, with the utmoſt Eractueſ and 
Clearneſs. As for the following Grammar, it is intended only as 
a general Hint or Specimen, aud wot as a critical Treatiſe, upon 
that Subjeft ; yet I doubt not, but if carefully attended to, eſbe- 
cially with the Aiiſtance of a Maſter, thoſe Perſons, that never 
learnt any thing but Engliſh, may as corrett#ly diſtinguiſh one 
Part of Speech from another, aud write as good Senſe, and co- 
berently, as tho" they had employed a great deal of Time in learn- 
ing in the common Methods, Latin, &c. R ur 

6. The Catalogue, or Alphabet of Names, at the End, is 
inſerted purely for the ſake,of inſtructing the leſs knowing, in the 
Spelling and Pronunciation of fuch Names or Words, as are not 
contained in the Dictionary. The Whole is intended for the In- 
formation of the Unlearned, and particularly recommended to thoſe 
Boarding-Schools, where Engliſh only is taught, as is the Caſe 
commonly among the Ladies, by a careful Uſe whereof, I doubt 
not but the Teachers will ſaon find the Benefit from the Improve- 
ment their Scholars will inſenſibly. make, not only in Orthogra- 
phy, or true Spelling, but in writing coherently and correttly, 
— Want whereof is univerſally complained of among the Fair 
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guage whatever. And though ſuch particular Rules and Obſerva- 
tions, as are immediately applicable to one Speech or Tongue, are different 
from thoſe of another, agcording to the Mode or Idiom of Speech they 
are applied to ; yet ſo far as they regard the general Relation, that Things 
have to their Modes, Qualities, "Motions or Paſſions, all the Languages in 
che World are exactly the ſame ; for whatever is a Subſtantive, Verb, &e. 
in one Language, is the ſame in any other, though expreſſed in different 
Terms or Words. From whence may eaſily be perceived the Falſity of 
that vulgar Error among the Generality of People, viz. that young Per- 
ſons are neceſſitated to learn the Latin, or Lilly's Grammar, to underſtand . 
Engliſh, that is, to ſpell according to the modern Manner of the beſt Or- 
 thographiſts, and write coherently and intelligently according to the Uſe 
and Phraſeology of the moſt celebrated Authors: For all Grammars of the 
Latin Tongue are moſtly employed to teach the various Terminations, &c. 
of the Flexions, Modes, Formations, and Words of that Language, a Mat- 
ter the Engliþ is no Ways concerned in. But there are indeed ſome few 
general Rules and Definitions in that, as there muſt be in all other Gram- 
mars, which may be univerſally applied to all Languages, as well Eng/;þ as 
any other. I ſhall not here enter into a critical Diſſertation of each Letter, 
their Power, Formation, &c. nor divide them into Vowels, Conſonants, 
Mutes, Liquids, Ec. neither ſhall T'divide the Language into eight Parts or 
Diſtinctions, as is generally done ; but into four only, that being ſufficient 
for my preſent Purpoſe, which is only to give a general Hint how Grammar 
may be as effectually applied to the Exg/;/ Tongue as to any others. Nor ſhall 
I enter into all the Niceties that may be ſtarted relating to theſe four Parts, 
intending here only a general Direction to know the Coherence between, 
and Dependence of one Part of a Diſcourſe or Speech on another. And in 
order 
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order to comply with common Cuſtom, as far as poſſibly I can, I ſhall call 


theſe four Parts by the received Names of a Noun Subſtantive, a Noun AA. 
jective, a Verb, and a Particle. By a Noun Subſtantive, I mean the plain 
fimple Name of any material or ideal Subſtance or Thing, upon the Pro- 
nunciation whereof an Idea is excited in the Mind of the Hearer what 
Species of Beings or Things are then intended, without Regard to any in- 
herent or accidental Qualities or Modes that may immediately reſult from, 
or belong to that particular Creature or Thing then ſignified ; only obſerve, 
that thoſe Names or Words that import the whole Species, are called Nouns 
Subſtantives Common, the other Proper: As, when I ſay 4 Mar, the 
Hearer immediately knows I intend one of the human Species; but if I ſay 
Peter, John, &c. he knows that ſome particular Perſon is meant; but whe- 
ther he be a tall, or a ſhort Man, a black, or a white Man, a crooked, a 
firaight, a learned, or an ignorant one, &&c. he cannot by ſach bare Nomi- 
nation poſſibly imagine; and therefore it is abſolutely neceſſary ſome pecuz 
har Characteriſtick ſhould be ſpecify'd, which is ſome diſtinguiſhing Mode 
or Quality. And this Mode n 
under which Denomination ol Modes or Qualities are expreſſed, 
ſach as tall, ſhort, black, white, fair, foul, beautiful, ugly, learned, igno- 
rant, ſweet, ſtinking, rough, ſmog, Sr. The peculiar Property of cheſe 
Sort of Words, which are called Adjectives, is, that till they are join'd- to 


one or more Subſtantives, they leave the Senſe imperfect and undetermined, 


which, together with what is called the Degrees of Compariſon, diſtinguiſh 
them from Subſtantives : For though there may be two or more Subſtantives 


that have the ſame general Nature, Mode, or Quality, yet they differ and 
are diſtinguiſhed by tho one's being better or worſe, &c, fairer or fouler, 
ſweeter or ſourer, &c. than the other; and by putting the Termination 
er, or eft, to the Generality of Words, any Engl Perſon will immedi- 
ately, by their Ear, determine whether it is agreeable to the Nature of 
the Language, to admit of ſuch a Formation; and if it does, they may 
then aſſuredly know that Word is that Part of Speech called an Adjective, 
and that ſome Quality or Mode of ſome Subſtance or Subject is deſigned 
by ſuch Term or Word, and not the Subſtance or Subject itſelf ; as fox 
Example, fair, fairer, faireſt; ſweet,” ſweeter, ſweeteſt; tall, taller, 
talleſt; ſtrong, ſtronger, ſtrongeſt,  &e, are Adjectives, by. which the 
Mode or Quality of ſome Subſtance or Subject, and not the Subſtance 
itſelf is intended. It is alſo to be noted, that Subſtantives are particular 
to one Thing or Species only; but Adjectives are univerſal, and may as 
well be applied to Beaſts, Trees, Flowers, Ce. as Men; as, one Horſe, 
Dog, Tree, &c. may be ſwifter, taller, ſweeter, c. than another; as 
well as one Man may be taller, &c. than another. There are ſome few 
renn of which 
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Notice ſhall be taken hereafter.” The third general Head is the Verb, un- 
der which Term, the Exiſtence, Adion, or Paſſion of the Subject is affirm- 
ed, and- which it is uſual to call by different Appellations ; ſuch as, a 

Verb Subſtantive, a Verb Active, aVerb Paſſive ; and, again, to ſubdivide 
theſe into Deponents, Neuters, , But I ſhall only inform the Readers 
that where-ever, in the following Dictionary, he finds the Letter (V.) ſtand” 
ivg after any Word, it ſignifies the Word ſo mark'd to be a Verb; and 
then for the Truth of the Afſſertion, he has nothing more to do but to 
conſider whether the Being, Action, or n of ſomething is, or is not, 
ſignified by ſuch Word; and if he is not ſufficiently acquainted or accuſ- 
tomed with ſuch Words or Reflexions, let him read the Definition adjoin'd, 
and he will immediately determine,” whether the Mark or Signature is right 
or wrong. And this is the more requiſite to be done, becauſe that there 
are ſome Inſtances when the Word itſelf fimply and unapply'd may mean 
any of the three Parts of Speech, that is, it may be a Subſtantive, an 
Adjective, or a Verb, as the Word CALM ſometimes ſignifies Subſtantively, 
and imports the Abſence or Ceſſation of Storms, and ſometimes the Want 
of a due Degree of Wind at Sea, Ce. Sometimes, Adjetively, it ſignifies 
a ſerene or quiet Mind, State, or Condition ; and ſometimes, Verbally, to 

appeaſe, ſettle, or quiet Rage, Paſſion, Storms, &c. But in general, the 


Words are as diſtin& as the Ideas intended; as, The black Horſe runs. The 
Common-Sewer flint. The young Child cries, &. Here Black, common, and 


young are Adjefives, as expreſſing ſome Mode or Quality of their Subjects 
or Subftantives, Horſe, Sewer, and Child; and the Words runs, flinks, and 
cries, are Verbs, denoting the ſeveral Actions of their Subjects or Subſtan- 
tives. The fourth Claſs of Words, I call by the general Name of Parti- 


cles, which are occaſionally uſed to make the Senſe of the Speaker more 


full, clear, and intelligible, by expreſſing the Manner or other Circum- 
ſtances of the other Words, either by connecting or joining them together, 
or ſhewing the Manners or Qualities of them; as, John ond Mary ftrive 
earneftly ; here and, earneſtly, are Particles; and, joining the two Subſtan- 
tives Jobn, Mary; earneftly, ſhewing the Mode of their ſtriving or endea- 
vouring to accompliſh their Intentions. And where you find theſe Words 
in the Dictionary, you will find them mark d (Part.) to the others you will 
find (S.) for Subſtantive ; (A.) for Achective; and (V.) for Verb. Thus 
far for the general ban to which it may "APE to add the fol- 
ar nan wer FM 
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A Subſtantive has what is called + two Numbers, the one expreſſing only 
ſome one ſingle Thing of a Sort or Species, the other all above one, wiz: 
two, three, twenty, a thouſand, Se. and this is called the Plural Number. 
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The Singular Number is commonly diſtinguiſhed by a, ar, or one ; 10, 4 
Horſe, a Man, a Tree, an Image, ong Child, one Wife, c. The Plural 
Number is generally known by the Words terminating with an 1, or s; 
but the Singular never but in ſuch Words as have only a Plural Termina- 

tion, though they have a Singular 12 as, Arm, Arms: Babe, 
Babes: Coin, Coins: Damſel, Damſels; Ear, Ears: Fox, Foxes : Garter, 
Garters : Horſe, Horſes : Inn, Inns Ning, Kings: Lady, Ladies: Maſk, 
Maſks : Nut, Nuts: Onion, Onions: Pipe, Pipes: Quarter, Quarters : 
Robe, Robes : Stone, Stones : Tiley Tiles + Vine, Vines : Wheel, Wheels : 
Year, Years, &c. There are ſome few Exceptions to this General Rule, 
but they are but few in Compariſon of What comply hereto; ſuch as Ox, 


* 


Oxen: Man, Men: Woman, Women : Chick, Chicken: Brother, Bre- 


thren: Cow, Cows or Kine: Sow, Sows or Swine : Louſe, Lice: Mouſe, 
Mice: Gooſe, Geeſe : Foot, Feet: Tooth, Teeth : Die, Dice: Penny, 
Pence, Sc. Thoſe Singulars which end in F or fe, have their Plurals end- 
ing in ves; as Wife, Wives: Calf, Calves : Sheaf, Sheaves : Half, Halves : 
Leaf, Leaves : Loaf, Loaves Shelf, Shelves : Self, Selves : Knife, Knives: 
Wolf, Wolves: Thief, Thieves Life, Lives. And though moſt Words, 
whoſe Singular ends in , follow the general Rule aforegoing, as Muff, 
Muffs, &e. yet Staff makes Staves, according to the latter Rule. Some 
few terminate alike in both Numbers, as one Sheep, ten Sheep ; one Swine, 
ten Swine, &c. There are ſome Words that admit of no Singular Ter- 
mination or Number, ſuch as Annals, Alps, Aſhes: Bowels, Bellows, 
Breeches : Calends, Creſſes: Goods, Entrails, Ides, Lungs, Mallows, Nones, 
Sciſſars, Snuffers, Shears, Tongs, Sc. And, on the contrary, there are a 


great many without the Plural Number or Termination; ſuch as Proper 


Names of Men, Women, Places, Creatures, and Things ; as alſo their Vir- 
tues, Vices, Habits, and abſtract Qualities ; the Generality of Grains, 
Spices, Herbs, Drugs, and Liquids ; as Wheat, Rye, Barley, &c. Pepper, 
Ginger, Mace, &c. Graſs, Maidey Rue, Sc. erg Indigo, Ec. 
Air, Blood, Choler, Milk, Sc. N 


The Latin and Greek Tongues, Qc. 1 Caſe, Declenſion, and Gender 
abſolutely neceſſary to be learnt and confider'd, becauſe the Adjective varies 
its Termination, or Ending, to be agreeable to the Subſtantive to which it 
is to be annexed ; but it is not ſo in the Hh, which, to prevent all Con- 
fuſion, has the different Sex of the Subſtantive generally expreſſed by a par- 
ticular and quite different Epithet : So that any one that knows the Meaning 
of the Word can immediately diſtinguiſh, whether it be Male or Female ; 
and which among us is regarded little farther, than among thoſe Creatures 
thit Nature has viſibly diſtinguiſhed. In Conformity to common Cuſtom, 
the Male ſhall be called the Maſculine Gender, and the Female the Fe- 
minine Gender, and Things without Life the Neuter Gender; and theſe 
a f arc 
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A Compendious Eng/i//b Grammar. | 
are alſo diſtinguiſhed by the Terms be, bis, or him, for the Maſculine ; Ge, 
bers, &e. for the Feminine z and for the Neuter ; but the AdjeQive re- 
mains the ſame, and is as applicable to Males as Females, and alſo to 
'Things without Life, called Neuters ; as, a good Boy, a good Girl, a fat 
Boar, a fat Sow, a kind Uncle, a kind Aunt, Cc. a good Knife, &c. 
Some few Feminines are formed by changing the Termination of the Maſ- 
culines into /, ſuch as theſe following ; Abbot, Abbeſs; Actor, Actreſs; 
Adulterer, Adultereſs ; Ambaſſador, Ambaſſadreſs; Count, Counteſs; Duke, 
Dutcheſs ; Elector, Electreſs; Emperor, Empreſs ; Governor, Governeſs ; 


Heir, Heireſs ; Jew, Jeweſs ; Lion, Lionęſs; Marquis, Marchioneſs; Ma- 


ter, Miſtreſs ; Prince, Princeſs ; Prior, Prioreſs ; Patron, Patroneſs ; Poet, 
Poeteſs ; Prophet, Propheteſs; Shepherd, Shepherdeſs ; Tutor, Tutoreſs; 
Viſcount, Viſcounteſs. There are alſo three Diſtinctions called Perſons, 
by which every Subſtantive is further diſtinguiſhed, wiz. I, the firſt ; thou, 
the ſecond ; be, he, it, the third, for the Singular Number; and ve, ye, 
you, they, thoſe, for the Plural; to which may be added, who, wyhopr, or 
what, That theſe Diſtinctions are abſolutely neceſſary, appears from the 
Nature of Speech, which is always employed about the Perſon or Perſons, 
then immediately ſpeaking, denoted by the Characteriſtick, 7 or ae; the 


| E Perſon or Thing ſpoken to, denoted by tbou, ye or yon; or the Perſon or 
Thing ſpoken of, denoted by he, be, it, they, &c. and this is to be underſtaod 


when they ſtand before a Verb; as, I write, thou auriteſt, he auriteth, &c. 
but in compound- Sentences, and after Verbs, they are changed into me, 
thee, him, Kc. as, I can prove the Horſe belongs to me, thee, &. The Noun 
AdjeQtive in Exgliſb is the fame in both Numbers; as, a good Man, jen 
good Men, &c. and can never make the Senſe compleat, without the Ad- 
dition at leaſt of one Subſtantive to determine what the Quality is to be 
underſtood of; as, tall, ſhort, good, bad, &c. have no Meaning till they 
are applied ; as, @ tall Man, Child, Woman, Tree, &c. When two Sub- 
ſtantives are compounded into one Word, the firſt becomes an Adjective; 
as Sea-Fiſh, River-Fiſh, Gold-Cup, Silver-Spoon. My, thy, her, our, 
your, their, are called Perſonal Poſefver, and uſed when they are im- 
mediately joined to . Subſtantivesz as, This is my Houſe, Coat, Book, &c. 
but when the Subſtantive is not immediately expreſſed, but underſtood, or a 
Queſtion is aſked, they are changed into the Terms mine, thine, hers, 
yours, theirs; as, This Knife is mine That is, This Knife ts my Knife. Whoſe 
Knife is this? Mine, or it is my M, &. To an Adjective belongs alſo an 
Increaſe or Diminution of the Value, Goodneſs, or Virtue of the Subſtan- 
tive to which it is adjoined ; and theſe generally are formed by adding 
er or eff, to the plain ſimple Word itſelf ; as, fair, fairer, faireſt ; though 


| ſometimes the middle Term is made by retaining the firſt, with the Ad- 


flition, more ; as, inſtead of fairer, we ſay ſometimes more faix; but Mis is 
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not ſo elegant as the former, ſo inſtead, of faireſt, moſt, very, or exceeding 


fair, is ſometimes uſed ; and here Reading and Obſervation will quickly 


make any Perſon a Judge where to introduce it in the moſt advantageous 
Place. Theſe four following are irregular';z good, better, beſt ; bad or ill, 
worſe, worſt ; little, leſs, leaſt ; much, more, moſt, 


& 

Inſtead of the various Termination and Declenſions of the Latine, &c. 
the Engliſb uſe à or the, of, to, by, from, or with, &c. to diſtinguiſh the ſe. 
veral Circumſtances of the Subject, both when it is alone, actos. = 
is joined with the Ache die in , as, f 


* | 


Siagular, Nuwber. "i _ Plural Number. 
A or the Man. | The Mer. 
Of a or the Man. | Of the Men. 
T7 a or the Man. To the Men, | 
By, from, or with a or the Man," | By, Hon, or with the Men. 
Singular. k \ Plural, 
A or the good Horſe. The good Horſes. 
' Of a or the good Horſe, &c. Of the good Horſes, &c, 


We have already taken Notice that the third Claſs of Words is the Pb, 
and what its Office is ; we ſhall only here obſerve, that it has two Numbers, 
Time, and Perſon belonging to it, by which the Being, Action, or Paſſion 

of the Subject or Subſtantive is declared or affirmed ; for the expreſſing the 
true State of the Time, there is what are uſually called auxiliary Verbs, 
from or by which the Times of other Verbs are expreſſed, there being only 


the preſent and the paſſing Time naturally ariſing from the different Endings Þ 


of the Verbs themſelves ; that is, the preſent and the paſſing, or paſt Time; 
as love the Preſent, and /ov'd or loved the paſſing Time. The preſent 
Time, or the Inftant in which any Thing is actually performing, &c. is 
diſtinguiſhed by the Words do, deft, or doth, for the Singular Number; and 
& only for the Plural, with the proper perſonal Signs, I, thou, be, wwe, ye, 
they, Kc. The paſling Time is an imperfect Manner of expreſſing, and 
Intimates ſo much, having the Sign did, or the Termination e. The paſt 
Time ſhews the Action compleat, by affirming ſomething with the Sign 
have ; there is alſo what is called the Preterpluperfe& Tenſe, and has the 
Sign had affixed to it; the other is the Future Tenſe that affirms ſomething 
Hall, or auill be hereafter. And though there are really but three proper 
Diſtinctions * Time, vix. the Frgſeut, the Paſt, and the Future; yet as our 

Language 
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A Compendious Engliſb Grammar. 
Language, as well as others, have various Terminations or Manners of Ex- 
preſſion, we ſhall inſert them f as te che Diſtinctions of what is commonly 
called Moods, it is undeniably certain that they may be denominated a8 
variouſly, and be as numerous as the particular Circumſtances require. 


v_ © = 


As what is called the Potential and Subjun&ive Moods, 3 
Proof of differing only by ſome accidental Signs ; for which Reaſon they 
are not here enumerated, but called the 1ſt, zd, zd and 4th Mood. The 
firſt declaring or making ſome poſitive Aſſertion about, or relating to the 
Subject or Subſtantive, The ſecond having only one Tenſe and five Per- 
ſons, and is employed wholly about commanding or ordaining, praying or 
permitting ſomething to be done without any Specification of Time. The 
third may be variouſly circumſtanced, according as it has its Expletives 
adjoined. And the fourth expreſſes the Action barely and indefinitely as 
to Time. The two auxiliary Verbs ſupply all others, with thoſe Tenſes or 
Times which they naturally have no proper Termination or Diſtinction for, 
wiz. to have, by whoſe Aſſiſtance all active Verbs are formed, or ſuch as 
import doing ſomething; and fo be, from which all paffive Verbs are 
formed, that is, ſuch as import Suffering or Nein ſomething done to 


* 7 8 


"The frft or Indicative Mood. 


| Preſent Tenſe. Preſent Tenſe. 
, iy 14+ Singular... . 
A He ———— hath They ——— have 
ly Paſt Tenſe. Paſt Tenſe. 
gs Singular. 16 Plural. 
e; 7 had We: had 
ent boy — hadft Ye had 4 
is H. — had |, They ——— bad 
nd | 
ye, Future Tenſe, _ Future Tenſe. 
nd Singular. | Plural. 
aſt T Ball or will have We 
ign Thou Salt or wilt have Ye ſhall or quill have. 
the He ſhall or will have WEL They | 
ing r 
per Some make other Diſtintions of Time, but as they are only a Coupling 
our 


of theſe together, this ſhort Eſſay will not permit the Diſquiſition; ſuch as, 
I have had, I had had, &c. 


The 


A Compendious Engliſh: Grammar. | 

Dy. ſecond or Imperative Mood. ; 
3 . la have | Hare ye, Lt 
them hare | 


* The third or as Potential, &c. Mood. 
Is 3 e by adding ſome Sign of wiſhing, Power, Cc. as 
Ir or can have ;1 might, could, ſhould, or ought to have, &c. 
M rob The fourth or Infinitive Mood. | h 
eee d geben bs de as, to have, to love, &c. from this 
Mood that Adjective, called a Participle, is form” bs importing Poſſeſſion ; 
as, . being, loving, c. | 


As firſt or Indicative Mood. | 
Prout Tenſe. | Preſent Tenſe. Paſt Tenſe. Paſt Tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural. | 
Tom | Mie are I wa; Mi uere ** 
Thou art Ye are Thos waſt . were 1 
He, foe, it is They as "| He They were q 
Future Tenſe. 9 uture Tenſe, | 

© Singular. „ | 
V. gal or will be We 5 I 
ik I. & Hall or will be 4 
He ſhall or will be They 0 


e Tenſes, IE wah and this 
Verb ; as, I have been, &c. I had been, &c. 
| The ſecond or Imperative Mood. 
Be thou. Let him, her, it be. Let us be. Be ye. Let them be. 
The third or Subjunfive, &c. Mood. | 
That I may, can, might, would, could, ſhould, or ought to be, We. 7 
The fourth or Infinitive Mood. n 
To be, to have been. Being. | 
From n all other Verbs regular % are formed and com- 


1 pleated, to expreſs every b of Time, Action, or Paſ- * 
| fion : As for Example. 2 
| 17 M o OD. | 4 
I love, I loved, I hare lov, I had loved, I ſtall or will lov, a 
We We We We A 
Thou loveſt or doſt — Thou lovedſt or didſt love 2 Thou haſt loved. . 
Ye love or do love Ye loved or did love Ye have loved. 7 
Thou hadſt loved Thou ſhalt or wilt love. mil 
Ve had loved They ſhall or will love, | | pill 

| 24 : 


A Compendious Engliſb Grammar. 
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let him, her, or it love; love we, or 


Love thou; love he! ſhe, or it, 


et us love; love ye, or let them love; love they, or let them love. 
g | | 34 Mo op. 
I, thou, he, ſhe, Sc. may, can, might, could, Wc. love. 
* '4th Mo op. 


7 To love, loving, Oc. 

From wHfft has been ſaid, it is obſervable, that the natural Formations 
re made ſucceſſively, thus: Firſt, ſomething is affirmed: by the firſt Perſon 
gular ; as, I love, then I loved, or did love, then, I have, or had loved; 
d afterwards ſhall or will love. But there are ſome Verbs that are irre- 
lar, and inſtead of ending in ed, in the zd and zd Tenſes, have particular 
dings of their own ; as, I bear, I bore, I have born; I beat, I have 
eaten; I begin, I have begun; I behold, I have beheld ; I bend, I have 
be t; I beſeech, J have beſought ; I bid, I bad, I have bid, or bidden; I 
4, I have bound; I bite, I have bitten; blow, I blew, I have blown; 
eeed, I have bled ; I breed, I have bred ; I bring, T have brought; I 

eak, I broke, I have broken; I am born, I was born, I have been born; 
buy, I have bought ; I catch, I have caught ; I chide, I chid, I have 
lidden ; I chooſe, I choſe, I have choſen ; I come, I came, Iam come; 
eave, I clove, I have cloven ; I cut, I have cut; I creep, I crope, or 
pt, I have crept ; I crow, T crew ; I dare, I durſt; I deal, I dealt; E 
. I did, I have done; I draw, Idrew, I have drawn; I dream, I dreamt ; 
We drink, I drank, I have drunk ; I drive, I drove, I have driven; I do 
Wt, I did eat, I have eaten; I fall, I fell, I am fallen; I feed, I fed; I 
el, I felt; I do fetch, I did fetch; I fight, I have fought ; I find, I found ; 
(ing, I flung; I fly, I flew, I am flown; I fly, I fled, I am fled ; I for- 
8 Net, J forgot, I am forgotten; I get, I got ; I give, I gave, I have given ; 
20, I went, I am gone ; I grind, I ground; I grow, I grew, I am grown; 
hang, I hung, I have hanged; I hear, I heard; I hide, I hid, I 
have hidden; I hold, I held; I keep, I kept; I know, I knew, I have 
ron; I lead, I led; I learn, I learnt; I leave, I left; I lend, I lent ; I 
let, I did let, I have let; Ilie, I have lain; Ilye, I lyed ; I loſe, I loſt; 
make, I made; I mean, I meat ; I meet, I met; I miſs, I miſt or miſled ; 
owe, I have owed ; I do, I did, I have put; I do, I did, I have read; 
ride, I rid, I have ridden ; I ring, I rung ; I riſe, I roſe, I am riſen; 
Ido, did, have run; I fay, I fad; I ſee, I faw, I have ſeen ; I ſeek, I 
ought ; I ſell, Ifold ; I ſend, I ſent ; I do, I did, I have ſhed ; F ſhine, I 
hone ; I ſhoe, I ſhod ; I ſhoot, I ſhot ; I ſhrink, I ſhrunk ; I fing, I ſang 
or ſung ; I fit, I fat or fate ; I flay, I flew, I have ſlain; I ſleep, I ſlept; 
Lide, I lid ; I fling, I flung; I ſmell, I ſmelt ; I fmite, I ſmote, I have 
mitten ; I ſpeak, I ſpoke, I have ſpoken ; I ſpend, I ſpent ; I ſpill, I 
Filled or ſpilt; I ſpin, I ſpun ; I ſpit, I have ſpit or ſpitten ; I do, did, or 
: have 


this 
on; 


A 
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have ſpread ; I ſpring, I ſprung ; I ſpit, I ſpat ; I fow, I fowed, I have 


ſown ; I ſtand, I ſtood ;. I. ſting, I ſtung; I ſtrike, I ſtruck, I have ſtrick- 
en; I ſtring, I ſtrung ; I ſwear, I ſwore, I have ſworn ; I do or did ſweat, 


J have ſweated ; I ſweep, I ſwept ; I ſwim, I ſwam, I have ſwum ; I take, 
J took, I have taken; I teach, I taught; I tear, I tore, I have torn ; I 
tell, I told; I think, I thought; I thrive, I throve, I have thriven ; I 
throw, I threw, I have thrown; I tread, I trod, I have trodden ; I under- 

» Rand, I underſtood; I weave, I wove, I have weaved; I weep, I. wept ; 
Iwin, I won; I am, I. was, I have been willing ; I work, I wrought ; 1 
wring, I wrung ; I write, I wrote, I have written. 


: The fourth Part is univerſally here called Particles, under which Deno- 
mination, all thoſe ſmall Words that tie or unite the others together, or that 
expreſs the Modes or Manners of Words are fignifed, and which uſually, by 
the common Grammarians, are called Adverbs, Conjunctions, Prepoſitions, 
and Interjections. From the due Uſe and Connexion of theſe four Parts, 
are, formed Sentences ; and from a Number or Multitude of Sentences, ariſe 
regular Diſcourſes, Speeches, &c. A Sentence conſiſts of three Words at 
leaſt, by which ſome Idea of the Mind is expreſſed ; as, Lying it hateful, 
And this is called a ſimple Sentence, wherein the Subſtantive is expreſſed 
but once, and ſomething is affirm'd of that Subject; firſt, its Being, and 
next its Mode of Being, or elſe ſome Action of the Subject paſſes upon an- 
other, or at leaſt is underſtood ſo to do. All others are compound, wherein 
either the ſame Subject or Subſtantive is repeated, or different ones affirm'd 
ſomething of, c. The Subſtantive ordinarily is placed before the Verb, 
and is always really expreſſed or underſtood ſo to be; as, John loves Mary. 
And here it muſt always be obſerved, that the ſame Number and Perſon, 
that the Subſtantives, whoſe Action or Paſſion is intended or expreſſed by the 
Verb, is, the ſame muſt the Verb itſelf be; as in the Example above, the 
Subſtantive, Jobn, is the third Perſon ſingular, and ſo is the Verb, lover: 
And in the following Sentence, Men love your Wives; the Subſtantive Men 
is the ſecond Perſon plural, ſo is the Verb. We admire Learning 3 here Ve 
is the firſt Perſon plural, and the Verb —_ is ſo alſo ; which is Pug 
ſerv'd of all others, N | 
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uy Is the firſt letter of the alphabet, 
h in almoſt all the known languages 
of the world; the unciation 

1 * moſt 
nations, and particularly the Ex / g, vary in 
the ſounding of it, ſometimes open, and ſome 
times cloſe; as in the words ai and take. 


It has been obſerved, that A is the firſt] 


- ſound nature puts forth, at the crying and 
ſmiling of infants ; and it needs no 
- other motion to form it, but the fimple o- 
pening of the lips ; and further, that upon 
all ſudden and extraordinary occafions we are 
naturally led to it, to expreſs our admira- 
tion, Joy, anguiſh, averſion, ſenſe of dan- 
ger, &c: It is alſo frequently wrote at the 
©- beginning of many words, where there is 
no real uſe for it, as in ariſe, abide, abate, 
Sc, which have ts 
when are wrote, or ſpoke without it 

227, 44, bate, & c. Among the ancient 
- Romans it was one of their numerals, and 
Ggnified ' 500 ; with a daſh over the head, 
_ - thus, A, 5000. Among us at this day, it 
ba ponticls, et Nani noley, on ang, oe 

2 man, is one man, &c, In the Calendar, 
It is uſed as the firſt of the Dominical or 
Sunday letters. It is ſometimes uſed as an 
* abbreviation. of mens names, &c. fo A. 
_ often ſtands for Anno, A. D. Anno Domini, 


or, in the year of our Lord; ſometimes A. 


ſtands for Atrium, as A. M. Artium Magi- 


fer, or, Maſter of Arts, A. R. Bachelor of 


. 
A or AA, or & or aa, is now commonly re- 
trained to phyſical preſcriptions ; in which 
it ſignifies Ana, or an equal quantity of the 
ſeveral fimples or medicines to be con pound- 
ed, whether the particular quantities be ex- 
'd, or left to the 
who is to prepare . 
2 2 * name, brother to Mo- 
.. ief or hi 5 ſt among the 
Fun; in the — — this word 
fignifies ſometimes a mountain, ſometimes a 


| teacher or inflrufter and ſometimes an ark or 
* NH a rt 
re * 


pag 


A 
_ 


| 


| 


direction of the ws. 
them . 


* 
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I. 
* 


AB,/ av the begining of — ect 
at inni Eli Saxon names, 
Ce Cee a. 9 ; 


A'BACUS (s.) amotig theeld Mathemitrivians 
—————— 
N on 1 be viſible. 
Sometimes it fignifies the Pythagorich,* or 
multiplication table, ſo called from 0 


In ArebiteHure, it is generally underſtood to 
be the uppermoſt member of the capital of a 
column; but ſome writers in that art apply 
this term very differently. 
'DDON (8) a name which St. Fobn in 
4 ee tives „8 
5 


„ 


ABB | 


deſtroyer, Ec. therefore one of the names of | 
__ fatan, or the devil, 


1 
res hell to n peflen, 
e = ſome 


N 2 orce, 
ABA'N pox, * vs 5 8 
f e Of Lay prey FE 
paſſion ; — — thing 
over for loſt, without all hopes of recovery. 
ABA'NDONER (S)) the 
forſakes, &c. 
ABA'RTICULATION ft in —_— is 
chat natural and curious conſtruction of the 
* rc whereby they readily and eafily per- 
functions, by a due mo- 


form their ſevera ; 
- Kon of the whale ſyſtem, or its particular | 


rts,. as in the hand, leg; &c. . 


SE) to bubble, or bring any dns 


- to ſubject one's ſelf to another; at 
Sea, it Ggnifies. to ſtrike, tyke in, or lower | 
70 een bees, or yielding 


2 755 i ele ib Ge ia, 


2 of eagles, dc. looks 


eee, con- | 
found, » "ry, rene * 
ABA'TE 


wpon lands, or tenements left vacant by the 
former paſſeſſota, before the next heir has 
made good his claim, or taken poſſeſſion ; in 
. Heralgry, it is to add an accidental mark, b 
means whereof — diſhonour d, w 


leſs, either in quantity, quality, or number. 
ABBA (S) a Hyviacl word uſed in Scripture, 


ſignify ing fetber. 
A'BBESS (S) . or ſuperior of an 
ö 88 whine rol wage. and tho” the ſex 


4 9. 207 yang wag —— fun- 
to the prieſthood, yet 
ne elf oi — 


2 on he gi of June, 25th 


ABB 


* 


vil 
and ate granted £0 as, ex- 
ue ne from the e 
the dioceſs, and allowed to be a ſanctuary for 


h perſons, as fled thither for 


beſtbenefices in Englat.d were = 


90 of which were diſſolved 
whoſe yearly reyenue — to 


Fare to abbeys, and other religious 
VIII. 


„ fer Amun, a great part of 


went to Rome ; the governors and go- 


? yernefſes of ſeveral of the richeſt of chem 


ot Ros the rig 


that ſents the corporation in 235 
The ket Jays $ are r and Tas 


© beſides Which fairs 475 an- 
» 


0% the chief 6r nl 
male kind ; who at firſt were 


Sundays 
ſent to them to adminiſter the ſacrar ent; 


but by degrees'they were allowed to ove 
of their own” body, Who was 


monly the abbr, ard xrened — 


no farther than his' monaſtety, and that, 
under the obedience of the bifhvp': But as 


ny Ty Jeiſure gave them opportunity, ſo inclination 


prove W 


% 


„ 


* +01 #1 rc 


n 


FSF Sri 


iris ir 


p 
HE 


. them from 

\ them in and near the great cities to hav 
better opportunities of conſulting them 
wore off, and the thirſt of — — 
een nd te of 


fair. 
ABBREVIATS (V.) wabia, ſhorten, or. 
compaſs. 


Te. 
ABBRE'VIATURE 680 the ame with . 
eee der made 


ABBRIDGE (V.) to Genen, to — S\ 


take liberty that 
had 8 * perſon formerly 


* goods, or foreſtal a market, by buying up 
the commodities before 2 
= place of ſale, with an intent to re 

tail them /out/agait at s very advanced rate 


or price. 
ABBU'FALS 


) in Lew, the 


A'BBY-MILTON or MILTON-A/BBAS(S. 
a ſmall, mean built market- town in Darſer, 
ire, whoſe weekly market is on Monday; 
diſtant from London 92 computed, or 112 
meaſured miles ; it has à charter to hold 3 
| — — ener TY. 


4104 wii rencute;; vel 
over, AE (V.)o — 22 
| anoffice, thing, or perſon by expreſs wordy 
. in writing, oh gr —— 
"ceo thin, = holding or retaining 


; 


L ABER (S.) an old B- ici. 


ABBRO'CH (V.) in Law, is to ell 


his 
; it is frequently 
confounded with 5 but, — 
ſpeaking, add:catior in a pure and fi ple 
of refigning, or laying down 3 whereas re/g- 
natrom is done in favour of ſome other 
In a Lew Senſe, the wilful vi of che 
laws by a magiſtrate is called an cation. 


JABDO'MEN'(S.) In Anatoery, is the lower 


belly, or that part which is between the na- 
vel — the liver, 


pom pr | pm AAAS ($:)the 
common name of ſeveral rauſcles, whoſe of- 
- fice is the 5 — opening, or pulling 


—.—.— they are fixed to, 
872 a Law Term, fignifying 
— — 


LDA RIAN (S.) a- teacher, or learner 


of the firſt rudiments of reading; commonly 
called the ABC, or alphadet ; among the 
Ancievts thoſe compolitions were called e- 
- cedarietz where each ſtrophe, or verſe of 


Shiltings | three lines, and ſometimezeach verſe 


2 of this kind in the  aSth 

aud the Lamentations of Jergwiab 

che prophet ; from whence it ia probably 

Have rhe conjectur d, — — kind of 
try for the affiſtance 

— the 


(f * fall,-0v- emptying- ofa; Jedi wathe into a 

greater, as of a brook. intq &river, or g river 

to the ſea; alſathe piouth of A river; 
Tn wh ena id nat bed, and 

ſeveral town built at or near their” mouth 


| take their — and Abercenwooy, Aberdeen, 


Abergavenny, 
ABERA/VON (S.) MIS borovgh- town, 
| 3 —.— —— 
n S an Nd . I 
mecbered miles from E: 93 


of | ABERFORD or ABERFO'RTH (Y 


market - town in the Weft=Riding of 
Hire, noted for pin- making; is js about ons 
wile in length, Gituated upon a Roman way; 
it hath a market weeklyon Wedneſday; and 
two annual fairs, the one on the 2 1ff 
| the other the 19th of September ; 139 com- 

ted, and 130 metered mien frons Tendon. 
well- built 
Ire in Sauch 


—— 
. flannels ; its market - day is weekly on Tueſ- 
day z diſtant from Londen 111 * 
142 meaſured miles. 
ABER7'STWITH (S.) a market-town in 
Cardigenſpire in South Wales ; built on the 
7 has a great market weekly on 


—— 


« 


% 


A ** 


rn ˖—— 2 OI 


r oY ng 7 r — WES EE EEE woo os 


7 LA rear O* — tw © 1 
2 


= n 
and not in 
or part- 


— | 


| eg | 
\ March and April; in 
in this mon 


ö — avecanps, Tizri being the firſt] 


month of the civil year; it came in about 


© | Autumn, and was the not only 


of the year, but according to Scaliger, and 


man other, of the world too, whoſe ren- 
g —— the affirmative are too weighty for 
1 —— — . 
— 1 


- ABI'DE (V.) to remain, or ſt y in a 
N ne endure, 9 phe; 
Aer (A.) mean, poor, low baſe, vile, | 
wretched, miſerable, 
"ASE (6a perk perſon of no reputation, or 
vile wretch 


AB ci Yto tor caſt a to ject 
JE MN 65-2 oxpet . 


with diſdain or contempt. 
' ABJE'CTION er ABJE/CTNESS (S.) po- 
©  verty, meanneſs, vileneſs, miſcrableneſs, 
ABE NA (8 Ja noddefs among the Romans, 
who was ſuppoſed to have the power of make- 
Ang their goint out proſpetous or unſucceſsful, 
AI TT (5 power, wealth, fkall, nn 
of doing n 
- ABINTE'STATE (S.) the heir of a perſon 
bo dies without making a will. 


2 (V.)to unyoke, or uncouple, to 
-  ABJORE(V) to diſoun, or renounce ſo- 


lemaly by oath, 
| ABJURA'TION ($.) a folima Sfowning, re. 
| er or recantirg of an opinion, doc- 
trine, „ by oath, In the Law, it 


"goods, tenements, &c, are — | 


fp 
| 
115 
il 
| 


for any real or 
offenders from 


honour enough to the x try s power, it was 

by degrees ſo encreaſed, that the offender had 

nothing more ta do, than to abjure his free 
of living in common with his fellaw- 

ſubj + and confining hielo perpetual 

— — — 2 

* to 

— neighbours, and carried their booty 

into their den with them. 

ABLA'CTATE (V.) to leave a thing off, by 

e wean a child from his mo- 


ABLACTA'TION (8) A doing — lei- 
ſurely ; in Gardening, it is a method of en- 
grafting, called inarching, and i 
practicable only, where the ftock to be graftcd 
on, and-the tree from which the graft 1s to 
be taken, ſtand ſo cloſe, that the cyon or 
branch may be applied without cutting off 
from its own ſtock ; far which reaſon it is 


orange, j „ Ke. In 
England, April is the 9 — 
operation, which is perform d after this man- 
ner: The rind and wood of the branch in- 
tended for the graſt, and aiſo the ſtock upon 
which it is to be engrafted, is away 
about three or four inches 3 whi two parts 
ſo pared, are tied together, and covered with 
clay, or other gardening — 11 pd 
have continued ä r — 


. - particular y 6gnifies — 


SAR ET SEE THROW ROE PTS HSA UE TT TT nn 


Th PST 


— 
8 


Ps 8K 


124 


1 A'BLE (A. \ſufficient, or capable to do a par- 


| ſmall quantity of water and wine, taken af- 
ter the communion, to waſh down and help | 


to what» the 
hoſt, waſhes his hands with. In Pharma- 
D, that preparation which is applied to ſe- 
veral remedies, by waſhing them in water, 


ABT. 

is cut off, e. 

2 and the ſpring following 

„leaving the ſtock to ſubfit by itſelf, 

ABLAQUEATION (S.) that part of 4 —— 
ing, that digs away the or earth 

- the roots of the trees, that the ſun, lor 

rain, may eafily come at them, in order to 

. recover loſt,or improve their preſent fertility, 

ABLA'TION (S.) a a ESO a diminu- 


; prev y —— the wer k 


ſaid to govern, or cauſe to be put in this 
| caſe, and ſometimes it is not expreſſed, but 
- underſtood ; Fae ang, e you 
long to the Engliſh language; 
to the Egli grammar 2 to this 


ticular act or 
A'BLEGATE (V. to find —_ 
upon an embaſſy, Parry yment; 
to ſen perſon out ofthe way, thatis tow 


- bleſome to 

ABLEGA'TION (S.) a ſending abroad, or out 
of the way. 

A'BLENESS (S.) ſufficiency, power, or capa- 
city to do any thing. 

A'BLEPSEY (8.) blindneſs of the eyes, or 
—— ſight we Fg alſo inadvertence, anadviſed- 


ABLIGA'BON (S. S.) a flower, called the 
dotaniſts narci or the white da 
ABLIGURI TION C) a waſtful, extrava- 
3 a man's eſtate, in in rioting, or 

t 


A'BLOCATE (V.) to let out to hire, to ſerve 


in common. 
ABLOCA'TION (S.) a letting out to hire. 


 A'BLUENT (S.) any thing that thins, rinſes, 


| Cleanſes,or waſhesaway ; by ſome phyſicians, 
* thoſe remedies that thin, cleanſe, or puri- 
. 5 ptiſans, and juleps, are called 


ABLUTION 8 a cleanſing, parifying, or 
. waſhings A rel gious ceremony of waſhing 
. the hands, feet, head, or body, among the 
old Raman, before 
in in itation of the Fews, for whom Salomon 
made a great laver, or ſea, of braſs, where 
the prieſts waſhed themſelves, before they 
offered ＋ ak having firſt ſanctified the 
_— throwing into it the aſhes of a 
7 — ſacrifice, Among the 
| —— Romanifts, or Catbolicks, it is the]; 


the digeſtion of the hoſt ; it is alſo applied 
prieft, who Ar eas the 


they began to ſacrice; 


ABO 


free them EAT is 


they cut off | called ablution, 


ABNEGA'TION (S.) a poſitive and cles 
denial of a thing ; with Divines, the 
eing our s pleaſures, and luſts. 
ABNODA ON (S.) in Gardeding, the prun- 
ing, paring, . 
creſcence, ſuch as knobs, knots, &c 
ABO'ARD or ON BOARD {P.) within the 
22 nN : 
games, pbraſe fignifies, * 
or fide in the game that was either none, 
or but few, has now got to be as many as 
the other ; as, at bowls, cards, &c. 
the one hae is 9 3, 8 and the other 
none, but in continuance of play comes to 
be the ſame number of 2, 3, 4, &c, this 
s called aboard, xc. 
ABO LISH (V.) Fr deſtroy, 


or Oy no remains of a 
OTST, putting away, de- 
ABO'LITIO 0% Law; is the repealing of 
any 8 e be- 


ing, nor is the _ 
9 e. e tick 


it ſigniſies the leave given b the or 
udge, to a criminal accuſer, 3 89 er ay 
Ar- the party accuſed. 
ABLE (A.) hateful, loathſome, de- 

teſtable, not to be born with. 
* * to hate, loath, abbor, 


ABOMINA'TION ($.) any hateful, Joath- 
ſome, deteſtable z any kind of fraud 
or wickedneſs, in the 3 is 
ſo called, particularly idolatry, 

the antient 


"A'BON or A'VON (S.) a 

ritony, a river, being a general 

name for all rivers ; of which there are till 

ſome remains, as "the river Foes in War. 

wickſhire, from whence the town is called 

Stratford upon — 

ABORVGINES (S.) the primitive or original 

inhabitants of any country, or nation, in 
tion to colonies, or new races of * 
„that are ſent by ſome other prince, or 


= 


| S 
1 ITED 3 among the an- 
cients, this term was venerated, and 
rn ey to certain in Italy, who 


imed an immediate deſcent from the gods. 
ABO/RT (V.) to miſcarry, or bring forch 
n 

N (S.) the immature extruſion of 
the fn of the womb, or the delivery of 
a woman with child, before the full time, 
commonly. called miſcarriage ; this, in o- 
iy ont, locales Baking, or eng | 


ABORATVE (A.) 


ed 
| cds ink whether ie Aller 2 


— 


| 
| 
| 


— 


_ 


— — * 
- 


. ABRIDGE(V.) to make ſhorter, or leſſen, | ever 


AO BR 


fo: weak and peat, 222 
tly after 44 coy "0b 
e that comes to nothing. 


5 unſucceſaſulneſs. 


ABO'RTIVENESS (s.) — a. P 


14 t 
e We L 


about) the court,—He bad about nood, a 
: ae. Sometimes it ſignifles motion in a 
Place 3 33, „ dN he baſe, ge, 


N (S.) a ſpell or charm, to 


AB S 
ABRO/AD (A-) ſpread out, or extended 3 alſo 


gone out of 
. (VJ to make void, {et abide, 
recal, aboliſh | -ropeal, or diſanul j particularly 


figures, it ig 2 — the axis, — 
cutoff by.an opdingts, apdcontalnetbetween 


which the ſuperſtitious in — 
N ſome to this ** attribute a magical power 
to expel ſeveral diſeaſes, eſpegially the ague, 


.  Feingmory. hou the mack, Ks A 


CY 31 


1 3 ABRACADABRA , 25A 


ABR ACADAB- 
- ARBRACADA _ 
- AIEACAD. Fl 
RACA {© MA, 


ended 4 great deal of ur latelligible 
L was couched under it; particu- 
2 or God 3; becauſe the 


- af e te fi; ; alluding to 
: * to corre ſpond with 
5 WD. * ee 365 di vine ptoceſſions, 


8 2 he ea, in the bod een, 


that word in the Greek tomgue 


the vertex and the ordiaate. 
ABSCT'SSION (S.) a cutting off, a rejocing or 


e to hide, or withdraw one's 
A/BSENCE (S.)- the nat ee 


ee er go away privately, w lvve 
er Nr (A.) * milling, out of the 


way, 2 


ABSE 


hamien, —— + hve 

ABSVS or APSI'S (SN the hollow, — 
circular, or arched roof of any building, &c, 
but in it in uſed for the  higheft 
of the orbit of a ſtar or p Ig 
print it i e great dance frm 
ſome called the Apogmum, - 

ts Era 


ABRAHAM ) # man's 


3 be i ed ha 
Ee LE 


ABRENUNCIA/TION (S.}- ag entire. for- 
2 or leaving off & thing. 


to contact. As, to abridge a biftory, ar 
any diſcaurſe, is to ſhorten it, ſo that the ſub- 

_ ſtance of it may r 'd, and the 
whole ſenſe remain. Ia Law, it i the leav- 
ing part of the plaint or — obo 
— —— 2 
dant to anſwer only to the other part retain d. 
ABRI'DGMENT (S.) the ſhortning, abſtract- 


ing, epitomising, e rn 


a multitude ; na, Gin] EL 


. — ö 
| ; who at firſt was called Abram, thatis ABSO/LVE (V.) to 
þ 


| A'IRAFAM's BALM 6 in un u. 


fate 


id is 
God, —— and re- 
framed foals, it is uſed for an idea, in 
which celatien:ls not conſidered ; a, Man 
is an abſolute term, but Creature or Father 
are relative ones. In Government, that prince 
is called abſolute, where the laws are the re- 
ſult of his will, and whoſe power has: no 
r e In Rehigien, it 
to conditional by be, 

—— y, that Predeſlination and 


SOS, JIG | 


tion are the pure che of God's power 


. wr. * 


S BH IS rantn 6-0 


' bra „Can, Ee, are called pere er ab- 


ABS 
* he ured of Rome 
e 


The prick Has only 2 declarative, or 


to God only. In Mathematichs, an 


after the ions have been made 
eſſes Kelle an equation, being the rect ; 


yeſs, 
ABSORB (V.) to fuck or dry up, to con- 
Tame or waſte. 
n reftain phyſical medi- 
2 by their ſoftneſs or poroſity 
danch the offharp, pungebthumours, 
wy net er or drying away ſu mor- 
moiſture z ſuch are the po- 
ders of | hartihorn, coral, crabs-claws, &c. 
theſe thedicines are ſometitnes called feet. 
nets, or dryers. 2 derm in frequently 
confoundey! with bol 


= 


erf to — 45 one's defires, 


1 act of or Robes 
times of common plagues, war, famine, c. 


ſood, whether meats or drinks. 
ABSTRA 


and hd 21 to ſeparatein the mind, or 
icular ſubje& or 


draw away 


numbers, without applying them to men, 
47 Aer c. 

TRACT (S.) the compendium, epitome, | 

or heads of any book, deed, or act of parlia- 


; or thorter than ati a 


ABSTRA/CTED (A poet, „drawn away, 
from, In Matberraricht, Arirbmeeith, Alge- 


E. to whit ona of e. f 


gle ox ſolid, whoſe roots to be "I 


| 
ASTA IN (v.) to —— or leave off a 


in Pbyſirt, it is a dare and careful uſe of | 


| matter, and to think « it oniverfally 3 3 of | 


ment, and is ſuppoſed to be ſomewhat leſs] 


EIT ſelf- Me- che yo be ge (Part.) aki Seghy, 


free from mixture, 


1 number is the known quantity, that ABSTRA'/CTION (S.) is that operation of 


the mind, whereby we e the qualities 


not eaſy to de underſtood. | 
ABSTR/USENESS or ABSTRU'SITY (S.) 
difficulty, darkneſs, obſcurity, hard w be 
underſtood or comprehended 


unaltera- ABSU'RD N common ſenſe, di- 


rectly e to th. This term is 
much ufed by mathematicians, and parti- 
cularly by Euclid, moſt of whoſe demonſtra- 
] tions cloſe with ſewing the abſurdity of the 
- contrary to the propoſition laid down, and 


ABSU'RDNESS or ABSU'RDITY (s.) mon- 
ſtrouſneſe, falſity, evidently cbntrity do truth. 
AB DANCE plenty, more than enough, 
ſuperfluity. 
ABU'NDANT (A.) overflowing with 4 
In Arithmetich, abundant numbets are 
p the total vf whoſe even or aliquot parts ex- 
8 as 18, the aliquot parts of 
+ which are, 9, 6, 3, 2, 2, he Brea 
of which is 21, c. 
ABU'SE (V.) to affront, miſuſe, or pervert 
any perſon or thing; alto to impoſe upon or 
cheat the ignorant, by pretending the matter 
or thing is different from, or much better 
than it really is. 
kerne thing rom 
the intended or true 
© ABUSIVE (A.) «ffontive, injurious, rude. 
“ to terminate, bound, or border 
another place of thing,” ©  - 
fs. - } a great unfathomable depth, the 
unmeaſurable waters of the great deep; in 
Hell is called by this name, as ate 
- likewiſe the deepeſt parts of the ſea, and 
Chaos, which in the beginning of the world 
was covered with darkneſs, and upon which 
the ſpirit of God moved. The antient He- 
| brews, as well as the generality of the eaſtern 
people at this day, were of opinion, that the 
1 Soy ſea and water encompaſſed the 
3 which was immerſed in, and 
— — "the abyſs, like a water melon, 
ij, Sata the wayes, which cover part of 
i; is + Farther, they believed, that the earth 
was founded upon the waters, or at leaſt u 
the abyſs, Under the waters, and at the 
bottom of this abyſs, the ſcri 4 4 
t ae giants to be groaning, and 
puniſhment of their fin ; there the 2 


+4454 4 | 


- 


t 


W e ing the guilt of their 
_  andcruelty. © ibn defodes thee depth, 


. 7. RTE 

* Dee 
_ Hebrews, are derived from the abyſt or ſea, 
e iſſue from thence by in- 
and return thither thro* 


the whole world. \ 
The «byſs;which covered the earth in the 
beginning of the world, was put in agitation 
_ by the Spirit of God, or by an i 
wind ; this abyſs 
ticipation, becauſe it afterwards compoſed the 
ſea, and the waters of the abyſs iſſued from 


+ It, and were formed by the flowing of it z or | 


eaſe, the earth ſprung out of the 


if you 
this abyſs, like an iſland rifing out 


midſt 


after having been for a long time conc 


the A 


locuſts | he C9 (S.) thee 


impetuous 
was ſo called by way of an- 


ACC 

ACANA'CEQUS ickly, any plant 
r * weld. + * 
CCE DE (V.) to agree to, to comply with, 
to come to, to draw nigh to, & œ _ 


is uſed much in the Newtonian philoſoph 
is much in | an 
in deſcent, continually encreafing, 
ACCELERA'TION (S.) continual growing 


- 


or 


of any natural body on fire, ſuch as wood, 


manner of ſpeak - 
particular na- 
ith the Rbero- 


manner of ex- 


A'CCENT (s.) the tone or 
ing, or reading, uſed by 
tion, country, or province. 


pr ms 


marked thus () 
thus (eien der the 
thus ifyi voice is to 
raiſed. e 
ving, or _—_ of the 
„ that 


of the ſea, and red ſuddenly to our eyes, | this 


took its name either from 
oak, or a wood of that timber ; ſo Acton is 

_ the town of Oaks, Ic. | 

" ACADE'MICKS (S.) among the ancients, 
were the followers of the doctrine of Plato, 
and now tis uſed for, and applied to, the 
member of the publick ſocieties erefted ei 
ther in England, or in any foreign country, 


for the improvement of arts and ſciences of 


all kinds. 


* - 


times uſed for a 


* 
2 


ke ſchools, , whe 
— 
* wa. ＋. 1 * 


= 


ACCE/PT (V.) to receive, to approve of, to 


 ACA'DEMY (S.) the where learned men A'CCEPTABLE (A.) of 
meet, to confer mW diſcoveries already (AJ) agrecable, approved of, 


g, grateful to. | 
made in the ſciences, or to try experiments | ACCE'PTABLENESS(S.) agreeableneſs, plea- 
ond yo it is ſome- neſs, ſomething pproved. 

ege or univerſity ; 'tis] ACCEPTANCE or ACCEPTA/TION (s.) 


proach, or come near to any 


at, or ap 


ACCE' 


or queen ; as the 11 
his ma 
to the t —.— reat kay Grp With Pby- 
ficians, it is the fit, or time. of being the 
. worſt in any intermittent diſtemper, called 


i helper, aider, aſſiſter, 


them to commit the fact, or conceal- 
Ser furthering their eſcape from 


right belongs on r, 
altho' it be ſeparated from it ; as if the floors 
of an houſe are taken up to be new laid the 
mended, they are an acceſſary, ſup 17 
houſe was to be ſold, unleſz in the 

cular mention was made of the A 
| 'CCIDENCE (S.) 4 ſmall book, which chil+ 

| dren in Eng/and commonly learn at their en- 
trance upon the Cain tongue, nn 
fuſt principles of that 
5.) as unforecen e 


ASL IIS «6 5 Ee. £4 A Ord dt band 


of effect, following or _ _ 

1 ſome ——— —— the <y 

= fign either of the agent or parton or + 

— one of them. n 

ie) blows a tile from off a houſe, which falls 

* | er and wounds or kills him; 
the is purely an accident. But if a brick - 
of 22 who may be tiling the houſe, intend- 

A 222 a tile at a. paſſenger, and wounds 

| or him, it is murder or in the 
1 thrower, and an accident to the perſon killed 
* or injured, Amont the Logicians, hate ver 

n does . 
thing, as à man's clothes, m &C. 

1 called accidents; alſo ſuch — 2 
changeable are fo called, as in red cloth; be- | - 
cauſe that, purely as cloth, it might have been, 

2 of and may ſtill be, ; brow, black, &c. In He- 

or, raldry, accidents are the p points in | . 
| the eſchutcheon; and with the A, ologers,the 
plea- moſt extraordinary circumſtances, that have 

(68. occurred in the courſe of a perſon's. life, are 

Zr 4 D, n 

'NTAL (A.) whatever happens b 

—— chance, unfore ſeenly or — mag In 


Per fpe we, any parts in the horizontal line, 


NTP 
ACCE'SSIBLE A.) . may be come the people upon any — occaſion, b 
N(S) increxingor adding to ny | 


thing. This word is now generally under- perſon, r ge * 
ſtood of a reer 


. the ſecond, 


| 


concealer; and by ſtatute particularly applied 
to thoſe concerned with felons, either by ad- 


ACC 


7 ACCIDE'NTALNESS (S,) the 

ſually, or by chance, without the 
. edge, contrivance, or conſent the 
n, to whom the thing ſo happens. 


Lell TION G.) the joyful ſhouting of 


„ oy 
which kind of interjection they defign to ex- 
preſs the eſteem for, or —— of, the 


ply it. 


ACCLO/VED (A.) . 
the horſe is nailed or priced in ſhooing, 
ACCOLLE' (A.) in Hera lury, is the beingeol- 

lared, or a collar. 
ACCO/MMODATE. (V.) 't prove or fur- 
niſh with conveniencies ; to agree, compoſe, 
make up, or adjuſt a matter in diſpute ; to 
—— or apply one matter or thing to 


ACCOMMODA/TION (8.) the providing, or or 
— 6 ny agreeing, 

dapting, a ng, &. any matter or 

for, or to the uſe of another 2 55 
it is the application of one to another 


by analogy. 
ACCO'MPANIMENT (8) - the in of 
one thing to another by — 3 
ſo in Heraldry, the mantlinga, ſupporters, æc. 
are ſo called. In Mufct, it is the inftrumen- 
tal part playing or moving, while the voice is 
n (V-).40 go — Tag 
3 another. 
3 2 aider, aſſiſter, ad- 
viſer, —— 
concerned with another; but it is 
reſtrained. to criminal adde, and then itinthe 
ſame with acceſſory or acceflary.z which ſee. 
ACCO'MPLISH (V.) to finiſh, perform, or 
do a thing; alſo to perfect a matter or thing 
that had been begun by another,” and for 
want of ability, leiſure, or fkill, left unfi- 
fi. | " 


ACCO/MPLISHED (A.) finiſhed, perfected, 
compleated ; alſo any perſan ſkilled in the 
learned or modern languages; writes fine, un- 
dierſtands accompts or book- keeping, faces 
or dances well, or has a genteel carriage or 
behaviour, is ſaid to be an accompulſh*dperſon. 
'ACCO'MPLISMENT (S.) the p 
ending, fulfilling, or atchieving of any mat- 
der or thing, entirely or coropleatly ; alſo an 
ent in learning, arts, ſciences, or 
good behaviour, ſuch as languages, arithme · 
tick, geometry, muſick, 3 &c: 
ACCO'MPT V.) to reckon or caſt uPs and 
is particularly applied to the method mer- 
chants keep their books in, by way of debtor 
and cxeditor, or double entry. 
Acco MPT (S.) a mercantile term for a col- 
leQtion of ſeveral particular ſums ready cat 


ö 


ae, - ers —— 


1 


— a5; - 


ACC. 
- a perſon, may be plainly and truely known; 
- and — theſe there are various ſuch 
- ast 
Accompe of Sales, which is, when a wh 
ſon abroad ſends me goods to ſell far hi 
in England, which, after I have done, I ad- 
© viſe him thereof, with the parcels, and per- 
ſons to whom, and the price or prices for 
which they were ſold, together with the 
-* conditions, whether for ready money or time, 
which is entered upon the right-hand, or 
— Ts the — and all the 
4 , and my commiſſion, premium, pro- 
viſion, or allowance for the ſale, on the left - 
- hand fide; and if the money be received for 
the ſaid goods, the difference between the 
debtor and creditor-fide, which is called the 
. balanee, is carried to my employer's accampt 
 eurrantz which is tl clear, nett, running 
© accompt of bills drawn, or caſh remitted be- 
tween him and me, excluſive of any charges 
or deductions whatever. Some merchants 
- who deal much by commiſſion, or are fac- 
tors to other merchants, keep an accompr of 
time and ready money. An accompt of time is, 
when I lay out conſiderable ſums of money 
for freight, cuſtoms, &c- for my employer, 
or accept and pay bills drawn by him upon 
me, before I have ſold his or receive 
the money for them, in which caſe I charge 
him com on intereſt for ſuch ſums, and for | 
ſuch times, as I am in advance for him, and 
no longer; and this account may be credited 
© by his accompr of ready „as I receive 
. It all which charges, as well for intereſt as 
- merchandize, muſt be deducted, before the 
= eed is carried to his accompe currant. 
ACCO MpTANT (S.) one who exerciſes, or 
- is ſkilled in the proper method of accompts, 
or book- keeping, which, among merchants, 
and in publick offices, is, by double entry, 
commonly called the Halian method. 
ACCO/RD (S.) conſent, agreement, union. 
AccORD (V.) to agree, to conſent, to yield 
to, be of the ſame judgment or opinion with 
another. | 
ACCO'RDING (S.) agreeing. 
ACCO/RDING (Part.) ſo, like as; alſo do- 
ing any thi a particular manner, &c. 
ACCO'ST (V.) to come up to the fide of, and 
- to ſalute or ſpeak to a perſon, 5 
Accou NT (V.) to eſteem, value, or reſpect 
- any or thing. 
Acco NT (S.) eſteem, good report, fame, 
or reputation, ; alſo a hiſtory, or 
relation of a matter. 
ACCOU/NTABLE (A.) anſwerable to à per- 
"fon, or for a matter or thing, that I have 
© done, or may have in my poſſeſſion, | 
ACCOU/TRE, (V.) to dreſs, to provide with 
all manner of neceſſaries, particularly with 
thoſe things proper for warlike expeditions. 
ACCOU'TREME 
particularly after a warlike manner, 
* d * 


(S.) dreſs, habiliments, 


A CE 
— ($.) * external — to 
any matter „ but partic applicd 
oy — i 5 K. 
ACCRU'E or ACCRE'W (V.) to come to, 
| to be increaſed with, or added to a thing. 
ACCU MULATE (V.) to gather, or heap 
up, to hoard, or amaſs together. 
ACCUMULA'TION (S.) 2 gathering | toge- 


(S.] 


curl- 


ther, heaping up, or amaſſing, 
A'CCURACY or A'CCUR ATENESS 
| 2 juſtnefs, delicacy, nicety, 
* 

Ac RATE (A.) ent, curious, delicate, 
fine ; any thing done very exactly, carefully, 

juſtly, or curiouſly, 

ACCU-RSED (A.)] one that lies under ex- 
communication, or any other judicial curſe; 
alſo deteſtable, or whatever is abominable, 

hateful, or that ought to be avoided, ſhun- 

ned, or left undone. 

ACCUSA'TION (S.) the charging with ſome 

crime or miſdemeanor, and impeachment or 
indictment. 

ACCU'/SATIVE CASE (S.) in Grammar, is 
the fourth caſe or mode of changing the 
ending of nouns in the Latin tongue and 
always governed of a verb ave, exprefs'd 

or underſtood, which paſſes its action upon 
the ſubject fignified by the word put in this 
caſe, as Joba loves Mary. 

ACCU'SE (V.) to indict, impeach, or charge 

with a fault. 

ACCU'SER (S.) any one that indicts, im- 
peaches, or charges with a crime, whether 
true or falſe ; butby the occult writers, ſuch 
as . e accuſers are the eighth order of 
devils, whoſe chief is called 4ferorb, or a 

ſpy, and who, in the Revelation of St. 

„is by way of eminence, called the ac- 

cuſer of the brethren, &c. 

ACCU'STOM (V.) to uſe or habituate one's 

ſelf, todoat 


ACE (S.) one; ſo among cards, that which 
hath but one ſpot, is called an ace; and on 
dice, that fide that has but one ſpot, is call'd 
the ace. In a metaphorical Senje, it fignifies 
almoſt, or nigh to, as, He wat within an 
ace of the matter. * 
ACE LDAMA (8) or rather Chake/dam 
the inheritance or portion of blood ; the 


Chriſt, was called by this name; for upon 
reflecting with | himſelf what he had done, 


* 


7. > - © 
arched roof, under which the bodies that 
are there depoſited, are reported to be con- 
ſsmed in three or four days time. 

of taſte, 
C. 
* 


ACE/RBITY (S.) ſourneſs, 
bitterneſs, & ; 

ACHE, ACH or AKE (s.) bodily pain, as 
belly-ach, head-ach, &c. In the Forrier's 
Phyſick, that diſorder ja horſes that benums 
their joints. | 
A'CHERON (S.) a river of Epirus, rifing out 
of the lake Acherufia, and ſwelled with ſe- 
veral other rivers, empties itſelf into the bay 
of Ambracia. The feigned it to be 
the ſon of Ceres, whom the hid in hell for 


ſtruction of her 
ried, It is ſometimes put for hell, or the 


grave, becauſe that Epirus being fertile in 
mines, the labourers croſs d this river to go 
ne to their work, from whence but few re- 
or turned. The water being impregnated with 
vitriol, &c. appears bluiſh, and emits un- 

is &. wholſcme fumes, 
he ACHO/NREE (S ) a decayed town of Ireland, 
nd in the county of Shgo, It was formerly a 
d biſhoprick, but now united to that of Nala. 


It ſtands 93 miles WN W from Dublin, 
LCHOR (S.) a ſourneſs at the ſtomach, pro- 
ceeding from I which occaſions fla- 


on 

his 

rge tulencies, and diſagreeable belchings ; alſo a 

©” ſort or degree of the herpes, or ſcald affect. | 

m- ing the head, by a ſpreading inflammation 

der that cats off the hair, and grows into a cruſt 

ach or ſcab, &c. | 

rer 

0 tartne 

CKXOWLEDGE 125 to ee 5 
* to to te, or reward a perſon 

* for a 2 done e. | 


ACKNO'WLEDG 


MENT . ing,” - 
NT T (S.) owing,” con 


A'CME (S.) the prime or beſt part of a thing, 


point of a Word. | 
A'CORN. (S.) the ſeed or fruit of the oak ; 
with the 
acorns in the ſhield.” 
ACOU'STICKS (S.) the doAtrine or ſcience 


= creaſe ſounds ; alfo ſuch medicines that help 
— deafneſs are ſo called. 

0 us ACQUAINTANCE cs a familiar, or one 
— wi we often ccnyerſe, and know 


the knowledge we have in arts 
and ſciences is ſo called. 


Ac 
to be ſatihed with, to agree to, 
ACQUIE'SCENCE (S.) conſent, yielding, 


well ; als 


fear of the Titans, that threaten'd the de- 
family, and turned into a 
river, over which departed ſouls were fer- | 


the very top. or ſummit of a thing; alſo the | 
alds, to be acorned, is to bear 


ſound, the art of making muſical inſtu- 
ments, or ſuch that produce tones, or en- 


E'SCE (V.) to yield to, to comply, ot] 


ACT 
ACQUISITION (a) en ataining petting 


pu 
ACQUVFSTS (S.) purchaſes or ts, 
particularly applied to E's vide 
in war. 

ACQUTI'T (V.) to ſet at liberty, to free or 
diſcharge from debt or puniſhment, 
\CQUI'TTANCE, ACQUI'TMENT' or 

ACQUVUTTAL (S.) a diſcharge or releaſe in 
writing from a creditor to a debtor, com- 
monly called a receipt; alſo a freeing from 
any duty or obligation whatever. 

A'CRE (S.) formerly an uncertain meaſure of 
land, but now fixed by the ſtatute of 31 EA. 
ward I, to be 40 poles or perches in length, 
and 4. in breadth, or 160 ſquare poles, con- 
taining 4840 ſquare yards, or 43560 ſquare 
feet... England is computed to contain 
39038 500 _ ſtatute acres. Though in 
particular places and count es the mea- 

ſure is much larger. | 
A'CRIMONY (s.) ſharpneſs, roughneſs, that 
quality in one body, whereby it corrodes, eats 

up, or deſtroys another. 

O/NICAL (A.) in Afronomy, is ſpok n 
of ſuch ſtars as riſe at ſun-ſet, or ſet when 
the ſun rifes ; ſuch rifing or ſetting is called 

| acronical, 
ACRO'STICK (S.) a. term in Poetry, for thoſe 
| 
rticular ſort of verſes, each line of which 
ins with a letter of a ds name, title, 
or matter. There have many particu- 
lar whimſeys in this kind, but the above 
method is u hat is generally uſed. E 
| ACROTE/RIA or ACRO” (S.) thoſe 
, in ArchiteFure, upon which vaſes, 
bes, or ſtatues ſtand, at the ends and mid- 
of pediments or frontiſpieces ; ſometimes 
| they are applied to the ornamental figures 
.. themſelves, which are placed as crown- 
' ings on the tops of temples or other build- 
ings ; and ſometimes they fignify thoſe ſha 
pinnacles, or ſpiry battlements, which 
in ranges about flat buildings, with rails and 
balluſters. . 2 
ACT IS.) in Pbileſephy, is the effective uſe or 
application of ſome power or faculty, where- 
by ſomething is done. The p blick delibe- 
rations and reſolutions of an aſſembly, ſe- 
nate, council, or convocation, are call'd ac; 
in the Univerſities, the thefis or argument 
maintained pyblickly by a candidate for a de- 
gree, or to ſhew the capacity or proficiency - 
of a ſtudent, is call'd an a In Patry, as 
are the divifions or principal parts of a dra r 
contrived to give xefpite to the 1 
ſpectators. During the interval, our theatres 
commonly divert the audience, either with a 
concert of muſick, dance, or ſong, and, in 
the mean while the actors prepare them ſelves 
to go on with the remaining part of the 
play, either by et anging their habits to in- 
troduce other characters, or whatever may 
render the entertainment moſt agreeable ; 


þ 


| 


| 


ö 


ht a compliance, or agreei to a thing, 
— ACQUIRE (V.) to — get, or purchaſe; 
Kon to overcome difficulties, and become maſter 


eiche thing ſought after. 


the number of act in a well conducted play 
C3 NY "3 u 


- 


7 


"is foal five. "16 the church of Rome, the 
af of faith is a pompous fort of puni 
ment, being the laſt part of the proceſs of 


. neral ſermon or diſcourſe upon faith, where 
a great many perſons charged with miſper- 
. Tuakons in religi ; 
MA hundred, are forced to appear in 
a fort of a publick proceſſion, habited in a 
 frightful manner, and condemned to ſeveral 
penances, and ſometimes to capital puniſh- 


, ſometimes to the num- | 


ſolemn and frequented, the inquiſitor pitches 
upon a Sunday, or ſome other feſtival, and 
© the day being given out by the biſhop's or 


, City or place where the ſolemnity is kept, 
take occafion after ſermon, to tell the peo- 
"ple, that in ſuch 


faith z that all people who go thither, will 


ing in any other church in the city u 
2 The ſame notice is given OY reli- 
Sous Me where they commonly 1 
ermons, acquainting the ſuperiors they muſt 
a D their reſpectiue monaſte · 
ries that day, and ſend two or four friars to 
be preſent at the ihquiſitor's ſermon, and at 
© the giving of ſentence, Nom, if any obſti- 
_ nate or relapſed heretick is to be delivered 


over to the civil 2 9 800 „the biſhap and 
N ſend word, the ſheriff, gr other 
officer of the Place, to be ready, with his 
p polle, againſt fuch a day and hour, at ſuch a 
1 place to receive a certaintheretick from the 
8 Inquiſition court, and 
day, or the morning before, he ſhould take 
Care to notify the execution all the town 
,. over, by the publick crier, _ In moſt of the 
- inquifition courts, eſpecially in Spain, they 
Hape a cuſtom to. bring faggots of brambles 
do the ſtake, the day before the a& of faith : 
„The ſame Sa likewiſe the.priſoners have 
their heads 


C. 
4 
4 


. 
. - 


the Inquiſition 3 it was formerly called a ge- 


ments, Now to make this 267 of faith more 


_ Inquiſitor's order, all the pariſh prieſts of the} 


a church the inquifitor will} 
make a general'diſcourſe upon the ſubject of 


have the benefit, of the uſual indulgence of 

forty days, and that thete will be no dy oc | 
t 

With their bail. 


that upon the ſame 


þ 


; morning of this religious Mixe, all the ma- 
Llefactors are dreſſed in the habit of their pro- 
. ceſſfion ; They have all a black veſt, With 
> breeches down to their heels, and without 
_ any thing either on their head or feet, ex- 
, cepting that ſome notorious raſcals have a 
.* ſcandalous ſort of mitte on, as a ani kat 
for being * of falſe witneſs in ſome horrid 
manner. Thoſe who are convicted cf hereſy, 


; and penitent for it, or ſtrongly ſuſpected of 
; . a monkiſh ſort oY . com- 
. ,, monly called a ſanbenite, of a (affron” or 
fame colour, and with a red St. Andrew's 

. croſs before and behind 

_ faults are leſſer, are only in black. Each of 

* BY have 4 imothered torch put into their 
hands, and a rope about their necks ; but 
.. Thoſe who are condemned to the ſtake, have 


e Ge primers oe gene 


— 


beards ſhaven, and upon the 10 


; the reſt, whoſe} 


<< VS. — 
* 


A'CTING (s.) the doing or 


NET 


fit on the ground, and wait their doom ; 
thoſe who are to be burnt, are ordered into 
a neighbouring apartment, where confeſſors 
are ſent to them, to convert them, and pre- 
pare them for death; about four in the 


morning, the ſervants of the inquſition give 


bread and figs to all the priſoners; and about 
fun-rifing, at the toll of the cathedral great 
bell, all thoſe who'undertake to ſee the pri- 
ſoners forth-coming, at the end of the | 
ceſſion, meet in the inquiſition hall, w 
the igquiſitor ſeats himſelf near the gate of 
the inquiſition, and the regiſter of the office 
reads over the names of the malefactors, be- 
_ ginning with thoſe whoſe crimes are ſmalleſt, 
and ending with thoſe Who are charged deep- 
; And here the priſoners go all out, one 
by one, each of them having an undertaker, 
who is their ſecurity, that they ſhall. not 
ſlip off in the proceſſion ; in which the Do- 
minicans go firſt, becauſe” the head of their 
order was the contriver of the inquiſition ; 
the colours of the inquiſition are likewiſe 
flying; after theſe friars follow the priſoners 
a lefler criminals have a 
© Erucifix brought after them, and when hey 
have gone to the end of their walk, thoſe 
conde ned to the fire are brought out. 


Thoſe who eſcape the execution of the 


Rake, are abſolved with certain ceremonies, 
and reconciled to the church, having firſt 
been beaten with rod:, The execution at 
the ſtake being over, thoſe who are penitent 
and reconciled, are catried back to priſon, 
and the next tay, hve brought into the 
inquifitor's confiſtory, they are admoniſhed 
to go carefully red enince enjoin'd 
them, and fo are All ſent off to the place of 
their reſpective ſentenjces. Thoſe-who gre 
condemned to the gallies, are carried off to 
the civil magiſtrate s goal ; ſome of them 
are whipped net. the high ſtreets of the 
"town; lome ate ordered to wear a ſonbenire, 
either every day, or elſe ug in Sundays or ho- 
aan, ft Se; theſe ynhappy perſons, be. 
fore they are releaſed, are inſtructed in the 
doftrine and ceremonies; af the church of 
.., Reme; after which, they bave a ſchedule or 
paper of the particulars of their ce gi- 
ven to them; and here they axe all ſworn to 
*nce, never to diſcover any thing, which 
they have ſaid, ſeen, or heard at table, or 
. aaa 
(V.) to do ſomething, - 


thing. | 

A\CTION (S.) ſomething done or performed ; 
among the Orators, it is the peculiar manner 
of geſture made uſe of by the ſpeakey'to ga! 
upon his audience ; in the Law, it is when 
one perſon brings a writ againſt another. for 
the recovery of a debt, breach of promiſe, 
Kc. alſo a ſhare or part of a .company's 

Hock, this term is prinapally uſed by to- 

"rights 3 a8, an ole inthe Md hoc, 


O - 


1 

© anſwers to & part of out South Sea ſtock, c. 
In Leu gh Abe proceſs or Form of a lit 
tranted to the lantiff for the recovery of his 
right, &c, of which there are many ſorts ac- 
cording to the occaſion, In Painting, Carving, 
Er. itis the poſture the figure or figures are 
put in, by which the beholder judges of the 


defign. | 
A'CTIONABLE (A.) whatever may cauſe or 
ſupport an action in a Law ſenſe, whether 
defamatorywords, blows, promiſes, debts, &c. 
AC'TIONARY or A'CTIONIST (.) one 
eſſed of, or trading in actions, , or 
in a company. | 
A'CTIVE (A.) nimble, briſk, lively; one 
very apt or forward to do a thing In Gram- 
mar, that verb which expreſſes the action or 
doing of a thing is called a verb aFive. With 
the Coymift, ſpirit, oil, and ſalt are called 
active principles, becauſe when their parts 
are in a briſk agitation, they excite motion 
in other bodies, 
A/ or A'CTIVENESS (S.) a pro- 
penſity to do a thing, livelineſs, readineſs, 
ntmbleneſs. In Philoſophy, all that place or 
ce wherein any thing extends its power, 
. 7 is called its ſphere of ac- 
tivity. | 
A*CTOR (S.) he that does _— z but it 
is generally underſtood of - thoſe men who 
make a trade of, or wholly apply themſelves 


to perform a in a play, nd 
A/CTRESS Sa 2 _ does any 
thing; but chiefly one orms a 
ina play, by way of trade NN 
A'CTUAL (A.] rea}, true, poſitive, 
A'/CTUARY (S.) the L/ $4 or clerk who re- 
- giſters the canons or ordinances of a convo- 
cation. | 
A'CTUATE (V.) to on, i up, or put 
in motion; to prompt a perſon to doa thing. 
ACU'MINATE V. to E to bring to 
a point, | 
ACU'TE (A.) arp- pointed, ready-witted, 
_ Ingeniogs. In Geometry, every angle whoſe 
mea ſure is leſs than a quarter of a circle, or 
.90 degrees, is called an acute angle. In Phy- 
Ji, thoſe diſeaſes are called acute, which 
ſoon come to their height, and by their ve- 
hemence either kill the afflicted patient, or 
= ry wear off. 
A'DAD-(S.) the ſun ; which by the Arian: 
2 ep God. | Upder this name they 


called the Earth his wife, and worſhipped | 


him under the name of Adargytes, | 
A'DAGE (s.) a ſhort ſentence, or proverb, 
containing ſome wiſe ſayir.g, or remarkable 
obſervation. ; 
ADA'GIAL (A.) proverbial, like, or belong- 
ing to a proverb, or wiſe ſaying. _ 
ADA'*GIO (A.) flow, grave, folemn ; a term 
in Mufick, Ggnifying that part muſt be play- 
ed or ſung ve to which it is annexed. 
A'DAMANT (. 
ing of all precious ſtones,” which by the 


Wr, 


' ADA”) 


) the hardeſt and moſt glit-| 


Epidaries is called a diamond, 


? — , , adit dB an: Bo 6 71 
ADAMAN TIE (A.) whatever is very hard. 
obdurate, or impenetrable ; as a dia oñ; 
alſo the ſtubbornneſs of a wicked, unreclaim- 
able Fellow, who is ſaid to have an adaman- 
tine beart, &c. 
A'DAMITES {S.) a ſect of hereticks that 
pretended to imitate Adam's nakedneſs before 
the fall, behieving themſelves as innocent, 
fince their redemption by the death of Chriſt, 
and therefore meet together naked apon all 
occaſions, aſſerting, that if Adam had not 
finned, there would have been no marriages. 
They ſprang from the Carpocratians and 
" Gnoefticks, and followed the errors of an infa- 
mous villain called Prodicus, They deified 
the four elements, rejected prayer, and faid it 
was not neceſſary to confeſs Chriſt, This 
ſe, with an addition of many blaſphemies, 
was renewed at Antwerp in the 13th century, 
by one Tandeme, who being followed by 3000 
ſoldiers, raviſhed women and maids, calling 
their villanies by ſpiritual names. One Pi- 
hard, a Flandrian, renewed it. alſo in 30- 
bemia, in the 15th century, . whence 
ſpread into Poland, They were ſaid to meet 
in the night, and uſe theſe words, fev2ar 
forftvear, and diſcover not the ſecret, Vide 
{e's Hiftorical Dictionary. 
D Pr 
t 


APT V.) to fit, to apply to, to make 
ready: to prepare. * aan 
(A,) fitted, applied, prepared, or 
ſyited to a particular purpoſe. _ 
ADAR (S.) the twelfth month of the eccle- 

faſtical year among the Jewos, and the fixth 

of the civil year, It contains twenty-nine 
days, and anſwers to our February, and ac- 
cording to the courſe of the moon, ſome- 
times enters into our month of March. On 
the third day of this month, the building of 
the temple was finiſhed, at the ſollicitations 
of S and Zecbariab, and dedicated ve- 
ry ſolemnly. On the ſeventh, the Fewvs ce- 
lebrate a faſt for the death of Muſes. On the 
13th, they keep a faſt called Eber 8, in 
memory of that obſerved by Mordecar, Eftber, 
and the Jeu at Suſan. On the 14th, they 
celebrate the feſtival of Purim, for their de- 
| rainy from Haman's intended cruelty. 
The 25th is kept in commemoration of Je- 
bojachbim king of Judab's being advanced by 
Evil. Meradach above the other kings who 
were at his court. As the lunar year, which 
the Jetus have been uſed to follow, is ſhorter 
than the ſolar year by 11 days, Which at the 
end of three years makes a month, they 
then inſert a 13th month, and called it Va- 
dar, or a ſecond Adar, which has alſo 29 
days in it. 
ADD (V.) to put, or join together, to enereaſe, 
to enlarge, | 
A'DDER (S.) a ſerpent, whoſe poiſon is fo 
very piercing and Cangerous, that very few 
remedies are ſtrong enough to overcome it 
it is ſometimes called an aſp. 


». 


e or ADZ8 (S.) an laftrymentia the 


ADH 
which anſwers the end both 
and hatchet, one end being a fe 

the other a chopper. 
1 (V.) to wholly 3 ſelf up 


= 


to a thing, to be fully bent upon 
ADDI'TAMENT 68. any thing added to 
another, whether as neceſſary, or or an en- 
creaſe ; in Phyſich, whatever new ingrevieat 1A 
is added to a compoſition, befides 
ones; with Chymifts, any thing put into a 
menſtruum to it more in 
opening and diſſolving any mixed body. | 
ADDI/TION (S.) the joining or putting ſeve- 
ral — 4 ar, in order to e the 
antity ; and this may be Ache of the ſagne 
| , or different ones; in Aritbmetich, it is 
reckoned the ſecond of the five principal 
rules and when it is employed about colleQt. 
ing man lars of the ſame kind into 
one total, is called'fimple addition ; but when 
it is applied to things of differing ſpecies, it it 
| is called compound addition z in Algebra, it is 
__ expreſſed by the fign +. 
ADDYT IONAL (4 ſomething over and 
above the contract, bargain, 
A'DDLE (A.) rotten, ſpoiled, 7 for no- 
thing; commonly Rep to eggs, but me- 
ta horically a filly, ſtupid, fellow 
5 5s faid — e 
ADDRE a petition, or remonſtrance 
made by a parliament, corporation, or fingle 
p-rſon tothe king or queen ; alſo the genteel, 
or fine behaviour of a well educated perſon 
in the mgnagement of any affair : the pru- 
dent ADDRESS A a wiſe man. 4 
to apply to, or petition a fin- 
tek, : ren a favour 
ox nods” 8 ies Tala complimental 


© aſſurance Gn fidelity of a corporation, &c, | 


to a 
CENT 680 anything that draws or 
A to a thing. 
ADE*PTS ($.) thoſe A/chymifs, who are ſaid, 
© or Ho; to have found out the great noſ- 
trum called the philoſopher's ſtone ; alſoany 
perſon who continually amuſes himſelf and 
others with finding out improbabilities. 
A'PEQUATE 2 ) fully, perfectly, and in 
evety teſpect agreeable to a thing. 
12 1 ENTS (5. ) equality, co-extend» 


compleatneſs, * F 

A DES (S, ) the God of hell, ſoretirr es hell it 
ſelf, ſo called of a king of 8 who em- 
ploying many perſons in mining, the moſt of 
8 dying in that employ, he was called 

Me, of hell and riches, 
TED (A.) compounded or wade up 
"— parts; from whence thoſe equations in al- 
zebra, in which the unknown quantity or 
reot ſ-ught, or mixed or compounged with 
ny V pown quantities, are called ad ſected or 

fed equations. 

ee V.) to fiick cloſe, to agree to 


with. 
ADHERENCE, ADHE'RENCY, or AD- 


or plain thing. | 


ADM 
HE/RING (s.) an embracing, or ſtrenuous 


another. 
ADHE'/RENT {S$.) one concerned with ano- 
| ther, an affiftant, a ſtickler, one who ſtrongly 
maintains the intereſt or opinicns of another. 
ADHE'SION (S.) a cloſe union of parts, a 
ſticking faſt together. 
ADJA'CENT (A.) near to, or bordering upon. 
JECTIVE (S. I a thing caſt or added to 
another ; Ll: and i 1 Grammar, NR that 
in ty, fort, or ng3 
dani —— called nouns adiectives; 
ſuch as black, green, broad, narrow, great, 
little, &c. being always joined to ſomeother 
word to determine its fignification 
ADIE'VU (Part.) farewel, God be with 70us 
good-by-t'ye, or may ſucceſs happen to 
AD? JOIN (V. to ie near, or nee to h 
en 68), the — 
t 2 
court or meeting to another time, when t 
ſhall have more opportunity or leiſure, either 
to proſecute the buſineſs they are now upon, 
or to go upon other matters which the pre- 
ſent time vil not 16M 
DIT S.) a 44 
cipally uſed. * * * wy fi 
3 or level made to carry the 
prota 
ADJU*DGE (V.) the pronouncing ſentence in 
e e 
A ICATE , to award 
fink auth AACR: oy F 
AD JUDICA'TION ($ J a judgment, decree, 


or award, | 
= ($. that 3. joined to 
AD OA TON (S.) a ſolemn, or earneſt 


rging, or ſtriftly commanding in the name 
of another. . 


wr dhe AN (v.) to puta man to his oath, to 
in the name of God to declare a 
M. 


ADJU'ST (v.) to ſettle a difference, to make 
. to put matters to rights, to rec- 


tify 
A'DJUTANT (S.) an b or 
2 as chief e e 0 officers 5 
army, and afſiſts in council, and carries the 
order from one to . 
ADME/ | uy Ae it 
is a writ , to * ta reaſon, 1u- 
ſtice, or ny who take to * 
what belor ws aro 
ADMIN! (V.) to he'p, to ſerve, to 
give ; alſo to manage or govern ; and inLaw, 
it is tobe duly empowered to take and diſpoſe 
cf the effects of one that dies inteſtate, with- 
OMINISTRA/TION (8) mragagemen 
ADMINIS ON t, 
rule, or J 3 . it is the diſ- 
the efate or effect of one who 
died inteſtate, ſo as to give a juſt and regular 


account 


F ADN 


—— ef the pplaicns — 


-. 
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. 
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A DM 

" ADMINISTRA'TOR (s.) in law, is the 
perſon who bath the goods, effeRts, or eſtate, 

of one who died without 2 will, committed 
to his truſt. | 
ADMINISTRA'TRIX (5) a woman that has 
the power of actintz for 4 perfon deceaſed, 
without a will, in the di of their goods 
or effects. 


ADMINISTRA/TORSHIP (S.) the office, 


| „or a ity of an adminiſtrator 
A'DMIRABLE (A.) wonderful, extraordinary, 
rare, delicate, excellent. 
A'DMIRABLENESS (S.) worthinefs, excel- 
lence, delica 7 wonderfulnefs. | 
AD/MIRAL (5) the chief governor of the 
navy; whois inveſted with a power to deter- 
mine all maritime affairs, and called the lord 
bigb Admiral; under whom there are, the 
rear admiral, who commands the third ſqua- 
dron in a royal fleet, and carries his flag with 


the arms of his country in the mizzen-top of 


his ſhip ; and the vice admiral, who com- 
mands the ſecond ſquadron, and carries his 
flag 1 . 
A'DMIRALTY-COURT (S.) the court 
where cauſes relating to maritime affairs are 
tried ; there are _— 2 but the 
chief is in London; all proc — —8 
ings in this court run in the name of the lord 
admiral, and not in the king'ss In this 
eourt he has a deputy or lieutenant, called 
Judge of the admiralty, who is commonly an 
o—_ doctor of the — Proceedings 
this court, in matters relating to 1 
are governed by civil law, the fa being 
2 the verge or — 
w. They proceed to the action by way o 
libel, 2 giving ity to proſecute 
the ſuit, and to pay whatever ſhall be awarded 
againſt him, 22 
defendant, at the diſcretion of the judge, ſe- 
cures the plantiff, that he will make his ap- 
pearance ſtand to every thing his proctor 
ſhalldoin his name, and ſatisfy any judgment 
that ſhall be given againſt him. In this 
court, the laws of Rhodes and Oferon are like- 
wiſe made uſe of. The former decrees and 
euſtoms of the Exgliſb court of admiralty 
have the force of precedents for deciding con- 
troverßes. Under this court there is alſo a 
court of equity, for determining differences 


among merchants. In' criminal matters, | 


which is commonly about piracy, the pro- 


c⁊eedings were formerly by accuſation and in- 


formation; but this being found 1nconveri- 
ent, it was enacted by two ſtatutes, made in 
the reign of Henry VIII. that criminal cauſes 
ſhould be tried by witneſſes and a jury, au- 
thorized by ſpecial commiſſion of the king tc 
the lord admir. I, in which tome of thej udges 
inWeftminfler-ball are always commiſſioners. 


The common law of England, and the ad- 


ADV 
the neighbouring county, arid cauſes thence 
arifing are determinable by the common law 
however, when the ſea is full, the admi 
has jurisdiction there alfo (as long as the tide 


holds) over matters done between the low- 

water mark and the land. 

A'DMIRALTY- OFFICE (S.) 4 place where 

thofe noblemen and others meet to do their 
who have the care and direct on of 

the ſhips of war, &c. belonging to the go- 

vernment of any nation or people. 

8 2 (S.) wonder, aſtoniſhment, 

urprizi 


ADMYRE (V.) to look upon with delight, to 
—_— with, to wonder at, to be amazed. 
VSSION or ADMI'TTANCE (S.) ﬆ 
receiving into, permiſſion, giving leave to, 
entering upon. 
ADMIT V.) to grant, permit, or give leave. 
ADMOY/NISH (V.) to call i 


mind of, N ; 
ADMONF TION (S.) reproof, advice, exhort- 
ne A her erg buſtle about any 


8. 
ADOLE'SCENCE (S.) the prime, or youth- 
ful part of a man's age, after he is grown to 


of age. 

ADO/PT (V.) to make capable of inheriting, 
to put one in the place of another, to endow | 
one by choice with what he had not by na- 
ture; as to chuſe the ſon of another perſon, 
and ſubſtitute him in the room of my own. 
ADOPTION (S.) the act of making that my 
own by choice, which was not ſo by nature, 


,__ with extream b 

RN (V.) to beautify, to ſet off to the 
, to dreſs with fine ornaments. 
i _ (F.) thirſty, wanting ſomewhat to 


ADSCITY TIOUS- (A.) far-fetch'd, borrowed, 
ADVAaN T ak forward 

A V.) to go to promote. 
to further, to raiſe, or prefer, to pay part of 
a contract before the work is done, or goods 
| delivered. 
ADVANCE (S.) on, is a dit of 
water round the glacis to prevent its bein 
ſurprized; alſo the deid nee? ah an =. 
ed in order of battle, or that part which 
; marches firſt before the enemy, 
ADV A'NTEMENT (S.) preferment, promo- 
tion; alſo improvements in arts and ſciences. 
ADVA'*NTAGE (s.) benefit, profit, good. 
ADVANTA'GEOUS (A.) any thing that is 
beneficial, profitable, or good. 


miralty, havediſtinct boundariesand precinQs ADVENT (A.) a coming to; alſo a time ſet 


apart by the church to prepare people to 
Chriſimas, with the greater devotion. * 


of power; for, in the ſea, as far as low- 


Vater mark reaches, the place is reckoned ii 


ADVEN- 


— 


% 


A DU 


A DU 


ADVENTI'TIOUS (A.) A.) acoming from with- | ADU'LTERY (S) is generally underſtood of 


*. — 


4 


98 3 as, goods to ſea, &c. 
Aby NTUNE ($.) adifficult undertaking, 

a hazardous matter, chance, or uncertainty. | 
A'DVERB (S.) in Grammer, is a word that is 

Joined to a verb, n 

time, &c. of the action; as, r 
ö der ſwift is the adverb explaining 


manner the perſon ran. Fe | 


2 (S.) an enemy, ho that is 
poſition, controverſy, or battle with 


— er. 

A'DVERSE (A.) oppoſite, or contrary to a 
perſon or matter. 

e —.— (S.) cow, N trouble, 

calamity; miſt 

ADVE/RTENCE or AD RTENCY (S.) 
regard, obſervation, attention, &c. 

ADVERTISE (V.) to publiſh, to give notice 
or intelligence of a thing, 

ADVERTISEMENT (8. ) a publick noticing 
ot advifing of a thing, information, intelli- 


dende. 
ADVYCE (S:) counſel ; alſo news, informa- 
tion, netice or account of a thing. | 
ADVT'SABLE (A.) proper or fit to be done. 
ADVISE (V.) to defire or with one to do a 
thing, to give an account or information, to 
rum nate or confider a thing in one's mind. 
ADVY'SEDNESS ( S.) confiderateneſs, delibe- 
ration, acting — a thing after every 
© circumſtance has been duly examined, 
ADULA”TION (S.) fawning, flattering, hu- 


mouring. 

TOR (S.) a fawner, flatterer, hu- 
mourer, pleaſer, or complier with the defires 
or inclinations of another. 

ADU'LATORY (A.) flattering, oreifing, hu- 
mouring, pleaſing, or complying with that 
"which is delightful to another. 

ADULT (A.) ripe, full grown, of kf N 
age to act any thing, 

ADU'LTERATE or ADU'LTERATED (A.) 
ſpoiled, mixed with a baſer ſort, N 
counterfeited. 

ADPU'LTERATE (V.) to counterfeit, ſpoil, 
* corrupt or mix with 33 worſe. 

TERA'TION (S.) the counterfeiting, 

iling, or corrupting things tw, by mix- 

ture, or imitation, whereby the effect is hin- 

_— from being produced „either wholly, 


in part 
ADU'LTERER (S.) a married man that has 
criminal converſation with one or more wo- 
men to whom he is not married. 
ADñUTLTERESS or ADU'LTRESS (S. 2 a 
married woman who hath criminal 
tion with one that is not her huſband, | 
ADU”"LTEROUS (A.) an unlawful and crimi- 
nal converſation of married perſons ; alſo any 
counterfeit or pretended wares that are made 
dr ſold inſtead of tue real ones. | , 


the act of whoredom or incontinency in mar- 
ried perſong z but if one be married, and the 
other fingle, it is called adutery in the mar- 
ried perſon, and fornication in the unmarried ; 
in the old — wr re mr . 
was puniſh'd by the law of Moſes with 
death of both the man and the woman who 
were guilty of the ctime, Levitiewt xx. 10. 
n ſpirit of jea- 
_— if his wife to have committed 
ad e brought her (ſay the Radbin:) 
r 


that having often admoniſhed his wife not to 


be converſant in private with a certain perſon, 
ſhe regarded not his admonition; but as ſhe 
aſſerted her innocency, and would not ac- 
knowledge her fault, he required that ſhe 
ſhould be ſentenced to drink the waters of 
bitterneſs, that God by this means might diſ- 
cover what the was willing to conceal. The 
-man produced-his witneſſes, and had them 
heard; after which both — 2 
woman were carried to Feruſalem, and 
before the Sanhbedrim, which was the 
judge of ſuch cauſes. The judges of the 
Sanbedrim at firſt endeavoured with their 
theatnings to confound the woman, and 
oblige her to confeſs ——_—_ if ſhe pet- 
ſiſted in denying it, they had her well tired 
with walking, to ſee if any thing could be 
— 2 and if ſhe ſtill 
denied the ſact, ſhe was led to the eaſtern- 
gate of the court of Iſcael, and when ſhe was 
CRIED cloaths ſhe wore, and was 
black before a multitude of her own 
ſex, the prieſt then told her, that if ſhe 
knew herſelf to be innocent of that which 
ſhe was accuſed of, ſhe had nothing to a 
hend; but that if ſhe was guilty, ſhe might 
expect to ſuffer all that the law threatned her 
vith; to which ſhe anſwered, Ames; Amen. 
The prieſt wrote the termsof the law upon a 
piece of vellum, with ink made particularly 
for this "uſe, without vitriol, that it might 
more eaſily be blotted out. The words were, 
If a firange man has not come near you, and 


you are not polluted by for ſaking e. 


- buxband, theſe bitter ___ which 


curſed will, not hurt you ; but if you are 
aftray from your buab and, and have ed 


yourſelf by coming near to another man, may 


you be accurſed of the Lord, and — an A 
ample for all bis people ; may your 

and your 250 Fevell till it — ya may 5 ca 7 
waters enter inte your belly, and being 


therewnh, may your thighs putriſy. After ew 


the prieſt took a pitcher made of new earth, 

filled it with water out of the brazen baſon, 

which was near the altar of burat-offering3, 
caſt ſome duſt into it, taken from the'pave- 
ment of the temple, mingled ſomething bit - 
ter with it, and having read the curſes aboyc- 
mentioned to the woman, and received ber 
anſwer of Amen, he ſcraped wormwood, — 


-- 
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contrary, ſhe was guilty, ſhe grew pale im- 


crime, the bitter waters had no effect * 
e 


, divorced, and deprived of her dowry. And 
- the buſband is obliged 


, to ſee it executed in the perſons of his n 


- but the huſband 


4 ˙U 
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bone other bitter drug into the pitcher. off terer as a parricide ; and the Locriant tore 
1 th | Cs OM fie ph 


Vas ſeverel ih d. The Saxons formerly 
© burnt the adultereſs, and erected a gibbet over © 
her aſhes, whereon they hung the adulterer, 
In England, king Edmond puniſhed adultery 

| as homicide 3 but Canutus ordained the man 
to be baniſhed, and the woman to have her 
noſe and her ears cut off. InSpain, they pun- 


22 who had pr | 
jealouſy or bitterneſs, gave them to the ac- 
cuſed perſon to drink; which being done, he 


the woman was innocent, ſhe returned 
with her huſband, and the waters inſtead 
incommoding her, encreaſed her health and 
| itful than ever; if on the 


mediately, and her eyes ſtarted out of her 
head ; and, left the temple ſhould be polluted 
by her death, ſhe was carried out with all 
ſpeed, and died inſtantly, with all the igno- 
minious circumſtances related in the curſes, 
which, as So ſay, had the ſame effect alſo 
upon him with whom the woman was faulty, 
tho' he were abſent, and at a diſtance. If the 
huſband had alſo been -guilty of the ſame 


the woman tho' ſhe was guilty. Sinre 

return of the Jetus from the captivity, the 
Rabbins ſay, that the trial of women ſuſ- 
pected of adultery has been ſuppreſſed for theſe 
two reaſons, viz, , the crime was be- 
come common; and ſecondly, becauſe God's 


name ſhould not be liable to be often erazed 
by the waters of bitterneſs. that when 
any huſband had conceived juſt ſuſpicions| 


againſt his wife'sinfidel:ty, and had witneſſes 


to depoſe, that they bad ſeen her privately} 


with the ſuſpected contrary to the 
direction of her huſband, the was immediately 


Leo of Modena aſſures us, that in this caſe 
liged to diſmiſs his wife, 
whether he will or no, and to ſeparate from 
her for ever; after which the woman is at 


iſhed this crime by cutti the offending 
| In Poland, * 


A/DVOCATESHYP(S$.) the office, of buſineſs 
of an advocate. | | 
ADVOWEE” ot AV E/ (S) i' patron, 

one who hath a right of . preſentation to a 
e benefice, or parſonage, 
ADVO'WSON (S.) the right of preſentation 
. of a clergyman to a living or benefice and, 
when this right belongs to, or depends u 
a manor as an appurtenance thereto, it is 
ad vou appendant ; and when the right of 
preſentatipn.is abſolute in ſome body or ſociety 
men, or ſome ſingle perſon, without be- 
, longing to a manor, it is called an'#dv9roſon 
in groſs, | N "$i 
ADU'ST (S.] ſcorched, burnt; or bed 
up ; ſo when the blood thro" exceſs of heat; 
having its thinner parts exhaled by teams or 
vapours, and the thicker parts which remain 
become þlack and foul, it is. then By Phyſici< 
ans ſaid to be aduf. Ten 5 
ADU'STIBLE (A.) chat may be ſcorched, 
rched, or burnt. | 
ADU'STION (S.) ſcorching, parching, drying 
up with heat, 2 
ADYTUM (S.) a ſanctuary; alſo a fecret or 
retired place in the Pagan om, wy: where o- 
racles were gwen, and into which none but 


liberty to marry again, having firſt ſtayed 
four months to ſee whether ſhe is with child 
by ber former huſband, before ſhe takes 
another. Calmet, . The ancient Romans 
had no formal law againſt adultery ; the 
emperor Auguſtus was the firſt who introduced 
a law to puniſh it, and had the misfortune 


children, In moſt European countries at this 
day, it is deemed private matter. and none 
owed to proſecute the 
offer:der ; and tho' the h be guilty, as 
well as the wife, the wife cannot ſue the 
huſband for his fault. Socrates relates, that 
under te ror Theo !ofius, women con- 


Pas a of adulter were puniſhed by a publick 


the priefts were admitted. x 
ADZE{S.) a ſoct of hatchet or chopping knife 
. uſed by coopers, ſhipwrights, &c. ſome with 
long handles and ſhort blades, / others with 
ſhort handles and ſhort blades, but both beat 
like'a bow when firung, / * g 
AE RIAL. (A.) of, or belonging to the air. 
AFA R (Part.) at l great diſtance. 
A'FFABLE (A.) courteous, pleaſant, eaſy te 
be ſpoke to, kind, good Hatur d. g 
AFFABILITY - or + A\FFABLENESS® (s.) 
kindnefs, eourteouſueſs, good - humouredneſs, 
condeſcenfiveneſs, cifineſs of addreſs, i 
AFFAIR (S.) any bufineſs, concern, or mat - 
ter to be done. ; 


| 


pratian, Lycurgus puniſhed the adul- 


uh... * 


AFFE'/CT (V.) to ſet one's mind upon a thing, 
D WEE te 


* 2 


_ p * . 
I » 9 
5 a Fre 


AFF AGA 


| . fo defire or indlive to, to loye or 5 [AFFORD (V.) to give, to yield, to make pl- 
4 al to — or move the paſfions of ano- aa | 
ther e 8.) a dfurbance, fps, or 
en. 0 ann a r rrel between two or more 
| of dehaviaur. SH (Part.) to do a thing anew, or oyer 
Frere (4) T inclined, diſpoſed, ſtiff, | pg 
formal; in air any tumout, or other ICA NS (S.) with the Cardeners, a 
diſorder in the body. | ticular ſort of fine Jarge-headed-mari 
AFFECTION G.) love, * AFFRUGHT (V.) to ſyrprize, or 
or inclination for a perſ or thing; in E- - | ſcare, to oF ebb 
hoſepl TL AFFRO'N MBA noted, n, alk ag 
/CFTONATE | ) very loving, kind, | ſomething of wr perſon's character 
or tender &c. an purpoſe to raiſe a perſon's anger or 
AFFEC'TIONS 68.) * friendſhip, tender- | reſentment, 
2 for, defire, inclination, paſſion ; in Phi. [AFFRO'NT 80 an injury or abuſe, either by 
ppby, the 9 and qualities of any | word or action. 
| Sig? the paſſions ar inclinations of 9 (A. de Hh ** 
mA as love, deſire, &c. diſorder 
F 
cal term, t ſuch a ſtrain or air or A A 
50 be U. or 14 in the tendereft and] or thing that is got oridone 2 — 0 
moſt moving AFORESA”ID Past.) 1 ſpoken of 
AFFI'ANCE CE (S) hap haps truſt, or confidence ; before, and is now again 
in Lac, it is ighting of troth between AFT (Part.) chat part of a n towards the 
— Woman.ugep an agreement on ftern ; the ſame with Abaft. 
affinaver AFTER ere) e or beyond, in 4 
(850 a judicial ſwearing __ time or order. 
FR * witneſs, or bearing 1 upon oath, | A'FTER-BIRTH (S.) in Midwifry, the ſe- 
matter or 5155 fore a 31 4 3.0 cundine, or coats t t contain the c Ha inthe 
AFFINITY (S. ) reſem lance, or relation of | womb, which comes\away ſome ſmall] time 
| oy Pep alſo kindred by marri- | after the child is bofn, and which is ha- 
bo Fi ſeveral Degrees of which prohibit nk, taken due care of to bring 
may be ſeen, Leviticus xviii. way whole and entire. | 
an e enen ; dre, FT A 22 A 
avoue or maintain e ot a 31 ter a 
and i it is the confirming of a ang e an 2 4 
determinationformerly paſſed or to, [AFTERNOON (S.) is properly that part of 
AFFIRMATION (8. ) the poſitive - 225 a the day 3 weren the middle of che a 
pow. by a peculiar application, it | day, or twelve of the clock, and fix, when « 
2 — 09 ſolemn 7155 or . of the the evening begins. | 
VP pong ealled in a judicial way, A'FTER-PAINS (S.) thoſe uneaſineſſes and 0 
b which, by act of Parkameni, is indulged that women feel in their grojns, Joins, £ 
b them inftepd of taking an oath at other peo- 2 ſome days after child - birth, | } 
- * Ple do, which in all matters of right is obli- [A *'F TERWARD .) ſomething done after y 
„ bat by no force in cauſes criminal. | or when another is A 1 
AFN T IVE (A.) pertaining to affirma- A'GA(S.) is thetitle tiven by the Turks to the t! 
ö tion, 2 ere 28d 3 in which ſenſe ' governor or colonel of the janizaries, and to tl 
AFFI is oppo ative, the hn Ton of towns ; it fignifies fe 
AVE FATS) to fats to to ſet or poſt up a maſter or ; fo 
bill to give publick notice. 9 the repetition of a thing once ye 
AFP Wu 5 a breathing or blowing a er (Part 8 
upon; alſo inſpiration, AGA con Bt 
LI'CT. (V.) to vex, grieve, torment, to ſome other thing or —4 ca 
trouble, caſt down, oppreſs, or diſquiet, L[AGAPE/ (S.) this is a Greek word, and Ly 
 AFFLICTION (s.) trouble, forrow, grief, fies properly friendſhip. ' The feaſts of B, 
calamit As which were in uſe among the chriſtians Ch 
| a (A.) that brings, or cauſes * the primitive church, were called by this an 
VEL , vexation, &c. name. They were celebrated in memo tha 
72 LUENCE, A'FFLUENCY, or A F-] of the laſt ſupper which Jeſus Chriſt W with A'GI 
NTNESS (S.) plenty, riches, abun- one les, when he inſtitutedthe holy eu- 10 
Theſe feſtivals were kept in the it; 
amr LUENT (A.) abounding, n dad towards the evening, after the com - 2 
teous, more than ſufficient, mon pra ers were over, and the word of ſal- * 
Ane a flowing] vation had been heard, When this was on 
er coming to. Lo done, the faithful cat together, with great * 


I 


Kimplicity and uniſon, what every one had | by which ary thing is done or effethed, i- 
brought with them; ſo that the rieh and | euled the agent's in Drornity, the difpute 
poor were no way diſtinguiſhed, After a fra- | runs very high, whether à man is an agene 
gal and modeſt ſupper, they partook of the or Parent, that is whether de d capable 
cuchariſt, and gave each other the kifs of of doing, or refufing any particular act, and 
ce, This euſtom, good and hudabſe as matte himſelf accountable, or not, 
was in its original, ſoon! degenerated,” and] at 3 Jodgment, for what is done 
was abuſed. St. Paul, r Cor. wi. 21. con- in this life. _ | 
plains, that the rich efpiſed the poor} in | AGGLU”TINATE (V.) to 'ghue or flick one” 
their aſſemblies and would not condefcend to | thing to another; alſo to en the natural 
eat with them. The Jews had certaim devo- [| fluids or moiſture of the body in order to ren- 
tional entertainments, which had ſome rela- | der them more netrimentive. a 
tion to the Ape we are ſpeaking of. Up- AGGRANDVFZE (V.) to heap honours upon 
on their great feſtival days, they made feaſts | a perſon, to enlarge upon his qualifications or 
for their fami'y, their friends, and relations; fortune, to promote, raiſe, or advance 

to theſe they invited the priefts, the | - great honour, - 
poor, and orphans, and fent them portions of A'GGRAVATE (V.) to beighter of enlarge 
their ſacrifices. Theſe repaſts were made] # ſmall fault into a great one, to provoke 4 
in the temple, and before the Lord; arid | ,, perfon to anger by I uf age. 

there were certain ſacrifices and firt-fruits | RGORAVA/TION (s.) provoking, enlarg - 


ointed by the law, which were to be ſet | ing, ſtirring up to anger. 
= rt for this putpofe. Ca mer, / AGGREOCATE (V.) to collect, or gather to- 
| AOA'ST (A.) mech frighted; forprized, or | gether many particulars into one heap or tos 


diſmayed with fear. fat ſum. 
A'GATE (S$.) a lower kind of precious ſtones, | AGGREGATE (S.) the total, er whole 
of whieh knife handles and other toys ave | maſs of many particulars added or collected 
often made. There are many ſorts of them.] together. 
as the agate ſurdon.x, orſardmyx, the agate | AGGREGATION (S.) a gathering, adding, "4 
onyx, or enyn, the agare calcedony, or calce- | or oollecting many things together into one + 
dony only; alſo the Reman agate, and Ger. | heap, total, or ſum. | 
man ag te; it is fornetime* called achates, ga- | AGORE'SS (V.) to affavlt firft, or to begin a 
gathes, or ſhebs : E is faid to take its quarrel. n 
from a river in Sicily, where it is found. AGGRE/SSION (V.) the act of firſt aſſnulting 
AE (s.) the ſpace ef time # perfon has ivd, | or ſetting upon a perſon, the beginning of a 
the whole time of life ; alſo certam periods] quarrel. 
into which chronologers and hiſtorians have | AGGRE/SSOR (S.) the perſon who firſt be- 
divided time finee the creation. which are] ins a quarrel, either by ill language, offen- 
commonly fix, The firſt extends from the | five behaviour, or blows. + 
beginning of the world to the deluge, and | AGGRIE'VANCE (s.) wrong, injury, affli- 
comprehends 1656 years. The ſecond, from | tion, or trouble, 
the deluge to Abrabam's coming into the | AGGRIE'VE (V.) to aſllict, trouble, wrong, 
lard of promiſe, in 2082; containing 426 or injure. ; 
ts. The third, from Abraham's entratice | A/GBLE (A.) nimble, ſwift, dextrous, quick, 
into the promiſed land, to the deliverance of briſk, lively, &c. 
the Hebrews out of Egypr, in the year of PAGVLITY orA'GILNESS (S.) activity, ſwifte 
the world 2527 5 including 440 years. The | neſs, dexterity, livelineſs, &c. 
fourth, from the going out cf Egypt, to the | AGVO (S.) a term in Merchandize, uſed par- 
foundation of the temple by Solomon, in the] ticularly where there are banks, that circu- 
year of the word 2992 ; contzining 479 late foreign bills; and is the ſame with pre- 
— The fifth, from So/>mon's laying the] mio or reward, being the difference between 
ndation of the temple, to the Babylon. the current money, and ſuch bills or ſtock in 
captivity, in the year of the world 3416 ; | that bank, which in Holland, Venice, & c. is 
containing 424 years. The fotth, from the] ſometimes 2, 3, 4, or 5 per Cent, advance - 
Babylonijh captivity, - to the birth of Jeſus} in favour of the bank. 
Chriſt, which happened in the year of toe f A'GITABLE (A.) any thing that may be 
world 4000, and in the fourth year before moved, diſturbed, fretted, or fermented. 
the vulgar æra; and includes 584 years.  A'GITATE(V.) tomove, to ſtir up, excite te 
A'GENCY (S.) the office of doing buſineſs, or | vet, fret, or teize. | 
tranſacting affairs for another; and ſometimes | AGITA'TION (S.) a ſtirring, ſhaking, tum- 
it means the mon y or reward paid for one] Bling, or toſſing; alſo particularly applied to 
perſon's acting or doing buſineſs for another. the enthuſiaſtick diſtortions of the voice and 
A'GENT (S:) à factor, or perſon who does} body us d by the call'd French prophets, 
buſineſs for another; a reſident or under · am- A0 TTA TOA (S.) a promoter or ſtirrer up of 
baſſador that takes care of the affairs of his| a matter or bufineſs, an incendiary, one who 


Nude at a fomiꝶ court j is Philoſophy 12 | * contention, a manager 


8 0 


of 
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low, to compoſe a difference, to bargain. j 


AIR 


-of « buſineſs or afljiry fo thoſe perfora, who, | 


in the time of the civil wars in 1647, were 
. choſe out of every regiment of the parlia- 
ment's army, to fit in council, and manage 
affairs, were called agitators. 


A'GNAIL (S.) the foreneſs / that ariſes frem 


the ſtripping. up of the fleſh in thin flices at 
the bottom and corners of the nails, 
AGNA'TION (S.) in the Cuil Law, is that 
tie or bond of relation, that is between the 
male deſcendants of th: ſame father. 
AGO/ (Part.) ſpoken of ſomething that has 
deen done ſome time. FA 
A' GONY (s.) violent pain, the pangs of death; 
' alſo an extraordinary affliction or diſturbance 
of the mind, by which it feels the pain of 
fear, TA amazement, or terror. 
AGREE'(V.) tq yield or conſent to, to al 


AGREE'ABLE (A.) pleaſant, ſuitable, con 
deſcenfive, beautiful, charming, 

* (C.) pleaſantneſs, ſuita- 

AGREE'MENT (8) che being of the ſame 


mind, judgment, or opinion; a ſettling the | 


; conditions of a contract or hargain, a recon- 
ciling diſputes, or arbitrating differences. 
AGRFCULTURE (S.) huſbandry, the art of 
. manuring, plowing, ſowing, and improving 

land to the beſt advantage. 
AGROU'ND (A.) not capable of ſtirring, 
ſhip-wreck'd, non-pluſs'd, quite overcome. 
A GUE (S.] a diſeaſe that afflicts the patient, 
* by involuntarily ſhaking, preceding which he 
is taken with a violent coldneſs or chillneſs: 
There are many varieties or ſpecies of it, and 
as many pretended ſpecificks for its cure; it is 
perly an intermitting fever, 
AGU'ISH (A.) of or belonging to an ague, 
cold, chilly, ſhivering. 
H (Part.) a ſudden of ſorrow or pity. 
ID (S.) help, aſſiſtance, com fort, ſupport, or 
relief in Law, a tax or ſubſidy ; alſo an 
officer called an a'd de camp, 
AID (v.) to help, ſuccour, aſſiſt, relieve, 
AlL (V.) to be ſick, or out of order, 
AIL or AFLMENT (S.) a diſorder, or light 
indiſpofition of body. 
AIM (S.) the mark or point to which a per- 


; ſon direQs his diſcourſe or actions, the deſign | 


a perſon has formed in his mind, and ftriyes 
do accompliſh. 


* 
AIM (V.) to dire& or ſhoot at, to bend all 


one's power or capactty to do a certain mat- 
- teror Ty 4% * 5 | 
AIR (S.) a Mufical Term, fignifying the gene- 
ral bent or inclination of the compokition ; 
alſo a particular tune played alone, without 
either a baſs, or any other part to accompany 
it; allo the way of behaving one's ſelf in 
- converſation, is called a niſt or genteel 
2, according as the 
ably or otherwiſe, In Pbiliſpby. air is that 
Haid in which we move and breath, and 


itz are, that the partieles of which 
ir confiſts, give way to every ſmall impreſ- 


Whatever 


perſon behaves, agr:e- | 


without which. we cannot ſublilt ; mo" 


ATR 


fon, and move freely among one another ; 
N. ee So that 
C preſſes upon air, reſſes in all 
manner of directions at the ſame time; 
as thc preſſure increaſcs, ſo does its arent 
and as the preſſure decreafes, it expands itſelf. 
The force that compreſſes common atr, 18 
the weight of the atmoſphere, and its ſpring 
is equal to that weight; for they always ba- 
lance each other; and produce equal effects. 
Experience ſhews us, that the denſity of the 
air is proportional to the force that com- 
preſſes it 3 and conſequently, the air conſiſts 
of particles repelling each other with a force 
reciprocally proportional to their diſtance, 
The repellent force of each particle of ar 
terthinates on the neareſt particles, o 
the air contained in any veſſel would be con- 
denſed near the ſides. If the diftance of the 
particles of air in the receiver of an ar- 
E be only ſeven times greater after ex - 
ing, than it was before, the mercury 
in the gage will riſe within leſs than one 
eighth of an inch of its utmoſt height, ac- 
cording to the preſent weight of the atmo- 
— for the ſpring of the air is as the 
cube of the diſtance of its particles; therefore 
the ſpring before exhauſting is to the ſpring 
after exhauſting, as 1 to 343- The repulſive 
yirtue of the particles of the air is not to be 
overcome, and changed into attraction, by 
any known force whatever ; therefore, it is 
concluded the particles of air; are produced 
from metals, or ſuch like hard and ponde- 
rous ſubſtances. Wherefore, when water is 
changed into vapour, by having its parts ſe- 
parated, and put into a ftate of repulſion, 
the vapour is lighter than air, for which 
reaſon watry vapours float in the air, and are 
raiſed up to a confiderable height in the at- 
moſphere, where its weight, and conſc- 
quently its preſſure and denſity, is leſs than 
near the ſurface of the earth, Hence it fol- 
lows, that a moiſt atmoſphere is heavier 
than a dry and clear atmoſphere, cæteris pu- 
r1hus, by ſo much as the quantity of ſuſ- 
pended vapoyrs in the Grit caſe, exceeds the 
quantity of ſuſpended vapours in the ſecord. 


oiſt rs the elaſticity of the air, 
becauſe the force of repulſion in the particles 
of watry vapours is leſs than in the particles 


of air : Therefore, if there be two columns 
ö diameter and 
weight, t 


— heavier than — 
vapour, is ſpec y heavier t , 
and conſequently ſhorter. The preſſure of 
the atmoſphere upon every ſquare inch of 
ſpace, at or near the ſurface of the earth, 
is about 15 pounds avoirdupoiſe weight: For 
the preſſyre of the atmoſphere upon every 


. ſquare inch is equal to the preſſure of a co- 


umn of m 


„ whoſe baſe is a ſquare 
inch, and alli 


30 inches. A cubick * 


BYYS STS ́ TooToo 


- wtvifying ſpirit, which is abſolutely neceſſary 
. tothe preſervation and.continuance of ania al n up the dampneſa that may be in a 


7 
* 


will weigh 15 pounds. If the air was a 
© compreſſed fluid, the height of the atmo- 


the "preſſure of one inch altitude of quick- 
altitude of air; and the preſſure of 30 inches 


dir is an elaſtick fluid, and expands itſelf at 
all altitudes, in proportion as the preſſure of | 
the incumbent part of the atmoſphere. de- 
_ creaſes. Dr, Halley firſt found out and de- 


- increaſing, the denſities of the air, and con- 


| ſhewed how to determine the height of the 


If 
zo be ſubſtrated from the logarithm of 30, 
the product will give the height in the arr, 


heights in the 14 — 16 degrees of the arr's 


air, 21 —— 64 
23 —- 256 
35 — 10 f 
42 — 409 | 
The height of the „ anſwering to 


or ſomething more than half a mile. All 


AIR 


of mercury weighs | 
ounces ayoirdupoiſe; ſo that 40 cubick inches 


ſphere would be 29040 feet, or ſomething 
more than 5 miles, reckoning 5280 feet to 


a mile, according to our Exgliſb ſtandard; 
for the preſſure of one inch altitude in water] 
is equal to the preſſure of 850 inches altitude 


in air; and the preſſure of one inch altitude 
in quickſilver is equal to the preſſure of 
13 4 inches altitude of water; therefore 


filver is equal to the preſſure of 1 1616 inches 


altitude of quickſilver is equal to the preſſure 
of 343480 inches, or 29040 feet of altitude 
of air : But the atmoſphere muſt extend to 
a much greater height than 5 miles, as the 


monſtrated, that if altitudes in the atmo- 
ſphere are taken in arithTetical proportion 

tly the heights of the mercury ſuſ- 
pended 1n a tube, ſhall be in geometrical pro- 
portion decreaſing ; and from thence he 


mercury at any aſſigned height in the air ; 
and # contra having the height of the mer- 
cury given to find the height in the arr, 

the logarithm of any number leſs than 


and the difference be multiplied by 58709, 


expreſſed in feet; and the aſſumed number 
lefothan 30 ſhall be the correſpondeat height 
of the mercury, expreſſed in inches. Hence 
the following table is cafily made. 

O — 1 


each of thoſe heights in the air, is ſound by 
dividing 30 inches by the degrees of the atr's 
expanſion. Wherefore, at the height of 42 
mules in the air, the height of the mercury 
would be little more than the hundredth part 
of an inch. Puy de Domme is a mountain 
near Clermont in France, at the top of which 
the mercury ſhall ſtand at about 27 inches, 
when it ſtands at 30 —_—_— the bottom of 
the mountain; therefore perpendicular 
height of that mountain is about 2680 feet, 


common air is impregnated with a certain 


ſomething more than 8 


AI. 


life. Every time the air paſſes out of the 
lungs of an animal, part of the wiwfing 
ſpirit is either deftr or left behind ;-for. 
an animal dies as well for want cf freſh air, 
as for want of air. The wivuifying ſpirit in 


..a gallon of common arr is ſuffic ent for ona 


man about the ſpace of one minute. The 
ſpirit is inflammable, or cf a nature proper 
to feed fire, and ca able of being burnt and 
conſumed thereby; for this ſpirit is actually 
deſtroyed by making the ar paſs thro” the 
fire; which air ſo burnt will deaden red-hot 
coals, and extinguiſh flame. Air that has 
loſt the wiwvifying ſpirit, may be called a. 
damp; not becauſe it is filled with humid 
or moiſt vapour, but becauſe it deadens ſite, 
extinguiſhes flame, and deſtroys ie. The 
contrivance of warming a room, by ſupply- 
ing it with air heated by paſſing thro' the 
fire, or a red-hot tube, ought to be rejected 
as dangerous, becauſe it fills the room with. 
an unwholeſome damp, inſtead of freſh air ; 
and therefore in ſmall and cloſe rooms it 
may prove mortal, unleſs there be a ſpeedy 
admiſſion of healthful ſpirituous air. The 
elaſticity” of a damp is equal to the elaſticity. 
of common air; for the ſpring of the arti- 
ficial damp in the receiver is equal to tha 
weight of the atmoſphere. Air may be 
changed into a damp, not only by paſſing 
thro? the fire, or thro" the lungs of an ani- 
mal, but alſo by corruption and putrefaction 
of the wivifying ſpirit ; as in the hold of a a 
ſhip, or in oil-ciſterns, after they have been 
emptied for ſome time, The ſenfible quali- 
ties of things putrefied, are different from the 
ſenſible qualities which they hadybefore pu- 
trefaction, and affect the bodies of animals 
in a different manner · Wherefore, duri 
the time that the viviſhing ſpirit of the ar 
13 — it may reaſonably be conceived 
to undergo ſuch changes, as may quite alter 
its nature, and endue it with malignant and 
poiſonous qualities of divers kinds and de- 
es, till the putrefaction is finiſhed, and the 
pirit intirely deſtroyed and diffipated, as if it 
had paſſed thro the fire. If a conſiderable 
part of the wivifying ſpirit of the air in any 
country begins to putrefy, the inhabitants of 
that country will be ſubject to an epidemical 
diſeaſe, which ſhall continue for a certain 
period, till the putrefaction is quite finiſhed, 
If, as the putrefying ſpirit occaſions the diſ- 
eaſe, ſo the diſeaſed body contributes towards 
putrefying the ſpirit of the circumambient 
air; then the diſtemper ſhall not only be 
NE » but peſtilntial and contagious, If 
the Dying ſpirit of the air be a nitrous 
ſalt, as is commonly believed, Sir Iſaac 
Newton, in the 3iſt query at the end o 


- his cpticks, deſcribes the manner of its pu- 
trefaction. 
AIR (v.) to take out of any cloſe confinement, 


and bring a perſon or thing into the open aur; 


rom, 


N 
: 
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the warmth of the fun, a fire, &c. 


: activity, gaiety, &c. 
AR (S.) the neſt of a bird of prey. 
AVRY (A.) lively, briſk ; alſo that has no 
ſolidity, or that is very light. 
AKE or ACH (V.) to be very painful or 


. - uneaſy. | 
AL, an rabictparticle, ſet before words to give 
them a peculiar emphaſis, or ſtrong meaning, 
and Ggnifies excellent, noble, or worthy ; as 
_ - alcbymiſt, algebra, c. which ſee. 
A'LABASTER (S.) a white ftone ſomewhat 
- like marble, but not veined, ſofter, and not 
brittle, ſo that it is capable of being wrought 
into any form. Formerly all veſſels to put 


or and in, had the ] 
= of 1 ar rye whatever — 
were made. Some old authors are of opi- 
nion, that the box that contained the oint- 
ment that Mary the fiſter of Lazarus pour- 

dd on the head of Jeſus Chriſt, was made of 
glaſs ; ſome affirmthat the name of a/abaſter 

otes the form rather than the matter. 

ALA'CRITY (S.) chearfulneſs, Friſteneſa, live- 

- lineſs; likewiſe, pleaſure and conſent. 

ALAMPRE (S.) in Mufich, the loweſt note 
but one in the three ſeptenaries of the ſcale 
of muſick or gamut. 

ALAMO/DE (S.) a particular fort of filk worn 
by women, commonly black ; alfo after the 
mode, or according to the faſhion now in uſe. 

ALARM or ALA/RUM (S.) the noiſe made 
by a drum, trumpet, or voice, in a ſudden 
and haſty manner, to fignify that preparation 
muſt be made againſt the invaſion of an ene- 
my, who has in a manner come upon us by 

 forprize, or u edly ; alſo a particular 
ſort of clock, that may be ſet ſo as to diſ- 
charge a weight hanging to a line, and there- 
by ringing a bell with a ſtrong noiſe, on pur- 
poſe to awake perſons at any particular — 
of the night. 

ALARM (v.) to make a ſudden noiſe, to call 
—.— alſo to affright, ize, or putin 


r. 
ALA/S (Part.) a ſudden expreffion of grief or 
rize, ſignifying pity or condolence. 
ALA'Y (S.) in Hunting, is the putting freſh 
dogs into the cry. 
St. A'LBANS (S.) a Market Town in Herr- 
foruſpire, about 20 miles diſtant from London, 
was formerly a very noted place, taking its 
name from one n, who was the firſt 
Engliſb for the Chriſtian religion. 
Edxvard VI. incorporated this town by his 
charter, by the name of a mayor and ten 
burgeſſes, a ſteward and chamberlain, who 


ſhbuld have perpetual ſucceſſion, with power 
to chuſe two burgeſſes to repreſent them in 
parliament, and determined that the mayor 
and ſteward only ſhould have power to a& as 
Juſtices of the peace, and that the mayor 
axd burgeſies ſhould: hold a court of record 


room, upon linen, tber cc Kc. by] 
AVRINESS(S.) briſcneſs, livelineſs, dexterity, | 


V0. 
before the ſteward weekly on 3 


that they ſhould have a goal, and two markets 
weekly on Wedneſday and Satarday, andthree 


fairs annually on Michaelmas-day, the 24 of 
February, 275th of June, called St. A- 
ban's day. This borough is a liberty, and 


hath a peculiar power in itſe}frelating to both 
ecclefiaftical and civil affairs. There are in 
the town four wards, each of which have a 
conſtable and two church-wardens, tho' there 
are but three churches in the town. 
ALBE'/IT (Part.) a ſudden expreſſion, ſignify- 
ing a fuppoſal or conceſſion, that ſomething 
might have been as was aſſerted. | 
A'LBION (S.) the ancient name of this iſland 
now called England. 
ALCA'DE or ALCA'TDE (S.) a name 
in Barbary to him that is intruſted with the 
adminiſtration of juſtice, and the guard of 
the city, He is the abſolute judge both in ei- 
| vil and criminal matters, and all forfeitures 
. —_ himſelf; but he — 1 
tte gulity to any other puniſhment but dea 
ALCAHOL or A'LCOOL (S.) in the Chy- 
mil: Language, is the pure or ſub- 
| "ance of any thing ſeparated from the more 
| groſs part; but particularly ſome fine pow- 
| ders or highly rectified ſpirit. 
ALCAHO'LIZE (V.) to ſeparate chymically, 
the pure from the groſſer part of any thing, 
whether dry or liquid. | 
ALCALIZA/TION or ALKALIZA'TION 
S.) the impregnating a liquor with alcaline 
It, in order to fit it the better for diſtilla- 
tion, or make it a proper menſtruum for diſ- 
ſolving other matters in it. 
A'LCHYMY (S.) a name given to the art of 
purifying metals, and changing the leſs per- 
. into gold and filver ; and to the extract - 
/ ing of the ſpirits of minerals and plants. The 
followers of this art pretend, that Adam 
taught it Enoch, and that from him it de- 
ſcended to Moſes and others. Some are ſo pro- 
fane as to alledge So/omon's ſong to relate to 
| this ſubject, and to be the epithalamium of 
the ſun and moon... Pliny ſays, the emperor 
Caligula was the firſt who prepared natural 
arſenick, in order to n ake gold of it, but left 
it off becauſe the charge exceeded the profit. 
Others fay, the Epyprians had this myſtery, 
which if true, how could it have been loſt ? 
The Arabians are ſaid to have invented this 
myſterious art, wherein were followed 
by Raymond Lullius, Paracelſus, and others, 


who never found any thing elſe but aſhes in 


their furnaces. So that Kircher obſerves judi- 
cioufly, that the quadrature of the circle, 
* ave motion, inextinguiſhable lamp, and 
philoſophers ſtone, have crack'd the wits of 
philoſophers and mathematicians for a long 
time, without effect. 4 4 
A'LCORAN (S.) the book of the Mabomeran 
law. Mabemet compoſed it by the belp- of 
Batiras a Fatobin, and Sergius a Neſtorian 


| 6 Lat... + 


=— *. 
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SEALS TO PERO HOT 


met, of the 2 and of 


bam ſucceeded the ſecond, 85 


Mouths, and every mou 


A LC 


1 divided in into four , andeach 
5 chapters, Mich have glen 


er of the cow, of the em- 
titles, as the chapt . 6. K 
compoſed in Arabian verſe, of a very good 
ſtile, but in ſo i ar a ) 
a continued piece of confuſion ; the author 


1 ſometimes in his own name, and 


metimes (as he pretends) in God's, and at 
other — 45 2 of the faithful. Moſt 
of the principles are the ſame with thoſe of 
Arius, Nefterius, Sabellius, and other Here- 


fiarchs. etimes he makes uſe of ſcrip- 


ture hiſtories, which he falfifies, and adds 
many fables to thoſe of the patriarchs, Chriſt, 
and Jabs the Baptiſt. This book is in ſuch 
venerationamo e infidels, that it is death 

Geier to touch it, and for 


for 8 Fw or a ly A 
a muſſelman,as they call their true ** 


if he touch it with unwaſhen hands, ey 
ſay, that God ſent it to Mabomer bythe an- 
gel Gabriel, wit oy IS made of that 
ram's ſkin which Abrabam ſacrificed inſtead 
of his ſon Jſaac ; for its doctrine, they ſay 
that it is as ancient as the firſt prophets, fince 
God chaſtized Adam's children; that Noab 
repaired what the firſt had Joſt ; that ra- 

Jeph the third, 
and Bye the fourth; that Chrift eftabliſhed, 
and omet confirmed it. Our Saviour is 
th rein called the ord, the Soul and Strength 
of God, They admit grew for the dead, 
and purgatory 3 they believe that the pyniſh- 
ment of the damned will ceaſe, that the de- 
vils ſhall be canverted by the Alcorn, They 
ſay that the ſoul is a part of God, maintain 


freedom of will and deſtiny, Th ſay, 


ere are ſeven paradiſes, all of which Mgbo- 
2 viewed on called Aber ac, big- 
than an aſs, and leſs than a mule z the 

, they ſay, is of fine filver, the ſecond 

d, the third preciqus ſtones, where there 
an angel, betwixt whoſe two hands is 


1 70,000 days journey, and that is always read- 


- the fourth is of emerald, the fifth cryſ- 

, the fixth the colour of fire, and the ſe- 
venth a delicious garden, watered with foun- 
tains, and rivers of milk, honey, and wine, 
with divers forts of trecs always green, and 
apples whoſe kernels are changed into girls, 
10 ndſome and ſweet, that I one of them 
ſhould ſpit in the ſea, the waters thereof 
would be bitter no more, 'This paradiſe, 
they ſay, is guarded by angels, one of which 
has a cow's head, with 40,000 knots in Lis 
horns, and that it is 40 days journey from 
one knot to the other ; others with 70 
ch 70 tongues, and 

that esch tongue praiſes God 90 times a day, 
in 70 different idioms. Before the throne of 
God, there are 14 wax candles lighted, which 
contain 50 years journey from one end to the 
other; that all the apartments of heaven are 
iſhed with whatever may be conceived 


moſt pompaus, rich, and magnificent dey 


method, that at is 
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the bleſſed are fed with the moſt rare and de- 
licious meſſes; that they marry women who 
are always virgins, &c. Upon the whole, 
they accommodate their heaven to the moſt 
ſenſual and brutiſh appetite. They further 
ſay, that their wives which they have in this 
wor!d do not enter paradiſe, but behold.the 
happineſs of their huſbands at a diſtance. 
They ſay, bell conſiſts in pains, that ſhall 
have an end by the bounty of Mabomer, who 
is to waſh the damned in a fountain, that 
they may eat the remainders of a feaſt which 
ſhall be made to the bleſſed. They ſay, that 


| after death two black angels come to the 


tomb, and reſtoring the ſoul to the body of 
the deceaſed, aſk it, if it bath carefully ob- 
ſerved the law 7 if the dead anſwer 3, the 
tranſgreſſing merabers give him the ye, af it 
be not true, and upbraid him wich his 
crime z whereupon one of thoſe black ſpirits 
knocks bim on the head with a hammer, 
which drives him ſeven fathom into- the 
earth, where they torment him a long time ; 
and on the contrary, the corpſe of thoſe who 
are innocent, are preſerved by two white an- 
gels to the day of judgment. This book-ſays 
the earth was created in two days; that it 
is ſuſtained by an ox which is beneath it, 
ſtanding on a white ſtone, with his head to 
the eaſt, and tail to the weſt. having 40 
horns, and as many teeth betwixt each horn ; 
the ſpace would take a man up a thouſand 
years to walk continually. The foundations 
of their law are, 1. Predeſtinationz believing 
that all things are ſo in eternal.ideas, that it 
is impoſſible to prevent the effects. 2. That 
their religion is to be planted without mira - 
cles, diſpute, or contradiction, and that the 
oppoſers are to be cut off without any other 
form of proceſs ; and that the muflelmaps 
who kill unbelievers deſerve paradiſe. In a 
ſhort time after Mabomer's death, above two 
hundred different comments upon this book 
were publiſhed. Whereupon Mohaviagca- 
lyph of Bachlon, ſummoned an afſembly at 
amaſcus, to reconcile ſo many diſcordin 

opinions ʒbut finding it impathble,. be ch 

fix of the moſt learned Mabomerans out of 
the aſſembly, and ſhut them up apart, with 
a command to write what they thought beſt, 


and molt agreeable to their judgment: Which 


being done, thoſe fix books called the Alcoran 
to this day, were compiled and kept, and all 
the reſt were caſt into the river, - with ſevere 
and ſtrict prohibitions neither toſpeak, teach, 
or act any thing contrary to what was con- 
tained in thoſe tix books. Notwithſtanding 
which, there are four different ſets; the 
firſt;and moſt ſuperſtitious,. formed by Rabbi 
Melich, is embraced by the Moors and Arabi- 
anz ; the ſecond, commonly called the [me- 
man, according to the tradition ef Haly, 
which is the moſt rational, is followed by the 
Perfians z the third is that of Omar, and the 
looleſt, is rencrated by the Turks W 


* ＋ 
: 
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Feu by org,, which is the thoſt ſott | parcel of the State. Theſe ea/dormen or 6arld 


* ts Wolized by the Tartart. 
ALCO'VE(S;) a particular, or tetired part of a 
toom or chamber, ſeparated by an eſtrade or 
4 other ornament, for a particular purpoſe, as 
of contaiting @ bed of ſtate, &c. alſo ſmall 
open ſommer · houſes or ſeats in gardens, with 
a circular dome or covering are -times ſo 
called. a 
ALDBO/ROUGH (S.) 2 market town in Suf- 
oll, 76 computed, and $8 meaſured miles 
from London, both ſtrongly and pleaſantly 
'+ fituated in the Valley of Slaughden, having 


the weſt © It hath three ſtreets on a row, and 
is a commodious harbour for ſeamen and 


' habited'by theſe ſort of people. It is a town 
corporate, governed by two bailiffs, ten capi- 
- . tal burgeſſes and 24 inferior officers: It ſer ds 


tze 26th of April. 
3 + ALDEBA'RAN (S.) among the , 
- "is the name of one of the fixed ſtars called 
royal, in the fourth degree of Gemini, of the 
- ſave nathre with Mars, and which the aſtro 
logers ſay threatens death or dar get, being in 


Mane ren. 
ADA.) an old Saxon word ſignifying 


beta thief; alſo a tree that grows com- 
— bogs or watry grounds, D 
- A'LD 


ANS.) the ſecond degree of nobi- 
|. 4 lity among the Anglo-Saxon, and now the 

+ ſecofidd in cities or corporations; the 
- - mayor being the head, the alderman next, 
- and the common-council the third or loweſt 


n (S.) this word is derived from 
the Saxon word ealdcrman, that is, a ſenior, 
or alderman, which by degrees came to ſtand 
for perſons of the greateſt diſtinction; becauſe 

- * ſach were choſen to diſcharge the higheſt of- 

© - Hes, being thoſe whoſe long experience ren- 

- - der'd them moſt capable, and whoſe birth 
and fortunes made them moſt conſpicuous z 

and as they were generally intruſted with the 

government of the counties, inſtead of ſay- 
ing the governor, it was ſaid the caldorman 

of ſuch a county; and by degrees this word 
came to ſignify the governor of a county or 
city. While the heptarchy laſted, theſe offi- 
cers were only during the king's pleaſure ; at 

2 luaſt they became during life, at leaſt for the 
moſt part. After the Danes were ſettled in 
. England, the title of ealdorman was changed 
3 into that of ear/, and the Normans introduced 
: that of count; which tho' different in its ori- 


«dignity. - There were ſeveral ſorts of ealdor 
men# Some were properly only governors of 

a province or county; others were owners of 
their province, holding it as of fee of the 
. crown. fo chat it was” always confidered ” 


: + "the ſea on the eaſt, and the river Ald on] 


” fiſhermen ; upon which account it is fully in- 


. © two burgeſſes to parliament; it has a market 
weekly on Saturdays, and a fair annually on 


5 dhe aſcendant with the luminaries, or with! 


9 ſignification, meant however the ſame | 


2 * 
EF 


e 


were honoured with the titles of reguli, ſub- 
regult, principes, patricii and ſometimes reges. 
Thoſe who were only governors, had the title 
of ealdormen of ſuch a county, expreſſed 
ſometimes in Latin by the term conſu/, The 
firſt adminifter'd juſtice in their own name, 
and appropriated to their own uſe all the 
profits and revenues of their reſpective coun- 
ties. The laft adminiſter d juſtice in the 
— * name, and had only ſome part of the 
profits aſigned them. A third ſort of ca/- 
dormen were thoſe, who upon account of the- 
high birth, bore the title without any aut! 
' rity, out of which rank the governors were 
commonly choſen. There were alſo infer or 
ealdormen in cities and boroughs, who were 
only ſubordinate magiſtrates, who adminiſ- 
ter*d juſtice in the king's name, and were de- 
N on the great ea/dormen or carla, which 
y the name of alderman till continues a- 
mong us to thoſe inferior officers, whilſt the 
| others are called earls only, The office of 
ealdorman was wholl civil, and had nothing 
| todo either with military or eccleſiaſtical af- 
fairs, What power each of them had, is 
not eaſy to determine; but they were all 
| obliged to be qualified with ſome — 
in the law, their buſineſs being to try cauſes, 
and to take up controverſies according totheir 
ſeveral commiſſions, In the Saxon times the 
biſhop and the ea/dorman ſat together in the 
| court to try cauſes, the one proceeding by the 
canons, and the other by the common law. 
Part of the alderman's juriſdiction was to ex- 
amine the arms, and raiſe the militia within 
| - ſuch a diſtrict, in order to ſuppreſs a riot, 
and execute the ſentence of a court of juſfice. 
He had likewiſe the cognizance of hohſe- 
breaking, robbing, &c, Nor was it lawful 
for any perſon to remove from one place to 
another, without a certificate from the a/der- 
man, Now at this time, alder men are affoci- 
ates tothe mayor or civil magiſtrate of moſt 
of our municipal or corporate cities or towns, 
who form a kind of council, and regulate 
niatters relating to the policy of the place. 
Sometimes they alſo take cognizance of civil 
and criminal matters, but very rarely, and in 
particular caſes, Their number is not li- 
mited, being in ſome places 6, and others 
26, out of which are annually. choſe the 
| mayors or chief magiſtrates, who at the ex- 
piration of their mayoralty devolve again into 
aldermen. The 26 a/dermen of London preſide 
over the 26 wards of the city, and when any 
of them die, the wardmote return two, out 
of u hich the lord mayor and al/dermen chooſe 
done. All the aldermen who have been lord 
mayors, and the three eldeſt who have not 
yet arrived to that dignity, are by charter 
Juſtices of the peace. | 
ALE (S.) all- drink or liquor made of malt; 


but fince 1 is become ſo great a trade, 


the milder or ſcfter ſort is called ale, and the 
harſher beer, ALE- 
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ALE. 
ALE-CO/NNER. (S.) an 


. 


officer appointed by JALFRE'TON (S.) a market-tows in Don 
r eee eee 


after the meaſures or pots uſed in ale- 
ALE'CTO (S.) in the Hearben Mythology, was 
one of the furies of hell, &c. 
ALECTRY'OMANCY (S.) an ancient fort 
of divination, whereby ſome pretended to 
foretel future events, which was performed 
dy ſuperſtitiouſly preparing a cock by ſome 
magical incantations, &c, and then fifting 
duſt or fine ſand upon ſome plane, and 


writing the alphabet and then ſprinkling 


barley or other grain thereon, from whence 
the cock pecking what he thought proper, 
- thoſe letters from whence he had taken the 

grains being collected, were made into a ſen- 


tence, from whence the event was pretended | . 


to be known. 

ALE-DRA/PER (S.) one that ſells or retails 
ale in a publick houſe, called a 
can or ale-bouſe-keeper, * 

A AR (S.) ale grown ſour, or too ſtale to 
| n 
lead, dyers, &c. inſtead of vi IF 
ALE-HO/USE (S.) a houſe, alice, or 
where ſtrong drink is retail d, to ſuch per- 
ſons as want to drink it. 


ALE/MBECK (S.) a chymiſt's ſtill, made in 


the ſhape of an helmet, with a beak, or noſe 


towards the bottom, by which the vapours 


deſcend. 
ALERT (A.) briſk, lively, active, as it were 


upon the wing. 
ALE'SBURY; AYLE'SBURY, or AI'LSBU. 


RY (S.) the largeſt and beſt market-town in| 


Bucking ba mſbire, ſeated on a part of the river 
Tame, in the caſt end of a fruitful vale of the 
ſame name. In William the Conqueror's time 
it wasa manor royal, which he beſtowed upon 


his favourites, to hold of him by this tenure, | 


viz, that they ſhould find litter or ſtraw for 
the king's bed and chambers whenever he 
ſhould come that way, and provide him three 
eels in winter, and cbree green geeſe in ſum- 
mer, beſides herbs for his chamber ; and this 
they were to do thrice a year, if the king 


came ſo often thither, At preſent the ton 


confiſts of ſeveral large ftreets; and the mar 
ket- houſe, which is a handſome build: 

ſtands in a kind of ſquare, It has a very 
convenient town- where the affizes and 
ſeſſions are annually held. It is 34 computed, 
and 44 meaſured miles from The 
market, which is well ſtored. with all man- 


ner of proviſiona, is kept on Saturdays, and 
I ee 


its principal 
March and Palm- Monday. It is a borough- 
town, whoſe chief officer is a conſtable, put 
in by the lord of the manor, or choſe by the 


inhabitants, and confirmed by him. It ſends} 


two to parliament. 

tha t confiſts of two ſyllables mute than a 
- common heroick. | 
ALE'XIPHARMICK (A) remedies of ſuch 
tere 25 are fitted to expel poiſons 


| 


NE (A.) in Paetry, a metre | 


| 


- 
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Alfred, 100 computed, and 135 meaſured- 
miles from London. Its market day is Mon- 
day. This town is much noted for brewing 
very ſtrong and curious: taſted ale. ＋ * 
A'LGEBRA (S.) *s the ſcience of univerſat 
quantity; whereby difficult queſtions in arith- 
metick and geometry are ſolved. The me- 
thods uſed are two, wiz, analytical, or the 
taking of that which is enquired after, as if 
it were known, and then going back by con- 
ſequences, until it be found to be equal to 
23 really known :, Or elſe 
wiſe ſynthetical, that is, the taking uf that 
| which is wanted or known, and thence pro- 
ceeding by conſequences, to the diſcovery of 
what is enquired after, or unknown. In this 
art, quantities or numbers are repreſented by 
letters, and ſometimes by figures alſo (as 
there may be occaſion.) The advantages of 
thus expreſſing quantities is, that the num- 
ders with their ſeveral operations, which in 
vulgar arithmetick would be loſt or fwallow- 
ed up, in this are ſo ordered and managed, 
as to be preſerved diſtin and in view, and 
at laſt produce a canon or rule for refolving 
not only the particular ropoſed, but 
in general, any other of the like nature. 
ALGEBRAVICAL (A.) any thing that belongs 


to, or is petformed by algebra. : 
ALGEBRA'IST (8) a that reſolves 
geſtions by, or is ſkilled in algebra. a 


tick, whether algebraical or numerical. 
A'/LGORITHM (S.) the art of dume ical 
computation; and particularly means the 
five rules of arithmetick, called nunieratiog, 
| addition, ſubſtraction, multiplication, and 
diviſion, 2 * 
 ALHO'LLANTIDE (S.) the firſt day of N- 
 wember, or All-Saints day. 2 
ALIAS (Part.) alſo, or another beſides whad 
das been already named. | 
A'LIEN (S.) a ftranger, or er, one not 
born in the country, nor Mturalized; which 
according to the common law of England, is 
incapable of inheriting lands till he be natu- 
| ralized; alſo in corporations, all are called 
| foreigcers, who are not freemen thereof by 
birth, ſervitude, purchaſe, or gift. | 
ALIEN (V.) to transfer the property of 2 


4* 
py 


on or family that was not the beir by 
birth, to difinherit thoſe who would other- 
wiſe have claimed it. | 
A'LIENABLE (A.) any thing that may be 
made over or conveyed to another, &. 
| ALIENA'TED (A.) conveyed or made over to 


a ſtranger. 
ALIENA'TE (V.) to eſtran e or draw away 
the affe&tzons, to make over or give away to 
ſttraugers. 


ALIENA'TION (S.) an eftranging, giving a- 


1 Way, * to rangers, a man's 


contrari- _ 


A'LGORISM (S.) the practice of arithme- 


q thing to another, to make over an eftate to a 


= 


— * 


A Lk 
ALOE (1 ee by Sus conſe ofeve | 


to diſmount, or get off 
- REV DS r 
TY in the fant pur or form 


en Wr 


© with a 
A'LIMENT (S.) 


nature, whet 
wc ble nouriſhment, or Ak In 5 


e, it 

er converting of the ſabftagce Waſh 
mouth into chyle, in order to re- 

A the continual decay of the body, cau- 

by perſpiration, or otherwiſe. 

ALIMENTARY or 3 (A.) 

vouriſhing, feeding in Anatomy, that 

3 * in body, denn n which the food 
we the alimentary ſecl. 8 

*. maintenance, 
AM in Law, ta, a RY may ſue her huſ- 


n= fy who is from him without 
with e ent or adultery. 
T er * Arithmetick, is 


, that n any cer 
taein number of times without leaving a te- 
_  mainger ; 26, 318 an aliquant part of 10, 
; it in contained 3 times, and 1 over. 
T. FART (S) in Abend, is 
which is contained an exact 
Ge. times ip another number, 
r as, 32 4h 
922 IS, Kenn 
8 the herb, 
28 mn * 
ALIZEE'S (S,) a fort of wind in he Crider 
934 which 3 * 


times 97 2 the year, in 
22 , nog 2 1s, 


* that 


| * 


ac 
3 ome . its pretend e . 


ve ell dſl, that 6 will redu 
_ bodjes into a — ac, 9 


ALL 
tt lv whe , a Ace 


Pelarile A'LKALIES, ire the volatile 1 
bounding in vegetables; ſo termed, 2 
upon the application of an acid to them, a 
ym enſues, 1 
ATE BODIES (S. Chymifhy, 
are thoſe whoſe — i formed, as to 
be capable of being pierced, and put into a 
ſtrong motion by an acid. 

Altalizate Spirit of Wine, in Chymiſhy, 
very ftrong righ ſpirit, that when ſet on 
burns quite away without leaving any dregs, 
and will ſer fire to gun- powder. 

1 2 (8) converting to an 
alkali. 
A*LKANET {($.7 the herb commonly called 


bugloſs, 
a (S) a fireet-ment, wherein the 
nt is the berries of kermes, 
ma an extraordinary reſtorative, a — 
1 „ to nature, by its nutritive 3 
(Part.) =— 2 ſum, . 
te, the whole, ea 
ILA TOS ALAN — * 
natemy, one of the coats 
© 60 nd, inſerted between the amnion 
and chorion, and is 4 ſor the urine 
from the bladder by the navel and 
en.! In ſeveral beafts, TILL 
nica arci minalis it bei ſhaped 2 hog's 
| = deri die th ſome beaſts, it 


a ef ALLA ee the alder wee is 6 
called. 
2 any fort of metal, 


ALLA'Y or ALLO'Y 

of a meaner or bafer fort, that is mixed with 
a puret or finer fort; as copper or any Other 
metal, with gold or fulver, th order to make 
it harder and more workable, or to reduce 
it to the ftandard of the mint of any parti- 
"cular N England, * 
n 4 OY ae er ay, ca 

Weide or amy or , 

makes . pound weight inetd, bf w which 


the current coin is made, The 


* 2 its power, and. 


A'LKALI 8 t- 
— * A (+) the of ſea blite, 2 
the chief inttedients in tnak ing glaſs ; in 

domi on received ule and ſenſe of t the words 

it is any matter, which being mixed with 
an acid, an efferve » Or | 15 


A 


22 N mixed with il, by 
the help of 
BA in cg, are produced 


by burning the plant kali, &c. and making 
n lixivium or lee of its aſhes, which being 


Z 


SALTS, are en | 


ba ve di ers different —— —— rh 
with divers forts of 
roy, l 2 


nerally have the Pendel 
Gn is the coarſeft 
ALLA*Y” VV.) to eaſe, 'affnage, cr ante 
of pain, to debafe any metal by mix- 
ern to reduce 
y ſubſtance to a leſſer value by putting 
97 it one of à meaner nature, or different 
quality ; in Carvieg, it bgnifies to cut up 
8 
ALLE to to bri 
thing as 2 propf, to quote, ' ro inflance, or 
bring in precedents. 
ALLEGA'TION (s.) . Gitation; or 
52 IR n 


. e 


= 


A 


* 


* 1 


W N Be „ Hogs wr 


SA S887 N Fer 


1ER Bar 


ALL 


ſwears to keep) to his prince, according 
the conſtitution of the kingdom or tountry, 
where he is botn or refides. 


ries in one's fpeech or writing, to a 
'fabjeR, by ſuppoſing it to have an i- 
cal, as well as  plam meaning. 
ALLE'GORY (S.) a fabulous, Neunes way 
of ſpeaking, made uſe of by thofe, who'ſay 
one thing, and mean another, wh 
tera] meaning of the words is not to be fe- 
+ garded, but the defign, moral, or application 
of the fable or figtire is to be obſerved. 
ALLE'GRO (A.) in Mufick, ſhows that the 
ance ought to be in a briſk, liveiy 
manner, but not too faſt. If poco Rants be- 
fore, the muſick muſt be perform d in ſothe - 
what a ſlower or graver manner that ſingle 
allegro ; if it be preceded by bin, the 
muſick muſt be fomewhat faſter than gro, 
nd then is the quickeſt of all. In every ſwift 
movement, the player or finger truſt be 
careful to be diſtinct, and not hurry himſel 
into confuſion, and his auditors into untaſi- 
neſs, wy too much fire and precipitancy. | 
ALLELU'JAH, HALLELU/JAH or AL- 


| guage ms generally 
—_— meaning in Eng, Proife 
ALLELU/JAH (s.) the herb French * C 
"8 27 
ND a cer- 
com- 


over in a grave fort of à manner, and yet 
the ſame time fo fprighty, as to be divert- 
ing to the ear g of which Celli has given 
abundance of fine examples. 
ALLERI'ONS (S.) in Heraldry, are the tart · 
tet or martinet without beak or feet 
but they differ the martlet in this, that 
their wings are expanded, the martlet's ſhut, 
which are never painted fronting, as tl 


a/lerions are, 
A'LLERTON, r 
in the NMerb- Riding of , 166 cc 


„and about 190 meaſured miles from 
a mile long, well - built; ir ſends two mem 


ders to „ hath a good marker 
weekly on Wedneſdays, for cattie, corn, and 
other z and on the 24th of Aug 


dne of the greateſt beaſt fairs in Eng/ard. 
ALLEVIATE (V.) to eaſe, lay, af ge, 


lighten, or or 
TEE &.) a — eaſing, 
vaging, or . 
A'LLEY (S.)'a" narrow fircet; lane, or paſ- 
late, where, tho many houſes are bui-t, yet 


uu, coaches; and other carriages cannot goſ 


| aitbral duty whith ewury ſubje@t owes land 
to: 


ALLEGORVZE (V.) to make uſe of o-f 


efein he 


an alley muſt be wide med. mins 
to abreaſt, whereas a path is undeter- 
mined, In a Compartment, it ſeparatty” the 
ſhuares in a parterre.” In Ppecke, it is 
that which is larger at the entratice than 
at the going out, to make the length ſeem 
reater. p x 
ca AUE (s.) a tle ad % by the fidb 
of a great one. | 
From A IAE (S.) a walk chat yoes from the 
front of a bui'ding, and if platited with 
trees, comm only called a v or vio 
A'LL-GOOD (S.) the herb mercuty, or gbod 


ALLYANCE 18.) 2 uniting families by mar- 
riages 3 © league or covenarit between fates 


one ano in ca 

by their e * * 

ALLIED (A.) joined or united by martiage, 
dr league. = 


axreement, 5 
ALLIES (S.) ſtates or grine& who have en- 
tered into a lenge or coe to help” and 
defend one another. 
A'LLIGATE (V.) to tye; link, bind, or faſteh 


ALLIGA'TION (S.) joining, laking, er 
ing together ; alſo a rule in De 
teaches the 1 ixing of commbdities of di 
tent forts arid * as to be fold at u 
ven rate, and it is of two Totts, vf | 
ALLIGA'TION MEDIA... {S.) bs when ths 
quantity ad pr ce of ſeveral ſorts of yrods 
is given, to find the rate at which'the Whole 
mixture is to be ſold. : 
ALuIGA'TION ALTERNATE (8) thews 
how dee = por of known and different 
6 proportion, that the whole 
may be ſold at any rate MW] en the 
loweſt and brgheſt prized commodities. 


EE OE 

Weſt. Indie: ; it & an arophibiout \ reg © 

and grows as long as t Res ; ſane UM them 
18 feet log, and f a dulx 3 
they ſmell ſo firong of muſk, chat M. air 
and water they are in, is affected with it at 
a conſderable di ming » 


diſtance, 
It hath but one fireet, about half A'LLIOTH (S.) a ſtar in the great bear's tail, 


bays — to mariners in finding 


thiſtle, cichery, fenne], endive, lettice, tur- 
rants, forrel, &c. boiled. 41 | 
ALLOCA'TION (S.) in the Exrheqwer, is the 


allow} icle in at account. 

l SAS T1 bs hs 

> OE of the 
2 


. 


ALM 
8 


„upon an officer's requiri | 
a Rs money to be allowed him, which, 
dy virtue of his place, he has diſburied. 
LLO/DIAL er ALLO/DIAN- (A) that 
Which 1s free of any incumbrance of ſervice 
or rent, as, allodial lands are free lands. 
ALLODIUM (s.) in the Civil Law, a free- 
| A cy any _ of 
 _; his own right, without having any obligation 
to another, and is oppoſed to feadum or fee. 
ALLO/NGE (s.) in Fencing, is a paſs or thruſt 
made by any perſon at his enemy. ; 
ALLO'T (V.) to affign, give, or appoint ; 
. alſo to divide into parts any whole thing, as 
Ne ſhip, or other large quantity 


Alleria of Goods, in Merchandize, is 
when a ſhip's cargo or other large parcel of 
goods is divided into ſeveral parts, in order to 
de ſold, and the parties who buy them, have 
. their names writ upon ſeveral pieces of 
per, and by an indifferent perſon are fixed to 
|. leveral lots or parts; ſo that each perſon has 
that parcel, which anſwers to the lot with 
ALLOW . — yield, permi 
. J grant, give, yield, permit, 
_ ſuffer, or indulge. | 
ALLO/WABLE (A.) lawful, fit, convenient, 
r to be done, &c. f N 
AELO/WANCE (S.) perm iſſion, leave, con- 
ſent ; alſo a ſfipend, „income, &c, | 
ALLO'Y (S.) the ſame with Allay. x 
A'LL-SEED (S.) a plant fo called, becauſe of 
- _ Its great quantity of ſeed. | 
ALLVU'DE V.) to ſpeak figuratively, or refer 
"to ſomething not preſent. 
 A'LLUM (S.] a kind of mineral ſalt of an 
acid taſte, leaving in the mouth a ſenſe of 
i „ accompanied with a conſiderable 
degree of aſtringency. 2 
ALLU'MINATE (V.) to make beautiful, to 
dlecorate, adorn, or make fine ; before print - 
ing yy ted, certain perſons, called a/- 
n, made it a trade or buſineſs to paint 
the initial letters of manuſcripts in all man- 
f 132 and to gild them with ſilver 
old, as may ſtill be ſeen in the vellum 
manuſtript bibles, &c. 


certain | 20n, imagined to 


| rn or A'LLUMY (AJas roug 
my quality, feeling or taſting li ; 
lum; allo any thing foalced or lajl in a Uf. 
| ſolution thereof in common water, 
ALLURE (V.) to entice, wheedle, deceive, 
deguile, or decoy by any artifice, &c. 
bring or draw to the lure or bait. ; 
ALLU*RINGNRSS or ALLU/REMENT (S. 
© temptingneſs, decoying, ſtriving by ſome ar- 
whice to work a perſon, in order to de- 
ceive or bring him over to do a particular 


"ALCUSION (8) when any thing is pukenor 


or thing, 
MACA or  ALMUCA'/N- 


1 


| ( 


F ) circles parallel rials 


AL M 


thro' all the degrees 
of the meridian; Their uſe is to ſhew the 
height of the ſun or ſtars ; being laid down 
upon ſeveral quadrants, are there called pa- 
rallels of altitude. | 
A'LMAGEST (S.) the celebrated treatiſe of 
the ſphere wrote by Prolemy, which by way 
of eminence is ſo called; notwithſtanding, 
ſome famous aſtronomers of later date have 
wrote books under the ſame title; as, Ricci- 
olus's New Almageſt, &c. | 
ALMAIN (S.) a , or native of Ger- 
many; alſo an air or tune in muſick called 
alſo an almand, &c. which ſee. a 
A'LMANACK (S.) as now uſed, is that book 
or inſtrument, in which is recounted the days 
of the week, month, or year, both com- 
mon and particular, diſtinguiſhing the faſts 
"a8 feaſts the common days, by proper 
| err ges 
of the moon, eclipſes, &c. and as theſe par- 


ticulars differ in different countries, ſo do 
the almanacis alſo one from another. 
ALMIGHTY (S.) omnipotent, all- powerful, 
one of the attributes of God, applicable to 
no created being whatever. | 


A'LMONARY (S.) a treaſury for the buſi- 
neſs of charity or alm. 
A'LMOND (S.) a nut or fruit incloſed within 
a thick ſhell, and thin ſkin, growing upon a 
y tall tree, reſembling a peach tree, 
nt in Germany, France, and many o- 
ther countries; they are of two ſorts, the 
ſweet and the bitter; Aaron's rod, which bore 
bloſſoms and fruit in the wilderneſs, was cf 
the wood of the a/mond tree, In Refinery, 
thoſe furnaces where they ſeparate the me- 
tal, that is mixed among the coals, in the 
| c. are called a/mond furnaces, 
ALMONER or A'LMNER (S.) one who 
2 e or manages 5 or charity 
a king or prince; com a dignified 
_ clergyman, called bd — ge lord bigb 
almoner, who has the forfeiture of all deo - 
dands, the forfeitures by accidental murders, 
and the goods, of ſelf-murderers, which he 
Der — yay wy I 
cuſtom, | a priv to give the 
" diſh from the wo 2 — 
ſors as he pleaſed, or inſtead thereof an alm: 


almoner, who 
is alſo 72 nces in the 
© towns and places, thro” which tl. e king paſſes 
in his. progreſs, He has alſo the charge of 
ſeveral poor penhoners to the court, below 
ſtairs, conſiſting of ſuch as have ſpent their 
= and become ſuperannuated in the 


ing's ſervice ; nipe yidown of ſock pal 


ALO 
_. hold ſervants as died „and were not able] 
to provide for their wives and children, whom 
- heduly pays; under the /ord a/moner is a ſub- 
almoner, 4 yeoman, 2 — the 
N almondy, choſe by his 
A'LMONRY or A'LMRY'(S.) the office or 
place where ſuch alms are diſtributed, 
ALMO'ST (Part.) _— but a little, near 
282222 
ALMS (S.) ſu 9 
tiven to the poor, to relieve their immediate 
— make « forum grevifuier 


A'LMS. HOUSE (S.) a place built and endow- 
ed for the entertainment and relief of a cer- 
tain number of poor, aged, or diſabled per- 
2 and ſometimes of both, at 

| nee of 2 ivate or perſons ; 

| iffers from an only in beingleſs, 
AIRY directions 
LNWICK ($.) x pretty N 

A a town in Nor- 
— with a 1h — Saturdays, 
diſtant 226 computed, and 268 mantured 
miles from London, 

A'LOES (s.) a ſort cf tree that comes from 
the Indrer, about eight or ten feet high, at 
the head of it is a bunch of leaves, 
which are thick and indented, broad at bot- 
tom, but growing narrower toward the p int 
and about four feet in length. The bloſſom 

12 with yellow, and double 

DS: the frele is rnend likes hege 

and red. The juice of the leaves 

| Samm nt by cutting thee, and catching 
the liquor in bottles. The wood is exceeding 
fragrant, eſpecially when burnt ; but ſome 

F reject the tree, 20d affirm, chat the plant is 
the true ale, the leaves whereof are about 
two inches thick, 
the middle whereof riſes a ſtem, which bears 

| — kernel, extremely light and almoſt 
round; from theſe leaves an exceeding bitter 
| juice isextrafted, which preſerves dead bodies 

. . waſhed therewith from putrefaction. There 

+ are many ways of extraQting the juice, and 
making it into the drug commonly going un- 
der this name, which we forbear mentioning 
n berbaliſts upon 


ALOE Ticks (8. medicines that have aloe 

; * „r 

ALO'FT (Fan.) on high, far above one's 
reach; a word 8 Sea men, by 


whom it is principally 
„ eee without com · 
retir” 
ALO' 0 (Part,) forwards, or towards one's 
- journey's end, as, 70 go ah ; alſo ſtretched 
ut at full Jength, as, be lies all along, 
ALOO/F eee Soo Term, Exnifying that 
the ſteerſman ſhould keep the ſhip cloſe to 
tze wind; but. in Comes Speech ie fgnifee 
to ſtand at a 


diſtance, 
er (S.) the diſeaſe called fer- cvil or 


and chamfer d, in 


þ 


4 1 +... 


tone, or audible 
voice ; plain heard. 

A'LPHA (8) the firſt letter in the Greek al. 
phabet, anſwering to our A; ſometimes uſed 
metaphorically for one firſt in order. 

A/LPHABET (S.) the whole collection of let 
ters in any language, diſpoſed in the order of 
that particular nation or people. 

ALPHABE'TICAL (A.) anything that be- 
longs to, or is put in the ſame order with 
the alphabet. 

ALPHO'NSINE-TABLES (S.] certain a- 
nomical tables, compoſed by the command, 
and under the direction of Alphonſus, king 
of Coftile, who is reported to * — 


fe © 


and —— 
whole ly burnt down on 22 day 
1610 ; fince when the market- 
many of the dwelling-houſes are handſomely 
re-built with brick. 
A'LSO (Part.) this as well as that, or this 
matter or thing now ſpeaking of, and ſome 
—_— . or thing both conſidered or 


ALSTON-MORE(S.) a large baili- 
wick town in Cumberland, built on a bill, at 
the bottom of which runs the Tine, It bas 
a market on Saturdays, and is 209 comput- 
ed, and 250 meaſured miles from Landon. 

ALT (A.) in Mufich, fignifies thoſe particular 
notes or parts that are the common 
ſyſtem, or five lines, c. 

A'LTAR (S.) a ſort of table, which the old 
heathens made uſe of, to offer ſacrifice to 
their gods. Who, 23 they had three ſorts of 
deities, ſo there were three ſorts of ater: ; 
thoſe for the celeſtial gods were raiſed as hi 
from the floor as a middle-ſia d man 
make uſe of them : Thoſe for the infernal 

were placed in a little trench below the 
—— — ʒ and the terreſtrial deĩ · 
tics had their allars ſet upon the ground, 2 
very little raiſed, laid with ſod, and covered 
with vervine. Among the Fees there was 

great variety of a/tars, and alio in the primi- 
tive Chriſtian church, and even to this day, 
in the Roman Catholick church; but the 
church of England, and all the ref.amed 
churches diſcontinue the name, and bave 


aboliſhed the doctrine that ſupported the uſo, 
A'LTER (V.) to change 2 


thing from one 
form 


ALU A M8 


drm te Wti6thir, to vary or torn one's ro- bottorns , et coe on the top of the thier, to 

zen de u Werent matter de what it w. ſuoblime uyy thing in a chytnical furtace, 

A/LVEARY {S:) S beechive; or place where 
ders are-noutiſhed'; in A, cht part, 
or inward ci of the ear where the wax is 
bred, is ſo called. 


= 


changed, of put into another form or con- 
ALTERATION 18.) nay ſort er change or ALVE/OLA (s.) the Cockets, or hollow wexyi- 


TERADLE .) that wy be varied, 


arenvives 05.) tn Pepe, ar 


9 that by Now, and almoſt , 
— means work upon the conſtitu on, 


dorreckinz 2 the humdurs, 


dd rendering them Healthful, | 
- . A'LTERCATE % to ſquabble, contend, 


, or wran 
ALTERCA' (S.) A ſqusbbliog, conten- 
Gon, ſcolding, wrangling, diſpu 7 
ALTERNA ot ALTERNAT (4.) ) 


+ Whatever is done by turns, or one after 
ther. Tn Geometsy, alternate ung es are — 
which are formed by a line, cu of eroſſ- 
ing two or more parallel ines, and ure on the 
fides of the cutting line, the one 
the firſt parallel, and the other above 
the ſecond; In the doctrine of Proporteenal 
. Duantities, albern ate proportion is, vbere the 
t of one ratio is to Its eonſequent, 


are boch A'LWAYS (Part.) eontinually, ine 


A AN (Port.) in the Sea Language, h̃gnifles 


ties of che jaws, where the teeth grow. 
and to core. 4 
of the verb fab. 
perſ®n*s immediate 
king cf himſelf, as, I am. 


ever, to ume 
AM (v.) the preſeng ten 
poten; and means u 


yielding, ſubmittinę, or ftiking che top-faily 
In Common Asa irs, it means * 
Sith one's utmoſt power or ability ; as, be 
comes on amain, i. e. be improves och or 
comes forward very (aſt; aiſo in the game or 
y with dice called bazard, the firſt number 
to 9, both — chat * thrown, 
in culled the mary, or 
AMATGAMATE {V.) with the Chymiſts, is 
to mix gold, filver, or other 
metals, to reduce it to a fine powder or paſte. 
AMALGAMA?TION (s.) the diffolving me- 
tals, by quickfilver or mercury. 


us The antecedent of another is to its conſe - aer ine er 


tz the ſame ratio ho ding alternately, by 
chanꝑint the antecedent: into 
rere. ap- 
to Herald | is uſe in teſpe#? of the 

| x of the 
ALTERNA'TION (S.) A regular changing by 
. eee 


1 of eK en 
Vent it. 
eee of meaſuring per · 

— heights, — 
ALTITUDE (S.) the height of any thing 


a doe the eye of the beholder; and in a Geo- | 


wetrick Semſe, is the — or What 
conſtitutes or a J and in 
Loy it i called v 

ALTO (Part.) , abſolutely, 


A TON (s.) a tolerable town in Mampſbire, 
having a great market on Saturdays, about 
29 calputed, £4, und $0 neadare e e 


 ALTRUNCHAM 5 a fine ſmall market 
ton in Chee, 137 computed, and 152 
mes fured miles from London, governed by 4 
mayor, Tc. whoſe market is weekly on Sa · 
turdays, and fair on the 25th of 
WLTVS of ALT (S.) » Mojical Yerm, mn. 
. 
ed by men, Nhat 
performed by boys and women being calle 


qe rnd 


the ere. 
-ALV/DELS (s.) thoſe per: or glaſſes 4 


of 


„as ALA NU ENSIS 18 085 one — what 


AMA'SS V. es . wether 
'SS ( cap up, or colleft 
great of money, wares, or wealth 
of kind hatever. 


e ee e, 


— — 


AMA 2K (V.) t6 
confound, 
A'MAZONS (S) 
women of Sarmatia, tm the river 2 
They permitted no men to live 
and if by the converſation which they bad 
with the men of neighbouring countries once 
a year, they forth atry male children, 
deſtroyed us ſoon us" born; but 
treat cate of the females, und bred them 
>. On the left fide their boſom was 
they burkt one of their breafts, 
7 page it not Hinder them in che uſe of 
their — and the other way preſerved 4 
ſuckle their girk: 
tended their at far as Epbiſus in 
but coming into Eure were defeated 
Athenians under Thejens : — 
tine there is no more in the whole #eoeount, 
than that it wh fot the women ta 
go to war along with the men, and that all 
the other parti of their hiſtory are 
AC — (S.) — — ; far-fetched cir- 
by the proper argumeat, 
or or Ahe diere — 1 err 


AMBAR- 


i gg PEAS RAS 


F 


ELLIS 


AMB 


+ ficed the ow. F 
MBA/SSADOR (S. fee ENB dr. 


order to make advintaye of both. 
A'MBIEENT' (A.) any thing that ſurrounda, 
encompaſſes, or is all about another thing; 
particularly applied to the common air, that 


encircles all other bodies in this lower world. 
AMBIFA/RIOUS (A.) one who with a 
ouble meaning; a deceitful „ that 


may bear ſeyeral interpretations, 

AMBI GENAL (A.) in egi, relates to 
an hyperbola, which has one of its legs in- 
ſerib d, and the other circumſcrib d. 

AMBIGUITY or AMR OUOUSNESS (S.) 
doubtfulneſs, double meaning, obſcurity, an 
tt ing that leaves or keeps the mind in ſuſ- 
penſe what to determine, or which fide of 
the queſtion to * Gal, 

AMBIGUOUS (A.) in, un- 


A nr (s.) a Grometrical Term, fignifying 
the boundary, out · ine, or circumference 
— figure, or irregular. 
I"11ON (S.) a vehement defire of great- 
neſs or fame, a thirft after power, a reſtleſi- 
neſs that cannot bear any competitor, either 
honour, 


AMBA'SSADRESS (S.) a woman that is ſent 
© of an errand to negotiate buſineG for ano- | 


| longingro the mean and baſe practice of ding 
ith contrary parties at the fame time, in 


of þ 


AME. 


AMRARVA'LIA n feſtivals, or ra-] AMBI'TIOUS (A.) greedy of praiſes honqur, 
. Meg Ty Ne Remote beſos they wont ABLE (V.) to mince, or mimic, to pa 
| uſed by the Romans before they went | 'MBLE (V.] to. mince, or mimiek, to 
to xeapi At which time” they carried a | the wanton, In Herfes, c fdes at 
| ſow-wſth pig three times round the fleld, one each ſtey or remove, both the lat on; ane 
of the company, all that ile, With an} fide Deng rey vp together. 
daken garland upon his head, fipging the A'MBLESIDE (S.) in W:fmcoreland, a town 
pralſet of Ceres j which done, they poured } whoſe market is held an Wedneſdays, 
Fut wine and milk upon an altar, then ſacri- | computed, and 250 meaſured males from 


| Longon, "13-44 * 
A/MBLYGON (S.) a figure whoſe angles are 


obtuſe, or larger than a right angle, wiz. 
ing more than 


| — | 
AMBLYGO/NIAL (A. f . angled. | 


ther; alſo the wife of an ambaſſador, _ 
A MRER (S. J a yellow, tranſparent, gum- | AMBRE/SBURY S.) in Hire, a very an- 
mous, or bituminous ſubſtance, of a retingus | cient town, but the market on Fridays is 
taſte, and ſmell Bike gil of turpentine. now almoſt diſuſed. _ 5 | 
A'MBER-GREASE 5 a fragrant drug, of 2 | A MBRO/SIA (S.] any thing that i ing 
* in or aſh lon; oe 3 rs pleaſant B * * 7 * my 2 
is uſed both as a ne and a It it was what they eir dz and god- 
is found in ſeveral of the, ocean, v deſſes ther ſelves with ; likevaſe the 
the coaſts of Muſcovy, and the Indian ſhore; herb ca d the oat 2 8 
imagined to be a mixture of wax and boney, | AMBS-A'CE or A Ack (S.] 2 term 
which being hardened by the ſun, by falling | in Goming, when two aces arethrown at qne 
into the ſea, is there broyght, ta perfectien.] time. A he Na 
There are _ other opinions gy AMBULA'TION ($,) walking, or moving 
this matter, but what ſu this i from plage. to place; in it is 
bern wy e 268 that args ASL pops, (S.) that ae 
may be extra f NM. or . " er L 
| dom. have been gm before Pop ier rſey and 2 at W — 
full maturity, that upon heit broke were out in wellings | 
found to contain wax and honey in 2 AMBUSH, 4 T a. hs. 
who has the] 2. lying in wait to ſurprige at vuawages 3 
| | ke; metaphorically, | 2 yſed in Military Affairt, when a 
one Who plays the Jack on both fides; and chment of ſoldiers lis concealed in a 
in a Law Senſe, a juror who takes money of | woo, ot other convenient place, thantercept 
„ 
AMBIDE'XTR A.) ung, or de - alfo the p where the action is; dong, s 


ſometimes ſo called. "7 * * 
AME'L-CORN (S.] French rice, or grain of 
Which ſtarch is made. * 
AME 'N (Part.) may it be ſo, let it be fo, Ka- 
gee, with, or deſue it may beſo, 4 the 
© matter before ſpoke ſpecifiedgin which ſanſe, 
the church. puts it at the end of ovety;pra 
AMENABLE (4.) of an eaſy or affable 2 
z and in Law, it is uſed for a womap's 
ub ting herſelf to the governance of hex. 
AMEND (V.) 10 improve in art, to. reform 
or what 4 200k done amiſs, to be- 
| have better than heretofore. 
AME'NDABLE (A.) that which may be 
made better, or that may be improved or 
AMENDMSNT ($.) iniproving,” growing 
better, correfting what is amiſaʒ in Law, it 
is che rectifying, or ſupplying a miſtake, or 
n covered before judg- 
ment. 
AME'NDS. (S.) an equivalent, or ſatisfaQion 
for an injury done, or a favou; received. 
AME'NITY (S) the tneſs ofa garden, 


bed ery Fs, 


A M M 
AME'RCE (V.) to puniſh by laying » fine up- 
an , at the diſcretion of the court, 


on 
AMERCEMENT or AME RCIAMENT 
(S.) z penalty, mul, or fine, charged or 


" ullefſed by the peers or equals of a perſon, 
for an done ; or a pecuniary puniſh- 


ment inflifted upon offenders at the mercy of 
the court 3 in which it differs from a fine, 
_ which isa mult aſcertained by ftatute. 
A'MERSHAM or A'GMONDSHAM (5) 
» fmal! market and boro gh- town in Juck- 
- ingbamfbire, that ſends two members to par- 
kament ;. it is no tion,. and its chief 
— Ui dirgetes 3 it has a fair on 
Whitfun Monday, and its market is weekly 
on Tueſdays ; it is 24 computed, and 29 
METHYST (8.) a precious fone, of 
(S.) a precious ſtone, of a de 
2 colour, the ninth in ae, upon the 
breaſt-plate of the Jewiſh high-prieſts, upon 
which the name acbar was aunty hk 
reported to refiſt poiſon, and prevent 
 enneſs; in Heraldry, it 6 iſies the purple 
- colour in the cont of a nobleman ; in Cen- 
Hlemens Eſcutcheons, it is called purpure; and 


in Princes, it is called mercury, 
Areas (A. 4k of turnings and 
windings, a maze in Poe 
A'MIABLE (A.) lovely, defirable, charming, 
beautiful; in Arithmerick, thoſe numbers that 
are mutually equal to each other's e 
porte, are called amiable numbers ; ſuch as 
- 2384 and 220: The aliquot parts of 284 are 
242, 71, 4, 2, 1, the ſum of which is 
220; and the aliquot parts of 220 are 110, 
5 44, 22, 20, 11, 10, 5, 4, 2, 1, the 
whereof is 284, 
r 


rmingneſi. 1 
AMIA'NTUS (S.) a ſort of ſtone like allum, 
Nen 
ume ; lome 17 
b An hair. * 
A*MICABLE (A.) friendly, courteous, loving, 


kind, peaceable. | 
AMICABILITY or AMICA'BLENESS (s.) 
_ courteouſneſs, friendlineſs, kindneſs, peace- 


ableneſs, 
A'MITY (S.) friendſhip, kindneſs, love, af“ 
fection. 


A'MMON (s.) the firname of Jupiter, wor- 
ſhipped under the ſhape of a tam; alſo the 
name of one of Let's ſons by his youngeſt 
daughter, from whom ſprung the Ammonites, 

AMMO'NITES (S.) the offspring of Let's ſon 
called Ammon, who inhabited that part of 


| x oe called by Foſepbus the hollow, after 


| the Zamzumin:, Upon the 
death of Farr they invaded the land of Ca- 

naaa, and made the Ifralites tributaries; but 

at length being defeated, their country was 

bemalt d by Fepbtbab, In the reign cf Saul, 

they again invaded Canaas under their kin 

| Nabajh, with an intention to put out » 


ag 


AMP 
overthrew them, and deſtroyed the 

_ greateſt part of th-ir army; afterwards they 
were ſubdued by Juab, vanquiſhed and made 
tributary by Fotham, and defeated by Juda: 
Maccabeus, | 

AMMUNT'TION (S,) all forts of warlike 
ſtores or Nr 8 2 4 * 

der, ball, &c. pt z or 0 
the uſe of an 1 or land. N 

A'MNESTY or AMNISTV (8) a general 
pardon or act of oblivion granted by a prince 
to his ſubjects, by edi, proclamation, or 
otherwiſe, upon an accommodation or agree- 
ment with them, after a rebellion or gene- 
ral deſection 3 it is alſo applied to treaties 
between two er more foreign powers, im- 

ing, that all former acts of hoſtility 
oth be paſſed Are buried in oblivion, as 
tho' they never had been. 

A'MNION or A'MNIOS (S.) that mem- 
brane or ſkin with which the fetus in the 
womb is immediately covered. | 

AMORO'SO (S.) a lover, a gallant, one who 
deals much with the ladies. 

A'MOROUS (A.) of a loving, kind diſpoſi - 
tion ; one who delights in love-matters, 

AMORT (A.)-fad, heavy, dull, mournſul, 
diſmal, dej + diſmayed, &c. 

AMOUNT. (S.) 7 ſum, the total, the 
charge or value of a thing. | 

AMOUNT (V.) to get or riſe up, to aſcend; 
alſo to come to a certain charge or value. 

AMOU'RS (8.) affairs of love, intrigues with 
women in the criminal way, [8 

AMOU'SES (S.) counterfeit gems, artificial 


AMPHEMERI'NUS (S.] a diſtemper that 
comes every day, as an or fever. 
AMPHI'BIOUS (A.) of both ways and kinds; 
- ſuch creatures as live both on land, and in 
the water; ſuch as frogs, caſtors, otters, 
tortoiſes, ſea-calves, crocodiles, . 
AMPHIBOLO'GICAL (A.] fomething that 
ptr woo amptubology, doubtful, iudeter- 
minate. 
AMPHIBO/LOGY ($20 obſcure way, of 
ſpeaking or writing, ſo that the ſenſe, may 
Be 1 contrary and 
| Engli 
abuſe, as the 
es are, nor they 


te ways : 
age is not ſo liable to this 
nch, and other modern 
ſo much as the Latix. 
; who live be- 
d, becauſe ac- 


/ the right eyes of aſe they fublued 3 bot 


— 


ee 


8 


8. 


ay 


'B.b 


— 
2 


inn £73075 


| ANA 
2 t 
. iis"; 
 AMPLIFICA'TION(S, )the enlarging or illu- 
ſtrating cf a diſcourſe, by — whatever 
may be a means to gain upon the audi 
in order to engage their attention, or work 
upon their belief, 671 
AML (V.) to enlarge, to expound, 0 
80 


* 


extend. to illuſtrate. 10 


in AMlronomy, it is an arch of the horizon, in- 
tercepted between the true caſt or weſt poin 
© thereof, and the center of the ſun or ſtar, at 


its rifing or ſetting. 


Bedfordſhire, dy ſeated between two 
hills, diſtant from London 36 computed, and 
43 meaſured miles, has a good market week - 
on Thurſdays. Catherine, wife to 

enry VII. retired to one of the king's 
houſevin this town, after ſhe was forbid the 
court her being divorc'd, * 70 
AMPUTA/TION (S.] in Surgery, the cutting 

off a member or limb; in Gardening, the 
runing or dreſſing of vines, &c. * 
A'MULET (S.) a charm or n edicine, worn 
about the neck or other part of the body, to 
cure, and keep away certain diſtempers. 
AM'USE (Vu) to divert, put off, or keep a 
perſon from looking too narrowly into a 
matter, by feeding him with i 
that are not likely to ſucceed, Kc. 
AMU'SEMENT (S.) a diverſion or ſlight em- 


A goof ſwall concern or value. | | 
AMY'GDALATE\(S.) an artificial milk, or 
emul ſion made of blanch'd almonds. 
ANA (S.) a term uſed by Phyſicians, Ggnify- 
— —— wb medicine, an 
equal quan every ingredient is to be 
taken 2 £8 | 
ANABA'PTISTS(S.) ſometimes called Xata- 
baptiſt, and Antipedobapriſt, upon account of 
re- baptizing thoſe adult perſons, that em- 
brace their opinions, and denying it to be 


Mancer, Knipperdoling, and other German 
enthuſiaſts, a; out the time of the reforma- 


God; that we are gighteous by our own me- 
rits ard lufteritgs ; het there 

fin; that infants, are not to be baptized; 
rejectingall communion with other churches, 
n. agiſtracy, and oaths, ; maintained a com- 
munity of goods, polygamy, and that a man 
may divorce his wife, if of another opinion; 
that the godly ſhould enjoy a monarchy here 
on earth 3 that men have free, will in ſpi- 
ntual things q and that any man may preach, 
and adminiſter che ſacraments, &c. Theſe, 
and many other monſtrous opinions, led them 


þ 


under pretence of goſpel liberty, they com- 


A'MPLITUDE (S.) greatneſs, largeneſs, 46. | 


A'MTHILL {$.) 4 pretty -market-town in 


to a mad men for, ring in arms, ANAL 0/GICAL (A.) 


- 


AN. A 
80 by this name in Eng/and, differ from 
other proteſtants in little more the not 
baptizing chi dren, as appears by a confeſſion 
of faith, . publiſhed by the repreſentatives of 
above one hundred of their congregations, in 
+ the year 1689. 


: 


 JANACA/MTICK.- (A.) the fame with re- 


feftive, applied to ſounds produced by reflec- 
tion, as echoes ; ard ſometimes it is applied 
to that part of cpticks, called catoptnicks, 
Which ſee. 


point ANA CATHA'RTICKS (S.) in Phyſich, ſuch 


medicines as cauſe purging or eyacuations in 
the uppex parts of the body, viz. ſuch as 
voke ſheezing, vomiting, &c. 
|ANACEPHALZE/OSIS (S.) the recapitulating 
the heads or ſubſtance of any matter, ſpoken 
or delivered in words or writing. 
ANACRPHRALIZE (V.) to repeat the ſub- 
ſtance or heads of a diſcourſe or argument. 
ANA'CHRONISM (S.) in Chronology, is the 
ing a fact or an event much earlier than 
it ought-to be ; as of Virgil's relating Dido 
Vas in Africa in the time of AEneas, when, 
in reality, it was 300 years after the taking 
ANACREO'NTICK. (C.] a poem or copy of 
verſes, wrote by or in imitation of Anacreon, 
a famous. poet, who flouriſh'd in the both 
- Olympiad, about 400 years before Chriſt, 
commonly in the jovial or Bacchanaltan 
ſtrain; in Eng/iþ they conſiſt of ſever ſylla- 
bles, and in Latin of three feet and a bal, 


ployment, a matter of no great conſequence, | ANA'GOGY (S.) a rapturouselevation of the 


ſoul, to things divine and eternal, in extaſy z 
an endeavour to find out the myſtical mean- 
ing of any paſſage of ſeri ture. . 


A'NAGRAM (S.] 2 tranſpoſition or changing 


the letters of a name or ſentence, ſo as to 
make one or more other words or ſentences, 
that expreſs the good or ill qualities of the 
perſon or thing ;-as from Mary, the name of 
the Bleſſed Virgin, is made army, which is 


thus paraphraſed ; Þ Fog 


awful to baptize children. 7 75 
w ptize children. Jobn of Leyden, Whoſe wvomb contain'd the mighty Lord of 2 ! 


tion, wen by this name» . MATIST  (S.) a. compoſer of | 


Pike F anagrams. E 
Chuiſt wan nut dhe Len of Mary; nen frue A; NALECTS or ANALE/CTA (S.) the re- 


mains or fragments taken off a table; alſo 
certain parts or portions ſelected out of diffe- 


rent au . ot | 
ANALE/ Nina (S.) the orthographical projer- 


tion of the ſphere upon the plane of the me- 
ridian, the eye being ſuppoſed to be in the 
eaſt or weſt points of the horizon, and at an 
infinite diſtance. 


ANALE/PTICKS (s.) medicines uſed to che- 


riſh the nerves, and renew and invigorate the 
ſpirita; any thing of a reviving or reſtora - 


tive nature. | 
ional or belong- 
ing to proportion, or bearing a reſemblance 


e any. outrages 3 but table who now | 


8 2 


or relation to a >» "3 i 
8 n ANA'LOGY 
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ANA 


ANAL s) the fimilar relation or pro- 
which one thing bears to another. 


ANA'LYSIS (S.) —— | 


that are difficult, by reducing them to their 


Ur to art, 


ANALY'TIC ings ANALY'TICAL fa.) be. 


longing to ge or the method of re 


Au (V.) a term vſed by Chymiſts, 


for ſuch fiery operations by which 
ſolve bodies, in order to diſcover the 


EN hay 2 4 ——— 


el. 
had ent remembrance. 


by 
ga repetition of the ſame word at the 
2 or member of a 


e e (8.) the ſupplying a deficj- 
_ vacancy j in de, the 
e by art t nature has not given, or 
be what nature bas 
| ANAPLEROTTICKS (S.) fuch medicines 
carninate or fill up ulcers with fleſh. 
| ANAPOLOGE'TICAL (A.) n 
NAR cHx (S.) confyfion, hurlyburly, 
want of government in a nation; 
Te authority being lodged neither in a 
-— any other ſettled governors ; but e- 
| very tran acts in the manner moſt agreeable 
dds himſelf, having no ſu to control him. 
ANASA RCA (S.) z kind of droply that fills 
IT pituitous humours. 

S.) ſuch medicines as 
N of the veſſels, and 
"cauſe a free circulation of the blood, 

ANA'THEMA (S.) ſometimes it fignifies a 
ogy on mpg ng gage ea ys 
foh curled, as we fay by bell, book, and 


— 


7 candle. The Few: call it cherem. It reached fiſh. 


to u four-fold fignification ; for it was either 
an conſecrated to the-honour of the 
eſomething devoted to deſtruction, 
NN eds a6/be the eljett of nerd) 
_ averſion; e 
on account of ſore great miſhehaviour, of 
which there were ſeveral ſorts. I need not 
infiſt upon the firſt fignification ; as to the 
| ſecond, we have a remarable inttance of it 
in the thy of Fericho, Fobua vi; 17. the 
- third kind of anathema is related in Ezra's 
_ edict, chap. x. 3. the fourth kind was exe- 
2 cuted upen offences Jure pacis, i. e. rarer. 
CE IE naps Go 


4 ARATREMATYZE (V. 55— 
put under a curſe. | 
* ANA'TOCISM (SJ the ule, intereſt, or i 


mz. 


ANC 


| — — 


TA TOMIST ($.) a profeſſor or practiſer of, 


in the art of anatomy, 


| diſcover theftruRure of their parts. 
A'NCESTORS (S.) fore-fathers 
or thoſe from whom a perſon 
A*NCHOR (S.) the inftrument that keeps 
ſhip from being driven from the place where 


A'NCHOR (V.) to heave, eaſt de e out 
the ancbor, in order to top the ſhip from go- 


a deſart, that 
of temptation, and dre e eee 
2 prayer, and other * 


ANCHO/VY (S.) a ſmall ſea-filh, which 
whew pickled #mack uſed 266 fives to oth 


the 

gr 'is fo called; A e, thoſe 
peifitas who liave feryel the ſera ate 
the place, or pariſh they live in, are called 
antients, and, by common practice, are (un- 
mohed or called upom all publick aceafions, to 
give their opinions; alſo among the Lawyer 
m the Temple, ſuch as are paſt their reading, 
are called ancient; and in Grays- Ina, it u 
one of the four claſſes that males up the 
ſociety, which conkſts'of miu, banken, 
benchers, and ſtudents, 
A/NCIENT ET (A.) old, wor 
out, a of a 
"NCIENTLY or A 


* 


BA'NEMOMETER. (s.) an inftrument to try 


ANG ; 
a long while ago, &c. 

the 

ak 

Part, 

2 words that follow, — that 


vent before 
A'NDANTE S.) a Mufical Term, ſignifying, 
note muſt be Arhox Capps” 


118 


— and 66 meaſured miles, plea- 
funtly fonted on the Gdexof the downs, which 
— — 

» governed by a mayor, recor 
men, with the privilege of and ſend- 
— to Ur It has a 


2 —_—— | 


5. des with the Fi fa, r e 


ANI 
ANGINA ($,) che diſeaſe commonly called the 


between, inſey, or ſwelling in the throat. 
4 8.) 2 diſſertation, or treatiſe 


upon the ſeveral veſſels in a human body; as, 

the arteries, veins, &c. 

A*NGLE (S.) a corner, the place where two 

rn * ty 

—_— ha nally oa omſelver with * 
tus, that vert witir : 

to catch ſmall fiſh, In Geomerry, it is the 


ol yp" or wider, > gh ST 

led acute, right, or obt dtule. 

A'NGLE V.) to catch fiſh with a rod fitted 
with a line, hook, &c. 

ANGLER (S.) one that catches Sth, or endea- 

A 


is 8 Jen iſland lying oper-ageinſt 
Carnarvon in North Wales, cotnpaſſed on all 


A 


Walks by a narrow channel, which may 
forded at low water in force places: It is 20 


be 
perſons are living, unleſs 1t be under 
Þ Eliſe of el. Fe. 


the of the wind by. 


wind. 

S ofthe vie, 'S.) a macking that ſhews 

blood ext — wire 
tation of 

NEW ae) 7 . 


done over 
either in the ſame or di 


t K 


miles long, and 17 broad: It yields plenty of 
good wheat, and mill · ſtones togrind it; is di- 
vided igto fix hundreds, and thele into 74 pa- 
riſdes, but has but two market towns, viz, 
N. b and Beaumarii. It ſends one 


8 
ANG ren 9 — 


e A up to wrath, Al- 
ANGUELLES (s) thoſe little" ſmall worms | 
that hawks void when they are ſick. 
A'NGUISH (s. trouble, ſorrow, grief, pain. 
any diſorder either in body or * 


44 uſed when the malady is violen 


af ANGULAR (A.) anything inks, 


amining into — SL he 
applied as well to praifing or com 

as difpraifing or finding fault with it; in 
which eaſe 2ny thing may be added to, or 


created beings ; alſo the name of an 
old Engliſh gold coin, of the value of 


GETICA(S.1ageacorame, on account 
efi ing gr great anti- on 3 i. of a 
taſte, the leav 

9 the confeQtioners, 
ANGE LICAL (A.) of the nature of angels, 


or ſomething relating 
ANGER ' 
N= S.) wrath, fury, diſpleaſure, re. 
V.) "a 
| Et, 2 
tu nours, an —_— 
called by dhe phykciams in , f 


taken from 

ADVERT v. to apply the mind 

riouſiy to examine into, and conſider the na- 

ture, extent, and uſefulneſs 8 

to writedown one's nk ſo made, for the 
of others. 


N (S. any thidg whatever that has 


life and motion; from whence chat 22 
hereby a man, or other creature 

motion, ſenſe, or the functions of the mi 
as pere , reflection, &c. is called 


animal acuky. 


ANIMA (S.) a creature ſo ſmall az 


to be inviſible to the naked eye. Such as 


* 
18 


2 


N A which crows the wa- 


A N. 0 


times of a pale, or deep red, yellow, &c, 
They ſeem to be of the ſhrimp kind; , By 
the help of the microſcope, vaſt numbers of 
_ animalcules ate diſcovered 3 in moſt liquors, 
ANIMATE V.) to ftir up, to encourage, to 
* enliven, to puſh forward, to excite. 
A*'NIMATED (A.)] excited, ſtirred up, quick- 
© _ened, encouraged ; alſo any creature that is 
endued with life and ſelf motion. 
ANIMO/SITY (S.) Hatred, averfion, diſlike, 
grudge, heat, paſſion, the doing any thing 
with a pre-determined 


A'NNALIST S.) a writer of what ha 
yearly, whether it relates to the church or 
© fate ; an hiſtorian. | 
A'NNALS S.) the hiſtorical account of wha 
. has happened in former times, digeited - 
nologically, year after year; or wha 
fes annually in our own times. 
 ANNA'TES S.) the fiſt year's income of a 
ſpiritual or church living, that formerly was 
iven or paid to the pope, but now to the 
INE, * wm 
ANNE'AL (V.) to paint upon glaſs in ſuch a 
manner, that by baking or heating in a fur- 
race the colour finks quite through the glaſs. 
It is alſo uſed to expreſs certain operations of 
the potters upon tiles, &c. and it ſigniſies alſo 
the anointing or beſmearing with oil. 
ANNEALING (5) the art of painting, or 
| N glaſs, ſo that by the aſſiſtance of 
beat, the colour ſtrikes quite through, and is 


vnot to be waſhed or ſcraped off by any means 


ANNE'X V. to tie, join, unite, ot add one 
„% © 
ANNE*XED (A.) any thing tied, united, 
joined, or added to another. | 
"ANNTHILATE (V.) to deftroy, quite take 
 _ away, and reduce to nothing, which, in the 
f. Il extent of the word, is only in the power 
of God, all other deſtructions being only al- 
terations or changes of the form, and notof 
_ the matter. $7 | 4 
ANNIHILA'TION (S.) a total deſtruction or 
taking away the exiſtence of any created be- 
ing, not only as a creature or tt.ing of a par- 
ticular ſpecies, but abſolutely as matter uni- 
verſally. 


ANNIVERSARY S.) a certain yearly return 


of 2 particular day or time ſet apart for 
mourning or rejoicing ; ſuch as the fixed feſ. 
tivaſs, or ſtated faſts appointed by the church, 
andYepder'd obligatory by the ſanclion of the 


1 * 


eivil power, enacting a law for the obſerva- 


tion of it; as of the 


eth of 7a S | 
29th z Jamary, the 


* 


2. of May, zth of November, Kc. the T 
ANNO DOMINI S.) two Latin wc rds figni- | 2 


fying the year of our Lord, and frequently 
made ule of to what year of the Chrit+ 
tian ra, orepocha, any tranſaction vas dont 


ia, as peace made bet. cen pri::ces, or à con- 


tract 


nr 324 e bets, ee 


hte def! 2 (S.) 4 * ar = 

or obſerving ; ially ar to the wri- 

tings of HIT e to explain the 

difficulties of an author. : 

ANNOYY V.) to prejudice, hurt, injure, mo- 
let, or difturb. © | 


| M-will againft a, 


ANO- 

year of our Lord 17 39, ber. to this it is 
ulual alfo ta add the yoke of the prince then 
reigning, as the 12th of king George Ho 


ANNO/YANCE (s) any thing that is offen- 
five, hurtful, detrimental, or injurious; 
ANNUAL (A, yearly, of or belonging to a 
year. F * 74 , 


[ANNUITY (S.) a certain yearly allowance 
for life, or otherwife; and properly oughtto 
de paid but once a year; but cùſtom has in- 
troduced the payment ſometimes quarterly, 
| ſometimes half: yearly, as in the annuities in 
the Sourb-Sea company, &c. | 
ANNU'L (V.) to repeal, deftroy, revoke, 
make void, and of no effet. * 7 
form of a ring. 5 
AN NU LET S.) a distinction in Heraldry, of 
a ſmall ting which the fifth brother of a fa- 
mily ought to wear; in ArcbiteFure, it fre - 
** quently means a fmalf orrament, i 
called a fillet, a cincture. Ge,” | 
ANNU/MERATE (V.) to reckon, eſteem, or 
count a perſon or thing into a lift, of part of 
a number. | 
ANNUMERA*TION 6.) 2 reckoning or 
ounting into the number, 
ANNUNCIATE (V.) to bri a meſſage to 


a perſon, to declare unknown 
from another. | 
ANNUNCIA/TION (S.) the delivering a meſ- 


ſage that a perſon is ſent about; particularly 


applied to the declaration the angel made to 
bo Viet < 
de Virgin Mary concerning her Son Jeſus 
Chrift, Wn” 
ANODY NES.) an of grief, an eaſer 
of pain; in Phyſfich, thoſe medicines that re- 
lieve perſons in great pain, or that take it 
Wbolly away, ate called anodynes, ** 
ANO/INT . to ſmear with oily, or ſome 
unctuous matter, called orntment, a ceremony 
both anciently, and till uſed —das- inaugu- 
ration of kings, biſhops, and other great per- 
ſionages, into cleiteſooltiveatiices, ET, 
ANO*MALISM (S.) adiforder or irregularity, 
' eſpecially in Chronol gy. 
ANOMALTSTICAL or PERIO'DICAL 
YEAR (S.) is that ſpace of time which the 
earth in going through ber orbit, 


o 


| 


pe” 


every year 56-ſegonds, and, 
Gan, Ta , 


n pr. vate perſons ns was made in * 


4 r 


of nouns from the pi vgn. 


planer. 
e ſome time hence, hereafter, 
ANONYMOUS (A:) book or with- 


out a name, or title 

ANOREXVA (S.) chat diſorder in the ſtomach 
which renders a perſon incapable of digeſt - 
ny broke food, and which naturally creates 

and want of appetite. 

Rey to reply to a queſtion aſked, 
to ſolve a propoſition, Jechilag what the 
amount is, &c, alſo to fulfil or comply with 
the expectation of a 

A'NSWER (S.) the reply made to a queſtion, 

the ſolution of an enigma, riddle, or mathe- 
matical queſtion, &c, 

A'NSWERABLE (A.) accountable for or to, 
agreeable or 


to-a perſon, or 


thing. 
ANT (8.) a ſmall inſect, ſometimes called an 
emmet or piſmire, o— Solomon for its 
N. up in harveſt, 
. Ob 
A (S.) an er, or 
pt contends for the maſtery with another, 
whether it de in bodily exerciſes, or diſputa- 
tion in words, or writing The Anaromifte 
call thoſe muſcles, that have a contrary'fi-| - 
tuation or office to others, by this name; 
- as the Aer and adduBor of the elbow, 
the firſt pulling the arm back, and the 
latter ſtreching it out, 
ANTAPHRODI/TICKS S.) ſuch medicines 
as are uſeful in v ' caſes, 
ANTAPO/DOSIS (S.) a paying back, or re- 
turning; with the Rhetoricians, the coun- 
terpart of a fimilitude ; as the huſbandman 
renders barren ground fruitful by manuring 
, ſo the ſchool-maſter corrects the natu- 
ral ignorance and ftubbornneſs of children, 
by diligently ap" —.— their minds with 


r c (S.) is orie of the 
leſſer circles of the ſphere, parallel to the 
2 30 min. diſtant from 
ANTARCTICXK POLE (S.) the ſouth pole, 


ſo called, becauſe it is oppoſite to the north, 
or arQck pole. 


ANTEAC TS (S.) actions that have 
done formerly, ſuch as are now paſt, 
ee ee T2000 (S.)< ring or wolk- 
AN CEDA'NEOUS (A.) going before. 
ANTECE/DENCE or ANTECE/DENTIA 
(S.) in "Aftronomy,, is when a planet ſeems to 
move from eaſt to weſt, contrary to the or- 
Fo: 8 Ir zodinck. | 
Der S.) one thing going 

2 ſer, either in Sony —— 


that arch of a circle NN 
| ck area. taken 
D cx warn ＋ 


. 


| In Grammar, i» ts the word the relative 


building, where ſervants, petitioners, ov 
| ſtay, to wait till the nobleman; or 

| "other perſon, is at leiſure to be ſpoken 

with, or calls for them. 

A'NTEDATE (V.) to date or time a letter, 
bond, or other writing, as tho? it had been 
wrote or executed ſome time before it really 


20th day of Fuly 1739, and date it as if it 
was wrote the 10th day of May 1738. 

ANTEDILU/VIAN (S.) one who lived before 
Noab's flood. 

ANTEMERIPDIAN (S.) before noon, mid- 
day, or twelve o'clock, 

A'NTEPAST: (.) a fore-taſte of ſomething 
that is to come h 


Term, ſignifying the laſt ſyllable but two, or 
the third from the right-hand towards the 
left, Which is often marked to ſhew that the 
aſpiration, or ſtreſs in pronunciation, lies 


the mark or accent is put upon the ſyllable 
ul, to ſhew that the greateſt breathing, or 


mowers = pagan. » lies upon 
the vowel s, 


or in con &c. 


ANTE 
| doctrine of categories; ſuch as what is meant 


by the terms univocal, equivocal, and de- 
monſtrative, 


t or placed before another, 
A ITY (S.) or 
or ranks of vines; and 
in Architefture, it means pillars or great 
fonea put in the frat of a building, to prop 
or ſupport it 3 
were anciently rn in the corners of tem- 
ples, &ec, 
ANTE'STATURE (S.) in Fortification, a 


—— ſmall, haſty ſort of 
des or bags of earth, to give 
1. * the retiring ſalliers opportunity to diſpute the 


(ANTHELIX (.)theprotberace or kna of 
the ear, or the inner circle of the auricle. 
ANTHELMINTICKS (.) medicines that 
deſtroy worms in human 

ANTHEM (S.) a divine or religious bymn or 

' fong, performed uſually in cathedrals, by the 
ere ee 

and fog altecuatcly, < 


A'NTICHAMBER | 
(S.) the lobby, or outer chamber of a large 


was ; 2, if I write a letter, c. upon the 


ANTEPENU*LTIMA (8. ) a Grammatical 
there ; as in this very word antepenultima, 
ANTEPILE'PTICKS (S.) medicines * | 


ANTE#*RIOR (S.) any perſon or thing that is 


A'NTES (s.) a term uſed by Gardners for . 
foremoſt 'or undermoſt 


the ſquare pilaſters that 


goddeſs | 
Fecaule when Projerpine was raviſh'd by P 
ae gathering flowers upon mount 
in | Sitily. * a 


ANTHESTERIA (S.) feflivats celebrated by » h 


the antient Arbewians, at which time the 

maſters feaſted their ſlaves, as the Romans 
did during their Saturnalia. 
ANTHOLOGY (S.) a treatiſe or collection 

of flowers, the art of knowing their diffe- 


_ thayp, — 
manner parch and burn the ſkin, 


is declared to be enti-c 
rence, generation, n _—_— time of 3 A —— 


Hergen (8) x er fore 


KNTHROPO/LOGY (S) x Liſcourſe, der-. falling, or 


| eee 3 292 an oppolite, a remedy a- 


y 
ANTHROPOMANCY 8.) a kind of divi- 


oi anatomiſts. tempess. 
Ep 68. ) a mda, ANTI 


who (upper Ov bo be in the-thape- of diger, or 
—_— Fr} 3-56 0,1 FEE 


GNTHROPOPATHY (.) baman, or the 
1 with che affections and paſſions 
of men 

ANTHROPO/ PHACI (8.) men- enters, or 
ſavages, commonly called cannibal. 2 

ANTHYPNO'TEGKS (8. ae b 

⁊ perſon from 


vit, by wich 
Vans that an adveriiry my eee 
nme, wwe cleatly 2nd folly ane 
ANTVABDES 8) the 8 
commonly called the almonds of the cari, alſo 
nnn tion in thoſe parts. 


* to reo, or good againſt, the-gout. | 


| 


— 4 money upon a mortgage or pawn. 
A'NTICHRIST —— 


„2 Ccounter- 
IEE Til (S.) medicines proper to 
the entrails be „ 


ANTHYPOPHORA ie Kbeto- _— 


A'NTIMONY (5) 3 minetal fo ſubſtance, of a 
metalline nature, having all 


n a fine, tangent, or ſe- 


are? err 
contradiction, or diſa- 
rent betmee En 


— hetween a hart and a goat. 
and infinua- ANTIME'"TRICAL. (A.) oppoſe, or contra - 


ry to the rules of gzetre, or verſe. 


the ſeeming cha- 

racters of a real metal, excepting 
ſo thatht is what is called a ſemi-mecal, doing 
ompoſed of ſome undetermined 


ſubſtance. It is found in mines of albmetals, 
but chiefly thoſe of filver and lead: That in 


"gold mines ix eſteemed the beſt, - There are 


mines of it only in Hur gay, Germany, &c. 
ee ee he Pats 

its being found. in cleds or dumps reſc 

black lead, only it is hoth harder 


nn 


DS. > TSP I, CSE CN 


7 


Fat 75 7 FP 0D 


FETSts. $3) 


2 


= 


+3KH 


* 


* 


ANT 
ſed becomes heightened or intended; ar che 
action whereby a body attacked by another, 
colleſta itſeli, and becomes ftranger by ſuch 
oppoſition z or an intention of the activity on 
one 


the ogpakition of another. 
ANTI a the anſwer that one ſide 


£ 


to the plain 
of. 
& | 
live under the ſame metidian, and yet are di- 
ametrically oppoſite ; they have the ſame e- 
levation of their different poles, aa they are in 
different hemiſpheres ; ſo that our mid-day is 
our exipodes mid-night, and vice verſa, In 
former ages it was thought impoſſible there 
ſhould be ſuch a place, eſpecially peopled ; 
ta 


our good anceſtars not being able ta conceive, 

how it was poſſible to tha vaſt ſeas, that 
in this ſeparated both hemiſpheres; 

people, whoſe 

ſeamen, are as dif- 

infallibly the 

thoſe who abe and ſo cauſe 
a chile s ny of Robe 8 


pon medals, i 
blick buildi 


LEE 


7 


11 


carvers, ſtatuaries, architeQts, &c. to ſignify 


in their greateſt perfection among the Greeks 
= — 1 —— | 
| oc the i ion of 
Se you 
ANTTISCHor AN TOT 8.) le that 
— op obbdent nern{ ap mae 
F yew equally diſtant from the equator, 
| ; ; | e in the northern, others in the ſouthern 
{ornetimes fromm reaſon, or an injury recew'd. hemiſphere. They have noop and midnight 
ANTIPERI/STASIS (S.) the action. of two] at the fame time, but their ſeaſons differ; 
1 reer for whillt one has ſummer, and the et 
93 1 18, 


— watt 


ANTYTHESIS (S.) the oppoſing ſettin 
ä SE by way of 


ANT NTITRINITA/RIANS (S.) a name 
given to all perſons or ſects, t deny the 
trinity; tho? it is more particularly 7 
to the Socinians or Unitarians. | 
ee | 

or that w anſwers or is prefigured by a | 

"type; as the ſacrament of the Lord's 

is the anticype of the paſchal lamb, or 


aalen NEREALS (S.) ſuch medicines as 


— to, or good againſt the French 


A/NTLERS (S.) e 
attire, diftinguiſhed by brow-antlers, which 
are thoſe next above the head, and the bei- 
ery wht 3 the brow- 


"+ Antrim, We 


” 1 4 7 N 
ö ANVIL (S.) the Dee e 
ly their work, in order to hammer or forge 
it into ſuch ſhapes or forms, as is defired. | 
* ANXVETY (s.] uneafineſs, trouble, great 
concern or defire for a thing. 4 
A/'NXIOUS' (A.) uneaſy, ſad, thoughtful, ve- 
N ry defirous. : 
-A'NXIOUSNESS (S.) the ſame with Anxiety. 
A'NY (Part.) ſome, part of. 
APA'CE (Part.) faſt, quick, ſwift. | 


* 0 are all white, [ 


ſome red upon their back, and their breaſt, 
1 _ Theſe creatures have a thou- 


with admirable 


their jaw they have pockets, where th 
hide what they defirs to keep, Phe females 
have but one young one, which they carry 


APELITA (S.) a ſect of 


| --metry, it is that 


from whence they 


T &i PAI 


belly, and infide of their thighs 


ſand ſtratagems to defend and-ſave them- 
ſelves; they live commonly upon the tops of 
trees, leaping from one branch to another 
dexterity.” On both ſides of 


at their backs z when they 3 they 
take it in their arms like a woman, and 
ſent the teat to it. — viſed to 
them, and ſo do the Indians at this 
he inhabitants of Goa did not dare to 


that 
taught, that Chriſt left his body in the air, 
and went into heaven without it. 

A'PEPSY' (S.) in Phyſich, is that diſorder of 
the ſtomaeh called indi 

APE RTION or APE RTURE 8.) 


 ſtair-caſes, or any 
other in or out-lets of air, ſmoke, or light, 


in a building, are called — 
een any 


two lines that ; in Optich:, 


= hle next tothe objec ye of 6 tle 
or the light 
— 42 of the into the tube, 
are conveyed to the eye; 
in the Civil Law, the loſs of a feudal tenure, 
by default of iſſue of him tb whom the fee 
was firſt granted, is called apertura feud: ; 


> 


APAGO'/GICAL (A.) a fort of demonſtration and the breaking up or opening of the laſt 
that ſhews the truth of a propofition, by ill er befassen el any perſon,” that was | | 
manifeſting the iwpolſibility or abſurdity of * — is called ed op tabularum,. 3 

its contra Fx KJ the NN _ : 

APART (Port, ) ſeparate, afide, alone. * — og or very 8 0 

—— (S.) ſuch a part or portion] erected thing; and in ry, dl the an- _ t 

_ - of a houſe- that one perſon Jodzes in, or gc- nt uf a cone, or any ſuch like figure. a i 
cupies for his uſe, _ diſtin from | APHE'LION” or APHE'/LIUM' (s.) a'tern Wi a 
another under the of, Wether | it} uſedin „ Gignifying that point of —_ AP 
conſiſts of one or more rooms. - planet's die, 12 which the þ h 

_A/PATHY (8) a ſtate of inſenbbility, not — diſtance from the fun 5 1 | i 
being moved or affected either — Por 2 „ it is called the apogee," b. 
ſiure or pain, a freedom from all paſſions or A/PHOR M (S.) 4 ſhort pith — +0 AP 
affections whatever. comprehending # great deal of matt in ut 

ee ed S its tines called , m 
ſo, that the full palm appears, wit the RE EE ee IE, AP 

thumb and fingers ext at full length. ay ve 

APE (S.) an animal, that of all creatures A'PIARY Ben h * a r keeps be 

- comes neareſt to, or is moſt like to the fi-] or breeds bees. APO 
kure of a man. "There as fre fors of A/FIS (5. an ox gesegnet th 

8 and others without af gyptians under this name; one of 
tail; e to the ſun, — — ter 
a dog, others have a rounder head and flatter} they called Mn, ; and another to the all 
face; the toes of their foet are 30 long as} moon, fed at Memphis, they called pin. ſtr. 
their figers; they JO hair,, Their god Of94:4 worſhipped under the form . = 


of this be 
» x 


hs & 


APO 


APODTICTICAL (A.) in Logrich, is a clear, 
undeniable proof, or demonſtration of any 
matter or thing in diſpute. 

A'POLEPSY (S.) a ſtoppage, hindrance, pre- 
vention, or intervening of one perſon or thing 
between another, 

APOLLINA/RIANS (S.) a ſe that aroſe in 
the fourth century, who were the followers 
of Apollinaris, Biſhop of Laodicea, who, af- 
ter he had wrote many uſeful books, eſpeci- 
ally for the younger Chriſtians, fell into a 


AP O 


| black, a white if the | his earth, and that it was 
ö — 2 ib ſay 1 an ſent down from heaven, and convey d thro” 
ö eagle upon its back, and ſome fay of a cre- | the virgin, as thro a channel; that there 
; ſcent z the hairs of its tail were double, and] were two ſons, one born of God, the other 
f it had the form of a beetle under its tongue. | of the virgin ; that Jeſus Chriſt was concei- 
i When a calf was found with theſe marks, ved a pure ſubſtance, and that afterwards 
f it was carried with great joy to the temple} the Word deſcended into him, and had ſuch 
4 of Ohren, where it was fed, kept, and wor F operation in him as in the prophets, but was 
8 ſhipped iuſtead of the god, as Jong as it lived, } not united to his nature ; that it was only 
y and at its death it was buried with great] by his good works, that he became great and 
Y ſolemnity' and mourning ; this done, they} perfect; that God was crucified ; and that 
- looked out for another with the ſume marks, } Jeſus Chriſt has now no body; with many 
0 Sometimes they were many years before they] other ſtrange doctrines. 
3 ' found one; but when they had, there was a] APOLLO (S.) one of the falſe gods of the 
0 great feſtival kept all over the country. heathens, to whom they attributed oracles, 
n A'PISH (A.) fooliſh, filly, ridiculous, one given] and the art of divination. He is ſaid to be 
- to, or delighted with, anticks and mimickry. the ſon of Jupiter and Latona, and brother 
APOBATE'RION (S.) a farewel ſpeech, ſer-f of Diana, at Delos, He is alſo ſaid to 
it mon, oration, or „at, or upon a per- have killed the ſerpent Pytbo, becauſe the 
by. fon's going out of his own country, or other heat of the ſun dries up the peſtilential va- 
| place where he had refided for ſome time, pours of the earth. He was repreſented to 
aud been kindly entertained. wear long hair, in imitation of the ſun- 
—= APO/CALYPSE (S.) z diſcovering or reveal-] beams; the hurel was conſecrated to him, 
d- ing 8 particularly applied to the] becauſe the heathens believed, that a laurel 
e, Revelation of St. Jebn. Some have affirmed] leaf being laid under a ſleeping man's pillow, 
as Cerintbus the heretick to be the author of itz} made him dream truly. The fable of his 
he and in the firſt centuries, many churches diſ-] feeding Admetus's ſheep, was to denote, that 
* owned it to be canonical; but ſince the] all creatures receive particular benefit from 
t, fourth century, it has been generally receiv'd.} the nooriſhing warmth of the ſun; and his 
_ There are many ſpurious books under this} killing the Cyclops, for forging Jupiters thur - 
ny name, which bave had their abettors, and derboſts, alluded to the ſun's diſperſing tł oſe 
1, been affirmed to be wrote, ſome by St. Peter, vapours, that occafion the changes of the 
e- others by St. Paul, &c. air, and various diſtempers in human bodies. 
ht APOCALY/PTICAL (A.) belonging to, or] He is called the Sun in heaven, Bacchus on 
e, after the manher of, a revelation or vifion | earth, and Apollo in hell; and is repreſented 
e; APOCO'METRY (S.) the meaſuring things] with a harp, to ſhew us the batmony of the 
te, at a diſtance, by the help of glaſſes and o- ſpheres; with a buckler, to fignify he is the 
ee ther inſtruments. | defender of the earth; and with arrows, to 
1 AO CRT THA (8.) che name of certain] denote his power of life and death- 
aſt books, frequently printed at the end of pro-| APO/LLYON (S.) is the tame in Greek, as 
542 teſtant bibles, not eſteemed canonical, or off Abadden is in Hebretu, both ſignifying the 
divine authority; but the church of Rome diſtroyer. St. Fobn, Rev. x. 11, ſays, And 
TA admits them of equal authority with the reſt{ rbey bad a king over them, which is the angel 
ner of the books of the Old and New Teſtament; of the bettomleſi pit, whoſe name in tbe He- 
n- they are ſo called upon account of their be brew tongue is Abaddon, but in the Greek 
re. ing unknown, or not generally received and tongue hath bit name Apollyon. 
m acknowledged. APOLOGE/TICAL (A.) ſomething faid, 
fx APO'CRYPHAL (A.) ſomething not certain-| written, or done, by way of excuſe or de- 
the ly known, or of which the truth or genu- | fence of any perſon, thing, or matter. 
old ineneſs is diſputed, eſpecially applied to} AFO'LOGIST or APO/LOGER (S.) one 
a books, whoſe authors are diſputed. that ſpeaks or writes in defence of himſelf 


or others. 

APOLOGT/ZE (V.) to plead for, defend, or 
excuſe a perſon or thing. 

A'POLOGUE (S.) the moral or application of 
a fable, or imaginary ſtory or relation, con- 
triv'd for the directing, amending, or im- 
proving the life or manners of mankind, 
APO'LOGY (S.) an excuſe or handf. me de- 
fence made by a perſon for himſelf or another. 
APOMECO/ME'TRY (S.) the art of mea- 
ſuring things at a diſtance, to kpow how far 


ſtrange degree of enthuſiaſm, and taught, 
that the divinity of Chriſt was inſtead of : 
foul to him, that his fleſh was pre-txiſtett 


they are from us. 

A*'FOPHTHECM (S.) the wiſe ſaying, ar 

grave and inſtructive remark of ſome learn* 
G ed, 


APO 
ed, judicious, or pious perſon, couched in al 
few. words 


A/POPLEXY (S.) a diſeaſe that immediately 
or ſuddenly deprives the patient of the uſe of 
all his ſenſes, and ſtops the motions of all 

ts of the body, except the heart and lungs, 
inſtantly ; it is Cappoled to be occaſioned by 

_ - an interruptionof the paſſage of the blood to- 
wards the brain, or by any thing that hin- 
ders the influx of the animal ſpirits into the 
organs of ſenſe, and the parts of yoluntary 
motion. There are many other cauſes aſ- 
figned by different authors, The fit is uſually 

eceded by a pain in the head, dimneſs, and 
loſs of fight, memory, and many other ſymp- 
toms. To prevent it, wine, hard labours, 
exceſſive cating, and ſleeping after dinner, 
ſhould be avoided, and moderate exerciſe uſed. 

o cure it, evacuative medicines muſt be 
taken. In the fit, bleed freely in the jugu- 
lars, lay the patient on his back, apply 
ſtrong volatiles to the noſe, &c. Some re- 
commend cupping rather than veneſection. 

APO'STASY (S.) a falling off from, or for- 

- faking the religion which a man had made 
profe n of; the deſpiſing the true religion, 
and profaning what is commanded to be kept 
holy. In the Roman church, it ſometimes 
means no more than the leaving a religious 

order whereof a man had made profeſſion, 
without a legal diſpenſation, The difference] 
between hereſy and apeftaſy is, that hereſy 
forſakes one part of the common, and ge- 
nerally acknowledged, faith, but apoftaſy 

' forſakes and deſpiſes the whole. 


APO/STATE (S.) one who forſakes the] 


truth 3 upon which account, all thoſe who 
leave, or forlake, any particular religious 

inicn, are by their former companions 
led a poſt ates, 

APOSTATI'ZE'(V ) to revolt from, or for- 
ſake the t uth. 

APO/STLE (S.) the title of the twelve diſci 
ples of our bleſſed Saviour, who, being fur · 
niſhed with the ſupernatural gifts of tongues, 
infallibility, and v orking miracles, were com- 
miſſioned by bim to travel all the world over, 

to make proſelytes, and found churches. The 
names of the. e ies are ſo well known, 
that we need not mention them. Among 
the Jetos, apsiles were perſons appointed by 
the patriarch to collect a tax due to the Ro- 
man emperors, as appears by the Theudofian 
code, Barenius obſerves, that they were 
called apcf es, who, collected money for re- 
pairirg the temple. They had likewiſe a 

. commiſſion to ſee that the law of Moſes 
was punctually obſerved. 

AFO'STLESHIP (5) the office, miniftry, or 
dignity of an apoſtle. 

AFOSTO'LICAL or APOSTO'LICK (A.) 
belonging, conformable, or agreeable to the 
practice, docttines, or times of the apoſtles, 

APO'STROPHE (S.) in Grammar, is a mack 

placed over a letter, to ſhew, that a vowel is 


APP 
cut off ; as in call'd for called, th' audience 
for the audience. Alſo a Rberorical figure, 
mh an orator turns his 2 from 
the a open T6. partes ular perſon or thing. 

APO'THECARY (S.) one who prepares me- 
dicines, according to the preſcription of the 
doctors; a practiſer of pharmacy. 

APOTHE/OSIS (S.] the ceremony of deifica- 
tion, done to perpetuate the memory of ſome 
great man; and among the Romans, in ho- 
nour of their emperor. Aſter the ceremony 
was over, the 5 emperor was werſhipped 
as a god, and was as much revered as any of 
the other gods. They likewiſe ſwore by his 
name, and that with ſo much veneration, 
that a man might with more ſafety forſwear 
himſelf by Jupiter, than by the emperor's 
genius, as Minuttus Felix obſerves. They 
likewiſe ſwore by the empreſles, as we are 
informed by Dien Caſſius „Who tells us, that 

aligula permitted the women to ſwear 
rufilla. This honour of deifying the de- 


22 was begun by Auguſtus for 
aro rout (8. a cutting off, a parting from 


a thing, and ing two or more out of 
one whole thing: So in Mathematicks, it is 
the remainder, or difference between two in- 
commenſurable quantities; and in Mufich, it 
is the difference between the greater and 
lefſer ſemi-tone. : 
A'/POZEM (S.) in Medicine, a decoction of di- 
vers roots, plants, flowers, ſeeds, fruits, and 
leaves, ſweeten'd and clarify d. It is not ſo 
thick and viſcous as a ſyrup; and differs from 
a julep in this, that it is thicker and more 
cous, and is not made of diſtilled waters, 
as juleps are. 
APPARATUS (S,) the neceſſary preparation 
for doing ſomething, whether publick or pri- 
vate: So in the preſent Pbi/oſopby, all the in- 
ſtruments uſed to ſhew the experiments, as 
air-pumps, and their furniture, microſcopes, 
&c, are called the apparatus, In Surgery, 
the medicines, bandages, &c. ate fo called. 
That particular part of Surgery called /ithoto- 
my, or cutting tor the ſtone, is particularly 
called apparatus ; which is performed three 
ways: The one is called the 6igb apparatus, 
{aid to be invented by de Franco, and is the 
moſt ancient, though but lately introduced 
among us. In this method, an incifion is 
made above the groin, along the linea alba, 
into the fund of the bladder, through which 
the ſtone is extracted, The great apparatus, 
invented by Jabn de Romanis about the year 
1520, is performed by making an inciſion 
in the peripzum ; and from the number ot 
inſtrumeuts uſed, this is called the great ap- 
paraius, The ſmall apparatus is ſo called 
from the few inſtruments uſed in it, This 
was invented by Celſus ; to perform which, 
the two fore · fiugers are thrutt up the funda- 
ment, till they come againſt the ſtone, and 
drive it to the neck of the bladder, from 
2 whence 


>. 
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| whence it is extracted through the incifion 
of the ſcrotum. 

APPA/REL (S.) the habit, or cloathing, that 
is worn by any particular nation, or people. 

APPARENT (A.] plain, eaſy to be ſeen, vi- 
fible, without difficulty, evident, conſpicuous, 
demonſtrative. 

APPART'TION (S.) the appearing of a ftar, 
or other luminary that was not before ſeen ; 
alſo a f , by the vulgar called a ſpirit, 
ſuppoſed to be the ghoſt or ſoul of ſome per- 
ſon dead, that comes to make ſomething that 
is unknown, known. Abundance of idle 
tales have been told about ſuch apparitions; 
but of late years le grow wiſer than to 

be ſo deluded or impoſed upon. 

APPA/RITORS (S.) officers in the eccleſia- 
ſtical court, who cite perſons to appear; in the 
univerſity, the beadle, or officer who carries 
the mace before the maſters, faculties, &c. 
are ſo called. 

APPE/AL (V.) to ſubmit or refer a matter 
in diſpute, to ſome other court or perſon of 
greater authority, 

APPE/AL (S.) in Law, is the removing a 

. cauſe out of an inferior into a ſuperior court ; 


in common Converſation, an appeal is referring | thing 


a matter in diſpute to the judgment or deci- 
fion of one or more indifferent perſons, 

APPE/AR (V.) to come in view, to be in 
ſight,tocome to a according to appoint- 
ment; alſo to e a ſhew or pretence of 

doing what is required, without an intention 
of performing it. 

APPEA/RANCE (S.) the external ſurface of 
a thing, or that which ſtrikes the ſenſes or 

imagination; which, according to the diſtance, 
fituation, or other accident, may communi- 
cate to the perception ſomething very diffe · 
rent from what the thing really is. In Law, 
an appearance is the defendant engaging to 
anſwer a cauſe or action entered againſt him, 
. in ſome court of judicature. 

APPEA'SE (V.) to pacify, to bring an angry 
perſon into temper, or to ſatisfy or allay the 
fury of a diſorder d mind. 

APPE/ASABLE (A.) chat is capable of being 
reconciled or pacified, that may be wrought 
upon and brought to a good humour, &c. 

APPE'/LLANT (S.) a Law Term for him 
who brings an a againſt another, 

APPELLATIONS, the name, dignity, or 


title whereby one man, or thing, is diſtin- 


guiſhed from another. 

APPE'LLATIVE (S.) a Grammatical Term, 
ſignufying a general or common name to all 
things of one ſpecies ; as dog, horſe, man, 
angel, &c. and ſtands oppoſite to a proper 
name, which belongs but to one only ; as, 

Pt Gabriel, &c, 

ELLEE“ (S.) one who is complained of, 
or appealed againſt, 

APPE NDAGE (S.) ſomething that is added 
to another, not abſolutely neceſſary, but put 
by way of ornament or convenience. 


APP 

APPE/NDENT (S.) any thing that hangs to 
racy.) the ſeal in charters or other 

_ deeds, 

APPE/NDIX (S.) whatever is dependent on 
another z but chiefly made uſe of for additi- 
ons made to books written before, in which 
ſome partof the book is more fully explained, 
or ſuch matters as were wholly left out, are 
ſupplied ; and this is ſometimes added to the 
end of a book, and ſometimes made a di- 
ſtin& treatiſe by itſelf, | 

APPE/NAGE or APPA/NAGE (S.) the for- 
tune of a king's younger ſons, or a ſettled 
portion of lands, &c. aſſigned for their main- 
tenance. In England, this depends entirely 
upon the pleaſure of the king; but in France 
it is otherwiſe, certain counties or duke- 
doms, being appropriated to that purpoſe : 
But thoſe dutchies, or diſtricts pay homage 
and fealty ; and upon the poſſeſſor's dying 
without iſſue male, they revert to the crown. 

APPERTAV/IN (V.) to belong to, or depend 
upon a perſon or thing. 

A/PPETITE S.) that paſſion of the ſoul 
whereby we deſire ſomething z or a propen- 
fity, inclination, or impulſe towards ſome- 

apprehended to be beneficial. In Phy- 
fich, it is the reliſh, or grateful pleaſure we 
eat, drink, or do any thing with, for the 
preſervation of health, life, or convenience 

of any kind. 

APPLAU'D (V.) to praiſe, commend, or 

APPLAU'SE (S.) praiſe, commendation, or 
approbation. a 

A'PPLE (S.) in the general Signification, is 
any kind of large fruit of the round kind ; 
but is now commonly reftrained to thoſe ſe- 
veral ſorts of well-known Eng/:ſþ fruits, of 
which cyder is made. | 

APPLEBV (S., in Weſtmorland, anciently a 
ſtrong and populous city, but by the frequent 
inroads of the Scots, who burnt it quite, it 
is now only a ſmall markxet-town of little 
note, tho* pleaſantly ſeated on the river 
Eden, and the affizes are held here in the 
town-hall: The market-day is weekly on 
Saturdays, eſteemed one of the beſt in all 
the north for corn ; diſtant from London 
217 computed, and 279 meaſured miles. 

APPLEDO'RE (S.) in nt, was formerly a 
market-town, but the market has been 
thro? long diſuſe ; it has a court-leet, which 
extends itſelf over two boroughs ; it is fi- 
tuated on the river Rather ; diſtant from 
London 54 computcd, and 58 meaſured 
miles, 

APPLIA/BLE or APPLICA/BLE (A.) any 

thing that may be uſed for. a particular 

purpoſe, or that has relation, or is conform- 
ble to another. 

PLICA'TION S.) the tying, or pu*- 


ting one thing to, or upon another; alſo 
. thing or 
F. ml APPLY! 
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AHF ROACHABLE (A.) that may be come 


APP 


APPLY? V.) to addreſs one's ſelf to a perſon, 
Ar xy rank, and to beg or de · 
fire his favour or intereſt to do ſomething on 
our behalf, In Marhemaricks, it fgnifies the 
inſcribing a line given within a curve; alſo 
the dividing one quantity by another; alſo to 
compare; or fit quantities, whoſe areas are 
equal, but figures unequal. 

APPOI/NT V.) to authorize one perſon to 
act for another, to taſk, or ſet a perſon 
ſomething to do; alſo to make an end of, 
or determine a matter. 

APPOI'NTMENT (S.) agreement, order, or 
aſſignation; alſo a penſion given by princes 
and noblemen, to retain certain 2 in 
their ſervice or intereſt. \ 

APPO/RTION (V.) to allot, or divide into 
two or more'parts. 

A'PPOSITE (A.) fit, proper, ſuitable, juſt as 

it ought — 1 * = 

 APPOSI'TION (S.) a comparing or laying 
things one by another ; with ſome Philoſe- 
pPbers, it is the ſame with accretion, or the 

external addition of matter to a ſubject „more 
than it was naturally, and is uſually ſpoken 
of bodies without life. 

APPOSTTENESS (S.) fitneſs, properneſs, 
juſtneſa, ſuit-bleneſs to, or for the thing de- 
figned. 

APPRAT'SE (v.) to value, rate, or ſet a price 
upon a thing. 


APPRAT'SER (s.) one who makes it his bu-] - 


fineſs to value or rate goods for another, 

APPRAI'SEMENT (S.) the rate or value ſet 
upon any thing by an appraiſer, * _ 

APPREHE/ND (V.) to ſeize, lay hold of, 
or take up a criminal; alſo to conceive, un- 

derſtand, ſuſpect, or fear. 

-APPREHE*NSION or APPREHE'NDING 
(S.) a ſeizing, or arreſting a perſon ; com- 
monly uſed criminally ; alfo the concepti ng! 
"underflanding; ſuſpicion, or fear of a thing 

APPREHEN'SIVE (A.) that may be appre- 

| hended; alſo quick of perception, ready at 
taking in, or und ing a thing; alſo 
fearful, or ſuſpicious. 

APPRENTICE (S.) a learner; and now 
commonly means one who is bound by in- 
denture, to ſerve another a certain time, 
In order to learn the trade, art, or myſtery 
of that perſon perfectly, 

APPRENTICESHIP (S.) that portion of 
time, that one perſon is bound by inden- 


ture, to ſerve another, and is now uſually | 


ſeven years, 
APPRO'ACH v.) to come nigh to, or near 
a thing, perſor, or place. 


at, or near to, 

APPRO'ACHES (S.) the ſeveral works th-t 
behegers make, to get nearer to a fortreſs, 
or place beſieged ; ſuch as trenches, mincs, 
ſaps, lodgments, batteries, &c. 

APPROBA'*TION (S.) the liking, eſteeminę, 
or approving of a Thing. h_ 


APT. 


| APPRO/PRIATE (V.) to deftine, appoint, 
or ſet mie: ir agus ae > oe 


uſe. ; 
APPROPRIA'TION (S.) the —_—_— a 
thing to a particular uſe ; and in << Af- 
fairs, it is applying a church-benefice to 


community. It is where the adyowſon of a 
pn belongs toa rr e or religious 
ſe, college, &c. and their ſucceſſors, fo 
that the body is both patron and parſon, and 
ſome one of their members officjates as vicar. 
Theſe yp eee were 2 in the 
time of William the Conqueror: The paro- 
chial clergy being then commonly Saxons, 
and the biſhops and temporal clergy Normans, 
they made no ſcruple to impoveriſh the infe- 
rior cletgy to enrich monaſteries, which were 
generally poſſeſſed by the Conqueror's friends. 
Where the churches and tithes were ſo ap- 
propriated, the vicar had ſuch a compe- 
tency, as the biſhop or ſuperior thought fit to 
allow. This humour prevailed ſo far, that 
Alexander TV. complained of it as the 

— of religion, the ton of the church, 
and at a poiſon that infected the whole 


nation, 
APPROYVE (V.) to like, commend, to al- 
low of; alſo to ingratiate, or render one's 
ſelf deſerving of the commendation or ap- 
probation of another. 
APPROXIMATION (S.) a coming near to a 
thing. So in Arithmetick or Algebra, it is 
the finding the value of a ſurd, nearer and 
nearer, or to any affigned degree of exact - 
neſs, without being able to be quite perfect. 
APPU'LSE (S.) an Aftronomical Term, im- 
porting the approach of any to a 
conjunction with the ſun or a ſtar. 
APPU'RTENANCLE (S.) any thing that be · 
her 


longs to another. | 

A'PRIL (S.) the fourth month of the year, 
according to the vulgar computation or reck · 
oning; but according to the civil and church 
account, the ſ: cond, © The ancient Painters 
repreſented this month by a beautiful young 
man cloathed in green, with a garland of 
myrtle and hawthorn buds, winged, and 
holding primroſes and violets in one hand, 
and the fign Taurus an the other. 

A'PRON (S.) a looſe garment, uſually worn 

by women, to ſave their cloaths from dirt; 

alſo commonly worn by ſeveral artificers, 
made of divers ſorts of matter, ſome linen, 
ſome woolen, and ſome leather, &c. In 

Gunnery, it is the piece of lead that covers 

the touch-bole; 

APT (A.) fit, proper, or convenient for 2 
thing; alſo ready or forward to learn, un- 
derſtand, or do à thing 

A PTNESS (S.) fitneſs, 
venience; alſo qui 


„or con- 


readineſs, or for · 


alſo to claim, or take a thing to ane s n 


the proper and perpetual uſe of ſome religious 
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A'PTITUDE (.) a fitneſs or natural propen- 
© Buer 8. to bring 
A ö J conveyance 
_—_ from one place to another, either from 
a river or a ſpring, to ſome town, caſtle, or 
houſe, c. Thoſe made at Rome bear the 
greateſt character; but the preſent ones in 
London, from the New River, Thames, c. 
are full as uſeful and ingenious, though not 


ſo pompous. 
A /RIANS (S.) a ſect in the primitive 
urch, who forbore the uſe of wine even in 
the ſacrament, and uſed nothing but water. 
The original occaſion was the perſecution the 
Chriſtians were under, for which reaſon they 
met ſecretly, and in the night, where for fear 
of diſcovery they uſed water inſtead of wine 
when they received the ſacrament, which 
precaution riveted itſelf into an opinion that it 
was a duty, and when they could uſe it with 
ſafety, rejected it as unlawful, Tatran, in 
the century, is ſaid to be the head of 
this ſect, who held many abſurd notions. 
AQUA/RIUS (S.) the eleventh Ggn in the 
Zodiack, and next to Capricorn; it riſes about 
the 16th of ney. The Mythologitts 
- ma reg ation; for 
piter being charm'd with his beauty, or- 
|. ep truſs him, and bring him 
into the ſkies, where this pretended deity 
made him his cup-bearer. Others fay this 
| ——— when it appears in 
the horizon, it is commonly moiſt, rainy 
weather, The — in this 5 
in Prolemy's catalogue, are 45 3 in Ty- 
cbo's 40.3 in Flamſtced's go its character 
16 . 
AQUA'TICK or AQUA'TILE (A.) watery, 
2 to >» wa ſo thoſe trees or 
creatures that grow, breed, or live in, or 
near the water, are called aquaticts, 
A'QUEOUS A.) watry, moſt, inclin'd to 
dampn 
A/RABICK (S.) the language of thoſe who 
inhabit the country called Arabia, 
ARA RICK (A.) after the modes, manners, 
or cuſtoms of the people of Arabia, 
A'RABLE (A.) ſuch land as is fit or proper to 
be ploughed or tilled, 
A'RACK or A'RRACK (S.) a ſpirituous li- 
quor, imported fom the Eaft- Indies; chiefly 
uſed for drams or punch. The word is In- 
dian, fignifying any thing ſtrong or diſtilled; 
as brardy, &c. are by them called Engliſh 
arrack, But weapply it to that liquor only, 
diſtilled from a vegetable juice called today, 
which flows by inciſion out of the cocoa-nut 
tree. This toddy is a very pleaſant liquor of 
elf, when drank new, purging thoſe that 
uſe it; when ſtale, is heady, and makes good 
vinegar. The Engliſh at Madraſi uſe it as 
eaſt or leaven to raiſe their bread. Goa arrack 
is eſteemed the beſt, though the Batavian 15 
much the ſtrongeſt: The firſt is drawn off in 


- 


ARC 
which makes it more fiery, and not ſo well 
ARBITER or ARBITRATOR, (S.) one 
choſe to ſettle a difference between contend- - 
ing perſons, an umpire, or referee. 
A'RBITRARINESS S.) a doing or acting 
any thing purely by, or according to one's 
own wall, bleneſs without any 
ſuperior, . 
A'RBITRARY (A.) whatever depends upon 
one's own will and pleaſure, any thing that 
may be done without giving an account for 


to another. « 
A'RBITRATE (V.) to award, or determine 
a matter that was referred to a perſon, to 
give ſentence in, or adjudge a matter, 
ARBi'TREMENT(S. la power given by two or 
more other contending perſons, to ſome per- 
ſon, or perſons, to adjudge, determine, and 
award the matter in diſpute, to which they 
oblige themſelves to comply or agree, un- 
der a certain ty, fine, or mulct. 
ARBOR (S.) in Mechanicks, is the ſpindle or 
axis, on which the inſtrument or machine 


turns. 6 

A'RBORIST S.) one well ſkilled in the diffe- 
rent ſorts or ſpecies of trees, 

A'RBOUR (S.] a bower, or little room in a 
garden, ſhaded with trees, to keep away the 
heat of the ſun, and by letting in the air 
freely, to render it refreſhing and pleaſant in 
hot weather, 

ARCA/NUM (S.) a name given to all manner 
of ſecrets ; but particularly uſed in Pe for 
a recipe that is not made publick, 

ARCH (A.) chief, or principal of any order, 
degree or — So arch-bifbop is the chief 
or head biſhop, arch-duke the principal or 
chief prince or duke, &c. Sometimesit fig- 
nifies unlucky, merry, or waggith ;. alſo 
crafty, dextrous, very notorious, or arrant ; 
as an erch-rogue, or traitor, is a notorious 
rogue, the ring-leader, or principal traitor ; 
ſo arch-wag means ſometimes a merry fel- 
low, and ſometimes a ſubtle, cunning, dex- 

trous, cheating perſon. | 

ARCH (S.) in Arcb tecture, is the roof, or up- 
per- part of a building, made curved or cir- 
cular. In Geometry, it is a part or portion 
of a. circle, or other curve-hn'd figure, leſs 
than half ; by arches of circles the quantity 
of all angles is meaſured and determined ; the 
whole circle being divided into 360 equal 
parts, the angular point is ſuppoſed to be the 
center of the circle, and the whole leg, or 
ſuch part of it as is uſed, is the ſemi diameter 
or ole fine ; and the number of ſuch de- 
grees, contained betw2en the legs, is the mea- 
lure of the angle, which is denom nated ac» 
cording to the number it contains, 4 

ARCH- A/NGEL (S.) is the name of the chief, 
or principal angel in ſcripture, called alſo H- 

* cbaet; ailo the name of a great city in the 


©- earthen veſſels, and the latter in copper ftitls 


Muſcovicedominions z and in Fbyfick, it is the 
name of an herb, &c, 


ARCH- 
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* tan biſhop, who has ſeveral ſuffragan biſhops 
under him. This title was firſt introduced 
in the caſt aboat 340, but __ only ho- 
norary, and givento all biſhops t cities. 

; England is divided into two, viz 8 
and York, whoare called primates and metro- 
politans. Canterbury had formerly juriſdic- 
din oer Feland, and was ſtiled a patriarch, 
He enjoyed ſome ſpecial marks of royalty, 
as to be patcon of a biſhoprick, viz. Ro- 

, , to make knights, coin monies, &c. 
He is ſtill the firſt peer of England, and 
nent to the royal family, having precedence 
of -all dukes and great officers of the crown. 
He has, by common law, the power of pro- 
date of wills and teſtaments, and granting 
letters of adminiſtration ; alſo to grant licen- 
ces and diſpenſations in all caſes formerly 


- pugnant to the law of God. He holds ſeve- 
ral courts of judicature; as, court of arches, 
© "and of audience, the prerogative court, and 
. - court of peculiars. The arch-b1ſbop of York 
| has the ſame power in his province with that 
of Canterbury ; has precedence of all dukes, 
not of th: royal blood, and ll officers of 
- Rate, except the lord high-chancellor. *_. 
ARCH-BI/SHOPRICK (S.) ſometimes figni- 
fies the great extent of ground under the ju- 
riſdiftion of an arch-biſhop, and ſometimes 
bis power, dignity, &c. 
ARCH-BU'TLER (S.) the great butler of the 
empire is the king of Bobemia, who is to 
preſent the firſt cup at an imperial entertain- 
ment; but he is not obliged to officiate with 
dis crown on; his vicar or deputy is the he- 
reditary prince of Limbourg, 
ARCH-CHA*'MBERLAIN (S.) an officer in 
the empire, much like our Lord, or great 
chamberlain; the elector of Brandenbourg is 
appcinted hereditary chamberlain of the em- 
2 „ by the golden bull, and in that quality 


ing on the left-hand of the elector of Saxony. 

At ſome ſolemnities he ſerves on horſe- back, 
* - as do the other electors, carrying a baſon 
| - with a towel in his hand, from which a- 
lighting, he ſets it for the emperor to waſh. 


prince of Hobenzollern. | 
ARCH-CHA/NCELLOR (S) anciently pre- 
fided over the notaries or ſecretaries of the 
court. I his office chiefly obtained in France 
under the two firſt races cf their kings, and 
_ afterwards in the Empire of Germany, 
ARCH-DE'ACON (S.) a church officer, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to v:fit the pariſhes within 
a certain diſtrict. This name was given to 
the fuſt or eideſt deacon, who attended on 
the biſhop without any power; but ſince the 
council of Nice, his function is become a 
dignity, and ſet above that of a prieſt, tho 
anciently it was quite otherwiſe, He was the 


biſhop's chief miniſter 


ARCH-BT'SHOP (8. the chief, or metropoli- | 


rs the icepter before the emperor, walk- | 


ARC 


the tenth century they were conſidered, as 
having juriſdiction in their own right, or at- 
tached to their office, with a power of dele- 
gating it to others; bat this being thought 
too much, their power was leſſened by en- 
| creaſing their number. There are ſixty arch- 
deacons in England, whoſe office is to viſit 
every other year, to enquire into reparations 
and moveables belonging to the church, re- 
form abuſes in eccleſiaſtical matters, and 
| bring the more weighty affairs before the 
— * 3 beſides which they have alſo a power 
to ſuſpend, excommunicate, and, in many 
places to prove wills, and in ſome to inſtitute 
to beneſices. One part of their office is to 
induct all clerks into their benefices within 
their juriſdiction, and, by the act of unifor- 


mity, he is now obliged to be in prieſt's or- 
ſued for in the court of Rome, and not re- | 


ders. Many of them have their courts and 

officials, as biſhops have. 

ARCH-DE/ACONRY (S.) the extent of 
ground, or place where an arch-deacon ex- 
erciſes his authority. 

A'RCHERS (S.) the militia or ſoldiery armed 
with bows and arrows, much uſed formerly, 
and ſtill ĩn ſome parts of Turky, and the eaſ- 
tern countries; in France, the name is ſtill 
kept up tho* the arms are laid afide, and 
converted into halberds and carabines, 

A'RCHERY (S.) the art of ſhooting with the 

long bow, which, before the invention of 

gun-powder, was practiſed in the room of 


gunnery. 

A'RCHETYPE (S.) an original, model, or 
pattern, from, after, or according to which 
another thing is made, : 

ARCHIA'LOGY (S.) a diſcourſe or treatiſe of 
antiquity, oe... R 

ARCHIPE'LAGO (S.) in Geography, is a ſea 
interrupted by a great number of ſuall 
iſlands ; of which there are ſeveral, but the 
moſt noted is that, called by our ſeamen the 
Hebes, being that part of the ocean that lies 
between Afia, Macedon, and Greece, The 
Malabarian is ſaid to contain boo iſlands; the 
Mexican, commonly called the gulf of Mexi- 
co, 12,000, the Philippine, 11,000, &c. 


A'RCHITECT (8) a perſon {killed in the 
His vicar, or ſub-arch-chambetrlain, is the 


rules and laws of building, and by that draws 
defigns, lays down plans, calculates the 
charge, and directs the workmen how to go 
on accordingly. | 

ARCHITE'CTURE (S.) tho' it be the ſci- 
ence cf building, and in that ſenſe may be 
ſaid to be as nid, as the time men made 
themſelves defences againſt the inclemency ot 
the weather; yet as it is commonly now 
underſtocd in an improv d ſenſe, it means the 
conſtruciion of a building, either publick or 
private, according to ſome, or all of the five 
received orders, following the proportions and 
orna rents, ſuitable to tue bigneſs, ſtrength, 
and beauty of the work intended, as they 
art laid down by the moſt celebrated artifts, 


for all external — 


eerns, and particularly the temporalities; in 
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ARE 
and called the Tuſcan, Dorick, Tonick, Corin- 
thian, and Compoſite, | 

A/RCHITRAVE (S.) one of the three gene- 
ral members of the entablature of any regu- 
lar order of Architecture is divided into, and 
is the loweſt, or that reſting upon the capital 
of the column ; and in ordinary and com- 


beam into which the joints of the floors are 
laid ; but in the different orders it is diffe- 
rently made, and ornamented more or leſs, 
according as the order is more or leſs delicate. 

ARCHIVES (S) the place where old records, 
charters, &c. are laid up or kept. 

A'RCTICK (A.) northern or northward ; ſo 
that pole which is in the northern part of 
the world is called the ar&ic pole, 


of Arctopbylax or Boates ; it ſignifies a bear's 
tail, becauſe it is near it; it riſes the firſt of 
September, N. S. and ſets the ſecond of May; 
the vulgar opinion was, that it brought hail 
and tempeſt, The poets feigned, that in the 
day-time this ſtar was a ſpy upon mankind, 
and gave intelligence to Jupiter of the per- 
jury and villany committed in commerce 
and courts of judicature. 
A'RDEE, or ATHE/RDEE, (S.) a ſmall 
town in the County of Louth, and province 
of Leinſter, in Ire/and : ſend two members 
to parliament ; 31 miles N of Dulbin, 
A'RDENCY cr A'RDENTNESS (S.) zeal, 
fervor of mind, earneſtneſs, eagerneſs, or 
defire, warmth of affection, &c. 
A*RDENT (A.) warm, hot, zealous, eager, 
defirous, &c. | 
A'RDOR (S.) vebemence, eagerneſs, great 
defire, heat, warmth, &c. 
A'RDUOUS(A. )difficult,hard to be performed. 
ARE or ALAMURE (S) the firſt of the eight 
notes in the common ſcale of muſick | 
A'REA (S.) in common Speech, is the plain ſur- 
face upon which we walk; in — it 
1s the ſuperficial content or meaſure of any 
body or figure whatever, 
AREO'METER (S.) an inſtrument to mea- 
ſure the denſity or gravity of fluids, com- 


mon buildings, it is repreſented by the 7 


ARCTU/RUS (S.) a ſtar in the "_ 
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court. In the midſt was a tribunal cut iu 
a rock, and all about were ſeats cut out of 


| the tone, where the judges heard cauſes in 


the open air without any covering; at a 
ſmall diftance were ſome caves hewn in the 
rock, where it is ſuppoſed the priſoners were 
kept, who were to appear before the judges. 
They pronounced ſentence in the night, that 
they might not be affected by the fight of 
the perſons who ſpoke, and defended them- 
ſelves. St. Paul having preached at A. bent 
againſt the plurality of gods, and dec.aring, 
that he came to reveal that God to them, 
whom they adored without knowing him, 
was carried before the Arzopagites, as the 
introducer of a new religion, where he ſpoke 
with ſo much wiſdom, that he converted 
Dionyſius, one of his judges, and was diſ- 
miſſed without any one's having any thing 
to ſay to him, 

A/RGAL (S.) that hard matter, or dry'd lees, 
that condenſes or ſticks to the wine veſſels, 
frequently called tartar. 

A'RGENT S.) a term uſed in Heraldry, for 
filver, or the colour white, uſed in the cots 
of gentlemen, knights, and baronets. B- 

tons and noblemen have that white called 
pearl, and in the arms of ſovereign princes, 
it is called luna; it is expreſſed in engraving 
by leaving the part plain without any firokes 
of the graver. | 

A'RGIL (S.) that white earth or clay uſed by 
the potters to make their white ware of, 

3 V. ta reaſon, debate, diſpute, diſ- 
courſe. 

ARGUMENT (S.) is a medium, from the con- 
nection of which with twoextreama, the con- 
nection of the two extreams themſelves is 
inferred ; or it is certain reaſons or allega · 
tions, why ſuch or ſuch a thing is done, 
which is either probable and rational, or au- 
thoritative, It is ſometimes taken for the 
heads, contents, or ſubject, upon which a 
book or diſcourſe is made, 

ARGUMENTA'TION (8) the art of rea- 


ſoning powerfully and ſtrongly, by inferring, 
concluding, convincing, &c. from certain 


monly made of glaſs, with a round hollow 
neck, terminating in a long ſlender neck, 


as much running mercury put into it, as will 
ſerve to ballance, or keep it ſwimming in an 
erect poſition ; the neck is divided into de- 
grecs, and by its depth of finking, the qua- 
* . the liquor, as to lightneſs, is con- 
cl 


AREO'PAGUS (S.) the place where the Are- 
opagites or Atheman judges aſſembled, fitu- 
ated upon an eminence, which was formerly 
near the middle of the city, but at preſent it 
is out of it ; there are ſtill ſome remains of 
it viſible in the foundations, which form a 
ſemi-circle, built with ſquare ſtones of a pro- 
digious fize, which ſupport a terraſs or plat- 

ferm of about 140 paces, which was the 


premiſes laid down, admitted, or granted. 


ARGUME'NTATIVE (A.) convincing by 
hermetically ſealed at top; There being firſt reaſoning or arguments, 


* (S.) in Mufick, is an air, ſong, tune, or 

on. 

A'RIANEM S.) the doctrine of Arivs, who, 
in the beginning of the 4th century, taught, 
that Chriſt, or the Son, was not God con- 
ſubſtantial with the father, but the firſt of 
created beings, &c, This doctrine ſpread al- 
moſt over the whole church for a few years; 
but in 321 was condemned by the council of 
Nice; after which it infected the eaſt very 
much; and in ſucceeding times, was divided 
into many branches, ad called by ſundry 
names, and at this time is too co.umon- to 
be lecret, 


A'RIANS 


ARK 
A'RIANS (s.) ſuch perſons as immediately 


were the diſciples, or that now do profeſs the | 


opinions or doctrines of Arivs, eſpecially re- 
latirg to the trinity. 
A'RIES S.) 4 conſtellation in the heavens, 
figured by a ram; and by the aſtronomers is 
"reckoned as one of the 12 figns of the Zo- 
_ dinek, which in Prolemy's catalogue confiſted 
of is ſtars, in Bebe's 21, and in the Bri- 
- tiſb'of 65; for the latitudes and longitudes 
- whereof conſult the aſtronomers. 
ARFGHT part.) as a thing oyght to be, juſt, 
well, truly. 
ART'-E * f get up, to proceed, or take 


beginning : 

ARISTO'CRACY (S.) that form of political 

government where the ſupreme power is 
veſted in the council, or ſenate, compoſed of 

© the chief perſons for birth, capacity, p 
3 it is ſometimes called an di- 

. garchy. 

ISTOCR A'TICK 6r ARISTOCRA*'TI- 
CAL (A.) belonging to the form of govern- 
ment called a7 ocracy. 

ARISTOTE'LIANISM S.) the philoſophi- 
cal doctrines, of opinions of the old philoſo- 
pher &:ifotle, particularly thoſe contain' d in 

four books de Carlo, and his eight books 

of phyficks, whichwere univerfally embrac'd 

till the time of Copernicus, and now almoſt 

as nniverſally rejected. His followers are 

- Fometimes called Ariftorelians, and ſometimes 
_ Peripareticks, 

ARI'THMANCY s.) a pretended fort of 
prophelyings or divination by certain num- 

ARITHME'TICAL (A.) belonging to arith- 
metick. 

ARFFHMETICK (S.) is that part of the ma- 
thematicks, that conſiders the properties 
and powers of numbers, and numerical quan- 
ities ; and is chiefly uſed in trade, and cal- 
culations for aſtronomĩcal purpoſes, It is va- 
riouſly denominated, as theorical, practical, 

- Hiſtrumental, literal, tabular, logarithmical, 
ſpeciots, numeroſe, and many others; ac- 
cording to the mode of explaining or per- 


forming its propofition. 
ARK (s.) 2 cheſt or coffer. The baſket 
wherein Moſes was expoſed on the Nile, is 
called an ark of bulruſhes. Mt was a fort of 
bark, in form much like a cheſt or trunk : 
Hiſtorians inform us, that the Egyptian: 
uſed barks made of bulruſh on the Ne; and 
that they were ſo light as to be carried on 
their ſhoulders, when they rr et with falls of 
water which prevented their paſſage, The 
-- cheſt wherein the two tables of the covenant, 
- "the golden pot that had mamma, and Aaron's 
rod, were depoſited, was called the ark of the 
- covenant: It was made of Sbittim wood, 
covered with plates or leaves of gold; it ** 


twd cubits and a half in length, a cubit and 


a half wide, and a cubit and a half high. All 


ARM 


and two eherubims were faſten'd to the cover, 
On the two fides of it were four rings of 
gold, two on each fide, through which ſtaves 
were put, by the help whereof they carried 
it, as they marched N the wilderneſs. 
The merey- ſeat hung over the art, and co- 
vered it j by the account of the Rabb im, it 
was made of beaten gold, of the thickneſs of 
© a hands breadth; There were two cherubims 
of the fame metal placed at each end, their 
wings expanded, and looking inwards towards 
each other, Thus the mercy-ſeat was ſur- 

rounded,the cherubims wings meeting each 0- 

ther. It was here the Sbecbinab, or divine pre- 

ſence, reſted, and was viſibly ſeen in the ap- 
pearanee of a cloud over it; and from hence 
directions, and oracular reſponſes were given. 

Before this mercy-fſeat, the high prieſt ap- 

peared once a year, on the day of expiation, to 

make an atonement for the fins of all the pe o- 

ple. Alſo the building which was erected by 

Noah at the command of God, into whichen- 

tered every living thing that God intended not 

to deſtroy. This remarkable ſtructure was be- 

gun by Noab, in the year of the world 1532, 

and 2497 before the Incarnation, He wasdi- 

rected by God Almighty in the dimenſions of 
it: Noab was five hundred years old when 
he received this commundment, and ſpent 
about a hundred years in building it. The 
ark was three hundred cubits in length, fifty 

It breadth, and thirty cubits high, Moſt in- 

terpreters ſuppoſe this cubit to be about a 

foot and a half, and that it was not the geo- 

metrick one or fix feet. The ark was oon- 
trived with three floors ; the firſt for beaſts 
and cattle ; the ſecond for fodder and provifi- 
ons; and the third for the birds, and Noab's 
family; it was not made like a hip, but 
came near the figure of a ſquare, growing 
gradually narrow to the top. There was a 
door in the firſt floor, and a great window in 
> the third: In Mathematicks, ark means the 

- ſame with Areb, which ſee. 

ARKLOW (S.) a handſome town in the coun- 
ty of Wicklow, and province of Leinſter; and 
has a weekly on Thurſday ; 36 
miles from Dublin. 

ARM (V.) to put in a' condition of defence, 
either by arguments or weapons; to furniſh 
with ſword, gun, or other habiliments of 
war, In Gunnery, to arm a hot, is to twilt 
or roll oakum, rope-yarn, or old elouts about 
the end of an iron bar, which is put through 
the ſhot. | | 

ARM (S.) the whole limb of a human body, 

extending from the ſhoulder to the fingers 

ends; Alio that part of an anchor to which 
the flook is ſet or faſtened. In Staricks, that 
part of the beam that reaches from the point 
of ſuſpenſion on each fide of it to the end; 
ſometimes a part of the ſea, or great river 
that -uns up into ſome country or land, | k: 
a branch of a tree, is called an arm: as is allo 


the 


- round the top of it was a kind of gold crou n, 
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the large boughs of a tree, &c. and in a fig*- 
rative Speech, it means power or authority. 

ARMA'DA (S.) a great fleet or navy of ſhiys, 
well furniſhed with men, proviſions, and all 
manner of warlike ſtores, ready for any ex- 

pedition. : 

A'RMACH, (S.) a handſome town in the 
county of Armagh, and province of Uſer, 
the firſt Archbithos of the Kingdom, being 
Primate and Metropolitan of all Ireland ; 
fends two members to parliament, and has a 
veekly market on Thurſday ; 62 miles N 
from Dublin, 

A'RMAMENT (S.) is ſometimes taken for 
the place where arms, &c. are laid vp, or 
kept in ſtore, or for the arms, proviſions, &c. 


times for the army or navy itſelf, 
A'RMED (A.) bearing arms, or carrying 


| beak, tuſks, or talons are of a different co- 
lour from the reſt. 

ARMPLLA (S.) ah ornament, bracelet, or 
jewel worn on the wriſt or arm; the name 
of one of the garments worn by kings at their 
coronation ; alſo a ligament, comprehend- 
ing all the ligaments of the whole hand, in 
a ſort of a circle. 

A'RMILLARY (A.) full of circles; fo the 
ſphere made uſe of by Aftronomer:s, inſtead of 
a cloſe globe, is called an armillary ſpbere, 
which is commonly made of braſs, and diſ- 

ed in ſuch a manner, that the greater and 

er circles of the ſphere are ſeen in their 
natural pofition and motion, the whole being 
put into a fratne for the better accommoda- 
tion of the uſer. | 

ARMINIANISM(S.)' the doftrine of A. 
minius, a celebrated profeſſor in the univerſity 
of Leyden, and of the Arminians, his follow- 
ers, They held, that predeftination did not 
conſiſt in any abſolute and irreſpective eternal 
decree of ſaving ſome perſons, which God had 
2 then ſo 2 as ena toy create; nei- 

upon the ſu tion of creation, and 
the fall of 3 ſa ve ſome particular 
perſons, without any antecedent reſpect to 
our Saviour, as the brethren of Delft be- 
lieved ; But this ſcheme of predeſtination 
was, that all thoſe were predeſtinated to te 
ſaved, who being in a lapſed condition, ſhould 
refign themſelves to the will of God Al- 
mighty, believe in our Saviour, and live up 
to the terms of the go; This doctrine 
was, condemned at the ſyngd of Dort, but is 
at preſent tollerated all over Holland. 

ARMISTTY'CE(S.) a ceſſation from hoſtilities, 
between two or more nations; a truce for a 
ſhort time, to ſee if the- contending parties 
can ſettle their ſeveral pretenſions, by a tre... 
ty, in an amicable way. 

ARMO'NIACK or SAL ARMO'/NIACK 


themſelves of an army or navy, and ſome 


weapons, whether it be for offence or defence. 
In Heraldry, beaſts and birds of prey are faid| 
to be armed, when their horns, teeth, feet, 


ARR 


ſalt, and ſoot : It cools water, being mixed 

with aqua fortis, produces that liquor called 

aqua regia, which diſſolves gold; it ſublimes 

by a large fire, and affords a pungent, uri- 
nous ſavour. 

A'RMORER or A'R MOURER (S.) one wha 

makes or ſells arms; alſo an officer that 

looks after and clears them. 5 

A'RMORY or A'RMOURY (S.) che art of 

' Heraldry, or diſplaying and marſhaling all 
ſorts of coats of arms, and appointing ta 
them their proper bearings; alſo a ftore- 

© houſe, to keep or lay up arms in readineſs 
for any ſudder ition of war. N 

A'RMOUR (S.) ſuch habiliments as are made 
to cover and defend the body, or any part of 
it,- againſt wounds from darts, ſwords, or 
| ſwall ſhot, 
ARMS (S.) all manner of warlike inftru- 
ments; both limbs of a human body are ſa 
called; alſo the legs of a large bird of prey, 
from the thighs to the feet. In Heraldry, it 
is the badges of honour or diſtinction, that are 
born by particular or families, 

A'RMY (S.) a collective body of ſoldiers un- 

der their officers. * a 

A ROMA (S.] all manner of ſweet-ſmelling 

herbs or ſpices. 

AROMA'TICK or AROMA/TICAL (A. any 
delicious, ſpicy, odoriferous, or perfumy- 
ſmelling herb or drug. 

AROUND (Part.) all about, encircling, cir« 
cumſcribing, &c. 
ARPE/GGIO (S.) the manner of making the 
ſeveral notes of a chord in muſick be diſtinctly 
heard one after another, by a melodious puri 
ing and rolling motion of the hand, particu- 
larly upon ſtringed inftruments, always be- 
ginning at the ground, or loweſt note, and 
riſing upwards, / 

A'RQUEBUSE or HA'RQUEBUSS (S.) a 

— ſomewhat larger than a common 

mulquet, 

A'RRACK (S.) commonly called Rack, a ſpi- 

rituous liquor diſtilled in the £aft-Indies, 

ARRAI'CN (V.) to indict, and bring to his 

trial, a perſon accuſed, or guilty of a crime. 

He who 1s arraigned on an indictment of fe- 

lony or murder, is not allowed council, but 

the judge 1s to inform him in what relates 
to the manner of pleading, that he- may 
not run into any danger by miſ-pleading. 

To arraign at an ofſize, is to — by 

ſuch a writ. | 

ARKAIVGNMENT(S, )an indicting, or bring- 

ing a priſoner to his trial, | 

ARKA'NGEMENT (S.) the putting, placing, 

or diſpoſing of perſons or things into a certain 

ord 


ET. 
A'RRANT (A.) famous, notorious, well- 
{killed ; but chiefly uſed in a diſgraceful or 
ignominious ſenſe, ſignifying a very, or down- 
right fool, rogue, for, c. 
A'KRAS(S.) ths beſt or richeſt tapeſtry, ſo 
H called 


Chu fat, product fro wipe, fear | 
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ART 
called from Artois, a town in Flanders, the 
5 

| *. ranking, or "g 
in order, for the performance 7 
to be done; as putting an army in array, is 
. to prepare it for battle. | 
ARREA RS or ARREA'RAGE (S.) the 
© whole, or part of an old debt, fince when 
the account has been ſettled, and matters 
carried on, So wages, or penſions, are ſaid to 
be in arrear, when they exceed the uſual 
| Emo /of payment, or any part is left unſatiſ- 
ed, or unpaid. 
ARRE'ST. (S.) the ſtopping or dgjaining 
. ſon, by a legal proceſs. 
ARREST (V.) to ftop, defain, or ſeize the 
perſon of a debtor, in order to make him 
pay, or give ſecurity for a debt, or anſwer an 
: accuſation. i * pl | * 
ARRE'T (S.] a proclamation, or law, whic 
among he French is the ſame with our acts 
of parliament, | 
ARRTERE (A.) behind, or the hind, or fur- 
4 thermoſt 
ARRIVAL ( 


it of a thing. 
S.) the coming home, the mak- 
ing a port by ſhip, or the finiſhing a journey, 
either in the whole or in part by land. 
ARRI'VE (V) to attain, or come at; alſo to 
finiſh a voyage, or journey, to come home 
when a perſon has been at a great diſtance. 


A*RROGANCE. or A'RROGANCY (S.) 


by. pride, haughtineſs, or ſelf-conceit, 
A*RROGANT (A.)-preſumptuous, haughty, 
; oud ” felf conceited. 
A'RROGATE .) to aſſume to one's ſelf 
more than we ought, to boaſt of, claim, or 
2 e what does not belong to one. 
A'RROW (S.) an inftrument of war, much 
uſed by all nations formerly, and ſtill by the 
zans, which being projected from a bow, 
drawing a ſtring, would do execution at a 
great diſtance ; it is ſometimes called a dart. 
A*RSE (S.) the buttocks, or that part of a 
__ any four - legged creature, upon which 
| e hits, 
.A'RSENAL (S.). the publick ftore-houſe for 
arms and ammunition; belonging to the 
crown, or government of any fortified town 
or city. a 
A'RSENIZ'K. (S.) a erous, mineral ſub- 
ſtance, cauſtick and corroſive. to ſo great a 
degree, as to be a poiſon. It is ranked in 
the claſs of ſulphws, There are divers ki:.ds 
"of it, wiz. y or native, red and cryſtal- 
line. Native arſenick is cf an orange, or yel- 
low colour, and is calledorpiment, commonly 
found in copper mines; from this ſort are 
made the two others. One property of ar- 
fonick is, that mixing a very ſmall portion of 
it with any other -vetal, it -renders that 
mettle friable, and unmalicable ; for which 
reaſon, the refiners fear nothing ſo much as 


arſenick being mixed among any of their 
operations. "pies 
ART (s.) the Kill or knowledge of doing 


ART 


acting, or performing any thing regularly, by 
proper inſtruments, fit methods, and due 
ways ; and differs from a ſcience, which pro- 
wa. is the contemplation of the theory, or 
abſtracted relation that one thing bears to 
another; though theſe terms are frequently 
confounded. They uſe the phraſe, He it are 
and part, in the north of England, and Stor- 
land, when they charge a perſon with being 
both the projectorand contriver of ſometbing 
criminal, as well as the actor. n 
A'RTERY (S.) a hollow, fiſtulous canal, of 
a conical form, whoſe uſe is to receive the 
blood from the ventricles of the heart,. and 
diſperſe it all over the body, for the preſerva- 
tion of life and heat, and the conveyance of 
the neceſfary nutriment, It is compoſed of 
three coats; the firſt nervous, being a thread 
of fine blood-veſſels for nouriſhing whe other 
two ; the ſecond muſcular, conſiſting of ſpi- 
ral fibres, which have a ſtrong elafticity, and 
have many, or few ſtrata, according to the 
ſize of the artery; the third and inmoſt coat 
isafine, denſe, tranſparent membrane,which 
keeps the blood within its channels. 

A*RTFUL (A.) cunning, well- projected, c. 

ARTHRI'TICEK or ARTHRITICAL A.) 

gouty, any diſtemper that affects the joints, 
of or belonging to the joints, 

ARTHROFDA (S.) in Anatomy 

articulation, wherein the flat head of one 
bone is received into the ſhallow ſocket of 
another, ; CA 

A'RTICLE (S.) a head or ſubject upon which 
a diſcourſe is made, a part, portion, or para · 
graph of a book ; alſo the condition of a 
contract, agreement, or bargain ; alſo a 
point or head of doctrine, or belief, in any 
congregational or national church. In Anato- 
my, it is the joint, or joining of two bones, 
In Arithmetic, it is the number ten, or ſuch 
others as are diviſible into ten equal parts, 
In Grammar, eſpecially in Latin, it is a word 
added to a noun in the declining it, to ſignif 
its gender, 

A'RTICLE V.) to make an agreement, upon 
particular conditions, to be performed by all 

rties. 

ARTICULATE A.) diſtinct, very plain and 
eaſy to be heard, 

ARTICULA'TION (S.) in Anatomy, is the 
placing the bones of any animal ſo together, 
that they may be fitted for motion. la 
Grammar, it is the art of ſound ng lette:;, 
and joining them together, ſo as to make 
ſyllables and words, commoaly called the art 
of ſpelling. 

A'RTIFICE (S.) a. fetch or wile, a put - off ot 
device, a cunning trick, a knack, or (light 
of doing a thing. * 

ARTI'FICER. (S.) a worker at any fort of 
handycraft trade, the practiſer of any mecha- 


nick G. | 
ARTIFICIAL (4) ay unt tage accord 


a ſpecies of 
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ASA 


to the rules of art; frequently applied to do- 
ing a thing in imitation of nature. 
ARTILLERY 68.) all ſorts of large fire - arms, 
as cannons, &c. 
A RTISAN or A'RTIST(S.) one well-ſkil'd 
in any art, a curious workman. 
A'RTLESS (A.) plain, natural, downright, 
ſimple, without deſign ; alſo a bungler, or 
iece of work that has no curioſity or regu- 
arity in it, 
A'RUNDEL (S.) is an ancient borough-town 
of Suſſex, pleaſantly ſituated upon the fide of 
a bill, at a ſmall diſtance from the ſea, and 
watered by the river Arun, where ſhips of 
oo ton may ride; over which there is 4 
dridge, that renders it very commodious, and 
the trade carried on here is ſo conſiderable, 
that ſeveral ſhipsare built here for its propa- 
tion. It is governed by a mayor, twelve 
burgeſſes, a ſteward, and other uſual officers 
in corporations. It has two markets weekly, 
viz. Wedneſday and Saturday, and four fairs. 
The caſtle in this town renders it famous, it 
having the manor inſeparably annexed to it, 
and alſo the title of Ear! without creation 
"deſcends to the heir thereof. Note, the 
earl of Arundel is primier earl of England, 
It is diſtant from London 46 computed, and 
55 4 meaſured miles, It ſends two members 
to parliament. 
ARU'SPICE (S.) a Roman prieſt, ſoothſayer, 
_ diviner, or foreteller of things to come, by 
looking into, and examining the appearance 
of the entrails of beaſts ſacrificed ; Romulus | 
is ſaid to compole a college af theſe priefts ; 
alſo the divination ar art itſelf. | 
A'RYTHMUS S.) a faking, failing, or ceaſ- 
ing of the pulſe, ſo that its motion can ſcarce 
be diſcerned. 
AS (S.) among the Ramans, was both a weight 
and a coin; when conſidered as a weight, it 
was a pound; when a coin, at different times 
it had different weighta, but always the ſame 
values At firſt it weighed a pound or twelve 
ounces; at the firſt Funict war, A. R. 513, 
a pound made 6 afſes.; at the ſecond Punick 
war, 12; and by Papirius, A. R. 563, into 
24, where it continyed. all the time of the 
commonwealth, in value about three farthings 
ſterling z ſometimes as ſignified an integer, or 
whole thing, divided into 12 parts. | 
AS (Part.) likeneſs,. cotnpariſon, ſmilitude, &c. 
St. ASAPH (S.)-an ancient city of Flingſhire, 
in Narth Wales, diſtant from London 159 
.computed, and 212 meaſured miles, more 
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largeneſs or beauty. It is ſeated on the river 

Eu, where it receiveth the Cluyd, over 

_ each of which * 

epiſcopal ſee ed by Kentigern, a Scor, 

tuſhop af Glaſgow in 560, who ordain'd one 
Yap 


noted far its antiquity, than for either its 
e is a bridge. It is an 


to be his ſucceſſor, from] 


A8 C. 

A'SAPHY (S.) a hoarſeneſs, or low tone of 
the voice, occaſioned by a great cold, or ill 
conſtruction of the organs of ſpeech. 

ASBE'/STINE (S.) a certain fort of or 
cloth, which being thrown into the fire, in- 
ſtead of being conſumed, is only cleanſed and 
purified from any dirt, or filth, it might have 
contracted, without being conſumed or ſenfl- 

. bly diminiſhed, 

ASBE'STOS S.) a ftone, ſomething reſl 

Venetian talc, from whence the matter 

the aſbeftine cloth or paper is taken; it is alfo 

called amiantbus; the word properly ſignifies 
an incombuſtible body, or one not to be de- 
ſtroy d by fire. | 

ASCA/RIDBS (S.) mall worms that breed in 

the ſtreight gut, which by their continual 

metion make the patient very uneaſy ; vul- 
garly called the arſe-worms in human bo- 


dies, and bots in horſes. 
ASCE'ND (V.) to riſe, go higher, or get up, 
or condition a 


in reſpect to the preſent place 
(S.) with the Afrologers, is 


rſon may be in. 
ASCE'NDA 
that degree of the ecliptick which riſes at a 
perſons nativity. In Civil Matters, to ba 
the aſcendant over a perſon,” is to have a 
or influence over him, ſo that he will do a 
thing, through the intereſt of that perſon, 
that 13 contrary to his own judgment or 
- inclination. 4 
ASCE/NSION (S.) the moving 6r going 
wards, In Afronomy, — two Bade, 
vx. right, and oblique aſcenſion; the right is 
that part or degree of the ſun or ſtar, in the 
equinoctial, r ckoning from Aries, which in 
a right ſphere, riſes, or comes to the meri- 
dian, with it; the oblique is the ſame in an 
oblique ſphere, and is reckoned or counted 
from weſt to caſt, and changes according to 
the latitude of the place. The difference be- 
tween the right and oblique aſcenfion is called 
the ajcenfional difference 3" but in common, 
this word means that feſtival, which the 
Chriſtian church has inſtituted, to folemnize 
the day in which our Saviour went up, or 
aſcended into heaven, forty days after his re. 
ſurrection, bis apoſtles and "diſciples, to the 
number of about 120, being eye-witneſſes. 
The Papiſts ſay, that the holy fathers, whar 
were dead and in limbo, were at this time de- 
livered, and had a viſible triumph over death 
and hell; but the ſcriptures poſitively affirm, 
the apoſtles ſaw nothing but angels in the 
ſhape of men, who aſſured them that Chriſt 
ſhould one day deſcend from heaven, in the 
ſame manner they had ſeen him goup. Some 
Chriſtians very poſitively affirm, that Chriſt 
left a viſible mark of this ion, 
viz. the print of his feet, on that part of 
mount Oliver, where he laſt ſtood ;; and St. 
ſays, that it was viſible in his time, 


| „ a.godly 
8 cuy takes its name, 
NN but mean, having little to boaſt 
7 ut ity thedral. It hn a Wall 
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Its preſent F 


and goes farther, ſaying, that when a church 
was built upon the ſpot, it could neither be 
cie]ed'or covered over that part, tor Which 
r ene 


* 
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teaſon ſo much of the dome was always left | 
= Optatus, biſhop of Melewis, Paulinus of 
Nola, and others, are of the ſame opinion. 
About the year 700, Venerable Bede, in his 
book of the holy place, relates that it was 
then remaining: But at laſt the Mabometans 
took away theſe miraculous remains, and 
with the ſame ſtone blocked up the eaſtern 
dor of the church built there; ſo that thoſe 
. whoſe curiofity might lead them now to view 
it, have not the apportunity to confirm by 
ſeeing themſelves, what the others have af- 
firmed with ſo much confidence, 
ASCE/NT (S.) the ſteepneſs of a hill or moun- 
tain, reckoning from the ground or plain up · 
wards towards the ſky ; alſo the act of mov- 
ing v in Legick. it is that ſort of 
reaſoning, where they riſe from particulars 
to univerſals. | 
ASCERTAIN (V.) to aſſert, affirm, or aſ- 
ſure ; alſo to fix the price, meaſure, or weight 
of any thing. 

ASCE'TICK (S.) a perſon that practiſes mer- 
tification, prayer, retirement, and other ex- 
traordinary ſeverities, ſuch as were practiſed 
by the Phariſees and Eſſenes among the 

x , the Stoicks among the Heathens, and 
Ly the monks in the firſt ages of Chriſtia- 
nity, and ſome pretenders of later years. Se- 
veral books go under this title, that relate 
to devotion. | | 

A'SCII s.) a g hical name givon to thoſe 
people, who live in the torrid zone, and at 


certain ſeaſons of the year have no ſhadow, A'SH-FIRE or SA ND-FIRE (S.) in Cy. 


the ſun being vertical to them. 
ASCITES (S.) the diſtemper called the drop- 
© fy, and particularly that ſpecies or kind that | 
affects the abdomen or lower belly, by cauſ- 
ing it to ſwell, &c. : 
ASCRI/BE V.] to report, lay upon, im pute, 
or attribute a thing to a per{: | 


on. 
ASHA ME .) to put a perſon to the bluſh, to 
make him diſown or repent of an act done 
A'SHBURN (S.) a ſmall market-town in Der- 
re, ſeated on the River Doulc, in a rich 
il, from Londen 108 computed miles; its 
market is on Sa weekly. 
 I'SHBURTON (S ) a large borough- town in 
Dievonſbire, that lends two members to par- 
liament; is compoſed of ſeveral ftreets, with 
. a large and beautiful church, and hath a very 
.  yood market weekly on Saturdays, well ſto- 
red —— cattle, ſheep, and all other 
provi 3 it 3s a great thoroughfare upon 
the London road, and diftant from 41 * 
computed, and 191 meaſured miles. 
A'SHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH S.) a very plea- 
unt town in Leicefterfoire, fituate between 
two parks, hag 3 a market on Satur- 
dane, and conſiſts of one good ſtreet, in 
. Which ſtands a neat ſono crows z it has four; 
fairs annually, which are famous for being 
well ſtocked with large young horſes ; it is 
diſtant from London 89 computed, and abou 


A'SHES ($.) the duſt or powder of wood, 


A'SHFORD /S.; a market-town in Kent, dil- 


ASHORE ( 


ASHTA'ROTH, ASTA*ROTH, or A<- 


| adored by Solomon, when he turned idolater, 


: ber 
l meaſured miles; it has one large, hand |'* 
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* 9. 
„ 
ſome pariſh- church, called St. Helen's ; tho 
living is a vicarage, whoſe great tythes are 
impropriate ; the patron is the earl of Hun. 

rrngdon; who is the impropriator. 


coals, or other combuſtible matter, which 
remains after the primary body is conſumed 
by burning, or at leaſt diſſolved in its form, 
by „ looſening the cohefion of the 
parts together. They are properly the earth, 
and fixed ſalts of the fuel, which the fire 
cannot raiſe, all the other principles being 
gone off in ſmoak ; the chymiſts call them 
calx, If well burnt they are generally very 
white, the oil that cauſes them to be black, 
being evaporated. The aſhes of kali, fern, 
c. are principal ingredients in making glaſs, 
and teſts for refiners. It is confidently af. 
firmed, that the aſhes of all vegetables con- 
tajn ſome iron, which occaſioned a very in- 
genious diſpute, whether the metal exiſted 
1n the plants, or was produced by calcination, 
Aſhes are abundantly uſeful in phyſick, 
bleaching, ſugar-works, &c. and particu- 
larly in agriculture, makingan excellent ma- 
nure for cold and wet grounds, The Few: 
made a lye, or luſtral water, with the aſhes 
of an heifer ſacrificed on the great day of 
expiation, the aſhes whereof were diſtributed 
to the people, and the water uſed in'purifi- 
cations, as often as any one touched a dead 
perſon, or was preſent at funerals, Number: 


xix. 17. 


miſtry, is when the containing veſſel is co- 
vered with ſand or aſhes, and the fire or heat 
communicated tothe veflel thro*thecovering. 


tant from London 48 camputed, and 51 mea- 
ſured miles; its market is kept weekly cn 
Saturdays; it has two fairs, viz, the 6th 
of May, and 29th of Auguſt, and a court of 
record on every Tueſday three weeks, for all 
rr Ln1 pt-orin 
a magiſtrate, called a confta6/-. 
art.) on the dry land, where the 


water ts not, or does not come. 


TA'RTE (s.) a Phil:fine idol, which Sa. 
muel commanded the — to pull down; 
alſo the name of the Sidonians falſe deity, 


The word ſignifies a flock of ſheep and riches; 
for which reaſon ſome think, that it wa 
the name of a king of Syria, ſo called upon 
account of his great wealth; by others it it 
ſuppoſed to be one of the four Yenuſes, The 
ſeripture calls her Aſerab or Aſerim, the god- 
dets 9 n 3 be · 
ing worſhipped there, where the acts of un- 
wx Aeon committed by her adorers, rendered 
ber very infamous, 8 ebe 


the queen of heaven, and the ipping 
is called worſhipping the hoſt of heaven. 


She is generally joined with ihe god — 
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A'SH-WED 


ASIA Ticks (s.) thoſe 


ASK 


upon him. 


AS K | 
gol, the Fibres having no 


DAY (s.) the firſt day of 
Lent, when, in the primitive church, no- 


155 F 
word for 


torious finners were put to open ; 
thus, They appeared at the 3 


foot and cloathed in ſack- cloth, where bei 

examined, their diſcipline was 1 

according to their crimes ; after which, be 
the church, the biſhop fing 


ing brought into 
ing the ſeven penitential Pſalms, they pro- 
trated hocadplves, and with tears begged ab- 


ſolution ; the whole congregation had aſhes 
on their heads, to fignify, that they were 
both mortal, and deſerved to be burnt to 


largeſt quarters of the 
Greeks, from the 


" aſhes for their fins. 
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ignior, ki erfia t Mogu 
of China, and 1 x 


- tinued to Sardanapalu: ; then it paſſed to the 


Mades by Arbaces to Aftyages ; to the Per- 


an, by Cyrus to Darius; to the Grecian and 
| by Alexander 


the Great. The 
Partbians alſo eftabliſhed a very powerful em- 
pire, which ended under Alexander Severus, 


and paſſed again to the Perfians, but it floy- 
riſhed again about 1515, The air is very 
| tempera 


te, and if we confider its gold, f1- 
ver, rarities, fruit, corn, fimples, drugs, &c. 
we may juſtly denominate it the 

and richeſt part of the whole world. 

people who live in, 


or inhabit 4a, 


ASIDE (Part.) privately or concealed ; fo in 


a Play, one of the characters is ſaid to ſpeak 
aſide, to himſelf, or privately, ſo that the 
other do not hear him ; alſo when a man 


2 hides, or abſconds, he is faid to go 
ASINFNE (A.) of or belonging to' an aſs ; 


alſo a hea „ dull, blockiſh 
any fort of work, book, or writing. 
V.) to inquire, ſeek, or demand of, " 


after an 


W V.) to look fide- 


ways, to ſcorn or negle&t a perſon, by lock- 
cold, or * or 1 1 


ASP 

A/SKRIG (S.) a'ſmall market-town in the 
North-Riding of Yorkſhire, diſtant from Len- 
don 175 computed miles, 

ASLEF/P (A.) to be in à ſtate of inſenſibility 
and reft, in a natural way, in order to re- 
cover and refreſh the ſeveral powers and fa- 
eulties of the mind and body, which by la- 

© bour and ſtudy are fatigu d and overcome; 
in a meral Senſe; it is to be carelefs, indo- 
lent, or negligent in a man's buſineſs, un- 
attentive and heedleſs in any matter of con- 
cern or moment, g 

ASLO/PE (A.) ſlanting like a hill, uneven, 
afide, awry. - | 

ASMATO/GRAPHER (S.) a compoſer or 
writer of ſongs. 

ASP or A'SPICK. (S.) a kind of ſerpent, 
whoſe poiſon is ſo dangerous and quick in its 
operation, that it kills almoſt the ſame in- 

ſtant that it bites, without a poſſibility of 
applying any remedy, It is faid to be very 
ſmall ; it is often ſpoke of in ſeri 
ſometimes by the name adder, and 
times aſp. , 

ASPA'RAGUS (S.) a curious plant, 
commonly called /parrow-graſs, now much 
in vogue, both for ſauce to almoſt all ſorts 

having a 


(S.) roughneſs, harſhnefs, ſharp- 


ASPE'RSE (V.) to ſprinkle, to ſlander, te 
malign, or ſpeak evil of a 
ASPE*RSION (S.) a ſpri a ſlanderous 
report, a lying charge againſt an innocent 


R (V.) to 
ith a breathing, or 
= hm 
ASPIRA'TION (S.) breathing; alſo a mark 
ſet over a letter in a Greek word; which has 
the force of an B, which is by ſome called 
no letter, but an aſpirate. 
ASPI'RE (V.) to breathe, to long after, to 
tiou firive or aim at honour, er, 
or dignity; alſo to ſtrive at exc 
perſons in learning or art. 
UFNT Cart.) with the eyes turn d on 


| one fide, not looking richt forwards ; and 


2 


ASS. 


Lometimes, means a coldneſs or indifference | A/SSENT (S.) the appro 


| for a perſon or thing. 


Fo 7 Wap 


approving of, or agree - 
ing, complying, or yielding to a thing, 


ASSAPVT (V.) to ſet upon, to, attack, to be- ASSE'RT (V.) to affirm, ſupport by all man- 


in an, encounter or quarrel, 


ASSAV'LANTS.(S.) thoſe who.attack, or ſe 


upon others, $* | 
ASSARABA'CCA S.) a plant whoſe leaves 
were formerly uſed as an emetick and ca- 


: 


_thartick ; its chi 


ner of ways, vindicate, juſtify, or main- 
tain. 


ASSE/RTION (s.) a poſitive, ſtrong, wilfoul 
and A affirmation, or maintaining of 

A thing. | 
hief uſe now is to make] ASSE'RTORY (A.) affirmative, poſitive, 


Wilful. 


_—_— | | 
A'SSART S.) in the Law, is the offence of | ASSE'SS (V.) to tax, rate, or proportion how 


grubbing or plucking up by the roots, thoſe 
trees or buſhes that 


coverts in a foreſt. 


ſtitute thickets orf ASSE'SSME 


Il pay. 


much or in a diftrit 
(S.) a taxation, rating, or 


roportionin 


r (V..) to. root, or grub. of trez,| ASSE'SSOR. (S.) ane appointed by authori 


"ſhrubs, or buſhes ; to clean and make plain 
any woodland or diſorder'd place ; to diſpoſe 
or ſet things in order, that before were con- 
fuſed. 
ASSA'SSIN S.) one who commits, or is con- 
cerned in an aſſaſſination. 


ASSA'SSINATE (V.) to murder à perſon} ASSE 


" privately, treacherouſly or barbarouſly, whe- 
ther by one's ſelf, or with the aſſiſtance of 


to rate, tax, aſſeſs, or proportion how muc 
every perſon is to pay towards a certain ſum, 
to be raiſed for a certain uſe. 


A'SSETS (s.) the effects of a deceaſed per- 


ſon, wherewith the heir or executor is to 
ſatisfy his debts. 

"TION (S.) a ſtrong, - earneſt, 
poſitive vouching, or affirming to a thing. 


ASSIDU'ITY (S.] cloſe application, hard ſtu- 


dy, continual diligence. 


others. 
ASSASSINA”TION. (S.) a private, treache- 1 (A.] diligent, conſtant, appli- 


tous, cowardly, barbarous murder. 


cative, cloſ: in the purſuit of a thing. 


ALT (V.) to ſet upon a perſon violently ASSI'GN (V.] to make over, to transfer to 


and illegally; it is actionable, and damage 
may be recovered for it; in War, it is much 
the ſame with ſtorming; for taking a town 
by Aal, is taking it by ſtorm, 
ASSA'Y (V.) to examine, prove, or try a 
matter very exactly; as, to aſſay ſilver or 
gold, is to melt a "nb of the whole maſs or 
© 1ngot in a very ftrong fire, which being 
_ weighed, before it was put into the copple 
or meitipg pot, very exactly, and alſo after 
it comes out, the finencfs of the whole is 
judged by this a ay; for what is loſt by this 
port Þ tried, is ere 5 the N 
whi is acggeding ounced more or 
fine, as it loſes — leſs Re aſſay. 
The affay of, weights and meaſures is an ex- 


amination of them by a proper officer, called 


dhe clerk of the market, by weighing or 

meaſuring them with ſuch, as are very nice- 
ty. adjuſted according to the cuſtom of the 
k Races or ſtandard appointed by ſtatute, In 


Heck, the flouriſh in the key, to try whe- | 


ther the inſtrument is in tune, and to put 
the hand in a proper poſition before the grand 
performance begins, is called an aſſay. 
ASSE/MBLAGE (S.) a total, or collection of 
ſeveral things into one ſum, or heap, a join- 


another z to ſhew, ſet forth, or declare why 
a thing ſhould be done, is to afign or give 
reaſons. In a Law Senſe, it is the appoint- 
ing one perſon to act, or do a thing for, 
and in the bebalf of another. 
ASSI'GNABLE (A.) any thing that may be 
made over, or conveyed by one perſon to 
another. + 18 
ASSIGNA'TION (S.) the aſfigning, or mak- 
ing a thang oyer to another; but very com- 
monly means an. appointment to meet. for 
love matters, or amorous intrigues, _ 
ASSIGNEE! / (S.) a perſon to whom any thing 
is made over, which may be either by deed, 
or by law ; by deed, when the leſſee of a 
term ſells, or afhgns by deed, bis right or 
intereſt in an eſtate, &c, In Law, an exe- 
cutor is called the affgnee of the deceaſed 
perſon, In caſes of Bankruptcy, afſignees are 
ons choſe from among the principal cre- 
ditors of the bankrupt, to take care of his 
diſpoſed of to the beſt advantage, for the 
common intereſt of all the concerned. 
ASSYGNMENT (S.) 1 , or 2 
ing over any thing that is the property 
| {th as yy the uſe, benefit, and property 


ing or uvting together. A $7) 

ASSE/MBLE V. to gather, meet, or call 

+, together, 2 number of perſons, or things in- 
to one company, maſs, or heap. 


of another. | 
ASSI'MULATE (V.) to imitate, or copy af- 
ter, to feigu or | counterfeit, to 


1 ö 36597 another. 45 
ASSE'MBLY (S.] a congregation, or num-A88 TION (S.) the making one 
ber of perſons ings collected 


NS Ox ' ' 


ASSENT (V.) to agree, complyaor dri ts 


a thing 3 to approve of what, ayother pro- 
Valet or. I done. 4 Mb cM b an. 


* pag d he 
> 1 +, 4 © d 


or called] thing like angther 3 and Phyſically, means 


the changing the chyle into blood, or the 
nutritious juices inte the ſubſtance of dhe 


make. one 


bod ee . | wad Los 
le ASSPZE. G the Gig of julgs 
+ #708 419 


— 
ASS 
er juſtices to determine cauſes, Formetly, 
it "was the extraordinary fittings of ſupertor 
9 es on Bi judges did their wh , and to hear 
A 3 alfo a court held occaſional ly in the 
king's ce 3 alſo a writ directed to the 
riff, for the recovery of the poſſeſſion of 
185 immovable, whereof a man or his an- 
ceſtors have been diſſeized; it has been ſome- 
times uſed for a jury. A/izes are general or 


circuits; ſpecial, when a commiſſion is grant- 
ed to take cognizance of ohe or two particu- 
lar cauſes, 
ASSI'ST (V.) to help, aid, encourage, or be 
preſent at the doing a thing, 2 
ASSI'STANCE (S.) help, aid, encouragement, 
ſuccour. 
ASSISTANT (S.) one who helps, aids, aſ- 
fiſts, encourages, or any ways forwards the 
doing of a thing, In Crvil Affairs, particu- 
| Jatly in the management of publick compa- 
- nies, there are commonly a governor, ſub or 
deputy governor, and more or leſs aſſiſtants, 
according to the charter of the company, 
who ordinarily have the whole power of ma- 
naging all alin belonging to the common 
concerns of the company, but are for the 
moſt part obliged to lay all extraordinary 
matters before a general collection of the pro- 
rietors, commonly called a general court, 
their conſent and approbation, by: 
ASSO/CIATE (V.) to enter into a league or 
contract with one or more perſons, to ſo- 
licit or carry on a concern for their common 
benefit. | 
ASSO'CIATE (S.) a companion, or intimate 
friend, or acquaintance, on 
ASSOCIA'TION (S.) the entering into part- 
nerſhip, or agreement with others to do 
ſomething. In Laco, it is a patent, ſent by 
the king to the juſtices of aſſiae, to add other 
ons to them; for the more effectual tak - 
int the affize- In Lag ict, it is when two, 
or more ideas, conſtantly follow one another 
in the mind, ſo that the others always ariſe 
when the firſt is preſent. 
ASSU'ME (S.) to take upon one's ſelf, to 


arrogate. 
685 a promiſe to do, or pay a 


ASSU'MPSIT 
thing to, or for another voluntarily. 
ASSU/MPTION (S.) in Legict, is the minor, 
or ſecond propoſition in a categorical ſyllo- 
 giſm; alſo a conſequence. drawn from the 
propoſitions of which an argument is com- 


was taken up, foul and body, into heaven. 


in inſerior courts, to inquire whethe: | 


ſpecial; general, when the judges go their 


poſed ; alſo a feſtival, or ſolemnity obſery-' 
Ay the church of Rome, in honour of the 
bleſſed Virgin Mary, who, as they ſuppoſe, 


(A.) any thing that way be 


AST 
if a perſan that has naturally no caat, ſhoald, 


in lawful war; take a prince, or nobleman 
riſoner, he has from that time à right to 

k $2 the arms of ſuch priſoner, by virtue of 

that military law, That the dominion of Things 
taken in lawful war, paſs to the conqueror. 

ASSU'RANCE S.)] a ſecurity, poſitive pro- 

mile, - certainty, confidence. 

ASSU'RE V.)] to affert, to promile poſitively ; 

alſo to inſure, or undertake for the ſafe deli- 

very: of a thing. * 

ASSWA'GE (V.) to pacify, abate, allay, or 

appeaſe, to perſyade, or bring into b 

A'STERISK or A'STERISM S.) a mark, 

like a ſtar, importing either ſome deficiency 

in words or letters, or ſomething remarkable 
referred to. In Aſtronomy, a conſtellation of 
fixed ſtars is ſo called. 

breathing very difficult, by reaſon of a diſor- 

der in the lungs. 

ASTHMA'TiCK (A.) 

breathed, 

ASTO/NISHV.) to amaze, ſurprize, or con- 

found. 

ASTO'NISHMENT S.) an extraordinary ſur- 

rize, great admiration or amazement. 

A'STRAGAL (S.) in ArchiteFare, a ſmall 

round member on the top or bottom of a 

column. It is ſometimes uſed to ſeparate the 
faſcia of the architrave ; in which caſe it is 
wrought in chaplets of beads. It is alſo 
placed above and below the lifts immediately 
adjoining to the dye of the pedeſtal. In Gun- 
nery, it is a ring or moulding on a piece of 

© ordnance, at about half a foot diſtance from 
the mouth. ; 

ASTRA'Y (V.) to wander out of the right 
way, to go in a wrong . 
ASTRE/A. (S.) according to the poetical ac- 
count, was the daughter of Jupiter and The- 
mis, and goddeſs of juſt ce: 
heaven, in the golden age, to live upon 
earth; but the wickedneſs of the iron age 
was ſuch, that ſhe fled to heaven again, and 
was placed in the Zodiack. ; 

ASTRIDE or ASTRA/DDLE (Part.) the 

fitting upon any thing with one leg on the 

one ſide, and the other leg on the — ſide, 

as a man an horſeback, &c. 

ASTRINGE (V.) to bind up, to make faft, 
to ſtop the flowing of blood or humaurs, by 
proper medicines. 

ASTRI'NGENT (A.) binding, or tying up. 
So in Pbyſick, thoſe medicines that create 
coſtiveneſs are called aftringents, 

ASTRO'LABE (S.) an inftrument to take the 
altitude or height of the ſun or ſtars. 

ASTRO'LOGER (S.) one who pretends by his 
ill in the ftarry world, to predict what is 


ASSU/ MPT1 


did it not ; ſo io Heraldry, afſumpuve 
are ſuch as a perſon has a title to bea 


2? F288 an 


lawfully taken, and uſed by one who before 


R r, by 
virtue of ſome action done or performed by 
Kip, which by birth he could got wear ; As, 


to come, or tell what is 
the ſafety or weltare both of 


private perſons, 
ASTROLU'GICAL (A,) ſomething belong- 
ing, or relating te the art of aſtrology. 


paſt, relating to 
kingdams and 


* 


A'STHMA (S.) a diſtemper that render: 


one who is ſhort- 


came from 


ASTRO'LOGY 


| 


| Ing their influences, to forete] what is to 
come, or relate what is paſt. This art was 
very much ſtudied by the ancient mathema- 
ticians, who, it is pretended, found out what 
no body now knows ; the principal ſecrets be- 
ing loſt, although the modern impoſtors af- 
firm, each for himſelf, to have found them, | ASY'MMETRAL (A.) incommenſurable, or 


exclufive of all others. 

ASTRO'NOMER (s.) one {killed in the ſci- 
ence of aſtronomy. 

ASTRONO/MICAL (A.) any thing relating, 

belonging, or ining to aſtronomy, whe- 
ther it be tables, inftruments, &c. 

ASTRO/'NOMY (S.) a ſcience that teaches 

the motions, diſtances, magnitudes, periods 


1 ? 


ATL. 


's coming into England, ſuperſtitious ve- 
ne Ah ran ſo high, that churches, monaſ- 
teries, church-yards, and biſhops houſes be- 
came 9 fled to them, let the 
crime be what it would ; of which very ill 
uſe was made, both by the clergy and lit, 
Something of this nature is ſtill pi in 
popiſh countries, but not to ſo great an ex- 
trayagance as it was here. | 


that have no one meaſure that can divide or 
meaſure any number of quantities, without 
ſome deficiency, or redundancy. " 


ASYMPTO'TES (s.) certain lines in that 


part of mathematicks called the conick ſecti- 
ons, that continually approach nearer and 
nearer to each other, yet can never meet, 
though continued inſinitely. 


and eclipſes of the heavenly bodies. It is AT Fart.) now in the place, come to, or 


very ancient, being known to the Chaldeans 
near 2000 years Alexander took Baby- 
+ fon; theclearneſs of their hemiſphere inviting 


arrived ; as, He is at bome, or, be is now in 
the bouſe, or part adjacent; I am at my jour. 
ney's end, or, am come to the place intended, c. 


them to make celeſtial obſervations, conti- | ATCHIE'VE (V.) to perform or finiſh a thing, 


nual practice improv'd in it. From them it 


© was communicated to the Egyptians, among | ATCHIE 


whom an academy was erected by Prol/omy 
Pbiladelphus, for the ſtudy and improvement 
of it, in which Higparchus made great pro- 
greſs, by diſcoveries and 

ited eclipſes for many ages after. From 
thence it travelled into Greece. The Saracens 


„ and ATHEISM (S.) 


t and noble. 
NT (S.) the doing an Bo- 
nourable and worthy action. In Heraldry, 
it is the whole coat, embelliſhed with every 
ing that —_. N 

denying of a God, the 
a firſt, immaterial, and intelli- 
gent cauſe of all things, 


particularly ſomething 


brought a little of it out of Zgypr, upon |A'THEIST (S.) one who pretends not only 


their conqueſt there in the 8th century, from 
whom it came into Europe, and about the 
middle of the 143th century, A/pbonſus king 
of Caftile ſpent 400,000 crowns in com 

more correct tables than had been before 


known, which are ſtill extant, and well | A*THERSTO 


known by the name of the Alpbonſine tables, 
About the beginning of the 16th century, 
Copernicus revived the old exploded doctrine 


of the ſun's being the center of the ſyſtem, | ATHLE/TICK (A.) 


and the earth a planet moving round him. 
Kepler and ſeveral, other great men followed 


ATHEPFSTICAL (A.) any thing belonging 


to 
diſbelieve a ſupreme Being or Cauſe of all 
things, but undertakes to demonſtrate the 


abſurdity and impoſſibility of ſuch a Being. 


to, or tending to atheiſm, 
(S.) a pretty good market- 
town in Warwickſhire, diſtant from London 
84 computed miles. The market is weekly 
on Tueſday. 

be 0 
robuſt, ſtrong and hardy, fit for ſuch ſturdy 
exerciſes. 


him, and made great diſcoveries, particularly | A'THLONE (s.) a very good town upon the 


Galileo, by the help of ive glaſſes, 
which — be n eee of 
various ſorts, upon which many of the new 
diſcoveries depend, and although Sir Iſaac 
Newton has done many wonders, there is ftill 
room for future induſtry to compleat what is 


begun. 
ASU NDER (Part.) parted, or at a diſtance 
one from another, divided into two or more 


fine river Shannon, in the county of Wef- 
meath, and province of Leinſter ; it ſends 
two members to parliament, and ſtands al- 

| moſt in the center of Ireland ; 53 miles W 

from Dublin. 
A'THY, (S.) a good town in the of 
Kildare, and province of ane im B. 
land ; ſends two members to parliament; 
and has a weekly market on 3 31 
miles W of Dublin. 


rts. . 
ASY LVM (S.) a place of refuge for unfortu- | ATLA'NTES (S.) thoſe figures which in ſome 


nate perſons, who by accident, or unavoida- 
ble neceſſity, had done things that rendered 
them obnoxious to the law, God commanded 
the Jews to build certain cities for this pur- 

e. The poſterity of Hercules is ſaid to 

ve built one at Athens, to protect them- 

© felvesagainſtſuch as their Father had irritated, 
© * Cadmus built one at Thebes, and Romulus one 


* 


F 


pay noone 7 are dr forms of men 
or , fu edifice are 
ſometimes ary Bore 1 
A'TLAS (S.) the name of a king of Maurita- 
me, celebrated for his {kill in aſtronom). 
The invention of the inftrument called the 
ſphere, is attributed to him; upon Which the 
poets improved, and fabulouſly attributed the 


- 
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virtue of a writ. It differs from an arreſt, be- 


er 
Theres « mountain in Africa called by this 


name, into whi is ſaid to be metamor- 
phoſed, upon account of its great height, 
appearing to the vulgar to ſupport the heavens. 
Alſo books, or collections of maps, general 
and particular, for the whole world, are 
called n s In Anatomy, the firſt vertebra 
of the neck goes by this name; and in 4r- 
chitefure, thoſe figures of half men, uſed in 
ſome old buildings, by way of ornament to 


the ſupports of houſes, are called ate. 


ATMOSPHERE (S.) the large hemiſphere 
that viſibly ſurrounds us, containing the air, 
clouds, rain, &c. Its height is very variouſly 
conjectur d, grounded upon different phæno- 


mena, and fundry experiments; but the moſt, 
general received opinion is, that it is about 45 | 


miles. The weight, denſity, thickneſs, ra- 
rity, &c. are propoſitions that have, and do 
whet the wits of the Naturaliſts of all ages 


and nations, and in all probability will con- 


tinue ſo to do. All bodies are ſuppoſed to 
have their particular atmoſphere, whether 


terreſtrial or celeſtial ; in the terreſtrial, 


they are formed by certain emiſſions of efflu- | 
vias from the bodies themſelves, to a certain 
diſtance. 

A'TOM (S.) the ſmalleſt particles, bits, or 
pieces of matter, that any body is ſuppoſed 
to be made up of. From whence the doctrine 
that undertakes to account for the origin, or 
formation of things, upon the ſuppoſition of 
gravity and motion, is ſometimes called the 
atomical, and ſometimes the corpuſcular pbi- 
loſaphy, and is now generally received through- 
out Europe, 

ATONE v.) to ſatisfy, appeaſe, or pay for 
an injury done, ora crime committed, where- 
by the offender is reſtored to favour, | 

ATO/NEMENT S.) reconciliation, appeaſing 

anger, ſatisfying, or paying a debt. 

ATRO/CIOUS (A.) notorious, heinous, cruel, 
outrageous, barbarous, 

A'TROPHY G.) a decaying, or conſumption, 
occaſioned by the food's not becoming nutri- 
tive, but either ſome part or limb waftes 
away, or the whole body continually decays. 

ATROPO'S S) in the Heathen My: , is 
one of the three fatal fiſters, that cuts off, 
or puts a period to the life of man. 

ATTA'CH (V.) to arreſt, ſeize, or appre- | 
bend by virtue of a writ ; alſo to bring over, 
tie, and unite a perſon to the intereſt of 
another, 

ATTA/CHMENT (S.) in Law, is the taking, 
ſecuring, or detaining a perſon or thing, by 


8 
aſſaulting a perſon or thing; the beginning 
of a quarrel or diſpute. In the Military Art, 

it is the endeavour to force a paſs, poſt, or 
body of troops. In Fortification, it is an en- 
deavour of the beſiegers, by trenches, mines, 
galleries, c. to make themſelves maſters of 
the fortreſs, So a pretended affault at one or 
more places, to make the beſieged divide 
themſelves into ſeveral parties, in order to 
hide the grand attack or deſign, is called a 
falſe attack; and to charge both ſides of the 

- baſtion, is called an attack in flank, 
ATTACK.) to ſet upon, aſſault, quarre], 
fight, or diſpute with a perſon, or number 


of perſons, n 
ATTAIN (V.) to acquire, get, arrive at, 
compaſs, or bring about. 
ATTAVNABLE (A.) whatever may be ac- 
quired, got, compaſſed, or brought to paſs. 
ATTAILNDER (S.) in Law, is when a per- 
ſon has committed felony, or treaſon, and 
judgment is paſſed upon him. The children 
of an attainted perſon, cannot be heirs to 
him, or any other anceſtor ; and if he were 
noble before, his poſterity is hereby degraded z 
nor can this corruption of blood be taken 
away, but by an act of parliament, or re- 
verſing the judgment, by a writ of error. 
Attainder is more extenſive than conviction, 
becauſe it does not commence before judg- 
ment. A man is attainted, either by ap» 
pearance, or proceſs. | 
ATTAVNMENTS (S.) whatever a perſon 
has obtained, or made himſelf maſter of, by 
induſtry and careful application, whether the 
goods of fortune, or the-embelliſh.ents of 
learning. | 
ATTALNT (V.) to ſpoil, diſhonour, corrupt, 
or defile, | . 
ATTAINT (S.) in Law, is a writ which 
lies after judgment, againſt a jury, for giv- 
ing a falſe verdict in any court of record; 
whether the action was real or perſonal, if 
the debt or damages exceed forty ſhillings, 
In ſuch caſe the judgment was anciently, 
that the jurors meadows ſhould be ploughed 
up, their houſes thrown down, their woods 
. up, and their lands and tenements 
rfeited to the king; but if the perſon that 
brought the attaine be caſt, he ſhall be im- 
priſoned, and ranſomed at the king's pleaſure. 
In the Farriers Language, a hurt in a borſe's 
leg, proceeding from the kick of another 
horſe, or from ſtriking his own forelegs a- 
gainſt the binder ones, occafioned by an over- 
reach in froſty weather, is ſo called ; the 
uſual place is in the heel or truſh. 


cauſe that iſſues out of the inferior courts by ATTE'/MPER or ATTE'MPERATE (V.) 


precept, this out of the ſuperior courts by 
t or writ. An arreſt is only upon the 


to qualify, prepare, or make ready, particu- 
larly ſpoken of metals and medicine. 


y of a man, but this is more general, and AT TE MPT (V.) to ſtrive, try, or endeavour 


extends to goods likewiſe, Alſo the love, in- 


at a thing, 


tereſt, reaſon, or cauſe of a perſon's being ATTE'MPT (S.) a trial, or endeavour to dg 


zealous for another's welfare or promotion, 


a thing. 


ATTA'CK (S.) the at of ſgiting upon, or AFTERO(VY to vainupeny hearkep or 
a * 


* 


r 
give ear to, to apply or bend one's mind to 
thin 


a thing. 
ATTE'NDANCE S) waiting, ſervice z alſo 
a company of ſervants, or the retinue of a 
nobleman. - 
ATTE'NDANT (S.) one who waits upon an- 
other. 

ATTENTION (S.) hearkning, diligent ap- 
plication, ſtudy, or obſervation. 3 
ATTE'NTIVE (A. ) heedful, obſerving, dili- 

gent, careful, induſtrious. 

ATTE/NUATE (V.) to thin, weaken, or 
make leſs.” So attenuating medicines are ſuch 
as by their conſtitution, thin and Uifperſe 
thoſe viſcous humours, which, by reaſon of 
their glutinouſneſs, could not thro* the 
pores of the ſkin. 8 

ATTENUA'TION (S.) a thinning any thing, 

or making it more fluid than it was before. 

ATTENU/ATIVE (A.) any thing that may be 

* thinned, or made more fluid. 

ATTE'ST (V.) to witneſs, vouch, or certify 
in writing, to the truth of a thing. 

ATTESTA'/TION (S.) the witnefling or af- 

© Ffirming to a thing in writing. 

"A'TTIC (A.) ſomething relating to the city, 
manner, cuſtoms, &c. of Attica or Athens; 
and in Pbilology, we ſay attick ſalt, for a deli- 
cate, poignant kind of wit and humour, after 
the Athenian manner, who were particular in 

this way. 580 attic witneſs means one that 
cannot be corrupted. In Arcbitecture, an 
attic building is where no roof or covering is 
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ATT 

| ther to act for, and in the Read of himſelf, 
and particularly to ſolicit, or carry on a law - 
ſuit ; in the Civil Lato, they are called proc- 
tors z-they are either general or ſpecial ; the 
attorney- general is he that is appointed to ma- 
nage all ſuits. for the crown, whether ori- 
minal or otherwiſe, eſpecially treaſon, and to 
him come warrants for making out patents, 
pardons, &c, He pleads within the bar in 
all courts, but when a privy counſellor he 
cannot plead, but on the king's affairs, 
withcut obtaining the privy ſeal for ſo doing; 
a ſpecial attorney is one who is appointed to 
one or more cauſes particularly ſpecified. 

ATTO/RNMENT (S.) in Law, a transfer- 
ring the duty or ſervice owing to one lord to 
another, or the acknowledgment, homage, 
or ſervice, that a tenant makes to a new 
lord; and this is either by word or act, vo- 
luntary or compulſory, and may be made ei- 
ther to the lord hi or to his ſteward in 


court. | 
ATTRA'CT (V.) to draw to, to entice, al- 

lure, or win upon a perſon. 
ATTRA'/CTION (S.) in natural Philoſopby, is 
that power or property whereby one body or 
thing acts upon another of a different ſort, 
and by ſuch acting brings or draws the body 
acted upon nearer to itſelf. This is ſome- 
times called ſuction, and ſometimes gravita- 
tian; and ſo in the Newtonian Philoſopby, it 
is that power or principle whereby all bodies 
mutually tend to each other. 


to be ſeen ; and an attic order is a ſmall one, 


ced as a crowning, compleating, or finiſh- | 


ATTRA'CTIVE (A.) whatever has the fa- 
culty or power of attraQtion. 


ing a large one. The atric baſe is what was A'TTRAHENTS (S.) medicines, or remedies 


culiarly appropriated by the ancients to the 

— der by Pallades, and ſome other 

moderns, to the Dorick, and by others, eſpe- 

cially the mcderns, as Sir Cbr:flopber Wren, 

in St. Paul's church in London, &c. to all the 

orders indifferently, eſpecially in large co- 

lumns that ſupport the porticoes, &c. | 

- A'TTICISM (S) a ſhort, pithy, conciſe man- 

ner of ſpeaking or writing, ſometimes called 
Laconic. 

ATTIRE {V. ) to dreſs, cloath, or put on 
what is neceſſary for defence againſt the wea- 
ther, or for ornament, | 

A'TTIRE {S. ) cloaths, dreſs, garments, or 
furniture ; in Heraldry, the horns of a ftag 
or buck are called their attire. 

* A!'TTITUDE G.) the poſture that a picture. 
or ſtatue ought to ſtand in, and by which 
the ſuppoſed paſſions cf the mind may ap- 
pear to the beholder. 

A'TTLEBOROUGH S.) in Norfe/t, diſtant 
from Londen $0 computed and about 94 mea- 
ſured miles, was ancientiy a noted city ; but 
is now only a conſiderable town, whoſe mar- 
ket is on Thurſday every fortnight, for fat 
bullocks, ſheep, &c. The moſt remarkable 

© things in or nearitisthe great hall and meer. 

"AT /O'RNEY or ATTU/RNEY (s.) in 
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that operate upon the internal diſorder, that 
a perſon is afflicted with, by being externally 
applied, and thereby mixing with, and rari- 
tying any any matter, make it fit for 
iſcharge, u ying the open b 
cauſtick or * They a0 alſo called 
drawers, ripeners, digeſtives, &c. 
ATTRVYBUTE (V.) to aſcribe the doing of « 
thing to one's ſelf or another. 
. ſon or thing, 
which he is capable of doing certain acts; = 
more extenſively, is common to all things of 
a like kind, but different in quantity or ex- 
tent; as, to know or think is common to 
God and man, but differs in extent, his 
perty being to know all things, and perfect - 
; ours to know. few things, and imper- 
2 In Divinity, this word is uſed gene- 
rally in a reſtrained ſenſe, and applied to God 
only-; under which is included all that we 
can imagine to go to make up a perfect be- 
— as infinite nog pea juſ- 
tice, &c. The heathens appropriated a par- 
ticular deity to each attribute; ſo they called 
his power by the name of Jupiter, his wiſ- 
dom, Apollo, Sc. In Painting and Statu- 
arysſome diſtinguiſhing addition to the prin- 
cipal figure 45 called an attribute ; as the = 
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AUD 
to Hereuler, the peacock to Juno, the eagle to 
er, C, 
11A TION (S.) the rubbing or fretting of 
one part or thing againſt another ; with the 
Diwvines, the firſt degree of repentance, or a 
flight tranſitory ſorrow, for fin in 5 
or a crime in particular, is {9 called. 
AVAIL (V.) to profit, benefit, or advantage. 
AVAILABLE (A.) profitable, beneficial, or 
advantageous. 
AVANT or AVAU/NT Part.) before, to- 
ward; ſometimes uſed by way of horror or 
ſcorn, for be gone, as, Avant or Avaunt Sa- 
tan ! ſaid in a fright, upon meeting or ſeeing 
ſomething very diſagreeable or hideous. 
A'VARICE or A'VARICIOUSNESS (S.) co- 
vetouſneſs, the oppoſite to generoſity. 
AVARTCIOUS A.) niggardly, cloſe-fiſted, 
covetous. 
AVA'ST (Part.) take care, ſtay, hold ſtill, 
be cautious, &c. 
AU BORN (S.) a ſmall market - town in Vili- 
ſhire, diſtant from London 56 computed, and 
81 meaſured miles; is principally noted for 
the great quantity of rabbits it ſends to Lon- 
den ; its market is weekly on Tueſday: 
AU/CTION (S.) a publick ſale where goods 
are put up at a certain price, for which the 
purchaſers bid according to the conditions de · 
clared, and in which the higheſt bidder is 
the buyer. 
AUCTIONEE'R (S.) the manager of the ſale 
and goods at an auction. 
AUDA'CIOUS (A.) bold, daring, hardy, im- 
pudent, ſaucy, unmannerly, rude, &c. 
AUDA'CIOUSNESS or AUDA'/CITY (S.) 
Pata. ſaucineſs, boldneſs, impertinence, 
c. 
AUDIBLE (A.) that be eafily, diſtinctly, 
and plainly heard. * 


met together to hear an oration, ſermon, or 
publick ſpeech; ſometimes it means the fa- 
culty of hearing; as, He ſpoke in the audience 
of all preſent ; ſometimes the formality of 
admitting a foreign ambaſſador to deliver his 
meſſage, and ſometimes the compliment of 
his departure, going away, or taking leave; 
it is alſo the name of a court of juſtice, e- 
ſtabliſhed by the Spamards in the Weſt-Indies, 
fimilar to our parliament, who judge with- 
out appeal in the diſtrict appointed to them; 
for which reaſon Sanſon divides Spain into a 
certain number of audiences, It is alſo the 
name of one of the ecclefiaſtical courts, 
which is wherever the archbiſhop calls a cauſe: 
to his own hearing, which is chiefly upon 
elections, conſecrations, inſtitutions, mar - 
riages, &c. 

AUDIT (S.) the hearing and examining an 
accompt of the revenue, or charge of any 
publick matter. 

AUDYTE (V.) to hear, examine into, and 
paſs an accompt. 


AU'DIENCE (S) an aſſembly or congregation | 


| 


pt -% 
AUDITOR ($:) a bearer, liner, or attender 


* 


— 
* 


AUG. 


to any thing ſpoken, and now 

meant of publick ſpeeches ; formerly it meant 
a judge, inquiſitor, or notary. In our Law, 
it is an officer appointed to examine the ac- 
counts of the king or ſome great perſon, and 
from thence to make up a general book; 
they go by ſeveral names, according to the 
particular branch of buſineſs they are ap- 
pointed to; as, auditors, of the revenue, of the 
preſts or impreſts, of the receipts, &c. 

AU'DITORY (S.) the place where publick 
lectures or ſermons are pronounced; alſo the 
aſſembly, or congregation of hearers of any 
publick or private ſpeech, ſermon, oration, 
&c, alſo the bench or ſeat upon which a 
judge or magiſtrate fits to hear cauſes. 

AVE/NGE (V.) to do juſtice to an injured 
perſon, to puniſh an offender according to his 
deſerts. 

AV'ENGER (S.) one who rights the injured, 
or puniſhes an offender ; and according to 
Cornelius Agrippa, the fourth order of an- 
gels, whoſe prince is called Ajmodeus, are 
called avengers., | 

AVENOR S.) an under or ſub-maſter of the 
horſe to the king, who particularly- takes 
care of the oats and other proyifions, and 
alſo ſwears in all the under officers, that be- 
long to the ſtable. 

AVENUE (S.) an entrance, paſſage, path, or 
way, to, or from a caſtle, or other building; 
with the Gardeners, it is called a walk. 

AVE'R (V.) to affirm poſitively, aſſert, or 
aſſure z to vouch or frove. 

AVERAGE (S.) the taking ſeveral things to- 
gether, and conſidering the profit of the one, 
and the loſs of the other, ſo as to make a 
mean or common price; alſo an allowance to 
the maſter of a ſhip out of the freight, to 
make good a damage; alſo an allowance - 
made by inſurers, for ſuch goods, as by the 
violence of the weather, were forced to be 
thrown overboard to lighten the ſhip. In 
Law, it is the duty or ſervice, that a te- 
nant owes or performs to a landlord, of 
ſerving one or more days with his carts, 
Horſes, &c. 

AVE/RRING or AVE'RMENT (S.) affert- 
ing, affirming, aſſurins; in Lato, the de- 
fendant's offering to juſtify aa exception 

leaded in bar of the plaintiff's action, 
15 called an averment, 

— (A.) contrary to, or diſliking of a 
thing. 

AVE/RSENESS or AVE RSION S.) hatred, 
diſlike, or oppoſition. 

AVERT (V.) to keep off, put away, or pre- 
vent; particularly ſpoken of the intention of 

/ thoſe prayers put up to God in time of the 
plague, common peſtilence, &c. to turn his 
wrath from us, and to take away the afflic- 
tion that troubles us. | 

AUF or ELF (S.) an ignorant, fooliſh, filly ' 
wench or fellow. 


AU'GAR vr AU'GER (S.) an inſtrument to 
12 N bote 
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bore or make holes with, both large and 
ſmall ; uſed by carpenters to make room for 
nails, pegs, trunnels, &c, or by coopers to 
make holes for taps, bungs, corks, c. 

AU'GES'(S.): two points in a planet's orbit, 
one of which is ſometimes called apogee, or 
furtheſt from the center of motion, and the 
other is ſometimes called perigee, or the near- 
eft to the center of motion. 

AUGME'/NT (V.) to encreaſe, to enlarge, 
make more, improve, or amend a thing. 
AUGMENTA'TION (S.) encreafing, en- 
larging, improving. At the ſuppreſſion of 
monaſteries, King VIII. erefted a 
court, called the augmentation- court, whoſe 
buſineſs it was to encreaſe the king's revenues 

by adding that of the monaſteries to it. 

AU'GUR (S.) one who pretends to ſoothſay- 
ing, or divination by the chirping of birds, 
the entrails of beaſts ſlain in ſacrifice, the ap- 

pearance of the clouds, &c. 

AU'GURAL CA.) of, or belonging to the art 
or practice of augury. 

AU'GURATE or AUGURI'ZE (V.) to ſup- 
poſe, imagine, or gueſs, that ſuch a thing 
will come to paſs, by ſeeing or hearing the 
flight or ſinging of birds, &c. 

AU'GURY (S.) in a reſtrained ſenſe, means 
only the pretended art of divination, or fore - 
telling future things by the finging, flight, 
Ec. of birds; but in the general and com- 
mon received ſenſe, it means any kind of 
divination, or foretelling future events what- 
ever, whether by birds, the heavens, ele- 
ments, animals, water, &c. and is the ſame 

- with magick, aſtrology, palmiſtry, &c. 
which, tho* formerly very much practiſed, 
is now very juſtly exploded by all lovers of 

- found learning and truth. 

AU GUST (A.) majeſtick, royal, great, ſome- 
thirg belonging to greatneſs, royalty, or ma- 
jeſty ; this title was firſt given by the Roman 
ſenate to Ofawvius, upon their confirming him 
in the ſovereign power. 

AU/GUST (S.) che fixth month in the year, 
taking its name from Auguſtus Ceſar, The 
ancients repreſented this month by 4 young 
man, with a fierce countenance, wearing a 
flame-coloured garment, his head crowned 
with a garland of wheat, a baſket of ſum- 
mer fruit on his arm, and a fickle at his belt, 
bearing a victim 

'AUGU'STNESS (S.) majeſticalneſs, royalty, 
venerableneſs, honourableneſs. 

AUGU'/STAN-CONFESSION (s.) the con- 
feſſion, or articles of faith, drawn up at 
Augsburg in Germany, by Melan&bon, and by 
him and Lather preſented to the emperor 
Charles V. in 1530. It was divided into two 
parts, the firſt conſiſting of 21 articles, and 
the ſecond of ſeven, directly 
abuſes crept into the church of Rome, The 
elector of Saxony, and his ſon, the marqueſs 
of Brantenburgb, Ernefl and Francis dukes of 


2 b, the landgrave of Heſſe, the prince 


” 


poſed to the 
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of Hainault, the republicks of 
and Ruſlinga, ſigned the ſame; the four Im- 
perial towns of Straſburg / Conſtance, Memin- 
gen and Linden, preſented alſo a confeſſion at 
the ſame time, which was the ſame with the 
above, ſaving in the article of the Eucharift, 
This confeſſion was preſented by the elector 
of Saxony, together with the princes and ſtates 
above-mentioned, to the emperor Charles V. 
before whom it was afterwards argued z but 
the Roman Catholicks being a majority upon 
the vote, it was rejected; however, the em- 
peror ordered a conference between ſeven de · 
puties af a fide, conſiſting of two princes, 
three divines, and two lawyers, who met on 
Auguſt 16, 1530, where Luther being abſent, 
Melanfbon was head, who by his mollifying 
explications brought both parties, the next 
day, to an agreement of 15 of the firſt 21 
articles, but could never agree about any of 
the ſeven laſt articles. 

A/VIARY (S.) a great cage or room, where a 
large number of ſ:nall finging: birds of divers 
ſorts, are kept together promiſcuouſſy. 

AVIT'SO (S.) an Falian word, uſed by mer- 
chants for intelligence, information, adver- 
tiſement, or advice. 

AUKLA/ND-BISHOPS or BISHOPS-AUK- 
LAND (S.) a market-town, pleaſantly ſeat- 
ed on the fide of a hill, between the river 
Weare and the rivulet Gaunleſs, principally 
noted for the biſhop's palace, its curious cha- 
pel, and fine bridge; diſtant from London 
154 computed, and 184 meaſured miles. Its 
market is weekly on Thurſday. 

AU'KWARD (A.) the doing a thing in an 
unhandy, unſkilful, ſſovenly, ignorant way, 
or manner, 

AULCE/STER (S.) an ancient, but ſmall 
town corporate in Warwickſhire, much fre- 

vented by the dealers in corn at the corn- 
Falk, Its market is weekly on Thurſday ; 
diſtant from London 72 computed, and 91 
meaſured miles. 

AULTQUE (A.) the name of a ſovereign court 
in the empire of Germany, whoſe juriſdiction 
is general all over the country, to which the 
laſt appeal is made by all the ſubjects of the 
empire. This court was erected by the em- 
peror, who nominates all the officers, only 
the elector of Mertz has the privilege of a 
viſitor, It conſiſts of a Roman Catholick 
preſident, a vice-chancellor preſented by the 
elector of Men, and .13 aſſeſſors or judges, 
nine Roman Catholicks, and nine Proteſ- 
tants; they fit upon two diſtin&t benches, 
one for the noblemen, and one for the law- 
yers; they hold their meetings near the e n- 
peror's reſidence, for which reaſon it is called 
the emperor's juſtice, This council has 3 
concurrent juriſdiction with the Imperial 
chamber at Spire; for here prevention, or 
being firſt ſeized of a cauſe, gives a right to 
try it; the emperor himſelf cannot b 
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award the trying cauſe before himſelf, 
when the ſuit is —— in either of theſe 
courts; no cauſe can be removed without the 
conſent of the fates of the empire. How - 
ever, the court ſeldom proceeds to judgment 
without pre- acquainting the emperor 22 
language of the court is, fat votum ad Cæſa- 
rem. The power of the au/ique court deter- 
mines with the emperor's death; whereas the 
Imperial chamber at Spire continues its au- 
thority, and repreſents not only the dead em- 
peror, but the whole body of the empare, 
which is ſuppoſed immortal. 
AULN (S.) a French ell or meaſure for cloth, 
filk, &c, which at divers places is of different 
lengths, at ſome more, and at others leſs 
than the Exgliſb ell. 

St. AULSTEL or St. A USTEL (S.) a cor- 
poration- town in Cornwall, diſtant from Lon- 
don 203 computed, znd 248 meaſured miles. 
It hath a market weekly. 

AUNE or AWNE (S.) a German meaſure for 
wine, or a veſſel containing about 40 Eng liſb 


gallons. 
AUNT (s.) the ſiſter of one's father or mo- 


er. 
AVOCA'/TION S.) the calling one off, or 
- taking one from his buſineſs that he is about, 
an interruption, lett or hindrance. 
AVOID .) to ſhun, eſcape, or endeavour 
to get out of the way of. 
Avol DANCE (S.) a Law Term, ſignifying 
ſometimes a benefice void, or not filled up by 
an incumbent ; ſometimes in chancery plead- 
ings, confeſſed, traverſed, or denied. 
AVOIRDUPOVZE WEIGHT (S.) a certain 
method of weighing ſuch fort of goods as are 
| ſubject to droſs or waſte, and now the com- 
mon weight generally uſed for moſt ſorts of 
commodities, in which 16 ounces are reckon- 
ed for a pound, and 112 pounds for a hun- 
dred, and twenty hundreds to a ton, at the 
king's beam, by which cuſtom is paid; but in 
ſeveral market-towns and cities in England, 
it is very different; as at Cheſter, and the 
parts adjacent, it is 120 pounds to the hun- 
dred upon ſeveral commodities, particularly 
lead, iron, &c. 
AVYOVU'/CH (V.) to juſtify, affirm, maintain, 
boldly and reſolutely to aſſert. 
AVO'W (V.) to publickly juſtify, ſupport, 
maintain or vindicate an action already done. 
AVOWEE/ or ADVOWEE/ (S.) the perſon 
that has right of preſentation to a benefice 
or church preferment in his own name. 
AVO'WRY (S.) is the juſtifying a ſeizure by 
making his plea when a replevin is 
made, or ſued, of goods that were taken 
in diſtreſs for rent. 


. 


cri ne of adultery. 
AU RICLE S.) that 
the out- ſide of the 


e the ear that is on 
AURICULAR (A.) of, pertaining, or be- 


AVO/WTRY (S.) the univerſally deteſted | 


AUS 
the eonſeſſions in the church of Rome are 
called auriculor confeſſions, from their being 
made to, or in the hearing of another, 
AURTGA (S.) a conſtellation of fixed Stars 

in the northern hemiſphere, ſometimes called 
the waggener; in Prolomy's catalogue they 
were but 14, in Tycbo's 23, but in the Bri. 
_ tiſþ or Flamſtedian 68, whoſe longitudes, la- 
titudes, magnitudes, &c. are expreſſed by the 
ſeveral authors above-mentioned. 
AURORA (S.) day-break, dawn, the morn- 
ing, the time juſt before the ſun's rifing, 
twilight, The wanton invention of the 
have feigned it to be the daughter of 
Titan, and goddeſs of the morning, repre- 
ſenting her riding in a chariot, with roſy 
fingers, &c. There are two meteors that go 
dy this name, v:z, the northern and ſouthern ; 
that viſible among us is the northern aurora, 
which is an extraordinary luminous appear- 
ance, ſhewing itſelf in the night-time, com- 
monly of a yellow, reddiſh colour, ſending out 
frequent corruſcations of pale light, which 
ſeem to riſe from the horizon, in a pyra- 
midal undulating form, and ftrike with great 
velocity up to the Zenith. This meteor ne · 
ver appears near the equator, and but rarely 
in England, none being recorded in our annals 
from November 14, 1574, till the ſurprizing 
one March 6, 1716, which appear'd three 
nights ſucceſſively, but much ſtrongeſt the 
firſt. The philoſophers are muchdividedabout 
the cauſe of this phaznomenon, wanting more 
obſervations to lettle any thing for certain 
about it. 
AUSCULTA'*TION (S.) a giving ear to, a 
hearkening or liſtening to. 8 
AVU'SPEX (S.] among the o Romans, was one 
that pretended to divination by the flight of 
birds. \ 


AUSPI'CIOUS (A.) favourable, „ that 
carries great hopes and probability of ſucceſs 
with it. 

AUSPYCIOUSNESS (S.) proſperouſneſs, hap- 


pineſs, ſucceſs. 4 

AUSTE'RE (A.) ftrit, ſevere, hard, unkind, 
ſtern, or crabbed, 

AUSTE/RITY or AUSTE/RENESS (S.) 

ſtrictneſs, ſeverity, hard-heartedneſs, un- 

kindneſs. 

AU'STRAL (A.) ſouthern, of or belonging to 
the ſouth ; ſo the laſt fix ſigns of the Zodiack 
are called the auſtral figns, becauſe they are 
on the ſouth fide of the equinoctial. 

AU'STRIA (S.) a region of Germany, com- 

prehending apart of Noricum, with ſome part 

of Pannoma, and part of Germany, bordering 
upon the Danube, bounded on the eaſt by 

ungary, on the weſt by Bavaria, on the 
north by Morawia, and on the ſouth by &ti- 
ria, It is divided into the upper and lower; 
the upper beyond, the lower on this fide, the 

Danube : Vienna is the capital city; the 

country is very truitful, and has ſome mines, 

eſpecially of ſulphur, It was at firſt made a 


| longing to the ear ge heariog, from whence | 


* 


marquilate 


"Y " 


* 2 
AUX 
marquifate by Ocho 
dnkedom by bade Barbaroſſa in 1136, 
and is the only one of that title in the world. 
Of this houſe are lineally deſcended the em- 
perors of Germany. . 

AUTHE/NTICALNESS or AUTHE'N- 
TICKNESS S.) truth, genuineneſs, uncor- 

ruptedneſo, of due proof or authority. 

AUTHE/NTICK or AUTHE/NTICAL (A.) 
that may be depended on, juft, true, and of 

authority or power. 

AVU*THOR (S.) the prime or firft cauſe of a 
thing; the contriver, inventor, or maker ; 
the writer of a book; or the projector or 
head of a faction or party, 

: AUTHORITATIVE (A.) that comes back'd, 

or ſupported by power or authority, or the 
trath whereof is fully made appear. 

AUTHORITY (S.) power, intereft, rule, 
or credit ; alſo a quotation from the ſcrip- 
tures, fathers, or other writings, in vindica- 

tion ——.— or proof of a fact. 

AU*THORIZE (V.) to impower, enable, or 
capacitate a perſon to do a thing, 

AUTO*'CRACY (.) ſupremacy, ſelf · inherent 

power, independency, &c. 4 

AUTO*'GRAPHY (S.) a man's own or proper 

band writing; an original book, treatiſe, or | 


inſtrument. ' 
jo > are {S.) 2 ſpeaking of, or to one's 


AUTO'MATON (S.) ſuch iuſtruments or 
things that have, or ſeem to have ſelf⸗ 
motion; as all animals, clocks, watches, 

&c..alſo the motion of the head, bowels, &c. 

AUTO'NOMY (S.) the living according to 

one's own mind or defire. 

AU'TOPSY (S.) the actual viewing or ſurvey- 

ing of any thing; the ſeeing or looking with 
one's own eyes. 

AU'TUMN (S.) the third ſeaſon of the year, 
or that wherein the harveſt or ſummer fruits 

are gathered ; it begins that day when, the 
fan's meridian diſtance from the Zenith, being 
on the decreaſe, is a mean between the great- 

- eftand leaſt, which is about the ſun's entering 
. In Alchyny, it is the time or ſeaſon that 
the tion of the philoſopher's ſtone is 
— bt to perfection. Some nations com- 
uted their year by autumns, and the Engliſb 
axons by winters, 
 AVTU'MNAL (A.) of or belonging to the 
autumn. In Aſtronomy, the autumnal point, 
that point in the equinoctial from which 
the fun begins to deſcend towards the ſouth 


pole, and when the fun is in this point, it is 


afterwards an arch upon 


AYD 


an i occafion, or come inte 
an alliance, are called auxiliary troops, So 
the old Romans called thoſe troops, that con. 
fiſted of their allies and foreign nations. 


AWA'IT V.) to watch privately for a per. 


ſon, to lie in ambuſh, to ſurprize him, &c. 
alſo juſt or ready to befal one. 


AWARD (V.) to give judgment, to deter- 


mine, or finiſh a matter in diſpute. 


AWARD (S.) the decifion or judgment made 


by a perſon or perſons, choſen or appointed to 
ſettle a matter that was in diſpute- 


To be AWA'RE of (V.) to be upon-one's 


guard, to expect ſomething to happen, or 


come to paſs, &. 


AWA'Y (Part.) be gone, depart, quit, or leave 
AWE (S.) dread, fear, reverence, regard, 
A (A.) majeſtick, dreadful, powerful, 


fearful. 


A'WKWARD (A) clumſy, unſkilful, unhan- 


AW. 


&c. 
(S a ſmall, ſharp - pointed tool to 
make holes, uſed by ſhoe-makers, harneſs- 


makers, &c. 


A*WNING (S.) the covering of a boat, or part 


of a ſhip, eſpecially the window of the cap- 
tain's cabin, to keep off the ſun, wind, 


rain, &c, 
AX or AXE (S) an inftrument to chop or 


cleave wood; alſo that part of a ſphere or 
other inſtrument upon which it turns, ſome- 
times called axis and axel-tree, 


A'KBRIDGE (S.) a mayor-town in Somerſet. 


ſpire, conſiſting of one long, narrow ſtreet, 
in which is a conſiderable market weekly 


on Thurſdays ; diſtant from London 105 com- 
puted, and 130 meaſured miles, 
AXIOM (S.) a plain, ſelf-evident truth, or 
propoſition, which is no ſooner propoſed but 
underſtood, This word is principally reſtrain- 
ed to mathematicks, and when uſed to other 
purpoſes is frequently called a maxim. In an 
extended Senſe, it is an eſtabliſhed principle 
in any art or ſcience. 

AXIS (S.] in Geometry, Aftronemy, Sc. is an 
imaginary line paſſing through the center of 
any figure, or orbit, &c. about which the re- 
volution is performed. ' 

AXMINSTER (S.) an ancient town on the 

river Ex, in the extream borders of Devon - 

ſpire, famous for the tombs of the Saxen 
inces, that were flain by the Danes in the 
loody battle of Brunaburg, It hath a large 
market weekly on Saturdays ; diſtant from 


called the autumnal 1 


AVU'LSION (S.) the forcing away, or pullin 
any thing back, or from another. a 


AUXILIARY A.) helpful, affiſting, aiding, 


or forwarding. So in Grammar, thoſe verbs 
that make up the deficient tenſes of paſfive 
or other verbs, as, to be, to have, Sc. are 
called auxiliary verbs, In Var, ſuch troops 
; as urg raiſed more than the ſtipula ted number, 


London 121 computed miles, 

AYDE or AIDE (8) a tax paid by the vaſſal, 
to the chief lord, upon ſome urgent occaſion, 
either aſcertained by cuſtom, or ſpecificd at 
the grant of lands. Among the French and 
Engliſh there was an aide due for knighting 
the king's eldeſt ſon, which was demanded by 
Philip the Fair, in 1313. This aide being 


duc upon the birth of the om 0" 


» 
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ente of the ſubject, it was ordain'd by the 


Ratute of Weſtminſter, in the reign of Ed. 
ward: I. that it ſhould not be levied till he 


tiſed in England, Normandy, and elſewhere; 
but by the above ſtatute, it could not be de- 
manded till ſhe was ſeven years old. In Feu- 
dal Tenures, there was an aide for ranſoming 
the chief lord, if he ſhould happen to be 
taken priſoner ; ſo when king Richard I. was 
taken priſoner, as he travelled incognito thro? 
Germany, by the emperor Henry IV. an aide 
of twenty ſhillings upon every knight's fee in 
England, was levied to redeem him; this 
was ſometimes extended to redeem the chief 
lord's wife, or eldeft ſon z there was alſo an 
aide due for building and fortifying caſtles, 
and ſeveral other occafions. The word in 
general fiznifies any help or aſſiſtance of any 
fort or kind, or for any occafion whatever. 

AYE (S.) an ancient corporation-town in Suf- 

folk, governed by two bailiffs, c. The prin- 

» cipal manufacture carried on here, is the 
weaving bone-lace. It has a ſmall market 
on Saturday, and is 74 computed, and 91 
meaſured miles from London, 

AYE (Part.) ever, without end, or ceſſation ; 
that remains everlaſtingly. 

AVR (S.) a neft, or company of hawks. 

A'ZIMUTH (S.) is an arch of the horizon, 
comprehended between the meridian of the 
place, and any given vertical, and is the com- 

nt of the eaſtern and weſtern amplitude 
to a quadrant ; the azimuth: are repreſented 
by rhumbs on ſea-charts. 

AZO/RES (S.) certain iſlands in the Atlantich 

about nine in number, ſubject to the 
king of Portygal, They take their. name 
from the greatabundance of hawks bred there, 
and though they are very vocky, yet abound 
in fruit, corn, wine, &c. 

AZO'TH (S.) in Chymiſtry, is the mercury of 
any metallick ſubſtances ; ſometimes it means 
a panacea, or univerſal medicine; and ſome- 
times the firſt or common matter of which 
any body is-compoſed. In Hebrew, it figni- 
fies Aſbdad, which Jeſbua gave to the tribe 
of Fudab, but was long poſſeſs d by the Chi- 
liſtines; it was a maritime city, and had a 
port in the Mediterranean, Herodotus ſays, 
that Pſammeticbhus king of Egypt, lay 29 
years before it in a ſiege. 

AZU'RE (S.) ſky-colour, or a fine, bright, 
lively, blue colour. In Heraldry, the blue co- 
lour in any perſon's coat, under the degree of 
baron, is ſo called. 

AZY'MUS (A.) unleavened, or unfermented. 

The Greek and Romifh church have had long 

diſputes whether the Euchariftical bread 

ſhould be leavened or unleavened, but as the 
whole diſpute rather tends to deſtroy, than 
wn religion, I ſhall ſay nothing of it 

re; the Fews in their principal feaſt, the 

Paſſqper, uſed unleaveped bread tor (even days, 


| 


was 15 years old ; there was likewiſe an aide | 
for marrying the king's eldeſt daughter, prac - 


* 

B A A 

in commemoration of the departure of 

their fore - fathers out of — They began to 

cleanſe their houſes of every thing leavened, 

the 13th of the month Niſan, which they very 
religiouſly obſerve at this day ; and that 
may ſtrictly come up to their traditions, t 
ſearch every part of their houſes, to ſee if any 

- bread, &c. leavened, remains unuſed ; then 
they thoroughly cleanſe them, and furnifh 
their kitchen with new veſſels, or cauſe them 
that they have to be new tinned, cleanſed, &c. 
againſt the 14th day of the month Nifas, 


B. 


Is the ſecond letter of moſt alphabets, and 
in our tongue, 1s the firſt conſonant and 
mute, and in its formation reſembles a 
bleating; for which reaſon the Epyptians re- 
preſent it by that creature, in their hi - 
hicks; the Eaſtern Grammarians call it 2 
abial letter, upon account of uſing the lips 
much in its formation; it is ſometimes turned 
into P and V; it ſo cloſes up the lips, that 
a vowel either really or imaginarily always 
follows it to open them, as may eafily be 
tried. Among the ancient Latins it ſtood for 
300, and when marked thus, B, for 3000; 
and when it had an accent below it, for 200 ; 
but with the Greeks and Hebretos it flood for 
two; it is now often uſed contractedly for 
words, as B. A. for bachelor of arts; B. I. 
bachelor of laws, Cc. In Muſick Books, B 
ſignifies the baſs, or baſſo continuo. 

agony Av ſometimes called Bel, an Hebreto 
or Cbaldaic word, fignifying lord, mi 
or huſband, the general name of the Mock 
and Pbænic ian deity, and moſtother bordering 
people upon the Jews, The idolaters pre- 
tended under this name to worſhip the true 
God ; the Greets called him ſometimes Jupi- 
ter, and ſometimes Mars; but the truth is, 
that the Babylonians meant no mote by it, 
than either the ftars, the hoſt of heaven, or 
ſuch kings or heroes whoſe memory they con- 
ſecrated to poſterity, by a religious worſhi 
the Pbænicians worſhi the ſun under t 
names of aa / and Moloch; it is imagined this 

| Idol was the firſt production of ſuperſtition, 
and the original of all others; the worſhip of 
this idol is deſcribed in the 2 3d chapter of the 
2d book of Kirgs, and the 33d chapter of the 
2d book of Chronicles ; ſeveral kings were 
called by this name, as were alſo ſeveral cities, 
with ſome adjunct, as Baalath, Baalath-Beer, 
Sc. ſo many of the idols or gods, as Baal- 
Zephon, Baal-Peor, Cc. : 

BA/ALGAD (S.) an Afjrias idol, ſaid to re- 
preſent the goddeſs Fortune, 

BA/ALPEOR (s.) a Moabitifh deity which the 
Iſraelites ſometimes worſhipped, ſuppoſed w 
be Adonis or Ofiris the father of Priapus, who 
was worſhipped by ſacrifices offered to the 
dead, and the commiſſion of all manner of 


þ 


lewdaels and obſcenity, 5 
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BA/ALZEBUR '(S.) the god of flies, a falſe] 
deity worſhipped by the Philiſtines, at who 

- ſacrifices it is reported a multitude of flies 

. were always to be ſeen; whereas in the ſacri- 

fices' to the true God, not one was to be 


found. | 
BA/ALZEPHON (S.) a ſuppos d idol, or taliſ- 
man, ſet up by the Egyptian to ſtop the {/- 
. raelites march out of Egypt. | 
BA'BBLE (S.) fooliſh, idle, filly prating, or 
talking beſides the purpoſe, or contrary to the 
matter, | 
BA'BBLE (V.) to talk fooliſhly, / idly, and 


impertinently. 

BABE or BABY (S.) a young child or infant, 

commonly under five years old. 
BA'BEL (S.) confuſion or diſorder, ſo called 
from the wonderful — wo brought 
the workmen, who, by the appoint- 
— of Nimrod, the ſon of lb, were e- 
recting a ſtately fabrick upon the plains of 
Sbinar in Meſepotamio, in order, as is ſup- 
ed, to preſerve them from a future de- | 
z the figure whereof is generally ſuppo- 
ſed to be round, and the extent and height 

very extraordinary. | 
BA'BLER (S.) one that loves to. talk much 
and fooliſhly, a filly, prating perſon. 
BABOOYN (S.) a large-fized monkey. 
BA*'CCHANALS (S.) the drunken and revel- 
| ling feaſts of the heathen god Bacchus; alſo 
the prieſts of the deity who celebrated theſe 
feſtivals with cymbals, drums, &c, making 
a great noiſe and ſhouting, running about in 
a frantick manner, crowned with ivy, 2 
ſprigs of the vine, and carrying in their 
hands a ſtaff wreathed about with the ſame 
plants, called a thyrfis, 
BACHELOR or BA'TCHELOR (S.) a man 
who was never married, Formerly it was a 
name given to thoſe ſuperior in quality to 
eſquires, but unable to raiſe a company of 
Gens d Arms, and therefore ſerved under the 
Randard of bannerets, being allowed colours 
of their own, and to conduct their vaſſals: 
They were uſually young gentlemen, who 


endeavoured to acquire the title of 5acbe/ors, BA'FFLE (V.) to filence or confound a per- 


by their proweſs; and being an order inferior 
to thoſe called chevaliers or knights, Faucbet 
ſuppoſes they took, their name from bas che. 
waliers, At the Univerſity, it is a 
who bas taken the firſt degree in the liberal 
arts or ſciences, At Oxford, a perſon muſt be 
a ſtudent four years. before he is intitled to 


de bachelor of arts, ſeven years to be maſter BAG (V.) a particular manner of packing up 


of arts, and fourteen years to be bachelor of 


divinity. At Cambridge, three years ftudy BA'GGAGE (S.) commonly — ws to the 


qualifies him for bachelor of arts, fix for, 
maſfer of arts, and thirteen for bacbelcy of 
divinity. After having ſtudied the law fax 

ears, a perſon may commence bachelor, In 
ar, thoſe young ſoldiers are called bache- 


lers, who having fignal:zed themſelves in the BA/GNIO (8.) 


firſt campaign, are preſented with the mili- | 
tary or gilt ſpurs, In the ancient * 


BACK 


BACK (V.) to ſupport, maintain, or encou- 
BA'CK-BITE (V.) to ſlander, revile, or ſpeak 
BA'CK-BOARD S.) with the Watermen, is 


BACKSLI'DER (S.) a term frequently uſed 


BA'CK-STAYS (S.) thoſe ropes in a ſhip's 


BA'CKWARD or BA'CKWARDS (A.) 


BA/CKWARDNESS (S.) an unwillingneſs to 
BA/CON (S.) a well-known ſort of food, made 


BAD (A.) the firſt degree of illneſs, imperfec- 
BADGE s.) a mark or token of diſtinction; 


BA'DGER (S.) a carrier of luggage, a licenſed 


ſon BAG (S.) a ſack or pocket, made uſe of upon 


BA'G-PIPK (% a mykgalintrument of Gs 
8 * 


* 


BAG 
tion of the Admiralty, this name was given 
to all under the di of barons. . 
(S.) the hinder part of the body, and 
ſo the hinder or diſtant part of a building is 
called the back-part or back-fide, 


rage; and in Horſemanſbip, it fignifies the 
breaking or fitting a young horſe for the 
ſervice of riding; and in common, it is to 
mount or ride a horſe. — 


ill of a perſon untruly, behind his back, cr 
when he is not preſent to defend his in- 
nocence, or juſtify the action by putting it in 
its true light. 


a board ſet up in their boats for paſſengers to 
reſt or lean their backs againſt; it is alſo the 
ſtiff- milled paper put into the covers cf books 
to preſerve them from injury. 


in the ſcripture, for one that falls from the 
truth, and becomes an enemy to the true 
religion. 


rigging, that go on both fides the ſhip to pre- 
vent the maſt from pitching or rocking. 


loth to do a thing, unwilling ; alſo an inſuf- 
ficiency or defect in learning; the hinder part 
of the ſhop, houſe, or garden, 


do a thing; alſo imperfection or defectiveneſi 


in learning, &c. 


of hogs fleſh ſalted and dried, which renders 
it fit for keeping a confiderable time. 


tion, &c. 

ſo the liveries of noblemen and gentlemen, 
and the cloaths and marks of penſioners of 
the lower claſs, are badpes, 


hawker or ; alſo the name of an am- 
phibious wild creature. 


ty 
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ſon, by reaſons too ſtrong, evaſive, or un- 
certain; alſo to put off, ſham, or diſappoint 
a perſon, 


TY 


many occaſions, to put goods in, eſpecially 
grain or meal, &c, for the greater eaſe of 
carriage. 
ſome commodities, as hops, „ &c. 
ammunition and other neceſſanies for an at- 
my, but in general it fignifies all ſorts 
goods or neceſſarics ; alſo wenches or Whores 
that follow the camp, or walk the ſtreets; 3 
ſorry, idle, naſty woman, | 

a place where perſons go ts 
ſweat, bathe, and cup. 
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ind,” much uſed in Scotland, and by 


———_—— England, at fairs and 
country merry-m , of two 
ipes, a larger and a ſmaller, and a pair of 
ws ſo contriv'd, that each pipe is filled 

with wind by the bellows, and the large one 
ſounds a double octave, or deep Key note to 


the loweſt note of the ſmall one; and this 1s | 


called the drone, or holding note, deſcants 
upon Which are played upon the ſmall pipe. 


BAIL (V.) to free, or ſet at liberty, a perſon | 


that is under an arreſt, or in priſon, whether 
the cauſe be for debt, or criminal, by be- 
coming ſurety for the appearance of the party 
at a day, and a place appointed. 
BAIL (S.) the ſurety or.. perſon that is bound 
for the appearance of another, to anſwer 
certain matters in a court of judicature z alſo, 
the limit or boundary of ſuch a part or por- 
tion of a large park, that is put under the 
care of ſeveral keepers or rs, as is the 
charge of one; alſo the iron handle of a pail 
or other veſſel, that is lifted from one place 
to another with water or other liquor, in 
the ſhape of half a hoop or circle. 
BAIVLABLE. (A.) any cauſe or action for 
which the law allows a perſon his liberty, 
by giving ſureties to anſwer the matter by 
appearing at a time and place aſſigned. 
LIFF or BAI'LY (S.] the name of an 
officer, brought hither by the Normans, be- 
ing honourable among the French, as one to 
whom the care and 


have the chief adminiſtration of juſtice in 
counties z- and in Scotland, it is the name 
of a judge; but now in England, both the 
name and is grown into ſuch a con- 


tempt, that the word commonly means no |. 


more than a bare meſſenger, appointed by 
the ſheriff to go up and down cauntry 
to ſerve writs, ſummon country courts, ſeſ- 
fions, affixes, &c, There are ſtill fome pla- 
ces, where the chief magiſtrate is called 
bailiff ; as, the high bailiff of Weſtminſter, 
c. ſometimes it means a gentlemay's 
ſteward or rent-gatherer. 5 
BAILIWICE (S. a certain portion or diſtrict 
of land; that is under the care or juriſdiction 
of a bailiff. %.P 
BAI'RAM. (S) a feaſt celebrated by the Turks 
after the faſt of Ramazar. It is kept twice a 
year, Vs, once immediately after the Ra- 
mazan, called the grand baircm, and again 
ſeventy days after, called the lirtie bairam ; 
it holds three days, during which no work is 
done, but preſents are made to one another 
with the utmoſt expreſſions of joy; if the 
day after Ramaxan prove ſo cloudy, as to 
hide the new moon, it is put off to the day 
following, when it begins, tho”, the obſcu- 
rity continue. At the celebration of this 
feaſt, after uſiag mapy odd mimickties in 
their they cloſe it with a ſolemn 


- 


of affairs was | 
committed. Provincial bailiffs, in France, 


4 ** 
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* Re 
BAIT (V.) to reſreſt one's ſelf in r 
by topping to eat, drink, or ſleep ; alſo to 
worry or —_ a L by contiguall 108 * 
ing for what - t; allo to 
beaſts a fighting by way of part alſo to put 
or lay a ſnare of temptation in a perſon's 
way, to catch him by ſurprize, or to bribe 
him into one's intereſt. | 
BAIT (S.) any thing that is a lure or entice- 
ment to a perſon to do a thing, ox catch him 
by ſurprize ; in Faulcagry, when» a bawk 
ps her wings, or ſtoops to take her prey; 
alſo in Fiſorng, the gentle or other decoy put 
on the hook to catch fiſh with, is ſo called. 
BAIZE or BAYS (S.] a ſort of woollen ma · 
nufacture made at Colcheſter, uſed for womens 
under-petticoats, or other ordinary uſes. 
BAKE V.) to dreſs victuals in an oven, a fort 
of roaſting fleſh, but not ſo delicious as before 
an open fire; : 
N is after kneading to 
ake it in an oven. 
BAT KEWELL (S.) one of the beſt market - 
towns in the peak of Derbyſhire, ſeated a- 
mong hills, on the banks of Vye, diſtant 
from London 115 computed, and 142 mea- 
ſured miles ; has a large market on Mondays 


parts, and all ſorts of proviſions ; it is an ex- 
ceeding large pariſh, conſiſting of ſeven cha- 
pels, and is a peculiar, freed from all man- 
BA'LA (S.) tho' but a mean, ſmall market» 
tou n in Merionetſpire in North Malu, yet 
is a corporation enjoying many immunities; 
22 by bailiffs; and has a tolerable mar» 
t weekly on Saturdays; diſtant from Len- 
don 145 computed, and 184 meaſured miles. 
This town is ſeated near Prmble-meer, or Ha- 
la-lake, about three miles long, thro which 
the river Dee is ſaid to run, but not to min- 
le with its waters, which is thus proved, 
that altho' there are plenty of ons in 
the Dee, there are none to be found * 
Meer, and great plenty of the ' fiſh 
gwyn:aid, much like whitings, are found in 
the Meer, but none of them in the Dee, 
BALANCE or BA'/LLANCE (S.) when con- 
fidered Mathematically, is one of the fimple 
powers in that part called mechanicks, which 
treats of the equality or difference of — * 
in heavy, bodies, and are ſometimes called 
ſcales, ſometimes ſteel yards, and theſe ate 
of many different forms. With the Aſtro- 
nomers, one of the 12 figns of the Zodiack 


mark ' d thus & is ſo called; the ſun enters 


- autumnal equinox z the condellation conſiſts ' 
of 14 ſtars of ſeveral magnitudes ; when re- 
; preſented cn a globe or planiſphere, i is un- 
der the form of a pair cf ſcales, In Pby- 


12 a 
prayer againſt the Infidels, to root out chriſ- 


ficts, the balance of the air is the weight 
K thereohy 


tian princes, or to i them again cn. 
| — by their diſſentions they may 
dominions. 


this ſign about the 12th of September at tha 


— 


the common method of _ 


for lead, the great manufacture of thoſe 
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y it preſſeth where it is lea 
till it of equal weight in 
— of a watch is 
the pendulum of a clock, which 
. of all 


to make one part of a mat - 


8 
"4 r 
1 
* p 
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2 1 t) . f, 
reſiſted, 


all its parts, 
much like th 

f N its motion 

—_— 

> thin 

WES: „ or ſubſtracting from the deficient 
part; to oonſider and weigh feriouſly. every 
RR affair, by taking in all the objec- 
as well as the conveniencies. In Mer- 
fi ehandixe, i it is to ſettle either a particular ac- 
count of a or commodity, or to ſettle 
the whole — or ſyſtem, in order to ſee 
whether every thing be regularly and truly 
poſted into the ledger, and from thence to 
the profit and loſs upon each, or all 
the commodities a man deals in, and alſo to 
know what remains undiſpoſed of, which, 

When weighed, counted, or meaſured, will 

exactly correſpond with "what appears upon 

- the thoſe; if no imbezzlement, waſte; or 

" Joſs has been made. In Pohiticks, to keep a 
balance among the ſeveral powers is, by 

making ſuch alliances to ftrengthen the 
weaker, or weaken the ſtronger, that they 

may not be in a capacity of over-running 
their neighbours. In Trade, to preſerve the 

- Galance is, fo to proportion 22 

and value of imports and exports, that the 
value of the im may not exceed that of 
the exports ; alſo ſo to look after our neigh- 
bours, as not to permit them to monopo- 
= the confiderable and neceſſary branches 

- thereo 

pn ae oli .) ſtuttering or . in 

perſon's Ah la 

BALCO'NY ($.) a ſmall area before 2 win- 
dow, e eee wooden rails, to 

prevent perſons from g; without ſoch 

_ defence i Ku called a flat, the uſe whereof is 

to ſtand and view fights as they paſs along, 
-or the country around, and to take the air 
without the trouble of walking abroad, or 
being incommoded with mixt company. 

BALD (A.) naked or bare of hair, formerly. 
was uſed for bold or couragious, from whence 
- ſeveral names of kings and princes are taken, 
as Baldwin, or Winbald, a bold or reſolute 
con „ or Eadbald, happily bold, Etbel- 
bald, nobly bold, &c. 

BALDERDA'SH (V. ) to adulterate, ſpoil, or 
mix a good and a bad commodity together; 
— any thing done confuſedly, and without 

ent. 

BA'L LDNESS (S.) a nakedneſs, deficiency, or 

| want of hair; alſo a mean, uncorrect, 

unpoliſh d way of diſcourſe or writing. 

BA'/LDOCK (S. ' a conſiderable, large market- 


: town in Hertfordſhire, diſtant from London 29 


| computed, and 38 meaſured miles, ſeated 
- between the hills, in a chalky ſoil. fit for 
- corn, of chief note for its many malſters ; 
ite weekly market is on * the; 


en or equal to another, by-ad- | 
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church is 2 large pile with three chancelz, 
and a fine tower with a flag of fix bells, 
built in the middle of the town, and is 2 
rectory in the patronage of the king. 


BALE (S.) à pack or bundle made up very 


tight, and well corded ; ſo thoſe goods that 

are wrapt up in ſuch manner, are called dale 

goods, as filk, cloth, &e. 

BA'LEFUL (A. ) an old word'uſcd for ſorrow. 
ful, grievous, woful, terrible, &c. 


BALK (V.) to —_—_ fruſtrate, put by, 
or diſcourage. 

BALK (S.) a difa t, a fruſtrating, 
diſcouraging, or putting afide a purpoſe in- 
tended ; in Farming, it is a ridge of land be- 
tween two furrows, ox a piece of ground left 
unploughed ; with Builders, it is a long ſlen- 
der tree uſed for rafters, ſcaffolding, &c, 

BALL (S.) any thing round, as à globe or 
ſphere, ornaments at $ doors, and 
an inſtrument of diverſion for children and 
grown perſons, uſed in diverſe exerciſes; alſo 
a publick meeting for perſons of diſtiaRion to 
divert themſelves with dancing, &c, With 
the Marbematiciant, a ball and ſocket is a 
contrivance made of braſs, wherein a' ball 

lays in a ſocket, by means of a perpetual 
— ſo that a teleſcope, quadtant, or other 
inſtrument may be moſt commodiouſiy ap- 
plied to aſtronomy, ſurveying, and other 
mathematical ſciences. 
— (S.) a ſong ; but now commonly 
lied to the meaner ſort, that are ſung 3 in 
4 ſtreets by the vulgar, 

BA'LLAST (S.) any thing that Coven 
into the bottom of the ſhip,” to keep = 
ſteady, which is ſometimes coals, bricks, 
ſtones, gravel, according to what voyage ſhe 
is intended for.” RT any thing 
that brings a perſon to act diſcreetly, by 
oorrectint the youthful or airy vanities that 
hang about them, is ſo called. 

BA'LLIBOY (S.) a ſmall poſt-town in the 
8 's County, in the province of Leinſter, 

land; its weekly market is on Satur- 
— and the firſt Friday of every month, 
from May to November included; 44 
miles W of Dublin. 

BA*LLINASLOE (S.) a ſmall poſt-town in 
the County of Galway, in the province of 
Connauybt, 32 miles E of GH. 

2 (S.) a ſmall poſt- town in the 

Crunty of Mayo, in the province of Con- 
naught, 9o miles W of Dublin, 

BA/LLISTER or BA'/LLUSTER (S.) ſmall 
turned pillars, that are put under the rail or 
hand-board of a ſtair-caſe, balcony, or other 
partition to ſupport it. | 

BA'LLIMAHON, or MA'HON;,.{S.) a ſmall 

poſt-town in the County of "Longford and 

Nw of Leinfter, 50 miles W of Dub- 


BA'LLYCASTLE, (S.) a ſmall poſt-town in 
the County of Antrim, and eue of Uſer, 


39 miles N of Car rgws. 
BA'LLIMENAGH, 
as. "bs lt 20 
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Saturday; 20 miles N W of Belſaſl. 
BA LLVYNAK UL. (S.) 4 ſmall town in the 
Queen's County, and province of Leinſter, in 
Treland ; it (ends two members to parlia- 
ment, and lies near Maryborough, about 40 
miles 8 W of Dublin. 
BA'LLYMORE (S.) a ſmall poſt town in the 
county of Weftmeath, and province of Lein- 
ner in Peland; 45 miles W of Dublin. 
BA'/LLYSHANNON .S.) a town in the coun” 
of Donegal, and province of Ulſter, in 
Leland z it ſends two members to parlia- 
ment; 64 miles N of M5/one. 


Cork, and province of Munſter, in Ireland; 
it ſends two members to parliament. . It lies 
on the ſea-ſhore ; 12 miles S of Bantry. 
BA'LTINGLASS (S.) a ſmall town in the 
county of Wicklaw, and province of Leinfler, 
in Feland ; 20 miles S of Dublin; it 
two members to parliament. | 
BA'LLOT (V.) to vote for, or chuſe a per- 
ſon into an office, by means of little balls 
of ſeveral colours, which are put into a box 
privately, according to the Inclination of 
the chooſer or voter, or by writing the name 
or names of the candidates upon ſmall pieces 
of paper, and rolling them up ſo that they 
cannot be read, which are put into a box, 
&c. and when the time limited for the e- 
lection is over, an indifferent perſon takes 
them out one by one, and upon reading the 
name or names ſome body takes down the 
pumber of votes, the greater of which are 
declared duly elefted. 
ar 
ars or , made of a pro ight 
to lean an or look over, ſet Lew array 
make a partition. | 
BALM or BA'LSAM (S.) a fort of gum in 
very great uſe and eſteem in phyſick, liqui- 
fied by means of ſpirit of wine or oil, and 
found a ſovereign remedy in the cure of 
wounds and ſeveral diſtempers; it is uſed by 
fome ladies as a paint, mixed with the yalk 
of an egg and ſpirit of wine. That of Gi- 
lead, or the Levant, and that of Peru, are 
eſteemed the moſt valuable; the Chymifts 
call the ſpirit of common falt by this name, 
when extracted by art: The ration is 
thus; firſt the ſalt is diffolved, and that diſ- 
ſolution, well clarified, is (et in horſe · dung 
for the ſpace of two or three months, after 
which they diſtil it ſtrongly with ſand heat, 
which Yields an unctuoſity of ſuch a pre- 


things being ſteeped in it, are ſaid to be pre- 
ferved time without end; it is by this means, 
they report, that the dead bodies of the an- 
cients wete preferved without being reduced 


called ba/m, uſed to mull wine with, to 


BA'/LTIMORE (S.) a town in the county of 


ferving nature, that the moſt corruptible| 


to mummy. There is an aromatick herb, 


Wake it till more cia l than it naturally is, 


A * 
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'LLIMENAGH (S.) » ſmall poſt-town in B, LS ATH (a. healthful, refreſhing, 
my county of put and —— of Ul-| ſtora tive, of a fragrant ſmell and deli 
fer in bound ; its weekly ket is on | | taſte, of the nature or quality of balm, 


formerly it was a contraction of beam, and 
+ Ggnify'd wood or woody, from whence ſeve- 
EE — 
| amiridge, 5a ungorting, 

then, or before, that place was.a wood, ar 


woody. 1 5 * 
BA/MPTON (S.) a ſmall market-town.in De- 


meaſured miles, Its market is weekly on 
Saturdays. 2 
BA'MPTON (S.) in Oxferdſbire, diſtant from 
London 56 computed, and 66. meaſured 
miles. Its market is weekly on e 
and the moſt noted of any in England. for 
feltmongers wares ; ſuch as leather jackets, 
gloves, reeches, Kc. , 
BAN (S.) a Martial Term for a tion 
made in an army by beat of drum, ſound of 
trumpet, &c. ing the ſtrict obſervance 
of diſcipline, either for the declaring a new 
officer, or puniſhing an offender. a 
BA NACHER (s.) a ſmall town in the King's 
County, and province of Leinfter, in Ireland; 
ſends two members to parliament ; 49 miles 
W of Dublin. E 
BA/NBURY G.) a large market-town in Ov 
ford ſbire, diſtant from London 53 computed, 
and 75 meaſured. miles, whoſe market is 
* pr we — 3 
a boron c c ing of a bailiff, 
12 men, and 1a hege This chars 
ter was renewed by king James I. 8 1 
6 Reg. and made a mayor - town, i 
of a mayor, 12 aldermen, and fix capital bur- 
geſſes, and à right to ſend one member tor 
_ parliament ; all which it ſtill enjoys. - The, 
fituation is very t upon the river Char- 
wel, and its trade is very conſiderable, eſpe - 
cially in cheeſe, of which, it makes great: 
N Nina and exceeding 
BAND (S.) a {mall garment or ornament wore 
about the neck, and now commonly reſtrain- 
ed to ſtudents in the univerſity | 
ſchools, clergymen and lawyers ; formerly 
worn by every body, i W 2 now 
neckcloths, turnovers or ſtocks, are worn b 
the generality of the people; alſo pieces of 
iron that bind or ſurround. any thing to pre- 
ſerve it from ſplitting, ſometimes called Bop: 
alſo long narrow pieces of cloth that are put 
round any perſon or creature, as a girt or 
 Grathing And to a horſe or child; alſo 2 
company of gentlemen bearing halberds,that 
wait immediately upon the king's gerſon on 
ſolemn occaſions, are called the hard of goo” 
foners ; ſo at theatres, the company of A- 
cigns are called the band of muſick ; ſo iike- 
wiſe the militia. of the city are called. the: 
trained bands. 


- 


„ 


(S. Ja ſham or pretence, a lying excuſe 3 


vonſbire, was anciently called Beanton ; di- 
4 2 London 134 computed, and 167 


oublick. 


'NDAGE (S.) whatever tievor hid things: 


: 


up or together 3 ſo in Swzey, the fillets, 
Ka rawicss,.. 


* 


| B XN K * * 
Fele or her ten ame thee bind up! 
en , ſores, or arms that ha ve been 


let blood, are called bandages,” * 
FANDALIE/RE (s.) . larfe leathern beh 
thrown over the right houlder, and banging 
down under the left arm, wore by the ancient 
muſqueteers, both for the ſuſtaining of thei 
Kre;-arttis; and for the carriage of their muſ- 
Ret charges, which were put in about 12 
wooden — 22 with le 


flat raGvlding; uſed as an ornament in any ot 
The five orders of architecture. f 

BAN DIT TI (S.) a ſet or company of out- 

faws that in Hay live by robbery, and plon- 
der, from whence all highwaymen, cut- 
Ahroats, and publick robbers are ſo called. 

BA NDO S.) a fierce large dog, commonly 
kept chained up in the day-time, that he 
may be fiercer in the night, kept in yards or 

lone houſes as a defence againſt thieves ; alſo 

for ſport, fuch as bull or bear-baiting, maf- 
riff-fighting, c. Sometimes it is applied 
to a bailiff or bis follower, &c. 

B'ANDON, or BANDON-BRIDGE (s.) a 
ſmall toten in the county of Cet, and pro- 
vince of Munfter, in Teland, ſends two mem - 

bers to parliament. | 

BA'NDY (A) crooked or deformed ; allo a 

tick made curved at the bottom to ſtrike a 
ball with. * E 
BAND (V.) to collect, aſſemble, or get to- 
er a party ot faction; alſo to toſs to and 
, to examine a matter thoroughly. © 
BANE (S.) the ruin, deſtruction, or overthrow 
ofs perſon ; alſo poiſon, or miſchief. 
- BANEFUL (A.) "4 wn miſchievous, hurt- 
ful, deſtructive. * 
— 555 er night · hade. 

; to chaſtiſe by beating much or 
en ** | 
BANG S.) a ftripe or blow. 7 
BA'NGOR (S.) by ſome called a city, and by 

othe:s a town, a biſhop's ſee in Carnarvon- 
Sire in North Male, was anciently fo large 
"as to be called Banger the Great, and was 
© defended by a powerful caſtle, which has been 
long ſince levelled. It is lowly ſeated on the 
fea+ſhore ; its cathedra) is very mean and 
old, and by the people is pretended to be the 
moſt ancient in Ari fan, and that St. Daniel, 
to whom it is dedicated, was its firſt biſhop 
in $12. It is obſerved, that very few late 
biſhops of this ſee die in it, they generally 
being tranſlated as ſoon as opportunity pre- 
ſerts ; and while they remain biſhops of this 
place, by reaſon of its ſmall income, are 
 emmonily allowed to bold ſotne other good 
þ-nefice in com menda m . The houſes are toler· 
able, and pretty well inhabited. It is go- 
veryed by the biſhop's ſteward, who keeps 


court leets and court batons for the biſhop, 11] 


bas an indifferent ma ket weekly on Wed- 


7 


, but it is 
now out of | 
BA'NDELET S.) any ſmall fillet, band, or“ 
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AN (S.) A Hal town in t 

Den, in 2 "of Ulfer, in Ire- 
land, on the bay ef Strangford, 74 miles N of 
5 Dublin, ſends two members to pathament. 
BA/NIANS, (S.) an idolatrous ſet among the 
Eaft. Indians, who hold a metempſychoſis, 
and will not therefore kill, or in any wiſe 
prejudire any living thing, not even the moſt 


God who created heaven and earth, and yet 
worthip the devil, becauſe they think he is 
capable of doing them miſchief ; they wear 
theit hair ſhort, but Jo not ſhave their heads. 
They underſtand - buſineſs very well, and 
trade in moſt things. They marry their 
children at ſeven years of age ; they make 
the chief part of their religion conſiſt in puri- 
fying and waſhing themſelves. If they touch 
oe another, they muſt waſh and N 
themſelves before they eat, drink, or 
| enter into their own houſes. They wear 
about their necks a ſtone called tamberan, 
Which is as big as an egg, and has a hole ih 
the middle, thro*which are put three ſtrings; 
this tone, they ſay, repreſents their great 
| God; for which reaſon, and their profeſſion 
of innocency and inoffenſiveneſs of life, they 
are much reſpected by all the Indians. 
BA'NISH\V. ) to ſend away, to turn out of a 
private houſe or kingdom, by way of puniſh- 
ment for an offence committed. 
BA/NISHMENT (S.) the forcibly being thruft 
out or ſent away from the preſence of a pri- 
vate perſon, or publick magiſtrate ; the beiag 
compelled fo forſake the houſe, or country 
of one's nativity, as a puniſhment, 
BANK (S.) foretimes it means a great ſhoal 
of ſand in the ſea, where oftentimes ſhips are 
ſwallowed un and loſt; and ſometimesa ſrall 
| artificial wall of earth either to part or in- 
cloſe lands, or in a garden for pleaſurs, made 
to fit on; alſo the boundaries of a river, or 
ſea, that keep it from overflowing the coun- 
try; a'ſo a place where many affairs are ne- 
gotiated, ſuch as the diſcounting of bills of 
exchange, &c. and in a general Senſe. it ſig- 
nifies any large Stock of money belonging to 
ſeveral perſons. | ; 
A'NKER (S. ) a perſon who negotiates money- 
affairs, bills of exchange, &c- Intaly, thu 
employ is not eſt-emed derogatory to nobility, 
and is commonly pradiſed by the younger 
ſons of the beſt families, which ſupports both 
the dignity of the perſons, and the profeſſion. 
Among the Romans, bankers managed the ex- 
change, took in money, aſſiſted in buying 
and felling, and drew the neceſſary writings 
relating to all ſuch buſineſſes, and ſo were 
alſo brokers, agents and notaries. | 
BANRKRUPT (S.) a perſon that is either real- 
| ly or pretendedly unable to ſatisfy his credi · 
tors, for which reaſon he abſconds, hides, 
or denies himſelf to his creditors. 
BA'NKRUPTCY  (S.) the breaking, or be 
coming inſolvent, or unable to pay 09 3 


#eſtay ; is diftarit from London 186 comput- 
ee, and 236 meaſured miles. | 


1 
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he edunty of | 


' noxious inſet. They believe there is a. 
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N to curſe, exclaim againſt, of wiſh 
evil to. ts 4 


in an army. 5 | 
BA'NNERET (S.) a knight made in the field, 
formerly an order in much power and eſteem, 
but now dwindled away, and extiact. | 
BA/NNOW (S.) a ſmall town in the county 
of Wexford, and province of Lernfter, in Jre- 
land, about 60 miles S of Dublin ; ſends 
two members 5 
BANNS or BA (S.) the ſolemn na- 
tion, or publication of any thing; a publick 
edict or ſummons, as of a prince to his no- 
bles, frequent the French ; alſo.of a 
lord to his vaſſals ; the publick declaring of a 
contract of marriage intended to be c - 
mated between two perſons in the open 
church, in order to know if any juſt objec- 


tion can be made againſ jt | 

BA'NQUET (S.) a feaſt or entertainment, 
where perſons regale themſelves with plea- 
ſant foods, or fruits. In Fortification, a ſmall 
foot-way along a parapet, raiſed about a 
foot and half, for the convenience of getting 

up, and firing upon the enemy in the moat, 
or covered way, 

BA/NQUET (V.) to feaſt, or enjoy ohe's ſelf 


* * 


and friends, to live 8 and jollily. | 
BA/NTER (S.) a joke, a ſportive antufing 
mocking, or jeeri 


ſ 1 eering. 

BANTER (V.) to game of, to ſport 
with, to mock, or jeer. 

BA/NTLING (S.) a young child that ſucks, 
an infant. | 

BA/NTRY (S.) a ſmall town in the bottom 
of a bay of the ſame name, in the county 
of Cork, and province of Manfter, 14.5 miles 
8 W of Dublin, \ 

BA/PTISM (S.) a waſhing, purifying, or 
cleanſing with water, practiſed among the 
Jews two ways z firſt, by thoſe who had 
any ways polluted themſelves, who, before 
they were permitted to aſſiſt at the ſacrifices, 

were obliged to purify themſelves by ſeveral 
waſhings ; ſecondly, when a perſon was made 
a proſelyte to their religion, if a male, he 
was firſt circumciſed, and a {mall time after- 
wards baptized ;z during which time a ſum- 

of their religion was read. In the 
Chriftian Church, it is the ſacrament of ad- 
miſſion inſtituted by Chriſt himſelf, and prac- 
tiſed 2 profeſſing Chriſtianity, ex- 
cept 5 many differences have 
been, and are ſtill kept up in relation to the 
time when, and manner how, it is to be 
performed, which I forbear mentioning. 2 


rtaining to baptiſm. 

BA IST (S.) St. FJobn the fore-runner of 
Chriſt, is moſt ſo called, as being 
the firſt that publickly baptized with a ſpiri- 
tual intention ; alſo the name given > thaſe 


who though they affirm, the faithful ought] 


— — 


* 


40 be baptized ; yet ſay, that it ſhould be onl) | 


- 
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to thoſe grown up, or to'the adult. There | 


BAPTYZE (V.) to initiate perſons 


. * 
| AR 


t number of ſects who though 
differ in other teſpetts, yet agree in this; k 
what age the party muſt be before he or ſhe 
ſhall be called ads#, was never yet {tor in- 
deed in the nature of the thing can be) deter- 
mined ; ſome perſons being mere children all 
their lives as to the nice diftinctions that 
ſubtle heads have ſpun for them. k 


BAPTPSTERY (S.) the place where, or in- 


ſtrument in which perſons were, or are bap- 
tized ; formerly, immerſion being uſed, they 
went into a river, and were there plunged ; 
but in the reign of Conſtantise, in great ctic 
they built —_ on purpoſe to 
baptize in, which in the eaſtern countries, 
was by dipping the perfon all over; but in 
the weſtern, and colder parts, they uſe __ 
ling, finding an inconvenience to ariſe by the 
other method; at firſt every church had not 
a baptiftery belonging to it ; our fonts anſwer - 


the ſame 

into the 
community of the Chriſtian church, by bap- 
tizing them, according to Chriſt's appoint- * 


ment. | 
BAR (S.) in Mufick, thoſe ſtrokes that are 


drawn acroſs, or downwards, between ſo ma- 
ny notes as make * meaſure of time the 
air is prick'd in; alſo any lett, age, or 
hindrance to a thing; the rail, or place 
where the council ſtand to plead cauſes in a 

court of judicature, or where priſoners ſtand 
to take their trial; alſo a ſmall convenient 
room parted off in a tayern or other publick 
houſe, for the miſtreſs, &c, to be in, and 
take an account of the reckoning, to give 
orders, &c. In Heraldry, it. is one of the 
honourable members of a coat, which is di- 

vided by it into two unequal parts, by its be- 
ing drawn horizontally acroſs the field, and 
containing + part of the whole. 


BA'RATRY (S.) in Law, is when the maſlet 


of a ſhip endeavours to cheat the owners or 


inſurers, either by running away with the 


ſhip, or embezzling the goods. 


BARB (V.) to ſhave off the beard from a man's 


face z in Carving, it is to cut up a lobſter. . 


BA*RBACAN or BA'RBICAN (S.) an open- 


ing left in the walls of thoſe buildings liable to 


be overflowed, for the water to come in and 


- go out at, or to drain the water from off 4. 


„ made in the 
walls of a fortreſs to fire through upon the 
enemy and formerly it was a fort at the en- 
trance of a bridge, or without the city, hav- 
ing a double wall with towers, to overlook. 


and command the city. 
BARBA RIANS (S.) unciviliz'd, wild, or rude 
people, ſuch as the Hotreneors, at the Cape of 


Good Hope, Ic. with the Greeks and Romans, 


this term was applied to all foreigners. ©. 
BA'/RBARISM (83 an ungrammatieal way of 
ſpeaking or writipg, and contrary to the taue 
idiom of any particular lapguage. 

BARBA 
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- BARBA/RITY (S.) cruelty, inhumanity, un- + the ore raiſed, collectors of the or farm 
eaſonable puniſhment, &c. paid, and recorder of the quantity of ground 


* 2 
BA*RBAROUS (A.) wild, unpoliſhed, unci- 
vilized by laws and cuſtoms; ignorant, 
fierce, cruel j and when applied to Language, 
is that which E im and immethodical. 
BA*RBAROUSNESS (S.) clownifhrefs, un- 
mannerlineſs, cruelty, Kc. $25 x 
BA'RBE (S.) @ fort of horſe brought from 
Barbary, much yalued for his ſwiftneſs ; they 
are ed to retain their vigour to the laſt, 
and are therefore valued for ſtallions; it is re- 
ported they will out-run an oftrich, and that 
ome of them are ſold for 1000 ducats, or 
200 camels, and that they are fed ſparingly 
with camels milk. It is further added, that 
they preſerve the genealagy of thoſe bares, 
- . © as carefully as we do that of a noble family. 
BA'RBEL 680 the nams of 2 po river 
Aſh, fo called upon account of its having a 
| beard or moſs under its noſe or chaps.” 
BA'RBER (S.) one who makes a trade or 
_ employment to ſhave or trim the beards of | 
other men for money. | 
BARDS (S.) the ancient poets among the Gau/s 
and Britons, who deſcribed and ſung in verſe 
the noble atchievements of the kings, gene- | 


rals, and great men ; they promoted virtue, | 


and frequently influenced the chiefs on both 
fides, ſo far as to be reconciled, even when 
the armies were to join battle. In the 
highlands of Scotland, the heads of clans ſtill 
retain perſons under this name, to record the 
_ genealogies and memorable atchievements of 
their families. Brun | 
BARE (A.) naked, uncloathed ; alſo having 
very little to cover or ſuſtain'one's ſelf with. 
BARE (S.) a place made for ſport, to bowl 
upon in the winter-time, being ſo ordered, 
that no graſs is, or eaſily can be upon it. 
BAR-FEE (S.) a fee of 20 2 paid to the 
7 every perſon try d for, and acquitted 
of felony. | 
RA'RGAIN (S.) an agreement or contract re- 
lating to the buying or ſelling apy thing. 
In Law, the transferring the right or pro- 
| perty to, or in, lands, tenements, manors, 
. from one perſon to another, is called 
bargain and ſale, between the bargainer and 


bargainee. 
BA'/RGAIN (V.) to contract or agree u 
certain conditions, either as buyer or ſeller. 
BARGAINEE* (S.) the purchaſer, or perſon 
who accepts, yields, or agrees to a bargain 
or contract. 

BA RGAINER (S.) the ſeller, or perſon who 
offers or makes a contract or bargain. ' 
BARGE (S.) a large boat made both for plea- 
ſure and trade; a veſſel capable of holding 
many perſons, and much goods, and accord- 
ing to its ſtructure and uſe is called by various 


names. . 
BARGH or BA'RMASTER (S.) a Mining 
Term, ſignifying a governor or overſeer, In 


| 


claimed by each perſon in the king's field, 
BA*'RGH- MOTE or BA'R-MOOT '(S,) a 
court held on mining-affairs, ſubject to par- 
ticulat laws. | NY 
BARK (S.) a ſmall hip or veſſel that has but 
one deck; alſo the outer rind or "coat of a 
tree. In Hubandry, bark - burning is a diſ- 
temper or diſorder in trees, commonly cured 
by cutting or ſlitting along, or down the 
grain of the bark of a tree. | 
BARK (V.) to yelp, or make a noife like a 
dog ; likewiſe the noiſe that foxes make at 
rutting-time ; alſo to or ſtrip off the 
outer rind or dark a tree. ' 
BARK-B'INDING (S.) a diſtemper to which 
trees are ſubject, that is cured by ſlitting the 
| bark, or cutting it along the grain of the 
tree. | oY ; 
BA'RKER(S.) a falefman's ſervant that walks 
before his door, to invite cuſtomers in to buy 
cloaths. | 
BARK-GA'LEING (S.) is when the rind or 
bark of a tree is fretted, galled, or torn by 
thorns, or any other accident, which is cured 
by daubing the injured part with clay, and 
binding it up with hay, and letting it-con- 
LU REING ) in fie,” about dght mile 
BA/REI (S. „about eight 
from London ; is a large market-town, chiefly 
inhabited by fiſhermen, whoſe ſmacks lie in 
the Thames, at the mouth of the river, called 
Barking river, from whence their fiſh is ſent, 
upto Billingigate in ſmall boats, The pariſh 
of Barking is very much improv'd by lands 
that have been got out of the Thames, Cc. 
Its market is weekly on Saturdays; the rec- 
tory and pariſh-church, with the advowſon 


and right of patronage of the vi is in 
the warden aad fellows of ll-Seals College 


i Oxford. 
BARKING (S,) the ling or Rripping the 
rind or bark from off trees, for fuch purpoſes 


as it is uſeful, which can ſeldom be perform - 
ed but in the month of May, or in a very 
wet ſeaſon, heat and drought being directly 
oppoſite to that operation; alfo the noiſe that 
dogs make when they yelp ; and metaphbor:- 
cally applied to any angry broil, or noiſy 
ſquabble. N | 
BARKLEY or BE'RKLEY (S.) an ancient 
borough-town in Gloxcefter ſhire, is governed 
by a mayor and aldermen. Its market is 
weekly-on Tueſday 3 diſtant from London 89 
computed, and 111 meaſured miles. 
BA'RKSHIRE or BE/RKSHIRE (8) is well 
cloathed with wood, and watered with rivers, 
vis. the Ii, the Oke, and the Kent, The 
whole county is generally of a rich ſoil, fit 
both for corn and paſturage ; thereare ſeveral 
conſiderable manufacturies for clothing or 
woollen cloth carried on in this county, eſpe- 
cially at Newberry, and alſo for canvas 'or 


Perbyſtrrs, they are the common meaſures of 
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BARM (S.) the yeaſt, or head that riſes upon 
BARN' (S,) a warchouſe, or place to lay up 


child is ſo called by the Scorch and north- 
BA/RNACLE (S.) a ſmall ſea animal frequent 


ay, have alſo barnaclet, which they 


horſes for gentlemen.” 
BA/RNARD-CASTLE (S.) a ſmall market- 


BA'RNET or HIGH-BA'/RNET (S.) a large, 


k KN 
to parſiament, has 12 market-towns, and 
140 pariſhes ; is dlyided into 2o hundreds, 
' which contain about 530,000 acres of ground, 
and about 17,000 houſes, and is in Saliibury 


dioceſs,and about 120 miles in circumference. | 


On the north fide it is ſeparated from Bucking- 
bamſbire and e by the Thames ; on 
the ſouth fide Hampſhire, by the river 
Kenet ; on the eaſt it is bounded by Sur- 
rey; and on the weſt by Wilts and Gloutefter- 


re, 
BA'RLEY (S.) a grain, of corn that grows| 


much in England, wherewith ſome peop 
make bread, bat its particular uſe is to make 
malt, in order to make variety of drinks, 
called ale or beer, according to the particular 
mode of brewing it ; from this grain, hiſtori- 
ans fay, was taken the ſtandard of Fug li 
weights or meaſures, 


ale or beer in its fermentation or working. 
hay, corn, and other country ſtores; 3 
times uſed for yeaſt, or the working up o 

ale or beer, called alſo fermont ; alſo a young 


country folks. 


among the weſtern iſles of Scotland, whoſe 
— has multiplied the ſpeculations o 
the learned; at firſt it appears like a little 
ſhell-fiſh growing on old timber, reſembli 
a muſcle For colour and conſiſtence, croſs” 
with ſutures ; it hangs to the wood by a nec 
longer than the ſhell, of a filmy ſubſtance, 
by which it receives nouriſhment within th 
ſhell, where is a feathered fowl called a ſol 

gooſe. The French, on the coaſt of Norman-| 
call ma- 
creuſe, Which produces a bird of the duck 
kind, which the French eat as fiſh on fiſh 
days, though Mr. Ray has obſerved it to be a 
real fowl. The farriers twitchers or blakes, 
which they pinch the horſes noſes with, are 


alſo called barnac/es, In the Canting Lan- 


guage, a pair of ſpectacles; alſo the irons or 
fetten worn by felons are ſo called z alſo the 
gratuity or reward that jockies have for buy- 


town in the county of Durham, conſiſti 
chiefly of one long ſtreet, with ſeveral lanes 
branching out frem it. Its chief trade is 
ſtockings and bridles. Its market is weekly 
on Wedneſday ; diſtant from London 185 
computed, and 253 meaſured miles, 


dry, and pleaſant town, highly ſeated, and 


on the road, formerly noted for its medicinal 
waters, which of late years are not ſo much 
uſed as formerly ; but its ſwine-market on 
Mondays makes it tobe much frequented, and 
well - accommodated with inns. Here wa 
fought a bloody battle between the competi- 
tors of the houſes of York and Lanraſter or 


B AR 
Fafter-day, in which Edward IV. was vic« 
tor ; it is about ten miles from Londen, = 


BA'RNSLEY S.) 7 well built town in 


the Weſt-riding of Yorkforre, confiſting of 
ſtone-houſes, has a good market weekly on 
Wedneſday ; its principal manufacture is 
wire; diſtant from London 126 computed, 
and 159 meaſured miles. 


BA/RNSTAPLE (S.) in Devens was 
| vileges of 


walled in, and enjoyed the p 


city. It is pleaſantly ſeated among the hills, 


and built of tone ; the ſtreets are populous 


| and well built, and clean kept it has a ſtrong 


bridge over the river; it is a corporation, 
confiſting of a mayor and 24 common: council 
men, or capital burgeſſes, a high-fteward, 
recorder, deputy- recorder, and other Off- 
cers. It ſends two members e 
who are elected by the mayor, aldermen, ca- 
pital and common burgeſſes, which are 
wards of 200 in number, and the mayor is 
the returning · officer. In queen Elizabeth's 
time it was much inhabited by merchants, - 
who traded to Spain and France; but at pre- 
ſent moſt of thoſe merchants are removed to 
Bidefard, occafioned by the ſhallowneſs of its 
haven, It has a large market weekly ou 
Friday, much frequented, and ſtored with 
choice of commodities ; diſtant from Londex 
154 computed, and 190 meaſured miles, 


BARO/ METER (8) a machine for meaſuring 


the weight of the atmoſphere, and the varia- 
tions thereof, and from thence to conclude 
what fort of weather will follow. This in- 
ſtrument is built upon what is called the Tor- 


 rice/lian experiment, and is only a glaſs tube 


filled with mercury, hermetically ſealed at 
one end, and has the other open and immerg- 
ed in a baſon of ſtagnant mercury. As the 
weight of the e leſſens, the mer- 
cury deſcends in the tube, and as it increaſes 
it aſcends, the column of mercury ſuſpended 


in the tube, being always equal to the weight 


of the incumbent atmoſphere : Abundance 
of contrivances have been made uſe of to 


meaſure the atmoſphere more accurately, 


which has given name to many ſorts of 8a-.. 
rometers ; as, the wheel, horizontal, diago- 


nal, pendant, &c. barometers. 


BA/RON (S.) a word uſed in ſeveral ſigniſica- 


tions; firſt, as a degree of nobllity, next be- 
low a viſcount, and above a gentleman; they 
were thoſe who have the government of 
provinces, as their fee, holden of the king, 
and now probably are the ſame with court ba- 
ron ; preſently after the conqueſt, all ſuch 
came to parliament, and fat as peers in the 
upper ouſe; this dignity at firſt wholly de- 
pending upon the king's pleaſure, they after- * 
wards obtained letters patent to make the title 
hereditary to their ifſue male, and theſe wete 
called barons by writ or creation, whoſe poſ- 


*  terity the king may create at his pleaſure ; 


thoſe who were made by writ are called he- 


rens by preſcription, becauſe they and their 
; ; 


ancetiors 


* 


' cauſes between the king and his ſubjects re- 


* 
BAR 
anceſtors have continued barons the 
memory of man, and have” their ſurnames 
added to the title of lord, but thoſe by patent 
. are called by their baronies ; there are alſo 
barons by tenure, ſuch as the biſhops, who 
have baronies annexed to their biſhopricks, 
are called lords ſpiritual, and fit in the up 
— this term is alſo applied to officers, as 
the barons of the Exc , who preſide at 


© lating to the revenue; there are alſo þarons of 
the . Ports, which are members of the 
houſe of commons. In the Law, the buſ- 
band is the baron, and the wife is the feme, 
and formerly, before there was a lord mayor 
_ of London, the chief magiſtrates were called 
rons. | 
BA RONESS (S.) the wife or lady of a baron. 
BA'RON and FEME (S.) in Heraldry, is 
when the coat of arms of a man and his wife 
are born per pale, in the ſame eſcutcheon, 
the man's being always on the dexter fide, 
and the woman's always on the ſiniſter fide. 
BA'RONET (S.) a degree of honour next to 
' a baron; it takes precedency of all knights, 
except knights of the garter. It is given by 
patent, and is the loweſt degree of honour 
that is hereditary ; they had ſeveral great 
ivileges granted them. The title Sir is al- 
lowed them by their patent, though - are 
not dubbed. Their number was at firſt but | 
200,.but it was afterwards increaſed, They 
were allowed to e their coat with the 
arms of Ulſter, which are in a field argent, 
a hand, gules, on condition of defending the 
; ce of Unter in Ireland, which was 
much diſturbed by the rebels, and they were 
for that purpoſe to keep 30 ſoldiers for the 
= of three years, or pay into the £xcbe- 
guer a ſum ſufficient to do it, which at 8d. 
day each, amounts to 10954. In a ſta- 
"tute of Richard II. baroner is put inſtead of 
banneret, This order was created by James I, 


in the 1611. 

F BA'RONY 8.) the dignity, honour, or eſtate 
of a baron, whether it belongs to a layman 
or biſhop. | 

/ROSCOPE ($.) an inftrument to find the 
ſeveral alterations in the weight of the at- 

moſphere, and oftentimes confounded with 
the barometer. 

BA'RRACK (S.) a hut, or little lodge for ſol- 
diers in a camp, or ſome convenient place 
without a city; formerly it Was appropriated 
to the apartments for the horſe, and thoſe 

for the foot were called huts, but now it is 
a name common to the lodgings of both the 
horſe and foot. 

BA'RRATRY (S.) in Mercantile Aﬀairs, is 
when the maſter of a ſhip cheats the owners, 

Iofurers, or hirers, by going away with the 
ſhip, finking or deſerting her, or embezzling 
the cargo; in Law, it is a noiſy quarrel, 
| bus behaviour offenſive to all the neigh- 


Ca 


A'RREL (S.) a veſſel for liquid meaſure, of 
various quantities, according to the ſort of 
liquor which it contains ; of wine, 31 gal- 
lons and a-half ; of beer or ale, 36 gallons, 
&c, nor is the gallon of an equal quanti- 
ty, as may be ſeen under that word; there 
are ſeveral other merchandizes, that are ſold 
by the barrel; ſome by tale, and ſome by 
weight, The hollow tube of guns is called 
the barrel; and the ſame term is applicd 
to many other mechanical purpoſes, as in 
Clock-making, that upon which the line is 
wound, &c, | 
BA'RREN (A.) unfruitful, mean, dry, poor, 
ordinary land; and in a Meraphorical 25 
a perſon of no parts or {kill ; alſo a mean or 
trifling ſubject to write on; one that has 
very low thoughts; women, or any other 
female animal that does not bring forth chil- 
dren or young, are ſaid to be barren. 
BA'RRENNESS (S that imperfection in any 
creature or vegetable, that renders it inca- 
porn of bringing forth, or propagating its 
ind; alſo want of inv 


ention, &c. in arts 
and ſciences, | 
BA'RRETOR or BA'RRATOR (S.) a quar- 
relſome, wrangling, litigious n; à pro- 
moter of law ſuits, a common 1 One 
that is never quiet or eaſy. 
BARRICA'DE (V.] to hut up, or ſecure 
one's ſelf, by faſtening the doors or avenues 


to a place. | 
BARRICA'DO (S.) an intrenchmert or de- 
fence made haſtily, by rolling barrels filled 
with earth, cutting down or throwing trees, 
carts, or any thing elſe in the,way of a paſ- 
ſage, to hinder an enemy's ing, or rea- 

dily getting at one. 

BA $ (S.) a top, lett, or hindrance, 
made at the entry of agate, retrenchment, 
a paſſage, to prevent the ruſhing in of horſe 
or foot, by driving. great ſtakes into the 
round about five toot high, eight or nine 
t diſtant, and putting thwart rafters, to 
hold it firm together, and in the middle is 
| a Moveable wooden bar, that may be opened 
at pleaſure ; it has ſometimes. been applied 
to a martial exerciſe, in which men fight 
with ſhort ſwords, within an incloſure of 


rails or bars. 
BA'RRISTERS (S.) who after having 
icht years in the ſtudy of 


ſpent ſeven or 
laws, and made their {kill ſufficiently 

known before proper judges, are called to 
plead at the bar. 

BA'RROW- HOG or PIG (S.) a boar, or 
male hog, pig, or ſwine. 

BARRULE'T (S.) in Heraldry, is the half of 
the cloſet, and the quarter of a bar. 

BA'RRY (S.) is when an eſcutcheon is divided 
barways into an even number of partitions. 

BA'/RTER (V.) to exchange or give one thing 
or commodity - for another, either of the 
ſame ar a different kind, "ED 

BA'RTQN fraggling toyn in Lis 

g / | 6 


* 
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(S. # large : 
| x olnjbuc, 


- 1 2 . 4 
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ings over the Humbergo Hall ; its mas- 


ö Dr Meaday 1 00S | Lone 
22 d, and 94 meaſured miles. 

BA/R-WIG'(S.) one between a long wig and 
« bob, ſuch as are ci worn by the 

1 the g wy 
SE (A.) roguiſh, diſhoneſt meat, hee, 
vile, cheiting, pretended ; fo baſe money 
I leſs than the true value 
ought to . N 


” R 
a 89 
- - | 


ants) in ArchiteFure, that reſt or foun- 


dation of a column, which, according ta the 
different orders, have different members and 
ortions ; but what is called the Artich 
ſe, is frequently uſed in all the orders yo 
account of its beauty and ſtrength. 4 
metry, it is the loweſt part of a figure. | 
BA'SE COURT (S.) ſuch an one as is not 4 
court of record. | 
BASE FEE (S.) a tenure at the will of the 


lord, 
BA'SHFUL, (A.) modeſt, ſoon put out of cbun- > 


tenance, meek, tender, &c. 


BA'SIL (S.) the ſloping edge of a chiſel ot ru- | 


ler, plaining ihn, or other inftrument ; alſo 
a man's name; alſq the name of a particular 
fort of leather made of ſheep-ſkins, uſed for 
many ſortsof workmens aprons, boys ſatch- 


els, &c. 

BA/SILICK (S.) formerly meant a large hall, 
or publick place, with iſles, porticoes, galle- 
ries, &c. here princes adminiſtred juſtice per- 
ſonally, and now fignifies any great church, 

court of juſtiee, or exchange ; in Anatomy, 


þ 


| 


N 


the hepatick vein, running the whole length 
of the arm; in Aſtronomy, it is the ſtar call'd 
the lion's heart. | 
BA'SILISK [$.) a dangerous ſerpent, reporte 
to kill with its breath or fight only. Caen 
deſcribes it of a yellowiſh colour, with three 
little eminencies upon its head, ſpeckled with 
whitiſh ſpots, that reſemble a crown. lian 
Lays, that its poiſon is ſo penetrating, as to 
kill the largeſt ſerpents with its vapour only; 
if it bites but the 
kills bim; it drives away all other ſerpents 


with its hiſſing ; theſe, and many other po- 


perties ſaid to belong to this creature, in the 
Judgment of the moſt learned andexperienced 
phyficians and anatomiſts, are look ed upon as 
fabulous, and that there is really no ſuch 
creature in nature, and that e that are 
ſhewn for them, are impoſtures. 

BASINGSTO/KE (S.) a latge, populous war- 


ket-town in Hampſhire, diſtant from London 0 


39 cotmputed, and 48 meaſured miles, ſur- 
rounded with woods and paſtures, rich and 
fertile, has a good miatket weekly on Wed- 
neſday, for all forts of grain, eſpecially for 
barley, many of its inhabitants being mal- 
ſters ; and of late years the manufactures of 
droggets, ſhalloons, and ſuch light goods, 
have been erected, and c 
ſucceſs. 


dof a man's flick, it 


arricd on with good 


BA 


bugeſes „ Kc. | 
BA'SIS (& the bottom, foundation, 23 x f 
f thing Rands 4 but wh the 


| EI; lie t , 
Up KV.) to lie ftretching 
_ fun, or before 


BA/SO 


| nch, &c, . 
nts (S.) in Muſh, the dee 
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_ 
it is the upper 
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hich 
the. heart, 
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* 


a fire, to 
motion. 


utenſih, fit for 
man es, particularly for the For 2 
of anode an Lap of Willow ſticks, Wore 


together, ſometimes cloſe, and ſometimes o- 


n, according to the uſe or purpoſe it is to 
be 2pplied to; alſo of ruſbes, thin lache Ar. 
(S.) in Anatomy, à round tavity'z 
the form of a tunnel, fituate between the 


anterior ventricles of the brain j in Statichs, 


the two ſcales or diſhes faſtened to the firings 
are called baſons; with the G/aſi-Grinders, 
they are the diſhes, that they om or grind 
ropvex glaſſes in, and are different, as the fo- 
cuſſes of the glaſſes are farther or nearer ; 
with the Hatters, the iron mould in Which 
they form the matter of 
alſo a reſervoir for the water 
water pipes, &c, alſo iu common 
veſſel to waſh hands in, hold 


urgiture, a 


milk, . 


or loweſt part 

or tones, n the "_ other = 2 

are compoſed or built up, as It were, ir 

a foundation; i or pillar made 

of hay, and covered with matting, uſes" * | 

churches for people tokneel on, as alſo 
aſſock 


an h 


BA'SSA or BASHAW IS.) a chief og fiel 


pal officer among the Tur, he d J 
army, and ate governors of towns. __ © 
T (S.) the name of a fame at cards. 


BA/SSO S.) in Muc, is the baſs part uni- 
vetſally; but ſometimes it is reſt ainedin vo- « 


the fineſt muſicians, ſo malt 


B 


cal muſick to the baſs part that ij to be fung. 


broader put tf 
Atolits cke ſpices | 

* 7 « 4 
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BA/SKET (S.) a cenvenient uten 


ir bats; it ia 


by 
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As Italy has been, and ſtill is maſfiwoted fer 


compoſers in 
that ſcience affect to uſe their terms, ſome 
of which are, /e concertagte, Which is the 
baſs of the little chorus ; tente, isthe 
thorough or figured baſs, that goes thro” the 
whole performance, playing of ch and 
whatever can make the harmony full and 
compleat; 52/6 repiena, the baſgofthe grand 
chorus, which comes in how and then to 
make the compoſition more 


. ü 
ASSOO'N (S.) a mufical infftument that 


ſerves as a baſs to a hautboy, flute, and o- 
ther wind inſtruments. 


BA/SS-RELIEF or BA'SSO RELIEVO (s.) 


* 


R gorerncy by a mayor, re- 


— 


* d 
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w 6 „ 
= 
- = * 
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that ſort of carving that raiſes or brings the 
heads, bodies, or other figures carved on the 
matter, but a little way out, like the head 
of a prince upon a m«dal, of Which there 
are ſundry ſor:s, viz. ſome raiſed hight up, 
which is Hd relief, and others but a very 
little raiſed, as upon the common coin of a 
| L * 
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ſhilkog, on +. ; 
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2 BAST 
* | 
a d , 


BA 
: * ture, is the fame with forus ; alſo a hame 

„ + uſed in Law for one of the wardens of the 
' © fleet, who attends the king's courts with a 


of a ſta 


upon flies, inſets, and fat things, 


o * 
- 


* o 
* '»* BAL. 
” hy = 1 a. . — * 


+ _  zrarned perlop, ſo that eee raid 
etz on, in a Law Serſe; allo any 
dun metal, or wates' that are not 


7 $SpanprEs (V:) to make or dectare a 
„ child illegitimate ; alſo to corrupt, counter» 
i keit, or ſpoil- 1 
+ © BASTARDY. 8) an inquiry, trial, or a le- 
” 75 etamination into the legitimacy of a per- 


's birth, Whether it was in wedlock or not. 


ASTE V.) to anoigt or moiſten meat that 
ws roaſtngat the fire, with butter, &c. alſo 
* + ent ſtitching or tacking on of a piece of 
cloth upon a "garment, in order to mend a 
hole, &c. alſo to beat, threſh, or bang a 


perſon'for an affront given, or crime com- 
mitted. | 


 BASTYLE (S.) a 7 caſtle built by Charles 


ing of France, in 1369, for the 
defence of Paris againſt the Eli; and 
now uſed as 2 priſon for ftate priſoners, like 
the Tower of London. 


the Vth, 


in Turkey, and 
the heating the perſon with a ſtick or cudgel, 
and very frequently upon the ſoles of the na- 
ked feet, whereby. they are often rendered 
lame all their lives after. : 
/STION (8) in the modern Fortification, 


þ © is lange quantity cf earth faced with ſods, 
Ps 5 - brick, or one, ftanding out from a rim 
x 95 whereof it is « principal part; it conſiſts 


of two faces and two flanks ; there are ma- 
ny forts of 5aftions, as ſolid, flat, cut, com- 


1 * *>oſed, deformed, 7 and double baſtions. 


N er BATTOO'N (s-) in Acbitec- 


red ſtaff, for taking fuch to ward, as are 


comtnitted by the court. In Heraldry, it 
lies * the field, in the ſhape 


from angle to angle, and is a fign of baſtar- 


natural children of princes, nor 
ought it to be remov'd till the third gene- 
ratien, and then it may be changed for ſome 
other mark. 


RW | 
dy, and ought not to be born of any metal 
4 4 ich bite 


BAT (S.) 4 bird that flies only in or towards 


the night, and then only in fine weather, 
having the body of a mouſe, and the wings 


- pf a bird, not with feathers, but a ſort of 
"ſkin ; it produces and ſuckles its young like 


the ſour-footed creatures, and does not lay 
eggs like a bird; it never grows tame, feeds 

ſuch as 
candles, oil, greaſe, &c. In Africt, they 


have tails as long as mice; ſeme have four, 


and others two ears; they build no neſts, but 
bring forth 1n holes upon the tops of houſes ; 


ſome are black, ſme are white, yellow, and | 


A | — * g 
„ 
to D.) the ſon of a whore, or W 


INA'DO (.) a puniſhment much uſed 
wong the Moors, which is 


or truncheon, but does not reach' 


— 


| 


; aſh-colou „ It js 


BATA'VIANS (S.) 


. and 


lation to their 


r "oo, 


n that in Ching 
they are as large as pullets, and are delicate 
eating; and that at Madagaſcar and the 
Maldnyt,” they are as large avavens, and 
have heads Ake foxes, Alſo the name of a 
ſtickicurv'd towards the bottom, us d toftrike 
a bal) with, at the play call'd cricket, 

| e Hollander or united 
inces or thoſe people that inhabit the 


ow countries. 


= 
** 


— 


BATE (V.) to lower the price of a commodi- 
_ 8 to make an allowance for a damage. 


H (S.) a place to waſh or bathe in; alf 
a particular ſet of ſprings in Somerſetſhire, the 
waters whereof are f und helpful in many 
diſeaſes; among the Jews, it was a meaſure, 
that contained ſeven gallons and an half Eng. 
1 meaſure for liquid things, and three 
= and- three 'pints, for corn and other 

ry thin; s. 


BATH S.) an ancient city in Somerſetſhire, ſo 
called from the ſeveral medicinal forings, that 


are made into baths for almoſt all ſorts of 
diſorders, which have been made uſe of for 
that purpoſe, both internally and externally, 
for many hundred years z jt is built in a low 

lain, and but upon a an picee of ground, 
but very compact, ad encompaſſed on all 
fides with the river Avon, and ſeveral hills, 
which ſend down many ſprings into the city, 
rticularly three hot ones, which ſupply 


the baths ; it is walled round with a ſliglit 


| Kone wall, pretty entire, having a ſtreet built 


upon it; there is a large market under the 
town-houſe, which i a neat ſtone building, 
ſtanding upon 21 pillars in the front, where 
are the effigies of two kings, Col, a Britiþ 
king, who Is faid to have given the city a 
charter, and Edgar,a Saxon,who wascrown'd 
here, Anno 973 ; the ſtreets are but narrow, 
but very neat, and the buildings good; there 
are two pariſh churches in it, beſides the ca- 


- thedral, which is a lofty and magnificent 


building, This city is governed by a mayor, 
recorder, common council, and cther inferior 
officers ; it ſends two members to parlia- 
ment z beſides the profits that ariſe by a very 
great concourſe of nobility and gentry, who 


come here for the benefit of their healths, 


the citizens drive a great trade in the woollen 
manufacture. 


BATHE (V., to waſh, ſoak, ſteep or ſupple in 


any watcr or liquor, for pleaſure or health, 


BATH-KO'L (S.) the daughter of the voice, 


ſo the Ju call one of their oracles, which 
is frequently mentioned in their books, eſpe· 
cially the 1#/mud. By this name the 7ew- 
ih writers call that revelation of God's wil), 
whixh he made to his choſen people, after all 
verbal prophecy had ceaſed in 1ſrael, viz. af- 
ter the times of the prophets Haggai, 4. 
chariab, and Malachi : The generality ot 
their. traditions and cuſtoms are pretended '0 
be founded upon the authgatity of this w_ 
elders, y. Bat be Kot, 
&'s' * uh 


4 


— 
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FER FS Ferris E 


ares 


> 
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te 
B. 4 T , 

h is vn ffecret id to 

be communeaes . 18 


voice, 2 metimes 
BATTALIX 
my, or the putting it in order to give battle, 
or receive the enemy. 
BATTA'LION (S.) a body or ſmall army 


E. 


infantry from 5 to 800 men; x ip ig 


e up with fix men in file, or one 
before another; thoſe that ftand fide by fige 
are called ranks. 


BA'TTEL (S.) a town in Suſſex, ſo called up- 
built in the field or 


nl account of its being 
, called then HeathfSe/d, where the great 
| fa between king Harold and William the 
ueror was fought, 0, 14, 1066, which 
decided the fate of Exgland, and ſudjected it 
to the Norman yoke, William, as a recom- 
pence for the — of ſo many thouſand 
perſons, built and endowed a monaſtery here, 
and called it Battel- Abbey and dedicated it to 
St, Martin, and put in it a convent of Bene- 


ditine monks, to pray for the fouls of the 


lain ; quickly After many houfes were built 
about it, which became a town, to whom 


king Henry I. granted a market, to be kept || 


weekly uyon Sundays, as was uſual at that 
time, free from all manner of duties: But 
Antbony viſcount Montague got an act of 
Hament in 1600 to change it to T 
as it ſtill remains; it 3s diſtant fi 
48 computed, and 57 meaſured 


ay, 
OE 


BA*TTEN (S.) in Carpentry, pj any thin, 


and moderately. broad of wood, ſuch as 
are nailed upon wain 
divide it into 


BA'T TEN V.) to wallow, wanton, or roll in 


Vater, eggs, Kc. to make puddings, cakes, c. 


* proper height, was thruſt 
againſt the w a town beſteged, by the 
| rength of many men 3 now i K done by 
continually firing large pieces of ordnance, 
which carry balls af divers fizes, till a breach 


is made. 


BA'TTERY (S.) in Law, the wrongful beat- | 
ing of a perſon, upon which the injured per- 
Y. ot have his 


ſon may indict the other part 
action of treſpaſi; but if the 
the firſt aſſault, the defendant 
charged, and the 


tiff made 
iT amerced totheking 


for his falſe fait, In ſome caſes, a man may. 


« 


(8. dhe kan ph of an EN | 


F 


| 


n 


4 
BA'TTER. V.) to beat down, or deftroy a 
wall, town, or houſe, in a hoſtile manner. 
Anciently, they uſed an inftrument, called 
a battering-ram, which was made of large 
beams of woed, with trons f d in the head 
or end, ſomewhat like. rams horns, which 


be diſ-}- 


" 4 * 
8 B 1 . 
if he wall 


beat him 
ther than be — . 


away, Me- 
nacing begins the breach ot peace, Aniting 
increaſeth it, and Gntery accomplitheth it. 
In Var, it ts the place where cannonvare 
| plaged to play upon the enemy. 
two or more batter ies ate ſo poſited, that they 
point at the fame place, ot mark, and are 
ially anted againft the walls of a town,” | 
&c. 00 at what one ſhakes or weakens, 
her quite overthrows ar beats down, 54 
which means breaches are made for " 
to enter and ſtorm the town ; theſe are called | | 
croſs batteries ; a joint battery, 1 is when many 
guns play n upon one place. 


BA LE (S.) the je pris 5 aoy of ca 
armies or two fingle 42 
blows and arms is called a bete 
tires arguihg one againſt hg, ger wr * 
An army i Wind parts, the van. 


» 
44 


ce 


: 
©, ' 


* 


8 


D ny Ne ng # 
cumlocution, 2 frequent repetition of et 
fame wards without neceffity or 


a 


„ 
+ 4 
» +. 


* 
* 


the beating another, ſo as moderately 
to correct him, as a father his child, a maſter 
his ſervant 
wile if a perſon will take away my 


| goods, 1 
| 7 lay bands * hin, [ BAY ($ 


; a lehool-mafte his pupil like- 8 


BATTOONN (S.) a ſfurt thick 

alfs a truncheom ftaff born by a 

an army, as the cnfign of, his office. . 
ag boy wks a play-thing far . s. 

any thing of a triffing nature, ar HI 
* or BAWD s) ee be + 

that Keeps a houſe to encaurage whoring ; 

one who makes a trade of n 

ing women for lewd 
BA/VINS er, 

uſed, in War, to fill up ditches, &c. 

Bakers, Sc. to beat their ovens, 
8 
BA”"WDRY (8) rr 4 © 

art ary 2 = 
KDE r naſty, immodeſt. an, lewd, 
RAWLS? to ſcream, ery out, or make 2. 

great noiſe. 

BA'WTRY (S.) a ſmall town in the Welt: 

— Tori ſbure, — very much 1 

t account of its being a thotongh - 

fire fi 222 ſtanding u 

— poſt road, and fupply*'d with a hargs. 

number of inns for travellers z alſo the ri 

14le, whoſe ſtream is quick, andy ghaancl 

dec p, brings down lead and mill- tones from 

Derby-fſhire, and iron ware from Sheffie/d, 

which are conveyed to Steckwith, Hu, & c._ 

Its market is weakly on Saturdays; diſtant. 

from Zendon, 117 K and 147 mea 
lured miles. be 
R 
4 % 


. | 7 
8 +4 
* adi. 


ä oO 


- 


„ / 


| ; * 
% . B. E A 5 * 2 
* that extends ſe) fup 4 | 
1 . i middle thap in entrance; 
4 161 r , brown colourtia horſes. 
© bs BAY 4s when after a dger agſtag bis been 
4 run hard, 7 — * dogs; 
Alſo to 0 ſtance, by any 
K . 20 $3 ma to in ſuſpenſe, or 


the time ; alſo to bark like a dog. 
5 ) a ſhort ſword, or broad dag- 
fed at the end of 


1 


. muſkets inſtead 
"9; 0 which the 
4 * learned — $6? oy apy it is produced ; 


when 800d, it is clear and tranſparent, of a 


3 "uy reddiſh grey colour without, and when touch- 


| wich the tongue, yellow, bitter, ſoft, and 

I * riferous; it 15 Gadd in the compounding 
x FE m The name is mentioned, Geneſis 
<A % n. 72+ but i is not known what is meant 


hy it. 
«ff V.) to exift or have a being. 
* ech ts. Ja publick ſignal, to give warn- / 


rocks, ſhelyes, invaſions, &c. 

* 0 | Tg ink ade by putting pitch barrels upon 
| jos pole, 4nd my put upon an eminence, 
. 5 er afar off. 
ACN 6 

1 the uſe and — of a | 
4 N ) a little town in Buck- 
* 


* i the Oxford road, full of good 
122 


on a dry hill; diſtant from 
at hee: 27 meaſured miles. 
*Y 325 a 22 4 e 1 e 
18 48 J I roung, 
| alſo — 4 in Arcbitecture, 
4+" in the lame manner, 
=. * (S.)' a N apparitor of a 
| n E ar and anſwer 
Ai the court to alledged againſt them; 
Alcan n 0 Heer in pariſhes and compa · 
dme allo one who walks before the maſters 
at e I 10 * 
D ROLL ( E the Papa, a 
„ ſuch perſons for the reſt of whoſe ſouls 


deer art to repeat a certain number 
þ of praygs, which they count by « ting of 


* rn 


* 


33 ate ſuch as repeat a certain number 


1 9 ee a particular ſort 
dog; allo a contemptuous name | 


este boy or man, as to ſay, you are a] 


Special aal, is the ſame as, you are good 


2 


1 dey «wt a ſhip,. In ArchiteGure, it 
WE. 5 on che head of 


R G. W 


®.. 


a tax or farm paid for | 
beacon. | 


1 18 MAN or WOMAN (s.) among the | 
of prayers, by a 1 * for the ſouls | 


or,nothin | 
* hp (S,) thebjllof a bird x and, in a 86%, 

Which is faſtened to the fiern, 
op Obs y a knee, and is the beauty] tw 


- 


35 1 ry 
47 7 'S4 . 1 

SANO ($.),with Cockf 
one cath. holds a 2 3 and 


n A en 
e 


BEAM (S.) 8 large 
buildings to lay 6a other ſmall pieces in, to ſup- 
port the figors, roof, *&c, With Huneſmer, 
that part of a deer 5 head that bears the ant- 
lers, royals and t 
minous body; che Heralds 
the principal N. of a ſtag or wg alſo the 
ſhankor ſhaft of an anchor is ſometimes call- 
ed the beam ; ee 
NP, and 1 
goods, is ſo called; Wet 
ſo much at the 's beam. 4 
BEAN (8 ) divers ſorts of pulſe, ſorne 
to horſes, and others fit for man's food. 
BEAR (S.) a wild beaſt, kept by ſome to make 
ſport with, by baiting with ; alſo two 
© conſtellations, whie hg omers call 
che great and little 7 3 Pole - ſtar is 
ſaid to be in the tail of the little Bear, be- 
cauſe that is never above two 
diſtant from the north pole of the wor 
BEAR (V.) to ſubmit to, or ſuffer ſuch 
az0ne ' opera bd i to bet upon 
: alſo to carry, to hold up, l 
» bring forth, or . In wy, 
who has a coat of arms is ſaid to bear 
ſeycral charges os ordinaries coptained i in the 
eſcutcheon; with the Gunners, 2 piece of 
| ordnance is ſaid to bear, when it lies directly 
the mark ; alſo when a ſhip fails inta 
20 the harbour before the wind, or with the 
wind large, it is ſaid to bear in with the har- 
boyr ; alſo the ſeveral points of the compa, 


one ſhip or place is upon in reſpect to ano- 
ther, — the bearings of thoſe ſhips or 
1 (S.) the hair that grow upon the 
chin of a man and other creatures. 


e (A. one that has no hair viſi- 
the chin, as children, 


ble on Women, and 
effeminate men. 
MARE RS (S.) perſons that carry burtbens ; 


but particularly applied to * perſons who 
are appointed by every pariſh to carry the 
corpſe gt: * perſons to the grave. In He- 
creatures that ſtand on each fide 
14. are called bearers or ſupporters. In 
2 — any joint, ſtone, &c. that the 
building refts upon. 
BEA'RING (S.) in Navigation and Geography, 
is the ſit uation of to . re- 
| ſpect of the points of the compaſs ; or, the 
angle which a line drawn the hw 
laces makes with the meridians of each. In 
—.— — {pace between the 
extreams without any other ſupport "Link 
— and then called bearing at 
or between one extream, apok, ay Kc, 


| its bearings 
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food, labour; or ſport. Dre fum Lande wo lan, e Bi 
Kr they o or, Lowe out r at Holy-bead ; it has two 
reaſon, and-ſo figuratively call met or wo-] markets week „ vis," Wednglays and $a- 


men, wh behave diforderly ot 2 2 » 
beaſtly creatures 3 but upon ſtrict enquiry 
that will be found to take its riſe br * 
erroneous opinion of A ny bea 2 
of chace are the buck, doe, roe, fox 

of the foreſt . the hee, Kind, kave, 
boar and wol 


Mts pd (S.) the acting or behaving 


RC of | 


like a beaſt, or the ſeeming 
that ſpecies of beings 3 alſo 
any other notorious diſorder. 
BEAT (V.) to chaſtiſe, firike, knock, van- 
piſh, conquer or overcome alſo to give no- 


e by. beat of drum, of a ſudden danger, or 
may repair to their 
arms and quarters, is to beat an alarm, or to 
by different manners of 


that ſcattered ſoldiers 


arms; alſo to ſignify 
ſounding a drum, that the ſoldiers are to fall 


on the enemy, to retreat before, in, or after 


an atrack, to to move or march from one place 
to another, to treat upon terms or confer 
with the enemy, to 
come out of their quarters at hreak of day, to 

call them to their quarters, in order to repair 


to their colours, &c. is to beat @ charge, a 


retreat, a march, &c. 


permit the ſoldiers to 


BEATIFICA*TION 8.) the making or ren- 


turdays- It - Je ins corporation „governed by a 
| — two bailiffas, OTA. 
3 the peace, and 21 common con- 

„called burgeſſes; diſtant from London 
784 computed, and 242 meaſured miles. 

BEAU MONDE (S.) the ladies, or the fair 
ſex, woman - kind. 

BEAU'TEOUS or BEAU'TIFUL A.)] fair, 
handſome, comely, fine, delicate, exact, pro- 


IR (v.) to lan hath — 


ornament, Beeler . a. 


20 (5.) es 
. „ and othet arts, 222 harmony and 


39 whole competition taken to- 


gether, 
BECA“ LM to to allay. In Sea 
airs, Ag * to — * 1 


* RE 

off by.the interpolition of ſhore, . 
want of any ſtirring. 

BECAU'SE (Part.) a word that is followed by | 
. 


8 (8. 1 
» fituated on the river Wavency, has | 


prrg Lacie hunk or bleſſed ; by the Pa. good market weekly os 
Pi, imopioully appot tothe bae declaration | the are but mean, many of 
the popey as if it was in his power to make thatched : The quarter-ſeffions 
the greateſt finner bappy and bleſſed. ally here ; it has a noble 
BEATVFICK, or BEAT 'FICAL (A.) that} ſteeple, and two free-ſchools, 


wakes a perſon happy, and by way of emi- 
© Nencea Tree 


men, glorified in heaven by the immediate 
1 and bleſſed 
BEA'TIFY V.) 222 or bleſſed; 
BEATING S) chaſtifing or 
I 

ſon FIG (8) e ee l 
11. itation of the heart. N 

n 
BEATS (S.) the ſtrokes of a balance - ſpindle 

in a watch, or of the pads in a pendulum. 
BEAU (S,) one who dreſſes to the top of the 
mode, and affects to be firſt in all faſhions ; 


ſtanced, that he — da whatever the other 


of Bogland 


land, a beck is a ſmall river, or brooł 
of water. 


BE/CKON (V.) to give notice by a motion 
of the hand or head, to do, or let à thing 


alone. 
RECO'ME (V.) to adorn or beattify 


Jv 


this. name is commonly. applied to thoſe 3 to be 
whoſe behaviour and talk * their Whole fit, decent, or ſor a perſon to do. 
thoughts are taken up in the purſuit of trifles, | BECO'MING (A. ome, proper, fit, or 
without regardi 2 the real qualifications of | ornamental ; _ thing hor ok is 4 proper or 
gentlemen, which by their habit they would | handſome ormament to any perſon or thing; 
be eſteemed, alſo any action that is ſuitable or fit to be 
BEAU'MARIS or BEAU'-MARSH (S.) t done or performed according to the dignity of 
ſhire town in the ifle of Angleſea, whe the doer, 
aſſizes and ſeſſions are held, built by king 24. BECO'MINGNESS (S.) — ſitneſs, 
w0ard I. who alſs built in it a fine , large,and} propriety both in manners and dreſs 
frong caſtle, of which only the ruins now BED (S.) a place or conveniency for a perſon 
- 6. The land about is very level, fruit- | or thing to lie on, or grow in. 


ul, and healthful ; it returns cmametaber to 


N is pretty much trequeated by el 


BED (V.) when two or, more perſons lie toge- 
ther in the lame-bed, whether of the ſame 
or 


is his pleaſure, In the northern parts © 


ve» 


or of a different ſex, and 


of a new- 
ter their marriage. 

BEDA'GGLE (V.] to daub or dirty tt ; bot- 
toms or ſkirts of a garment, by carelefly and 
2 walking in the dirt, without hold 


or tying them up. 

* 0 's) in that t of Neige called 
Richmond/bire; diſtant from London, 167 
compyted Niles; * has a good market week- 

* ty on Tueſda 

BEDA*SH V. Fes wet or ſprinkle with water, 
by throwing a ſtone jnto, or heating the wa- 

* naw a ſtick, &c. 

BEDE'W (V.) to moiſten, wet, or ſprinkle 
2 2 dew, either by walking in the fields 
— — 28 before or after ſun-rifing or 


BEDFORD S.) the county-town of Bedford- 
Te, on the river Owſe, about the middle of 

s windings; it has been long eſteemed a con- 
122 place, having anciently a very ſtrong 

© caftle, which has been long demoliſhed, and 
upon the ſpot where it ſtood, a very fine 
bowling-green is made, which for i its extraor- 

- einary regularity, is ſhewn to travellers fa. 
rarity. It is fo divided by the river Ozvſe, | 
that ſome authors eſteem, it two towns, It 


has two markets weekly, iz on the fouth 


fide for all liviog cattle on Tueſday, and on, 
the north fide for corn, &c. on Saturday, It 
Das alſo ſeven annual fairs. Its antiquity and 
beautiful fituation makes it more noted than 
ts largenefs, tho” it has five large churches : 
It has two hoſpitals for lazars on the ſouth. 
gde, andafree-ſchool, befides an hoſpital for , 
© eight poor people, and a charity-ſchool for 40 | 
children · It is governed by a mayor, alder- 
men, recorder, two bailiffs, two chamber 
- Hains, a town-clerk, and three ſerjeants ; 
+ ſends two members to parliament, and has 
the 2ffizes conſtantly kept here: It drives a 
t trade in corn and barley , efpecially for 
exportation to Holland, Fe. It is 40 com- 
puted, and 49 meaſured miles from London. 
BE'DFORDSHIRE (s.) is a county generally 
of a fruitful ſoil, both for tillage and paſtu- 
rate, the north and north-caft parts being of 
a deep clay, the ſouth a chiltern, and the 
midft a ſandy ridge of hills, well clothed 
with wood, It is a county well wow) 


ud full of gentry, On the eaſt it » bound 


by Cambridgeſhire, on the ſouth by 1 
ure, on the weſt by Buckingbamhire, and 
on the north it joins Northamptonſhire, and 
Hunting donſpire. It is divided into two parts 
by the river Owfe, which are joined by a 
gone bridge croſs the river, which has two 
gates to ſtop paſſage occaſionally. It ſends 
four members to parliament, has 10 market- 
towns, and 1 16 pariſhes ; is divided into nine 
hundreds, containing about 260,000 acres 
of ground, and about 12,200 houſes, being 
about 73 mes in circuit. 
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married couple, 4 firſt ca het | 
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2 vital erected for the reception and cure of 
mad-ᷣ folks. 
BE/DLAMITE or BE'/THLEHEMITE (s.) 
\, a perſon diſordęred in his ſenſes, one mad or 
diſtracted, that either is in Bedlam to be cur- 
ed, or fit to be ſent thither for that purpoſe. 
BEDRIDDEN (S. when perfons are ſo ener- 
vated and weakened either by age or fickneſs, 
that they cannot riſe from their bed, but by 
| the ſtrength of, ſeveral others to lift them; 
having entirely loſt the uſe of all their limbs. 
BEDU/NG (V.) to ſpread over, daub, or foul 
with dung or ordure, as a gardener or farmer. 
his gazxden-beds or fields. 
BEE (S.) the name of an inſect that produces 


| fool of a perſon; to 


wax, and honey; alſo a termination at the. 
end of the names of perſons and places, 
which originally a dwelling-place 

as Applebee, . 1 


BEECH (S. ) a tree, from whoſe fruit or maſt 
an oil is drawn, mych valued by the French; 
alſo the ſhore, or mountain, or. rock, by, or 
near the ſea, 

BEEF (S.) the fleſh of an or, bull or cow, 
after killed and dreſſed up for the market; 
the general and common fleſh eaten in Eng- 
land, and ſalted for ſea proviſion, 

BEER ( 18 a liquor made of malt and hops, 
and differs from ale, in the particular mode of. 
brewing. The common drink of the people 
of London, both ſtropg and ſmall, is ſo called; 
but in moſt other counties in Fn 12 the 
ftrong is called ale, and the fin 

BEE/SOM (S.) a houſhold inſtrument 7 wo- 
men uſe 2 . up the duſt from off the 
n floor with, commonly called a 

is wadg. ſometimes of birch 
wins hes and hogs hairs or briſtles, faſt- 
ned to the end of a long ftick. 

BEE'TLE (S.) an inſect that flies about in the 
ſummer evenings, ſaid to be blind, becaufe of 
their frequent flying againſt trees or perſons ; 
alſo a great ſledge uſed to drive down pi 
ftakes, wedges, &c. alſo a wooden mallet or 
hammer to beat hemp with in Brigewell, os 
the houſe of correction. 

BEFA'L (V.) to happen, or r 
by chance, or come to paw 

BEFO OL (CV) to 9 upon, or make 3 

ridicule, ſlander or call a 
perfon fool. 

BEFORE Part.) in the front or fore-part, 
to do a thing, or he at a place ſooner than 
another, 

BEFO/UL (V.) to daub, fmear, dirty, or 
make a thing foul. 

BEG (V.) pony beſeech,intreat, defire, pe: 
-tition, or crave alms, favour, or affiſtance of 
any kind from another. 


BEGE'T (v.) t 
Boks (V. ta generate, produce, or bring 


BE'GGAR (S.) one that aſks or defires ary 
thing of another, but principally applied to 
thoſe hl — misfortunes of lame 


7 * 


or extreF poverty, 
n&cejhtalt 


# 
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B EL 
neceſſitate them to aſk alma, or relief of any 
I body that comes next 


- 1 £4 
that a perſon cannot get to his journey 's end, 
c. in due time, &c, 


* 


GAR (VF to reduce a perſon from a] BELA'Y (V.) in the Sea Language, is to tie 


© plentiful eftate to neceſlity or want, to mak 
; ror Y. ; 

BEGUN (V.) to enter upon a thing, to lay 
the foundation, or to ſow the ſeeds. 

BEGPFRT (Part.) tied, or girt round about. 

BE/GLERBEG (S.) a lord, or Turkiſþ title for 
a, governor of a province, who has ſeveral 
fangiacks or ſub-governors under him ; of 
which there are 28 in the Ottoman empire. 

BEGUVLE (V.) to cheat, impoſe upon, or 
deceive. 

BEHA/LF Part.) intereſt, re. ay z to 
ſpeak or act in the favour of a perſon, . 

BEHA'VE V.] to demean, act, or carry one's 


ſelf. 
BEHA'VIOUR S.) the manner of a on's] 


acting, demeaning, or carrying himſelf. 
BEHE/AD (v.) to cut off a perſon's head, a 
iſament in England, chiefly made uſe of 
in caſes of rebellion and treaſon, upon noble- 
men; firſt introduced by William the Con- 
queror, who beheaded Waltheof earl of Ner- 
thampton, Huntingdon and Northun-berland, 
in the year 1070, who was the firſt noble- 
man that was beheaded in England. 
BEHE LD Part.) any thing that was "en or 
looked upon by another, 
BE'HEMOTH (S.) a monſtrous creature men- 
tioned by Job, which ſome imagine to be 
the whale, and others the 5/ppoporamus, or 
river-horſe ; others the ſea-calf or ox. Some 
of the fathers thought it to be the devil, and 
others the elephant. In the Hebrew Lan- 
guage, it ſignifies a beaſt in general, and par- 
ticularly thoſe larger forts that are fit for 
ſervice, The Rabbins affirm, that it is the 
largeſt four-footed creature that God has 


created ; that inthe beginning he mage two, | 


the male and the fen ale; the female he 
killed and ſalted, to reſerve it as an entertain- 
ment for the elect, whenever the Meſſiah 
| ſhall come: And that the male is fill living, 


which, when this time comes, God will kill} 


alſo, and give it to the [aclites, who ſhall 

then riſe from the dead. As a proof of their 
belief of theſe extravagar cies, they often 
ſwear by the ſhare they expect to have in Be- 
bemoth. —Calmet, 

BEHO'LD (V. ) to look upon, or ſee with the 
eyes. 

BEHO'LDEN C A.) the being under an obli- 
gation or debt to another, for ſome favours 
received from Lim. | 

BEHOO F (S.) an obligation, debt, or duty 
which a perſon lies under; alſo the profit, 
benefit, or advantage that does, or may ariſe 
from any thing, ö 

BEHOOVE V.) to become, to be fit or pro- 
per, to be the duty of a perſon to do. 

BEING (S.) the exiſtence of a thing, 

BELA'/BOUR (V.) to threſh, barg, or beat 
a perſon ſever. ly. 


or faſten. 
BELCH (V.) to break wind upwards, occa» 
ſioned by the ſtomach's being overcharged 
with too much victuals, or drink, or by 
ſomething offenfive that does not digeſt. 
BELCH (S.) common beer or ale ſold in pub- 
lick houſes, is ſo called. f . 
BE'LDAM (S.) an old, deformed, ſcolding 
'LE'AGUER (V.) to beſiege or fi | 
BELE'A to or ſurroupd a 
town with an army; to take, or make it 
comply with ſuch conditions as the befiegers 
think fit. ; 
BE'LFAST (S.) one of the beſt towns in Ve- 
/and, ſtands on the river Laggan, at its fall 
into the bay of Carrickfergus, in the county 
of Antrim, and province of Ulſer ; it has 2 
weekly market on Friday ; $0 miles N by 
E of Dublin. 1 N 
BE'/LFRY (S.) that part of the ſteeple of a 
church, where the bells are hung or rung. 
BE“ (S.) a wicked, ſtubborn, rebellious 
creature ; alſo one of the names of Satan, 
or the devil. | | 
BELIEF (S.) credit; alſo the vulgar name of 
the Apoſtle's Creed. | 
BELIE'VE (V.) to credit, or put confidence in 
a perſon, 
BELUKE (Part.) perhaps, perchance, &c. af- 
ter the like or ſame way, mode, or manner. 
BELL (S.) a muſical inftrument made of me- 
tal, appropriated to many uſes, and conſe- 
quently of many fizes ; the larger ſort are 
hung in the ſteeples of churches, and chimed 
or rung to call the people to church, and to 
celebrate feſtivals both religious and civil 3 
thoſe bells are obſerved to be heard at the 
greateſt diſtance that are rung in a valley, 
and that the next fartheſt are, thoſe placed 
upon a plain, and thoſe heard at the. leaſt 
diſtance upon a hill. 
BELLO NA (S.] che ſiſter of Mars, and god - 
dels of War. Her prieſts ſlaſhed themſelves 
with knives to appeaſe her with their blood 
when any war was proclaimed, the heral 
ſet a ſpear upon a pillar before her temple. 
BE'LLOW (V.) to roar, or cry out very loud 
uke a bull. 
BE'LLOWS (S.) an inſtrument to blow, or 
convey wind with, very often uſed by all ſorta 
of out, to make their fires burn quickly 
and fierce ; and alſo for many other purpoſes ; 
Such as giving ir to mines in deep and long 
drifts; the cauſing the pipes of an organ, 
bagpipe, &c. to ſound, &c. 
BE'LLY (S.) that part of the body that con- 
tains the guts or paunch ; alſo the wide or 
hollow part of ſeveral muſical inftruments, 
as, of lutes, violins, &c. of bottles, and ie 
veral other houſhold utenſils. 
BE'LLY (V.) W ſwell, or grow big about the 


BELA'TED (A to have the time paſt, © 


waiſt, to ſtrut, or ſwagger, , 
| BE'LLY GOD 


"KEN 
BPLLY GOD a e geg an picr 


luxurious perſon, or one that 4 t. much 


© the right or property of a perſon. 
BELOVED (A.) one that Gar, viable 
precious to a perſon, as, a wife, huſband, 
child, &c. 
BELSWA'GGER (S.) a hector, or bully, a 
- BEET ($) girdle that ad # thing, 
' T (S,) a | round a 
"Jet D et Wang gentiemen's ſwords in 
© alfo a diſtemper in ſheep, 
BELT/URBET S.) # poſt town in the county 
of Cavan, and province of ter, in Feland ; 
_ ſends members to parliament, and ſtands 
© "upon the river Zarn; has a weekly market 
on Saturday; 62 miles N W from Dublin. 
BEEY? (V.) to ſlander, or ſpeak falſely of any 


perfor or : 
BEMIRE (V.) to dawb or ſmear over with, | 


or roll in the dirt or mire. 8 

BEMO/AN'(V.) to grieve, lament, or afflict 

ones ſelf for the loſs of ſomethingy or the 

- abſence of ſome- body? a 

BENCH (S. a form, or long piece of wood to 

itt on, commonly put in gardens, and paint- 
ed, that they may not be eafily ſpoiled by the 
weather; alſo à number of juſtices met in 


ſeſſions. 4 
VBE/NCHER (s.) now reſtrained to lawyers of 
- the firftrank in the inns of court. 

- BEND (V.) to make crooked or bowed ; alſo 
to comply, yield, ſtoop, or give way to al 


BEND (S.) in Heraldry, is one of the ten ho- 
” nourable ordinaries, containing a third part 
of the eld when charged, and a fifth when 
plain 3; there are divers ſorts of bends, and 

- when in Blawming, it is called fimply a bend, 
it is underſtood to be the bend dexrer, which 

is made by drawing two lines from the upper 

of the ſhield on the right hand, to the 

er part on the left diagonally, or athwart ; 

the bend finifter is formed in the like manner, 

ouly it comes from the left fide' of the ſhield 

- to the right. Any thing born in coat ar- 

_ niout placed or athwart, is ſaid to 

be in Lend; ſo being parted off by a diagonal 
line, is called parry per bend; and two lines 
wn within the bend parallel to the out- 

- -wattd edges, is called a bend voided; alloin a 
© $bip the outermoſt timbers, by ſome called 
 ewvales, are bends ; theſe are the chief ſtrength 
of the thip's fide, having the futtocks and 


* 


-” 


are alſo uſed as ſtairs to go up the ſhip's ſide. 
.BE'NDABLE (A.) flexible, June; le 
being bent, or made into the form of a bow, | 


or hoop. 
BE'NDLETS (S.) in Heraldry, are thoſe 
marks, or diſtinctions, that are of the ſame 


length, and but half the breadth of a bend. 
BENE"APED (V.) ſpoken of a&b, EY 


* 


** 


knees of the beams bolted into them ; they 


. * 


BEN © 
the water does hot flow high enoughto bri 
. 


, BENF/ATH Part.) underne ich, below, bo 


in place and dignity ; alſo any thing unbe- 
—— dignity of a petſon to do. 
BENEDYFCTINES (S.) in the church of Ron, 
are monks that ptetend to follow the rules 
and order of St. Bennet, whs was the firſt 
that introduced the monaſtick life into the 
CONN? of Europe, in the beginning of 
the century, No religious order bis 
been fo remarkable for extent, wealth, and 
noted men & all ſorts, as theſe; it has laſted 
above 1200 years, and. been ſeveral timesre- 
formed to anſwer the founder's intention, and 
many other names given to new 
{prong from theſe ; ſuch as the Cn], 
the congregation of St, Mar, the orders of 
Camaldeli, and Valombre; the Carthufians, the 
Ciftercians, the Celeſtines the Humilitati,& c. 
ithin the Benedi&:ne liſt ſome years fince 
were reckoned there had been 40 popes, 200 
cardinals, 50 patriarchs, 116 arch-biſhops, 
4600 biſhops, four emperors, ta emprefles, 
46 kings, 41 queens,” and 3600 eanonized 
aints. 

BENEDI/CTION (S.) bleffing, eſpecially that 
given by parents to their children, 

BENEFA'CTOR or BENEFA/CTRESS (s.) 

be or ſhe that does offices of Kindneſs ; 4 pa- 
tron, friendly protector or aſſiſter. 

BENEFA'C or BENEFA/CTION (S.) 
a kind, friendly, good-natur*d'decd; à cha- 
ritable of or donation. | 

BE'NEFICE (S.) a church-living or promo- 
tion; theſe go under diverſe names; a fla pl. 
benefice, is whether the parſon or miniſter is 
obliged only to read prayers, &c. @ ſacerdical 
benefice, is where he is charged with the 

BENE/FICENCE 8) that Aipofitlon of | 

NCE S.) that di the 
mind that inclines perſons to do good offices 
to others, for worthy and conſiderati- 
ons ; and is ſometimes charity, libe- 
rality, kindneſs, &c. 

BENEFI'CIAL CA.) any thing that yields or 
produces profit or gain, whatever is advanta- 
geous. 

BENEFI'CIARY (S.) one who teceives alms, 
or benefits from another ; a penſioner, 

BENEFIT (S.) kindneſs, profit, or advan- 
tage ; ſo the benefit of the clergy was a par- 
ticular advantage enjoyed formerly by them, 
but was afterwards extended to laymen alſo, 
relating to divers crimes, and particularly to 
what was called manſlaughter 3 which was, 
that the ordi gving the priſoner at the 
bar a Lain book in a black Gothic charac- 
ter to read a verſe or two, and if the ordina- 
ry ſaid, /egit ut clericus, the offender was 
only burnt in the hand, otherwiſe he fut- 
fered death. 0 

8 EVOLENCE S.) — * kindneb, 

vour, a voluntary gratuity or gift. 
ENE'VOLENT (A.) affectionate, kind, 
ww friendly, 
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BEN NA MIN or BENZ ON (S.).a reſin im- 


de benign, when no irregular or dreadful 


BERE (S.) a ſmall townin Dor ſe;ſbire.; as the 


_ BERGAMO/T (8) with the Perfumert, is an 


one of the crown manors, who granted very 


BER 


- . 
of mild gcod-na tut d diſpoßtion; 
by in Alt ology, Jupiter and Venus are call 
benewelent pMmets, from the favourable, mild 
or friendly influences that art aſctibes to them. 


ported from ſeveral parts of the Faſt-Indies ; 


there are three ſorts of it, all of which are 


vſed phyſical y v ith good effect in pectoral, 
and a+ a perfurre to keep off noxious ſcents, 


BENVGHTED (A.] when a traveller is over-| 


taken by the night,. or darkneſs,. before he 


can arrive at his inn, &c. 


BENTON A.] courteous, good-natur'd, kind, . 


beneficent ; ſo in Phyſich, a diſerſe is ſaid to 


ſymptoms appear. 

BENT (A inclined, prone, or reſolved upon 
a thing; alſo bowed, or mage crooked, 

B or BENUM'B V.) to render a 
part or the whole body, incapable of feel- 


ES 

patronage of the king; there is a god ſces· 
ſchcool well endov ed, of which amy” 

the preſentation, and the warden of AU/-Sapls 

Celledęe in Oxford viſitor. It is 24 comput- 

ed and 26 meaſured miles from Linden. 
BE/RKSHIRE (S.) this. county is . ſeparated 

from Buckingham and Oxferdfirer, on the 
north, by the river Jet; from Hampſhire, 
on the ſouth, by the river Kzner; on the eaſt 
it is bounded by Surrey, and on the weſt by 
Williſbire and Glouceſter ſBre. It ſends nine 
members to parliament, has 12 mazket- 
towns, and 140 pariſhes ; a divided into 20 
hundreds, and contains 524000. acres of 
ground, and about 17,000 hoiſes. It is well 
clothed with wood, and waterd with excel- 
lent rivers ;-has a moſt ſweet av, and rich 
ſail, fit both for paſturage and corn}, eſpecial- 
Iy the Vale of White-borke, Itovrincipal 
commedity is broad or woollen cl&, acd 


ing, either by Jocking up the common ſen- | 
. ation by extream cold, or pinching the part 
to hinder feeling in it, or by the diſeaſe call- 
ed the dead palſy, £ 


- BEPT'ST (A.] water'd with vrine or piſs, but 2 | To 
| chat wets, BERRY (.) @ ſmall frojt contaigingove bt 
bim ſelf, thah of one wetted by another. 
 BEQUEA!TH (V.) to give a legacy or gift,' 


rather ſpoken of a child, &c. 


its chief rivers are the It, Oke and Net. 
BERLIN (S.) a travelling carriage, Nair, 
coach, chariot, on ſhaftsg cc, named 
Berlin, a city of Pruſſia, where they v 
firſt uſed. | 


more ſeeds, in a ſoft. pulp, covered with a 
{kin ; as the elder-berry, gooſe · berty, &c. 


by virtue of the laſt will and teſtament of a, BERTH (S.) in the Sea Language, . ſignifies 


dying perſon, 


_ BEQUE'ST. (S.) a legacy or donation given to 


rocm or convenience, to be or to do any 
thing in or with. | 


a perſon, by the will of a deceaſed per ſon. BE'RWICK or BA'RWICK(S.) in the coun- 


inhabitants are but poor, ſo the houſes are | 


but meanly built, yet has a market weekly | 


onWedreſday ; diſtant trom London ga com- 
puted, and 123 meaſured miles. 22S 

BEREAWE(V., to rab, . ſtrip, or take away 
ſomething from a perſon, 


lence drawn from the fi uit produced by in- 
grafting the lemon tree on a bergamot pear. 
BE/RKHAMSTED (S. a very ancient town| 
in Hertfordſbire, whaſe market is weekly on 
Monday, It has been many hundred years 


ample privileges to it. It is now annexed to 
the dukedom of Cornwa!l, and avpropriated to 
the princes of Wales ſucceſſively; the calſle 
and manor are at preſe t held by leaſe from 
the prince of Wales, by Edward Carey, Eſq; 
which was obtained by bis anceſtors of queen 
Elizabeth; it is now aborough, whoſe char- 
ter was renewed b ho 
porated the lnhabiantts intqqone body pol tick 
by the name of .the be iliff and; burgeſſes of 


: 


ty of Northumberland, is the laſt town in 
England, ſituated on the northern bank of 
the river. Tweed, near its mouth 5 and while 
England and Scetland remain'd,-two king- 
| 5 , was always claim'd by the Scott, 12 
ongitg to them, becauſe it ſtood on their fide 
of the river ; and duriog the Wars be 
the two kingdoms, was ſometimes in the 
poſſeſſion of the Scots, and ſometimes in the 
. hands of the EngliÞ, It was formerly very 
well fortified. but fince the union of the two 
kingdoms by king 22 I. bas been much 
negleted. It is almoſt encireled by the ſea 
and the Teeed, It is now a townand county 
of itſelf, is governed by a mayor, baſliffs, and 
bug ies, and ſends two members to parlia- 
ment; has a very, great market weekly on 
Saturdays for corn, ſalmon, and other provi- 
fions : It has alſo a Stately bridge over the 
{weed, conſiſting of 16 arches ; is 265 com- 
puted, and 339 meaſured miles from Londen, 


king James I. who incor-|BE'RYL (S.) a precious fone, the cighth in 


the Jewiſß high prieft's petoral or breaft« 
ate, of a faint greeniſh colour. 


- Berkhamſted St. Peter, in the county. of Hert-|B SEE/CH V.) to humbly beg, pray, or de- 


ford, and by that name to have perpetpal ſuc-- 


fire ; to earneſtly entreat or petition, 


ceſſion, &c. that the bailiff and burgeſſes (in, BESEE/M V.) to be fit, proper, or handſome 


number 12) ſhall have a common ſcal, and 


for a perſon to do, 


power to chooſe a recorder, town clerk, &c. BESE/T (V.) to lie in wait for, to encompaſs 


: ſhal! have a priſon, hold a market weekly on 
Thurſday, beſides their ancient weekly mar- 
ket on Monday, &c. but thro? poverty the} 
government in this form is at preſent diſ- 

- Ecntinued. The church is a rectory in the | 


round about. | 
BESHRE'W (V.) to curſe, damn, or with evil 
to a perſon. — 
BESIDE (Part.) on or near the fide of a — 
ſon or place. * 


B E s 


' BESVDES (Part.) over and above, more than 


was paid, done or contrafted for. 


_ BESIE'GE (V.) to inveſt or ſurround city 


" BESMEA'R (V. 


NES 


CO 


' BESPRI/NKLE (V.) to wet lightly, by wa- 


= 
a 
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with an army, in to take, or compel 
it to certain conditiogs that otherwiſe they 
would not accept of, or comply with. 
daub, or cover a thing 
over with any ſp/cading flexible matter, as 
oi), butter, Cc, 
ONE (V. to cover, daub, ſmear or 
offend with ſoak. | | 
BESMU'T (V/ to daub, or blacken with any 
unctuous mitter, mixed with ſoot, Hick 


BESO'T/ 


appre enſfive, by too much drinking ftrong 
BESA TER (v.) to daub or fprinkle over 
* * to defame, ſlander, bely, or ſpeak 

OT. 


SPA TTT ERED (A.] daubed or ſprinkled 


with dirt, bely'd, or wrongfully accuſed of 
what a perſon is not guilty of. 

ZESPA'TTERING (S.) the act of daubing or 
ſprinkling with dirt; alſo ſlandering ot accu- 
fing an innocent perſon. | 

BESPA'WL (V.) to ſpit upon a perſon, to 
daub one with ſpitting. 

BESPEA'K (V.) to contract, agree, or bar- 
gain for ; alſo in ironical Speeco, to bewitch 
or enchant. 

BESPE'CKLE (V.) to cover with ſpots of di- 


vers colours. 


tering through a pot with holes 
er method. 
BESPU'E NV.) to vomit, or ſpue upon. 


» Or 


BEST (A. the moſt excellent, the choiceſt, 


or of the greateſt eſteem or value. 


BE STIAL (A.) appertaining or belonging to a 


BESTIA RII (S.) thoſe unhappy people among 


" beaſt; alſo any thirg like, according to, or 
after the manner of a beaft. 


the od Romans, who were expoſed to fight 
with wild beaſts, who were either enemies 


— taken priſoners, or fla ves guilty of great 


- 
. 


crimes ;_ they were expoſed unarmed to the 
fury of the beaſts; and if they conquered 
one, they had a freſh one immediately ſet 
upon them; thus were the Chriſtians fre- 
quently worried to death, to make ſport for 
their heathen enemies, Sometimes young 
men armed, to ſhew their courage and dexte- 
rity, fought a, ainſt beaſts, and ſometimes 
with their fellow-creatures ; there were alſo 
ſome who undertook this ſport to get money. 

BESTIR (V.) to be very active, diligent, and 
laborious. 


© BESTO'W (V.) to give'to, to lay out upon, 


« 


 BESTRE/ 


to ſtudy, or to take much pains for or with. 
WV.) to ſcatter all about, to 
throw gr ſpread over, as women do ſand 


- 


AE” * Ss 


BFSTRYDE' v.) to fit acroſs 4 thing, 
—_— po brick FP * 

(V.) to lay a wager, that ſomething 
undone ſhall come to paſs in ſuch or aach 
manner. 

BET, BE'TTY, or BESS S.) a familiar con- 

traftion of the name Elizabeth, | 

BET A/KE V.) to ſet one's ſelf about, or to 

apply to ſomething. 

ag ware to call to mind what ha 

ipt out of a perſon's memory. 

BE'THLEMITESTS.) a name formerly given 

to certain friars, that wore the figure of a 

ſtar upon their backs; but now generally un- 

derſtood to be thoſe unhappy perſons that are 
deprived of their reaſon, commonly called 
mad folks, : 

BETVDE (V.) to happen to, or befal, to 

chance, &c. 

BETI MES (Part.) ſoon, forward, early, be- 

fore a thing is commonly expected; as when 

apples, cherries, &c are ripe a month before 
heir uſual time, or a child makes a great 
progreſs in learning at ſeven ot eight years old. 

BE'TLY (S.) in _— re, whoſe market 
is now weekly on Tueſday, tho' the charter 

granted by king Henry III. mentions Thurſ- 
day; and alſo a fair on the eve, day and mor- 
row aſter the feaſt of St. Margaret, which 
laſt continues the ſame to this day; diſtant 
from London 120 computed, and 142 mea - 
ſured miles, 

BE'TOKEN (V.) to fignify, or foretel by cer- 
tain figns and indications, which, by long ex- 
23 and obſervation, are found to be the 
ore - runners of ſomething in particular, that 
is to follow. 

BETRA'Y (V.) to bring into trouble or dan- 
ger, by treacherouſly delivering up a perſon, 

or place, or hy diſcovering _— that 
| may give thy nemy an advantage, by diſ- 

cloling the ſecrets that ought not to have 
been known, 

BETKO'TH (V.) to contract, or make 1 

marriage agreement between two perſons ; 
alſo to beftow, or give one party to another 
in marriage. 

BETTEE“ (S.) a ſtrong wedge like a chiſſel, 
made uſe of to rip or break open doors, win- 
dows, or ſhutters z alſo the name of a pint 
flaſk of wine. 

BETTER (A.) exceeding goodneſs, ſurpaſ- 
fing in convenience or advantage, more pro- 
per or fit for the purpoſe than fome other 


Wi 

BETWEEN (Part.) in the middle, or among 
ſome other things or 

| BE/VEL (S ) with Archire#s, an inſtrument 
to adjuſt the angle or inclination of a thing; 
in Heraldry, it is the breaking pr or ening of 
part of the field, like a carpenter's rule. 

BE'VER (S.) the name of a wild creature, 
with whoſe hair or fur the beſt or fineſt hats 
are made; alſo the name of the hats them* 

ſelves, whep finiſhed, | 
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4 BE/VERAGE (S.) a fell treat of wine, ale, 
c. commonly cla'med by, and given to 2 
9 perſon's intimate acquaintance, at the firſt 
2 wearing a new ſuit of cloaths. 
BE/VERLEY -(S,) the chief town of the 
2 Eaſt Riding of the county of York, is of 
great antiquity, but began to be moſt taken 
* notice of by the retirement of Jobn de Be» 
werly, archbiſhop of York in 717, who lived 
= here but four years, and died May, 721, in 
honour of whoſe memory ſeveral kings en- 
7 dowed the place with many privileges and 
p immunities, and particularly that the free- 
- menof the ſaid town ſhall be free from all 
_ manner of tolls whatſoever, throughout all 
led the kingdom of England; for which purpoſe, 
when they travel, the mayor gives them a 
wo certificate. The town is pleaſantly fituated at 
the foot of the Woulds, and the conveniency 
be. for hunting, fiſhing, and fowling, invite ma- 
hen ny gentlemen to reſide in and near it. The 
ore ſeflions for the Eaſt Riding is always held 
ry here ia a very ſpacious ball, near which is a 
old, iſtry for deeds, conveyances, wills, &c. 
ket The town i conſtantly ſupplied with fiſh, 
* fowl, corn, &c. at very reaſonable rates; 
url. the ſtreets are well paved, ſpaciousand wide; 
_ its Saturdays market-place is very commodi- 
hich ous and handſome, all which bas of late years 
tant very much improyed the trade of this 
Nea* place, eſpecially the cleanſing, deepniag, 
and widening, therety rendering the creek 
cer- E that ſhips of large burthen can 
ler- oad and unload. it hath two very large 
the and good pariſh churches, alſo hoſpitals, free- 
that ſchools, &c. It is governed by a mayor (an- 
nually choſen, Sept. 28.) 12 aldermen, a re- 
dane corder, &c. who weekly hold a court of re- 
rlon, cord for all ſums whatever, except titles of 
that lands. Wedneſday and Saturday are its mar- 
dif. ket-days i it js diſtant from Londen 141 com- 
have puted, and 39 meaſured miles. The prin- 
cipal trade of this town is making of malt 
ke 1 and oatmeal, tanning leather, and weaving of 
ſons 3 bone-lace. 
other BE/VY (S.) a Hunting Term, and when applied 
to deer, means a herd or company cf them ; 
iſſel, in Fowling, it means thiee, when ſpoke of 
in- partridges, but of quails it is a flock or 
1 brood, &c. 
BEWAT'L (V.) to mourn, lament, or ſorrow 
arpaſe Ss after or for. 
c pro- BEWARE Fart.) take heed, be cautious, &c. 
BEW/DLEY (S. a ſmall bailiff pleaſant town 
in Worceſterſhire, ſituate on tue weſt fide of 
[morg the Severn, whoſe. market is weekly on Sa- 
turday, which is well ſupplied with corn, 
ument eſ ecially malt, alſo leather and caps The 
bing; fair is annually on April 23. It ſends one 
ing of member to parliament, and is diſtant from 
le. London 92 cor puted, and122 meaſured miles, 
—_ BEWT'LDER (V.) to confuſe, affright, ſcare, 
them- 


or diſcompoſe, 
PEWI'TCH (v.) to inchant, to be over - pow 


a 


513 


EwRA “VV todiſcover, reveal, ordeelares 
a ſecret ; alſo to foul, naſty, or daub with 


0 * 

BEV (S.) a Tarki of a maritime 
country or town, P Turks write it begh or 
bek, a lord or ſangiack. a 

BEYO'ND (Part ) at a diſtance, farther off; 
alſo excelling in power, or acquirements in 
learnir &c, 

BE/ZEL or BE'ZIL S.) the upper part of the 
collet cf a ring, in which tones are ſet and 


faſtened, | 

BE ZOAR (S.) a ſtone, reported to be found in 
the dung of the parace, an animal ſomewhat .. 
like a goat, uſed medicinally as a counter- 

iſon, and a great chearer of the heart, 

© brought from both the Indies, Turkey, Cc, 
There is a compoſition made by ſome apothe- 
caries ſo like it,that it requires good judgment 
to diſtinguiſh the true from the counterfeit, 

BIA'NGULATED (A,) any thing that is 
two-cornered, 

BIAS S.) the inclination or bent of a perſon's 
mind to this or that thing; alſo the lead or 
weight put into a bowl, that draws or t 
the courſe of it that way to which the bigs 
105 alſo the name of a famous ancient phi- 
lo opher, a 

BUVAS (V.) to incline, bend, or prepoſſeſi a 
perſon in favour of what one deſires of him; 
alſo a perſon's natural inclination. l 

Big (S. a linen garment pinned upon the breaſt 
of a young child; alſo that part of artificers 
aprons that comes from their waiſt, and co- 
vers their breaſt or ſtomach, 

BIB (V.) to tipple, drink, or ſip often, | 

BI'SBER (5.) a drinker, particularly ſaid af 
them that love to drink much, or that get 
diſordered with liquor often. | 

BYBLE (S.) a book, but by way of eminence 
reſtrained to the Old and New Teſtament 
collected in one volume. As the ſcriptures 
have been tranſlated into moſt languages by 
ſeveral hands, ſo of courſe ſome muſt be 
better, and ſome worſe, ſome accommodated 
to one opinion, and ſome to another; but 
that ſul ject being too large for this work, 1 
only obſerve, that Adelmus, Biſhop of Sher, 
burn, tranſlated the Pſalms, about 709, into 
Engliſh Saxon; and thatEadfridus or ebe - 
tus, biſhop of Landisferne, did ſeveral other 

| in the ſame language, about 7303 

and Venerable Bede, the whole about 735. 
Fobn de 8 about 1357, publiſhed the 
whole in Exgl At the requeſt of Thomas 
lord Berkley, in 1534, Tindal's verſion was 
brought hither from Arrrverp, which being 
excepted agaigſt, a reviſion and alteration 
was publiſhed in 1538 ; with a pref.ce h 
archbiſhop Cranmer in 1549 z and 1551 ano- 
ther tranſlation was publiſhed ; and ahout 
1560 this laſt verſion was reviewed by ſeve - 
ral biſhops, and from them called the 6;/bops 
bible. In 1604, at the Hampron-Court cone 


ference, a new tranſlatioq was reſolved u 
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/ that for the management of the uſtoms here, 


N IF 
whick #25 ere uted in 1607, and is that now 
iverſally uſed by all parties in — 4 
tain, in the Engl tongue or language, 
n (S.) a bookfeLer, on tra- 
er in hook s. en 
BIBLIOTHE/CA (S.) a library, or place 
where books are kept; a ſtudy. 
BICE (s.) a blue powder cr colour uſed by the 


8 5 | I | 
BVCESTER or BI'SSE TER {S.) along ſtrag- 


gling town in Oxfurdſbire, whoſe market is 
weekly on Friday; diſtant from London about 
43 computed, and 532 meaſured miles | 
BICKER V.) to wrangle, quarrel, ſquabble, 
or. ſkirmiſh. he 
BID v.) to command, or order a perſon to do 
ſomethiog ; alſo to invite to a feaſt ; alſo to 
offer a certain ſum of money for a parcel of 


goods. e 
BID/DEFORD (S.] an ancient large corpora- 
tion and ſea - port town in Devonſhire, being 
one of the greateſt trading- towns in England, 
ſending annual ly great fleets toNezwfoundland 
and the Weſt- Indies, which occaſions ſo great 
/ A trade, eſpecially for exportation of herrirgs, 
which ariſe to a conſiderable ſum yearly, there 
is a collector, comptroller, cuſtomer, ſearch- 
ers, waiters, and other inferior officers. This 
borough is very much increaſed lately, and is 


4 — 
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bc fa) ben, vrt; ab hib, ticks . 


BDOAMV S.) the marrying, or having two 
wives or huſbonds liviag at the ſame time; 
the old Romans branded thoſe Who were 
guilty with aa intamousmark, and the French 
with death. - PR 

BI'GE VOUS (A.) a perſon born of parents of 

two different nations, or à creature begot 
between others of two different ſpecies ; ag a 
mule, of a horſe and an aſe, &c. 

BI'/GGEN (S ) à linen cap or coif, wrapped 

| round the heads of young children. 

BI/GGLESWADE (S.) à pleaſant town in 
Bedfordibire, fituated on the fuel, over which 
is a ſtone bridge: It is well ſupplied with 
inns, being a common lodging place for 
paſſengers, between London and York; and 
is 34 computed, and 45 meaſured miles dif- 
tant from London; and has a good market 
weekly on Wedneſday. 

BVGNESS (S.) the fize, magnitude, or large- 


neſs of a thing. 

BI'GOT (S.) one who ſtrenuouſly adheres to 
a party either cf the church or ftate, with 
a blind reſolution or devotion, not knowing 
the grounds or Juſt pretenſions of either, 

BIGOTISM or EV/'GOTRY S.) a Riff, un- 
meveable adherence to a party, even tho' 
they are in the wrong ; the not being willing 
to examine into the truth or falſhood of any 


governed by a mayor, recorder, and town- 
- clerk, with ſerjeants, &c. The market is 
weekly on Tueſdays, which is well ſerved 
with corn and all other proviſions : And it is 
remarkable, that they can arreſt for any 
dum without number, The Creenvilli were 
lords of this town, , which family continued 
from the Conqueſt till very lat-ly. It is diſ- 
tant from Loxden 161 computed, and 197 
meaſured miles ; and fituated upon the Te 
ridge, over which there is a large ſtone 
bri-ige, of arched work, conſiſting of 24 
piers ; but asthe waters flow quite out of the 
river every tide, the carts, &c. are then ob- 
liged to go over the ſands, to preſerve the 


bridge | 
R/ OD (30 @ chicken, or fowl ; alſo the 
name cf a Woman. 
PIE/NNIAL (A) a thing of two years conti- 
. nuance, at the end of which time it is re- 
ewed or be; ins again, > 


BIER\(S.) a frame to carry or reſt de ad bodies 


on, when they are going to be buried. 
BIFA/RIOUS (A.) double, two-fold, that 
may be underſtocd two ways, or that has 
two meanings. \ | 
BIFEROUS (A.) any thing that bears, or 
© , briags forth twice a year.” | 
BI'FIBATED (A.) cut, cleft, or rent into 


two parts. 


BI'FORMED. (A.) doublc-formed, a thing ! 


that has two ſhapes., 
EVFOROUS (A.) an opering that has double 


doors 


N URCATFD (A.) double pronged, or a Fx 


thing that ha: two Forks, 


matter or thing, but taking all upon truſt, &c, 

BILA'NDER (S.) a ſmall veſſeb or ſhip, broad 
and flat. uſed for conveying goods ſmall dil- 
tances, ſe;dom exceeding 4” tons 


'BV/LBERRIES (CS.) a ſmall purple-colour'd 


berry, of a ſweetiſh and ſharp taſte, uſed 
| ſometimes for tarts. q | 
BI'/LBOES (S.) the puniſhing a perſon at ſea 
by layiug or putting the offender in irons, or 
a fort of ſtocks, but more ſevere than the 
"common ſtocks, * 
BVLDESTON or B3'LSTON S.) in Suffo/, 
a. noted town for the clothing trade; Its 
market is weekly on Wedaeſday ; diſtant 
mo London 54 computed, and-b3 mcaſured 
miles, | 
' DILVNGUIS (A) two tongues or languages. 
Ira Law Senſe, a jury is ſo called, when 2 
foreigner has committed a capital erime, and 
the jury impanetled ufon that account is part 
Engl:jomen, aud parc frcigners, or thoſe of 
his dun country. x. 
BILE (S.) the gall or choler, which is a hu- 
mour partly ſalme, and partiy ſulphurous, 
ſeparated from the blood in the liver. 
BiLDGE S) the bottom ef a ſhip's floor, 
the flatneſs ef which, in ſame ſhips, occali- 
onz a great deal of ſtagnant water to lodge 
there, ard conſequently much occaſion for a 
pump; -when a ſhip lirilees upon a rock, 
they ſay ſhe is bi/dped. | 
BILK (V ) to cheat, balk, diſappoint, deceive, 
=. or budb'ez aiſo to go out of a-publick 
ouſe or tavern, without paying the reckoning 
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BILL (S.) in "Farming, an edged tool uſed to 
lop trees, hedges, &c. In Law;'a proceſs 
or declaration in writing, that ſets forth the 
plantiff's grie vance, &c. When applied to 
TCanmerce, it is an Engliſþ bond without any 
condition annexed ; there are alſo in trade 
 bills\ of entry” which contain an account of 
what goods are entered at the Cyſfom-bouſe, for 
importation or exportation; there are alſo 
bills of exchange, which are notes drawn by 

a perſon in one town, city, or kingdom, upon 


another. in the ſame, or a diſtant town, city, 


or kingdom, to pay a certain perſon, therein 
named, or their order or affign, a ſum men- 
tioned, upon account of the drawer; a / 
of lading is à deed or inſtrument figned by 
the maſter or mate of a ſhip, to acknowledge 
the reception of certain goods therein men- 
tioned, to carry to ſuch a port, at ſuch a 
price as is ſpecified, ſafe, and in good condi- 
tion; a b of parcels is a recital of ſundry 
goods given by the ſeller to the buyer, con- 
- taining the quantity and price, that when 
they-are delivered, the buyer may compare 
them, and be ſatisfied he has his juſt due; 
a % in parliament is certain propoſitions 
drawn up and offered to be firſt conſidered, 
and then paſſed into a law; a bill of ſale is 
when money is borrowed upon a —.— of 
goods, and the owner impowers the lender to 
- ſell or-appropiate them to his own uſe, if the 
money is not repaid, withintereſt, by a time 


BILLE/RICAY (S.) in Ef/ex, a conſiderable 
- town,' whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday. 
- Which is well provided with corn and all ſorts 
of proviſions ; diſtant from I on«on 20 com- 
puted, and 23 meaſured miles; fituated on 
4 hull. | | 
BI/LLESDON or Bi/LSDON (S.) a town in 
Leiceſterſetre, whoſe market is weekly on 
Friday; diſtant from London 72 compured, 
and 92 meaſured miles. 
BILLETS.) a log of wood cut for fuel; alſo 
a note or ticket given by the conſtable of a 
- pariſh or hundred to quarter ſoldiers upon inu- 
eepers, ale-houſes, brandy-ſhops, &c. alſo a 
ſmall note or letter folded up, particular! 
ſpoke of love- letters, and are then called bl. 
let agu. In Heraldry, a bearing in the form 
of a parallelogram or long ſquare. 
BILL. ARDS (S) a game or diverfion which 


BTA 


under ſtandard is called 5/%% wm. 1 4 
LLOW S.) 2 large rolling wave, or ſarge 
of the ſea; 


IM E-DIAL (A.) in Matbematicls, is whew - 


- two medial lines commenſurable only in po- 
er, and containing a rational rectangle are 
nded, the whole line ſhall be irratio- 

nal, and is called a firſt Simeala line. 
BI/NARY ARI'THMETICKAS:) that Which 
reckons or counts by two's, and uſes only o 
and 4, the cypher multiplying by 2, as in 
common arithmetick by 10; thus 10 is two, 

I three, 00 four, 101 five, &. 

BINARY NU/MBER {S.} that compaſed of 
two units. 1 
BINARY MEA'/SURE (S-) in Mufck, that 


BI/NBROKE (S.) a {mall- town in Lincoln. 
ſhire, whoſe market is weekly on Wedneſ- 
day, 115 computed, and 149 , meaſured 
miles. diſtant from London. 

BIND (V.) to tie or faſten together, to oblige 

or compel a perſon to perform certain con- 

ditions. 1 f 

BI/NDING (A.) obligatory; alſo tying or faſ- 

tening together. ; . 

BI'NGHAM (S) a ſmall town in Nettingbham- 

ſbire, whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday. 

Its parſonage is of great value, for which 
reaſon it has been beſtowed on ſeveral nated 
men for learning, from whence they have 
frequently been advanced to brſhopticks; it is 

diſtant from London 86 computed, and 103 

N meaſured miles. 2 b 

BINN (S. ) a place made up to put corn or other 

grain in. . 

BI/NOCLE (S.) a teleſcope, conſiſting of two 

tubes joined together, by which diſtant ob- 

jets may be viewed by both eyes at the awe 

time. N 2 

BINO/MIAL (S ) two- named; and in Age 

bra, it is meant of a root that conſiſts ot 

two parts joined by the fign 1, as 46, 

or x+y, &c. ft: anal? 

BIO/GRAPHY (S.) the hiſtories or the lives 

of particular men. £ : 

BI/OGRAPHER S.) the writer of the life 

or lives of a particular perſon or number oi 

perſons. 2 

BIPA/RTIENT (A.] that which divides anc- 

ther thing into two equal parts; ſo in Aritb- 


gentle men play at upon an oblong table, very 

ſmooth; and exactly cover'd with fine green 

cloth, in order that ivory. balls truck with 

- ſticks, bending at the end, may move with 
the leaſt touch. | 

EV/LLINGHAM (S.) a town in Nerthumber. 


land, whoſe market is now diſcontinued: It is 


ſituated i pon the North Tr e; diſtant from 
Linden 244 coinputed, and 286 meaſured 


miles. 
BIV'LLON. (S.) in Ceinage, a baſe metal, ei- 
ther gold or ſil ver, in which copper is predo- 


metich, 2, 3, 4, are bipartient nu i bers, in 

reſpe of 4, 6, 8. 

BI'PARTI'TE A. that which has two parts, 
ſo an Inſtrument between two parties is a bi- 
partiet writing, b 5 

BiPARTI'TION (S.) the dividing any thing 


into two parts, 


the rei eating any thing twice over, | 
BIQUADRA® LE or BIQUADKA'TICK (A.) 


nify a number or quantity is involved to the 
fourth power or ſquare of the ſquare, as 16 


minant. All gold . 12 carats is worſe| 
ver 


han Randard, and 


is the &19uadrate of the rovt, 2, tue ſquare of 
| "Sue which 


| 6 penny-weights| 5 wa 


which is beat equally up and down. A. 


BIPLY/CITY-.(S.) twofoldnefs, . doublenefs, 


a term uſed in Algreba or Arithmetick, to fig- 


- 


BI'S 
prbich is 4, the cube 8, and the biguadrate 


pr 4th power 16, and fo alſo the ſquare of 4 
is equal to 16. = 


BIQUINTILE (s.) an aſpe& of the planets 


- 144 degrees diſtant, or 4 of the whole cir- 


umference. 

CH (S.) « tree whofe twigs or fprigs are 
much in uſe to make brooms, to ſweep the 
ſtreets, ſtables, &c. 

BIRD .S.) all creatures with wings and fea- 
ther, whether ſmall or large, wild or tame. 
BYRN-CALL (S.) a fmall, tin whiſtle for 
children to play with, and imitate the fing- 
ing or chirping of birds. 
BIRD LIME (S.) a clam my, pitchy, or ftick- 
ly matter uſed by children. 


BIRMINGHAM (S.) in Warwickfpire, a 


very populous town, and full of Iron manu- 
- fatturies, eſpecially of the ſmallerſorts which 
- are lent to all parts of the world in great 

quantities. It is lately greatly improved and 
enlarged, by many new buildings, both pub- 
- lick and private. Its market which is very 

large, is weekly on Thurſday, and ſtored with 
All ſorts of corn and proviſions; is diſtant from 

London$8computed, and 106 meaſured miles. 
- It has a dry ſituation on the fide of a hill. 

BiRR @ poſt- town in the King's County, and 
province of Leinſter, ſtands 58, miles WS 
W from Dublin, 

BIRTH (S.) the bringing forth of a child ; 
alſo deſcent, extraction, or original of a 

which is called noble or baſe, accord- 
ing to the condition, ſtate or quality of the 
parent at the time of the child's being born; 
alſo a Sea Term, for room or convenience ei- 
ther for ſailing or living; ſo when we ſay he 
has a good birth, we mean he has a good 
place for profit or convenience. 

Bl THRIGHT (S.) the honour or eſtate 
that comes to a perſon by birth, or his being 
ſo and ſo related to the poſſeſſor immediately 
before him; whatever is hereditary. 

BISE'CT (V.) to part, cut, or divide any thing 

into two equal pa 

BISE/CT1ON (S. a Geometrical Term, fignify - 

ing the cutting or dividing a line in the mid- 
dle, or into two equal parts. 

BISE'GMENT (S.) one of the of any 

- whole thing that is out, or divided 
into two equal parts. | 

BVSHOP (S.] an inſpector or overſeer ; 

lied by the Athenians to thoſe who had 
nſpection of the burghers. The Fews and 

* Romans had alſo a like officer; but now it 
means only that perſon that has the govern- 

ment of church affairs in a certain diſtrict, 
and here in England ſubject to the king, 
Much diſpute has been for many ages about 
the extent of their power and origin, which 


perhaps will remain undecided, as long 26 


Chriſtianity has a being. 
BI/SHOPRICK (s tte diftrift, province, or 
extent of a biſhop's Juriſdiction. N 
BI/SHOPS-CA/STLE (S.) in Shropſotre, 115 
© computed, and 156 meaſured wiles diſtant 
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from London ; and though but a ſmall town, 
yet has many priviledges, being a town corpo- 
rated, governed by a bailiff, and ſends two 
members to parh t. Its market is week- 
ly on Friday, which is much frequented by 
the Welch. . 

BI/SKET, BISCUIT, or BIS'QUET (8) 
commonly underſtood of ſmall cakes made by 
the confeQtioners, of fine flower, eggs, ſu- 
gar, &c. alſo the bread carried to ſea, is 
called fea biſcur?, 

BI/SMUTH (S.) a mineral body half metal- 
lick, compoſed of the firſt matter of tin; 
its ſubſtance is hard, heavy, ſharp, and brit, 
tle, of a large grain, when poliſhed, white 
and ſhining; ſometimes called tin glaſs, and 
ſometimes marebaſite, upon account of its 
extraordinary whiteneſs and beauty; it con- 
tains an arſenicalſalt, very dangerous to take 
* e precipitate is a very white ma- 

iſtery, which is mixed with prepared waters 
— pomatum to make fucus; the flour 
whereof is uſed to take ſpots out of the face; 


there are alſo ſome chymical preparations that 
by this name. 

BISSE/XT1LE (A.)an intercalary day thrown 
in every fourth year to adjuſt the kalendar, 
and to make it agree with the ſun's courſe, 
invented by Julius Ceſar, which cauſes that 
year to have 366 days, 

BI/'STER (S.) a colour made of chimney-ſoot 
boiled, and afterwards diluted with water, 


inſtead of Indian ink, &c. 

BIT (S.) that part of a horſe's bridle that goes 
into his mouth; alſo a ſmall or little piece of 
any thing. In the WeR-Indics, it is the 
leaſt piece of ſilver coin, which goes current 
at 7 pence half-penny; alſo when a perſon is 
cheated or impoſed upon, he is faid to be biz, 

BITE (V.) to hurt, by gripping with one's 
teeth ; to cheat, impoſe upon, or deceive by 
ſpecious pretences. 

BITE (8.) a cheat, one that ir pcſes upon the 
credulity of another, and wrongs him; alſo 
the hurt made in the body or fleſh of an 
creature by the teeth of another; alſo 
much meat, bread, &c. as can be broken off 
at once by the teeth, is called a te. 

BI/TTEK (A.) of an unpleaſant taſte ; alſo a 
ſharp and grievous affliction ; any thing hard 
to be born or gone through. 

BI/TTERN (S.) a fowl that delights in lakes 
and fens ; alſo a certain liquor at the ſalt 
works, which remains at the top after the 
ſalt has ſunk to the bottom, when it has 
ſtood 12 hours to cool after b:iling, 

BYTUMENS.) a fat, combuſtible, oily mat - 

ter, found in miny places, particularly about 

Babylon, and in Fudea, in the lake Aſpba!- 

tites or the dead Sea; ſome bitumens are hard 

and uſed as coals for firing, others glutinous, 
and uſed- as mortar. Noab's ark is ſuppoſed 
to be covered «ith 4 — ſort, and the 


— 
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mous Babyloni were built with 
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uſed by ſome Painters to waſh their defigns, 
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BITU/MiNOUS (A.) of a pitchy, clammy ; 
ſulphurous, and inflamm able nature. 


'BYVALVE (A.) two- ſhelled; all ſuch fiſhas 


havetwoſhells,as oyſters, coc les, muſcles, &c. 

LAB (V.) to tell ſecrets, or to diſcover what 
ſhould have been kept concealed. 

BLACK (S.) according to the Newtonian Phi. 
hſ:pby, is not à colour, but abſorbs up all 
thoſe rays of light that excite what is called 
colours in vs : With Painters, Dyers, &c. 
there are ſeveral ſorts of 5/achs, and methods 
of producing them; common ſpeech calls it a 


colour. 
BLA/CK-BERRIES (S.) the fruit of the 
black - thorn tree or ſhrub. | 
BLA'/CKBORN (s.) in Lancofbire ; diftant 
from London 154 computed, and 184 mea- 


ſured miles ; formerly of more note than at 
ent. The market, which is weekly on 


onday, is pretty conſiderable for cattle. 
'CKEN U .] to paint or daub with black; 
alſo to 8 make a 3 vile 
as le, by exaggerating a ſmall fault into 
2 to tell Hes for the ſame pur - 
poſe, altho* no fault has heen committed. 
BLA'CKNESS (S.) a colour arifing from the 


texture and ſituation of the ſuperficial parts of 


the body, as deadens or abſorbs the light fall- 


ing on it, 


- FLACK-ROD {S.) a Rod with a gold 


lion at the top of it, carried by the king's 
chief gentleman-uſher, inſtead of a mace, at 
the feaſt of St George at Windſor ; he alſo 
keeps the chapter-houſe door when a chapter 
of the order is fitting, and during the ſeſſions 
of parliament attends the houſe of lords. 

BLACKS or BLACK-MOORS (S.) many 

nati ns of people under or near the equinoc- 

tial line, who are of a black colour, among 
which thoſe who have ſhort curled hair are 
called Negroes, | 

BLA/'CK-SMITH (S.) one who makes any 
ſort of iron-work. 

BLA/DDER (S.) a ſkinny fubſtance of a 
ſtrong texture, which receives and keeps the 
urine of all animals till nature diſcharges it. 

BLADE (S) the cutting-part of a knife, 
ſword and ſaw, &c, alſo the ſprouts or leaves 
of graſs, corn, &c and ſometimes it is uſed 
to fignify a beau, ſpark, or hectoring fellow. 

BLAIN (S.) an angry red puſh in the ſkin, ve- 
ry ſore, and painful, and in times of inſecti- 
on, it is a fign of the plague ; when applied 
to Carrle, it is à diſtemper that affects their 
throat, being bladders of wind and water that 
ariſe in the root of their tongue;which grow 
ing large choaks them. 

BLAME (V.) to find fault with, to accuſe or 
condemn any one. 

BLAME (S ) juſt reproof, ſcandal, reproach, 
imputation, fault. 

BLA'MEABLE (A.) worthy, or deſerving to 
be found fault with. 

BLA'MEABLENESS(S.) the deſerving blame 

being juſtly condemned. 


BLA 
entirely free from fault. | 
BLANCH (S.) a woman's name; alſo to tlegm 
or make white ; ſo, to pill or ſhell off the 
ſkirt of almonds, is to b/anch them; and In 
the Mint, thoſe who anneal, boil, and cleanſs 
the money. are called b/anchers, 
BLA/NDFORD s Jin Dorſecſbire is a flouriſh- 
ing bcrough and market-town, well ſcared 
the pleaſant banks of the Stour, having 
more 500 houſes, many of which are 
handſomely built with ſtone. It is atho- 
rough-fare in the coach-road to Exeter, It is 
furroundedwith a vaſt nutzer of gentlemens 
ſeats, which occaſions its market to be weeks 
ly well ſtored, on Saturday, with all manner 
* — It is a very ancient borough, 
formerly ſent two membets to parlia- 
ment, though now it ſends none. It is go- 
verned by two bailiffs, who are annually 
choſe out of the aldermen, or capital bur- 
geſſes. It was burnt down by accident in 
queen Eliæabetb's reign, and ſoon after re» 
built: And on June 4, 1741, it was again 
reduced to aſhes, with the church and other 
publick buildings, and alſo a village 
the bridge: It is now rebuilt, and by act of 
parliament ſeveral ſtreets and paſſages are 
widened, particularly the market-place; and 
_—_ to the chutch and the ſheep-market. 
ormerly the manufacture of band-ftrings 
was particularly carried on here, and now 
firaw-hats and bone-lace is what employs 
great numbers. It is diſtant from London 8 5 
—_— and w_ —— miles. 
'LOQUENCE (S.) a complimenting 
courteous ſpeaking, flattering, — 
a perſon fair. | 


BLA'NDISH (V.) to flatter, ſooth, or work 


upon by fair 


ſh hes. 
BLA/N DISHMENTS (S.)wheedling ſpeeches, 


coaxittg, eajoling, fawning, carefling, flattering. 


BLANK. S.) a piece of gold, filver, &c. made 


ready to be coined ; alſo any void ſpace in a 
deed or inftrument, that is to be filled up. 
with names, ſums, &c. alſo a ticket in 
lottery, that has no prize belonging to it; 
thoſe verſes that have no rhimes are called 
blank werſez alſo when a perſon is ſurprized by 
an accuſation of doing ſomething, he ſup- 
uu really was or deſired ſhould be un- 

n, and ſeems ſurprizcd and confounded, 
he is faid to be b/ank, 


BLA'NKET (S.) a covering for abed, made of 


woollen cloth, commonly white. 

BLARE (V.) to melt or ſweal away in a great 
flame, like a candle that is blown by the 
wind. 


BLASPHE'ME (V.) to revile, ſpeak evil ot 


prophanely of good or holy things. 
BLASPHE'MER(S.) one who redichles reli- 
gion, or ſpeaks evil of God and goodneſs, 
BLAS'PHEMY (S.) the reproaching or diſ. 
honouring God, religion, and holy things. 


or : 
BLA'MELESSNESS ($S,)innocency, the being 


| 
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. V.) t0 ſhine out 


s, 


BLq1 


ruin a project; to hurt a perſon's character 


| & by defamation ; 1 


fruits coming to maturity. 


 BLasT (S, J a noxious, hurtful "wif of wind, 
„dat by its ſuffocating quality poiſons andkilla 


frvit, &c.. allo a ſudden diſcharge. of a quan- 
tity of gun-powder, which blows up or de- 


Ffroyt whatever comes, in its way; /a'ſo the | 
avind. diſcharged. from a pair ot bellows, &c. | 


B L 


plants in various manners, ſometi 

' whole, 5 ſometimes only the . 
ſioned by an evil diſpoſition of the ait, a 
too 8 froſts, &c. 

BLIND. A.] one "that has loff his fight, or 
that was born without; alſo any thing put in 
windows, &c. to hinder perſons from looking 


into the room; allo a fein ped Bb way, a 


ſhift or artifice, to. make a lieve the 


like a violent fire in 
22 to make a great noiſe in the world 

for extraordipary exploit. 

2 (S.] a white mark or tuft of hair i in 
. a. borſe's face; alſo the flaming or violent 
burning of a foe. 


is the art of deſcribing, i in words the arms or 
armoties of noble houſes, &c. by particula- 
 rizingeach/and all the parts by their proper 
terms ʒ the propereſt method is to begin with 
the field, and o go on to the charge. 
BLEACH W.] to. whiten, by wetting with 
water or ſome 1 neee the 
matter in the ſun 
EAK (A! cold, ru, chilly, 2 
'AR-EYED (A.) that has the external 
ad wi pe ray moiſt, and turned 
outwards... - 
LEA T (V.) to cry or make a. noiſe like a 
Wee or ſhrep. 
BLEED (V.) to run or drop with blood; z alſo. 
| toopenorbreathe avein, as in caſes of ſwoon- 
- ings, ple uriſies, &c. alſo to part with money 
| freely, upon propc ſing ſomething agrecab)e 
to a perſon's diſpoſitian, whether it be in 
* . gaming or any. thing elſe. 
© BLE/MISH (V.) to — ſtain, or ſpoil z alſo 
to: wound or hurt a perſon's 
oy by ſome real bad action, or by flander- 
ſuch of hm. 
"BLE: MISH (S-) a defect, fault, or imper- 
teRion. 
- BLEND (V.) to mix, mingle, ot incorporate 


ſeveral things together. 
- BLESS; (V.) to proſper, felicitate, or make 


* 


happy; this is properly the act of God only, 
and ben applied to men, it ſignifies wiſhing, 
dehring, or propheſying that a perſon ſhall 
be happy, proſperous, or ſucceſsful, 
-_ BLE/SSEDNESS (S.) happineſs, felicity, and 


properly ſpeaking, is only to be Ares with 


God in heaven. 
© BLE/SSING{S.) is either the act of c- 
ing good to a pe. ſon, or it is the good itſelf, 
as health, .proiperity, &c. 


- BLE'SSINGTON (S.) a town in the county 


of Wicklow, and province of Leinſter, ſends 
two members to parliament, and ſtands on 
the river Lie, 13 miles S by S from 
Duin. 

 BLE/FCHINGLEY S.) in Surrey, an ancient 
+ borough: town, which ſends two members to 
parlament, tho' it be not a market-town. 


5 | ae e + diflemer that gs es or 


4 


3 or BLA/ZONRY (s.) in Heraldry, |, 


4. 


tation, el. I 


contrary of what is intended, 

Ane a, poor, mean, ſorry 

pretence, or ex 

Bt ND. FOLD (A.) one that Walks with his 

| KA es naturally or artificially dehrived of fight ; 

ſo one that does any thing purely upon c- 
count of another's perſuaſion or recommen- 
dation, without knowing or enquiring into 
the truth, reaſonableneſs, or validity of it. 

BLIND-HA'RPERS (S.).a canting name for 
thoſe impoſtors that pretend to be blind, and 

go about ſtrolling with fiddles, or pretend to 
beg, being led by a boy or a dog. g 

BLI'NDNESS (S. i a natural or accidental 
defect of light, whereby a perſon is deprived 
of ſenſation or perception by fight ; allo the 
ignorance, want of underſtanding, or reſo- 
lute adherence of a VN to any opinion 
or praclice, that in itſelf is falſe, ridiculous, 
or diſhoneſt. 

{BLINK (V) to ſee imperfectly, to twinkle, 
or partly hut the eyes. 

BLI'NKARD s.)] one that ſees imperfett!y, 
or uhoſe eyes wink or twinkle. 

BLISS (S.) joy, bappineſs, gladneſs, imagine 
or true felicity, ariſing tom the enjoying 
ſome thing long' d for or defired. 

BLIS TER (V.) to cauſe bladders or bubble: 

to xiſe in the ſkin, either by fire, hot di 

tempers, or cauterick medicines ily 

uſed in fevers. 

BLISTER (S. a large bladder or bubble in 

| theſkio, filled with wind and water, occa- 
fioned by burning, ſcalding, or la pon 
cauſtick medicine, as Span "flies, & 
frequently uſed in fevers. 

\BLITHE or BLITH SOME (A. J . merry, 
peaſants Jocund, well pleafed, full of good 

umwour. 


, : 


4 BLOCK. (S.) a large. piece of marble, rourh, 


as it comes out of the quarry. In \Mecha- 

nicks, they are turned pieces of wood, made 

for the more eaſy and effectual working 0 

the pullies; ſometimes it means a Jog or po 

* ; and ſometimes a Ape. ſtupid 

eHow, 

BLOCKADE (S.) when an army, inſtead of 
violently aſſaulting a town, only keeps men 
poſted at all the avenues, to hindes proviſo! 
or aſſiſtance of any kind going into the town, 
or thoſe within from coming out. 

BLO"CKHEAD (S.) an ignorant, ſtupid, un- 

| apprehenſive, fellow, one whoſe; capacity 1s 
too weak to be improved by learning. 

BLO'CKISH (A.) ſtupid, dull, that canact 
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| BLO/CKISHNESS (,) | Qtupidity, ansppre- 
* fiveneſs, incapacity for learning. 
K-UP -V.) to ſtop up à paſſage or 

* communication to or with a town or caftle, 
A to hinder any perſon from going in or out; 
8 alſo to ſtop up a paſſage. 
4 BLO'MARY (S.) the firſt forge in an iron 
ve mill, through which the metal paſſes, after it 

is melted out of the mine. . 
y BLOOD (S.) that warm red liquor circulating 

through the arteries and veins of an animal's 
TH body. While in its own veſſels it appears uni- 
t > form and homogeneous, but when let out 
* and cold, ſeparates into two different parts, 
* one red and fibrous, which coagulates and be- 
to comes a fixed maſs, and is called cruor; the 
N. other thin and tranſparent, which retains its 
* fluidity, and is called the ſerum, and is ſpeci- 
nd fically heavier than the cruer, which there- 
10 fore ſwims upon it. 

BLOO/DSHED (S.) murder, ſlaughter, the 
+al ſpilling or caufing blood to run out of the 
ood body of any creature. 
the BLOO'DSHOT (S.) a diſtemper that affects 
* the eyes, making the balls of them appear 
i red or bloody, 

* BLOO/DY (A.) daubed or beſmeared with 
; blood; alſo a perſon of a cruel or revengeful 
cle diſpoſition, is called b/59dy- minded. 
g BLOO/DY-HAND (S.) in Hunting, is one of 
Uy, the four kinds of treſpaſſes in the king's fo- 


reſt, and is, when the offender is taken with 
his hands or ſome part of his body bloody, 
he is judged guilty of killing the deer, though 
he be not found hunting or chaſing them. 
BLOOM (S.) a bloſſom or flower of a tree; 
alſo the choiceſt or beſt part of a perſon's 


action. 

BLO/SSOM (V.) to flower, or put forth 
blooms or bloſſoms. 

BLOT (S.) a mark or ſtain, either upon pa 
or cloth;zalſo a fault or crime that blemiſhes 

a a perſon's character. | 

BLOT V.) to daub, . ſmear, or ſtain a book, 
garment, or perſon's character. 

BLOTE (V.) to puff or ſwell up unnaturally, 
by over-feeding, Ke. 

BLOW (V.) to move ſtrongly, as the wind 
does in a briſk gale ; to put or ſend forth the 
wind of a man's body, by ſtrongly er itting 
the breath through the lips, to open and 
2 like a flower; alſo to diſcover the 
ecrets of another; alſo when a perſon un- 
dervalues or flights a perſon or thing, he is 
ſaid to Boro upon it. 

BLOW (S.) a ſtripe or ſtroke with a ſtick, 
or any other matter. 

BLO WING (S.) the action of the wind in a 
briſk gale ; alſo the diſcovering and telling a 
ſecret, is call{d b/owing of it; allo the ridi- 
culing of a thing, is the blowing upon it; 
and the operation of making glaſs veilels, is 
called bring of glaſs, &c. . 

BLOWZE (S. Ja fluttiſh, fat, red-faced wench, 


life, while he has health and ſtrength for 


BOA 


BLU BBER (8 ) the fat, fleſhy ſubſtance of « 
whale before it is boiled, from whence the 
oil is extracted. | 

BLU/BBER (V.) to cry, fob, and make a 
noiſe z alſo the wetting or ſlabbering with 

| drivel and tears. F420 

BLUE (S.) one of the primitive colours, which, 
in Heraldry, is called azure. 

BLU'EING (S.) the heating of metals till 
they aſſume a blue colour, particularly uſed 
by Gilders, Sc. who do it before they apply 
their gold or ſilver ; alſo gun-barrels, buckles, 
&c. are frequently blued. * 

BLUFF (A.) ſtern, bold, fierce, big, &e. 

BLU/NDER (V.) to ſtumble, miſtake, over- 
ſee, or do a thing faultily, f 

BLU/NDER (S.) a miſtake, overſight, or fault. 

BLU/NDERER (S.) one who makes many 
miſtakes, or tumbles as he walks. 

BLU'NDERBUSS (S.) a ſhort gun, the bar- 
rel of which is commonly made of braſs, and 
has a large bore ; alſo a careleſs, negligent, 
heedleſs perſon. 

BLUNT (A.) any thing whoſe edge is dulled, 
or wore out, or not ſharp; alſo a perſon that 
is fincere and plain in his diſcourſe, freely 
reproving men for their follies, and does 
pretend to have a greater degree of friend · 
ſhip for a perſon than he really has; is called 
a blunt man. | 

BLUR (V.) to ſmear, blot, ſtain, or daub. 

BLURT (V.) to ſpeak raſhly, inconfiderately, 
and unguardedly, that which ſhould have 
been kept ſecret. . | 

BLU5H (V.) to fluſh or redden in the face 
thro” ſurprize, ſhame, fear, or modeſty. - 

BLUSH or BLU*'SHING (S.) a fluſhing or 
growing ret in the face, ſometimes for ſhame, 
ſometimes thro” ſurprize, &c-. | | 

BLU/STER V.) to make a noiſe like a boiſ- 
terous wind; to hector, bully, or pretend 
to great matters, 

BOAR (S.) the male-kind of ſwine. © 

BOARD (S.) a plank or piece of timber cut 
into flices ; alſoa number of governots or di- 
rectors of a corporation, com iſſioners of the 
cuſtoms, or exciſe, or lords of the treaſury, 
&c. met together, to do the bufineſs they are 
choſen for, or appointed to, are called a beard, 

BOARD (V.) to entertam, or provide with 
victuals and drin; and in the Sea Language, 
to enter into a ſhip by force, in order to take 
or Take a prize of her. | 

BOA'RDER (S.) one who lives with another, 

ying a certain ſum per Annum for his lodg- 
ing, victuals and drink, &c. ' 

BOA'RISHNESS or BOOQ/RISHNESS (S.) 

- unmannerlineſs, ſwiniſhneſs, uncivil beha- 
viour, or indecent carriage. X 

BO AST (V.) to vaunt, brag, or make great 
and vain-ylorious- pretenfions to learning, 
art, ſcill, &c. 2 way 

BOAT 'S.) a ſmall river-veſſel to carry paſ · 
lengets or goods from one place to anothess. 

BOA'TSWAIN (S.) an officer in a ſhip, 


ode Who is naſty and negygent in her dreſs, 


whoſe bufingls is to take care of the rigging 
N and 


* 
* 


BOD: 
Ad tackle, and in large ſhips, and 


watches and work, and puniſhes offenders 

that are ſentenced either by the captain, or 
a court - martial. 

(V.) to jag, touch, or give notice by 

ſome ſuch like fign 3 alſo a cant word for, to 

trio or cheat. 

20 (S.) ajog, or light touch by way of fig- 
nal; a taunt or ſcoff; a iliar con- 
traction af the name Robert ; alſo in the 
Canting Language, a ſhop - lifter s comrade, 
aſſiſtant or receiver; alſo when a thing is 

richt. pleaſant, or agreeable, it is ſaid to be 
bob ; alſo a cant name for geneva. 

BO'BRIN (S..).a ſmall, neat, turned ſtick, 
made either of hard wood, bone, or ivory, 
to weave thread-lace with, ſuch as women 

 -wear on their head-clothes, ruffles, &c. alſo 

à certain inſtrument upon which the throwſ- 
ter winds his Glk, to render it more ſuitable 
to the weaver's uſe, &c. alſoa ſort of white, 

round tape, that women uſe totie their head- 
Clothes with, , 

BO'B-TAIL S.) a ſhort-tail. 

BRO{CKLAND-{S.) ſuch land as is held by 
charter or inſtrument in writing, which can- 
not be convey d to another either by ſale or 
gift, but muſt deſcend to the next heir; an 

itary, entailed eſtate. 

BONE er FO/REBODE (V.) to foretel, de- 
clare, ſhew, or indicate. 


| 


: of 
— for but that trade is 
- nowiloſt, The — weekly on Satur- 
days is furniſhed plentifully with all manner 
of proviſions, It is a borough, governed by a 
mayor and town-clerk, aſſiſted with 12 ma- 
— — — 2 — — — have 
the power two members to - 
feat them in parliament ; diſtant — Fw: 
don 195 computed, and 263 meaſured miles, 
BODY S.) in a Phyſical Senſe, is that mate- 
ial ſubſtance- of which all the particular 
creatures in the world are made, and is con- 
trarily diſtinguiſhed from ſpirit, by its inca- 
ity to think, reſolve, or .conclude, and 
Its capacity of being divided into parts, and 
:formed-3ntodifferent maſſes and figures. The 
ald -nbiloſophersgpinions and definitions being 
now rejected, eſpecially in this part of the 


-werld, Sir Jaac Neutron 's is generally receiv- | 


end, who deſcribes it to be a ſyſtem, or aſſoci- 


War, — eee | 
calls and appoints the ſeveral.gangs to their 


| 


B OL 
or that manner, from whence reſult hadies of 
> wee that r inguiſhe d by this or 
at name. Geometry, it is any t 
that has the dimenſions of length, i 
and thickneſs, and particularly, the tetrahe- 
dron, conſiſting of four triangles, the octahe- 


| 
dron, of eight, the Tcofihedron, of twenty, 6 
the dodecahedron, of twelve pentagons, and a 
the cube of ſix ſquares; theſe are called the ] 
regular, or Platonick bodies, becauſe their t 
fides and angles are equal. In War, body is L 
pes or collection of troops; and in BO 
mon Speech, it frequently means a great 0 
number of perſons ; it alſo oftentimes ſignifies 1 
perſenality, as ſome- body has ſpoiled my gar- BOI 
den, 5 0 * 2 
BOG (S.) a ſoft, watry, ma piece of 
ground, very rea». beland) H 
BO'GGLE. (V.) to ſtammer, heſitate, ſcruple, ra 
or refuſe to do a thing, . pe 
BOG-LA/NDER or BOG-TRO T TER ,s.) C0! 
a nick-name given to Vip, Country people. BOY! 
BOJA'/RES (S.) the common name of the hir 
lords of the czar of Muſcovy's court, whole = 
number is commonly 30, and who are the 
heads of the council of ſtate, and obliged to wh 
ſtay at Moſcaww, and to follow the prince BO'L 
when he goes to any other place; every 2 
morning they go to ſalute the emperor, and for 
at coming into his preſence ſtrike their fore- fror 
head asa token of their fidelity z when they fure 
go abroad on horſeback, they tie a ſmall BOL] 
kettle-drum to theirſaddle, which they beat plat 
with the handle of their whip, to give notice Boles 
to the people to make way for them ; they — 
are both counſellors of ſtate, and judges in ue 
law caſes, in private affairs; it is alſo the cafio 
name of thoſe nobles in Tranfilvania, who calle 
are the deſcendants of the illuſtrious family LI 
of the YVaivods, | alſo- 
BOIL CV.) to bubble up, or ſeethe, as a pot of a 
doth over the fire, flopir 
BOLL or BILE (S.) a large ſwelling or ſore in - eve 
the . — > 
BOILING (S.) the violent agitation that a I 


ſtrong fire excites in fluid bodies. 
BOI'STEROUS { A.) ſtormy, tempeſtuous, 


violent, furious, noiſy. _— 
BOLD (A.) tout, courageous, daring, impu- L Tos 
dent, ſaucy, troubleſome, ry 
BO'LDNESS (S.) undauntedneſs, reſoluteneſ, the _ 
rageouſneſs ; alſo impudence, unmanner- di 
lineſs, troubleſomeneſs. Eg 
BOLE (S.) certain particular ſorts of earth, MAOAIR 
uſed by Painters, and in the Galenical prepa- th ( 
ration of phyſick : they partake of the nature — * 


of Kane, but are ſoft, fat, friable, and caſily 


pulverized. — 
BOLL /S.) a round ſtalk or ſtem. b wars 
BO'LLANDISTS (S.) a ſect or company cf 3 


learned jeſuits, who about the year 1041, 


begun to publiſh the lives of the ſaints, with IE 
critical notes for every month in the Rom! falls ; 
kalendar,of which the firſtfix are compleated. firſ uf, 


BOLO'NIAN-STONE CS.) a ſoft, 


(7 


ation of ſolid, maſſy, hard, impenetrable, 
| moveable. partises, ranged or diſpoſed in this 


re 


BOM 


- in Naly, that has the property of 

an artificial phoſphorus, by being calcined, for, 
G when thoroughly burnt, and carefully extin- 
r guiſhed, if expoſed for a few minutes in the 
£ light, it will ſo imbibe the particles of the 
- enlightned'atmoſphere,that when carried into 
t a dark place, it will appear as if it were a 
E light, and will ſo continue for a conſiderable 
* time; and upon application to the light a- 
> gain, it may be renewed, &c. 
* BO'LSTER (S.) along pillow to lay the head 
at on; and in Surpery, any ſoft matter to lay 
on upon, and bind up an afflicted * with. 
2 BOLT (V.) to faſten a door, ſhutter, &c. 

with a bolt ; in Farming, to bolt meal, is to 
of fift and ſeparate it from the bran, &c. in 

Hunting, when a coney is firſt ſtarted or 
le raiſed ; and in common Converſation, when a 
EF perſon comes rudely or unexpectedly into a 
. company, he is ſaid to 600t in. 
le BO“ LITER (S.) a cant name for one who hides 
* himſelf in his on houſe, or ſome priviledged 
ale lace, and'dares only peep; but not goout of 
- is retreat; alſo the name of the cloth thro” 
1 which meal 1s fifted in the mill. 

a BOL TON (S.) in Lancaſhire, whoſe market 
is weekly on Monday. This is the ſtaple 
* for the manufacture called fuſtian; diſtant 
2 from Londow 146 computed, and 183 mea- 
— ſured miles. 

o BOLTS (S. in Building, are diſtinguiſhed into 
plate, round, and ſpring bete; in a Ship, ring 


bolts are uſed to bring the planks to ; in Com- 
mon, they are inſtruments to faſten doors and 
ſhutters with, eaſily moveable upon any oc- 
caſion; alſo in Trade, 28 ells of canvas is 
called a Ct. 

BO'LT-SPRIT (S.) a cant name for the noſe ; 
alſo the name of a uſeful part of the rigging 
of a ſhip, in the ſhape of a maſt, that lies 
ſloping at the head of the ſhip ; to this 
is faſtened all the ſtages that belong to the 
fore-maſt, fore-top-maſt, &c. with their 
bowlings, tacks, and rigging ; ſo that if a 
ſhip _ or drop her bolt -ſprit by the board, 
her -maſt, &c. ſoon follows, and it is 
made in the ſame proportion for length and 
igneſs, as the fore-maſt. 


and in Pbyſfick, is a conſiſtence ſomewhat 


IO'LUS-(S:) a morſel, gobbet, or mouthful ; | 


| | 
into a town befieged, in order to deſtroy the 
houſes, beat down the citadel; blow up the 
magazine, and do all the miſchief they can. 
to the place and people. 

BOMBARDI/ER (S.) the engineer or perſon 
whoſe buſineſs it is to prepare, take care of, 
manage, and fire the bombs in an army. 

BOMBA'ST (S.) the cotton plant, whoſe ſeed 
is like the treddles or dung of a rabbit, uſed 
by phyßcians, in their compoſitions 3 alſo 
high ſwelling language, made up of great 
prete and hard. words, with little 
meaning and leſs ſenſe. 

BOMBYCUNE. (S;) a ſort of ſtuff made of wer». 
ſted and hair, commonly worn as mourning. 

BO/NA DEA: S.) the good. goddeſs call'd Fa- 
tua or Senta, by the ancients, held in great 
eſteem by the — when a mortal, 
her name was Dryas; ſhe was wife to Fan- 
nus, very remarkable for the ſobriety of her 
carriage; they uſed: to ſacrifice to her in thei 
night in alittle chapel, where men were not 
permitted to. be preſent ; this ſacrifice was 
annual, and was performed by the bigh= 
prieſt's wife, during which time the high- 

ieft, and all other men, were obliged to 
go out of the houſe, and all male pictures 
were covered, neither was it lawful to orna- 
ment the place with myrtle, becauſe that 
was conſecrated to Venus: The ſervice be- 
gan in the evening, and the vg, virgins 
were ſummoned to it. | 

BOND (S.) an inſtrument between two or more 
parties, containing certain conditions to be 
done and performed, upon the forfeiture; or 

ty of double the debt on obligation. 
DAGE (S.) ſervitude, ſla very, 1 
on to the will of another. | 

BO'/NDMAN or BO'NDSMAN. (S.) one 
bound for another under certain penalties, 
that ſomething ſhall be done and performed. 

BONE (V.) a cant word to ſeize or arzeſt ; 
alſo to cheat or ftrip a perſon of his money 
or goods; alſo to ſeparate or to take aut the 
dones of any creature from the fleſñnj. 

BONE (S.) a part of the body, white, har 

and britle, not diſtendable, void of ſenſation, 

ſupporting and ſhaping the whole body, co- 

vered with a membrane called peri a 


—_ — 


thicker than honey, made up of ſuch ingre - 
dients as the phyſician directs, as much 
quantity as is to be taken at once. 


with gunpowder, and furniſhed with a fuſce,, 
or wooden tube full of combuſtible matter ; 
thus prepared, it is put into a mortar, and 


mortar, and the fuſee burning ſome time, 
when it comes to the town, camp, or place 
it was directed to, it burſts, and does greater 
or leſs execution according to the place it 


BOMB (S.) a large, hollow, iron ball, md 


diſcharged, which lights by the firing of the| 


which is extreamly ſenſible ; they. are gene - 
rally hollow, containing an oily ſubſtance 
called marrow:; their texture conſiſts of thin 
lying upon one another, and. they of 

bres running lengthways, ſome to the ex- 
tremities,. athers.not ſo far, none terminat- 
ing in a direct end, but are. continued tranſ- 
verſely, and ſamew bat arched, the fibres of 
one fide meeting and uniting with. thoſe of 
the other, f that they, are continuationsof 
one another in a ſurt of long ellipſes, not of e- 
quallengths,.but.ſome longer, others ſhocter, 
BO/NFIRE. (Sa fie made in the ſtreets upon 


falls in or upon; it is reported they were 


firſt uſed at the — 


public days of rejoicing, ſuch as the coro- 
nation day, the 5 birth-daꝝ, & c. 
| 2 , 


- 
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BO'NGRACE(S.) a ſort of hat, bonnet, um- 
brella, or ſcreen, worn to keep the ſun from 
tanning women and children, 
BO/NNET. (8) a cap, worn by both men 
and women; alſo, work raiſed beyond the 
'counterſc>rp, having two forts, which form 
n ſaliant angle, and, as it were, a ſmall ra- 
velin without any trench, about three feet 
high, ſurrounded with a double row of palli- 
ſades, ten or twelve paces diſtant from each 
other; alſo ſmall ſails ſet upon the courſes, 
the main and fore ſail of a ſhip, when they 
are too narrow to cloath the maſt, or to 
make more way in calm weather. 
BO/ (A.) ſpruce, genteel, fine, well ac- 
compliſhed, blith, or gay. 

 BOO'BY (S.) a filly, ignorant, fa ucy, illiterate 
fellow. 

BOOK (S.) a collection of many particulars 
- into one maſs, relating to learning, ac- 
- compts, &c. 

BOOK (V.) to write or enter any thing down 
in'a book, ſo that it may at any time be 
ſeen, known, or remembred, 

BOO'K-BINDING (S.) the art or trade of 
collecting the ſheets of which a book is com- 
pou together, ſtitching and covering them 
in various manners, and with various ſub- 
- ances, in order to preſerve, and render 
them beautiful. 
BOO'KISH (A.) one addicted to reading, ſtu- 
© dious or delighting in books. 
BOO/K-KEEPING (S.) is the art or method 


of keeping an account of all tranſactions of 


trade, the incomes and expences of eſtates, 
and the charges and profits of a prince's re- 
venue, ſo that t one view, the advantage or 

-. diſadvantage of the whole, or any particular 
part, may be readily ſeen and diſcovered, for 
which purpoſe that moſt excellent method, 
called double entry, or the Ealian manner, 

has been invented, and now generally prac- 


died by all regular accomptants, eſpecially 


merchants a 


BOO/K-WORM (S.) a ſmall inſect that breeds 


in books; alſo one that is a great reader. 
BOOM (S. ) a large piece of timber, iron chain, 

or other matter, ſtretched croſs a river, or 

mouth of a' harbour, to hinder the enemy's 


ſhips from coming in; and in the Sea Lan- 


* guoge, is a large pole with which they ſpread 
the clew or corner of the ſliding ſail. 
BOON (S.) a favour, good turn, or friendly 
office; alſo ſomething aſked for by prayer, 
petition, or requeſt. 
BOOR (S.) a countryman, and commonly 
means aclowniſh, -unmannerly perſon. 
BOO'RISH (A.) rude, unmannerly, clowniſh, 
 -unpoliſhed, or untaught. | . 
BOOSE(S ) car and earth mixed together, as 


it comet out of the mine, and before it is 


cleanſed, dreſſed, or fit to be ſmelted. 
-BOUT {S, ) a covering for the leg, commonly 
made of leather, to ride or walk in the dirt 
wich; allo that part of a coach which is 
under the driver's ſeat; allo in Bargaining, 


. 


B OR” 
when ſomething is given freely, or more 
than the commodity, is ſaid to be given 
to boot ; alſo a ſort of torture to force cri- 
minals to confeſs what they are charged 
with, which is a ſtocking of parchment put 
on the leg moiſt, by drying it by the fire it 
ſhrinks very much, and thereby ſqueezes the 
leg, and cauſes violent pain; another ſort is 
made thus, having four ſtrong boards, two 
are put between the criminal's le's, and the 
two others placed one onthe fide of one leg, 
and the other on t'other, then drawing the 
boards tight againſt the legs, by cords, they 
break the bones; alſo when there is given 
ſomething over and above, in exchange, *tis 
ſaid to be given 1 boot, or more than the 
bare price. 

BO-O'TES{S. ) a conſtellation inthe northern 

hemiſphere near the pole itfelf. Prolomy makes 

23 ſtars in it, Tychbo 28, and Flamſteed 45. 

BOOTH (S.) a hut or cottage, run up ſlight!y 

with boards, to ſell goods in a fair, exhibit 
plays or drolls, ſhew ftrange creatures, &c. 

BOO”'TLESS (A.) unprofitable, to no pur- 
poſe, vain or fooliſh. 

BOO'TY (S.) plunder, ſpoil, prize; alſo a cant 
word ſignifying a pretence to one thing, and 
at the ſame time an attention to the con- 
trary, in order to cheat, impoſe upon, and 
draw in a perſon to lay wagers, play at ſome 


game, &c. 

-PEE'P Part.) the ſtanding hid and look- 

ing out privately, for fear of being ſeen, &c. 

RA (S.) a mineral ſalt, uſed in ſordering, 

brazing, and caſting gold and other metals, 

called by the ancients chryſocolla ; it is allo 
uſed in medicine, and to compoſe fucus for 
the ladies. 

BO/RDER (S.) in Heraldry, is an ordinary, .o 

called, becauſe it hems in, or ſurrounds the 

field; it is eſteemed the mark of protection, 
favour, and rewards, beſtowed by kings up- 

on their favourites, as a ſure defence 2. 

gainſt their enemies: It muſt be about ore 

| faxth part of the breadth of the ſhield. Ali 
the end, edge, or limits of a garment or : 
country; with the Printers, an ornament ci 
flowers, ſcrolls, &c. ſet about the edges of 
ſmall compoſitions ; with the Floriſts, thole 
leaves that ſtand about the middle thrum of 
flower 3 with Gardeners, the edges of garden 

| beds, with box, thrift, &c. 

BO/RDER (V.) to ornament the edges d 
ſkirts of things. 

BO'RDERERS (S.) ſuch people as inhabit tbe 
utmoſt confines of one country, and ſo art 
neareſt to thoſe of another. 

BORE S.) the hollow or cavity of a gun, 
large or ſmall. : 

BOKE (V.) to make CDI ee ou = 
any matter whatever, as to bore-trees for wi” 

ter- pipes, „ &c, 5 

80 REAL. Hake belonging to the north; ſo ia 

* Aſtronomy, Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cant, 


and 1 boreal figns 
Lee irgo, arecalled the fax BO REA 
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BO/REAS (S.) now the north - wind, bat 
merly ſignified the north-eaſt wind at 
time of the ſummer ſolſtice. 

BOREE/ (S. a ſort of French dance, compoſed 
of three ſteps joined together with two mo- 
tions, and begun with a crochet rifing ; the 
firſt couplet contains twice four meaſures,and 
the ſecond twice eight ; it confiſts of a ba- 
lance, ſtep, and a coupee. ; 

To be BORN V. to be brought into the 
world, or diſch-r/ed from the womb, &c. 

- alſo to be permitted, ſuffered or endured, &c. 

BO'ROUGH or BU'RROW (S., a large vil- 
lage or corporate town, that is not a city, 
and which ſends one or more burgeſſes to 
parliament, 

BO'/ROUGH - BRIDGE or BU'RROW. 
BRIDGE (S.) in the Weft- Riding of York- 
ſhire, is a corporation, market, and poſt- 
town, that ſends two members to parlia- 
ment; it is but of ſmall extent, being about 
three furlongs long, and as m any broad; it 
has a good market on Saturdays, and ſtands 
on the ſhore of the Ure, over which is a 
very high ſtone-bridge ; it is 160 computed 
and 104 meaſured miles diſtant from London 

BO/RROW (V.) to take up money or goods 
upon credit, in order to pay or return it to 
them again in kind or value. 

BO'RROWER (S.) a perſon that gets or de- 
fires the. uſe of his friend's or neighbour's mo- 

. ney or goods, by conſent, 
BO/>CAGE (S.) a place ſet with trees, a grove 
or thicket; in Law, maſt, or ſuch food as 
woods and trees afford the cattle ; in Paint- 
ing, a table or picture that repreſents much 
wood or trees, 

BO/SK (A.) fuddled, half or quite drunk. 

BO/SOM (S.) that part of the body that con- 

© tains or encloſes the heart; and Figuratively 
means taking the greateſt care, or putting 

the higheſt value upon a thing; eſpecially in 
the ſcripture, as, the wife of our ſor, La 
zarus was carried into Abrabam's boſom, 

BO/SPHORUS (S.) the geographical name for 

a ſtreight or narrow ſea, of which the moſt 
noted are the Boſpborus of Thrace, vulgarly 
called the ſtreights of Conſtantinople, and the 
Cymmerian Boſphborus, generally called the 
ſtreights of Kapbe, 

BO/SSAGE or BO'SCACE (S.) in Arcbitecture 
a large, rough, unwrought ſtone laid in a 
building, to be afterwards carvedwith thields, 
capitals, arms, &c, Sometimes ruſtick work 
is ſo called. 

BO/STON (S.) in Lincolnſhire, an ancient fa- 
mous town, built on both ſides the river Vi- 
tham, over which there is a high woc den 
bridge, a little below which the river falls 
into.the ſea: It has a commodious haven 
for ſhips, and two markets weekly on Wed- 

neſday and Saturday; its chur h is very large 
and beautiful; the tower, hi- h is 280 foot 
high, ſerves as a guide for mariners; the 

. "hower has 365 ſteps, and the church 52 

a ; 


4] Hindows, and:22 pillars: It is a tog cor- 


| bungling work man at any ſort of buſineſs ; 


- wear 


© porate, governed by a mayor and 12 alder- 
men, and ſends two members to parliament, 
it is diſtant from London go computed, and 
114 meaſured miles, 

BOSWORTH (S.) in Leiceſterſbire, an anci- 
ent pleaſant town, ſituated up n a hill, in 
a wholeſome air and fruitful foil, both for 
corn and graſs, having a good market week- 
ly on Wedneſday ; about three miles from 
this town was fought the decifive battle be- 
tween Henry VII. and Richard III it is 
diſtant from London 83 computed, and 104 
meaſured miles. 

BOT A/Ni.K or BOTA'NICAL (A.) of or 
belonging to herbs or plants, A 

BOTA/NI KS or BO'TANY S.) the ſcience 
of herbs and plants, which ſearches into the 
ſeveral ſpecies or kinds, teaching how to diſ- 
tinguiſh their forms, virtues, uſes and ſorts. 

BO/TANIST (S.) one who ſtudies the nature, 
production, and virtues of plants and herbs. 

BOTANO'LOGY (S.) the deſcription of 
herbs and plants. 

BOTCH (S.] a patch or piece upon a gar- 
ment to ſtop a hole; alſo an ordinary bad 
piece of work of any kind ; alſo an ulcer or 
fore, 

BOTCH (V) to mend old cloaths, or to work 
after a clumſy, bad manner, | 

BO/TCHER (S+) a mean, ordinary; bad, or 


and in particular, a taylor that makes up or 
mends old cloaths. 

BOTH (Part.) fignifies two in number, or as 

well one party, fide or thing, as the other. 

BO'TTLE (S.) a veſſel to hold liquor, of va- 

rious fizes and forms, commonly made of glaſs. - 

BO'TTOM (S.) the loweftpart ofa thing, or 
that it ſtands or is built upon. 

RO'/TTOMLESS (A.) a thing without a bot- 
tom, or that is ſo deep that the bottom 
cannot be known or found out. 

BOTTO/MRY or BOTTOMREE' S.) a ſort 
of uſury, founded upon the ſafe return of a 
ſhip from the voyage ſhe is ſentupon 3'which 
is, that the maſter, purſer, &c. takes up a 
certain ſum of money to trade with at the 
rate of 20, 30, or 40 per Cent, to be repaid 
at the ſafe return of the ſhip ; but if ſhe 
founders, is taken, &c. the lender loſes 
both principal and intereſt. 

BO/TTONY S.) one of the croſſes in Heral. 
dry," whoſe top and bottom are formed like 
what is called clubs in cards. 

BOTTS (S.) a fort of worms or grubs that 

torment the fundaments of horſes, and eat 

up the graſs upon bowling-greens. 
aro (S.) the thickeſt part of a caſk or 
| e. | 

BOUGH (S.) a branch or ſmall part of a tree. 

BOUGHT (A.) any thing purchaſed with 
money. : 

BQUNCE (S.) the ſudden noiſe or crack of 

confined gunpowder,&c. alſo the huff, brag, 


orſwaggering of a bully, or great pretender, 
BOUNCE 


BOW 


ſtamp, or pretend to great matters; alſo the 
ſudden burſting of a fire-rocket, &c. 

3 (S.) a bully, or bectoring bra- 
vadoe. 

BOUND (V.) obliged to perform ſome con- 
tract or duty ; alſo to be tied, chained, cr 
faſtened to a place; alſo to limit, reſtrain, or 
terminate the power, juriſdiction, or autho- 
rity of an officer, magiſtrate, or meſſenger; 
to ſet up marks how far a country, province, 
or pariſh extends. 

BOU/NDARY(S. )whatever limits the extent 
of a country, province, pariſh, office, or 
commiſſion. 

BOU/NDEN (A.) obliged to do or perform 

© ſomethin 


& . 

BOU/NDLESS (A.) unlimited, without any 
reſtraint. 

BOU/NTEOUS or BOU/NTIFUL (A.) cha- 
ritable, benevolent, kind, generous, free, 

" open- hearted. 0 

BOU'NT EOUSNESSorBOU/NTIFULNESS 
(S.) liberality, generofity, kindneſs, chari- 
tableneſs, open-hcartedneſs. 

BOU/NTY (S.) liberality, kindneſs, &c. 

BOU RGEMASTERS or BURGMESTERS 
(S.) the principle magiſtrates in the cities of 


merits Cote 


— 


woe ” 
* 
BEAT” 


In a garden, made up of twigs of trees and 


in it to regale themſelves. 

BOWL (S.) a ball of wood made to play with 
upon a green, &c. alſo a veſſel of ſmall ca- 
pacity, uſed to lade up water from one veſſel 
to another, &c. alſo a large cup, made of 
gold, ſilver, china, wood, glaſs, &c. to con- 
tain a quan 
perſons, and which uſually is compounded of 
ſpirituous liquors, mixed with water, ſugar, 
the juice of lemons, c. ſometimes called 
punch, ſometimes cool tankard, &c. 

BOWL (V.) to throw, toſs, or play with, or 
at bowls, on a green, &c. 

BOW-LEGGED (A.) crooked-legged, &c. in 
ſuch a manner,that the feet or ankles come 
cloſe together, but the calves, &c. are di- 
ftant, or much ſtretched from one another. 

BOWSE V.) to carouſe or drink much, to 
delight in wine, ſtrong beer, &c. 

BO/WYER (S.) one whoſe trade is to make 
bows and arrows fit for archery. 

BOX (S.) a ſmall cheſt or caſket to put mone 
or jewels in; alſo a larger ſort to put ſervants 
cloaths, linen, &c. in; alſo a tree pleaſant 
for its greenneſs, the wood whereof is much 


Germany, Holland, and Flanders, to whom 
belong the 3 adminiſtration of 
ce, policy, and finances; in different 
— — authority is different, each hav 
ing its particular laws and ſtatutes, and is 
much the ſame with aldermen in England. 
BOURN or BURN (S.) an old common name 
for a ſmall river, or rivulet, from. whence 
towns built near them are often called, as 
Settenburn, Sc, | 
BOUT (S.) a trial, endeavour, attempt; alſo 
a battle or fighting-match, 


' 


uſed to make mathematical inftruments,&c. 
BOX (V.) to fight with hands or fiſts, without 
ny other weapon. 

BOY (S.) the male - kind of the human ſpecies, 
till he is about 15 years old, is ſo called. 
BOY'ISH (A.) childiſh, acting like a boy, 

without much judgment, {kill, or know- 
ledge ; alſo delighting in toys and baubles. 
BOYLE or ABBY-BOYLE (S.) a poſt-town 
in the county of Roſcommon, and province 
of Connaught, in Ireland; ſends two members 
to parliament, and ſtands 72 miles NN 


BOU/TEFEUS: ) a common incendiary, one 
who practiſes ſetting houſes on fire, ſowing 
ſedition, &c. 

BOW (S.) an inftrument of war uſed before 
the invention of guns. The croſs-boww ſtill 
remains, and is to ſhoat pigeons, hares, 
and deer, though prohibited, being ſo con- 

triwed, that it will carry a bullet or bullets a 
conſiderable diſtance, and do execution; the 
Mathematicians uſe an inſtrument called a 
bw, to projet the ſphere, and draw large 
draughts of ſhips, &c. alſo the name of an 
inſtrument formerly uſed by navigators, but 
now laid aſide; that part of a ſhip that be- 
gins at the loof, and compaſſing it ends at the 
Kern, is ſo called. In Scripture, it meta- 

phorically Ggnifies firength,, protection, 
deſtruction, &. 

BOWE (S. in Devanſure, a ſmall, but pretty 
neat town, with a conſiderable market on 
Thurſday; diſtant from Londen 153 com- 
puted, and 180 meaſured miles. N 

EO“ WELS (S.) the guts; and metaphorically, 
to be tender- hes xtad or charitable: is to 


from Dadlin, 
2 (V.) to prattle, ſquabble, wran- 


, 


tn (v.) to tie, bind, encompaſs, or draw 


down tight with cords, &c · 

BRACE (S.) a faſtening or cramp-iron for 
beams or ſtones ; alſo a meaſure at Venice 
one yard 96 of an Engliſb ell; alſo 
the thick thongs of leather, upon which a 
coach hangs ; allo the two ropes belonging 
to the yards of a ſhip, whoſe office is to ſet 
them ſquare, or even acroſs the ſhip. In 
Hunting, it is the number two. 

BRA/CED (A.) tied down, or well faſtened. 
In Heraldry, the intermingling of three 
cheveronels in the baſe of the eſcutchcon. 

BRA'CELET (S.) an ornament for womens 
wriſts or arms; alſo a piece of defenſive 
armour for a ſoldier's arm, 

BRA'CHMANS, BRA/MENS or BRA'MINS 

(S. a ſect of Gymnoſophiſts or Indian phi- 

loſophers, famous in the works of the anci- 

ents. They lived partly in woods, where they 
conſulted the ſlars, and improved themſelves 


have bouelx of cowyaſſion, [ 
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(S.) a ſmall arbour, or light parlour - 
greens, to ſhade the ſun from thoſe who fit 


tity of liquor ſufficient for ſeveral 
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+ and teach the mo- 
rality; they believed that the ſouls of men 
paſſed into beaſts, eſpecially oxen, deſpiſed 

+ death, and placed happineſs in aefoilngithe 
gifts of fortune. The ancient Philoſophers 
uſed to go often into India to conſult the 
Gymnoſophitts, from whom it is ſuppofed 
Eybageras learned the opinion of the Me- 
tempſychofis ; the preſent Banians are a 
ſet of prieſts called Brachmans. 

+ 1 _ — of or pertaining to the arm, 

as * artery, is the great a 
that runs — &c. e 

BRACHY*GRAPHY (s.) che art of writing 
ſhort- hand. 

BRACHY4LOGY (s.) brevity, ſhortneſs of 
ſpeech, conciſeneſs of expreſſion. 

BRACK (s.) à fault, crack, flaw, or part 

broken in thing, uſually applied to 
cloth when'ſmall rents have been made init, 

BRA/ CKET'S (S. )ſupports put under ſhelves or 

ather iſlight work, as coverings, c. with the 

Shrpaorights mall knee-timber: that ſupport 
the galleries, gratings at the head, &c. 

BRACKISH S.) ſaltim, any liquid mixed 
with a moderate quantity of ſalt. 

BRA/CKLEY (s.) in Northamprenſhire, on the 
bank of theOw/ſe,an ancient large town corpo- 
rate, in-which are two pariſh churches. It 
formerly had a college, -which is now uſed 
for a free-ſchool ; isgoverned by a mayor and 
oldermen, and ſends two Members to parlia- 
ment; but its market on Wedneſday is but 

| ſmall, occaſioned by the removal of the wool! 
from it, for which it uſed to be the ſtaple of 
the county ; diſtant from London 48 com- 
puted, and 57 meaſured miles. 

BRA/DFFELD (S.) in Efex, a town whoſe 
market is weekly-on Thurſday; diſtant from 
London 39 computed, and 45 meaſured miles. 

BRA”'DFOR TH or BRA'DFORD (s.) a town 
in the e Riding of Yorkforre, whoſe mar- 
ket is weekly on Thurſday ; diftant from 
- 145 computed, and 183 meaſured 


es. 

BRA/DNINCH or BRA'DNIDGE (S.) in 
Dewonfhire, This town conſiſts of three parts; 
the fee, the manor, and the borough ; The 
fee, conſiſts of freeholders, who are to attend 
the lords court twice a year, tomake preſent- 
ments; the manor, conſiſts of ſuch as hold 
© their lands of their lord by fine, which they 
pay every three weeks, as they can agree ; 
the , that Holds a charter under the 
lord, by which they challenge a power to 
e a mayor annually, who has the go- 
vernment of the place, and 1s a juftice of 
the peace by his office. It anciently ſent two 
members to parliament ; but upon petition, 
complaining of the charge, they were ex- 
cus d, upon paying frre marks. They have 
many privileges, fuch as holding a weekly 
market, c. It is diſtant from London about 

235 computed, and 777 meaſured miles. 


BKANCH (S.) a part of a whole thing iſſuing 


B RA 


IBRADS (S.) long, thin, ſlender nails, uſed to 

dtive into thin fir, and other boards, to k 
them from ſplitting, having no heads, and 
are drove down within the ſurface of 


wood. 

BRAG V.) to boaſt, vaunt, or pretend to 
great matters of wealth, ſkill, or learning, 
BRAG or BRAGGADO'CIO (S.) a noiſy, 

pretending, ſwaggering fellow, that is not 
able to perform what he pretends to, 
BRAID (S.) a ſmall, narrow ſort of lace, uſed 
for ornamenting womens ſhoes, bed- curtains, 
Ac. alſo a lock of hair wore or plaited. 
BRAID (V.) to plait, weave, or curl the 
hair, &c. 
BRAIN (S.) generally means that large, ſoft, 
whitiſh maſs contained in the cranium or 
Kull, wherein all the organs of ſenſe termi- 
nate, and, the opinion of many, the ſoul 
roſides 


BRAI/NLESS (A.) heedleſs, careleſs, fooliſh, 
filly, wild, extravagant. 
BRAI'NSICK (A.) mad, frenzical, diſcom- 
poſed in mind, love-fick, fickle, irre ſolute, 
wavering. 
BRAI/NTREE (S.) in Eſr, a town whoſe 
market is weekly on Wedneſday, which is 
well furniſhed with corn and proviſion .Here 
thoſe woolen manufactures called bays and 
ſays are made, in great abundance, and ex- 
ported to Portugal and Spain; 34 computed, 
and 42 meaſured miles from London, 
BRAKE (S.) an inſtrument to dreſs hemp or 
flax with; alſo a name of female fern; alſo 
a.ſhavp bit or ſnaffie far horſes, &c. 
BRA'MBER (S.) in Suſſex a borough-town, 
ſo much reduced, that there are ſcarce twen- 
ty houſes in the town, nor any of the inha- 
tants above the degree of a beggar, and 
yet it ſends two members to parliament. 
BRA'MBLE /S.) a wild, ptickly ſhrub, 
BRA'MPTON (S.) in Cumberland, a ſmall 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday. 
The lands of this town are for the moſt part 
demeſne, and the lord keeps here yearly a 
count-leet, and two of frank pledge for the 
whole barony of Gilliſſand. The town is 
now all cuſtomary tenants or demeſne. It 
is diſtant from London 225 computed, and 
287 meaſured miles. 
BRAN (S.) the huſky part of corn when 
ground ; alſo an addition to the name of a 
at or near a river, as Branſton, c. 


from a common fteck, as the arm or bough 
of a tree; a child, ild, &c. in a 
family; alſo the horn of a ſtag's head, or 
the hoot or part ofa church candleſtick,&c. 
BRANCH gv.) to ſpread abroad, or divide 
— families, &c. 

BRAND {'S. / a burning log, or ſmall flick ; 
alſo a mark of diſgrace for ſome vile or diſ- 
-obliging action done againft the common- 

; wealth ; 
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| wealth; alfs-aoy thing that gives a perſon} BRA'ZEN (A.) a veſſel made of braſs alſo 2 


an infamous name or character. "248 
BRAND (V.) to mark or burn with an iron, 
— eſpecially for criminal matters. 
BRA NDISH V.) to flouriſh, wave, or ſhake 
a ſword, &c. in a vaunting manner. 
BRA/NDON CS.) in Suffolk, had formerly a 
market weekly on Thurſday, which is now 
diſcontinued '; yet it is remarkable, 1. For 
its convenient ſituation upon the Ozoſe, hav- 
ing both a bridge and a ferry over it, for 
the conveying goods to and from the Iſle of 
Ely. 2. For its three annual fairs on Feb. 
14, Juve 11, and Nev. 11. 3. For being 
the lordſhip. and eſtate of the biſhop of Ep. 
Diſtant from London 67 computed, and 78 
meaſured miles. : 
BRA/NDY (S.) a ſtrong, ſpirituous liquor, diſ- 
tilled from grapes, wine, molaſſes and malt. 
BRA/NGLE V. to quarrel, diſpute, contend, 
ſcold, brawl; &c. - | 
BRASS (S.) a compound or mademetal,uſual- 
ly of lapis calaminaris and copper, though 
Gm chymiſts make itof other ingredients; 
the ancient hiſtorians have made a great buſ- 
tle about Corinthian braſs, pretending it was 
- a compoſition of common braſt, gold, and 
filver, all run together, with which the fa- 
- mous Greek ſtatuaries and founders made ſome 
of the celebrated figures of antiquity ; but o- 
chers of more diſcretion, and better enquiry, 
reje& this account ; the Syriack tion 
of the Bible ſays, that Hiram made the veſ- 
ſels for Solomon's temple of Cirinthian braſe, 
BRA'SSY (A.) partaking of the nature of, or 
like to braſs, | 
BRAT (S.) a contemptuous name for a fro- 
ward child, or one ef mean extraction. 
BRAVE (A.) gallant, courageous, ſtout, reſo- 
- Jute, bold, daring. 
BRAVE (V.) to bully, hector, dare, affront, 
to hold out reſolutely. 

BRA'VERY (S.) courageouſneſs,reſoluteneſs, 
undauntedneſs; a finery, gallantneſs, &c. 
BRA/VOor BRA/VADO (S.) a bully, a hec- 
toring, impudent fellow, a mercenary mur- 

der 


er. 
BRAWL (TV.) to ſcold, wrangle, quarrel, 
chide, find fault. 
BRAWN (S. the fleſh of a boar ſouſed or 
iekled, with which tavern-keepers uſual- 
ly treat their cuſtomers at Cbriſtmas. 
BRA“ WN (A.) ftrong, robuſt, finewy, luſ- 
ty, vigorous. 
BRAY (V.) to cry out, or make a noiſe like 
an aſs; to pound or break ina mortar, 
BRAY (S.) a ſmall poſt- town in the county 
of Wicklow, and province of Leinſter in 
Treland; 10 miles S E of Dublin. 
BRAZE (V.) to mend a crack, ſtop up a hole, 
or ſorder with braſs, or a compoſition of 
braſs and tin; ſometimes of braſs and ſilver, 
or borax and roſin; in the operation great 
care muſt be taken to lay the edges, ſo that 
each part may be touched with the ſorder, 
which is melted over a clear fire. 


- fooliſh, bold, impudent fellow, or naughty 


ware, | 
BREACH (S.) a hole made ina wall by the 
enemy, in order to get into, and take a 
town, city, or caſtle ; alſo a quarrelling be- 
tween two or more friends ; alſo the break - 
ing of the bank of a river, whereby the 
water overflows the country. 
BREAD (S.) the common food of moſt coun. 
tries, made of differeat ſorts of corn, &c.and 
is ſometimes put for all the neceſſaries of 
human life, eſpecially in the ſcriptures. 
BREADTH (S.) one of the common defini- 
tions of body, figure, or extenſion, and re- 
lates particularly to the conſtituting of a 
plane or ſurface, in a Geometrical Senſe ; 
whereas length, abſtractedly conſidered, 
makes only a line or mere diſtance, but 
breadth, being never alone, determines how 
much ſpace the area of any thing takes up, 
BREAK (V.) to divide or part any thing aſun- 
der, rudely or by accident ; alſo to become a 
bankrupt or inſolvent; alſo totake out part 
of a ſhip's cargo, is to break bulk; ſo in For- 
tification, to open the trenches, or begin the 
- works towards carrying on a ſiege; or to lay 
the foundation of a wall, houſe, caſtle, bat- 
tery, &c. is to break ground; ſo to train or 
manage a horſe, dog, &c. is to break him 
fit for ſome game or other / ww 
BREAST (S.) in Anatomy, that fleſhly protu- 
berant part of the body with which women 
ſuckle their children, much more viſible and 
uſeful in women than men; the fize is not 
only different in different women, but at dif- 
ferent times in the ſame women, being al- 
ways much the largeſt in geſtation and lac- 
tation; it's form is globous, having a point 
or pipe in the middle, vulgarly called the 
nipple, the extremity whereof is perforated, 
to which reach the lacteal tubes. 
BRE/AST-PLATE (S.) a piece of armour, 
- wore on the front of a perſon's body. 
BRE'AST-WORK (S.) in ArchiteFure, a 
wall built about four foot high. 
BREATH (S.) the air received and diſcharg- 
ed by any animal, by the dilation and com- 
preſſion of the lungs. 
BREATHE (V., to gently receive and diſ- 
charge the external air, 
BRE'ATHLESS (A.) dead, without life or 
motion. , 
BRE'<KNOCK (S.) the county town of Breck- 
nockſhrre, ſeated at the meeting of the rivers 
Hoaney and Lie, over which is a good ſtone 
bridge. It is a place of greatantiquity, and 
at preſent a very large bailiwick town, con- 
taining three pariſh-eburches, one of which 
is collegiate, Its houſes are well-built, and 
was once defended by a caſtle, and a ſtrong 
wall. it is governed by two bailiffs, 15 al- 
dermen, two chamberlains, a town clerk, &c. 


ſends one member to parliament, is well in- 
a habited, 


BRA'ZIER(S.) a maker er dealer in bnlz 
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. habited, has the | held here, enjoys a 
— 95 clothing, has two marketrweek® 

on Wedneſday and Saturday, which are 
well ſupplied with corn, cattle, æc. About 
two miles from this town is a large meer or 


| pool, ſome miles in compaſs, called Brecknock | 


, where formerly ſtood a large city, 
which was ſwallowed u by an earthquake, 
It is 123 computed, 161 meaſured mlies 
diſtant from London. | 

BRE/CKNOCKSHIRE (S.) in Seurb Wales, 
abounds with mountains, ſome of which 
are exceeding high and craggy, particularly 
 Menuchdonny-Hill ; and therefore by ſome 
nick-named 12238 5 Vet there are 
ſeveral fruit ful plains and valleys in it, where 
cattle feed, and corn grows plentifully. The 
Ile and Wye are the two rivers that run 
and water it, which are ſtored with 

t plenty of excellent Salmon, trouts, &c. 

It has 61 pariſh- churches, and four market- 
towns, and ſends one member to parliament; 
is in Llandaff dioceſe ; is about 106 miles in 

...circumference, and has about 6000 houſes. 

BREECH (S.) the buttocks, or that part of 

the body we ſit on; alſo the hinder-part of a 
ſmall or great gun. 

BREE'CHES. (S.) that part of a man's cloath- 
ing that covers his thighs, private parts, and 
buttocks, 

BREED (V.] to produce, or bring forth young; 
alſo to nouriſh, bring up, or educate. 

BREE'DING (S.] producing, nouriſhing, edu- 

_- cating ; alſo manners or behaviour. 

BREEZE S.) a briſk or freſh gale of wind 
blowing from the land or ſea ; alſo an inſet 

called the gad fly or horſe fly. 

BRE/NTFORD, BRA/NDFORD or 
BRA'YNFORD (S.) in Middleſex, It is 

but a chapelry or hamlet to Hanwell, yet 
hath a good weekly market on Tueſday, 
This town enjoys a very good trade, occa- 
ſioned by its being the great thoroughfare of 
the weſtern road from and to Lzndor, and its 
having the advantage of the Thames coming 
near it, It conſiſts of twe ftreets or parts, 


* 


the Old and the New, which makes the 


whole very long, and is 8 computed, and 10 
meaſured miles diſtant from London. 
BREVE (S.) in Mack, is a long note of the 
quantity of two bars, or common meaſures, 
and > commonly wrote with the charac- 
ter U, 


- _ 
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BRE'VIARY-(S) a ſort of maſs or er- 


book, uſed hy the, church of Rome, c. at 
different hours of the day; the office called 
matiins was formerly faid in the night, the 
lauds began at ſun-rifing, or fix o'clock ; 
the prime, the tierce, the ſexte, and the 
nones, are ſo called from the reſpective di- 
viſions of the day; the veſpers are ſaid after 
ſun-ſet, and the compline after nine o'clock; 
the cuſtom of divine — at different hours 
in the courſe of the 24, is very ancient in 


* 


BRI 
auf, and afterwards the brew/ary, from its 

+ ing a vollection and epitome of all the 
prayers, copfiſting of pſalms, leſſons out of 
the ſcriptures, and homilies out of the fa- 
thers, or the lives of ſome faints ; both the 
clergy and laity practiſe ſaying the breviaries 
at home, when they cannot go to church. 

BRE'VIATE (S.) an extract of a writing, 
deed, caſe, &c. 

BRE'VITY (S.) ſhortneſs, conciſeneſu, brief- 
neſs in words or writing. 

BREW (V.) to mix, manage, or order liquors, 
but commonly means the making drink, 
ſtrong or ſmall, from malt. 

BRE'WER (S.) a mixer of different drinkable 
liquors, in order to make them palatable 3 

but particu/arly thoſe perſons who make ale, 
ers &c. from malt, for publick ſale, are ſo 
called. 

BRE”WESS or BRE WIS (S.] biſcuits or 
cruſts of bread ſoaked in the liquor and fat 
of boiling meat, | 

BRE'W-HOUSE (S.) the place or office where 

drink is made from malt, &c. | 

BRE'WOOD (S.) a ſmall but pretty town in 

Staffordſhire, whoſe market is weekly on 

Tueſday, The biſhop of - Litchfield is lord 
of the m It is diſtant from London 
toi computed, and 127 meaſured miles, 

BRIBE (V.) to give gifts to a perſon to do 
or forbear an action, heought to forbear or do. 

BRY'BERY (S.) the art of corrupting a perſon 

by gifts large promiſes, &c, to do contrary 

to hi duty. | g 

BRICK S.) thoſe pieces of baked clayey earth, 
with which common houſes are built ; alſo 

a long, thin, narrow loaf, which the Bakers 

commonly make very cruſty. 

BRI'CK-BAT (S.) a piece of broken brick. 

BRI'CK-KILN (S.) the place where bricks 

are burned, baked, or hardened by fire, to 

fit them for the uſe of building, &c. 

BRI/DAL. (A.) Something belonging to a 
bride or marriage. | * 1 

BRIDE (S.) a new- married woman. 

BRI'DEGROOM (S.) a new-matried man, 

or the huſband of the bride. 

BRIDGE (S.) a paſſage or place made or bui 

of wood, ſtone, brick, &c. to paſs or 

over a river, ditch, valley, or any place o- 

therwiſe unpaſſable. 

BRI/DGEND (S.) a pretty large town in Gla- 

morganſhire, ſeated on the river A 
which parts it into two parts, which are 

joined by a large ftone- bridge. © It hath a 

good market weekly on Saturday, and is 
| 135 computed, and 176 meaſured miles diſ- 
tant from London, ; ; 

BRI/DGE-NORTH({S.) a large, ancient mar- 
ket and borough-town in Shrepſbire, parted 
by the river Severn into two parts, called the 
upper and the lower, which are united by a 
large ſtone bridge of feven arches, which 
bath a gate, a gatehouſe, and ſome houſes on 
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the weſtery church; they were fit called the 


4 #4 ' 


it, The ſituation is boch pleaſant and heakth- 
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ful for dwelling, ard 
by the navigableneſs of the Severn, which 
runs through it. It conſiſts of ſeveral ſtreets 
well paved with pebbles: It is a very ancient 
cCorpt ration, enjoying many great privileges, 
being free from paying pontage, toll and cuſ- 
tom, to any other towns, and receives from 
many. It is governed by two bailiffs, who 
are elected annually out of the 24 aldermen, 
together with a recorder, a town-clerk, and 
other inferior officers. The bailiffs, for the 
time being, are lords of the manor for the 
ton and liberties. It ſends two members to 
.- parliament, who are choſe by the burgeſſes. 
Its market, which is very large, is weekly 
on Saturday. It hath four fairs annually, 
two wh are very great, and laſt three 
days each, to which perſons from all parts of 
the kingdom reſort to buy and ſell horſes, 
., black cattle, ſheep ,&c. and particularly large 
2 of hops; almoſt all ſorts of manu- 
. ures-are carried on here. It has two 
large pariſh-churches, but the ſettled income 
of the miniſters is but ſmall, the ancient 
revenues being wholly alienated by the fta- 
- tutes of diſſolution. Here is a free-ſchool for 
the burgeſſes ſons, which alſo ſends and 
maintains 18 ſcholars at the univerſity cf 
.: Oxford, It is diſtaut from London 108 com- 
_ puted, 135 meaſured miles. 
BRUDGE- ATER (S.) a large populous 
ton in Somerſet ſhire, on the river Parrot, 
which hath a good bridge over it, conſiſting 
of three large arches, it is well frequented 
both by traders and merchants, the river be- 
- ang capable of bearing ſhips of 100 tons. It 
is governed by a mayor, recorder, two alder- 
men, two bailiffs, 24 comm.on-coutcil men, 
and other inferior officers. It ſends two 
„members to parliament, hath a market 
weekly on Thurſday and Saturday, and three 
fairs annually ; hath a very large, hand- 
ſome church, and is diſtant from Landon 116 
computed, and 143 meaſured miles, 
NI DLE (V.) to reſtrain, manage, or keep in 
good order outſelves or others; to curb or 


115 in ſubjection. 
NE (C.) that part of a horſe's furniture 
that goes into bis mouth and about his head, 
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commodious for trade, [BRIDPORT (s.) in eee at a Bule 


diftance from the ſea-ſhore ate between 
two ſmall rivers. It is a borough and mar- 
ket · town, and has ſent two members to par- 
liament for near $00 years paſt. The mar- 
ket is weekly on Saturday. The corporation 
4s governed by two bailiffs, a — 2 and 
certain capital burgeſſes. In K. Henry VIIlth's 
time the bad ag aft of parliament in their 


make cables, &c. for ſhipping, for a certain 
time. Formerly it was a pace of great trade, 
having the river navigable, and a haven and 
iers, for the advantage and ſafety of ſhips; 
t by means of a great fickneſs, the town 
being almoſt depopulated, the uſual care was 
diſcontinued, and the lands choaked up the 
haven, and the piers fell to decay; and in 


the year 1722. an act for reſtoring and 
rebuilding the haven and piers of Bridport ; 
but it is feared it will hardly ever be effect- 
ed ; it is diſtant from on 115 comput- 


ed, and 145 meaſured miles. 

BRIEF (S.) letters patents to i ſufferen 
by fire, or any other publick calamity to col · 
le, receive, and appropriate to their own 
uſe the charitable benevolence of tender- 
heart:d pecp'e ; alſo the name of a meaſure 
of time in Mufick, which is the longeſt ex- 
preſſed by a fingle note. In Law, it is any 
writ whereby ſomething is commanded to be 
done, in orderto execute Juſtice, or perform 
the e In the church _ 
apoſtolical 5r1efs are the letters the pope diſ- 

tches to 2 85 and other magiſtrates re- 
ating to publick affairs; they are ſo called, 
becauſe they are very ſhort, written on pa- 
per, without any preface or preamble, in 
which they are diſtinguiſhed from bull:, 
which are ample, and always wrote on parch- 
ment ; a brief is ſealed with red wax, the 
ſeal of the fiſherman, or St. Peter in a boat, 
and always inthe preſence of the pope; they 
are now fuller than formerly, and uſed for 
graces and diſpenſations, as well as bufineſs. 

BRIEF (A ) ſhort, in few words, &c. 

BRIVER (S.) a prickly plant or hedge, com- 
monly very fragrant or ſweet in ſmell, and 
bearing wild roſes. 

BRIGA'/DE (S.) a party of horſe or foot in 


wherewith he is guided according to the wi 
BRI/DLINGTON or BU'RLINGTON (s. 
2 pretty large town in the Eaſt-Riding o 
. Yarkfbure, about five furlongs in length, fitu- 
ate on a, creek of the ſea, where is a very 
fe harbour for ſhips, and is uſed by the col 
iers. It is a place of good trade, having a 
ver commodious key for lading and unlading 
of goods, and has a large market weekly on 
. Saturday.” Two acts of parliament, one in 


-Y 


Milliam's ang the other in K.George It's 


time, have been. paſſed for repairing the 


an army, conſiſting of 8, 10, or 12 ſqua- 
drons of horſe, or 4, 6, or 6 battalions of 
foot, commanded by one general officer, 
called a brigadier, 

BRIGANTI'NE (S.) a ſmall, flat, open veſ⸗ 
ſel going both with ſails and cars, either for 
fighting or giving chace. 


BRIGGS -or GLA'MFORDBRIDGE (S.) in 


Lincaiyſbire, which is but an indifferent 
town, has a good market weekly on Thurſ- 
day; 122 computed, and 153 meaſured 
miles London, - 


of this harbour, in order to render it BRIGHT (A.) clear, light, thining ; alſo « 


Ne it is diſtant from London 


b computed, and 205 meaſured miles 
1 


man of learning and good natural parts, one 
very rtady and quick PEE 


favour, that none but this corporation ſhould 
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BRI'LLANT A.)glittering, ſparkling, 
ſhining ; alſo a high-metled ftately horſe. 
RIM (S.) the edge or utmoſt extent of any 

thing, as of a hat, cup, diſh, &c. . 
BRMMER (S.) a cup, Yaſs, or pot fled 
_ exceeding full, or juſt ready to run over- 
BRI/MMING (S.) the act of generation be- 

tween ſwine. | 
BRI'MSTONE (S,) the mineral called (ul. 
phur, which is one of the chymiſts univerſal 

inciples of all bodies, 
INDED or BRI'NDLED (A.) the being 
mixed or variegated with divers colours. 

BRINE (S.) the ſalt liquor or pickle that beef 
or pork. is preſerved in; alſo the liquor that 
_ falt is made of, and generally any ſalt liquor 

whatever. g 
BRING (V.) to cauſe a perſon or thing to 

come to another perſon or place. 
BRINK (S.) the edge or fide of a river, &c, 
BRUNY or BRUNISH (A.) any liquor of a 
ſaltiſh taſte or nature. 
BRISK (A.) lively, gay, airy, ſprightly, mer- 
ry, jovial, vigorous, active. | 
BRI'SKET (S.) that part cf the breaſt that 
lies next the ribs, 
BRISTLE (S. a ſtrong hair that is upon the 
back of a ſwine, particularly thoſe that ſtand, 
| grow, or are uon the Edge of the chine, or 
back - bone, | 
BRISTLE (V.) to ereft the hairs upright 
upon the back, like an enraged hog ; alſo to 
o upcourageoully to an enemy, to give him 
attle, or revenge an affront. 
BRI'STLY (A.) any thing that is full of ſtrong 
we hairs or briſtles. 
'STOL (S.) the greateſt, richeſt, and beſt 
port of trade of any city in England, except 
Londen, ſituate partly in Glouceherſbire, and 
partly in Hire; but doth really belong 
to neither, being a city which is a county in- 
corporate itſelf, and having diſtinct magiſ- 
trates of its own : Standing upon a pretty 
high ground between the Avon and the Frome, 
and preſents the beholders with a beautiful 
ſhe of publick and private buildings. It is 
reckoned the third city in Eng/and, The ri. 
ver Aven runs through the middle of it, over 
which there is a very good bridge, conſiſting 

of four large arches, upon which is built a 

ſtreet, with two rows of houſes on each fide, 

one like London-Bride : There is likewiſe a 

draw bridge over the river #rome, to let in 
ſhips, &c. The whole taken together is of 

a large extent, and circular form. Formerly 

the whole was encompaſſed with a double 
wall, of which only ſome ruinsnow remain 

It is a large opulent corporation, that ſends 

two members to parliament; and is governed 
by a mayor, aldermen, two ſherifts,a recor- 
der, &c. It is now encompaſſed with one 
wall, in which are fix gates. Its #treets are 
many, uniform, and well built, and all kept 
very neat, and free from all ill ſcents; no 


ing, bright, 


B RO 


all their goods, æc. are brought hegen. 
ed ard, of the city is built hee, th 
ſhops fully ſtocked with all forts of merchan- 
dize ; but the other parts are more ſpacious, 
and ſine houſes particularly the ſquare abou 
the key. It is well furniſhed with all ſorts 
- proviſions, having a market weekly, both on 
' Wedneſday and Saturday, and ſeveral yearly 
fairs. It hasa very noble key along the river 
Frome ; and although the generality of the 
inhabitants are ſaid to be of a ſordid, low 
way of thinking, having little politeneſs, yet 
on College-Green is a very handſome build- 
ing, called the Afembly- Room, which is 
thought will help to poliſh the gayer'part of 
them. The ſmallnefs of the Joel or Change 
oc caſioned them to procure an act of parlia- 
ment in 1723, for building another, —_ 
little more is yet done towards it (19733) 
than clearing the meal · market, where it is 
deſigned to be built, The manufacture of 
afs- bottles is ſo great, as to employ 1 5 large 
ſes in making them, which is occaſioned 
by the large export of wine, eyder, beer, &c. 
and particularly the hot-well water of St. 
Vincent, which among other excellent quali- 
ties is found to be a ſpecifick for the diabetes. 
There are 19 churches in it, though but 17 
pariſhes ; and befides thoſe, there ate a large 
number of meeting - houſes for Quakers, Bap - 
tiſts, &c. It is 94 computed, and 115 mea- 
ſured miles diſtant from London. 
BRITISH (A.] any thing belonging to the 
people or iſland of Great-Britain. | 
BRTTTTLE (A.) eaſy to break, weak, frail, 
crazy, or ſhort, that ſnaps or breaks without 
bending, or with very little trouble. 

BRI TTLENESS S. aptneſs to break, readi- 
neſs to 7 crack, or burſt aſunder. 
BROACH (V.) to report, or ſpread news 
abroad j to tap, or open a veſſel oF liquor, 
as it may run, or be drawn therent. 
_—_ (A.) wide, much extended from fide 

to fide, ' = 
BRO/AD-SIDE (S.) a Sea- Term, for the firing 
CONES MET 
nemy ; alſo any thruſt or upon 
a perſon, by way of accuſation or reply. in 
Printing, it is when one fide only is printed, 
as in ſheet almanacks, ' &c. "©. 5 
BROCA'DE (S.) a commodity wovewith di- 
vers mixture of colours, and gold and filver 
raiſed and enriched with flowers, and various 
ſorts of figures : Formerly at was confined to 
What was made wholly of gold or filver, or 
of both mixed; but now it is applied to any 
ſort of flower d works. | 
BROCK (S.) in Hunting, is a badger, and 
ſometimes a buck or bart of two years old. 
BRO/COLI (S.) an Tale plant of the colli- 
flower kind. 
BROGUE or BRO'GGLE (V.) to fiſh for 
eels by making the water muddy or thick, 
BROGUE (S.) a ſhoe without a heel; allo the 


Carts are permitted to come into the city, but 


1 


peculiar manner that foreigacrs diſcover then « 
e mn ſelves 


0 


ener i ee ts 
ſelves by ſpeaking Eagliſb, or any achuired 
tongue, after the manner ir OWN coun- 
try, either by accenting it like their own, 

or retaining their own idioms or 

BROVDER (V.) to adorn cloth, filk, &c. by 
ing with the needle, flowers, &c. the 
ſame with embrajder. 

BROlI. (V.] to roaſt meat upon the coals im- 
mediately, or mediately upon a gridiron laid 
upon the coals. 5 

- BROIL (S.) a-quarrel, diſturbance, falling 
out, or diſorder, either by words or blows. 

BRO/KAGE or BRO'KERAGE (S. )/the pay, 
reward, or allowance, that is given to. a 

perſon that finds cuſtomers, and ſells them 
the goods. of another perſon, whether a 
ſtranger or a native. 10 

© BROKE (A.) daſh d ta pieces, ruin'd, un- 
done, &c, ; . 

BRO/KER. (S.) a name common to ſeveral 

- ſorts of perſans, who do the buſineſs of other 

perſons; as, an Exchange broker is one, whoſe 
particular buſineſs is to know the courſe of 
exchange betweendifferentcities and nations, 

. for the uſe of ſuch perſons as want either to 
_ draw upon, or remit to them, Sock brokers 

are ſuch as buy and ſell for others, parts 01 
ares in the joint ſtock of a ration or 
ick company, as the Bank, Soutb-Sta, 

lia, London Aſſurance, York Buildinga, &c. 
And Pawn-broker) are a ſet of men who fur- 

niſh neceſſitous perſons with money, upon 2 

pledge of- goods, for the ſecurity of their 


principal, at ſuch extravagant intereſt asthey | 


- uhink fit to demand, ſome after the rate of | 
251. ſome 20, and ſome 30 per Cent. per 
Ann. and now cuſtom has ſtamped the name | 
of brokers upon thoſe, who buy and ſell old 
| houtſhold goods. | 
BRO/MLEY (S.) in Kent, a ſmall town, 
whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday ; this 
ton is noted for having the biſhop of Ro- 
cbeſter's palace, and the college or hoſpital for 
20 clergymen's'widows, built by Dr. Job 
Warner, biſhop of Rechbefter, and endowed 
dns” axy we An. fora chaplain, and 20 J. 
per Ann. for each widow ; diſtant from Lan- 
don 6 computed, and 9 meaſured miles. 
.  BRO'MLEY-PA'GGETS 8.) in-Seafford- | 
Sire, formerly called Bromiey- Abbot, at the | 
diſſolution of the abbies, &c, was given to 
the lord Page, to hold of the crown; it is 
= pretty town, und hath a | market 
weekly on Tueſday ; diftant from London 
10 2 and 128 meaſured miles. 
+ BRO'MSGROVE (S.) in Worcefterſhire, is a 
. Jarge town, fix furlongs in length, has about 
. 400 houſes, and drives a confiderable trade in 
clothing. is govern d by a bailiff, recorder, al- 
Amen, and other officers, hath a good mar- 
Kket weekly on Tueſdy, for corn and 
-provifions, and two fairs yearly; diſtant from 
don $2 computed, and 93 meaſured miles. 
BRO'MY ARD (S.) in Herefordſbire, a ſmall | 


«own, lying in the mid-way between Here. 


| fed and Nene,; the i 


oo. , * > 
* 


| county all is 

full of orchards, which renders it Ns 
ſant travelling in the fruit-ſeaſon; its market 
is weekly on Tueſday ; it is 96 computed, 
and 124 meiſured miles diſtant from London, 

BRO'NCHIA (S.) certain branches or hollow 
tubes belonging to the wind-pipe, that are 
diſperſed thro” the lungs. 


BRONCHO/TOMY G.) the art of cutting 


into the wind-pipe in a fleſhy or membran- 
ous part between the rings, to'prevent ſuf- 
focation or choaking in a ſquinancy, 
BRO/NCHUS (S) the middle or hollow part 
of the wind-pipe, compoſed of a great num- 
BRONTOLOGY"'S.) eleription 
| (S.} a deſcription or diſ- 
courſe of thunder. | . 
BROOCH (S.) a golden collar formerly worn 
yo the neck of ladies, &c. and with the 
ainters, it is a Picture all in one colour. 
BROOD S.) a parcel or company of chickens 
hatched by, and following one hen; often 
applied to women that have many children, 
BROOD (V.) to fit upon eggs, in order to 
hatch t * as a fowl does; alſo to fit in 
a re of ſtudy or contrivance, upon 
1 * * 
BROOK (S.) a ſmall running water or rivulet, 
BROOK (V.) to ſubmit to a thing patiently, 
to comply with hardſhips, or put up afflonts. 
BROOM (S.) a fort of green heath, with 
which is made an inftrument to ſweeep off or 
away any looſe matter from a floor, pave- 
ment, &c, theſe inſtruments are alſo made 
ſometimes with hair, or hog's briſtles, and 
ſometimes with other matter, as birch twigs, 
the refuſe of care flags, &c. 
BROO'MING or BREA'MING (S.) the 
burning of the dirt or filth that a ſhip hath 
contracted by a voyage, with broom, ftraw, 
reeds, &c, and when ſhe is on the careen. 
8 * the liquor in which fleſh or pulſe 
is boiled. | | 
BRO'THEL (S.) a houſe H debauchery, 
where naughty women act unſeemlineſs, and 
other diſtoneſty. | | 
BRO'THER 6. the name of relation be- 
tween two males derived from the ſame fa- 
ther and mother ; ſometimes to thoſe that 
ſpring from the ſame father, and a different 
mother ; ſometimes from the ſame mother, 
and a different father; ſometimes to the ho- 
thers of a wife or husband; the ancients ap- 
plied this form indifferently to almoſt allwho 
ſtood related in collateral lines, as unc les, ne- 
meals coufins german, &c. it is alſo uſed 
moſt companies and fraternities of men ; 
pecially monks of the ſame convent in ge- 
neral, one of the ſame country, nation and 
eſpecially the ſame religion, and univerſally 
for any man, as the deſcendent of Adam, 
according to Chrift”s command; ſometimes 
C of employ, whether good 
cr 
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BROTHERHOOD (s.) a company or ſoci- 

ety of men of the ſame family, trade or 
function. N 


BROW (S.) that part of the face that hangs | 


over the eye, covered with a ridge of hair ; 
in imitation whereof the ſummit or top of a 
hill that hangs over, is alſo called the brozo of 
the hill, 
BRO'W- ANTLER (S.) the firſt fart of a 


deer. 

BRO W- BEAT V.) to diſcountenance — 2 
ſon by angry or thereatening looks; to 
check, ſnub, or keep under. 

BROWN (A.) of a dark, duſty colour, ſun- 
burnt, c. | 

BROWN (S.) ſorretimes is the fir, or family 
name of a perſon, and ſometimes the name 


BUB 


, ow believe, that there is a relation be- 
een theſe worlds, and the parts from which 
they ſuppoſe them to ſpring; that each man 
has different qualities, conformably to the 
world which hath produced him, That 
from the firſt world came the wiſe-men, the 
learned and fine wits ; from the fecond, pru- 
dent men; from the third, the eloquent; 
from the fourth, crafty and ſubtile; from 
the fifth, gluttons; from the fixth, hberal ; 
from the ſeventh, cowards; from the 2 
laſcivious; from the ninth, tradeſmen, 

- labourers; from the tenth, gardeners ; from 
the eleventh, handicraft tradeſnen ; from 
the twelfch, murderers and thieves; from 
the thirteenth, the violent oppreſſors of the 
poor ; from the fourteenth, thoſe who have 


= 


of a colour in painting, ſuch as umber, &c. 
BRO/WNISTS (S.) a ſect who followed the 
opinion of one Brown, a ſchoolmaſter 


the gift of doing all things well. | 
BRU/MAL (A.) of or belonging to the win- 
ter, or cold time of the year. ; 


in Southwark, who condemned all ceremonies BRUMA'LIA (S.) a feaſt of Bacchus, cele- 


and ecclefiaſtical diſtinctions: He ſeparated 
from the eſtabliſhed church here in England, * 
and all the reformed churches abroad, af- 
firming there was a mixture of corruption in 
all other communions but their own. 

BROWSE or BRO'/WSEWOOD (S.) the 
young, tender-ſprouts of trees that come out 
early 1n the ſpring. 

BROWSE (V.) to foed upon the young ſprouts 
or twigs of trees, 

BRUISE (S.) a hurt received from a blow or 
ſtroke with a ftick,ftone,&c.which does not 
cut the fkin, nor cauſe the fleſh to bleed. 

BRUISE (V.) to prejudice, hurt, or ſpoil a 
thing by a blow, — or hard compreſſure. 

BRUIT (S.) a report, rumour; or common | 
talk of a thing. 

BRU'MA (S.) a falſe god of the Brachmanes, 


who according to their fables, produced as | 


many worlds, as he has conſiderable parts in 
his body. They ſay, that the firſt world, 
which was over heaven, was formed of his 
brains ; the ſecond, of his eyes; the third, | 
of his mouth; the fourth, of his left ear; 
the fifth, of the roof of his mouth, and 
tongue; the fixth, of his heart; the ſe- 
venth, of his belly; the eighth, of his privy 
parts; the ninth ; of the left thigh ; the 


brated among the ancient Romans twice a 
, viz, in November and February. 
BRUNT (S.) onſet; attack, aſſaulr ; alſo any 
difficulty or croſs accident. 
BRUSH (S.) an inftrument made of briſtles 
or hair to clean clothes, &c. with; alſo to 
int with. | JS 
BRUSH (V.) to clean or ſweep off the duſt or 
dirt from cloaths, &c. alſo a canting term 
for one who goes off privately, or-runs a- 
way from his creditors, or with ſtolen goods. 
BRU/SHER (8) a glaſs filled to the utmoſt 
or brim ; alſo one that gets or fteals away 
privately, ST 
BRU/SH- WOOD (S.) ſmall ticks or branches 
cut off for firing. — 
BRU/STLE (V.) to ſwagger, heftor, or va- 
pour, to go up to a perſon, as if ready to 
devour him, to make a noiſe or ruſtling like 
armour or garments made of ſtiff or thick 
filk, &c. | 
BRU/TAL or BRUTISH (A.) without any 
 fignsof rationality, ſenſe on humanity z the 
doing things wi'dly, and like enraged beaſts. 
BRUTE (S.) any kind of beaſt or animal that 
ſeems to act without reaſon. / a . 
BUB (S.) a cant or merry word for any ſort of 
drinkable liquor, 


tenth, of his knees; the eleventh, of his 'BU'BBLE (V. to cheat, impoſe upon, or de- 


heel; the twelfth, of the toes of his right 
foot ;; the thirteenth, of the ſole of his left 
foot ; and the fourteenth of the air which 
invironed him. In ſome of the figures of this | 
idol, the firſt world is marked on the top of 


his head ; the ſecond, upon his right eye; 


the third, upon his mouth; the fourth, upon 
his left eye ; the fifth, upon his throat; the 
ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, and ninth, as before 
ſd, the tenth, upon his right thigh ; the 
_ eleventh upon his right foot; the twelfth, 
upon his lett foot; the thirteenth, upon the 
ſale of the left foot; and the fourteenth, 
upoa an oval,which repreſents the air where - 


with ke h invironed. They would make 


ceive, under a ſpecious pretence of ſelling 
good bargains. ; 
BU'BBLE (S.] a bladder that ſwims upon the 
water; aiſo an ignorant perſon thats eaſily 
iwpcſed upon, and cheated; alſo any propoſal 
in trade that pretends to great advantages and 


large profits, to ariſe from hin ſical under- 


takings, many of which were on foot in the 
year 1720, which is from thence called the 
year of bubbles. In Phyſich, the little round 
drops of any fluid filled with air. 
BU'BLING (S.) a boiling or rifing gently up, 
like water throu:h the pavement from a 
broken pipe, &c. alſo the act of cheating or 
unpokng upon a perſon ö : 
UO 


, &. 


BUC B UD 
BU/RO ($.) a boil, blotch, ſore, or thir former method of a bailiff, capital bur. 
9 


ariſing in the or kern es, Kc. and by a late preſcription 
the body, as the groin, arm-pits, &c. there two members to parliament, 100 
are various ſorts of them, grifing from vari- BU CKINGHAMHIRE S.] ia but of ſmall 
ous cauſes ; ſometimes they are called mild or extent, being but 39 miles long, and 18 broad, 
benign, arifing from the overflowing of the] and con- equently about i 38 in circumference, 
blood in the glands, mixing with ſome pec- It is divided into eight hundreds; it is fatuat- 
cant and malignant humour, arifing from a ed in the midſt of Eng/and, and contains 165 
fever, commonly peſtilential; and ſometimes pores of which ſeven are boroughs. It 
from venereal embraces, and are the fore- 14 members to parliament, has 11 
runners of the diſtemper called the pox. | market-towns, 15 parks, about 18,400 
BUCANVERS, BUCANEE/RS or BOUCA- houſes, and 111,400 ſouls, It is watered by 
NEE/RS (S.] the name of certain ſavages in| the rivers Coln in theeaſt, #ichbam and Amer 
the'Weft-Indics,whoprepare their meat upon | b on the 5 the Thames on the 
agrate or hurdle made ot braſil wood, placed ſouth, and the 7 — Ouſe on the north. 
in the ſmoak, at a good height from the fire, | The air is gene ally „ eſpecially on the 
| 99 7 ; the meat thus p: epared, is ſaid Cbiſtern hills ; the io moſt "marble or 
to have an exceeding pleaſant ſmell, fine taſte, chalk. It is famous for corn and cattle, and 
nnd che yermil colour of a roſe, and that it is the Vale of Hlſbum is ſo fattening to ſheep, 
E reſtorative to fick people ; z.the Ca- that it is common to ſell a ram for upwards 
Indians uſed to cut their priſoners in , of 10. for breedings. It chief manufaRures 
and dreis them after this manner, are paper and bone-lace, both of which are 
Frm whence, thoſe who go a pirating in| brought to ſuch great perfection by the care 
thoſe parti, are called Bucanee:s, from the | and induſtry of tae manufacturers, boi 
frequent cruelties they commit. | with the beſt made abroad. 
BUCE'PHALUS (.) the name of a famous BU'/CKLE (S.) an inſtrument {made of 2 
horſe that Alexander the Great uſed to ride | forts: of metal, uſed to faſten the harneſt 
on. The word fignifies a bullock's head, of a horſe, mens ſhoes, &c, in ſuch faſhions 
.. taken from the matks that the Greeks uſed! and forms, as weſt pleaſes the artificer or 
to mark their borſes with. |. cuſtomer, | 
BUCK. (.) a male deer, rabbet, hare, goat, BU/CKLE (V.) to faſten with thongs and 
c. alſolye made of aſhes to whiten cloth. bucklcs ; alſo to comply with, yield or con- 
BUCK (V.] to put linen, into a cauldron gr deſcend 10 a ching; alſo to curl up hair, as 
- great dub of hot lye, made with weod-aſhes, | the perriwig-makecs do. 
3 to whiten it, and take out BU'CKLER (S.) a ſcreen or defenſive ar- 
ſtains, & mour for the body, agaiaſt the blows of 
BU'CKENHAM NEW or BU'/CKNAM s.) | an enemy. 
in Norfolk, a town which has a good market BU'CKRAM (S. ) linen cloth ſtiffned, for the 
- - weekly on Saterday, and a large meer or | uſe of taylors, upholders, tay-makers, and 
fanding water near it; it is diſtant from Lan- other workers with the needle, 
don 79 Computed, and 90 meaſured miles, |BU/CKSOM (A) wanton, briſk, ys for- 
BU'CKET (S.) a ſmall portable veſſel to hold | ward to, or defirous of amgurs, & 
water, often made of leather, for its light | BU/COLICKS (S. paſtoral poetry, — ſuch 
neſs and eaſy uſe, in caſes of fire ; alſo the | as have country aftaits tor their ſubjects, 
| veſſel chat is let down into a well or the fides 3 diverſions of thep- 
of ſhips, to fetch up Water. 
BU'CKINGMAM (S.) the chief town of 800 U. ) a young ſprout, before h or 
Buckinghamſbire, ſituated in a low ground, bloſſoms. 
and ſurrounded on all fides, but thenorth, by [BUD (V.] to put or thoot forth ſprouts alſo 
the Ouſe, upon which are ſeyeral mills ere - to graft or inoculate, 
| ed, for the making of paper. The caſtle was BU'PDESDALE or BO'TESDALE (S.) a 
built on a great mount, in the middle of | ſmall town in Sufſe/k, whele market is week - 
it, and divides it into two parts, viz. th:| ly on Saturday, 72 computed, and 8 1 na- 
north, where the town-hall fands, and the | Yured miles from London, 
weſt where the church ſtands» The build- | BU/DDLE (S.) a place where Miners waſh their 
ings are old, and the caſtic ruinous. There | ore, to make it fit for the furnace. 
are three ſtone bridges over the river: The | BU/DLEY (S.) a fazall town in Dewonſbire, 
| —_ goal — —— — kept here, and |- whoſe market was formerly kept on Su::day, 
ſometimes es. 1 44 computed, | which occafioning much irregul it was 
and 60 meaſured miles diftant from Lon; altered to Monday. N 
has a ma: ket weekly on Saturdays, and three | BUDGE ($-) the fur of a lamb when dreſs'd; 
fairs annually. King C .. granted them | | from whence a company of poor old men, 
anc charter, by which they were governed] who wait upon the lord mayor of the city of 
| by amber, aldermen, &c. but upon the re- | London at the ſbew, or day of his publick 
DD 1. 
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ecbelert, from being cloathed in long downs 

with lambs fur. 

DGET (S.) a bundle, parcel, or 22 
of goods put together in a bag, fack, or 
convenience. 

BUFF (S.) a thick leather, tanned after a par- 
ticular manner, uſed upon ſeveral military 
occaſions; the true ſort comes from Turkey, 
and is made of the fkin of a buffalo; itis alſo 
imitated by dreffing the ſkins of elks, oxen, 
&c, the ſame way. 

Toftand BUFF (V.) to ſtand ſtoutly to a thing, 
to be reſolute and unmoved, though the 
danger be great ; alſo applied in a familiar 
way, to an acquaintance or intimate, as, 
How de you do, my buff ? 

BU'FFET or BU/FET (S.) a handſome open 
cup-board, or repoſitary for plate, glaſſes, 
china, &c. which are put there either for or- 
nament or convenience of ſerving the table, 

BU'FFET (V.) to flap, beat, or worry a per- 

ſon ; to vex, purſue, or torment. 

BUFFOON (S.) a jack-pudding, or merty- 
andrew, any perſon that endeavours to excite 
laughter in others, by drolling, mimicking, 
or other trifling behaviour. 

BUFFOO/NERY (S.) trifling, jeſting, mimick- 
ing, fooliſh drolling, &c. 

BUG (S.) a large, broad, flat louſe, that breeds 


much in and about people's walls, beds, and 


bedding. 


BU'GBEAR (S.) any thing that is made uſe of 


to frighten perſons with, eſpecially children. 

BU/GGER V.) to copulate or generate be- 
tween the human and beftial ſpecies ; alſo in 
an unnatural way between the human ſpecies 
only ; alſo to play the cheat in play; as be- 
tween boys at taw, &c. 

BU/GLE (S.) a long, thin, ſlender, glaſs bead; 
alſo a hunting horn. 


' BUILD(V. ) to erect, raiſe, or compleat houſes, 


* churches, palaces, &c. and ſometimes applied 
to the making an obſcure family, place, or 
kingdom, well known, or famous. 

BUILT (S.) in Brecknockfoire, Seuth Wales, 


pleaſantly ſeated among woods on the river} BUM (S.) the hinder or fleſhy 


Wye, is a pretty, though ſmall town, which 
has a confidernble trade in ſtockings, and 
hath weekly two very good markets, viz, on 
Monday for cattle, and Saturday for provi- 
fions ; diſtant from London 125 computed, 
and 157 meaſured miles. | 
BULB (S.) in Botany, an oblong root, pretty 
near round compoſed of ſeverai ſkins or coats, 
laid one over another, from the lower part 
whereof iſſues a great number of tmall fibres; 
the roots of the common onion, the daffodil 
and the hyacinth are of this fort; This nam 


is alſo given to tuberoſe roots compoſed of a 


ſolid, continued ſubſtance, that have no 
coats or ſkins that peel or ſeparate from one 
another, as the roots of ſaffron and col- 
ct-ique, Ec. 1 | 
BULBA'CEOUS (A.) plants that have many 
bulbous, or little round heads in the root. 
BU/EGED (A.) a ſhip is ſaid to be ſo, w 


* * 


me has ſtruck or beat off ſome of her tim- 
pre 752 ha anchor, &c, and ſprings 
a lea | 
BULK (S.) the largeneſs or fize of a thing; 
the hold of a ſhip ; ſo breaking bu/k, is to 
take out part of a ſhip's cargo 3; alſo the 
chief or principal part of a man's eftate, is 
called the ht of it. * 
BU'LK\SHNESS or BU/LKINESS ($.) large- 
neſs, bigneſs, greatneſs, &c. 
BU'LKY (A.) large, big, great, &c. 
BULL, (S.) a publick writing diſpatched from 
the Roman chancery, ſealed with lead; and 
is the ſame with the edicts, letters patents, 
and proviſions of ſecular princes ; if are 
letters of grace and favour, the lead is hung 
on filk threads; if they be of juſtice aud 
executory, the lead is hung by a bempen 
cord ; alſo the name of a creature that is 
frequently gelt to make good beef, and then 
is called an ox. 
BU/LL-BEGGAR. (S.) any thing to frighten 
perſons or chi with, that has no real 


being. 

BULLET (S.) a ball of lead, iron, &c. of 
various fizes, and commonly uſed in War, 
to be diſcharged from cannon, muſkets, t. 
or in Hunting, to kill deer, &c. 

BU/LLINGBROOK or BO'LINGBROKE 
(S.) in Lincolnſhire, diſtant from Londus 100 
computed, and 122 meaſured miles ; its mar- 
ket is weekly on Tueſday. : 

BU'LLION (S.) gold or filver in the maſs, in- 
got, &c. | 

BU'LLOCE (S.) an ox, or gelt bull. 

BU'LLY (S.] a fellow that attends firumpets 
or whores, to prote them in their night- 
rambles and revels, and that is to pretend 
himſelf the huſband of any of them, in order 
to extort money out of any perſon that is 
caught in their ſnares ; alſo one that hectors 
or vapours much, and pretends to Ve a great 
champion upon all occaſions. 


BU'LWARK (S.) a place of defence, a baſti- 


on, rampart, 6r fort. 
of the 

that le fit on, called alſo the — 
BUMBA'SIN (S. J a particular ſort of tuff, 

wove or made of filk and cotton. 
BUMBA'ST (S.) ranting, high-flown ſpeech 

or writing, an unintelligible way of expreſ- 

fion, a mere jargon of words, without mean- 


ing, &c. 

BU'MBLE (S.) any thing on a heap, or in a 
diſorder, #3 
BUMP (S.) a rifing or ſwelling beyond the le- 

vel, or common ſurface of a thing; and in 

animals, generally occaſioned by a ſudden 

4 or ſettling of humouts in a particular 
place. 

PKIN (S.) a country, clowniſh, unman- 
nerly fellow, one undiſciplined and unculti- 
vated by learning, 

BUNCH (S.) a eluſter or collection of m any 


thingy 'ﬆ it 'were, upon ane common ſtalk, 
as 


8 


— 


- 


BUR 


= , currants, k a ring, &c. 
alſo a knob or bump Alo a diſeaſe in hor- 
- ſes, that occafions warts or knobs to grow in 
_ . their:fleſh; from eating foul diet, is called 

the bunches, _ 71 F 
BUNDLE (S.] a pafce! of goods, or collection 
4 8 wrapped or bound up together. 
BUNG (S.) 


the cork or other ſtopple that is | 


put into a caſk, to prevent the air's getting 
to the liquor, or the liquor's running out. 
BUNG (V.) to cloſe or ſtop up, to make a 
.. caſk tight, &c. | 
- BU/NGAY or BU NGEY (S.) a large town 
in Suſſolt, and much reſorted to by the people 
of Norfolk, ſituated upon the river Waveney, 


which makes its market, which is weekly | 


© on Thurſday, very conſiderable. It has two 

churches, and a grammar-ſchool, with ten 

ſcholarſhips for EHanuel· College inCanbri ge; 

_ diſtant from London 8 5 computed, and 401 
meaſured miles. 

UN GLE (V.) to do a thing badly, -awk- 
wardly, or the wrong way; to cobble, botch 
or ſpoil it. 

© BU'NGLER (8.) an awkward, bad, or un- 
xilful workman. | 


4 


'BUNN (S. a common ſort of cake, made of 


flower, eggs, ſugar, c. 

BUNT (S. J the middle part of the ſail of a 

hip, which catches and keeps the wind. 

TER (S.) one who goes about the ſtreets 
to gather rags, bones, &c, 

BU'N TINGFORD (S.) a ſmall town in Here 

 fordſbire, that has a weekly market on Mon- 
day; diſtant-from Londen 28 computed, and 

31 meaſured miles. 

BUOY (S.) a piece of wood, cork, or an 
empty caſk, ſo faſtened, as to ſwim or float 
© over the anchor of a ſh p, to ſhew readily 

©. "where it is, and to give notice to ſhips, to a- 

* woid running upon the flocks. They are uſed 
alſo as marks to avoid ſhoals, ſands, and o- 

cher inconveniencies at ſea. 

BUOY V.) to encourage or ſupport a perſon 
in his deſigns or deſires; to aſſiſt, promote, 
or 88 ſinking. 

BU RDEN or BU RTHEN (S.) a load or 

weight, ſuppoſed to be as much as a man, 
©* "Horſe; &c. can carry ; alſo any troubleſome 

affair, or difficulty in life, as, too great a 

charge for a man's income, &c. ſometimes 

it is uſed for the theme or ſubject uponwhich 

z perſon writes, or the chorus of aſong. In 


Trade, 180 pounds weight of ſteel is called a 


burn. 
BU RFORD (8) in Ox ferdſpire, anciently en- 


B UR. 
called g 


led Bar ford, frequented by thoſe who 
delight in horſe-races, there being many here, 
which brings a conſiderable advantage to the 
town, which is diſtant 61 computed, and $5 
meaſured miles from London. 

BURG (S.) anciently meant a city, town, or 
caſtle upon a hill or mountain, it being the 
cuſtom to build them there, in order to diſco- 
ver an enemy- before he came upon them ; 
but future time finding the inconvenience of 
ſuch a ſi tuation, for want of water and other 
neceſſaries, they removed themſelves into the 
plain or N 'urus na which Gomes. fo - 
merly called Salezburg, is a famous i e. 

BU RCG ESS (S.) an inhabitant of a burgh or 
borough ; alſo the repreſentative in parlia- 
ment of a h. | 

BURGH or EO/ROUGH (S.) formerly 2 
walled or incloſed town, and now a large vil- 
lage or commonalty. 

BURGH (S. ) in Liacalaſbire, a very ſmall town, 
whoſe market is but inconfiderable, though 

kept weekly on Thurſday ; 104 computed, 
and 127 meaſured miles from Londen. 

BURGH wonder Stanmore, or MARKET- 

BROUGH S.) inf#eftmoreland : This town, 

though but ſmall, is divided into two parts, 

viz. the Upper or Church-Brough, upon ac- 
count of the church ſtanding, which has alſo 

a fine caſtle in it, lately rebuiltby the countels 

of Pembroke. The Lower Brough, called al- 

ſo Market Brough, from its having the mar- 
ket in it, which is held weekly onThurſday, 
and is prety conſiderable; diſtant from London 

191 computed; and 255 meaſured miles. 

BU'/KGLAR (S) a houſe-breaker or thief, 
that gets into houſes in the night-time, or 
otherwiſe, by violently breaking open ſome 
window, door, & c. | 

BU'RGLARY (S.) the crime or fact of break- 

ng open a perſon's houſe, ſhop, &c. in an 

illegal way. | 

BU ROMASTER orBU'RGOMASTER (S.) 
a chief or goverzing magiſtrate of the towns 
in Germany, and the Low Countries. 

BU'RGMOTE (S.) the court of a borough or 
city. 

BU*RIAL (S.) the ſolemnity of a funeral, or 
the interment cf a deceaſed perſon. 

BURLE'SK or BURLE/SQUE (S.) the ridi- 
culing or lampooning a perſon or ſubject; and 
this is ſometimes praiſ--worthy, and ſome- 
times condemnable, according as it is applied, 
commendable, when by an artful and witty 
expoſing fraud, hy pocriiy, &c. it endeavouts 
to reform the vices and vanities of the age, 


22 


joyed many privileges, but all of them were 

| 155 Elizabeth's reign, by the over - rulin 
power of Sir Laurence Tanfield, then lord 
chief baron of the Eæcbeguer, though it fill 
_ retains the face of a corporation, having a 
common ſeal, and being governed by two 
balliffs and other inferior officers. The mar- 
ket is weekly on Saturday, and much noted 
for ſaddles, 


| 


R 


or private per ſons; and hurtful, when by in- 
genious turns of wit, ſerious and religiom 
matters are treated in a ludicrous and un- 
ſeemly manner. 

BU/RLY (A.) fat, large, big, groſs, heavy ; 
alſo comely and handſome. , | 

BURN .) to deſtroy, alter, or conſume by 
fire; alſo to mark a petſon withan iron; dy 
way of puaiſhment ; or to mark ne ns 


» 


— 
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BURN (8) a burt received by fire, occaßoning 
bliſters and tormenting ſores, and which fre- 
quently leaves very vifible marks of its fury, 
by large ſcars ; and formerly it alſo meant 


x river, brook, or fountain of water, 
whence thoſe places that were built near 
them, often took their name, as Burn- 
bam, Ce. 

BU'RNHAM or BURNHAM-MARKET 
(S.) in Norfolk, its market is weekly on 
Saturday ; diſtant from London go com- 
puted, and 128 meaſured miles. 

BU'RNING (A.) violent hot, inflamed, or 
waſting by fire, as coals, wood, &c. and per- 
ſons in a raging fever; alſo the act of de- 
ſtroying, or marking with fire. 

BU/RNING- GLASS (S.) a piece of glaſs or 
metal ſo ground, as to collect the ſeveral 
riys of the ſun, that fall upon it, into one 
point,and thereby render the heat ſo intenſe, 
as to burn whatever lies in its way, or ſphere 
of activity. 

BU/RNISH (V.) to ſnooth, poliſh, or brigh- 
ten metal, by filing, ſcouring, or any other 
method that artificers uſe to accompliſh their 
defign. 

BU/RNISHER (S.) one who ſmooths or 
brightens metal; alſo a particular ſort of 
inſtrument or ſmoothing tool, uſed by en- 

vers, and other workmen, to take out 
cratches, &c. 

BU'RNTWOOD (s.) in Eſſex, 15 comput- 
ed, and 17 meaſured miles diſt ant from 
London, fituate on a hill, in the high road, 
is well inhabited, and has a good market 
weekly on Thurſdays. 

BURR (S.) the round knob or horn next a 
dear's head ; alſo the knobs that are cut 
from off calves ears ; alſo any roughneſs 
upon the ſurface of a piece of metal, occa- 
ſioned by cutting it with a graver, &c. 

BURRASAKA'NE (S.) a ſmall poſt-town 
in the county of Tipperary, and province 
of Munſter in Ireland; 58 miles WS W 
of Dubl u 

BU'RROW (V.) to dig or make a hole in the 
ground, to hide or conceal one's ſelf, as rab- 
bits do in a warren. 

BURYE (S./ a place for merchants to meet in, 
and negotiate their affairs publickly, with 
us called the Excbange, 

BU'RSAR (S.) a kind of treaſurer to a ſhip 
or company z a pay-maſter, 

BURST (V.) to fly or break aſunder by ſome 
ſudden accident, as the fermentation of li- 
quor, the diſcharge of gun-powder, &c. 

BU'RSTENNESS (S.) a diſorder in the body, 
called by the phyſicians a hernies, occaſioned 
by over-ſtraining, &c. and is ſometimes not 
only very troubleſome, but alſo very fatal 
to the party-aggrieved. 

BU'RTHENSOMENESS (S.) difficulty, trou- 


BUS 


BU/RTON (S.) in W:fmorland, ſitunte on the 
vtmoſt ſouthern point of that county, which 
borders upon Lancaſbire : Its market is 
weekly on Thurſday 3 195 computed, and 
244 meaſured miles diſtant from London. 


ation for trade on the eaſtern bank of the 
Trent, begins to increaſe ſo much, as to pre- 
judice Hull, Sc. It has a good market 
weekly on Monday, and is 127 computed, 
and 150 meaſured miles diſtant from London. 
BU'RTON-UPON- TRENT (S.) in Stafford- 
Hire, particularly famous for its fine bridge 
over the Trent, being built of ſquared free- 
ſtone, with 34 arches, and is 515 yards long. 
The clothing trade is here very confiderablez 
its market is weekly on Thurſday z and is 


meaſured miles. 

BU/RY (V.) to interr or lay in the ground a 
dead body, to perform funeral rites ;z alfo 
to put up or forgive affronts. 

BU/RY (S.) a town or dwelling place, as St. 


bury, Bucklerszbury, &c. 

BU R. St. Edmund's (S.) in Suffolk, was al- 
moſt conſum' d by fire in 1608, but at pre- 
ſent is a handſome- built town, fituated on a 
riſing ground, which overlooks an open fine 
country, and being in a very healthy air, it 
is much reſorted to by the gentry + It is go- 
verned by an alderman, recorder, common=- 
council, &c. and ſends two burgeſſes to 
liament : The moſt remarkable — — 
the Lord flarvey s, nowEarl of Brifte/'s houſe, 
the Earl of Oxford*s,the grammar - ſchool, a 
ſpacious market hill, on which the fairs are 
kept, a fine fairſted and corn croſs, and two 
very large churches ; there are many good 
inns, and a very great market weekly on 
Wedneſday, for all ſorts of proviſions, and 
three fairs annually, the greateſt of which 
begins on St. Matrbew's day, which laſts a 
fortnight, during which time, the company 
is more remarkable than the commodities 3 
this fair is kept on Ange! Hill, which is a 
large, ſpacious plain, encompaſſed with the 


rected tents and boooths for the traders, all 
the neighbouring nobility and gentry come 
it every afternoon, where they raffle ti 
evening, and then go to the play, after 
which an aſſembly is uſually held in ſome 
gentleman's houſe ; it is diſtant from London 
64 computed, and 75 meaſured miles, 

BUSH (S.) any fort of ſhrub or low tree, as 

curtrant &uſbes, Sc. alſo the enfign of a ta- 
vern ; alſo the tail of a fox, or a ſhort thick 
head of hair, 

BU'SHEL (S.) a meafure of capacity for dry 
goods, ſuch as coals, falt, corn, &c. its 
quantity is four pecks or eight gallons,or the 


ſs, hard-to be born or undergone. | 


ihth of a of corn, &c. 
eigh 5 quarter 300 


BURTON or BURTON-STA'THER Cs.) 
from in Lincolnfpire, which, by its convenient ſitu- 
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| diſtant from London 96 computed, and 123 


Edmund s Bury; alſo a termination put to 
the names of ſeveral places, as Aderman- 


beſt gentlemens houſes, before which are e- 


” —_- www ill —— —— 


BUT 


BU/SINESSIES.) work, employment, any 
thing that is the calling or occupation of a 


on. ” ” 

BUSK (S.) an inftrument uſed by women, to 

keep the bottom of their ſtomachers from 

dending upwards. | 

BU'SKIN (S.) a fort of ſtocking or boot uſed 
by the ancients,covering the foot and mid- 

leg, and tied or faſtened below the knee, very 

rich and fine, now uſed principally by the 

+ aRors of tragedy upon the ſtage ; they are 

- ſometimes uſed by maidens to raiſe their ſta- 

ture, and by travellers and hunters; as a de- 

* Fence againſt the dirt, &c. The claſſicks 

* ſometimes by that name mean tragedy itſelf. 

BUSS (S.) a Dutch boat, or ſmall ſhip, uſed in 

the herring fiſhery, alſo the vulgar word for 

2 aſalute or kiſs, 

BUSS{V.) to ſalute or kiſs a perſon's lips or 
cheek, &c. 

BUST or BU STO (S.) in Sculpture is the 
figure or portrait of a perſon; in Relievo, ex- 
preſſing the head, ſhoulders, and ſtomach, 

the arms being lop'd of, generally placed 
upon a pedeſtal or conſole; the Halians uſe 
this word for the trunk of an human body 
from the neck to the hips; with the An- 
- cients, it meant a pyramid or pile of wood 


on which they put the bodies of the dead, | 


that they burnt, | 
BU'STLE (S.) a noiſe, clamour, or great fiir 
about a thing- - | 
Bb (v.) to be ſeriouſly and conſtantly em- 
ployed about any thing 
BUSY (A.) employed, not at leiſure, having 
much to do. 
BUT (Part.) moreover, beſides, except. | 
BUT (S.) the thick or lower end of a tree, 
muſket, &c. alſo a mark to aim or ſhoot 
* at; alſo a veſſel of capacity for dry and li- 
d goods, as currents, wine, beer, &c. 
BUT V.) to puſh or thruſt at or againſt, with 
the horn, as bulls, goats, rams; &c, do. 
BU/TCHER (S.) one whoſe buſineſs or trade 
it is to kill and fell ſuch cattle as are fit to 


eat, : 

BU'TCHER (V.) to kill, ſlay, or murder 
any creature or perſon ; alſo to buy and-ſe]! 
' "mutton, beef, veal, or lamb ; otier fleſh, 
- ſuch as deer, fowls,. hare, &c, are not e- 
ſteemed butchers meat. 

BU/TCHERY (S. a great ſlaughter; alſo 
: crueky of any kind is ſometimes ſo called. 
- BU'TLER (S. an officer whoſe principal buſi- 
- nels; in princes and great mens houſes, is to 
look afteg the wine, plate, &c. 
BU*TLERSHIP- (S.) the office, duty, or 


power of a butler. 

EU T TENS or BU'T TONS {S,) the knobs 
bor burrs of adeer's head, ſometimes called 
ſeals ; alſo the inſtruments that men general 
ly faſten their clothes to their bodies with. 
BU'TTER (5) a food made of the cream of 
milk churned; in Chym firy, a mixture of 

the acid ſpirits of ſublimate 


* 1 — 4 


AUS. 
the regulus of antimony, is called the butter 
of antimony ; alſo a compound of one fourth 
— of tin reduced to powder, and three 

rths of ſublimate corroſive, is called 
butter of tin, which has the property of 
ſending forth continual fumes. 

BU'TTER- TEETH (S.) the broad, flat, fore 
teeth of any perſon. 

BU/TTERY (S.) a cup-board, pantry, or lar. 
der, where victuals are put. 

BU'TTOCK (S.) the broad, thick, fleſhy, 
hinder part adjoining to the hip. 

BU'TTRESS (S.) an arch, or ſtrait wall, e- 
rected to ſupport the ſides of a larger wal), r 
building. | 

BU'XOM (A.) wanton, amorous, briſk, airy, 
full of play. * 

BUY (V.) to exchange one thing for another, 
but now prnrigally meant of purchaſing a 
thing with money. | 

BUZZ (V.) to hum, or make a noiſe like a 
bee, to whiſper continually or frequently the 
ſame thing in a perſon's ear, to ſollicit or 
inculcate one thing often over, 

BU*ZZARD (S.) a large bird of the hawk or 
kite kind; alſo an ignocant, ſtupid, ſenſel.(; 


fellow. 


BV (Part.) near to, or beſide, with which, 


corrolave, with 


whilſt ; alſo privately or obſcure, 
BY/-BLOW- SS.) a baſtard or illegitimate 
child; alſo a good or ill chance that hap- 
pens to a perſon privately. 
BY-E'NDS(S.) ſelfiſh views, deſigns, or pur- 


poles. | 

BY'LANDER (S.) a ſmall, ſwift-ſailing veſ- 
ſel, uſed for the ready exporting merchandizcs 
to ſmall diſtances. 

BY-LAWS (S.) orders made in court leets, 
court barons, &c. by common conſent, for 
the good or ben: fit of thoſe that preſcribe 
them, and which extend farther than the 
publick or common law binds z alſo the pri- 

vate orders of courts of aſſiſtants of compu» 
nies and corporate bodies, 


8 


Is the third letter in the Exgliſb alphabet, 

and when wrote before the vowels a, o, 
u, it ſounds like 4, before e and J, like ; 2 
k is generally wrote after it, when a vowel 
comes before it in the ſame ſyllable, as in 
thick, & ici, flick, Sc. The ancients uſed it 
for contracting names, as C. for Catus, Cæ- 
ſar, Sc. aud to this day it is ſo uſed by. us 
oftentimes, as C. for Charles, Sc. Allo in 
numerical expreſſions it ſtands for 1009, CC 
for 200, &c, it was ſometimes uſed as a 


mark ef condemnation, as A was for abſo- 
lution : Metellus fays, the Incians mark'd 
the fore head and arms of thoſe of the blood 
royal, that turned Chriſtians, with a C. 
The old grammarians were inclined to throw 

| away ? 


N 
Eggen 


2 


SFFgrFz gers 


CAB CAC * 


away 9, and uſe c and « inſtead thereof ; cn} CABALT'STICAL (A.) belonging to, or after , 
the contrary, the French ſubſtitute g and » | the manner of the cabala. ; 
in the room of c, as for arithmetick, they | CA/BBAGE (S.) a plant, uſed as ſauce to 
write aritbmetique, _ beef, and other meats ; in Hunting, the burr , 
CAB (S.) a meaſure among the Hebretut, con- which parts where the horns take their riſe, 
| taining three pints I of our wine meaſure, is called the cabbage of 2 deer's head; it is , 
| and two pints 5 of our corn meaſure, alſo a cant word to expreſs any thing that 
| CA'BAL or CA/BALA (S.) this word is uſed | is pilfercd privately, as pieces of cloth or filk 
in various ſenſes: The Hebrew cabala ſigni- retained by taylors, mantua- makers, or o- 
| fies tradition, and the rabbins who are called | thers, that keep the remainders of any com- 
cabaliſts, ſtudy principally the combination of modity that is left after finiſhing the gar- 
particular words, letters, and numbers, and | ment or other work. i 
N by this means pretend to diſcover what is to | CA'BBIN (S.] a general name for any ſmall 
come, and to fee clearly into the ſenſe of but or room, but particularly appropriated to 
many difficult paſſages in ſcripture. This | thoſe rpoms or partitions in a ſhip, that are 
knowledge 2 merely upon tradition ; for the private uſe of the captain, mate, or 
for which reaſon it is called cabala. The paſſengers to lie or be in alone. Fae 
4 cabaliſts have abundance of names, which CA'BINET (S.) a room or cloſet in a palace, 
they call ſacred ; theſe they make uſe of in wherein rarities are kept; alſo a cheſt of 
2 their invocation of ſpirits, and imagine they drawers to lay up money, writings, or other , 
. receive great lights 6 them. They tell valuable effects in. . 
- us, that the ſecrets of the cabala were diſ- CA BLE (S.) a large ſtrong rope, chiefly uſed 
covered to Moſes on mount Sinai, which | in ſhips to hang the anchor to,. in order to 
1 have been handed down from father to ſon, keep her faſt, when ſhe rides either in a road 
1 without interruption, and without the uſe | or harbour; in the making of a cable, let 
of letters, for they are ſtrictly prohibited to the ſize be what it will, they uſe three haw- 
N write them doẽn. | . ſers, each made of three ſtrands, each ſtrand 
, There is alſo an artificial cabala, which made of three twiſts, each twiſt of a certain 
« is divided into three parts, viz, the Gema- | number of caburnes, or threads of rope- 
* trie, the Notaricon, and the Temurah. The] Varn, as the cable is to be larger or ſmaller z - 
| Gematrie I in taking the letters of a the common length of a cable is 120 fathoms, 
A Hebrew word for numbers, and explaining it] CA'BLED (A.) in ArchiteFure, is ſuch flutes 
by the arithmetical value of theletterswhere-| _ or mouldings in a column, as are filled up + 
. of it is compoſed, as for example, the letters with round pieces like ropes; in Heraldry, 
1 in A N, Jab Schilob, Sbilo a,,] it is when a croſs is covered with ropes or 
| came, make up the ſame number as N twiſted cables, 
1 Maſiach, the Meſſiah, from whence they CACAFU'EGO S.) a furious fellow, a bully- 
I, conclude, that SÞ:/ob is the Meſfab. The huff, a braggadocio. 
be Notaricon confiſtsin making every particular | CA'CAO or CA COA (5. ) a nut, about the 
he letter ſtand for a whole wc1d, or in taking] fie of a common almond, being the fruit of 
ry the firſt letters of every word in a ſentence, | 2 tree very common in the - Indies ; the 
8 and compoſing the word of them. The Te-] foil it grows in is fo very hot, and the fruit 
murah conſiſis in tranſpoſing the letters of a] fo delicate, that they plant the cacaorree in 
word, as we do to make anagrams. ' the ſhade of another, called its mother ; the 
There is alſo an inferior ſort of cabala, ſo] fruit is encloſed in a pod of the fizeand figure 
called by the Chriſtians, uſed by the preten- | of a cucumer, within which there are con- 
ders to magick, who under the notion of | tained from 10 to 40 grains or ſeeds of a 
forming figures with ſtars, and taliſmans | violet colour, and dry as acorns, each cover- ; 
1 and an irreligious and prophane abuſe of cer- ed with a rind or bark, which being peeled 
ki tain paſſages in ſcripture, pretend to hold cor- | off, it divides into five or fix parts; in the 
2 re ipondence with aerial beings, from whom | middle of which is a kernel having a tender 
* they receive information concerning their en-] bud, of whici, with the addition of a va- 
* quiries ; it is a ſo uied for the ſecrets of the] nille, is made a cake called chocolate. 
11 hermetick philoſophy, or ſearchers after the CA CHEXV (S.] an ill habit or diſpoſition of 
* philoſophers ſtone, and univerſally for any] body, wherein the nutriment is turned to 
FA hidden and imaginary art, il humour, frequently to a dropſy, the fleſh 
Mo CA/BAL (V.) to plot, conſpire, or wake par- being pulfed up or bloated, and the com- 
0 ues, againſt either a publick ſtate, priſ ce, or plexion pale or livid ; it generally ariſes from 
44 private perſon, either for redreſſing real the weakneſs or fouineſs of the ventricle or 
* grievances, or to deſtroy the government or viſcera, The external cauſes are intem- 
og party againſt whom it is undertaken. perances of any kind, chronick fevers, 
+ CA'BALIST (S.) one who explains or inter- | ſtructions, dec. 
0. prets the ſcripture according to the cabala, | CACK (V,) to goto ſtool, to eaſe nature by 
ow or myſtical meaning, ſy ppoſing every part ts ſiege. 
＋ dontain much more than is expreſſed. P 2 _, CA'CKLE 


CAD 


CA'CKLE (V.) to diſcover, declare, or tell 
tales ; to make a noiſe like a hen that has 

ſt laid an egg- 
A'CKLER S.) a tell-tale, one that cannot 
keep a ſecret ; alſo a fowl, chicken, or biddy. 
CACO'CHYMY (S.) a vitiated conſtitution, 


occafioned by the abundance of ill humours 
eding from various cauſes. 

CAcODAÆ MON (S.) a evil ſpirit, or ghoſt, 
a devil, any imaginary, frightful monſter, 
created in, or by the imagination of the fear- 
ful or ſuperſtitious minds of weak ; 
with the Afrologers, the 12th houſe in a 
ſcheme of the heavens is ſo called, from the 
pretended terror of its prognoſtication, 


CACOE*'THES S.) an evil, corrupt, prejudi- | 


cial cuſtom or habit. In Surgery, it is a ri- 
veted inveterate diſeaſe, breaking out in boils 
or blains, hardly curable. 

CACO/PHONY (S.) an immuſical tone of the 
voice, arifing from the ill conſtitution of its 
organs, or the meeting together of ſeveral 
harſh or diſagreeabl: letters or ſyllables. 

CA'DBAIT-FLY or CA'D-WORM (S.) 
with Anglers, one that is a proper bait for 
trout, &c. 

CA/DENCE (S.) the proper toning of the 
voice in ſpeaking or reading, whereby the 
auditors are affected and moved to give at- 
tention to the diſcourſe or ſubject. In Mufick, 
it is the proper of a ſtrain or tune in 

the ſevetal chords of the key, proper for the 
ſeveral parts of the compoſition. In Dancing, 
It is when the ſteps follow the notes and mea- 
ſures of the mufick. In Horſemanſbip, the 
equality to be obſerved in a horſe's motion, 
air, &c, In Poetry, it is a certain meaſure 
of verſe, varying as all the kinds of verſe 


vary. b 
CA'DENT (A.) tumbling or falling down. 
CA'DET or CADEE/ (S.) a young gentleman 
that ſerves in any army as a volunteer, in or- 
der to learn the art of war, ſhew his bravery, 
and be in the road of preferment. 
CA'DI(S.) an inferior magiſtrate in the Turi iſb 
policy, like our juſtices of the peace. 
, "CADUCE or CADU/CEUS (S.) a 
or wand, among the Romans, carried by thoſe 
officers, who went to proclaim peace withany 
people they were at variance with ; alſo the 
rod given by Apollo to Mercury, for his ſeven 
fringed harp. The Zpyprians adorned this 
rod with two ſerpents, the one male, and 
the other female, which were twiſted about 
it, and formed a kind of knot in the middle, 
and at the top ſeemed to kiſs each other, and 
made an arch or bow with the upper part of 


their bodies, to which they added wings. 


Some ſay this rod is an emblem of eloquence. 
The poets aſcribe alſo to this rod, the pro- 
perties of leading ſouls to hell, and bringing 

. them back again. 
CAERDIFF (S) in Glamorganſbire, the moſt 
- beautiful town in all Sautb Wales, ſituated on 


ine ver Taaffe, ſurrounded with a fertile ſoil | 


white ſtaff 


CAE 
| both for tillage and It js a port 
and town of trade, and has a very 
harbour opening into the Severn ſea. About 
four i iles below the town, there is a large 
bridge over the Taaſſe, to which ſhips of ſmall 
burden come to load and unload. It is la 
and well built, having its ſtreets well ordered 
and clean, ining within its walls two 
pariſhes, though but one church. Without 
the eaſt gate is a large ſuburb called Crocke-. 
ton ; without the north gate ſtands the bite 
Friars, and without the weſt gate a ſmall 
ſuburb adjoĩning to the Black Friars, where- 
in is built the caſtle, which i a ſtrong, ſpa- 
cious, and ſtately building. It is a town cor- 
porate, governed by a conſtable, 12 alder- 
men, and 12 capital burgeſſes, a ſteward, 
town-clerk, &c. enjoys many immunities, 
ſends one member to parliament, is well 
ſtocked with inhabitants, and enjoys a good 
trade, eſpecially to Briftol ; has two markets 
weekly, wiz. on Wedneſday and Saturday, 
which are very conſiderable for cattle ; corn, 
ſwine, ſheep, and all ſorts of proviſions are 
ſold at eaſy rates; it is diſtant from London 
126 computed, and 163 meaſured miles. 
CAERFIVLLY (S.) a pretty large town in 
Glam-rganſhire, South Wales, ſeated in a 
mooriſh ground among hills; is an ancient 
borough town, whoſe market is weekly on 
Thurſday ; diftant trom Londgn 122 com- 
puted miles, | 
CAERLYON (S.) in Monmwtbfpire, an an- 
cient and flouriſhing city of the Romans, Here 
the noble Arthur kept his court, and here 
was a famous college for 200 ſtudents in a 
ſtronomy, and other liberal arts. It is pretty 
large, and commodiouſly ſituated upon the 
Uſe, over which there is a large wooden 
bridge, though the houſes are generally built 
of ſtone. Its market is weekly on Thurſday ; 
diſtant from London 112 computed, and 141 
meaſured miles, 
CAERMA'RTHEN (S.) the county-town of 
Caermartbenſhire, pleaſantly ſeated on the 
Tovye, which is navigable up to the town for 
ſhips of moderate burden, for which there is 
a good key : There is a good bridge over the 
river: The town is well built, and populous, 
and daily encreaſing, the air being healthful, 
and the country fertile. The people are the 
moſt polite of all Wales. Formerly the 
Chancery and Exchequer were kept here. 
Merlin the famous Br:tifþ prophet flouriſhed 
here in 480. It was here the Britons held 
their parliaments, or meeting of their wiſe 
men, for making laws, &c. The town 
was formerly walled about, of which only 
now remain the ruins. It is a corporation, 
governed by a mayor, two ſheritfs, elected 
out of 16 burgeſſes, or aldermen, all clothed 
in ſcarlet, &c. It elects one parliament-man, 
keeps courts for the trial of cauſes, holds the 
aſſizes, and hath two markets weekly, v.. 
on Wedneſday and Saturday, wich are 
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for corn, cattle, and all ſorts of provi- | 


; diſtant from London 157 computed, 
and 206 meaſured miles. 

CAERMA/RTHENSHIRE (S.) in South 
Wales, is generally of a fertile ſoil, both for 
tillage and paſturage, being not ſo mountain- 
ous as the neighbouring counties, and is well 
watered by the rivers Tovye, Tavy, Lough, 
or Taaffe, which with others diſcharge them- 
ſelves into the ſea, furniſhing the inhabitants 
plentifully with fiſh and fowl ; and in many 
parts are dug fine pit-coal. It is in the dio- 
ceſe of Bangor, and has 68 pariſh-churches, 
and fix market-towns, all havens ; it ſends 
two members to parliament, viz, the coun- 
ty one, and the town one. 

CAERNA'RVON (S.) in North Wales, is the 
chief town of Caernarwonſhire, commodiouſl 
ſeated on the ſea ſhore, from whence it hat 
a beautiful proſpect into the iſle of Angleſea, 
Formerly the Princes of Wales had their Ex- 
chequer and Chancery here : It is a place 
of great ſtrength, both by nature and art,be- 
ing encompaſſed on all ſides except towards 
the eaſt) with the ſea, and two nvers; and 
had a ſtrong caſtle, where, in one of the 
towers, called the Eagle Tower, Edward II. 
the firſt Prince of Wales, was born. It is a place 
of but ſmall extent, having one pariſh - church; 
but its houſes and ſtreets are well built and 
contrived, and alſo well inhabited. It en- 
Joys ſeveral immunities, ſends a burgeſs to 
parliament, is governed by the conſtable of 
the caſtle, who is always the mayor, who 
hath for his aſſiſtance an alderman, two bai- 
liffs, a town-clerk, and ſub-officers ; its mar- 
ket is weekly on Saturdays, which is well 
ſupplied with corn, and all ſorts of proviſion. 

CAERNA/ RVONSHIRE (S. Jin NorthW ales, 
formerly bore the name of Snowden Foreſt, 
from the principal hill therein ſeated, which 
is of a very great height and extent, on the 
top whereof floateth a meer, which formeth 
a river that falls into the ſea atTratrbeMawer, 
and altho' it is very mountainous, and of a 
ſharp air, yet it is tolerably fruitful,and feeds 
large herds of cattle. In this county are 68 
pariſh-churches, and fix market-towns, all 
which are havens; it is in the dioceſe of Ban- 
ger, and ſends two members to parliament, 
viz, one for the county, and one for the 
chief town, called Cacrnarvon. 

CAG or KEG (S.) a ſmall wooden veſſel, uſed 
to put brandy in; alſo pickled fiſh, ſuch as 
ſturgeon, oyſters, &c, 

CAGE (S.) a place of confinement for thieves 
or vagrants that are taken up by the watch 
in the night-time, to ſecure them till the 
proper officer can carry them before a ma- 
pun 3 alſo an incloſure for birds, which is 

etimes large, and ſometimes imall, as 


the number and ſize of the birds, or the in- 


tention of the owner requires, 
CAI'MACAN (S.)in the Turk t, 
is the name governor of Conftanrimeple, 
vo isa lieutenant to the grand vizer z but 


x 
* 


CAL 
deßdes him there is another, who always at- 
tends the ſultan. 

CAUVNITES (S.) a branch of the Gnoſticks of 
the ſecond century, who took their name 

| from Cain. They held, that the way to be 

ſaved, was to try all manner of things, and 
ſatisfy their luſts with all kinds of wicked 
actions; they fancied a great number of an- 
gels, to whom they gave barbarous names, 
aſcribing to each a parti fin ; fo that 
when they were about any wicked action, 
they invoked the angel prefiding over it. 

They compoſed a book, entitled, Sr. Paul's 

aſcenſion to beaven, which was filled with 

blaſphemies and execrable impieties. They 
had a particular veneration for Cain, Corab, 

Dathan, Abiram, — 8 

ally for as, becauſe his tre occaſi- 

— nk of Feſus Chriſt, 

r V.) to amuſe, fawn upon, flatter, 

ooth, cheat, or impoſe upon. 

CAT'TIFF (S.) a wretched, miſerable fellow, 
a forlorn abandoned wretch, 

CAKE (S.) a pleaſant food, or thin, flat loaf, 
ſometimes made with plain flower and water, 
&c. and ſometimes with very rich ingredi- 
ents, mixed with eggs, fruit, &c. 

CA'LAMINE or LA/PIS CALAMINA/RIS 
(S.) a ftone or foſſil, which being calcined 
and pulverized, is a proper ingredient to mix 
with copper, in order to make braſs. In 
Surgery, it is uſed in ontward applications, as 
an abſorbent to ſuck up the flowing hamour 
that runs from an ulcer or ſore. 3 

CALA'/MITOUS (A.) miſerable, wretched, 

piteous, that calls for and deſerves compaſ- 

fion and aſſiſtance, 

CALA'METY 6.) any ſort or kind of miſery, 

diſtreſs, or grief. 

CALA'SH (S.) a light, open, ſmall chariot, 

or travelling coach, | 

CALCINA/TION (S.) with Chymifts, is the 
art of reducing metals, or other bodies, to 

powder, by means of fire. 

CALCINE (V.) to burn to a calx, or cinder, 

to render any body eafily pulverizable by 

burning 

CALCO'GRAPHY (S.) the art of engraving 

upon braſs, or copper. 

CA/LCULATE V.) to compute, reckon, or 

caſt up the amount or value of a thing. 

CALEFA'CTION (S.) warming or heating, 

either by fire or action; with the Pbiloſo- 

Pbers, it. is the producing or exciting heat in 

mixed bodies. | 

CALEFA'CTIVE (A.) that has the power or 

property of cauſing heat or warmth, | 

CALEFA/CTORY (A.) whatever warms, 

CA'LENDAR (S.) the order and ſeries of the 

months that make up a year. The Roman 

calendar was compoſed by Romulus, who hav- 
ing but little ſkill in aſtronomy, made his 

year conſiſt of but 304 days, which he di- 


| vided into ten months; this was in ſome 
| meaſure corredted by Num Pompilius, who, 


" 


CATL 


CAL 


in imitation of the Greeks, aHowed the year | fie, i called pair of ge, compaſie | 
e 


12 lunar months, of 30 and 29 days alter- 
- nately, which made- 3 54 days: But becauſe 


| he loved an uneven number, from a ſuperſti- 
tious notion he had imbibed from the Eg yp- 
tian, he added one day more, and made it 
355 days ; and to make the civil year equal 
to the fun's motion; he made uſe of the in- 
tercalation of the Greeks, who every ſecond 
year added a month, which conſiſted ſucceſ- 
ſively of 22 and 23 days; but many incon- 
veniencies flowing from this way of calculat- 
ing, Fai Ceſar, after the battle of Phar- 
ſatia, undertook to amend it, and made his 
conſiſt of 305 days, and left the fix 
— form a day at the end of every 
fourth year, which day was added to the 
month of February. This calendar, which 
is called the Julian, or old ſtile, is to this day 
uſed by the Froteſtants of England, Germany, 
Sc. but not in thoſe countries poſſeſſed by 
_ Papiſts, who uſe the Gregorian, or new ſtile, 
whach that compoſed by the order of pope 
_ Gregory XIII. who upon finding the Julian 
too forward, cut off 13 days in the calendar, 
and contrived ſuch remedy againſt ſuch diſ- 
order for the time to come, by cutting 0 
one biſſextile day in every 100 years. 
CA'LENDER (V.) to preſs linen, ſtuffs, 
filks, &c. in a very large engine or preſs, 
with great weights, in order to ſet a gloſs 
TS 02505. come of the engine 


CA/LENDRER (s.) the workman or artificer 
that manages goods in a calender or great 


CA'LENTURE (S.) a burning fever, attended 
with a delirium, to which yeople at ſea are 
ſubjeQt, Who fancy the ſea is green fields, 
and will, if not prevented, jump into it. 

CALF (S) a cow or young bull; with Huntſ- 
men, a male hart or hindofa year old; alſo 
a large ſea-fiſh, with a black · potted ſkin. 
CA'LICOE (S) 2 particular fort cf cotton 
brought from Calicut in Malabar, a kingdom 
ol the Eaft- Indies, both white and coloured, 
ſometime fince much worn in England, for 
the garments of women and children, but 
now prohibited to be worn, printed. or co- 
- Joured, otherwiſe than by needle work, upon 
account of its prejudicing the woc len and li- 
nen manufactures of Great Britain and Be- 
land, and the manufacturing of raw filk im- 
_ ported from Turkey, and other countries, 

CA'LIDUCTS (s.) pipes uſcd by the ancients 
to carry heat to ail parts of a houſe from one 
common fire, 

CALIGA'TION (S. an imperfeQtion or dim- 

. nels of ſight. { 


alſo a fliding- uſed in Gang ing, to 
the length, &c. of a veſſel, is called a pair 


of calipers, 


CA'LIPH (s.) among the Saracens, meant an 


heir and ſucceſſor, and fo was applied to both 
the ſupream head in religious and civil mat- 
ters, as being the true ſucceſſors of Mabomet ; 
but in proceſs of time the ſoldans or ſultans 
engroſſed all the civil power, and little but 
the title was left to the calipbi, and that on- 
ly in religious matters, 

CALK or CAULK (V.) to ſtop up the ſeams, 

\ bends, and all other poſſible vents, whereby 

water may get into a ſhip,by driving oakum, 
tow, or ſpun yarn into them. In Painting, 


it is the bubbingthe back-fide of a draft with 
red, black, &c. that by tracing the draft it- 


ſelf with a needle, &c, it may make the 
deſign upon paper, wax, &c. | : 


ing his name, ringing a bell, &c. to Thtimate 
that he is required to come to a certain place. 
CALLING (S.) ſpeaking out, ſummoning, or 
giving notice to a perſon ; alſo a perſon's 
trade or employment, | 
CA'LLIGRAPHY (8. the art of fine, cor- 
rect, and beautiful writing, particularly re- 
ſpecting the curiouſneſs of the character 
wrote in. 
CALLI'OPE (S.) the muſe prefiding over rhe- 
torick and heroick poetry. She is repreſented 
very young, crowned with flowers, wearing 
upon her left ſhoulder ſeveral garlands of lau- 
rel, and holding in her right-hand three 
books, the Odyſſeis, the Niads and AEneids, 
CALLIPPiCK PEKIOD (S.) a ſeries of 76 
years, invented by Call;ppus, at the expiration 


returned to the ſame day of the ſolar year, 
which is a miſtake ; for in 553 years they 
come too late by one whole day ; this peri 
begun about the end of June, in the 3d year 
of the 1 12thOlympiad, which was the 419th 
Nabenaſſer, the, 4384 of the Juliana pe- 
riod, the 3724 of the world, the 340 before 
Chriſt, the 424 of Rome, Ariſtopbon, being 
archon of Athens, and the ſame year that 
Darius was killed by Beſſus. * 
CA'LLOUS (A.) thick-ſkinned, hard and 
brawny. | 
CA'LLOW CA.) naked, unfledged, bare of fea- 
thers z and metapbarically ſpoken of any per- 
ſon that is deſtitute either of learning and 
{kill in arts, or naked and uncloa thcd. 
CA'LLUS (S.) a kind of ſwelling without pain, 
or a tumour hardened ; a hardneſs or braw- 
nineſs in the ſkin, ſometimes occaſioned by 
excels of labour, and ſometimes by a bro- 


CALVYGINOUS (A. dark, dim, obſcure. 
CA'LIPER or CA'LIBER (S.) the meaſure or 
diameter of the bore of a piece of ordnance, 


ken bone, wound, &c. | 
CALM (V.] to appeaſe, quiet, allay, ſtill, or 


compoſe ſtorms, quarrels, &c. 


or other ſmaller fire-arms ; alſo the inftru-|CALM (S.) a Sea Term; when for want of 


ment that gunners and founders uſe to know 


2 


or meaſure the bore of a gun or ball of any there is a calm, or the ſhip is becalmed ; ſoz 


wind, the ſhip cannot make way, they ſay 


4 


CALL (V.) to give notice to a perſon by nam... 


of which he imagined the new and full moons | 
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erſon of a genteel, quiet, eaſy" diſpoſition, 'CA/MBRIDGE (s.) the chief town of Cam- 


a 2 ſaid to be a calm perſon 

- CALNE (S.) in Wiltfpire, which though but a 

ſſmmall town, ſituated in a ftony ſail, yet is 

endowed with large privileges, both anciently 
and now. It was formerly one of the pala- 
ces of the Weſt Saxon Kings: It now ſends 
two burgeſles to parliament, bath a market 
weekly on eri and a fair annually on 
the a 5th of April. It hath à very neat 
church, and many poor. In 1725 ſoviolent 

a ſtorm of rain fell in this town, that the 

waters roſe ſo ſuddenly, that a great quantity 

- of goods were ſpoiled and loſt, and particu- 

larly a caſk cf oil of 110 gallons was borne 

"down by the ſtream, and two men were 

drowned in the ftreets, in the fight of their 

neighbours, who durſt not ſtir to their re- 
ief ; diſtant from Lendon 72 computed, and 

i meaſured miles. 

CATLTROP S.) an inſtrument with four 
points, diſpoſed triangulaaly in ſuch a man- 
ner, that three of them bear upon the earth, 
the other being in the air; it is uſed in War, 
ſeveral of them being placed in the ground 
where the cavalry is to paſs, in order to em- 
barraſs them. 

CA LVINISM (S.) the doctrine of Calvin and 
his followers, who maintained that predeſti- 
nation and reprobation are oe to the pre- 
ſcience of good or evil wor 
merely upon the will of God, without any 
regard to the merit of mankind ; that God 

ives to thoſe whom he has predeſtinated, a 

aith which they cannot loſe, a neceſſitating 
grace which deſtroys the freedom of the will, 
and that he imputes no fin to them. That 
the righteous can do no good work, by rea- 
ſon of original fin, which cleaves to them, 
and that men are juſtified by faith. The 
modern Calvinifts either reject or palliate 
ſome of theſe articles. 

CALVI'NISTICAL (A.) like-to, of, or be- 
longing to the tenets and opinions of the 
Catuimnfts, 

CA'/LVINISTS (S.) the embracers, followers, 
and maintainers of the doctrines and opini- 
ons of Calvin. 

CALU'MNIATE (V.) to ſpeak evil of, to 
n wrongfully, to abuſe, by ſlandering 
a perſon. 

CALUMNIA'TOR (S.) one who wrongfully 
ſpeaks ill of a perſon. 

CA'LUMNY (S.) a falſe accuſation, a lying 
charge, an aſperſion or ſlander. 

CALX S., chalk, lime, mortar, c. With 
the Chymiſts, it is that ſubſtance which a 
body is reduced to by burning or calcination ; 
with the Anatomiſts, it is the ſecond bone in 
the foot next to the ancle. 

CA'LYX (S.) the cup of the flower in a plant, 
or the leaves in herbs, which ſurrounds fiſt 
the bloſſom, and afterwards the ſeed. 

CA'MBRiCK (S. } -a very fine linen made at 


it is named. 


s, and depend | 


Cambray, a town in Flanders, from whence | 


bridgeſhire ; on the weſt fide of it the Cam 
forms ſeveral little iſlands, and turning eaſt- 
wards, divides it into two , which are 
joined _—_— a large bridge. It is 
now ſo large a town as to have 14 patiſh- 
churches ; a little beyond the bridge is ſome 
of the remains of an old ſtrong caſtle, eſpe- 
cially the Gate- Houſe, which ſerves for the 
county goal. It is atown of very ancient 
Randingbeing frequentlymentioned in the ear. 
lieſt accounts of the old Briti hiſtories : It 
ſuffered much by the Danes : Roger de Mont- 

omery deſtroyed it with fire and ſword, to 
be revenged of K William Rufus ; ſo that the 
univerſity was wholly abandoned : But King 
Henry I. to repair th-ſe damages, beſtowed 
many privileges upon it, viæ. to be free from 
the power of the ſheriff, and making it a 
corporation upon the payment of 100 marks 
yearly into the Exchequer, which ſam the 
ſheriff paid before for the profits ariſing from 
the town. The ferry over the river was now 
fixed here, which was left before at large, 
and K. Henry II.. added, that the merchants 
of the Guild in Cambridge ſhould be free from 
all toll, paſſage, leſtage, pontage and ſtallage, 
in all fairs in his dominions. In Mat Tyler's 


and Fack Straw's rebellion, in the reign f 


Richard II. the rebels entered the town, ſeia- 
ed the univerſity records, and burnt them in 
the market · place. It is a borough, governed 
by a mayor, high- ſte ward, recorder, and al- 
dermen ; but the mayor, at the entrance upon 
bis office, is obliged to ſwear he will maintain 
the privileges, cuſtoms, and liberties of the 
univerſity. It hasa great market weekly on 
Saturday, and a fair annually on the 15th of 
Auguſt ; it ſends two members to parliament, 
and is diſtant from London 44 computed, and 
52 meaſured miles. — The univerſity ,though 
old, is not of ſo long ſtanding as the town, 
the earlieſt charters under K. Lucius bearing 
date Anno 531, being the ſooneſt as are pre- 
tended to, and theſe ſuſpected not to be au- 
thentick ; as the ſeveral inns, colleges, halls, 
&c. were the works of ſundry ages, and the 
donations of many princes and noblemen, ſo 
were alſo the privileges belonging to them the 
work of many ages; for the particulars where- 
of, I refer to the writers upon theſe ſubjects. 
CA'MBRIDGESHIRE (S.) is bounded on the 
no: th by Lincs/nſbire, on the eaſt by Nerſo/k 
and Suffolk, on the ſouth by Efſex and Herr- 
fordſpire, and on the weſt by Huttingdon and 
Bedferdſpire : Is in length but 35 miles, in 
breadth about 20, and in circuit about 130, 
containing 17 hundreds, 163 pariſhes, ꝙ mar- 
ket- towns, 1 univerſity, 6 riyers, 7 bridges, 
5 patks, 570,000 acres of land, and about 
17,400 houſes ; ſends 6 members to patlig- 
ment, Viz. 2 for the county, 2 for the uni- 
verſity, and 2 for the town of Cambridge : 
Is in the d ioceſe cf EH, and divided into two 
parts, vix. the ſouthern, which is a cham- 
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'CAME'LEON {S.)- an unclean animal forbid- 
dien to be caten by Moſes ; it is a ſmall crea- 


/ 


-CA'MELFORD (S.) a ſmall borough-town in 


| the flies torment him, to remedy which, they 


which there are three claws, and a long flat. 


CAM CAM 

in, ; that dears excellent cornſ provement to the art of delineation or draw - 
27 which latter is made abundance ing, that the enquiries of the three laſt cen. 
of malt; in this county alſo is gathered aþ tunes have diſcovered ; for by this all man- 
great deal of ſaffron, the deareſt commodity} mer of objects, whether animals, buildings, 
produced in England ; the northern part,] or country land- ſcapes, are repreſented-in 
called the iſle of £4, is fenny, and neither] their exact proportions, natural colours, real 
ſo pleaſant or wholeſome as the ſouthern bftuations, and in all their true perſpectives 
part, yet has rich paſtures, which feed abun- | or fore-ſhortnings : It is made ſometimes by 
dance of cattle, which are very profityble to] darkening the windows of a room, that 


the inhabitants, and afford great plenty of looks into fome ſtreet, garden, &c. and mak - 
fiſh and fowl. ing a ſmall hole in the ſhutters, fox therein 


CA'MEL (S.) an animal very common in A. 3 plain convex glaſs, or a double conver 


rabia, 2, and the neighbouring coun- glaſs, or rather a tube with two glaſfes, for 
tries, — Bo Moſes among thoſe that] with only one glaſs the object will be repre- 
were unclean ; ſome were large and fleſhy, ſented upon the wall or a ſheet, &c. hung 
and fit only to carry burthens, which it | up on purpoſe, in an inverted poſture : But 
ſaid they will do, to the amount of half a] the moſt uſeful for the painters or draftſmens 


- ton ; others have two bunches on their backs} purpoſe are thoſe made by the opticians, be- 


like a ſaddle, and are fit for men to ride on, | ing a little cheſt or parallelopiped, of about 


** burdens ; a third fort are both leſ ten inches broad, and about two feet long, 
- and lean, called dromedaries, and uſed by the] &c. furniſhed with glaſſes exactly poſited. 


Tne real uſe, pleaſure, and ſatisfaction, that 
ariſes from this inftrument, has put the pro- 
jecting heads of divers mathematicians to 
work, among which, that deſcribed by 
Dr. Graveſande, in his treatiſe of perſpec- 
tive, is worth a painter's while to put in 


t men, as horſes, to ride on; the Aa- 
am, Perfians, &c, eat their fleſh; it 1 
ſaid, they can travel a fortnight without 
food. As ſoon as one is colted, they tie his 
four feet under his belly, put a carpet on his 
back, and ſtones upon the borders of it, that 
he may not be able to riſe for twenty days, practice. 
to render his joints flexible, and eaſy to bend j} CAM SA DE (S.) a term in War, that ſig- 
he has a large, ſolid foot, but not a hard one 3 niſies a ſudden and unexpected attack in the 
in the ſpring all his hair falls off, and his} night-time, in which the affailants wear 
ſkin remains quite naked, during which time ſome diſtinguiſhing badge to know their own 
men from the enemy. 
.CA'MLET (s.) a particular fort of ſtuff, 


belabour his body, they dreſs. him with a 
Fo made of filk, bair, or worſted, much uſed 


ſwitch inſtead of a curry-comb, and duſt his ( 
hide as we do a carpet: Upon a journey they] ſome time ago, for mens cloaks, and wo- 
follow him whiſtling and finging, to make] mens riding hoods. f 
him go freely LCalmet. CAMP (S.] the place where an army is dra 
up in order of battle, and lies night and day, 
for which purpoſe they build huts or tents to 
fleep in: So an army that is continually in 
motion, and upon the watch to ſurprize or 
fatigue the enemy, is called a flying camp. 
tail, its eyes incloſed in a kind of caſe, with a AMPAL ON or CAMPAFN (S.) that ſpace 
ftnall hole for ſight ; its noſe long,endingin an of time in each year, that an army is in the 
obtuſe point, its back ſharp, ſkin plaited and] field; alſo a plain or level country is fo called. 
jagged like a ſaw from the neck. to the laſt CA/MPDEN or CA'MDEN (S.) in Glouce- 
joint ofthe tail ,witba tuft or comb onitshead;} ferſbire, a borough- town, whoſe market is 
in other reſpects like a fiſh ; Therepartof its weekly on Wedneſday ; they were incorpo- 
living upon air is a miſtake, flies and other] rated by K. James I. by charter granted in 
ſmall inſects being its food; as to its colour] the third year of his reign, which appoints 
it is ſo framed, as to excite different colours} them to be governed by two bailiffs, twelve 
in us, according as the rays of light fall upon] burgeſſes, and a ſteward, who have power to 
it, or its ſitu ation is in reſpect to us, like chooſe twelve inferior burgeſſes ; they have 
the feathers of doves. power to try actions not exceeding the ſum 
of J. 13. 4d. They have four fairs an- 
nually, v.. on St. Andreu s- day, and Gocd- 
day, governed by a mayor, &c. diſtant from] Friday; the profits of theſe two belong to 


ture like a lizard, but with a larger and 
longer head; it has four feet, on each of 


Lunden 184 computed, and 250 meaſured the corporation, but thoſe on St. George's and 


St, James s- days, to the lord of the manor. 
The market is famous for tockings ; the 
pariſh is ten miles in compaſs; there is a fine 
grammar-ſchool, and good alms- houſes plen- 
tifully relieved, and a charity-ſchool for 30 
poor girls ta learn to read, Knit, 1 


ber, and ſometimes for muſick deſigned for 
a chamber for private uſe; and ſometimes 
for a vault; arch'd roof, &c. ſometimes for 
the famous machine called the camera c- 
ſeura, which is the greateſt help and im- 
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. diſtant from London 6g computed, and 86 


meaſured miles. 

CAMPE'/CHID (s.) a ſort of wood brought 
from America, commonly called /og 000d, 

"and uſed in dying; the heart of the tree, 
which only is uſed, is at firſt red, and in 
ſome time after turns black, and if ng! 2m 
in water, tinctures it ſo ſtrongly with that 
colour, that it may be uſed as ink; it is 
very heavy, burns freely, and gives a clear 
laſting flame, 

CA/MPHIRE (s.) a white, ſhining, trat ſpa- 
rent, odoriferous, volatile gum or reſin, flow- 
ing from a tree in the iſland of Borneo, and 
the neighbouring mountainous e 11 ot 
bling a walnut - tree; it has a bitteriſh taſte, 
and is very hot in the mouth. 

CA/NAANITES (s.) a people deſcended from 
Canaan, and the Peary, of this patri- 
arch ; their firſt habitation was in the land 
of Canaan, where they encreaſed extreamly. 
Trade and war were their principal occupa- 

tions; theſe gave riſe to their great riches, 
and the ſeveral colonies ſcattered by them 
over almoſt all the iſlands and maritime pro- 
vinces of the Mediterranean, Joſtua, as cap- 
tain of the Iſraelites, conquered them, and 
poſſeſſed their country, which was divided 
among the ſeveral tribes by lot. 

CANA'L (S.) a place cut by art to receive 
water, to render parks and gardens more a- 
greeable, and which is generally ſtored with 
ducks, &c. alſo any paſſage that liquids 
flow in. 

CANA'RIES (S.) iflands in the Arlantick fea, 
to the weſt of Africa, in number ſeven. 
They were by the ancients called the fortu- 
nate iſlands: The moſt conſiderable is Cana- 
ra, which has a town cf the ſame name; 
this iſland is the chief, both for its great fer- 
tility (they having two harveſts in the year) 
and becauſe the governor reſides here; there 
are 12 ſugar-mills in it. The other iſſands 
are Teneriſſe, the iſle of Palma, the iſle of 
Ferte, Ventura, Gomara, and Lancelbte; they 
were firſt diſcovered by a Frenchman, named 
Bothencourt, but are now ſubject to Spain. 
There is a great deal of wine made there, 
and the inhabitants are Roman Catholicks. 


CANARY BIRD (S.) a ſmall bird, much 


noted for its fine finging, at firſt brought 
from the Canaries, but now bred in many 
parts of Europe ; alſo a cant name for a 


wheedler, flatterer, or pretender to great 


matters, that he neither cag, nor deſigus to 
perform. 

CA'NCEL (V.) to make void an inſtrum ent 
by tearing off the ſeal, &c. 

CA'NCER (S.) in Aſtronomy, is one of the 12 
figns of the Zodiack, repreſented on the 
globe and planiſpheres by the figure of a 
crab, and in writing marked S; Protomy 
makes 13, Iycho 5, Flamſleed 71 ſtars in 

„n. In Phyjick, it is a hard and immoveable 
damagur, of a livid or lead colour, encom- 
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paſſed round with branched ture id veins full 

of black muddy blood: it begins without" 

in and grows apace, and chiefly afflis the 

Foe, lardulous parts, eſpecially thebreaſt; it 

is obſervable to grow more in barren or fin- 
gle worren, than others. . 

CA'NDID (A.) gentle, favourable, ſincere, 

upright, courteous, kind. i 

CA/NDIDATES (S.) two or more perſons 
that are ſtriving for the ſame place, reward, 
or thing. 1 

CANDIZA/TION S.) the cryſtallizing or 

| congealing of ſugar, after it has been, diſ- 
ſolved and purified in watars'” * 

CA/NDLE (S.) an artificial inſtrument to give 
light, made of various fizes and matters, 
fore of wax, and ſome of tallow, &c. 

CA'NDLEMAS (S.) a feſtival appointed by 
the church, to be obſerved the ſecond day 
of February, in honour of the purification of 
the Virgin Mary, at w' ich feſtival formerly 
we, and ſtill the Papiſts go in proceſſion, 

with many lighted candles; they alſo con- 
ſecrate candles on that day for the ſervice of 
the year enſuing. - | 

CANDLESTICK (s.) an inſtrument to hold 
or contain a candle, made in various forms, 
and of all forts of matter, as wocd, iron, 
braſs, filver, earth, &c there are famous de- 
fcriptions given of the golden candieftick in 
the Jewiſb temple. 

CA'NDOUR (S.) honefty, fincerity, faithful. 
neſs, plain downright dealing, uprightneſs, 
or courteſy... 

CANDY (V.) t6 make 4 thing white, as 
whitſtersdoz but generally it means prepara- 
tions of ſweet-mearts made by the confettion-" 
ers, and thickening, and cryſtallizing ſugar 
on fruits; alſo to grow ſtale and mouldy, 
and ſo to thicken like ſweet-meats, 

CANE (S.) an Indtas reed, much uſed to walk 
with, of a woddy, tho* porous confiſtence, 
fome of which are highly valued, and ſell 
for large ſums of money ; alſo a meaſure of 
various lengths, uſed by the LTallans; alſa 
the name of that part of a weaver's loom, 
thro* which the threads of his filk, worſted, 
&c. paſſes. - 

CANE (V. ) to'threſh,, beat, or chaſtiſe with 
a cane or walking ſtick. 

CA'NIBALS (5.) thoſe people, among the 
Weſt- In:tans, that eat mens fleſh; alſo a 
term for any perſon that cruelly deſtroys or 
injures his fellow-creatures, by oppreſſion 
of any ſort or kind, 

CANT'CULAR'(A:. of or belonging to a dog. 

CANINE CA.) like, of, or belonging to a 
dog; ſo that diſeaſe that occaſions an extra- 


CA'NiSTER (S.) a quantity of tea, from 75 
to ic pounds; but now commonly 


whether it be made of earth, as china; of 
metal, as filver, tin, or any thing elſe. 


CANTER (>.) a corroding, eating, ſpreading 
G _—_ | oro 3 


vagant hunger, is called the canine appetite, _ 


any veſſel, large or ſma l, that holds tea x © * 


"> 


CAN 
ſore 3 likewiſe a diſorder in trees; alſo the 
ruſt of iron, braſs, copper, &c. 

CANN (S.) a drinking veſſel made of wood, 
in the ſhape of a barrel, from whence, at 
Sea, they call large barrels or booys thrown 
on ſhoals, for ſea marks, cann buoys ; alſo an 
inſtrument uſed in the racking off of wines. 


* 
* 


CA'NNON (S.) an inſtrument of war, a large 


gun or piece of ordnance, for the ſhooting or 
throwing bullets, ſtones, or other offenſive 
matter againſt the enemy, of which there 
are many ſorts. 
CANNONA/DE V) when an army fights 
dy firing upon the enemy with cannons, 
without coming to a clofe engagement. 
CANNONEE/R-(S.) the manage: or director 
of a cannon, a gunner. : | 
CA/NON (S.) a rule or ſtated law to guide or 
direct one's ſelf by, eſpecially in church mat- 
ters ; alſo a prebendary who enjoys a living 
in a AA collegiate church. In Ma 
tbematicli, it is the reſult of ſome proceſs, 
that brings out a general rule for ſolving all 
queſtions of that kind ; with Printers, it is a 
large ſort of letters; with the Muficians, it 
is a hort compoſition, in which one part leads 
and another follows ; with Divines, the re 
ceived books of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment, are called the canon of ſcripture. © 
CANO/NICAL (A.) regular, orderly, accord- 
ing to rule; alfo authentick, orthodox or true. 


*  CANONIST, ($5), a profeſſor, praftifer, or 
*3 doctor of the canon law. 
5” CANONIZA'TION (S.) the act of making or 


appointing a perſon to be call'd a ſaint or holy. 

CANONI/ZE (V.) to examine by a ſtanding 
rule or law ; alſo to declare or make a per- 

fon a faint. - 

CANON LAW (S.) the church or eccleſiaſſi- 
cal law. | 

CANOQ/(S-) a boat made by the Indians out 
of the trunk of a large tree, by hollowing 5 
with fire, & c. 

CA'NOPY (S.) a cloth, curtain, or teſter of 
Rate, for princes or noblgmen' to fit under 
upon grand occaſions ; it is alſo made uſe of 
by perſons of inferior rank; it ſometimes 
Ggnzfies only the curtains and teſter of a bed, 
there being a ſort of beds called canopy beds, 

» CANT (V.) to talk gibberiſh like giphes ; to 
whine, and make large pretences to religion, 
fendikip, &c. without fincerity ; alſo to 
caſt or throw a thing off or away. 

CANT G.) a barbarous, broken ſort of ſpeech 

made uſe of by gipſies; alſo a pretence to 
love, friendſhip, and religion, without in- 

_ tending ii. f | 

CANTA TA (8.) a ſong for one or more voi- 
ces, with or without inſtruments, compoſed 

Wich divers move:.cats, and in the ſtile or 


[ 


L * 


een. 
CA'NYERBURY (5) the chief place in the 


this place is ſo ancient, as to be ſaia to be 


county of Kun, a city and archbiſhoprick ; | 
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if not the firſt Chriſtian preacher, ſettled - 

here ; and it was here the famous Thomas 4 

Becket, who was killed upon account of hig 
tyranraizing over Henry II. king of Englazd, 
and by wad ora of the court of Rome, ard 
blind ſuperſtition of that time, was canc- 
nized, and his ſhrine fo much reſorted to, 
that the name of Feſus was almoſt forgot 
among his blind votaries, and the gifts were 
fo many, large, and valuable, that at the 
diſſolution, the plate and jewels that were 
left, filled two large cheſts, that required 
eight men each to remove. The cathedral 
is a noble, majeſtick pile, and has a venera- 
ble „both near and at a diſtance : Un- 
der this church is a large proteſtant French 
church, firſt given by queen Elizabeth to the 
Walloms, that fled from the perſecution of 
the Duke of Alva, and King of France, of 
whoſe poſterity many ſtill remain, whoſe 
principal employment is in the weaving trade 
this, together with the great increaſe of hop 
unds, within theſe few years has greatly 
increaſed the inhabitants of this place i It is 
encompaſſed with a moat and wall, on which 
are or were ſeveral watch-towers or citadels, 
without which are its ſuburbs, in which, 
and within the city, are 14 pariſh churches, 
beſides the cathedra}, within whoſe limits are 
ſeveral fine buildings belonging to the dean 
and prebends, alſo a free-ſchool, called the 
King's ſchool : There are many good build- 
ings in the city, and particularly a good mar- 
ket-houſe, over which are rooms for 
mayor, aldermen, &c. to diſpatch the pub- 
lick bufineſs. The Archbiſhop is primate of 
all England, It is governed by a mayor, al- 
dermen, recorder, &c. it enjoys many privi- 
leges, ſends two members to parliament, and 
befides the ſhambles has two cemmon mar- 
kets weekly on Wedneſday and Saturday 
diſtant from London 43 computed, and 56 
meaſured miles. | 

CANTHARIDES (S.) a venomous kind of 
inſets, which when dried and pulverized, 
are principally uſed to raiſe bliſters. 

CA'NTHUS (S.) in Anatomy, the angle or 
corner of the eye ; that next the noſe is call'd 
the great, and that next the temples, the 
litile Canthus ; alſo the neck or little trough 
made in a veſſel, for the more eaſy pouring 
off the liquor. 

CA'NTICLES (S.) holy or divine ſongs, which 
carry a ſpiritual meaning in them farther 
than the bare words themſelves expreſs, ſuch 
as Solomon's Song in the Bible, | 

CA'NTO (S.) a diviſion in an heroick poem, 
like books and chapters in proſe ; aiſo in 
Muſici, a ſong, or the treble part thereof. 

CA'NTON (V.) to ſeparate or divide a coun- 
try into parts or provinces, as the Sewrſs Can- 
tons, Sc. alſo to fartify or defend one's ſelf 
in a place, In Heraldry, it is to make an 
ordinary conſiſting of two lines, one draun 
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* yoo years before the birth of Chriſt ; 
t the firſt Chriſtian biſhop, St. Auguſtine, 
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perpendicularly from the chief, and the her 
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icular from the fide of theefcutcheon, 

ind is always leſs than a quarter of the field, 

CANNTUS (S.) in Muſick, is the medius, or 
counter-tenor. 

CA'NVASS (V.) to ſearch, examine, or tho- 

© roughly look into a matter. 

CA/NVASS (S.) cloth ſometimes wove very 

open, ſor children to learn to mark upon,and 
ſometimes very cloſe, fine and ſtrong, to 

make ſails for thips, &c. with; alſo uſed in 

Painting, and Tapeſtry ed with the 

needle ; the French call the model upon 

which a ſong or piece of muſick is to be 
compoſed, by this name. 

CA/NZONE (S.) a Mufical Term, and when 
applied to vocal Mufick, means the ſame with 
cantata ; and when added to inffrumental 
Mufick, means the ſame with ſonata ; and if 

added to any particular part of the compoſi- 
tion, is the ſame with allegro. 

CAP (S.) a covering for the head, made of di- 
vers forms, and of various materials, worn 

by men uſually inſtead of a wig, in an un- 

- dreſs, while perſons are very buſy ; alſo to 

lie in; and when unde of women, go 

under various denominations, as coif, mob, 
inners, &c. Anciently they were the ſym- 

ls of liberty, for when the Romans gave 
their ſlaves N entitled them to free - 
dom; andiirtUniverſities, when the ſtudents 
were preſented with the cap, were then 
no longer under the rod of their ſuperiors. 
The cap is ſometimes uſed as a mark of infa- 


my. In Lab, the Fews are diftinguiſhed by | 


a yellow gg; at Lucca, by an orange-co- 
lour one? Th France, thoſe erkind that had 
been bankrupts, were for ever after obliged 
to weara ja an cap. Ina Ship, a cap is a 
ſquare piece of timber put over the head or 
upper end of a maſt, baving a round hole cut 
in it, to let the maſt through, by which 
means the top-maſts, and top-gallant-maſts 
are kept ſteady. 

CA'PABLE {A.) able, fit, or ſufficiently qua- 
lified to do a thing effectually. | 

CAPA/CIOUS A.] of a large extent, fit or 


proper to receive a thing, ſpacious, great, 


rn MY to enable, — 5 ſit 

a perſon to or perform a thing, 

cal CITY (S.) power ter able to do a 
thing, ſufficient to receive or contain ; alſo 
the extent of a perſon's underſtanding, wit, 
or judgment. In Geometry, the ſolidity or 
content of a figure or body, is ſo called, from 
whence thoſe meaſures or velſels that hold or 
contain liquor, grain, &c. ate called meaſures 
or veſſels of capacity ; ſo in Law, when a 
fingle perſon, or politick body, has a right to 
ee or tell, give or take lands, ſue o- 
ners, to be ſued themſelves, they are ſaid to 
do it in their ſing e, political, or corporate 
capacity, 

CAP-A-PEE“ (A.) all over from head to foot 
compleatly furniſhed, cloathed or provided 
for the performages of ſomething, + 


# CAP 
| CAPA/RISON (S.) trappings or furniture for 
a borſe, commonly meant when they are 
finer than ordinary. | 

CAPE (S.) the neck-piece of a coat or cloak ; 
alſo a mountainous protuberance that runs 

farther out into the ſea than the reſt of the 
continent, of which it is a part. 

CA'/PER (S.) the flowers of an Fallan ſhrub, 
which when 3 make a pleaſant ſauce 3 
alſo a jump, bound, or leap from the earth, 
made by dancers, to ſhew their activity. 

CA/PER (V.) to leap, or jump up on high in 
Dancing ; to run or ſkip about wantonly. 

CA/PHAR {S.) a toll paid by the ' Chriſtian 
merchants that carry or ſend merchandizes 
fram Aleppo to Jeruſalem. 

CAPV/-AGA (S.] a Turtiſb officer, or gover- 
nor of the gates of the Seraglio, otherwiſe 
called grand maſter of the Seraglio ; this is 
the firſt dignity among the white eunuchs. 
He is alwayy near the perſon of the grand 
ſeignior. He introduces ambaſſadors to their 
audience, and without his permiſſion no body 
goes in or out of the grand ſeignior's apart 
ment; his office entitles bim to wear the 
turban in the Seraglio, and to go every where 
on horſeback. He accompanies the grand 

ſeignior to the ſultana's apartment, but goes 
no farther than the door; his office brings 
him abundance of preſents, though his allow - 
ance from the ſeignior is but moderate, 

CAPTLLAMENTs (S.) the ſmall fibres which 
compoſe the nerves ; alſo thoſe ſmall fibres 
which grow in the middle of ® flower, com- 
monly called amian. 

CAPULLARY (A.] hairy, or full of ſmall 
threads or fibres, 

CAPVLLARY ARTERIES(S.) in Anatomy, . 
are the ſmalleſt yeſſels in a human body, 
and are much finer than a hair. 

CA'PITAL (A.) chief, head, or — it 
relates to ſeveral things, as the capital ſtock, 
in trading companies, is the or quantity 
of money, they are by their charter allowed 
to employ in trade. 

CA/PITAL (S.) in Ac bitectubr, is one of the 
principal members of a column or pilaſter, it 
is placed between the ſhaft and the entabla-. 
ture, and by the various ornaments and 
members in it, we diſtinguiſh oneorder from, 
another. 

| CA'PITAL CITY (S.) is the metropolis or 

chief city in a kingdom, in or near which 

the king or emperor commonly refides, as 

London in England, Dublin in Ireland, Paris 

in France, Madrid in Spain, Vienna in Ger» 

many, N x in Turkey, Cc. 

CA“ PTT AL CRIME (8.) a fault which ſub- 
jecis the criminal to the loſs of his life. 

CA'PITAL LETTERS (S.) are ſuch as are 
vulgarly called great letters, as A, B, . 

A PTTALMEDICIN E) (S.) ſuch a kre 

remarkable for the number of ingredients, 


venice : tzeacle, &. 
| 'Qa rA. 
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or their extraordinary virtues, as mithidate, 2 


N 
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_ CAPITA'TION (S.) a. poll, tax, or tribute 
for the head of each perſon in a family. 
CA/PITOL (Ss) a fortreſs at Rome, begun in 


the 139th year of Rome, by Targuinius Priſ- 
cut, and finiſhed in the 221, by Targuinms 


Superbus, wherein was a temple dedicated to 


Jupiter, thence called Capitolinus; here the 
ſenate aſſembled, and here were depoſited the 
_ moſt ſacred and valuable things belonging to 
the ſtate ; it was in this temple they made 
their vows, and took the oath of allegiance, 
and here the magiſtrates and thoſe who had 
the honour of a triumph, preſented themſelves 
to thank the gods for their vitory, and to 
pray for the proſperity of the republick. 
CAPIUTULATE (V.) to yield, ſurrender, or 
ſubmit upon certain terms. | 
CAPITULA'TION (S.) in War, the ſurren- 
dering a town upon certain conditions; alſo 
tze pact or agreement the Emperor of Ger- 
many ſwears inviolably to maintain at his 
election. 
CA PNOMANCVY (S.) a kind of divination 
uſed by the ancients in their ſacrifices ; as 
when the ſmoak was thin, light, and went 


up ſtraight, the omen was good, when the 
contrary, bad. There was alſo another ſpe- 
cies of it, which conſiſted in obſerving the 
ſmoak ariſing from poppy and jeſſa mine ſeeds | 
caſt upon lighted coals. e ab | 

CA/PON (S.) a fowl crammed or fattened u 
f reating, commonly underſtood of a c 
gelt ; alſo an eunuch, or effeminate fellow. | 

CAPRICHIOor CAPRI'CE (S) a fantaſtick 
humour, ſome magotty diſlike to, or find- 
ing fault with a thing, a mere freak, an un- 
reaſonable fancy, or fooliſh humour. 

CAPRI/CIOUS (A.) whimſical, fooliſh, un- 

ſettled, fantaſtical. 

CA/PRICORN (S.) one of the twelve figns or 
divifions into which the aſtronomers have 
divided the Zodiack, and which, upon the 
globe, is dra ag or painted in the ſhape of a 
goat ; the fun enters this ſign about the 
middle of witer, with us here in England. 
Its ſign or mark is þp : The Aftrologers call it 
earthly, dry, and cold, the houſe of Saturn , 
and exaltation of Mari. 

CAPRIO'LE S.) a term among Feckies, im- 
porting, that when a horſe is at his full leap, 
or ſtretch, he ſtrikes his hind-legs out as far 
as he poſſibly can, near and evenly together, 

CAPRI'ZANS (S., a term with ſome #byſict- 

© "ans, ſignifying the irregular motion or beat- 
ing of the pulle. 

CA'FSTAN or CA'PSTERN (S.) a large 

** beam or piece of timber, placed behind the 
windlaſs, in which there are ſeveral ho es 
bored at proper diſtances, to put in poles, 

bare, or handſpikes of wood, or iron, to 
heave, weigh, or draw up any thing very 
heavy, as auchors, hogſheads, &c. allo to 
ſtretch cables or other ropes, and make chien 
fit for uſe. At fea it is differently ca. led, 
from the place or part of the ſhip it is fixed 
in, as the main carftern is that placed imm e- | 


1 
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CAR (S. ) a ſtately chariot like a throne, uſed 
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diately behind the main-maſt, and the jee 
copſtern is ſet between the main-maſt and 
the foremaſt, &c. | ' 
CA/P>ULATE (V.) to cover, contain, or Cc 
encloſe, particularly with natural coverings, as 
the huſk of a nut, the pod of a bean, &c. 
CAPTAIN (S.) the head, chief, or leader of 
a company or multitude z and in military af- | 
fo1r1, is the head officer of a company of 
horſe or foot ; alſo on board a ſingle ſhip the 
maſter or principal commander is ſo called. 
When an army is reduced or disbanded, and 
he thereby loſes his company, he is called a 
captain reformed, when he is continued cap- 
tain, as ſecond to another, or without poſt, 
The commanding officer of the colonel's 
troop, in every regiment, is called captain 
lieutenant ; and in the Cant Phraſe, a cap- 
tain is a bully, who is to quarrel or fight 
eviſh gameſters, who are teſty or quarrel- 
me at the loſs of their money; and ſome- 
times it ſignifies money itſelf, as, the cap- 
tain is not at bome, that is, there is no mo · 


in my pocket. 
CA/PTIOUS (A. n teſty, full of 
odjections, ready to take bold of every ſha- 
dow or pretence. 

CA*'PTIVATE (V] to conquer, win, or 
overcome ; to enſnare, entice, or wheedle, 
uſualiy app Jes to the inclinations and af- 
fections ankind. 

CA*PTIVE (S.) one who is conquered or en- 
ſlaved, ſo as to be neceſſitated or compelled 
to perform the will of anotber. | 

CA IVIT y (S. bondage, flavery, wholly 
at the command of another. | 

CA'PTURE (S.) prize, booty, or plunder. In 

w, it is the arreſting or ſeizure of a per- 
n, by the authority of a warrant, &c. 

CA'PUCHINS (S. a fort of Franciſcan friars, 

ſo called from their great capucbon, which is 
an odd kind of cap or hood ſewed to their 
habit, and generally hangs down behind 
upon their backs, : | 

CA'PUT-MORTUUM (S.) in Chymiftry, is 
that dry,. earthly ſubſtance, that is left with- 
out ſpirit, or apparent virtue, after diſtilla- 
tion, or other proceſs by fire, _ 


in triumphs, and at the feaſtings of princes ; 
alſo any carriage that goes upon two or four 
wheels. 1 

CARBINE or CA RABINE (S.) an inſtru- 

ment of war uſed by horſemen, between the 
fize of a piſtol and a muſket, and commonly 
of a pretty latge bore, = 

CARAuINEE'RS (S.) among the French, are 
a choice ſet of horſemen picked out of the 
common regundats, and carrying carbines tur 
th. ir arme 7 | 

CA'RACOL (S.) a motion made by the ca- 
valry, Laif_round, ora half turn from the 
left to the right, changing hands, that the 
enemy may not find out whether they in- 


tchd to attack them in flank or front; it i 
. . Te mt . CARA- 
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CARAVANSE/RA (S) a Turkiſh inn or place 
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ter his diſcharge. to paſs from the front of 


a0 the half turn each horſeman makes, af- 


the ſquadron to the rear. 

CAR A1'TES (S.) a ſect among the Jews, 
who adhere cloſely to the text and letter of 
the ſcripture,and reject all thoſe books which 
are not in the old canon of the Fews, and 
require an implicit faith in the holy ſcrip- 
ture without permitting to examine whe- 
ther any article of the law be true or falſe. 
They have neither phylacteries nor parch- 
ments upon the doors of their houſes, nor 
thoſe frontlets which the Fews wear upon 
their forehead. They call the reſt of the Jetos 
bridled aſſes, when they ſee them in * 
ſynagogues with parchments on their fore- 
—— ; the paſſages wherein theſe phy lacte- 
ries are mentioned, and which are underſtood 
literally by other Jews, they explain figura- 
tively, They deny ths: 2 law —9— 

Moſes, reject the cabala or t. aditi- 
— Tt wo an abhorrence for the Tal- 
mud, and obſerve the ſabbath more rigor- 
ouſly than the Rabbins, and ſet almoſt no 
bounds to the prohibited degrees of marriage. 

CARA/NNA (Y). a hard, brittle, reſinous gum 
of an aromatick flavour, brought from the 
es- Indies, 

CA'RAT (S.) among the Refinerz, is one ſeru- 

| ple, or 24 grains; with the Jewellers, it is 

dut four grains, | 

CARAVAN (S.) ſometimes fignifies a large 
company of people, who travel in Turkey to- 
gether, with a convoy of Janizanes, for their 

rotection againſt the Arabs ; and ſometimes 

t ſignifies, with us, a ſort of cloſe carriage 
or waggon, and ſometimes a large company 
of people. . 


of entertainment for travellers. 

ARA'/VEL or CARVEL (S.) the name of 
a trading veiſel, uſed in the Mediterranean 
ſea, having a ſquare poop, and rigged like a 
galley of about {20 tons burden. 

CA'RAWAY (5: a narrow, longiſh ſeed, 
furrowed on the back, and of a briſk, aro- 
matick taſte, much uſed by the Confection- 

eri; it is produced from a plant of ſame 


name. 

CARBONA'DE (V.) to lice and broil fleſh 
on the coals, 

CA'R&UNCLE (S.) a precious ſtone of a deep 
red colour, which is by ſome reported to ſhine 
in the dark ; alſo a malignant tumour at- 

' tended with great pain, heat, mortification, 
lividneſs, and at laſt blackneſs; it be. ius with 
one or more puſtules,and ſometimes a ſcab, 
under which gathers a putrid ulcer ; it is 
owing to a ſharp corroſive, hot, ſaline hu- 
mour, which very often proves mortal. 

CA*RCASS or CA RCASE (S.) ſpoken of 

_ the trunk or body of an animal when dead. 
In Architecture, the ſhell of a houſe unfiniſh- 
ed or unfurniſhed ; alſo in Gunnery,iron caſes 
made to hold combuſtible matters, which are 
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on fire, are called car caſſes, 
CA'RCELLAGE (S.) the fees that priſoners 
y before they can be diſcharged. 

CARD or CHART (S.) a map that deſcribes 
the ſea coaſts ; alſo the name of thick paper, 
or paſte-board cut into parallelograms of W 
bout three inches broad and five inches long, 

marked with different ſpots,and uſed to game 
or play with for diverſion ; alſo the name of 
an inſtrument with abundance of iron or 
braſs teeth or ſpikes in it, to comb filk, 
flax; &Cc» | 

CARD (V.) to comb or clean wool, flax, &c, 
with proper inſtruments of iron or braſs wire, 

CARDYVAC (A.) a medicine which comforts 
and ſtrengthens the heart by putting the 
þlood into a general fermentation, where 
the elaſticity and tone of the fibres, which 
were before weakened and vitiated, are re- 
ſtored, whence is occaſioned a briſker and 
freer circulation. | 

CARDVACA (S.) a diſtemper that ſuffocates, 
ſmothers, or ſtifles the heart by a. congelati- 
on of blood called a polypus ; alſo the herb 
called motherwort, 

CA'/RDIGAN (S,) the fhire and affize 
town of Cardiganſhire, pleaſantly ſeated 
on the river Tyevye, famous for breed- 
ing the beſt ſalmons in Britain, over which 
it bas a good ſtone bridge, ſuffained by 
ſeveral arches. It is a large and populous 

town, formerly walled about, and fortified 

with a caſtle, which are now both gone to 
ruin: It has a fine church, and a well- built 
ſhire- hall, with ſeveral other good buildings ; 
is a town corporate, governed by a mayor, 
aldermen, commen-council, c. enjoys ſe- 
veral immunities, ſends one member to par- 
liament, and has a good market weekly on 
Saturday; is diſtant from Londen 162 
puted, and 198 meaſured miles. This town 
was once poſſeſſed by the famous Robert Firze 
Stephen, who was the firſt Briton that at- 
tempted the conqueſt of Ireland, who had 
ſuch ſucceſs with a handful of men, as af- 
terwards gave the Engliſh a footing there, 
which they never quitted, but atlength quite 
reduced that country, and made it as it were 
a province of England, 
CA'RDIGANSHIRE (S.) one of the fix 
counties in South Wales, is of a different ſoil, 
and but ill clothed with wood, the ſouthern 
and weſtern parts being plain, and very fertile 
(though not altogether without hills) the 
eaſtern and northern parts are mountainous, 
and more barren, among which is the Plinil- 
limon-Hill, a mountain of great extent and 
height It has in it 64 pariſh-churches, and 
four market-towns ; is in the dioceſe of St. 
David's; is 94 miles in circumference, con- 
| tains about 320,000 acres of land, and 3200 
houſes ; ſends two members to parliament, 
one for the county, and one for the town. It 
is remarked for its lead mines, from which 
commodity ſil ver is extracted. This county 


to be ſhot out of mortars, to ſet houſes, &c. 
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is ſo full of cattle, as to be called the nurſe- 
ry, ot breeding-place for the whole kingdom 
eff gland, fouth of Trent. 

C'ARDINAL (A.) the chief, the principal, the 
head, the fupreme. In Aitbmetict, cardinal 

number are ſuch as expreſs poſitively how 

many things there are, as , 7, 10, &c. In 
Navigation, Ic. the north, eaſt, weſt and 
ſouth. In Afronmmy, Aries, Libra, Cancer, 
and Capricorn, are called the cardinal points. 

In Moraliry, prudence, temperance, juſtice 
and fortitude, are the cardinal virtues. 

CA/RDINAL (S.) an eminent dignity in the 
church of Rome they were at firſt only the 

" Incumbents of a pariſh, but are now ſtiled 
eccleſiaſtical princes ; they are about 70 in 
number, and are all the pope's council, and 
with him concert all affairs relating to the 
church. It is out of their number the Pope 
is choſen, and it is they only who chooſe 

im. Innocent TV, at the council of Lyons 
held in 1243, gave them the red cap, Paul II. 
in 1464, the ſcarlet habit ; Gregory XIV. 
beſtowed the red cap upon the regular cardi- 
nals, who before only wore a hat. Urban 
VII. gave them the title of eminence 

| whereas before they only had that of | 
iltuftrious. The cordinals dreſs is a fattane, a 
rochet, a wantelet, or ſhort purple mantle 

over their rochet ; the mozette, and a papal 
| cope ay rochet in publick and ſolemn 
| eir garment is either red or the 
colour of dried roſes or violets, The regular 
cardinals wear no filk, nor any other colour 
except that of their order ; but the red hat, 

- and cap are common to them all. When 

Cardinals are ſent to princes courts, it is in 

quality of legates a /atere, and when theyare 

© ſent to any town, their government is cal- 
led legation. | 

CA'RDINALSHIP (S.) the honour, Cignity, 
or office of a cardinal, 

CA'RDING (S.) combing, breaking, or un- 
targling wool, cotton, hair, &c. in order to 
fit it for ſpinning, 

CA'RDUVUS s.) the botanical name for ſe- 
veral ſpecies of plants of the thiſtle kind, 
but comr.only it means what is called car- 
duus henedictus, from its excellent medicinal 
qualities. 

CARE or CA'REFULNESS (S.) the doing a 
thing with prudence, diligence, caution, ob- 
ſervation, and conſideration ; alſo anxiouſ- 
nels, or extraordinary concern for the ſuc- 

- ceſsor welfare of a perſon or thing. 
CAREEN NV.) to clean, refit, and mend a 

' veffel at fea, for which purpoſe they get it 

Into a proper place, and lay one fide upon the 
ground, and reftify what is amils in the 
other, or in the bottom, by caulking, tal- 
lowing, &c. and then do the ſame by the 
other t1de, 

CAREER (S.) the pace a horſe or man goes 
or runs, the courle or manner cf lite he 
leads, &c, : : 


| 
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CARE'SS (V.) to compliment, praiſe, 

| or make much of a — * 

CARE'SSES (S.) expreſſions of love, reſpect, 
friendſhip, or approbation, by treating, praiſ- 
ing, or complimenting. 

CA'RET (S.) a mark in writing or printing, 
whereby ſome part of a word or ſentence 
that is omitted, is ſignified, that it muſt be 
inſerted where this mark A is put. 

CARGO S.) the whole lading of a ſhip, or 
all the goods that belong to one man ; and 
ſometimes applied to all of one ſort, when 
there are many different ſpecies. 

CARRIBBEE'S (S.) certain ſmall iſlands in 
the West. Indies, called alſo Canibal iſlands, 
from the inhabitants eating human fleſh ; 
and is now often ſpoke of any targe number 
of courts, alleys, or ſmall divifions of ſtreets. 

CA/RICOUS TUMOUR (S.) is a ſwelling re- 

ſembling the figure of a fig, ſuch are the 

piles ſometimes. _ 

CA/RIES (S.) in Surgery, a rottenneſs or cor- 

ru ion of the bones. 

CA RIUS (8) a foul bone, one tending to rot- 

tenne ſs or corruption. 

CARK (V.) to be folicitous, to be anxious 

or over- cgreful. 

CA/RLINGS ['S, / timbers in a ſhip, lying fore 

and aft along from one beam to another, in 

order to bear = ſupport the ledges to 
which the planks of the deck are faſtened ; 


in ſome. parts of £ng/and,grey peaſe are called 
carlings. 
CA'RLINGFORD (S.) a ſea- port in the 
county of Louth, and province of Leinſter, 
in Ireland ; ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, and lies 44 miles N of Dublin. 
CA'RLISLE (+, ) a ſmall, but well fortified 
city in Cumberland, is both pleaſantly and de- 
licately ſituated, being guarded on the north 
fide by the Eden, on the eaſt by the Petterel, 
and on the weſt by the Caude. It is ſecured 
by a ftrong wall, a caftle, and a citadel, the 
frontier place, and key of gland, in which 
for many ages hath been;kept a ſtrong garri- 
ſon ; juſt below this city the famous £81 
wall began, which croſſed the whole iſland to 
Newcaſtle upon Tyne, and hete alſo ended the 
great Roman highway ; the buildings are old, 
but the ſtreets fair: Henry I. dignified it 
with being an epiſcopal ſee, and beſtowed 
many other privileges upon it, to render it 
populous, and fortified it, as a proper barrier 
againſt the Scots, to make it ſtrong: The 
great church, called St, Mary's, is a vene- 
rable old pile, a great part of it was built 
by St. David, king of Scotland, who held 
this county, together with Weſtmorland and 
Nethankv ling in vaſſalage from the crown 
of England ; it has alſo another church, 
called Cutbbert's, It is at preſent a wealthy 
and populous place, the houſes are well built 
and city walled in, having three gates, and 
trades chiefly in fuſtians, has a confiderable 


market weekly on Saturdays, ad * 
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_ CA'RNAGE (S,) a 
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is governed by a mayor, twelve aldermen, 
two bailiffs, &c. ſends two burgeſſes to par- 
liament : The affizes and ſeſſions are uſually 


held here ; it is 235 computed, and 301 
meaſured miles diſtant from London, 


"Cas 


'RPENTER (S.) an artificer that works is 
wood, and particularly in the rough, large or 
ſtrongeſt parts of houſe or ſhip - building. 

CARPENTRY (S.) the art of working in 
wood, commonly applied to building, whe- 
ther it be of houſes or ſhips. 


CA'RLOWor CA/THERLOGH S. che chief} CA/RPET (S.) a covering for a table, floor, 


town of the county of that name, pleaſantly 
Gruate on the banks of the Barrow, ſerids 
two members to parliament, and ſtands on 
the northern borders of the county; 37 miles 
almoſt & S W from Dublin. 

CA RMELITES (S.) an order of mendicants, 
at firſt very rigid in their diſcipline, but af- 
terwards it was moderated, and about 1540 
divided into two ſorts, one following and re- 
ſtoring the ancient ſeverities, and the other 
the milder al owances; they take their name 
from mount Carmel, and pretend very enthu- 
fiaſtically, that Elijab and Elias were the 
founders of their order, that Pythagoras and 
the ancient druids, &c. were regular profeſ- 
ſors of their order, &c, Some of them go 
bare-faot, others not ; they are much e- 
ſteemed in the Roman church, and have 2- 
bundance of monafteries. 

CA'RMINATIVES (S.) remedies uſcd to 
expel wind, or cure windy diſorders. - 

CARMINE (S.) a bright red colour cf great 


value, uſed by Painters in miniature, and | 


at laughter, a maſſa- | 


ſometimes in oil. 


cre or overthrow of an army; with Huntſ- 
men, fleſh that is given to the dogs after the 
chace is over, is ſo called. 

CA'RNAL (As) fleſhly, ſenſual, voluptuous, 
one wholly governed by his appetites. 


CARNA'TION (S.) fleſh colour; a fine flow- | 
er, whoſe leaves are fo coloured; in Paint- | 


ing, it is thoſe parts of the body, which 
have no drapery. 
CA'RNAVAL or CA'RNTVAL (S.) a ſea- 


ſon of mirth and rejoicing obſerved in Italy, 


but particularly at Venice, it beginsat twelfth 
day, and holds till Lene, 

CARNIVOROUS (A.) a greedy feeding upon 
or devouring of fleſh. 

CARNO SIT V (S., fleſhlinefs ; alſo a preter- 
natural lump or obſtruction growing in any 
part of the body. 

CA'ROL (s.) a ſong of joy or falutation at 
a feaſt or a birth-day, or any publick or pri- 
vate banquetting or merriment. 

CA/ROS (S.) in Phyſich, is a lethargy got to 
a very great height, ſo that the patient can 
hardly be awakened by any means, | 

CA'ROTIDES (S.) two arteries, one on each 
fide the neck, ſerving to convey the blood 
from the aorta to the brain. 

CAROU'SE (V.) to make merry, to drink 
freely, o tipple much, to quaff. 

CARP (V.] to find fault, to blame, cenſure or 
wrangie at or with a perſon or thing. 

CARP (Ache name of a fine freſh-water fiſh, 
in whoſe palate is ſometimes found a ſtone 
of a triangular torm or ſhape, | 


or paſſage, and commonly underftood- of a 
particular worſted tuff, wove with a large 
pile like velvet, in various figures and ſun- 
dry colours, : 

CARREE'R (S.) the ſwift motion or pace 
that a horſe, coach, or perſon, goes in run- 
ning or driving, when they go with their 
utmoſt vigour ; alſo the violent, precipitate, 
inconſiderate actions of fooliſh and unreaſon- 
able men. G.) the 

CA'RRIAGE (S.) the conveying goods, mer- 
chandize, or perſons, from one place to an- 

other; alſo waggons, carts, coaches, &c. 

uſed for the like purpoſe, are called carrie 

ages; alſo the manners, behaviour, mien, 
or geſture of a perſon. - 

CA'/RRICEK or CA'RRICK-DRUMROUSK 

(S.) a town in the county of Leitrim, and 

province of Connauybt, in Peland, ſends two 

members to parliament. It ſtands on the 
river : bannom, 65 miles WNW from Dublin, 

; CA/RRICKFERGUS S an ancient town 

and, county within of Antrim, 

in the province of Ulfer, in Feland, ſends 
two members to parliament, and lies on the 

' fea-ſhore, on a bay of its own name 3 has a 

; weekly market on Saturday, 35 miles al- 

mc ſt N from Dublin, 

. CA'RRICKMACROSS (S.) a poſt-town in 
the county of Monaghan, and province of 
Ulſter in Leland; has a weekly market om 
Thurſday, 41 miles NNW from Dubliz, 

CA'RRICK-ON-SHUKE (S.) a ſmall town 
on the river Sbure, in the county of Tippe- 
rary, and province of Humer in Ireland ; 
78 miles 8 W by S from Dub/in. : 

CA'RRIER (S.) a perſon whoſe employment 
is to carry goods from one town or city to 
another, upon horſes, in waggons, &c. alſo 
a cant word for a ſet of rogues, who watch 
at inns to get intelligence of what 
it may be worth while to rob, who go and 
inform the gang of it, but do not appear in 
the fact for fear of diſcovery, 

CA'RRION (S.) the fleſh of a dead carcaſe 

when it ftinks. 

CARROO'N (S.) the number fixed to a cart 
that is privileged to carry goods in London, for 
which a confiderable ſum of money is paid, 
CARROU SEL (S.) a grand feaſt or act of 
mirth and jollity, ſuch as a prince's inſtal- 
lation, marriage, lord mayor's feaſt, &c. 
CA'RRY (V.) to remove or bear away from 

one place to another. 

CART 65.) an inſtrument or carriage to re- 

move heavy goods from one place to ano- 

ther, drawn by one, two, or more horſes. 


& 


CA RTEL (S.) a letter challenging a perſon to 


— 


CA/RTMEL (S.) in Lancaſbire, ſeated near 


| CARVE (V.) to cut or divide into ſeveral pie- 


* F 
".% 
CAR 
fight a due]; a defiance; alſo an agreement 
between'contending parties for the exchange 
or redem Ne of priſoners. % 
CARTE'SIA (S.) one who is an admirer, 
follower, or defender of Cartefius's philoſo- 


phy. | 4 
CARTHUY/SIANS (S.) a religious order found- 
ed by Bruno, native of Co/ogn, and canon of 


© _ Rheims, who retired from the converſe of the | 


world in 1084, to a place called Chartreuſe, 
in the mountains of Daupbine. This order 
had no rules, till Bafi/ VII. general thereof, 
formed ſome conſtitutions out of the cuſtoms 
they obſerved, and got them confirmed by 
the pope. The members of this order ob- 
ſerve .a ſttict faſt, and almoſt perpetual ſi- 
lence, an abſtenance from fleſh even in their 
fickneſs, a continual confinement to their 
_ cloiſter, and always wear a hair ſhirt, Their 
general takes the title of prior of the Char- 
treuſe (which is the principal monaſtery of, 
and gives name to the order, where he holds 
every year a general chapter for the affairs of 
the order. 
CARTILAGE (S.) a thick, ſtrong, griſtly 
ſubſtance, and ſort of medium between fleſh 


the ſea, the hills called Cartmei- Fells, 

bas a fair church, built cathedral wiſe, in 

form of a croſs, has a good market weekly 
on Monday for corn, ſheep and fiſh ; 160 

. computed, and 192 mextered miles Giftant 
from London 


CARTO'/Nor CARTOON (S.) a draught or 
. defign made to be worked from, either in 
tapeſtry or freſco, | 
CARTOU/CH (S.) an ornament in Archrrec- 
ture, Sculpture, &c. repreſenting a ſcroll of 
paper, in the open or flat part of which is 
put an inſcription, device, cypher, &c, and 
commonly called a copartment- 
CARTOU'CH or CA'RTKIDGE (S.) ſo 
much gun- powder put into a ſmall paper caſe, 
as is ſufficjent to charge a muſket, cannon, 
or other firearms; the larger chargesare put 
in paſte-board or tin caſes, 


ces ; and when applied to food fignifies the 
doing it artfully, by ſeparating the limbs, 
Joints and parts regularly; and when applied 
to ſtone, wood, &c. it imports the — 
flowers, knots, figures, or any other orna- 


ments. 
CA'RVER (S.) one ſxilled in cutting up fowls, 
&c. at great feaſts; alſo one who makes 
birds, flowers, &c. out of wood, ſtone, &c. 
CA RUS (S.) a ſpecies of the apoplexy, in 
which the patient falls into a deep ſleep, 
with a ſudden deprivation ot ſenſation and 
motion, and an acute fever. 


CARYATVDES S.) figures in the ſhape of | 


women with long robes, uſed by the ancients 
inſtead of columns to ſupport their buildings. 
CA/RYSFORT (S.] a town in the county ot 
Wicklow, and province of Leſter, in He- 


! 

CAS 

and, ſends two mefnbers to parliament, 

and ſtande 12. miles WS W from Wicklow, 
and 23 S from Dublin. 5 

CASCA DE (S.) the fall of water from a 
higher toa lower part, and is much uſed in 
the pompous gardens of princes, noblemen, 

and gentlemen, by cutting a canal into di- 

verſe heights er ſtories, by which means the 

water makes a very agreeable noiſe, and ac- 
ires a velocity, that makes it froth or 
m much, -— 

CASE (S.) the ſhell; covering, or incloſure of 
a thing; alfo the ſubſtance, condition, or 
matter of a thing in queſtion ; alſo the frame 
divided into proper cells or partitions, that 
printers fort the feveral letters of one fize in. 

CASE-HA/RDEN (V.) to render iron or ſteel 
fo hard, as to be capable of reſiſting any 

| edged tool; alſo to make a perſon obſtinate, 
reſolute, &e. in wickedneſs. 

CA'SEMATE S.) a vault in that part of the 
flank of the baſtion next the curtain, ſerving 
as a battery to defend the face of the oppoſite 
baſtion, and the mote or ditch. 

[ATT (S.) that part of a window or 

range of lights that opens to let in the freſh 
air, or ſhuts to Keep out the cold, rain, or 


wind, 

CA'SERNS (S.) in Fortification, ſmall rooms 
or apartments between the ram and the 
houſes of fortified towns, and fometimes on 
the ramparts, to ſerve as lodgings for the ſol - 
diers of the gariſon to eaſe the gariſon. 

CA'SES S.) are the ſeveral endings of nouns, 
in the Latin, and other variable languages ; 
but in the Cage, and moſt living tougues, 
they are ſupplied by particles, the word it- 

elf remaining invariable. | . 

CA/SE-SHOT (S.) bullets, tones, &c. put 

into caſes, and ſo ſhot out of great guns, 

chiefly uſed at ſea to clear the enemies decks, 
when they are full of men. 

CASH (S.) properly ſpeaking, Ggnifies the 
cheſt or drawers that money is put into, but 
now it generally means the money itſelf,and 
ſo notes iſſued by the bank or bankers, are 
called ſpecie or ca notes, 

CA'SHEL (S.) a ſmall city, and an archbi- 
ſthoprick of FVeland, in RA county of Trppe- 
rary, and province of Munſter, It ſends two 
members to parliament, and ftands 71 miles 
S W from Dublin, 

CASHIER or CASHEE'R (s.) one who is 
intruſted with the money of another perſon. 

CA'SHIER V.) to diſcharge frou, or turn a 
perſon out of his office; ao to disband fol- 
diers, ſeamen, &c. 

CASK (8) a veſſel to hold or contain liquor; 
alſo a head-y1ece or helmet. 

CA'SKET (S., a little trunk, box, or cabinet 
to put jewels, money or writings in; 

in the Sea Language, ſmall finnet ſtrings, 
with which the ſails are tied after they a:c 
turicd, 


CA»SA/TION .] in the Civil Law, jo th 


{ 


5 


meaſu 


7 


TAB: 


A8 


— or mulling of by aft 6 pX ce. CASTLELY/ONS G) a polt-town th the 


dure, upon the following actounts, 1. od þ- 


a decree is directly contrary to another de- 
tree, and both made againſt the ſami 
2. When decrees are directly contrary to the 


the formalities pteſcribed by the laws 
'SSTA (S.) 4 ſweet fpice, mention d by Mo- 
14 4s un ingredientin the compoſition of the 
ly oil, it is ſaid zo be the bark of a tree, 
that grows uncultivated in the Hrdies 3 alſo 
four ſeveral ſorts of drugs under this name, 
much alike fot look and rties, being all 
gentle puttatives, the fruit of different trees. 
CA'SSIOPE (S.) à conſtellatiom in the nor- 
theta hemiſphere, confiſting, according to 
Prolomy's catalogue, of 13 ftars, Tycha'd 25, 
and Mr. Flamced's 56 — In the year 1572 
there appeared a new ſtat in this conftellati- 


nitude and brightneſs to Jupiter Himſelf, but 
it ditniniſhed by little and little, and in eigh- 
teen months time quite diſappeared. 

CA'SSOCK (S.) a kind of 
over the reft of the habit; particularly by 
the clergy. 

CAST(V.) to throw away or from one; alſo 
to make an image, flower, &c. by running 
melted metal into a mould, &c. alſo to warp 


heat ; alſo to imagine; think upon, dr con- 
trive. | 
CA'STANETS (S.) ſmall inftruments of wood, 


tune they dance. 
CA'ST-AWAY (S.) one turned out, 1 


* 25 Way. 

'LLANS (S.] ſenators of the lower 
claſs in the kingdom of Poland, who fit on 
low ſeats behind the palatines or great ſena- 
ters; they are 4 ſort bf ledtehants of pro- 
vinces, command a of à palatinate 

*. che alatine. ert 6 | 
GA'TION s thaftizing „ puniſhing, 
cotrecting or amending. | 
CA'STLE IS.) a ſtrontz place of deſente, uſu- 
ally built to keep a town, city, or country 
round about it in awe, 


town in the county of Gzkvay, and pro- 
vince of Contangbt in [feland ; 71 miles W 
of Dablin, 2 KG 45; 

CASTLEBLANEY (S.) a market-town in 
the county of Managban, and province of 
Ulſter, in Ireland ; has a weekly market on 
Wedneſday, and ſtands 5 1 miles NN W 
from Dublin. 

CASTLE-CA'RY (S.) in Somerſerſhire;a ſmall 
town whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday ;| 


diſtant from Landon 96 computed, and 125|- pear 
. and portend ſtorms | 
CASTLEDE/RMOT s.) a poſt-town in the CASTRAMETA'TION(S.) the art of mar- 


meaſured miles; 


. county of Kiltare, and province of Leinſter 
* breland 5, 31 miles $ W by $ from Dub - 


refs detifion of Ratutes or cuſtoms, 34] . 


CASTLEBLA/KENEY (8.) 4 fmall po- repo 


tounty of 


Cork, and province of Manfter in 


Felund 3 9 miles almoſt 8 W of Dal in. 
fame perſon. CASTLEMA/RTYR (s.) a polt-town in the 
| province of Miunftcr 


of Cort, and 
in ſends two members to patlia- . 


ment, and ſtands 100 miles 8 W by 8 from 


Dass. 


CASTLE-RV'SING (S.) = town in Norfolk, 


ſeated on the ſea, where formerly the mar- 


- - ket uus twitea week, and 15 fairs yearly, 
but now they are all diſuſed, becauſe the ha- 


ven is choaked up with ſands, ſo that there 
are ſcarce ten families left in it, whereas be- 
fore it was a place of good account: It is 
fill a boraugh-town, governed by a mayot, 
ſteward, 12 aldermen, &c. and ſends two 
burgeſſes to parliament, 


Linden 78 . computed, and 97 meaſured 


miles. 


It is diſtant from 


on, which at firſt ſeemed to be equal in mag CA'STLE-TOWN (S.) à noble ſeat of V. 
liam Coolly, Eſq; in the county of Kil- . 


dure; eight and half miles S W by W from 


Dublin 


bt robe wore roms.) in Norfolk, a town whoſe mat 


ket is weekly on Tueſday, it has a bridge 
over the Bure, and inſtead of a mace a bra- 


zen hand is carried before the ſteward of the 


demeſne; it is diſtant from London 97 come 
puted, and 128 meaſured miles. 


or grow crooktd, as a piece of wood does by | CA/STOR (S.) in Lancaſbire, a ſmall town 


whoſe market is weekly on Saturday ; diftant 


ſured miles. 


ivory, &c+ that ſome dancers aſe to play the CA'/STOR (S.) an 


both on land 


beaver: It is of a white or aſh colour, has very 


and 


© from London 120 computed, and 147 mea 


op called alſo a 


e water, 


ſharp teeth, its fore-feet are like a dog's, its 


bindermoſt re ſemble geeſe's feet, having each 


five toes. The notion that this creature, 
when purſued, tears out its teſtieles, is a mi- 


take z that ſold by the apothecaries, being 
only certain glands found near the fldnk and 
ſhare: The fleſh of this animal ſerves the 


Amtricans for food, and his Kin for clothes. 
Alſo Caſtar and Pollax, two brothers, whe 
were tepretented each with 


were ſaid to 
which reaſon 


half an egg-ſhell in his hand, Jupiter being 
red to have converſed with Leda under 


the form of a ſwan ; Thefe two brothers 


wete much famed for their valour, and ** 
ticularly for theit wars againſt. the Cerſairs 


and Pirates, for which reaſon. they were dei- 
fied, and invoked by the ſailors, who painted 


or carved their images upon 225 
their tutelar gods : The veſſel that St. Paul - 
- embarked in,when he was carried to Rome, 


their ſhaps, 


went by this name. Alſo half the conſtella- 
tion Gemini; alſo a meteor that ia ſaid to a 


at ſea under the form of globes of fice, 


ing out the ground for an army, or of pitch - 


ing of tents 
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 EA/STRATE(V.) to geld or cut ent the teſ- - ancients before the invention of gums, to 
| ticles of an animal ; do cut off or leave out of |, throw darts or javelins four or * 

a book part of the original compoſure, we = | 
-CASTRA'TION (S.) the gelding or cutting CA TARACT (S.) the falling of water with 
+ . the male kind of any fort of animale; alſo | a great noiſe and force, occafioned by the 


* 


- 


— 
. 

— 

9 - 


 - the curtailing, ſhortening, or leaving out any | ftoppage of a rock or rocks meeting together 
part of a book. | EC ing one 
CASUAL (A.) che happening or coming to] part much higher than the other ; alſo a diſ- * 
. , ©- paſs by chance or accident, wholly unfore- t in the eyes, cauſed by the congelatioa Cc 
- ſeen by the party to whom it comes. of phlegm between the uveous coat and cry- | 
___, CASUALTY (8.) fometbing that happens al-  ftal.ine humour, F443 a C. 
together unforeſeen or unexpected; misfor- CATA'RRH (S.) the flow or falling down of * 
tune, hurt, or damage. humours from the head to the lower parts of C. 


. CA'>UIST (C.) one who ſtudies to reſolve dif- the body ; ſo the falling or dropping of the 
ficultieg and nice points of conſcience. | marrow out of the back · bone, is the catarrb 
CA (8.) à common domeſtick creature of of the ſpinal marrow. 
the voracious kind, which has a natural an- CA'TA'STASIS (S, }. the. third part or act of a 
|  tipathy to the vermin called mice; alſo al comedy, wherein the whole beauty and force 
cast Word for: a lewd, -whoriſh woman or] af the plot are gxhibited, Among the Phyj. 
ſtreet - walker. f ciast, the followers of Hippocrates call it the 
N .CATA/BAPTISTS (S.) one who aner ſtate, condition or. conſtitution of a thing; 
; - baptiſm, particularly to infants. and with the Galen h, it is the ſeaſons of the 
ö CA'TABIBA'ZON (S.) the moon's deſcending] year the diſpoſition of the body, or conti- 
node, called alſo the dragon's tail. deration of the time 

.CATACAU'STICK CURVES (8s) in Geo-| CATA'STROPHE (S.) the finiſhing, con- 
> metry, are thoſe cauſtick curves formed by| ; clufion, or laſt aft of a play, in which the 
\ , reflections © | I wholeſcheme, defgn, or plot, is laid open; 
-CATACHRE'SIS. (s.) a rhetorical figure, alſo the end or finiſhing of any work or bu- 
. + when a word of good or innocent natural fineſs; but when ſo applied, is uſually under. 
meaning is put for or uſed abuſive y, as, Nu ſtood in a bad or fatal ſenſe, as the murder or 

are a pretty man indeed, meaning, you are a ruin of a n by ſome diſmal accident. 
vile or ſorry fellow. CATCH[S.) a ſhort, witty, or merry ſong; 
-CA/TACOQMBS (S.) burying places in caves alſo a tender, or ſwift-ſailing veſſel, as, 1 


near Rome, where the primitive-Chriſtians] . . bomb-catch, or ketch; alſo a cant word for "= 
buried the martyrs, and ſometimes hid them- Prize, booty, &c, | | In 
ſelves to avoid the perſecution of the Roman CATCH(V.) to ſeize, lay hold of, overtike, 0 
| + emperors. Some learned authors are of opi-] or ſecure; from whence, a bailiff or ſerjcaut & 
Y nion that theſe catacombs were publick bu- s called a carcb-poll, which is now a word of or 
+. xying places made by the Heathens for poor} infamy, rather applied to their followers c | 
people, ſlaves and malefactors. aſſiſtants than themſelves, po 
CATACOU'STICKS (8) the ſcience of e- CATECHE'TICAL (A.) ſomething like ct C41 
choes or reflected ſounds, | 1 en on a catechiſm, © a 
.CATALE'CTICK, VERSES (S.) in Poerry,| CA'TECHISM, (S.] a ſummary account af fle 
ate ſuch as want a ſyllable. | the belief and practice of any ſet of mea, CAT 
.CATALE/PSIS (S. a kind of apoplexy, a aiſ-] however different in their opinions; alſo the ſor 
«+ eaſe; wherein the patient is deprived of mo-] docttine of any art or ſcience drawn up by up 
tion, and remains fixed in the ſame poſture way of queſtion and anſwer. pa 
tze diſcaſe firſt ſeized bim, with his eyes CA TECHIST (S.) 4 perſon that teaches ot 
open, but without ſight or underſtanding. inſtructs others in the catechiſm or firſt prin- CAT 
CATALOGUE .(S.) an inventory or li f| - ciples of religion, by way of queſtion and apr of 
0 , names, & c. | _ ſwer, explaining, as he goes along, whats rin 
.CA'TAMITE (S.) a ganymede or boy kept] is, or appears to be difficult to the learner. CAT 
for ſodomitical practices. er ECHLEZE or CA'TECH:SE (V.) to in- fal 
CATAPHRY/GIaNS (S.) a ſect of hereticks, ſtruct in the fundamentals of any doctrine, all 
ſio called, becauſe they were Porygians, who] particularly applied to religious matters; ali * thi 
+> followed the errors of Montanus, They made to chaſtize, blame, or find fault with a per- de 
up the bread of the Euchariſt with the blood} ſon for ſomething done 'amils. CAT 
a infants, whom they pricked to death CATECHU MEN (S.) a name given by the thi 
with needles, and then looked upon them as pripiitive Chriſtians to thoſe Fews or Genti/cy CA*'1 
mattyrs* : 1% 8s Ob aa who had prepared themſelves for baptiſm, by Ale 
.CA'TAPLASM (S.) a pultice or conſiſtence of | learning the principles ofChriſtiayity, open fell 
bdciled roots, herbs, flowers, meal, &c, . | © prof:fling the ſame, and attending ſuch fer- Car 
_ »CATAPO/TIUMS.) a pill or pbylical purge] vice as they were allowed and appointcd. , pre 
chat is to be ſwallowed without chewing. |CATEGO/RiCAL{A,) politive, affirulatdve, C41 
CATAPU'LTA GS.] an engine uh by the er determinate, — 
24 44 4 [ 4 


W CA'TECCRY Wal 


" CATHA'RTICKS ts.) medicines that purge 


; _ Congregation'of any place, In former times, 


© hair above all the reft ö whence to this day 


** \ 
er 


rank, order, or predicament that any propo- 
fition or number of particulars are ranged in 


br under, 


. CATENA/RIA (S.) the curve that à rope 


* when freely ſuſpended by any two 
' CA'TENATE (V.) to chain, bind, link, or 


: GA = 1 b 
CATER CV.) to buy, provide, or prepare 
victuals for a feaſt os ü. | 
CA'TERER (S) the officer that has the care 
of providing victuals in a prince's or noble · 
man's houſe or family. 
CATERPILLAR (S.) the name of a reptile 
that devours greens, fruits, &c, alſo of a 
lazy, idle, flothful, or voracious perſon, that 
devours the produce of another's induſtry. 


 CATES (S.) niceties, dainties, or curioſities in |. 


eating. 


by ſtool, of which there are divers forts; 
ſome gentle, and ſome violent. 
ATHE'DRAL {S.) the epiſcopal church or 


5 2 


the prieſts compoſed their Presbyterium with 
their biſhops, and were ſeated in chairs, after 
the manner of their conſiſtories, the bilkop 
that prefided in the aſſemblics fitting in a 


they obſerve the feaſt of St. Peter's chair at 
*- Rome and Antioch ; but at preſent the word 
means the large or principal church or temple 
In a dioceſe, where the ſervice is ſung by 
© "Choirs, and where the biſhop holds a cour., 
&c. Whereas formerly it meant the con- 
tion of Chriſtians aſſembled together, 
they not being allowed temples for that pur- 
e till the time of Conſtantine the Great. 
CATHERE/TICKS (S.) medicines purging, 
eating or taking away ſuperfluities, i proud 
fleſh, excreſcencieg ariſing in wounds, &c. 
CATHE'TER (S.] an inſtrument hollow, and 
ſomewhat crooked, uſed by ſurgeons to thru 
up the yard into the' bladder, to clear the 
prongs of gravel, &c, and to help the urine 
ard, 
CATHE/TERISM (S.) in Surgery, is the act 
ol injectint liquor into the bladder, by a {y- 
ringe, &c. 2 
CATHE Tus 68.) in Geametry, is any line 
falling perpendicularly upon another; ſo that 
all ſuch lines, that, by falling upon one ano- 
ther, conſtitute or make a right angle, may 
be called cathetick lines, 
CATHO/LICISM S.) univerſality, or ſome- 
thing common to 311 of the ſame kind. 
CA'TROLICK CA.) univerſal, general, &c, 


alſo a ſoft name given to the Papiſts, or pro- 


| fellorsof the. Romiſb religion, 
CATHO/LICON (S.) an univerſal medicine, 
pretended to be for all diſorders. 


CA'TLING (s.) a furgeon's diſmembriag 
Knife; alſo the downy moſs that grows up on 


C A 


according to the manner and practice of Ca- 
to, the famous Raman. | X 
TO/PSIS (S.) a dimnefs of fight, ſomo- 
times called y pia. 
CATO/PTRICKS (s.) the ſcience of reflex 
viſion, or that branch of opficks, which de- 
| livers and demonſtrates the laws of light 
reflected from mirrors, ſpeculas, looking= 
glafſes, &c.. . | 
| CATOPTROMANCY ( F.) * 
N ING to foretel things by looking 1 
a glaſs, ; | 
CATT or CATT-HEAD s.) in aSb'p, 14 
large piece of timber faſtened aloft right un- 
der che hawſe, with two ſhivers at the end 
thereof, wherein is put. a block, and ar 
Wich a large iron hook, whoſe uſe is to raiſe 
the anchor from the bawſe; &. there 1s 
Alſo a large ſort of boiling apples called catri- 
beads, | 
CA'TTERWAUL v.) to be ragers or bot 
In the purſuit of converſing with the contrary 
ſex; to ſquall or make a niſe as cats do, 
when they are proud, and go a tutting. * 
CATTLE (S.) all forts of beaſts for labour; 
alſd oxen and ſheep for eating; alſo a term of 
reproach for a x , where,” &c. 
CAVAULCA/DE'(S.) a triumph, or pompous 
' proceſſion on horſeback, or in carriages, in 
honour of a prince or great man, upon any 
* ſolemn oceafion. od 
CAVALIE'R or CAVALEE'R (S.)a knight, 
gentleman, or ſoldier that rides on horſeback z 
this was alſo a name, of diſtinction 
betre in Eng/and, in the-rebellion in King 
Charles Iſt's time, when thoſe who eſpouſed 
the King's cauſe or party, were called cava- 
liers, the other roundbeads, In Fortification, 
i is a heap of earth raifed in «fortreſs to lay 
a parcel of cannon on, in order to fcour the 
Held of the befieging enemy, or to annoy and 
deſtroy a comma work which the ene - 
my have erected» · 12 
CAVALRY (S.] chat part of an army that 
rides and fights on horſeback,» 
CA'VAN (S.) a poſt-town, ' the chief of 
the county of Cavan, in the province of 
Ulſter in Heland; it ſends two members to 
liament, has a weekly market on Tuel- 
y, and lies 48 mites, N W from Dublin, 
| CA'VATE (V.) to ſcoop, bore, or make any 
| ſolid matter hollow. 3 
GAVA'TION (S.) a making void, or 
and in Acbitecture, is the digging away the 
earth in order to lay the foundation of a 
building, or to erect vaults or cellars. _ 
CA#*UDLE (S.) a liquor ſometimes made with, 
beer, oatmeal, &c. and ſometimes with wa- 
ter, oatmeal, &c. principally uſed by women, 
during the time of their lying in. 
CAVE (S.) # den, hole, room, or hollow 
| place in the earth, or under ground. , 
CA'VEAT (S.) an admonition, item, warn= 


— 


_ "walnut-trees; alſo ſmall gut- ring fit fo) 
- uncal inſtroment. : 


\ 


ing, or caution; and in the £cc/etaſtical 
| A a Gourty, 


* 


. CAUSE (S.) in £4: 


CAD TERIEE (V.) ) to burn the fleſk ; hich 


CAUTIONARY (A. 2 thing given as 3 


- for 
CAU'TIOUS (A.) wary, 


c A 
Count, is bill put in to binder a perſon's 
2 2 N upon the de. 
N till certain conditions 
nm with, ar objections anſwered. 
' CAVEER (8.) the — ſpawn of 


CATER ſturgean, pickles. 
'VERN ( 8. 82 natural hole, den, cave, 


| GATE or hollow place under ground, or be+ 
neath the ſurface of the earth. 
CA'VERNOUS CA.) a land full of holes, 


chaſm, -bollow: places, 
1. w, fd lend be 


l to wrangle, find 


to argue capt 
cavity 78. 1 
CA :by ) the kin that cover the 7 4 
e hinder 4 woran' 
head -dreſa. * * 


. CAU'LDRON 68.) 2 large veſſel to best ot 


boil water + &c. in. 
cafe er belonging to the cauſe 


or power of 


ucing any t 
 CAU'SALITY (S.) the action or power of a| C 


cauſe in the doing or producing a thing. 
CAU'SATIVE (&.) that expreſſes or ſhews a | 
cauſe or reaſon for doing a thing. 
, the producer of 1 


1 2 of cer · 


1 


CAU'TELOUS (4 (. " _ 


— matdins arte þ 2 


is done by an actual cautery, ſuch as firg or 
bot metal z or a patential cautery, or — 
corroding medicines, ſuch as quick-lime, 
calcined tartar, &c. mixed up together, 
CATED (S. Ay hiat, A 0 or advice tq 
or not do a t 3 allo care, Fixcum 
ſpection, or beedfalncſs, 


1 


pawn or pledge for the performance of certain 
conditions; ſo towns delivered up to an enemy 
orally for ſecuring the payment of money due 
„c. are ed cautionary yr" 

heedful, | 
ſlow, confiderative, - +. , 


— 


I bithoy's; 


EM 


L Hire, a f. date ors ny 
on Wedne 70 wy; Peres its of the Arch- 


2 — 142 = 
ed, and 178 meaſfi 
'] CAKXTON'7S,) in Combe, x6 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Tueſd 5 5 


dan from Lendon tomputed, and 
meaſured miles. EY 
CEASE (V.) to forbear, leave off, A 
9 page Heal -ſmelling- 

S.) afine, t tree,the 
wood wheregf being bitter, worms will not 
touch it, for which reaſon it is very durable. 

CEILING (S.) the u part of a room, or 
that covered with daubed on laths. 
CE/LANDINE (S.) an herb ſometimes called 

LARENT (S.) in Logic log 
CELA wh, 3 
whoſe ſecond propoſition is an univerſ 7 af. 
firmative, and the reſt univerſal negatives, 
eLATVRE E (S) the art of engraving oc 


CELEBRATE EV.) to praiſe, honour, or ag 
grandize a perſon ar action, by writing en- 
comiums, trophies or monuments; 


effect. In Ahora: 9, N 27 an ſtivals in commemogati- 
cigle or ſubject or by whi er; or it. 
„ ee prac, 
9 where the 42 e 3 or commemorated with feſtiyals, 
| examined into. other demonſtrations of reſpect. 
CAUSE 3 to produce, effect, or Ls a lcrl CELEBRATION (S. the act of honouring, 
raifing, or ſolemniz ing any act or . 
CAU'SEY or CAUSEWAY (8.] the foot- | CELE'RITY (S.) ſwiftnels, expedition, ſpecd; 
path in fireets next the houſes, made for] and with the Mathematicians,that partigular 
people to walk on without being hurt or in- degree of motipn that a given body or 
pted by horſes, carts, &c. and particu-| tude gil over a given ſpace in a, given time. 
| Help ſake of fuck met, i et and , CELE'STIAL (A.) of or belonging to the 
otherwiſe unpaſſable, marſhy = for kee heavenly, or of ſuch a nature or 
— commonly raiſed fition. 
TR = the A Ky CELIBACY (S.) 2 ſingle or unmarried ſtate 


condition of life, but particularly - under- 

ſtood of thoſe, who never were . 2 

CELL ( 4) a ſmall ut, cave, or place of a 
hermit's dwelhng ; alſo a ſmall 25 or room 
in a priſon where condemned malefactors are 
to be put alone ; alſo one of the diviſions in 
a honey FAN alſo the room of a cajding! 
at Rome, which he is kept in during the ti 

of electing a pope 3 alſo "he partitions or 
_— 0 bulls or pods of plants th: 
coptain the 

CELLAR 85 . in a building that is 
the loweft, and generally 8 or 10 feet under 
— common ground, made for the keeping 

liquors, and other negeſſaries, cool, &c. 

ELLARAGE (8) the quantity of room in 
a houſe that is under the common gr 5 
alſo the rent or premium paid for putting 
goods into ſuch rooms. 

CE'LSITVDE (s.) height, tailpefs, web, fat 
alſo-the degree of dignity or bighneGs of 3 

petſon in office. 
I 70 to Nick, Join, or Near. 


» 
. 
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EN 
- © ther with mortar, or any clammy Mating 
ſubſtance; alſo the uniting the affections 
different perſcns, | | 
CE'MENT (S.) mortar, or any other com po- 
ſition, that binds, ticks, or faſtens together, 


particularly that uſed by maſons, &c. both] 


hot and cold. — 
CEMENTA/TION (s.) a faſtening, ftitching, 
.. or Joſe uniting things or perſons 


together. 
CENCHRIYAS (S.) a inflammation, 


. p 

CE'NSER (S.) the pot, pan, or veſſel, that 

the incenſe or me was put in, that was 
burnt at the i}, and other ſacrifices. 


 CE'NSOR (S.) a name given at Rome to cer- 
tain magiſtrates, whoſe buſineſs it was to re · 
form manners, and to tax and value eſtates : 
Upon occafion, they degraded ſenators, made 
the princeps ſenatus, inſpected the manage+ 
ment of private families, relating to educa+ 
tion and expence; two of theſe officers wert 
choſe together, the one of a patrician or no- 
ble family, and the other of a plebeian or 
common family; they continued five years in 
their office, but if one died within that time 
the ſurvivor quitted, and the people made 4 
new election: The firſt inftitution of this of- 


— Papirius Magi and L. Sempronius Attra- 
tinus were choſen ; this office grew into ſuc 
reputation, that none were choſe into it, ti 
he had gone through the moſt conſiderable in 
the republick before, as a qualification for 
this. Fenice has ſuch a like officer to this 
day, who is choſe every ſix months ; the li- 

* . * ee cenſors, 

CENSO*RIQUS CA.) ſevere, one that finds 
fault upon flight occafions ; 'a- carping, ill- 
r uncharitable z one who is 

ind to good actions, and lynx- to the 

- miſtakes of all mankind. * 

r (8. — — „ ill-na- 
ture, a diſpoſition that is alwa ing fault 
with the actions of another. * E 

CE/NSUR ABLE (A.) actions that are liable 
do blame; the conduct of unguarded per- 
ſons; a thing that may juſtly be found 
tault IT | ) ö 

CE'NSPRE (S.) correction, fault - finding 
blame, criticiſm ; and in the Ecclefiaftical 

it is excommunication, mul&t, of 
ſome other puniſhment the law permits. 

CENSURE (v.) to condemn, excommuni- 
cate, blame, find fault with, criticiſe up- 


— On, Ee. 
CENT or EN TUM (s.) a common 


word 
for an hundred, generally applied to affairs off CE'N TUPLE (A.) an hundfed- fold, or 2 


err: 


fice was in the 311 year of Rome, when L. 


— 
* 


CEN 


Nagy In as, 3, 4, 5» 
6,7, 8, &c. per Cent. and this, in a L aw 
. + Senſe; is for 12 months or one year ; but in 
Sales, the rebate or allowance for prompt 
payment is ſq much as is mentioned in the 
conditions, immediately upon paying the mo- 

| meg in 2, 3, or more days or weeks, | 
CENTAVR. S.) à part of a ſouthern conſtel- 
lation, commonly joined with the wolf; alſo 
a ſort of monſter, repreſented by the anci- 
ents, as half man and half horſe, and re- 
ed to be the ſan of [xion, and a cloud; 
ut the whole ſeems to take its riſe from 
the people of Theſſaly, who practiſed rid- 
ing much, which being not uſual to the o- 
ther countries about them, gave occaſion ta 


this ſtory, > . 1 8 
CENTER or CENTRE (S.) the middle 
point of diſtance or weight; alſo the ſcope, 
| aim, drift, or deſign of a perſon, in his diſ- 
courſe or actions. 1 , 
CENTER (V.) to tend, bear towards, incline 
to, end, terminate, or reſt in a point. 
CE/NTESM (S.) the hundredth part of any 
whole thing, a diviſion made upon ſome cu- 
rious mathematical inſtruments. 
CE/NTINEL., (S.) 4 military word or name 
for the perſon who, in an army, gariſon, &c. 
is put or plac d at any ar paſs, ſtation, 
&c, to watch that no perſon paſſes without 
giving notice to the detachment, or whole 
| _ body of the army, garifon, & c 
CE'/NTRAL (A.) of or belonging to the cen- 
ter or middle, from whence Mr. Baker's in- 
vention to find out the center of a carcle that 
ſhould cut a parabola in as many points as an 
| equation, to be conſtructed, had real root, 
zs called the central rule; alſo the fire that, 
according to the ſyſtems, of ſame philoſo- 
rs, is contained in the bowels of the earth, 
is called the central fire, © | 
CENTRI'FUGAL (A.) that endeavours 
| fly or go from its center or fixed place ; ſo 
the force that any body moving in a circular 
or curyilineal orbit, ſtrives to fly off from 
the axis, in a tangent to the ſaid orbit, js 
called the centrifugal force, ' | 
CENTRYPETAL(A.)whatever forces,draws, 
inclines, or compels things towards their cen- 
ter; ſo the gravitation, inclination, or force 
that keeps any body moving round another, 
in1ts proper orbit, aud ſo conſequently keeps 
it continually tending towards the ſame cen- 
ter, is called the centripetal force. 
| CE'NTRY (S.) a watchman or ſoldier placed 
to guard an avenue, or give notice of the ap- 
- proach of an enemy; it is alſo the common 
name of all private ſoldiers, whether upon 
guard or not, becauſe of their all taking or 
doing that office by turns; alſo the woodea 
hut ſet up in divers parts of a gariſon, for 
the guard or centry, to be ſcreened from vio- 
lent rains, &c. is called the centry- box, 


| 


* 


N 


. 


CER 


ur live is , inet or many 


© ws #nqther. 
_CENTURTA*TORS ($) four proteſtant di 
vines of Magdeburg in Germany, who diyid 
© "the chnreh Hiſtory into centuries. 
crx Rios (S.) a captain, head, or com- 
© rhander of an hundred ſoldiers. 
1 ($.) 2 ching divided into 100% 
parts; „it is an age, or 100 
Feat, e regarded by the church 
* B wh who ſay fuch 2 council, &c. was 
3 —1 in the 2d, 30, 4th, &c. century ; alſo a 
>= of foot ſoldiers, conſiſting of 100 
7 ee ee of ax babe in n- 
N yſical caſes. 
opt ct. ) the dſekſe or diſteryper 
© called the head-ach. 
 CEPHALA'RTICKS (8) medicines that 
rge the bead. 
cufff PHA'LICK ( A.) belonging or beneficial 
10 the bead. j i — * 1 
PHE “Us (S.) kin thiepta, to 
F who 15 ſtor ĩied x. been wy 
livered from amo Perſeus, to whom 
he was afterwards poke Fo an! 
tzhat the merits of Perſeus tranſſated Cepbeus 
into the fare, with his wife and daugh 
und planted them at the back of the lietle 
Hear ; Soo ſay, — his ＋ 
ee * catalogue 13, 
"Wh 11, and by the — — 35 ary 
N various magnitudes,  &c. 
'TERA/TION (8.) with the ifs, is the 


or com — ſo as to ren 

2 6 it Habe ops fuſible, which naturally 

it was not, which is done to make 
metals eafily able. 


INT (S.) a name the poets gave #'dog 

"with three heads, which they feigned door- 

. Keeper of hell, that careſſed the unfortunate 

* fouls kao thither, and devoured them that 


tr t out again. 
(S.) certain fellows, in | 
ver 2 Myrbolbęy, that ter is ſaid 


do transform into monkeys, to intimate to us 
5 God's vengeance againſt neſs, 
REX LIS CS.) feaſts which the Pagans ce- 
| Jebrated in honour of the goddeſs Ceres, with. 
much reſpect, that the men abſtained 

om the company of their wives while they 
. the facrifice was performed with ex- 


8 zer mam reſp, . 


EXREBROSITY S.) an inclinableneſs to 

mad, brajn-fick, diſturbed or diſordered in 

the Clear and free uſe of one's reaſon ; a diſ- 

p tion or inclination to madneſs. 

'CERE-t LOTH (S.) a plaitter, whoſe 

© cipal uſe is to ſtrengthen any part 
1 _ has deen injured by a — 


un >. 0 . Al. A.) of or belonging to ce- 

© yernopics ; alſo a book containing the cere- 
n onies of thg church of Rome. 

CERLMON 


: 


ter, 


; 


a 9 


ES 
P 


to, or obterved by the church; alſo the ſor- 


F mality or compliments uſed at publick or 
private places; ſo hen any feaſt, funeral, 
dec. is performed in a pompous or grand man- 

ner, it is ſaid to be done with greator much 

ceremony, 

CE'RES (S.) the pretended daughter of Saturn 

and O, i ſaid to have taught men the art 

of husbandry and economy, and was there 
fore worſhipped with divine adoration. 

CE'RNE or CERNE-A'BBAS (5. in Dorſer.. 

ſhire, ſeated in a dry bottom, watered witha 
rwulet, ina champaign country, afford- 

ing much delight tothe lovers of the hawk 

and the hound 7 and though the town is bat 
mean, yet it bas an eminent market for 


corn, ſheep, cattle, &c. weekly on Wedneſ- 


day; diſtant from London gg computed, 5 
— meaſured miles. 

RTAIN (A.] poſitive, fare, 

fixed, ſettled, 4 amp ee. 
cERTAINT Y or CE'RTAINNESS 8.) 


1 undoubtedgeſs, fixedneſs, aſſu- 


redu 
CERTIFICATE (S.) a writing to aſſure or 
— ain the trut rr alſo a 
or permiſſion to certain * 

— related. 

CE'RTIFY (V.) to authorize, inform, oy de- 

clare in the truth of a fact. 

CE /RTITU PDE (s.) that ſatisfaction that the 

mind or judgment of a n receives from 

the ſeveral forts of proot that the nature of 
the thing in queſtion requires. 

CE/RUS (S.) ſuperbne — lead, or Span- 
white, which is a preparation of lead, 
dung, &c. with vinegar. 

CE/SAR (S.] a title of honour which the Re- 
man Emperors gave to their ſons, or ſuch as 
they adopted for their ſucceſlors ; the King of 
the Roman in 4 px oagrorn — 
general name fora King, Emperor, &. 

CESS (V.) — om aſſeſo, rate, os lay a mul& 

or ſine upo , diſtrict or diviſion. - 


| CESSA'TIQN(>.) a forbearing, leaving off, 


giving over ſowhen'two armics are in trea- 
V. and it in agreed for a week, month, &c. 
that no hoſtilities ſhall be committed on ei- 
ane 2 that is called a truce, or ceſſutia 


IT (0 -) « yielding, granting, giving op 


or reſignin 


CE'SSOR R (>) one impowered to rate, ces, or 
tax ay perſon. or people; likewiſe one who 
ceaſeth from, or neglecteth to do bis office 
or duty, againſt whom the writ Cgſavit i 
iſuable. 
« | CE'STVUS (s.) the name. which and 
painters give to the girdles of Yenus and 
| Jans; among the Ancients, it was the 
maid's girdle, which the bridegroom un- 
tied, when he led her into the houſe; alſo 
a large —— wy with lead, 


fall of nice eviervatiyns or ceremonies, 


s (A. )compumental, forma], | 


ö 


uſed by the Roman . 


er eee 


\C 


N 


* 
HA 


& 


CH, are two letters that both begin-and end{/ private 


many words in the Exgliſb language, and 
have a particular ſounding in thoſe words, 
that are of Eng/ifþ derivation ; but generally 
found like 4 in words of Greek and Hebrew 
_ original, as chirurgeon, kirurgeon ; arcb-an- 


gel, ark-angel, &c. Nebuchadnezzar, Ne- 


bukadnezzar, &. 

CHACE (S.] a ſtation for the wild beaſts in a 

. foreſt, larger than a park, but yet may be 
poſſeſſed by a ſubject, which a foreſt cannot; 
alſo the act of hunting or purſuing game; 

- alſo the hollow or whole baze of a piece of 
ordnance ; in a Ship, thoſe guns put in the 

bead or fern, are called chace guns or pieces. 

CHACE (V.) to purſue, hunt, or follow after 
a perſon or thing, in order to make a prize 
of it or them. 

CHACOONN (S.] in Mafict, a particular kind 
of air, always in triple time, compoſed with 
great variety of humour, contrived to a baſs 
of eight bars, played ſeveral times over, but 
not ſo much confined; as the baſs of a 
ground, liberty being to vary every 
time to humour the treble, and ſometimes 

toimitate it: Theſe airs or tunes are always 
played in a lively briſk manner, and are faid 
to take their original from the Moors, 

.CHAFE V.) to warm, by rubbing with one's 

hand, as when a part is benumb d with cold; 

allo. to gall, fret, or grow ſore with riding or 
other exerciſe ; alſo to vex'or torment one: 

ſelf at a diſappointment, affront, &c. 

-CHAFF (S.) the refuſe or ſtraw that is ſepa- 
rated from corn, by ſcreening or winnowing. 

CHA/FFER V.) to bargain, contract, buy or 

exchange wares or commodities ö 

CHA'FING (8. 
hand, warming, galling 5 

the inſtrument that cooks put live coals in, 
to warm, or keep hot, diſhes of ſoop, meat, 

c. are called cbafing-diſbes. | 

CHA/GFORD (S.) in Devonſoire, a market- 
town, diſtant from London 152 computed, 

and 191 meaſured miles. | 

CHA'/GRIN {S,) trouble, vexation, uneafi- 


* 


neſs, d. appointment, melancholy, a being 


dut of temper, or diſturbed in mind; alſo a 
ſort of large-grained leather, uſed to male 


. caſes for ſmall inſtruments, covers for books, 


Ec. brought from Jurkey, and vulgarly cal- 
led ſbapreen. F 
CHACRIN (V.) to 
CHAIN (S.) an inſtrument made up of divers 
links or parts of iron, braſs, &c. that faſten 


. 


or lock one into another, and is of divers |. 


lengths and thickneſſes, as the uſe to which 
it i applied requires; alſo a_ſeries of argu». 
ments or reaſons that depend one upon ano- 


ther. | | 
CHAIN (V.) to tle, faſten, lock up, or re- 

ſtrain, to Knit, unite, or put to, ether. 
CHAIR (. a .ommon houſhold moveable to 
. fit on; alſo a ſedan or open chaiſe ; and in 

a metaphorical Senje, it racans the head or 
- dupreme of an alſcmbly, as well yublick as 


_— 


<< 
— 


) gently rubbing with the | 
„ &c. from whente f 


teaze, vex, perplex, &c.| 


CHA 
te 3 ſo ja the Houſe of Conmont,theyſayy 
Speak to the Chair, that is, direct yourſe f to 
the Speaker of the houſe; ſo thoſe aldermen 
that have ſerved the office of mayor, are 
ſaid to have paſſed the chair, and he others 
are ſaid to be below the chair ; the preſi- 
dent rg aſſemblies is called the chair- 
man, Sc, 3 
CHAV/RMAN (S.) the prefiding member or 
officer in a publick aſſembly ; alſo a perſoa 
that gets a livelihood by carrying 
from one place to another, in a vehicle or 
i t called a chair or calaſh. CE 
CHAISE (S) a ſmall light fort of open cha- 
riot, commonly made with two wheels, and 
drawn by one horſe, 47» 
CHALCE/DONY (S.) a precious ſtone of a 
blue or yellowiſh colour, ranked among the 
agates, uſed to engrave arms, &c, on; alſs 
to make vaſes, cups, crucifixes, religious 
beads, &c . The beſty-cleareſt and moſt va- 
luable is of a pale blueiſh caſt. | 
CHALCO/GRAPHY S.) the art of engray- - 
ing upon braſs, | . 
CHALDEE/ S.] the language of Chaldes, » | 
CHA'LDERN, CHA'LDRON, - or CHa 
DRON (S.] the quantity by which 
buy coals in London, paying greater ot le 
ſum, as the market riſes or falls; it is uſu- 
ally divided into twelve ſacks, each * 
three buſhels, weighing about a ton and 
In Wales, and elſewiere, reckon 12 
- barrels or pitchers a ton or <haidron, and 29 
hundred weight, of 124 pounds to the ton. 
Alco the entrails of a.calf, hog, and fume o- 
15 ther creatures, is called a chaidern, 
HA/LICE\S.) a cup, and is princi 
ken of that uſed at A 
churches, in giving the ſacramental wine to 


* — 


the communicants. 
| CHALK (S.) a foſſil dug out of the ground, 
of which there are many ſorts, of vari- 
ous colours, but commonly it is/ reftrained 
to the common white cha of which lime 
is made, and which people uſe to ſet up 
' ſcores, mark the out-luies of work in tim- 
ber, ſtone, &c. + Sv 
CHA'LLENGE (S.] a ſammons to fight a 
duel, a de fiance, claim, or pretenſiou. In 
Law, it is an exception again} perſons upon 
the jury, which is either to the atray, or the 
Whole number, as impannelled partially 3 or 
to the poll, which is an excepuon to particu- 
lar perions. By the C. mms Law, the pri- 
foner, upon an indictment. or appeal, might 
challente peremptorily 35, being under thres 
Juries z but a lord of parlament, aud a peer 
of the realm that 1s to be tied by his pecrs, 
cannot challenge any of tus peers. 
CHALLENGE VV.) to ſummon or dare a 
rei ſon to fight 2 ay claim to, or 
except again a ; and among tune 
the open. ng or — — out of — — 
the firſt fluding tue lcent of their gan.e, is 
called cbailengng,” . dM SHA... 


þ 


| 


— 
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CHA. 


* 


Vater or drink that has a bot iron quenched: 


„ 


4 


| CHA'MPARTY of CHA'MPERTY (s.) a 


"3 


CHAMOU'S or SHA/MMY (S.) a partictlar 


* 


9 


CHA 
that has the qualities of ſteel; 


whence 
thoſe ſprings that are impregnated with iron- 
- None, Fire called chalybar Fring, &e. and 


CHALY'BEAT (A.) of or belon 2 | 


in it, is called chalybear drink. | 
CHAM (S.)'a name of the kings of Tartory; 
in Perſia, the lords of the court, the gover- 
nors of provinces, and chief judges, are alſo 
- called by this name. ; 
CHAMA'DE (.) a fignal made or given by 
the enemy, ſometimes by drum, ſometimes 
by trumpet, importing they deſire to parley, 
0 or come do a treaty. , ax 
CHA/MBER (S.) an apartment or room in 
a houſe ; in Gunnery, it is that part of the 
| bore, where the charge lies of is put ; and in 
Mines, it is that part, where the powder is 
put, that is deſigned to do the execution; and 
in old Ri#tords, the ſeveral ports or hayens for 
- hips are called theking's chambers ; alfothe 
common nume for ſeveral courts of judica- 
ture, and courts or offices to ſettle civil and 
ecclefiaſtical matters. 0 
CHA'MBERING (8) wantoning, dallying or 
- ſporting with gi FO rn ON" 


deba 1 ah A 
CHAMBERLAIN (., the officer, head, or, 
of 4 chamber; and ſo conſequently, 


be a judge; ſometiines a military officer, 

ſometimes a prieſt, | ty 
CHA'MBER-MAID (s.) a woman ſervant 

whole printipal buſineſs is to do the work of 
- the bed chamber, viz; to make the bed, 

dreſs the miſtreſs, mend and take care of the 
- thirts; ſhifts, &c. 


- according to the plate where, may — 


CHA'MBREL (s.) in Hor ſemanſbip, the joint 


- or bending of the upper part of the hinder 


leg. | | | 
CHA'MFER or CHA'MFRET (v.) to 

channel or cut in grooves or hollows, as the 
-  channelling or fluting of a column in ar- 
chĩtecture. 


ſiort of leather, uſed for mourning gloves, 

ſhoes, &c. | 
CHAMP (V.) to chew or bite, as a horſe ddes 
tze bit of his bridle. 


CHAMPALI'GN or CHAMPA'GNE ($.) the 


open fields, plains, ot downs, where little or 
no woods or hills are; among the Heralde, a 
Point champagne is adimioutiooor diſhonour- 
able mark put in his coat, that kills a pri- 
ſoner of war; after crying quarter, 
* Law Term, ſitnifying the ſupporting - or 
. intaining a 's fait, upon condition 
of having part of the gods or lands when 
CHAMPION (S.) a defender of the right or 
of another, a warrior that fights or 


CHA 
bampiin, who rides atly armed into 
Weſtminſter -Hall, and by the d chal- 
lenges any one that denies his then majeſty's 
title tothe crown. | | 
CHANCE (S.) contingenee, hazard, accident, 
mere fortune; in Law, the killing of a per- 
fon caſually is called chance-medle;, 
CHA'NCEL (S. a little room or part ſepa- 
tated from the open or whole area of a build 
ings by fmall rails or balliſters, to give the 
perſons executing ſome publick (6 
tunity of doing their buſineſs without being 
interrupted by the croud ; as judges in covrts 
of judicaturez biſhops, and their clergy; in 
churches,toadminifter the ſacrament,ehurch 
women, and perſons; & . i 
CHA/NCELLOR (S.) a very ancient and ho- 
nourable officer, ſuppoſed formerly to be the 
king's or emperor's tary or notaty, and 
now one that the higheſt place in 
juſtice, appointed by the king of England to 
act in ſach cafes, with the fame power and 
authority, as he would himfelf : The 47d 
chancellor preſides in the king's council, de- 
clares his majeſty 's will, when he goes to par- 
lament to hold his ſeat of juſtice, and fits 
_ there before him on the left hand :' He is 
Judge of the court of chancery ; all other 
zudges or juſtices are ſtrictly tied to the letter 
of the law, but the chancellor has the king's 
abſolute power to moderate the rigour of the 
. written laws, to govern his judgment by the 
law of nature and conſcience, to direct all 


t 


things according to equity and juſtice : He & 
alſo keeper of the great I, and ſpeaker of 


the houſe of lords, Thete are many officers 
called chancellors, for various pur- 
63, as cbancel{or of the Exchequer, 18 
niverſity, Ic. each of which have parti- 
cular functions to diſcharge, and all of them 
deemed great and honourable offices, 
CHA'N CE- MEDLEY (S.) is when a perſon 
is killed accidentally, without the will, pur- 
poſe, or intention of the ing ; for 
this no appeal hieth, white he was doing of a 
lawful act, as of building a houſe; and ſome 
of the materials ſhould fall, Cc. but by the 
rigour of the law, both in thiycaſe, and that 
of ſelf-defence, a man forfeits his goods ànd 
chattels, for the great regard the law hath to 
a man's life : But if the killer was doing an 
unlawful act, as ſhooting in a market - place, 
while a concourſe of people were preſent, c. 
though he had no intention or deſign to 
kill any particular perſons, the law deems 
it felony: , 4 RY 
CHA'/NCERY (S.) a court erected to correct, 
moderate, and ſet to rights, the ſeverity of 
other law courts, which by being tied up to 
the literal exp eſſions of acts of parliament, 
&e. are oftentimes ſo cireumſtanced, as to bt 
very ir jutious to the ſubject: Our of this 
court are iſſued its or fammons's for par- 


ry. At the coronation of the Engl, 
ings, there is au officer called the Ring 
3 


ant all challenges given by the . 


ons, charters, protections, patents, Kc. 
PR 4x —— FF 
CY 
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liaments, eonvocations, ects, proclamati- 
HA NDL RR 
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ſorts of commedities, and commonly meant 
of triflirg dealers; ſometimes it is reſtrained 
to one commodity, as wax or tallow chand- 
lers, whoſe principal buſineſs is to make and 
ſell war or tallow candles, or ſuch as are 
made of bees- wax or the ſuet or fat of ſheep 


and oxen ; ſometimes to thoſe w ho ſell all | 


ſorts of ſhip's ſtores, &c. 

CHANGE (V.) to alter, vary, or diſpoſe in a 
different manner to whata thing was in be- 
fore ; to truck, barter, or give one commo- 
dity for another; and with the Huntſmen, it 
is when a buck, &c, which is met by chance, 
is taken for and purſued inſtead of that they 
were hunting before. 

CHA/NGEABLE (A.) fickle, inconſtant, un- 
ſettled, undetermined, that is apt or liable 
to mutation, alteration, or variation. 

CHAT NGELING (S.) a natural fool, one void 
of the common uſe of reaſon, or that cannot 
be taught decent behaviour, learning, &c. 

CHA'NGER(S. )one that barters or exchanges 
one thing, or commodity for another ; in the 
Mit, an officer who changes money for gold 
or filver bullion. 

CHA/NGES (S.) the permutations or varia- 
tions of any number of quantities, with re- 
gard to their poſition, order, &c, * 

CHANNEL (S.) a hollow or deep paſſage 
made in gutters or ſtreets, to let the water 
off ; alſo the middle or deepeſt part of a ri- 
ver, harbour, &c. alſo a trait or narrow ſea 
between twolands, asthat called St.George's 
channel, between England and Irelard ; alſo 
the common method, courſe, or way that 
any affairs in trade, orcivil life, go, or are 
managed in; and with the Farriers, it is the 

hollow between the two bars of the nether 
jaw bones, where the tongue lies; in Arcbi- 
tecture, it is a particular manner of hollow- 
ing a part of the Jonick capital under the aba- 
cus, running the whole length of the volute. 

CHANT (V.) to fing, or divert one's ſelf or 
others with vocal muſick. 

CHANT (S.) the vocal muſick of churches, 
which is commonly called plain ſong,or that 
where all the e ſing alike. 

CHA'NTER (S.) the principal or chief finger 
that leads the chapt in a cathedral, or other 
church or chapel, where a ſet of choiriſters 
or other fingers are kept. * 

CHA/NTICLEER (S.) the bird commo 
called a cock, whether dunghiil or game, 
fron the clearneſs and ſhrillneſs cf his note. 

CHA'NTRY (S.) among 
chapel endowed and maintained, for a 
_— to ſing maſs for the ſouls of dead 


perſons. 

CHAO'LOGY (S.) a deſcriptionor diſſertation 
upon the chaos, wherein ſeveral hypotheſes 
are advanced according to the ſyſtem that 
the author favours. 

CHA'OS (S.) a confuſed jumble, heap, or 


mixture of things of differing natures, and 


. 


. 


. wy 


CHA'NDLER (s.) a trader or dealer in many | 


+ 3+ CTIA 


; 


the Paprſfts, is a 
prieſt 


| 


CHA/PEL (s.) in 


I - 
Py 


commonly underſtood of the original maſs of 
matter, that God compoſed the ſeveral parts 
of this beautiful ſtructure of the world out 
of. 

CHAP (V.) to gape, fplit, or rend, as ground 
does ih a long and extraordinary drought, or 
as ſome people's hands do, that are ſwelled 
with cold, &c. | - 

CHAP (S.) a rent, chink, or fiſſure in the 
ground or a perſon's fleſh,&c. alſo a cuſtomer 
or perſon to whom we ſell goods, &c, ' 

CHAPE (S.) the plate of iron, filver, braſs, 
&c. that is put at the end of a ſcabbard of 
a ſword, to prevent the ſword's point from 
coming through; and with the Hunt ſmen, it 
is the tip end of a fox's tail. | 

CHAPEL (S.) a building that is ſometimes a 
part of a church, or is adjoined to it for par- 
ticular uſes, or that is built alone, and at a 
diſtance from it, where pariſhes are large, in 
order to be an aſſiſtant or help to t; ſome- 
times there are free chapels, which are ſuch 
as ate endowed with revenues for maintain- 
ing a curate without any expence to the rec- 
tor or people; alſo the office or houſe where 
printers do their buſineſs is ſo called, becauſe 

the firſt work of that kind in England was 
performed in a chapel in Weſtminſter- Abbey, 

e Frith, in Derbyſhire, 
was formerly a market-town, but it is now 
out of uſe ; diſtant from London 124 com- 
puted, and 149 meaſured miles. 

CHAPELO'NIANS (S.) ſuch members or 
workmen in a printing houſe as have paid 
their ſeveral fines, and ate intitled to a divi- 
dend of the perquiſites. 

CHA'/PITER (S.) with the Archite&s, is the 
crown or upper part of a column; and with 
the Lawyers, it is the ſummary, heads, or 
contents of ſuch matters, as are to be en- 
quired into. 

CHA PA NS.) the prieſt or perſon that 
performs divine ſervice in a chapel, or that 
is retained by a prince or nobleman, to per- 
form religious offices in his private family. 

CHA'PLE'T (S.] a ſtring of beads uſed by the 
Papiſts to count the Pater noſters or Ave- 
maries they are torehearſe, either for them- 
ſelves or others. 

CHA'PMAN (S.) a buyer of any fort of 
goods, &c. a cuſtomer, 

CHAPPA'R (S.) a courier, meſſenger, or paſt 
of the King of Perſia, who carries Uiſpatches 
from court to the provinces, and from the 
provinces to the court, who being furniſhed 
with a horſe by the ſcphi's maſter cf the 
horſe, rides thereon till he grows weary, a..d 

then he ſeizes the firſt horſe he meets, and 


returns his own to a man ſent after him on. 


rpoſe to carry it back ; the owner of the 
econd mult follow or ſend after bim till he 
takes a thid, who muſt do the like till he 
has finiſhed his journey. ; 
CHA'PPE (S.) the partition or dividing of an 


eſcutcheon by lince draw u from the middle or 
N 8 center. 


& 


* 


* 


O. ; . | 


all the lower part of the face. 
CHAPT (A.) ſplit or flit with drought or ex- 
tream cold, the ground in ſummer, or 


one's hands in winter, , 
CHA/PTER (S.) a certain portion or diviſion 
of a book ; alſo. a community of ecclefiaſ- 

ticks, Who ſerve a cathedral or collegiate 

church, Anciently the biſhop and clergy 
| lived together in the cathedral to affiſt the 
biſhop in performing the holy offices, and to 


| "govern the church 5 but now that is abro- 


- gated. Alſo the meetings both of civil and 
military, as well as religious orders or afſem- 


ORBIT 


blies, for the regulation of their affairs, are 


frequently called chapters, 


CHAR or CHARE (V.) to do ſmall jobs of 


houſhold work, by an unſettled or accidental 
_ perſon alſo to ſeparate the large chaff from 
the corn or ſmaller chaff; alſo to burn wood 
ſo as to make charcoal; alſo to burn coal ſo 
as to take the greateſt part of the ſulphur 
out, to fit them for chymical purpoſes, &c. 
- alſo the name of a fine freſh-water fiſh, 
caught in ſeveral rivers both in England and 

: Wales, 

(\CHA'RACTER (s.) in Printing, the letter 

= a book is OS alſo any mark 

- uſed to fignify words or things not expreſſed 
in writing, 7 in Algebra, Geometry, Aftro- 
- nomy, Chymiſftry, &c. alſo the deſcription, 
title, quality, or behaviour of a perſon. 

CHARACTERVSTICK (S.)'a mark, fign, 
or ſymbol denoting ſomething 3 as, in A- 

gebra, + is more or addition, and — is leſ; 
or ſubſtraftion ; in Chymiſtry, ) is luna or 
Wer, Ce. 
ARACTERVZE (V., to deſcribe the 
qualities, properties, endowments, and be- 
haviour dag; and perſons. 
CHA'RCOAL (S.) wood burnt a conſiderable 
time, and then ſtifled, or the fire put out 
or extinguiſhed in a particular manner, ſo 
that the coal remains very black, and eaſily 
fired, uſeful for many purpoſes in alchimy, 
chymiſtry, handicrafts, cookery, &c. 
CHARD (s.) a poſt-town in Somerſetſhire, 
whoſe market is weekly on Monday ; 116 
computed, and 140 meaſured miles diſtant 
from London, 

CHARGE (S.) in common Life, is the expence 
of food, ns and 4 eee; in 
Gunnery, the tity of powder and ball 
that a ſmall = gun is loaded with, to 
do the execution defigned or defired; in He- 
raldry, it is what is borne in the eſcutcheon 


or coat of a family, to diſtinguith it from all 


others, a great number of Charges is not 
_ deemed ſo honourable as a few; in the Me- 


nage, a cataplaſm or unguent made of oil, 


© Honey, greaſe, &c. to cure horſes of ſtrains, 


* ” — 
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| 
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preſentation of a perſon, wherein the likenef: 
is preſerved, and at the ſame tame ridiculed. 
ARGE V.) to accuſe a perſon with doing 

ing; alſo to carry to his accompt, or 
make him debtor far'a ſum of money, &c, 
alſo to prohibit a perſon'sdoing or not doing 


hing. "Toke 

CHA'RGEABLE (A.) coſtly, burthenſome; 
that is liable to be taken into the cuſtody of 
an officer, or that may be accuſed of ſome 
crime or miſdemeanor. 

CHA/RGER (S.) a large diſn. 

CHA/RILY (Part ) with great care, circum. 
ſpection or ſparingneſs. 

CHARIOT (S.) à light coach or carriage by 
horſes of pleaſure ; and by the old Roman, 
uſed as machines of exerciſe, as well as uſe. 

CHARIOTEE R (8) one who drives, guides, 
manages, or takes care of a chariot. - 

CHA/RITABLE (A.) tender-hearted, kind, 
beneficent, liberal, free, loving 

CHA'*RITY (S.) love, kindneſs, mercy, ten- 
der-heartedneſs, com 

CHARK or CHARR (V.) to burn wood cr 
coals, and then extinguiſh them, ſo that 
they will burn again with little or no ſmoak, 
*. is very uſeful in many chymical and 
other experiments, 

CHA'RLATAN (S) a quack who retails me. 
dicines upon a publick ſtage. 

CHARLES S WAIN+1S.) ſeven ſtars in the 
conſtellation Urſa Majer, commonly calle 
the Pleiades, 

CHA'RLEMONT),  a- town in the county 

of Armagh, and province of U/fer,ſends two 
members to lament, and ſtands on the 
river Blackwater, 68 miles N by W fron 
Dublin, 4, 1 

CHA'RLEVILLE;a poſt-town in the county 
Cork, and province of Munſter, ſends two 
members to parliament, and ftands 100 
miles $ W by W from Dublin. | 

CHA'/RLEY (S.)-a ſmall town in Lancaſbire, 
whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant 
from London 154 computed, and 197 mea- 
ſured miles. | 

CHARM (CS.) an allurement, enticement, 
inchantment, ſpell, bait, or trap. | 

CHARM (V.) -to captivate the ſenſes, to 
pleaſe, conquer, or amuſe, to bewitch, en- 
tice, enſnare, to delight, tickle one's fancy, 
or hit the humour of a perſon. 

CHA'RMER (S.) one who pleaſes, over- 
comes, enſnares, or bewitches ; alſo a com- 
plimental term applied by lovers to their 

CHA JA RUING (A.) pleafing, delightful 

M A. „deli ; 

CHARMS (S.) certain pretended methods of 
driving away or curing Diſeaſes ; alſo any 
quality that is inherently in any perſon or 
thing, that renders them or it very deſirous, 
or much coveted by others, | 

CHARNEL- HOUSE (S.) a place built in 2 

church-yard, or other burial-place, for the 


a+ 


bruiſes, dec. in Painting, an exaggerated re- | decent layipg up the bones of the dead, that 
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are dug up in making freſh graves, | 
RON (S.) according to the old poets, 
was the ferryman to whom the ſouls of the 
deceaſed were obliged to pay a certain ſum, 
to them in his boat croſs the river 

Styx, to hell; for which reaſon the friends 

of the deceaſed uſually put a piece of coin 

into their mouths, to enable them to pay 
this 1maginary debt. 

CHA'RTER (S.) a publick inftrument, deed, 
or authority, under the publick ſeal of a 
prince, lord, &c. who is the ſupreme ma- 
giſtrate of a place or country, which contains 
certain agreements and privileges granted by 
him to the people in general, or to a certain 
number, or one in particular; ſuch as Mag- 
na Charta, the charter of corporations, or a 
patent for the ſole uſe or ſale of an inſtru- 
ment, book, or other invention. 

CHA'RTER-PA'RTY (S.) a deed or inſtru- 
ment in writing between merchants or own- 
ers, and maſters of ſhips, in which is con- 
tained the particulars of their covenants and 
agreements relating to the ſhip, and the car- 
riage of their 

CHARTS (A.) are maps of ſome part of the 
ſea, and the coaſts belonging thereto, where- 
on ate marked iſlands, ſhoals, mountains, 
rocks, quickſands, &c, for the uſe of navi- 
gators ; of theſe there are ſeveral ſorts or 

jeRions, ſome called plain charts, or 
wherein the meridians and parallels are re- 
preſented by right lines, paralleled and per- 
pendicular to each qther, which notwith- 
ſtanding the many notorious errors they are 
ſubject to, yet are generally uſed by mariners: 
Another ſort is the reduced chart, in which 
the meridians are repreſented by right lines 
converging towards the poles, and the paral- 
jeis by right lines parallel to one another, but 
at diſtances; this comes much nearer 
the truth than the former, but is alſo much 
ſubje& to error: Another ſort of right-lined 
charts are thoſe called Mercator s, where the 
meridians and parallels are repreſented by 
parallel right lines, but the degrees on the 
meridian unequal encreafing as they approach 
the pole, in the ſame proportion as the paral- 
lels decreaſe : Another ſort is called the 
globular chart, wherein the meridians are 
inclined, the-parallels both equidiſtant and 
curvilinear and the rumbs ſpirals, &c. - / 

CHA'RY (A.) careful, choice, ſparing, taking 
much heed or obſervationof or about a thing. 

CHASE or CHACE (S.) is the whole length 

of a gun, &c, alſo the place where deer are 

— 3 alſo the fport or diverſion of 

un 
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CHASM (S.) a void or empty ſpace ; alfo the 
chopping, ſplitting, or rending of the earth 
whether occaſioned by drought, earthquakes, 
thunder, or otherwiſe. 

CHASTE (A.) pure, uncorrupt,  undefiled, 
continent, honeſt, virtuous. 

CHA/STEN or CHASTI/ZE v.) to correct 
2— particularly applied to private 

ons and ſlight offences; alſo to reprove 
or laſh in words or writing. 

CHA/STISE MENT. /S. } the correction or 
puniſhment of an offender, either by word 
or deed. 

CHA'/STITY or CHA'STNESS (S.) purity, 
undefiledneſs, chiefly applied to converſing 
with the contrary ſex ; alſo the decency of 
words or writings upon that ſubject. 

CHAT S.) trifling, filly, idle diſcourſe, pure - 
ly for the paſſing away time, without any 
intent of improving or informing either our- * 
ſelves or others, L | 

CHAT or CHA'TTER (V.) to prate or talk 
fooliſhly, triflingly, and idly ; alſo to ſhiver 
with cold, and by that means to cauſe the 
teeth to make a noiſe. 

CHA'TELAN (S.) the governer of a caſtle 
or fortified place, where a gariſon of ſoldiers 
is conſtantly kept. 

CHA'TELET (8) anciently fignified a little 
caſtle or fortreſs where the governor lodged ; 
at this time it fignifies certain courts of juſ- 
tice eſtabliſhed 1n ſeveral cities of France, 
the chief of which is. in Paris, conſiſting of 
a prefidial, a civil chamber or court, crimi- \ 
nal chamber, and a chamber of policy; 
alſo the name of an ancient fort at Parts 
now uſed for a priſon. 

CHA'/TTELS S.) all goods or poſſeſſions 
whatever, excepting ſuch as are in the na- 
ture of a freehold ; of theſe ſome are called 
chattel; perſonal, which are ſuch as belong 
to a man's immediately,as his horſe, 
&c. and ſome are called chattelt real, which 
are ſuch as iſſue out from ſome moveable 
thing belonging to a perſon, as a leaſe or 
rent for a term of Years, &c. 

CHEA/'DLE (S.) in Staffordſbire, whoſe mar- 
ket is weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from 
Londen 110 computed, and 138 meaſured 
miles, 

CHEAP (CA.) ſold for a ſmall price, or under 

the current rate ; alſo of little value, 

CHEA'PEN (V.) toaſk the price of a com- 
modity, to beat down or undervalue goods. 

CHEAK or CHEER (S.) gladneſa, joy; alſo 
victuals and drink at a feaſt, or other enter - 

tainment; alſo common diet or food. 

CHE A“ RFUL /A.) lively, briſk, pleaſant, 
contented in the circumftances a perſon is in. 

CHEAT (S) an impofition, fraud, or deceit; 
alſo the perſon who does ſuch actions. | 

CHECK. S.) a reproof, reſtraint, or cenſure ; 
aiſo a relenting or conviction in one's mind 

. . alſo a counter account to match ex tally with 
auother, to ſee that all thing sare right, 
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of ung. 
y CHASE or CHACE (V.)- to hunt, run, or 
or purſue after, to drive or fright away; allo 
35 a particular manner of raiſing up or embot- 
ling filver, gold, or other metals in the forms 
2 of men, beaſts, trees, ornaments, &c. in 
de which manner abundance of curious art is 
at upon fauft- boxes, wazch-galcs, &c. 
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CHE YK (V.) to reprove or chide ; alſo to 


a 


withhold, curb, or reſtrain, Y 

CHE'CKER S.) alattice, frequently painted 
over the doors of ale-houſes with diverſe 

colours 3 alſo a plain drawn with many ſmall 
partitions, which are painted likewiſe with 
variety of colours. 

CHE DDER or CHA'DDER (S.) a noted 
village in Somerſetſpire, pleaſantly ſituated in 
the lower part of tl.e county, under the 

- Mendip- Hills,where is a very large green, or 
common in the front, in which ail the cows 
of the village graze, the ground for that 

rpoſe being exceeding rich and fertile, and 

2s kept continually manured and improved to 
the beſt advantage. This is the moſt noted 
place in all Eng/and for making large, fine, 
rich, and pleaſint cheeſe ; for which purpoſe 
ali the miik of the town cows is brought eve- 
ryday into onecommon room, where proper 
perſons are appointed to receive it, and ſet 
down every perſon's quantity ina book kept 
for that purpoſe, which is put all together, 
and one common cheeſe made with it ; ſo 
that it is ſometimes much larger than atother 
times, and by this means the perfection of 

- goodneſs is kept up, and no one can ſay he 
makesa better commoditythan hisneighbour. 

CHEEKS (S.) the fleſhy parts of the fides of 

the face; alſo the flat iron plates that are 
put into grates to bound the fire, whereby it 
may be increaſed or diminiſhed at pleaſure ; 

+ alſo pieces of timber put on each fide of the 
maſt of a ſhip to ſtrengthen it, 

CHEESE S.) a conſiſtence made of milk duly 
manufactured, which is much eaten all over 

land, and many other countries. 


En 
| CHE/LMSFORD (S.) in Eſſex, a town where 


the aſſizes are often held, and where the 
county goal is kept, whoſe market is much 
noted for cattle ; diſtant from London 25 
computed, and 28 meaſured miles. 

CHE'/LTENHAM (s.) in Glouceſterſhire, a 
ſmall towp which has a good market on Fri- 
day ; 77 computed, and 95 meaſured miles 
diſtant from London, 


_ CHE/MISE (S. in Forr/fication, a wall where- 


" 


with a baſtion, or other bulwark of earth 
is lin'd, for its greater ſupport and ſtrength z 
ſometimes taken tor the ſolidity of the wall 
from the talus to the row ; ſometimes it 
means a cloth ſteeped in a compoſition of oil 


ol petreola, camphire, and other combuſ- 


tibles, uſed at ſea, to ſet the enemies ſhips 
on fire, and then called a fire cbemiſe. 


CHE PSTOW (S.) in Moamouthſbire, a town 


formerly very famous, and much reſorted to; 


da andis nowa large, well built, and full inha- 


bited town, whoſe market is weeicly on Sa- 

. Turday, which is very confiderable for corn 

and proviſions, but more particularly for 

; {wine 3 102 computed, and 131 . meaſured 
& —— diſtant from London. 0 

'RISH (V.) to comfort, nouriſh, ſupport 

Saw — wu, 7 | 
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CHE'RISHER CS.) one who nouriſhes; ſup- 


rts, brings up, or maintains another. 

CHE'RRY (S.) a pleaſant ſummer fruit, of 

various «ſorts and names, ſome red, ſome 

black, &c. 

CHERSONE'SUS (S.) à country, or portion 

of land, almoſt ſurrounded with the ſea. 

CHE'RTSEY 8.) in Surrey, has a market 
weekly on Wedneſday,and four annual fairs; 
is 16 computed, and 19 meaſured miles diſ, 
tant from London : It has a bridge over the 
Thames into Midaleſex. The principal trade 
of this town is the making of malt, which 
it ſends to London in barges. 

CHE/RUB or CHE/RUBIM (S.) an angel of 
the ſecond rank of the firſt hierarchy, Jo- 
ſepbus ſays, that the two cherub'm that co- 
vered the ark were winged, and did not re- 
ſemble any known creature, but that Moſer 

made them in the form he ſaw them about 
the throne of God; other authors, taking 
- theirnotions from the ſeveral parts of ſcrip- 
ture that mention them, as Ezekiel, Iſaiab, 
St. Jobn in the Revelations, &c, ſay, they 
have the face and arms of a man, the wings 
of an eagle, a lion's paunch, and calves feet. 

CHE/SNUT (S.) the nut or fruit of a large 
timber-tree, whoſe wood is exceeding ſtrong 
and fit for building ; this fruit, when parch- 
ed, is pleaſant food, and upon occafion, 
might be converted into flower, and ſo 
made into cakes or bread. | 

CHESS (S.) a game play'd upon a ſquare board 
divided into 64 ſmall chequers; on each ſide 
there are eight men, and as many pawns, 
to be moved and ſhifted according to certain 
laws and rules: To manage which requires 
ſo much ſkill, that there ſeems no room for 
chance, no perſon lofing, but by his own 
fault, neglect, or want of ſkill. 

CHEST (S.) a larger ſort of box or trunk 
to put cloaths, linen, &c. in; alſo that 
part of the body called the breaſt or ſtomach, 

CHEVRO'N or CHEVERO'N (S.) an or- 
dinary that the heralds eſteem honourable, 
repreſented by two ſides of an equicrural 
triangle. 

CHEVRONE'L (S.) the moiety, or one half 
of a chevron, 

CHEW (V.) to break, grind, or make ſmall 
any ſort of food with the teeth. 

CHIA'OUS (S.) certain officers or meſſengers 
belonging to the grand ſeignior's court, in 
number about five or ſin hundred, whoſe head 
or principal is called cbiaous-baſchi, and has a 
confiderable poſt; they are continually at, or 
about the grand viſier's palace, to be always 
in a readineſs to execute his orders,and carry 
his letters and diſpatches into all the provin- 
ces of the empire, the ſultan likewiſe em- 
pi'oys them upon the ſame occaſions. They 
carry a battoon ſilver d over, and are armed 


with a ſcymeter and a bow and arrows. 
CHI. A'NE or CHICA/NERIE (S.) the 


1 puzzling a.cauſe, or an artful evading tbe 
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| CHV/CHESTER (s.) a city and biſhoprick in 


Suſſex, which is neat, pretty large, and walled 
round. whoſe cathedral is a good building with} 
a curious ſpire,which a few years ao receiv d 
ſo great a ſhockas endangered its _ ovet- | 
thrown by a ſudde i fire · ball, or blaſt of light- 
bing, This city is not very populous, and 
its chief trade is in corn by ſea ; it has five 
ſmall churches, beſides the cathedral ; it re- 
turns two members to parliament, is go- 
verned by a mayor, aldermen, &. and has 
two markets weekly, viz, on Wedneſday 
and Saturday; is 50 computed, and 63 mea- 

ſured miles diſtant from London, | 

CHICK or CHVCKEN (S.) the young of a 
hen, either male or female ; alſo a raw un- 
experienced perſon in any art, ſcience, or 

- buſineſs whatever; a novice. 

CHIDE (V.) to reprove, ſcold at, brawl, or 
taunt at. , 

CHIDLEIGH-or CHU/DLEIGH (S.) in De- 
vonſbire, has a good market weekly on Sa- 
turday ; diſtant from London 146 computed, 
and 182 meaſured miles. 

CHIEF (S.) the head, principal,or ring-leader. 

In Heraldry, it is one of the honourable or- 
dinaries, taking in a third part of the fleld, 

and determined by a line drawn through the 

chief point, which is the uppermoſt part of 
the » wo Haig 

CHIE'FTAIN (S.) a captain, general, or 
champion, | 

CHYLBLAIN (S.) a painful ſwelling or ſore, 
moſt commonly upon the hands or feet of 
children and young perſons, occaſioned by 
the eſs of the air. 

CHILD (S.) a ſon or daughter, commonly ap- 
plied to very young ones, or infants ; alſo 
an unſkilful perſon in any matter. 

CHI LDERMAS-DAY (S.) a feſtival cele- 
brated in memory of the maſſacre of the 
children of Hetbiebem, upon the 28th of De- 
cember, called, in the Chureb Language, 
Holy Innocents. ; 

CHILDHOOD (S.) the or ſtate of an 
infant, or very young per ſon. 

CHILDING (S.) the bearing or bringing forth 

children, or the ſeaſon or age of a woman, in 
which, according to the courſe of nature,ſhe 
may bear children; with the Boranifts, it is 
lied to thoſe plants that prodyce more 
= the uſual number of the k ind. 

CHILDISH (A.) weak, trifling, without 

judgment. after the manner of a child. 

CHULIAD (S.) a thouſand in number, from 
whence the logarithmick tables are often 
called cbilraas. 

CHILIAKCH (S.) a commander, head, or 
leader of a thouſand men. | 

CHULIASTS or MILLENARIANS (S.) a 
ſect of Chriſtians, who believe that after the 
general or laſt judgment the ſaints ſhall live a 
thouſand years upon the earth, and enjoy all 


manner of innocent ſatisfaction; this ſect is 
lot poſed to be as old as the ſecond century, 
0 | 


TS, Ca, 

and that it was introduced by Pap#ar, biſhop 

of Hierapolts, who was diſciple to St. John 

the Evangeliſt, through his mitt aking ſome 
paſſages of the Reve/ation. The modern 
defenders of this opinionrefine upon theirpre- 
deceſſor, and ſay that the ſatisfactions will be 
rational and angelical, untainted with any 

Epicurean ſenſuality: As to the time of this 

thouſand years, the abettors of this opinion 

are not perfectly agreed. Mr. Med: ſuppoſing 

it to commence and determine before the ge- 

neral conflagration, and Dr Burnet imagines, 

that this world ſhall be firſt deftroyed, and 
that a new paradiſaical earth will be formed 

out of the aſhes of the old one, where the 

ſaints ſhall converſe for a thouſand years,and 

then be tranſlated to a higher ſtation. 

CHILL (A.) ſharp or cold, as the air or wind 

is in the winter ſcaſon. 

CHUYLLY (A.) one that is very tender, or 

eaſily ſenſible of cold. 

CHI'LMINAR(S.) the nobleſt and moſt beau- 
tiful piece of architecture that remains of all 
antiquity, being the ruios of the famous pa- 
lace of Perſepolis, which Alexander the Great, 
in one of his drunken freaks, ſet on fire, at 
the inſtance of Thais the courtezan : The 
fragments that remain of it are thus de- 
ſcribed : There are about $0 ruined columns, 
ſome of which are but fix feet high, and a- 

bout 19 that are entire, and one detach'd 
from the reſt about 150 paces diſtant 5 the 

| firſt plan of the building erected upon a rock 
of hard black marble, is aſcended to by 95 
ſteps cut in the rock; the gate of the palace 
is 20 feet wide, on one fide of which is the 
figure of an elephant, and on the other ofa 
rhinoceros, each 30 feet high, of very fine 
marble ; after this is paſſed, there are a great 
number of white marble columns, the ſmall- 
eſt of which is 15 cubits high, the largeſt 
18, each has 43 flutings of three inches 
broad, &c. from wher.ce may he collected 
the largeneſs and magnificence of the work. 

CHILO'NIAN or CHILO'NIEK (S.) ſhort, 

pithy, brief, compendious, a manner of writ- 


of Greece, and from him taking its name, 
CHIME V. to ring or play upon bells muſi- 


on do. 

CHIME RA (S.) a fancied monſter, formed in 
the head of a fearful or delirious perſon ; 
alſo the invention cf the paets or writers of 
romances z any fictitious matter, or idle 


conceit. 
CHIME/RICAL (A.) without foundation, 
imaginary, whimfical, 


ſhire, whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday ; 


tant from London. | | 
CHUMNEY (ö.) that part of the houſe that 

is made for the conveyance of ſmoak, -' 
CHIN (S.) the lower part of the face. 


. 


ing, uſed by Cbilo, one of the ſeven wiſe men 


cally, as clocks that are made for diverſi- 


CHUMLEIGH (S.) a ſmall town in Devon— 
148 computed, and 184 meaſured miles dif= 
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CHVNA-WARE (8.) the eups, plates, bowls 


e,. R 


CHI/N-COUGH (S.) a violent cough or diſ- 
temper that children are ſubject to, conſiſting 
in an immoderate coughing, whereby the — 
tient is almoſt ſuffocated, and frequently fol- 
. lows the meaſles ; letting blood, and balſa- 
micks are the uſual remedies. 
CHINE (S. * 2 e vertebra or back bone; and 
in the Butchers Trade, it is frequent to cut up 
n hog in ſuch. a manner, as to have a quan- 
tity of fleſh left upon the chine bone, which 
is efteemed a delicate diſh, 
CHINK (S.) a crack or ſlit in a wall, floor, 
or board. 
CHINK V.) to ring or ſound like the rattling 
of money; alſo to chap, gape, or burſt like 
hed earth. 
CHINTS(S. « ſuperfine Indian painted or ftain- 


ed callicoe 
CHIP (V. to leſſen or cut a thing away by a 
little at a time. 
CHUYPPING S.) the act of cutting ſmall thin 
flicesfrom off any thing, in order to make it 
more fit for the ſervice it is intended; alſo 
_ whegadded to the names of towns, or places, 
it gnifies a place where trading in, ot buying 
or exchanging of commodities or goods, is or 
has been as Chipping-Sodbury, &c. 
CHIPP-N NORTON (.) a corporation- 
ton in Gxfordſoire, whoſe market is week- 
I on, Wedneſday, It is governed by two 
bailiffs,-and proper under officers, who have 
a power to hold a court, and to judge and 
_ determine all actions under four pounds va- 
Jue, It formerly ſent burgeſſes to parliament, 
but does not now; it is diſtant from London 
59 computed, and 76 meaſured miles. 
CHIPPING-O'NGAR (S. ) by ſome called on- 
TI Qngar, in Ei, a town, whoſe market 
u weekly on Saturday, though formerly it 
was on Tueſday ; diſtant from London. 19 
. computed, 5 21 meaſared miles. 
Chips. 'DBURY (8. ) in Gloucefter- 
Hire, {eated in the bottom of the Down and 
ia the road, an indifferent good borough- 
ton, which bath a very great market for 
cheeſe on Thurſdays, and is alſo well ſerved 
with corn and other proviſions. 
CHIPS or CHY/PPINGS s.) thin flices cut 


or chopped off from a larger piece, partieu- 


larly applied to Carpentry ; and ſometimes 
uſed for the perquiſites or fees of in 


blick offices, by _ he profit] 
r and above bis 
IRO'GRAPHER (S. ) a \ clerk | in the court 
_ of Commen- Pleas, who engroſſes thoſe fines 
"that are acknowledged in that court. 
1 (S.) one's own band 


| deko 8.) the art of converſing by 
made with the hand. 
OMA Nx (S.) the preten 4 00 
of che hand, 


(IEEE anger, fury, wrath, 


"I 


4 
CHO 
bowls, | CHIRP (v to-make-s noiſe like a ſparrow 
or other bird that don't ſing. 
CHIRU'RGEON. (S) one ſkilled in Anatomy, 
| and learned inthe art of healing wounds, &c. 
now commonly writ Surgron 
CAIRURGERY ($. ) the ſaw with 
or the art of knowing the anatomy 
— is eaten 
ſores, tumours, broken limbs, &. 
CHI'SEL or CHV/ZZEL (S.) a tool much uſed 
by carpenters, Joiners, and all workers in 
wood, made pretty long, broad and thin, 
moſt commonly r 
cut mortiſes, tenons, &c 
CHIT. (S.) a young child, either boy or girl, 
commonly uſed as a term of chiding, for cry. 
8 or doing ſome little unlucky trick. 
HIT (V.) when any grain begins to ſhoot or 
ſprout out its root from the earth. 
CHI'TTERLINGS (S.) the inwards, or hogs 
guts dreſſed for food, which are much ſhri- 
velled or curled up ; from whence the cam- 
brick ornament worn upon the ſhirts of moſt 
men at this time, ate ſo called, becauſe of 
their being ga thered in folds or plaits, 
CHIEVE, CHIVES or CIVES ($.) the ſmall 
fine threads that grow on the infide of flow- 
ers, bearing little knobs or ſeeds at the top 
of them 3 alſo a ſtall ſort cf onions, © 
CHI'VALRY (S.) horſemanſkip; alſo valour, 


courage, and knighthood. in che Law, it 
was an ancient tenure, that — the te- 


CHI'VETS (S.) the fine threads or fibres that 
come from the roots of plants, and by which 
they are propagated. 

CHLA/MYS or CLA'/MYS (S.) a military 
habit worn by the Old Romans, and was the 
ſame in war that teg a was in peace, each be- 
longing to the patricians z there are various 
ſorts of them, ſome for women, ſome for 
children, and ſome for men; the laſt being 
divided into one ſort for the people, and ano- 
ther for the emperor, 

CHLO'ROSIS (S. that diſtemper that affects 
young maidens with a ſlot hful inactivity, and 


lour, commonly called the green-fickneſs, 
HO COLA TE (3. a confedtion, paſte, or 
cake, made chiefly of the flower of cacao 
nut ; alſo a liquor made of this cake, or 
de, ground, or melted in water mixed with 
ugar, milk; &c. according to the palate of 
the drinker, 
CHOICE (S.) freedom to do a thing, or let 
it alone, at the will, option, or election of a 


perſon, 

CHOICE (A. ) excellent, fine, rare, valuable» 

CHOIR (S.) that part of a church, cathedral, 
Sc. where the prieſts, choriſters, or fingers 
are diſpoſed in proper order 9 their 
ſeveral offices. © 

CHOKE (V.) to ſtrangle, — — ate. 


— 


woe to perform ſome military office for his 


turns their complexion to a pale greeniſh co- 
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. to ariſe from too great a quantity of 
ilious humours, which are yellow, hot and 
dry; and when they flow inordinately in the 
body, and are ejected both upwards. and 
downwards by their acrimonious irritating 
the bowels and ſtomach, the pbyficians call 


1 boler mor bus. . 
CHO'LERICK CA.) haſty, paſſionate, eaſily 


moved to anger ; alſo abounding or flowing 
with choler. 
CHO/LICK or CO/LICK (S.) a violent, ſe- 


vere gnawing pain felt in the lower venter, | 


ſo called, becauſe the uſual ſeat of the diſor - 
der was formerly ſuppoſed to be in the in- 
teſtine colon; —— divide it into the 
bilious, windy, and nephritick ſorts, which, 


as they have various cauſes, ſo muſt they al- 


ſo have different remedies. 


CHOOSE (V.) t 5 „ divide, e- 
(V.) to ſeparate, part, divide, e- 


le, or prick out one or many 
other n 


8. | 
CHOP {S.) a cut, blow, or gaſh, made with 
a knife, hatchet, &c. alſo a thin ſlice of 
mutton, &c. ordinarily cut from off that part 
of the ſheep called the loin, from whence ' 
thoſe eating-houſes that ſell or vend this 
ity are called cbop-bouſes, 
CHOP V.] to cut, or cleave afunder by a vio- 
lent ftroke ; to mince or make ſmall by re- 


peated cutting; alſo to truck, barter, or ex- 


e one thing for another, . 
CHORD (S.] in Geometry, is a right line drawn 
or cutting the diameter of a circle, 

and divides the whole circle into two parts, 
by extending from one point of an arch of 
any circle to the other oppoſite point; ſome- 
times called the ſubtenſe, and is common to 
both the Arches, although one be greater, 
_ and the other leſſer, or both equal to a ſemi- 
circle; alſo a rope of the ſmaller fize ; and in 
Mefick, ſometimes it means the ftrings of the 
inſtruments themſelves, by whoſe vibrations 

the ſenſation of ſound is excited, and by whoſe 
diviſions the ſeveral degrees of tone are deter- 
mined ; and ſometimes it means the ſtriking 


two or more proper ſounds together, which | 


give a moſt grateful ſalutation to the ear. 
CHORDEE/: or CORDEE/-(S.)- an inflam- 
mation and contraction of the frænum and 
under part of the penis, ſo as to render erec- 
tion painful, uſually occafioned by impure co- 
tion, and thereby producing a violent gonor- 
rhea, which yields a very acrimonious mat- 
ter, that renders it very troubleſome to the 
patient, 
CHORIO'N (S.) the exterior membrane in 
which the fetus is wrapped up in the womb, 
very thick and ſtrong on the infde, where it 


joins another membrane called amnios, very | 


ſmooth, but on the out- ſide rough and un- 


even, interſperſed with a great number of 


veſſels, and faſtened. to the matrix by the 
placenta z this membrane is found in all ani- 
mals, and together with the amnios and pla- 


centa, compoſe what is called the after - birth. 
SS | ; 
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CHO RISTER or QUIRISTER (S.) one 
who ſings or performs a part in the ſervice 
of the choir. "NAY; 
CHORO/GRAPHER (S.) a ſtudent in, and 
practicer of the art of chorograpby, which is 
a diminution of geography, and relates only 

to the diſcription of a'particularcountry or 
province, wherein the natural hiſtory, and 
the particular incidents of the place are ſup- 
poſed to be tec ited. . | 

CHORUS (S.) that part of vocal or inftru- 
mental muſick, where many voices and in- 
ſtruments perform together. 

CHOWSE (V.) to cheat, impoſe upon, de- 
ceive, or cozen. N 

CHRISM (S.) a fort of oil or by conſe- 
crated and uſed by the Roman and Greek - 
churches in the adminiſtration of baptiſm, ' 
confirmati:n, ordination, and etream- unc- 

tion. 

CHRI/SOM or CHRI'MALE(S.) this meant, 
anciently, the face · cloth, or linen laid over 
the child's face when they were baptized ; 

from whence in the bills of mortality, fuch 
amn in Greek, ſignißes anointed, be- 
ing the ſame with Mygftab in Hebrew, which 
the Fews attributed to that Saviour and De- 
liverer whom they expected, and who was 

... promiſed to them by all the prophets ; this 
appellation is commonly. put to-our Feſe:, 
and then it means him who is the object of 

our faith, and the author of our religi 

CHRIOT- CHURCH (S.) in Hampſbire, at 


the meeting of the rivers Avon and Stour, is 


a large, populous borough-town, governed 
a mayor, recorder, bailiffa, — — 
common - council- men; ſends two members 
to parliament, has a market and is 
80 computed, and 101 

FR tant — Landon. 

HRI'STEN (V.) to baptize, ot publickly ad- 
mit perſons into the Chriftian-< butch, by 
ſuch rites and ceremonies, as are commonly 
made uſe of by the ſeveral nations and people, 
that profeſs the Chriſtian religi ; 

CHRI'STENDOM(S. )that part of the World 
where the religion of Chriſt is the national 
and publick religion of the country, asFrance, 

Spain, Germany, England, Sweden, Ce. 

CHRI'STIAN (A.) ſomething i 
Chriſt, or the religion called by his name, as 
the ſeveral ceremonies, laws, otdinances, 
articles of faith, &c. - a | 


CHRI'STIAN (S.) a perſon who owns; fro- 


feſſes, and believes in Chriſt, and according 


ly is baptized in his name ſametimes young, 
by the parents direction, as is the common, - 


different churches, which when he arrives at 
years of diicretion, he confirms by publickly + 
approving of, and continuing in the ſame ; 
or elſe he is baptized When an adult and ſo 


makes profeſhon before. In the primitive 
N N | chutch, * 
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ſects called by this name, that held very 
contradiftory opinions to each other; and 

ſo there are now. | | 
CHRI>TIA'NITY orCHRISTIA/NISM'S.) 
the doctrine, laws and ordinances of the 
Chriſtian religion, and properly and ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, only ſuch as were taught, and 

_ commanded by Chriſt himſelf ; but a great 

. deal of addition has been made both by the 
Keeuaſtern and weſtern churches, that goes un- 
deer that character, that no way deſerves 1 

ſaered an appellation. x 

CHRISTMAS (S.) the feaſt. of the nativity 


cember. In the eaſtern primitive church, 
Chr:ſimat and the Epripbany were deemed but 
one and the ſame feaſt, and to this day, the 
church univerſally keeps a continual feſtival 
within thoſe limits, Dioclean the Roman 
emperor keeping his court at Nicomedia, be- | 

/ ing informed the Chriſtians were aſſembled 
in great multitudes to celebrate Chriſt's nati- 
vity; ordered the doors to be ſhut, and the 
church to be ſet on fire, which preſently de- 
ſtroyed both the people, and the building. | 
CHRO'"MATIUK (A.) one who never bluſh- | 
es, or whoſe colour never changes; agreeable, 
delightful, pleaſant ; alſo a Mufical Term, 
importing ſuch compoſitions as abound much 


third or colouring part. | 
'CHROMATISM (S.) the natural colour or 
tinQure of a thing. bhi 
CHRO/NICAL (A.) in Phyfick, is a flow, in- 
veterate, and almoſt immoveable diftemper. 
CHRO/NICLE (S., the hiſtory of a kingdom, 
ha Sc. digeſted in order of time. | 

CHRO/NOGRAM (S.) a compoſition or ſort 
dl verſe, in which ſuch letters as are nume- 
*  rals, make up the date or year that the ac- 

® tion mentioned is ſuppoſed to be done in. 
CHRONO'LOGER or CHRONO/LOGI:T 
(S.) one well ſki led in the ſeveral. diſtribu- 
'* _ rtionsof time, and thereby pointing out when 
the moſt remarkable events bappened, or 

© , wereperſormed. 
s - CHRONQLO'GICAL / A.) any thing that 

1 belopgs or appertains to chronology, _ 
| CHRONO/LOGY (S.) the art of computing 
time, and chiefly.means from the earlieſt ac- 
counts down to the preſent time, for which 
purpoſe there have been invented many æra's 
or periods to compute by. The common 
received opinion of the Chriſtians is, that the 
World was begun to be formed the 24 day of 
May, according to the Julian account; but 
ſome place it upon March 25 ; the Jews, 
© who had the beſt opportunity of being in- 
= formed, either through negligence or igno- 
rance, have created abundance cf difficulties 
in this ſcience, upon account whereof very 
little certainty can be come at,as to the exact 
time of many memorable events, which 


church, there were abundance of different | 


of Jeſus Chriſt, celebrated the 25th of D-- | 
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O/'METER (S.) any inſtrument that 
meaſures time, whether it be clock, ſun- 
dial,&c.though it is more immediately appti- 
ed to a particular one of the pendulous kind, 
CHRYSOCO“LLA /S.) a mineral uſedin the 
ſoldering gold, found in mines of gold, ſilver, 
copper, &c. of a various colour, according to 
where it grows; the beſt is green like an 
emerald ; ſome deem it a ſpecies of nitre; the 
phyſicians uſe it in curing wounds ; there is 
alſo an artificial ſort, made by mixing ſome 
of the natural ſteeped in water with wood. 
CHRY/SOLITE (S.) a precious, tranſparent 
ſtone, of a gold colour, mixed with green, 
which gives a fine luſtre, ſaid to be the tenth 
in the Jewijſb high prieſt's pectoral, on which 
was engraved Zebwuion ; ſome tranſlate it car- 
buncle, and ſome beryl, from whence it may 
be conjectured they knew not what it was, 
CHRYSOPOBRHYA (S.) the philoſopher's 

ſtone,or art of making gold. 
CHUB (5) a particular ſort of fiſh with a 
great bead; alſo a filly, ignorant perſon, 
* 3 is eaſily impoſed on, and 
eated; alſo any perſon that is large, 1 
and full about the-kead and —— — 
CHUCK CV.) to ſtroke under the chin in a 
playing, familiar, fawning manner; alſo to 
toſs or throw farthings to or into a ſmall 
hole made in the ground, a frequent and 


in-ſemi-tones. In Painting, it means theþ common play among ſchool-boys ; alſo to 


cry like a pargridge, 

tic 

CHU'CKLE (S.) a clowniſh, unmannerly, ig- 

norant perſon. ; 

CHU'FFY (A.) blunt, plain, downrigh 

clowniſh, unmannerly. 's 

CHUM (S. a bed fellow or companion in the 

ſame chamber, particularly ſaid of thoſe who 

are ſtudents at a univerſity, and that join in 

common expences there. | 

CHUMP (S.] a ſhort, thick log of wood cut 
for firing. | , . 

CHURCH (S.) ſignifies properly an aſſembly, 
and by different authors is applied both topro- 
fane and religious meetings; and with us fig- 
nifies ſometimes the place built andappointed 
to meet in for religious worſhip ; ſometimesis 

put for the whole number of profeſſors both 

prieſts and people; and ſometimes for the doc- 


tion ; and ſometimes for the clergy only. 


ried on upon this theſis, which, like moſt re- 
ligious contentions, tend only to de ſtroypurity 
ot life and manners, and to int todu e hatred 
and enmity between the opponents and their 
abettors. In old time, churches were built as 
far as poſſible from all other common build- 
ings, and ſurrounded with courts, gardens or 
buildings belonging to the church; the porch 
was the outermaſt part, from which there 
was a paſlage into a cloyſter or ſquare court, 


© _ wouldgive great light to the interpretation 
„of many pallages of the Old Teſtament. 


with covered gallerics round it, * 
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Many diſputes to little purpoſe have been car- 
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with pillate, under which the poor placed 
themſelves to receive alms. In the middle of 
the court was a fountain, where people waſh- 
ed their hands and faces before they went to 
prayers; at the farther end of the cloyſter 
was a double porch, in which were three 
doors leading into the body of the church, on 
the outſide of which, and near it, were two 
ſmall buildings called the baptiſtry and veſ- 
try; the body of the church was divided into 


three parts by two rows of pillars, which |. | 
CICATRICULA (S ) the treddle or little 


ſupported the galleries; at the farther end 
eaſtward ftood the altar, and behind it the 
presbyterium, or ſanctuary, where the prieſts 
were, during divine ſervice, with the biſhop 
in the middle of them, whoſe chair was at 
the very farther end of the church eaſtward ; 
before the altar was a balluftrade ; at the 
entry into this channel, was the pulpit or 
deſk raiſed, with ſteps to go up to it, where 
they read the lefſons, and ſometimes there 
were two of them with a ſpace between 


them: The altar or table was made of rich 


materials, ſometimes of ſilver, ſometimes of 
gold, ornamented, &c. and often placed up- 
on the tomb of a martyr, &c, theſe obſer- 
vances brought in much ſuperſtition, a great 
deal of ignorance but very little religion. 
CHURCH STRE'TTON or STRE'TTON 
(S.) a town in Shropſhire, whoſe market is 
weekly on Thurſday ; it is ſeated between 


two hills, and 112 computed miles diſtant | 


from London. 

CHURL (S.) a covetous, ungenerous perſon, 
a niggard, one willing to receive all good of- 
fices, but return none. 

CHU/RLISH (A.) ill - natured, clowniſh, 
ſurly, unTannerly. 

CHURN (S. ) a veſlel to make buttes in, gene- 
rally in the form of a conical drinleing· cann 

CHURN (V.) to work or mar.age milk in and 
with a proper veſſel or inſtrument, ſo that 


by the continual agit at on thereof it be- 


comes to a thick conſiſtence, called butter. 

CHYLE(S.) that whitiſſi juice into which, in 
the Animal OEconomy, the food is immedi- 
ately converted by digeſtion, and after ſeve- 
ral paſſages thro* various parts of the body, 
part of it becomes blood. 

CHYLIFICA'TION (S.) the formation of 
the chyle, or that act whereby the food is 
changed into chyle. 

CHY'MICAL (A.) ſomething done or pre- 
pared according to the rules of chymiſtry ; 
alſo any thing pertaining or belonging to 
chymiſtry, 

CHY*MIST CS.) a perſon {ſkilful in, or prac- 
tiſing the art of chymiſtry. 

CHY'MISTRY or CHE'MISTRY (S.) the 
art of ſeparating or reducing mixed bodies 
into their component parts, thereby to d.ſ- 
cover their hidden virtues, and demonſtrate 
their inner contexture, which properly may 
de confidered as the anatomy of natural bo- 
diss, priacipaily effected by the means of 


_ 
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+. fire, in order to diſcover their ſeveral pe 
and virtues, whether they are for p ylical 
or philoſophical uſes 

CHYMOY/SIS or CHEMOYSIS (S.) a rheum 
or inflammation of the eyelids, w hich by its 
heat contracts the external fibres, and cauſes 
the:nfide to he turned outwards, and there- 
2 pondering a perſon very diſagreeable to 
ook at. 


CI'CATRICE S.) the mark, ſcar, or ſeam, 
that is left after a wc und or ulcer is healed, 


white ſpeck in the ccat of an egg, ſuppoſed 
to contain the prolifick virtue, and in which 
the firſt changes appear in the formation of 
a chicken, 

CICATRUZE (V.) to heal up a wound, to 
cloſe the lips of a cut, and join or cement 


the parts together, yet, ſo as to make of 


leave a ſcar or viſible mark, where the in- 
Jury was. 

CICU/TA (S.) a vegetable poiſon in theſs 
parts, made of hemlock 3 among the Auci- 
ents, the cicuta was much uſed, but not cers 
tainly known how compounded ; one ſort, 
which was uſed u ſtate criminals, was 
the liquor of te plant cicuta. 

DER G.) a pleaſant, tart, briſk, cool, well- 
known liquor, made of the juice of apples, 
and ſometimes of other fruits. 

CI'DERKIN (S.) an ordinary or mean fort of 
cider, made of the murk or groſs matter, 
after the cider is preſſed out, by pouring on 

water that has been boiled, to the quantity 
of half the cider that was made from the 
fruit, which having ſtocd 48 hours, is ſuffis 
ciently impregnated ; then the liquor being 
preſſed out, and immediately turned up, in 
a few days is drank as ſmall beer, to which 
they who keep it any time add a"quantity 
of hops. | 

CIE'LiNG (S. ) thepartition between an upper 
and a lower room, which to the lower one, 
is the top or cieling, and to the upper one, it 
is the floor or walking place z but it is gene - 
rally reſtrained to that covering, which goes 
over the loweſt part of the joiſts, and which 
commonly in England is lathed, plaiſtered, 
and white-waſhed, N 

CI'LIA (S.) the hairs of the eye - brows, eſpe · 
cially the longer and uppermoſt ones, which 
are both larger and ſtiffer than the under 
ones. 

CI MA or CIMA/TIUM (S.) a member or 
molding in ArchiteFure, which is placed up- 

rmoſt, or at the ſummit of the cornice, 
wheſe profile is waved, viz. concave at topz 
and convex at bottom, and tho* ſome archis 
tects confiae it to the top of the cornice, yet 
verkmen in common call all imilar mold- 
ines by this name. 

CI'/MB&I (5. a ſect or nation of people, about 
whole o:igin the learged are much divided 3 
but the general opinion is, that they inha- 
dited the meſt northern parts, and from 
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thence | themſelves, about the 639th 
year of Rome, over Germany, Swiſſerland, 
Daupbine, Languedoc, &c. in ſuch vaſt num-' 
bers, that the Romans were obliged to ſend 
their armies againſt them,who were ſeveral 
times defeated, but at laſt Marius, in the 
ear of Rome 652, gave them ageneral rout, 
Theſe people are reported to have invented 
the drum for warlike uſes, 
CI'METER or CYMETAR (S.) a broad, 
crooked ſword, generally uſed by the Tur- 
5% ſoldiery. 


CIMME/RTAN (A.) dark, diſmal, gloomy, 


ken icularly of a Scytbian le, 
— Arne is now inhabited by the little 
Tartars; their country was ſo full of woods, 
and covered with continual clowds, that but 
very little ſun was ſeen among them: Some 
le of this name are ſaid to inhabit Baie 
Þ Tah near the lake Avernus, where it is 
reported theSiby/*s den or cave was: Theſe 
zople concealed themſelves in caves in the 
x E A and in the night robbed and plun- 
dered their neighbours ; they were extream 
. ſuperſtitious, to which their natural ſituati 
on contributed very much; they had a fa- 
mous den, by which they ſaid people went 
down into hell; after they had facrificed to 
the infernal gods, upon which fancy Homer 
and Virgil founded their fable of bell. 
CI/NCTURE (S.) a girdle or binding firing; 
and in ArcbiteFure, the liſt, orlo, or fillet, 
made at the top or bottom of a column by 
way of ornament, | 
CI'NDERS (S.) coals burnt till all, or the 
greateſt part of the ſulphur is out of them. 
CINEFA/CTION or CINERA/TION (S.) 
the reducing or burning to aſhes. 
CI'NNABAR or CUNOPER (S.) a mineral 
ſtone, red, heavy and brilliant, found chiefly 
in quickſilver mines; this is the common | 
vermilion, when ground up with the ſpirit of 
wine and urine ; there are ſome mines of th's 
mineral only; it is propevly quickfilver pe- 
trified, as appears by the chymical opera- 
tions, whereby a pound of good cinnabar 
ields 14 ounces of mercury: Phyficians uſe 
it in venereal cafes, a d other ſharp ſeroſe 
diſeaſes. There is alſo a factitious or arti- 
ficial ſort, produced from mercury and ſul. 
phut ſublim*d ; this is uſed for the fame 
phyſical purpoſes with the native cinnabar; 
there is alſo a blue ſort, made by mixing 
two parts of ſulphur with three of quick- 
filver, and one of fal-armoniac ſublimed 
together. 
CINNAMON (S.) an agreeable, aromatick 
ſpice, allowed to be the bark of a tree grow- 
ing common in the iſland of Ceyloa, which 
by degrees, being dried, twiſts up in the 
form we ſee it, acquiring by degrees a briſk 
ell, and a ſharp, pungent taſte : It is re- 
Pres that the tree, in three years after its 
ing barked, has a new rind or bark, as 


CIR 
go by this common name; it is uſed varlous 
ways, and for diverſe good purpoſes 3 it ir 
imagined, that ſpoken of in ſcripture, was 
very different from what we have and uſe. 
itn. S.) the number ffve, a term com- 
monly uſed at dice, to ſignify that ſide, that 
has five ſpots ; and in Botany, graſs that has 
five leaves or branches, iscalled cinque-foi/; 
alſo the five havens that lie in the eaſt part 
of England toward France, are by way of 
eminence called the cingue-ports, and are go- 
verned by a particular policy, having akeep- 
er, called the lord warden of the cingue- 
ports, who has the wuthority of an admiral 
among * „ and ſends out 4 — own 
name; the are Hoſt: om 

Hythe, Devie aid og ing re 

CI/'ON (S.) a young ſhoot, ſprig, or ſucker of 
a vine, flower, plant, &c, 

CI/PHER (S.) the letters of a perſon's name 
ſo interwoven together, that they are the 
ſame backwards as forwards, and ſometimes 
both at top and bottom; ſometimes it means 
the obſcure character or hidden marks, that 
a letter is wrote in, that is intended no- bod) 
ſhall read, but the party to whom it is ſent; 
alſo the mark or character among the Arit:. 
meticia ns, which is expreſſed by an (o), and 
which of itſelf fignifies nothing; but when 
it ſtands on the right or left-hand of any 
other figure, makes it have a ten- fold great- 
er or leſſer value, than it would have, was 
it away, as 5, 50, 05, &c. 

CI/PHER (V.) to reckon or caſt up accompts, 
to teach or uſe the art of cal arith- 
metick. | 

CVPHERING (S.) the common vulgar ſchool 
term for arithmetick, or the art of practical 
numbering, 

CI'PPUS{S, ) a ſhort column or pillar ſet up by 
the ancients in divers parts of their roads, 
containing directions to travellers, which way 
they ſhould go, or elſe giving an account of 
ſome memorable action done at or near that 
place; ſometimes it is uſed for a wooden in- 
ſtrument, wherewith ſlaves were beaten. 

CY/ACLE (S.) a geometrical plain figure or 
area, whoſe perimeter or boundary line i 
every ny -: wo diſtant from the center 
or middle point; by the properties of this 
excellent figure almoſt all the practical ma- 
thematicks were brought to light, 

CVRCUTT (S) the path that any revolving 
body deſcribes, a compaſs or going about; 
alſo the ſtages or journies that the judges go 

twice in every year, to adminiſter juſtice in 
the ſeveral parts of the kingdom. 

CI'RCULAR (A.) any thing that is round or 
in the form of a circle, which when it re- 
turns to the place where it begun, goes on in 
the ſame courſe again; ſo numbers in decimal 

_ calculations frequently go to a certain period, 
and then repeat and circulate again and again 
to infinity ; alſo certain numbers whoſe pow - 

ers end in or with the ſame figure, as in the 


good as the firſt ; there are many forts, that 


original 
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exiginal root, ſuch are 5 and 6, whoſe'ſqu 

are 25 and 36, cubes 125 and 216, biqua- 
drates 625 and 1296, &c. alſo letters wrote 
upon extraordinary occaſions to ſummon any 
large companies together, are called circular 
letters. 

CIRCULATE (V.) to move round, or con- 
ſtantly in the ſame order, ſo that when one 
period is finiſhed, the perſon or thing goes 
over again in the ſame manner ; alſo to 

tiate or make bills current. 

CIRCULA'TION (S.) the going or moving 
round in one conſtant order; in Chymiſtry, 
it is the riſing or falling of the vapours of 
any liquor agitated by the fire; and when 
applied to Animal Life, it means the con- 
tinual motion of the blood from the heart 
thro' the arteries, and returning back to 
the heart thro” the reins. 

CIRCUMAGGERA'TIiON (S.) a heaping 
round about, p 

CIRCUMA'MBIENT (A.] any thing that 
flows round and encompaſſes about ſome o- 
ther thing; but commonly uſed in a phy- 
fical ſenſe, for the open or common air, and 
ſometimes for other fluids. 

CIRCUMAMBULA'TION (S.) a walking 
going round about. 

CIRCUMCE'LLIANS (S.] a ſect of the Do- 
patiſts, in Africa, in the fourth century, 
who rambled from one plage to another, pre- 

- tending to reform the publick manners, and 
redreſs grievances ; they manumiſed ſlaves 

without the conſent of their maſters, for- 

gave debts that were none of their own, and 
committed many other inſolencies : At the 
2 i * theſe diſorders they marched 
only with ſtaves, which they called the 
ſaves of Iflrael, under the command of Max- 
ides and {afer ; but afterwaxds they made 
uſe of all ſorts of weapons againſt the ortho- 
dox ; through a miſled zeal for martyrdom, 
they deſtroyed themſelves, by throwing 
themſclves from precipices, leaping into the 


e * 
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father, and the other for the prophet Elias, 
who is imagined to be inviſibly preſent, the 
circumciſer having a diſh containing all his 
" inſtruments and neceſſaries, after having 
ſung a hymn, they- receive the child with 
ſaying, Baruc Habba, or Welcome ; the 
god-father holding the child on bis Knees, 
the circumciſer undoes the clouts, and with 
his razor in his hand ſays, Bleſſed be thou, 
0 Lord, who baſt commanded us to circum- 
ciſe, and at tne ſame time cuts the thick 
ſkin of the prepuce, and with the nails of 
his thumbs tears off the other thinner part, 
then twice or thrice ſucks the blood out, 
and ſpits it into a cup of wine; after that 
he drefles the wound with coral powder, 
&c. this done, he taſtes a cup of wine, and 
aftef bl it once, repeats a ſecond be- 
nediction for the child, names him, and 
pronounces theſe words of Ezekiel, Live in 
thy blood ; then moiſtening his lips with the 
wine he ſpit the blood into, they fing a 
plalm; the girls ars only bleſſed and 
named. 
CIRCUMCISION S.) the act of circum- 
ciſing, or cutting round about. 
CIRCUMDU'/CTION (S.) a leaping or car» 
rying about, either perſonally by going from 
place to place, or metaphorically by amuſ- 
ing a perſon by a long harangue, and en- 
deavouring to keep off the point or conclu- 
fion of the maeter. 
CIRCU/MFERENCE (S.) the outmoſt limit 
or circuit of a thing, a term uſed in Geome.. 
try, and particularly applied to planes. 
CIRCU*MFERENTOR {(S.,) the name of a 
ſurveying inſtrument, conſiſting of a braſs 
circle, and an index all of a piece, to which 
is added, a compaſs well rectified, to find 
the bearing or fituation of the place. 
CI'RCUMFLEX (S, 2 Grammatical mark or 
accent uſed to diſtinguiſh long ſyllables, or 
the omiſſion of ſome letterr much uſed in 
the French language. 


fire, and cutting their own throats, upon|CIRCUMFLU/ENT (A,) any thing that flows 


which theirbiſhopsapplied to the magiſtrates, 
not being ab e to reſtrain them themſelves. 
CIRCUMCI'SE (V.) to cut a thing round 
about, and particularly ſpoken of as a reli- 
you act of diſtinguiſhing a particular people 
rom others, and by us generally underſtood 
of the Jews, though uled by — other 
e both Chriſtians and Mabometans z the 
2 on the eight day, according to the ir 
w, perform this ceremony thus: One, 
Called the god-father, holds-the child dur- 
ing the operation, and the god-mother car- 
nies it to and from the ſynagogue, in ſuch 
places where they are allowed; the ope- 
rator is called Mabel, that is, the Circums 
ciſer, who may be any perſon they pitch 
vpon, or the father hiu ſelf may do it, if be 


freely about another body. 
CIRCUMFU'SION (S.) the pouring liquor- 
round about any thing. 
CIRGUMGYRA'TION (S.) a moving or 
going round; and in the preſent Philcjopby, 
it is the moving cf a body round its centre. 


CIRCUMJA'CENT CA.) lying round about 


a place or thing. 

CIRCUMLOCU7TION (S ) the ufing a mul» 
tiplicity of words when few would do. 
CIKCUMPO2FTION (S.) a being placed 
round about a place or thing, 

CIR . UMROTA'TION (S.] a wheeling or 
moving round about. 

CIRCUMSCRUIBE (V.) to bem in, limit, 
bound or ſtint. In Geometry, it is to draw 
one figure round or about another, ſo as tne 


is ſkilful enough ; nor is the place abſolute- 
ly determined, whether MWulc or ſynagogue ; 


ino ſeats being prepared, one for die god- pag et the inſcribed figure, - 
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circumſciibing figure, by its angles, tides, 
or planes, touch all the- angles, fides, or 


CiR, 


CIRCUMVE'NTION (S.) cheating, diſap- 


CV/RCUS (S.)a ſpacious place at Reme, between 


3 C IR 
CIRCUMSCRI/PTION ($.) the a& of für- 


rounding or circurrſcribing ; and with the 
Natura Fa is the bounds or limits of any 
narural figure. | 
CVRCUMSPECT CA.) conſiderate, cautious, 
wary, careful, wiſe, prudent. 
CIRCUMSPE/CTION (S.) a wary, careful, 
diligent looking after a thing, a duly weigh- 
ing and conſidering a matter. 
CI'RCUMSTANCE (S.) ſomething that re- 
- Jates to a matter, a ſpecialty that makes a 
thing more or leſs probable. 
CIV/RCUMSTANCES (S.) the particular in- 
cidents that attend or belong to any action 
or thing, whereby it may become lawful or 
unlawful, good or evil; alſo the ſtate or 
_ coudition of a man's private fortune, where- 
by he is denominated rich or poor, or in 
00d or bad circumſtances. 
CUMSTA/NTIAL (A.) very particular, 
relating all the circumſtances, &c. of a mat - 
ter or thing. i 
CIRCUMSTA'NTIATE (V.) to deſcribe a 
+ thing by its relations or circumſtances, in 
order to prove the reaſcnableneſs, truth, or 
bability of it. 
CIRCUMVALLA'TION (S,) a line, or large 
trench made round a camp in the beſieging 
of a town, about a cannon ſhot from the 
_ place, 12 foot broad, and 7 deep, bordered 
with a parapet, and flanked with redoubts, 
to prevent the enemy's receiving any ſuc- 
cour, to keep in deſerters, and hinder the 
excurſions of the gariſon. | 
CIRCUMVENT  (V.) to hinder, prevent, 
over-reach, diſappoint or deceive. 


ting or deceiving. 
CUMVOLU'TION (S.) a turning or 
* rolling round about, particularly ſpoken of 
the horns or volute of the nick order. 


Mount Palatine and Aventine, ſurrounded 
with huildings in form of a circle or oval ; 
this was for the publick plays, ard in the 
amphitheatre, that was quite tound it, were 
galleries and boxes for the ſpectators to ſtand 
or ſit in; it was firſt rudely erected by Tar- 
guinius Priſcus, fifth king of Rome; but in 
after time it was magnificently built and em 
þelliſhed with marble round buts, roundwhich 
the courſers ran ; there were alſo pillars and 
- obeliſks and adorned with hieroglyphicks ; 
the emperor Claudius, to render it more beau. 
- tiful, cauſed moſt of the marks and obeliſks 
to be gilt with gold. Caligula paved it with 
vermillion ſtone ſordered with gold. Helioga- 
Salus added the filing of gold and filver ; the 
galleries were adorned with the images of 
© their gods, and the richeſt ſpoils of the ene · 
my; there were ſeveral cirques at Rome, 
but the largeſt was moſt magnificent, 
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"CIT 
| tewn in the county, having been an ancient 0 

fortified city among the Britons, and the 

metropolis of the large province of the Do- 

Juni; as alſo an eminent ftation for the Ro- 

man ar mies ; and ſome authors ſay, the em- 

peror Conſtantine was crowned king of the 

Britons here. It is now governed by two C 
high conſtables, and 14 wards men, over 

ſeven diſtin wards, appointed yearly at the | 
- court-leet. The borough which is confined C 

within the town, ſends two members to 

parliament, and every houſe-keeper, not re- 
_ ceiving alms, has a vote; it hath two week. 

ly markets, wiz, Monday for corn,cattle and 

provifiens, and on Friday chiefly for wool, 

for which commodity it is the greateſt mar. C 

ket in England ; it bath five fairs annually, 

three for all ſorts of commodities, and two 

for cloth only ; it jsa poſt town, and has a 

ſtage-coach ; 68 computed, and 85 meaſur- 

ed miles diſtant from Loncon , C. 
CISA LINE (A.) any perſon, place or thing 
bred or reſiding on this fide the Apr, or 
thoſe ridges of mountains that ſeparate 
France from Italy, 
CISLEU/ S.) the ninth month in the Few: 
eccleſiaſtical year, and the third in the civil 
or political year, anſwering nearly to our Ne- 
vember; the ſeventh of this month is a great 
faſt, in memory of Feboiakim's piercing the 
book of Feremiab's prophecies with a pen- 
knife, and throwing them into the fire that 
was on the hearth ; on the 15th the Jewr 
afflict themſelves, becauſe AntiochusEprpba- 
nes profaned the temple of Feruſalem, and 
put the ſtatue of Jupiter Olymprus in it; the 
25th is a feaſt, in remembranceof Juda: 
Maccabeus's purifying the temple, and de- 
| dicating it anew. lmet . 
CI>SO/ID (S.) in Geometry, an algebraical 
curve, firſt invented by Dioc les. 
CI'STERN (S.) a. large receiver of either rain 

or river water, formerly built under ground, 

and now commonly made of lead, and kept 

in the yards or kitchens of houſes, to have a 

ſufficient quantity of watef at hand, and rea- 
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CTTATTITON (S.] a citing or quoting a paſſage 
out of n author; alſo a ſummons from tte 
biſhop's court, to appear before an eeclefi- 
aſticg judge. | 

CITE{ v.) to quote a paſſage out of an author 
ty bew by what authority ſomethung is ſaid 
or wrote; alſo toſummon a perſon before un 

© eccleſiaſtical judge, to anſwer a charge te- 


'CI/RENCESTER or CI'SSITER (S.) i 
Glouceſterſhire, has the river Churn runni 


through it, and is 


the largeſt and oldeſt} city, or body corporate, 


laying to { ing of church matters. 
ca EN (S Va freeman or inhabitant of 4 


CITRON 
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EI'TRON S.) a pleaſant, agreeable fruit, in 
colour, taſte and ſmell, ſomewhat reſembling 
a lemon, and uſed for the ſame purpc ſes, but 
much larger ; from this fruit are made cor- 
dials, confections, oils. eſſences, &c exceeding 
eaſant, uſeful and beneficial to the taker. 
CI'TTERN or CV/THERN (S) a Spani/ſþ 
© muſical inſtrument, ſomewhat like a lute, 
but now much out of uſe. 
CI'TY (S.) a large walled town, endowed with 
particular privileges; anciently it was ap 
priated to thoſe towns that were biſhops 
foes only, and ſeems ſtill to 1etain that di- 
ſtinction in England, though not always 
in other countries. | 
CT'VET (S.) a perfume taken from an animal 
called a civet-cat, which has a receptacle or 
bag under its tail, beneath the anus, into 
which a thick unctuous matter gathers, by 
the ſecretion of glands proper for the purpoſe. 
CI/'VIC CROWN (S.) a fort of crown made 
of oaken leaves, beſtowed by the d, Ro- 
mans on him who had ſaved the life of a fel- 
Jow-citizen in a battle, or an aſſault ; it was 
* ſo highly eſteemed, that it was looked on as 
a proper reward for Auguſtus ; and Cicero, 
upon diſcovering Catiline's conſpiracy, had 
it given him likewiſe. 


i 


CI'VIL (A.) kind, courteous, well-bred ; and 


in a political Senſe, belonging to the manage- 
ment, regulation and government of a city, 

| Nate or kingdom; ſo when a perſon is ſen- 

tenced to perpetual baniſhment, to work in 
the mines, or row in the gallies, he is ſaid 
to undergo a civil or political death. 

CV'ViL-DAY (S.) one of 24 hours long, rec- 
koniog from 12 of the clock of one night, 
to the ſame hour of the next. 


' CIVI'LIAN (S.) a ſtudent, profeſſor, or doc- 


tor of the civil law, 

CIVTY'LITY or CI'VILNESS (CS.) mannerli- 
neſs, good uſage, courteſy, obligingneſs. 
CIVIL-LA'W (S.) is properly the national 

law or cuſtom of every ſtate or kingdom ; 
but in Eurepe, it is frequently reſtrained to 
a particular ſyſtem, compoſed out of the beſt 
Roman and Greek laws, and which in Eng- 
and are now chiefly uſed in the ſpiritual 
courts only, and in maritime affairs. 
CIVIL-WA'R (S.) an inteſtine quarrel be- 
tween the people and their governors, of a- 
ny kingdom, tate, &c. or between the peo- 
ple of the ſame ſtate, city, &c. 
CIVIL-YEA'R (S.) is that ſpace of time that 
every ſtate or kingdom has appointed for a 
legal year, beginning and ending according 
to the uſage and cuſtom of the place, which 
in different kingdoms has different periods. 
CIVILI/ZE (V.) to reduce to good order; to 
* or make r Le tame or 1 
te a rude undiſciplined perſon or e. 
CLACK (S.) a r. moveable * of any 
thing, that by its motion backwards or for- 
wards ome a rattling or noiſe ; alſo a nick 
name for a woman's tongue ; ' a pratier or 
_ ater 


CLAD /A.) clothed or drefſed, 


CL A 


CLAIM (V.) to demand, on, require, 
challenge a thing as one's right. 

CLAIM (S.) a demanding, or challenging ſome- 
thing for one's on, that is in the poſſeſſion 
of another. ; 

CLAI/MABLE CA.) any thing that may be 
owned, challenged, or affirmed to belong 
to another perſon. 

CLAV/MANT (8.) a Law Term, ſignifying the 
perſon that deſires or lays claim to an eſtate 
he has not yet in poſſeſſion, 

CLAVR-OBSCURE (S.) in Painting, is 
the art of diſtributing to the beſt advantage, 
the lights and ſhadows of a piece, both with 
regard to the eafing of the eye, and the 
effect of the whole piece; alſo a piece, 
drawing, or defign, conſiſting only of two 
colours, and which is now uf umber 
and white | 

CLA'MBER /V.) to get up a rock, mountain, 
tree, or other difficult place, by the hands 
and legs only. 

CLA'MMY 5 damp, ſticky, or gluiſh, like 
moiſtened 2 _ ' | 
CLA'MOUR (S.) a noiſy outcry, complaint, 

or bawling. without juſt __ 

CLA'MOROUS (A.) noiſy, quarrelſome, 
brawling, &c. 

CLAMP (S.) a piece of wood or timber faſten. 
ed to a maſt, or yard of a ſhip, to ſtrengthen 
it, and prevent the wood from burſting. In 
Foinery, it is a piece of wood fitted to ano- 
ther board, table, &c. ſo that the grain of 
the one runs croſs the grain of the other; to 
prevent it from warping. 

CLAN. S.) a tribe or family; or in anez/arged 
Senſe, all that live upon one place or ſpot of 
ground, in which ſenſe it is taken for the 
tenants of one lord in Scotland. 

CLANDE'/>TINE CA.) private, contrary ts 
law, by ſtealth. ' | 

CLANG (V.) to ſound like a ſtrong and ſhrill 
trumpet. 

CLAP (S.) a loud crack, or blow; alſo the 
foul or venereal diſeaſe in its firſt ſtages or be · 
ginnings; aiſo the joyful noiſe of approbation, 
made by the auditors of a concert, play, &c. 
by ſtriking the palms of their hands together, 

CLAP (V.) to ſtrike the palms of the hands 
together, ſometimes as a ſign of approbation, 
and ſometimes of ſcorn, to make a great 
noiſe in a rude manner; alſo to inſect a per- 
ſon with the firſt degree of the or 
foul diſeaſe, by coition. 

CLA'PBOARD (S.) a ſtaff or board cut ready 
to make caſks with. 

CLA/PPER (CS.) the tongue or iron ringer of a 
bell, from whence by way of ridicule the 
tongue of a ſcolding, noiſy perſon, is called a 

clapper; alſo a place under ground where 
rabbets breed. 

CLA'PPERDOGEON (S.) a beggar born and 
bred ; and in the canting Diſtribution, the 


forty · firſt order of began, or rather thieves, 


. * 
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CLA 


the leaſt entitled to compaſſion or charity, 

having never been inſtructed in the 
principles of religion,. morality, or induſtry, 
i they ſeldom let any proper opportunity 


villa: them, 
Fx roy Suffolk, a ſmall town, where 
Jays, &c. are manufactured; its market is 
 * © weekly on Friday z 50 computed, and 61 
meaſured miles diſtant from London, 
CLARENCIEU/X: (S.) the ſecond king at 
arms in England, ſo called, becauſe for- 
merly he belonged to the Duke of Clarence; 
- > bis office'is to marſhal, and diſpoſe of the fu - 
nerals of all the lower nobility, as baronets, 
:_ Knights, eſquires and gentlemen on theſouth 
" fide of Tren, from whence he is alſo called 
. or ſnub. roy, 
A'RET (S.) the now common name for 
all red wines, though originally it meant 
only ſuch wines as were of a pale or light red 


' *. 
CLA RICHORD or MA NICHORD (S.) a 
muſical inſtrument in the form of a ſpinnet; 
it has 49 or 50 ſtops, and 70 ſtrings, which 
© bear on five bridges, the firſt being the high- 
_ eſt, and the other diminiſhing in proportion; 
1 ſome of the ſtrings are in uniſon, their num- 
' ber being greater than that of the ſtops z there 
| way 20S little mortiſes for paſſing thejacks, 
_- armed-/'with little-braſs hooks, which ſtop 
and raiſe the chords in lieu of the quill uſed 
in virgina's and ſpinnets, and the chords are 
covered with pieces of cloth, which renders 
the ſound ſweeter, and deadens it ſo, that it 
can be heard but a very ſmall diſtance from 
whence it is called the dumb ſpinnet, and 
much uſed in punnerics ; this inſtrument is 
much older than the haryſichord or ſpinnet. 
CLARIFICA'TION S.) the purging, puri- 
fying, or making liquors perfectly clear or 
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CLARION (S.) a trumpet, whoſe tube is nar- 
_. rower, and tone ſhriller, than the common 
trumpets ; and in Heraldry, it is a bearing in 
the form ef an old-faſhioned trumpet, ac- 
cording to ſome heralds z but in the opinion 
of others, it is the repreſentation of a ſhip's 
rudder ; and with others the reſt for a lance. 


- -pureneſs, | 
CLASH (V.) to make a great and confuſed 
--* noiſe, to ſtrike or beat againſt, to diſagree 
wrangle or fall out with a perſon. 
£LASP (S.)  bold-faſt, uſed ſometimes as a 
buckle, and ſometimes as a button; alſo the 
curling tendrils of a vine, or thread of other 
herbs or plants, whereby they lay bold of, 
and twiſt about a tree, poſt, buſh, &c, 
ELASP (V.) to embrace, curl round, or hold 
faſt any thing. 2 i 
£LASSS.) a torm in 2. ſchool ; an order or 
| rank in which perſons or things are placed 


8 
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£LA'RITY (S.) brichtneſs, cleanneſs, fineneſs, 
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| a elaffick author is one that is placed in 

firſt rank of credit among chalet for — 
purity of his language, or the excellency of 
his ſubject. | 

CLA” I'TER (V.) to make an unmannerly 

6 _ b | 

SE (S. ) a paragraph,article,conclufion 
proviſo or condition, in a book, contract, 
deed or inſtrument. 

CLAW (S.) the nail or horny part of a beaft's 
or a fowl's foot ; alſo the prongs of a ham... 
mer, &c, 

CLAW (V.) to tear, ſcratch, rend or pull a- 
ſunder ; alſo to ſnatch up rudely. 

CLAY (S.) a ſoft, viſcous earth, found in va- 
rious places, and uſed for various purpoſes, of 
ſeveral kinds, colours and properties, 

CLEAN (A.) pure, free from filth, dex- 
trous, &c. 7 

CLEAN or CLEANSE (V.) to ſcour 
and purify from all 184 of filth. i 

CLEANLY (A. ) one that is of a neat diſpoſi- 

tion, that loves to make and keep places and 

things clean, and in order. 

CLEA'NNESS (S.) ſometimes means purity, 

ſometimes innocency ,ſometimesdexterity,&c 

CLEAR (A.) free from blame, innocent; alſo 
pure, fair, without blemiſh ; ſo that he is 

uick-witted, and apt to comprehend or 
earn any thing, or has good judgment, is 
ſaid to be clear-ſighted. 

CLEAR CV.) to take away all obſtructions or 
objections, to vindicate or prove the inno- 
cence of a party accuſed, to make a thing 
plain by demonftration, th 

CLEA'RNESS (S.) brightneſs, tranſparency, 

unexceptionableneſs. | 

CLEAVE (CV.) to ſtick cloſe, or faſt to a 
thing ; alſo to ſplit, rend, or tear a thing by 
violence. 

CLEA'VER (S.) one who ſplits or rends things 
aſunder ; alſo the large inſtrument or chop- 
ping knife that butchers cut their carcaſſes 
aſunder with. | 

CLE*>URY S.) in Shropfhire, a ſmall town, 

with a market weekly; is 98 computed, 

and 118 meaſured miles diſtant from London. 

CLEFT (S.) a chap, chink, or opening in any 

thing, from whence the diſeaſe that occaſions 

horſes heels to ſplit or chap is called the c/efts. 

CLE'MENCY (S.) gentleneſs, mercifulneſs, 

meekneſs, courteſy, 

CLE'MENT (A.) mild, gentle, kind, com- 

paſſionate, &c. alſo a man's name, 

CLE'MENTINES (S.) certain ſpurious works 

attributed to C/emens Romanus, ſtuffed with 

N pieces, fables and miſtakes; alſo 
e decretals of Pope Clement V. publiſhed by 

his ſucceſſor, ate called by this name; alſo 

ſuch a perſon among the Auguſtine monks, 
who after having been a ſuperior nine years, 
his ſuperiorſhip ceaſes, and he becomes a com - 


or diſpoſed. 
£LA'SSICK or CLASSICAL. (A.) belongin 
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wo 8 certain rank or order of diſuibution ; ſo] CLENCH (V., to make fait, to pin down, p 
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mon monk, under the command of a ſupe- 
rior, as much as any of the others, 
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and difficulty, which is commonly by driv- 


C*L 1 


ſhoe- maker's ſhop door, to invite cuſtomers 


6 (S.) the perſon that ſtand at = 


ing the nails through, and tarning the points 
inwards, and driving them down, ſo as hardly 
to de got out again; alſo to confirm a bar» 
gain or contract by paying part of the mo- 
ney, or other proper methods to ſecure or 
bind a perſon faſt. 

CLEPSY/DRA (S.) an inſtrument to meaſure 
time by water, like a clock or hour -glaſs, 
much uſed formerly, as well by ſea as land, 
but being liable to great defects and obje i- 
ons, is not now uſed otherwiſe than as a 
eurioſity, although M. Amontons has contrived 


one ſo as to obviate com von objections, and | 


to be uſcful at ſea for the diſcovery of the 
longirude. 

CLE'RGY (S.) the aſſembly or body of prieſts, 
divines, or ecclefiaſticks of any nation or 
people. In the Romiſp Church, there are two 
ſorts or kinds, the one regular, comprehend- 
ing all the religious of both ſexes ; the other 
ſecular, comprehending all the ecclefiaſticks 
that do not take the monaſtick vows ; among 

the reformed, there are none but the latter 
ſort 3 the Romiſþ clergy forms a monarchial 
fate under the pope, who is the head there- 
of; the clergy was ancient]y divided into three 
orders, vis, prieſts, deacons, and inferior 
clerks,cach having its chief; the arch- prieſt 
was the head of the firſt order, the arch-dea- 
eon of the ſecond, and the dean of the third; 

under the name clergy, formerly all officers 
of juſtice were comprized, and though much 
of the former privileges of the c/ergy is abridg- 
ed, yet they have ſtill ſome conſiderable 
ones left, ſuch as their goods paying no toll in 
fairs or markets, and their being exempt 
from all other offices but their own, &c. 

CLERK (S.) anciently meant any perſon that 
was learned, and now it is the common ap- 
pellation by which clergymen or church mi- 
niſters diſtinguiſh thergfelves in the figning 
any inftrument, deed, &c. alſo a common 
name for writers, or book-keeper in publick 
offices or private compting - houſes, and the 
enterers in courts of record, &c, 

CLE'ROMANCY (S.) the divining or telling 
fortunes, by caſting dice, or drawing lots, | 

CLE/THERO (S.) in Lancaſhire, a conſidera- 
ble town, with a good market on Saturday ; 
is 1538 computed, and 207 meaſured miles 
diſtant from London; is an ancient borough, 
governed by two bailiffs, &c. 

CLE'VER (A.) ingenious, well ſhaped or 
made; alſo an active &.Iful artiſt. 

CLEW (S. the key or thread whereby a dif- 
ficultproblem is performed or diſeovered, the 
interpretation of a dark matter; alſo a ball 
or bottom of thread, worſted, yarn, &c.! 
when ſpoken'of a fail, it is the corner of it 
that reaches down to the place where-the 
tackles and ſheet-ropes are faſtened. 

CLICK (V.) to make a noiſe like a watch, 
or to ſtand at a ſhop- door, to invite cuſ- 

"wmers in, as ſaleſmen and ſhoemakers do. 


to buy the wares ſold there. 


CLI/CKET Js.) in the Hunters Language, is . 


to be deſirous of g-ndering, and is applied to 
the lower-ſized creatures, ſuch as hares, 
foxes, &c. and in the larger ſort, as deer &c, 

it is called rutting. * 
CLVENT (S) one who pays a lawyer for his 
advice, or to plead for him ; in the Roman 
Government, he that vas protected by a ſe- 
nator, or other great man, wis ſo called, 

and the protector was called his 


CLIFF or CLIFT (S.) the fide or pitch of a 


hill; a craggy mountain or broken rock next 

the ſea or on the coaſt, 

CLIFF (S.) the nominating mark or character 
uſed in muſick, from which the other notes 
take their reſpective names; for à note in 
the ſame ſpace or upon the ſame line, in dif- 
ferent cliffs, hath different names : There 
are commonly 3, vis. C. F. G; the G is 
put upon the ſecond line counting upwards, 
and is uſed for the treble or upper part 3 F 
is uſed for the baſs or lower part, and is put 
upon the fourth line (counting upwards of 
the five lines generally made uſe of to ſet the 
muſick on; C is put indiffecently upon any 
of the lines, and uſed oftentimes for the tre- 
ble, as well as the meanor inner parts, but 
not ſo much latterly as formerly. 

CLIMACTE'RICAL (A.) the name given by 
the ancient aſtrologers and phyſicians, to ger- 
tain periods of time in a man's life,in which 
they affirmed ſeveral notable alterations in 
the health and conſtitution of a perſon, hap- 
pened, and expoſed the party to imminent 
danger; the firſt is the 7th year of 2 per» 
ſon's life, and the others are multiples of the 
firſt, as 21, 49, 63, &c 

CLI MATE or CLIME S.) a | Gtographical 
term, ſignifying a ſpace of land comprohen- 
ded between two circles parallel to the equa- 
tor, and fo far diſtant the one from the o- 
ther, that there is half an hour's difference 
in the length of t.;eir longeſt day, L. 

CLIMB V.) to get up by degrees, to aſcend 

flowly and with great difficulty, as boys do 


trees; alſo to riſe in honour, to get advanced 


from a mean to a high employment. 

CLINCH V.) togripe or hold faſt, to ftop 
or prevent a perſon's getting away, to ſe· 
care, &c. . 

CLING (V.) to ftick cloſe or faſt to a thing, 
as Vines to a pole. | 

CLINK. (V.) to jingle, ring, or found like 
ſhaking of pieces of metal together. 

CLIO (S.) one cf the nine muſes, that pre- 
ſided over that branch of learning called hiſ- 
tory ; the is call d the daughter of Faprrer 
and Memory, to ſhew the qualifications of an 
hiſtorian ; her name properly ſigniſies glory, 

fame, or renown, in a good ſenie, and is ge- 
nerally repreſented bya young maiden crow n- 
ed with laurel, holding a Tumpet in her 

right 


* CLOCK (s.) is the common name for the 


' CLOGHNIKE/LTY (s.) a town in the 
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them likewiſe. 


nieht hand, and a book in her left, — 


Thuridyder's name in it. 
CLIP (V.) to cut off ſmall pieces round about 
the edges of a thing, particularly money; 
alſo to ſpeak brokenly or imperfectly; alſo 
to ſhorten the wings of a bird; alſo to a- 


* 
LOISTER (V.) to impriſon, confine, or 
| ſhut up in a religious houſe. * 
CLON ARD (S.) a poſt- town in the county of 
Kildare, and province of Leinſter, 25 miles 
W of Dublin, 


» ivi , n | 
bridge or take away a perſon's privilege CLO'NFERT (S.) an antient village and 


&c. f | 
CLIPPINGS (S.) the bits or pieces cut off 
from money, &c- 


biſhoprick in the county of Galway, and 
province of Comaugbt ; it ſtands 65 miles 
W by S. from Dublin. 


J a looſe garment 
CLOAK or CLOKE (S.) a looſe | CLONME'LL (S.) the chief town in thecounty 


made to throw over the other cloths, as a 
defence againſt cold and wet; alſo a pretence, 
/ ham, or blind to cover or hide a defign. 
CLOAK (V.) to diſſemble, to ſay or pretend 
one thing, when a perſon intends another; 
to hide one's anger, reſentment, &. 
CLOAK-TW1ITCHERS (S.) a ſet cf rogues 
that planted themſelves at the corners of al- 
leys, lanes, &c/to ſnatch off people's cloaks 
from off their ſhoulders, and now that they 


of Tipperary, in the province of Munſter ; 
it ſends two members to parliament and 
ſtands on the river Sure, 71 miles $, W. 
from Dublin. 
CLOMI/NES (S.) a town in the county of 
Wexford, and province of Leinſter ; it ſends 
two members to parliament ithas a weekly 
market on thurſday, and for linen Cloath 
the laſt thurſday of every month, And 


are leſs worn, to ſnatch off people's hats, 
wins, caps, &c. they are called the 33d or- 
© derof villains inthe canting language. 
CLOATH or CLOTHE (V.) to dreſs, cover, 
or furniſh with dreſs or clothes. 


larger machines or inſtruments, that tell the 

- Hour of the day by an internal motion of 

 wheel-work, the leſſer fort worn inthe poc- 
ket, being called watches ; but, properly 

ſpeaking, only the ſtriking part is the c/oct, 

and that part that ſhews the time by the 
pointing ofan index, whether ſmall or large, 
1 a watch. ö 

CLOD (S.) a ſump of dirt; alſo a name given 
to a heavy, clumſy, ignorant perſon. 

CLOG (V) to load, ſtop, hinder, prevent, or 

throw ſomething in a perſon's way, 

CLOG (S.) a hinderance, prevention, or ſtop; 
a log of wood chained to horſes feet, to pre- 
vent their running away ; alſo the name of 

- womens pattens without rings, ſometimes 
made of wood, and ſometimes of leather. 

CLO'GHER, S.) a ſmall ancient city in the 
county of I yrone, and province of Uſfeer. It 
is a rick, and ſends two members to 

liament, It ſtands 75 miles N W by N 
om Dublin. 


county of Cork, and province of Munſter ; 
it ſends two members to Parliament and 
n S of Dub- 


Cors TER (S.) a ſquare gallery in monaſte - 
ries, with 1052. — garden in the mid- 
dle; formerly they were uſed as ſchools for 
the inſtruction of youth, and were many of 

- them well endowed, and allowed ſeveral pri- 

vileges, among others, that they ſhould be 
a ſafe ſhelter for thoſe that come thither ; 
Princes looked on them as ſecure priſons, 
whichmade the Gree& Emperors confine their 
rebellious ſons, or any elſe they ſuſpected, in 


ſtands 70 miles S by W from Dudlin, 

CLOSE (V.) to nidh, ſhut up or make an 
end of a thing, to have done, 

CLOSE (S.) a field or piece of ground parted 
off from other fields or common ground, by 
banks, hedges, &c. alſo the finiſhing, end- 
ing, or iſſue of a matter: in Heraldry, a bird 
is ſaid to be cloſe, when it ſtands with its 
wings ſhut; in Mufick, it is the end of a 
ſtrain or part of the air, or the general end 
of the whole compoſition, or at leaſt of ſuch 
part of a movement, where the muſick 
ends in the key of the compoſition. 

CLOSE (Part.) nigh, near, next to or adjoin- 
ig; alſo reſerved, cautions, of few words. 

CLO'SET (S.) a ſmall room, or partition in a 
room, uſed for private retirement, ſtudy, or 
putting things out of the way; in Heraldry, 
it is the half of the bar, or the tenth part 
of the eſcutcheon, 

CLO'SET (V.) to ſhut up in a private or re- 
tired place, to conſult upon extraordinary 
matters, to be admitted into the ſecret in- 
trigues or cabinets of princes, | 

CLOT (S.) a lump of blood, or other con 
gealed matter, &c. 

CLOT (V.) to congeal, and grow together in 
lumps, like blood or jellies when cold, 

CLOTH;S.) the matter or ſubſtance whereof 
g:rments are made, which is ſometimes 
compoſed of wollen, linen, filk, &c. 

CLO”/THIER (S.) one whoſe trade or buſineſs 
it is to woolen cloth fit and ready 
for uſe. 

CLO”THO (S.) one of the ſiſters of Deft ay, 
which Hefiod makes one of the daughters of 
Jupiter and Themis, and who, according to 
the PaganMythology ſpun the thread of u. ens 
lives; ſhe was the thurd that held the diſtaff. 

CLOUD (V.) to ſhade, or make things look 
like divers colours, ſomewhat imitating the 
clouds, as canes, gun - ſtocks, &c. that are 


CLOUDS (S.) are a congeries 


them; and hittory furniſhes us with inſtan- 


varniſhed, and tained with 7 : 
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' he wr, byte fe eee gente or rote wth Jeans, ba „ ſhrunk vp 
the earth, by the ſolar or ſubterraneous heat ether with leanneſs half-ftarved or 1] 
. ; which at their firſt rifing from our N 
— — but as n bunch or his $A 4 
f they aſcend, meeting with a greater degree of | things together, as grapes,  &c. alſo à tu- | | 
| cold, are condenſed, and rendered opake dy] multuous aſſembly, or riotous company of | 
the union of their parts, ſo as to reflect light, perſons. 4 
| and become viſible, CLU/TCHES (8. the hands faſtened toge- 113 
| CLOU'DY (A.) overcaſt, dark, thick wea- | ther; alſo an avaricious keeping poſſeflion of | 
J ther; alſo a perſon out of humour; ill-na- any thing that comes within a perſon's reach, 
tured, and moroſe. CLU'TTER (V.) to make a great noiſe, ſtir, 1 
G CLOVE (S.) one of the parts of a head of gar- or uproar. 
lick; alſo the fruit of the c/ove tree; alſo the |CLU'TTER S.) 2 burly- burly, 4 confuſed | 
| name of a weight for butter, containing eight | noiſe, ſtir, or uproar, N 
f pounds, and for wool of ſeven pounds, in the | CLY (S.) the cant name for money, « purſe, 14 
county of Eſſex, or a pocket, 
f CLO'VEN CA.) any thing cut, parted ot di- CLYSTER ($.) a liquid remedy, or infection | 
. vided into two or more parts; | into the inteſtines by the fundament, towe- | 
7 CLOUGH (S.) an allowance made by wholeſale | - freſh them, looſen the belly, moiſten and 
1 traders to their retailing cuſtomers, of two ſoften the faces, diſſipate wind, &c. ſome- : 
1 5 — upon every 300 weight, of | times they are injected into the ters: or : 
h_ ſorts of commodities, in order to make} womb ; they are uſed for various purpoſes, 
" their ſeveral ſmall draughts hold out with the | and are as variouſly prepared. | 
general one. | CNEF(S.) a deity — by theEgyptians, 
4 CLOUT (V.) to patch, botch, or cobblea| to whom they aſcribed the creation of the 
y e. or other thing, by ſewing, inaclum- | world, and repreſented him with an egg com- 
* ſy manner, pieces upon it, to ſtop holes, &c. out of his mouth, an egg being their hie- | 
d CLOUT ERLY (A. )ugly, clumſy, bungling rd hick for the world. 70 
5 „„ or badly wrought or made. COACERVA'TE (V.) to heap up together, 
a er to amaſs, or collect in great quantities. 
d ; alſo the linen cloths that are |[COACH (S. ) a convenient ornamental | 
h 2 _ about infants, to keep them | vehicle to travel in, ſuſpended by leathers, . 
k warm and dry; alſo the iron plates that are and moved on four wheels, and in moſt Ez-, 
nailed on the end of the axeltrees of carts, | - ropeancountriesdrawnby horſes, exceptSpain, 
* waggons, or other carriages, to ſave them | where they are drawn by mules; in the Mo- 
| _ 2 by the violent friction of their | gul's country they are drawn by oxen. He 
a that is the guider, or driver, is called the "1 
'r CLOWN. (8.) a boor, or country perſon un- 'coachman ; the maker, or builder, a coach- 
„ educated in the polite behaviour of cities or | maker, and the horſes that draw it, coach- 
rt —_—_ 5 alſo any mx, or indecent | | horſes, c. 
perſan. - COA'CTION (S.) a wn together, or 
* COT oy market-town in the] | jointly. 2 
t agban, and province of Uiſter cox'D} R {S.) a fellow- an aſ- 
4 in bland; 60 5 60 miles NW by N from e —— 
ublin, COA'GULATE (V.) to thicken,” curdle, 
A CLO'WNISH(A, )uppoliſhed, untaught, rude, | congeal, or reduce a fluid into a fixed fub> 
unmannerly, indecent, ſtance. 
* CLOY (V.) to ſurfeit, e eee At oO or COAX (V.) to pleaſe by fawning, 
2 — to ſatiate. or infinuating one's ſelf into the affections ot 
of pda» a town and ick in the another; to ſooth, comply with, or ſpeak a- 
es _— of Cork, and province of Mun greeably to another, in order to teteive a 
Ireland; 115 miles SW byS from 45. gift or advantage thereby, + 
fa CLUB (8. )a large ſtaff, or ſtick, uſed by per- | COAL S.) a black, ſalphurous, inflammeb! 
ly ſons.in riotous or unlawful aſſemblies; ; alſo a] matter, dug out of the earth, and uſed for 
company of perſons met together to regale fuel; there are many forts, as pic coal, fa 
u, then ſelves at an equal expence. coal,; oful-coal, earth · coal, and natural- coal,” 
of CLUB (V.) to contribute the part or portion of | - to diſtinguiſh it from an artificial fael made 
to an expence agreed upon; to join one's ſelf a] inimitationhereof, commonly calledcbarceal, 
* member in a ſociety; to contribute any aſ-COALE SCE (V.) to unite, join, or cloſe to- 
T. ſiſtance to an affair. gether, after a ſeparation has been made in 
k CLUCK .) to make a noiſe like a hen call- the parts of any body by vi ; alſe to 
be ing her chickens together, grow together, like the compoſing or conſti- 
* CLUMP (S.) a thick+ſkulled, un2pprebenfive, | tuent particles of any known body of matter. 
vlly, ignorant perſon. COALFTION or COALE'SCENCE{S.) the 
i- CLU'MSY (As) ad, — unſkil- re- union, joining, or growing together of 
15 fal, inartißcial. What was ſeparated. COAST 


— 


TOC. 


COAST ($.)- the ſtore, land, or country 
MAIER ſes, Fg — 


COAST {V.) to ſail within ſight of land, a- 


Jong, or as hear to the ſhore #s poſſible. 
COAT s.) the upper garment that men ge- 
nerally wear, buttoning cloſe to their bodies, 
the others having ſome expletive adjoined to 
diſtingwſh them as a waiſt<coar, when worn 


under the outer coat, or a looſe coat great coat, | 


Sc. when worn over it in wet, or very cold 
weather, &c, in women, their lower gar- 
ments are called pettycoats, upper or under, 
c. In Anatomy, it is the membranous 
cover of any part of the body; alſo a fold 
for ſhcep, or hut for cattle, is called a 
ep=coar, &f c, 

BLE (V) to do any thing awkwardly, 
and bunglingly ; to patch or ſpoil a thing. 
CO'BLER (S.) any unſkilful workman j par- 
. ticularly applied to thoſe men who make it 

an employ to patch or mend old ſhoes, tho 
it be done curiouſly. 

CO/BWEB(S.) the ſpider's neſt ; alſo a nick- 
name for any improbable or precarious ex- 
cuſe or undertaking. 

COCCI'FEROUS A.) any plant or tree that 
- bears berries, , 

COCHENEA'L 'S,) a drug uſed both in phy- 
fick and mechanicks, for dying ſcarlets, 

crimſon, &c. Some imagine it is the body 

of a ſmall inſect or fly, and others affirm it 

is a ſmall berry or grain, Travellers confirm 

both opinions, and ſay there are two. forts, 

one a fly, the other a berry, but that the 
true or beſt ſort is the fly or inſect. 

COCK (S.) the male among feathered fowls ; 


alſo the name of the braſs inſtrument put in- 


to watervpipes, to let out, or retain the wa- 
ter; alſo frequently uſed in wine, or beer- 
. veſſels, and ſeveral other uſes ; the pin of a 
dial or gun; the needle of a balance or pair 
of ſcales ; the engraved piece that covers 
- the balance of a watch; alſo an expert 
gameſter, or curious artiſt in any trade; alſo 
a heap of hay. 
CO'/CKATRICE (s.) fee Baſile, 
COCKER (V.) to humour, gratify, indulge, 
_ pamper, or pleaſe children in their fooliſh 
,xequeſis, to their prejudice. 
CO/CKERMOUTH (S.) in Cumberland, is 
almoſt ſurrounded witu the rivers Darwent 
and Cocker 2 It is a populous, well-traded 
ton, whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday; 
» It is: adorned with a noble caſtle, and a fine 
church; the whole town is neatly built, the 


ah ts 
C@T> 

CO/CKET (S.) a ſeal belonging to the king's 
Cuſtom- houſe; but commonly is ſpoke of a 
ſcroll of parchment, ſealed and delivered by 
the officers of the Cuſtom- houſs to the mer 
| chants, upon entering their goods, certifying 

that the goods are cuſtomed. 32 
CO'C KLE S.) a weed called roſe- corn; alſo 
a well-known eatable ſhell-fiſn; and in 


CO/CKLE CV.) to ſhrivel, gather or ſhrink 
up; to pucker like an l-ſown ſeam, &c\ 


thoſe perſons born in or near London, from 
their ſuppoſed intite ignorance of all manner 
of country affairs, extending ſo far as not to 


crowing of a cock. | 
CO/CK-PIT (S.) a place where game-cocks 
fizht, to make ſport for the lookers on. 

CO/CKREL (S.) 2 young cock, eſpecially of 

the game. or fighting kind. | 

CO'CKS-COMB (S.) the red, tofted, fleſhy 
part of a cock's head; alſo the name of a 
ſimple, otherwiſe called yellow rattle graſs ; 


rant, pretending fellow. 
CO/CQUET (8) a general lover, or gallanting 
rſon, either male or female; one who de- 
ights to deal generally in love affairs, with- 
out determining any thing in particular; 
but commonly is reſtrained to a woman that 
entertains many ſweethearts, without in- 
. tending marriage with any of them. 
COD{S.) an excellent fiſh, both for preſent 
uſe, while freſh, and alſo to ſalt up for 
ſtore for ſhips, gariſons, &c. alſo the bag, 
in, ſhale br huſk of peaſe, beans, &c. alſo 
e ſkin or bag that contains the teſticles of 
any male creature; in ſome countries a pil- 
low, pin · cuſtion, &c. is fo called; fo all 
ſorts of grain t hat grow ſo encloſed, are 
called cod ware. | 
CODE ($:) a collection of the conſtitutions of 
the Roman emperors, which were firſt entered 
into three different books at different times, 
and by ſeveral perſons z but in the year 534, 
many of the former laws being grown out of 
uſe, and unfit for the preſent circumſtances 
of things, the Emperor Juſtinian ordered a 
collection from all the former laws, which 
was called the Juſlinian code, and at this 
time conſtitutes great of the cieil law, 


chief or principal writing is engroſſed and 


_ houſes being generally ſtone, but of a low 
. Gtvation, between two hills, one of 
_ which is the church, and upon the other the 

caſtle, which is very ſtrong, both by nature 


and art ʒ the river Cocker runs throutzhit, and 


executed, particularly the enlargement of a 
laſt will and teſtament. ö 
; CO'DLIN (S.) an excellent ſummer apple, ſo 
called, from its aptneſs to, and plcaſant 
taſte when codled, or gently par- boiled. 


Aces it into two parts, which are joined COE (S.) a imall but that miners build over 
the mouth of the ſhaft where they work, 
to ſcreen themſelves from the weather ; 

; alſo in other places, to lodge their tools, 


N COEFFIL- 


- by do bridges 3 it ſends two members to 
parliament, though it be not a corporation ;| 


n from. Longer, 


IK. 


meaſured miles 


cloaths, or other 


Architecture, a pair of winding-ſtairs. N 


CO CKNE (S.) a name of reproach given to 


know the neighing of a” horſe from the 


alſo a nick - name for a filly, prating, igno- 


CO/DICIL (S.) an addition or ſupplement 
made and annexed to any writing after the 
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EOEFFV/CIENT (s.) ſomething that works [COG TTATIVE (A.) thoughtful, ſedate, ſe - 


ttcczether with another, to produce ſome act 


or thing; alſo an Mpebraical Term, ſignify- 
ir g that number that is placed before a literal 
quantity, and is ſuppoſed to be multiplied by, 

or into it, 26 5 ＋ 76, &c, 

-COE'QUAL (A.) ſaid of one perſon or thing 
when as great-in value, quantity or power, 
as another. 

COF/RCIBLE (A.) that may be limited, re- 

trained, or bounded, | 

COE/RCION (S.) a reſtraining, hindering, li- 

miting, bounding, or keeping in. 

COESSE'NTIAL A.) of the ſame eſſence 
or ſubſtance with another. 

COETE'RNAL (A.) that has the ſame eter- 
nity with another; as ſpace and duration, 
abſolutely conſidered. 

COE/VAL (A.) of the ſame age with ano- 
ther ; as two perſons of 20, 30, 40, 50 

ears old, &c, 

COEXI'STENT (A.) any thing that has a 
being or exiſtence at the ſame time with 
another. | 

CO/FFEE (8) a ſeed or berry brought from 
Arabia Felix, uſed tomake a liquor or drink 
of the ſame name. 

:CO'FFER {S.) a cheft to put treaſure in; alſo 
a ſquare depreſſure in each interval between 
the modillions of the Corintbian cornice, com- 
monly filled with a roſe, or ſome other en- 
richment ; in Fortification, it is a hollow 


lodgment athwart a dry moat, from fux to| 


ſeven foot deep, and from 16 to 18 foot 
broad, the upper part being made of pieces of 
timber raiſed two foot above the level of the 


moat, which little elevation has hurdles la- 


den with earth for its covering, and ſerves 
as a parapet, with embraſſures; the beſieged 
commonly uſe theſe coffers to hinder the be- 
ſiegers paſſing the ditch. 


CO/FFERER (.)] an officer in the Kin * 


houſhold, next under the comp:roller, who. 
inthe compting-houſe, and elſewhere at o- | 
ther times, has a ſpecial charge and overſight 
of the other officers of the houſe, for their 
good demeanour and carriage in their offices, 
to all whom he pays their wages. 

COFFIN (S.) in the Farriers Language, the 
inſide or hollow part of a horſe's hoof; but 
in the general and vulgar uſe, it is that 
wooden box or trunk, in which the bodies of 
dead perſons are put, for the ſake of decen- 
cy before, and generally in which they are 
put into the ground and buried. 

C00 (V.) to flatter, ſooth, tell lies, deceive, 
amuſe ; alſo to uſe a cheating art, or ſleight 
of hand at dice-playing. | 

CO'GENT (A.) weighty, ftrong, prefling, 
convincing, e 


eing. 


CO'GITATE (V.) tothink, muſe, ruminate, 
1 or conſider a matter in one 


COGIT ATION (8. ) thinking, muſing, re- 
fccting, weighing, conſi-ering, &c. | 


rious, conſiderate, &c. 

20GNA/TION S.) among the Civilian, is 

that line of deſcent between males and fe- 

males, that ariſes from the ſame father. 

CO/GNIZANCE (S.) notice, obſervation, 
knowledge; and in Law, ſometimes ſignifies 
the confeffion, or acknowledgment of thing 
done; a ſo the hearing of an affair Judicially, 

COGNI/SOR or CONNUY/SOR (S.) one that 
paſſeth or acknowledgeth a fine of lands or 
tenements to another, 

COGNITION {S.) the knowing or judging 

"of a matter or thing 

COGNI'ZEE or CONNT'SEE (S.) theperſon 
to whom a fine is paid or acknowledged. 

.COGS (S.) the 9 teeth in a mill-wheel, 
tumbler, &c. 

COGUE (S.) a glaſs or dram of brandy, or 
other ſpirituous liquor, 

COGUE (V.)to . drink drams, or ſpt- 
rituous liquors, as brandy, rum, geneva, &c. 

COHA'BIT /V.) to live or dwell together, 
eſpecially like or after the manner of a man 
and his wife. 

CO/HEIR (S.) a joint or equal heir, with 
one or more perſons, to the eſtate of one or 
more different perſons. 

COHEF/IRESS (S.) a woman or girl that is a 
joint or equal heir with another in ſome 
third perſon's eſtate. 

COHE/RE (V.) to ſtick cloſe together, to 
hang, keep faft, or bind together ; alſo to 
agree or depend regularly upon what went 
before. 

.COHE'RENCE or COHE'/RENCY (S.) the 
agreement between the parts of a diſcourſe, 
the regular dependance of propofitions upon 
one another; and in Natura/ Philoſophy, it 
is the ſticking or cleaving *ogether of the 
parts of any natural body, whether mineral 
or vegetable, &c. 

COHE/SION (8) the action whereby the 
conſtituent particles of natural bodies are 
connected or joined toget her, ſo as to produce 
bodies in ſuch and ſuch forms as we ſee them, 
and endowed with ſuch properties as are found 
in them, The cauſe of this cobefion has 
racked the wits of all the naturaliſts, with- 
out any of them coming farther than proba. 
bility towards the ſolution, 

COH STT (V.) to with- hold, reſtrain, keep 
back, hinder, prevent, &. 

COHO/BATE (V.) in Chymiftry, is the diſtil 
ling over again of the ſame liquor, by pour» 
ing it on again upon the dregs. which rema n 
in the veſſel, 


CO/HORT (S.) a Military Term among the 


Romans, fignifying a body of troops conſiſting 
of 600 foot-ſoldiers, and ſome ſay of 500 ; 
theſe were divided into three parts, called 
maniples, and theſe into centuries. 

Col S. a linen cap worn commonly by wo- 
men z but wh n worn by men, it is to diſtin- 


iſh the degree they hold in the profeſſion of 
8 Ua We 
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COL 


the law, it 
law, from hence called a ſerjeant of the coi,. 
COIL (V.) to wind, or wrap up a cable or 
rope in the form of à cirele or ring, 

ſo that it may eaſily be run out without 


tangling. 

COIL (S.) a bundle of rope rolled up in ſeveral 
circles laid one upon another. , 
COIN (S.) ſometimes ſignifies the die, or in- 

ſtrument upon which ſome device is engraved 
in order to be ſtruck upon ſome proper mat- 
ters; ſometimes, and more generally, it fig- 
nifies the pieces that are ſo ſtruck, in order 
for their ready paffingf.om- one to another at 
a certain rate, and is commonly called mo- 
ney, of which there are as many forts as 
there are different nations. 

CO NCIDENT (A.) any thing that exactly 
agrees or falls in with another in all reſpects; 
as when two circles of the ſame diameter 
are laid upon one another, they will coincide. 


COINS. or QUINES (S.) in A. cbitecture, are 


thoſe ſquare flat ſtones, or protuberances of 
brick or ſtone work that are put in the an- 
gles of the walls of houſes, both to ſtrength- 
en and ornament them, In Gunnery, they 
- are large wooden wedges, with which the 


pieces of ordnance are levelled, raiſed or 


depreſſed, as occaſion requires. In Printing, 
they are the ſmall wooden wedges, with 
which the matter when compoſed, is made 
- tight in the frame, in order to be wrought 
off after correction. 
COI'TION (S.) ſometimes is uſed for the na- 
tural tendency or gravitation of particular 
bodies towards each other, as between iron 


the badge of a ſerjeant at | 


and the agnet; and ſometimes it ſignifies 
the at ofgeneration. — 


COITS or QUOITS (S.) horſe-ſhaes or broad 
iron rings uſed to exerciſe a perſon with, by 


toſſing or throwing them from one place to 
another; alſo a game or diverſion ſo called. 


CORE (S.) coal charked, or brat, fo that 
the greateſt part of the ſulphur is deftroyed; 
thus prepared, they. make but very little 

ſmoke, and a very ſtrong fire, uſed in drying 
malt, refining metals, &c. - | 

COLA'RIN - 80 the little friſe of the capital 
of the Tuſcan and Doric column, put be- 
tween the aſtragal and the annulets; ſome- 
times it is uſed for the orlo, or ring at the 
top of the ſhaft of the column next the ca- 
pital; ſometimes alſo called the cincture. 

COLA TURE (S.) the ſtraining a liquor thro? 
a cloth, or other proper inſtruments, to ſe- 


te the dregs from it. | 
COLCHESTER (S.) in Efex, is an ancient 
corporation, the town large, and very hy 
Jous, the ſtreets fair and beautiful; and tho* 
the whole is not finely built, there are a- 

. baundance of good houſes in it. There are 
ſtill the viſible marks of the ſeverity itunder- 
went in the civil wars in K. Charles It's 
time, efpecially in the churches: The river 


Ces paſſes througi he town, and encompaſſes 
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three large bridges ; this river is na for 
hoys and ſmall craft up to the — 
within three miles for ſhips of large burden ; 
- for the convenience of trade, there is a large 
key along the fide of the river, and a good 
Cuſtom- houſe ; the — manufacture is 
bays : It is governed by a mayor, high · ſtew- 
ard, recorder, or his deputy, 11 aldermen, 
chamberlain, town-clerk, aſſiſtants, and 18 
commen-council men; there are $ church- 
es. beſides thoſe damaged as above, and five 
meeting-houſes, of which twoare Quakers; 
and befides all theſe, a Dutch and a French 
church ; there are ſeveral noble publick 
buildings, ſuch as the Bay-Hall, the Guild. 
Hall, Cc. it ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, and is 43 computed, and 530 meaſur- 
ed miles diſtant from London, 

COLD (S.) is that property in bodies that ex- 
cites in us the deſire of heat and fire; ſome 
imagine it to be only anegation of heat, or 
fire ; and ſome think it abſolutely a property 
reſiding in the thing; but theſe are difficul- 
ties too great td be entered into here. 

CO/LDNESS (S.) ſometimes means the natu- 

ral quality or degree of cold that any thing 

has, and ſometimes the flight or indifference 
with which ſome perſons treat cr entertain 
their friends and acquaintance. 

CO/LEBROOK or CO/LNB&OOK S.) in 
Buckinghamhnre, a ſmall town, whoſe mar- 
ket is weekly on Tueſdays; it is principally 
ſupported by travellers that paſs through it to 
and from London, for whoſe reception there 
are many good inns 3 15.computed, and 18 
meaſured miles diſtant from Londan. 

CO/LERAINE (S,) a poſt-town in the 
county of Londonderry, and province of 
Uſer in Ireland; ſends two members to 
parliament,and has a weekly market on Sa- 
turday, It ſtands on the river Bana; 100 
miles N by W from Dublin, 

CO'LET (S.) in rings that have ſtones, is that 
part in which the ſtones are ſet. 

CO/LESHILL (S.) in Warwickſhire, a (mall, 
but handſome town, whoſe market is weekly 
on Wedneſday, ſeated on a hill by the river 
Cole, over which it hath a large ſtone brid:e; 
$2 computed, and 101 meaſured miles diſ- 
tant from Londan, - 

CO'LFORD (S.) in Gloveefterſbire, a ſmall 
town, that has a weekly market on Tueſ- 
day; 96 computed miles diſtant from London. 

CO LIR (S.) an officer in China, u ho inſpects 

every court ot tribunal in the empire, and 
though he be not of the number, yet is a 
fiſting at all aſſemblies, the proceedings 
whereof are communicated to him. He gives 
ſecret intelligence to the court, andeven upon 
occaſion accuſes the Mandarins of their faults, 
not only as to private life, but alſo in their 
publick offices; their power is ſo great, that 
even the princes of the blood are afraid of 


them. | 
Id of a 


n on the north and eaſt 3 over this river are 
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CO'LLAR ( v.) to catch or ho 
perſon by the neck or LO CO'L- 


— 
green Dong 


ö 
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COL 
(S. ) a particular ornament wore by 
the knights of ſeveral military orders, bang - 


ing over their ſhoulders on the mantle, and 


itsfigure drawn round theirarmories ; it con- 
ſiſts of a gold chain enamelled frequently ſet 
with cyphers and other devices, having the 
badge of the order ſuſpended at the bottom. 
The collar of the order of the garter conſiſts 
of 8, 8, with roſes enamelled red, within a 
garter enamelled blue,the George at the bot- 
tom z- alſo a piece of braſs, &c. made into 
the form of a ring, to put round a dog's 
neck, &c. alſo the narrow cape of a'coat, 
the upper part or band of a ſhirt, made fit to 
go about a perſon's neck; alſo a ſtock to 
button over the ſhirt and round the neck ; 
alſoa term uſed for hoops, &c. that are put 
to ſeveral inftruments, &c. 

COLLA'TE (CV.) to give or beſtow an eccle- 
Gaſtical living upon a proper perſon ; alſo to 
examine and compare one part of a thing with 
another, to ſee if it be perfect, eſpecially the 
ſtitched ſheets of books. 

COLLA'TERAL (A.) fideways, belonging to 
a thing at a diſtance, and not directly: So 
the title or relation of brothers and ſiſters, to 
the effects or eftates of each other, is co//ate- 
ral ; but that of children to their parents, is 
immediate and direct; alſo the giving bond, 
for the performance of articles agreed upon, 
by deed executed, is called a collateral ſecurity 


.COLLA'TION (S.) a pleaſant, friendly treat; 


alſo the comparing of thinzs together ; and 
in Church Affairs, is, when a biſhop, having 
the diſpoſal of a benefice in his own gift, 
confers it upon ſome fit perſon. 

COLLE/AGUE-(S.) a partner, companion, 
aſſiſtant, or fellow in the diſcharge of any 
office or truſt. 
COLLE'CT (V.) to gather together, to pick 
up in divers places, and at divers times. 
CO'LLECT (S.) a ſhort prayer appropriated 
ta ſome particular occaſion. 

COLLE'CTION (S.) a heaporparcel of things 

22 up or gathered together, as of pictures, 

, inſtruments, &c alſo certain abſtracts, 

hints, tranſcripts, and ſcattered pieces wrote 
for the uſe and promotion of learning. 

COLLE CTIVE (A.) many things contained 
or included in one, as the parliament is a 
coilactive body or number of men; ſo in 
Grammar, a collect ve noun is that which 
expreſſes a great number fingularly, as peo- 
ple, company, &c. 


 COLLE'CTOR (S.) a perſonappointed by the 


commiſſioners ot any duty, the inhabitants of 
a pariſh, &c. to gather in, or receive of the 
perſons mentioned in a roll or catalogue, 
ſuch ſums as are charged to them for duty, 
tax, rent, &c, 

CO'LLEGE (S.) a company, or ſociety of 
men, occupied in the ſame general manner, 
and regulat d by the ſame rules; commonly 
underſtool of thoſe ſocieties that apply them- 
ſclves to learning in univerſities ; and ſome- 
times it means the place or building Where 


COL 
they live, ſtudy, or meet for ſuch a purpoſe. 

| Beſides theſe, there are colleges of cardinals, 

electors, &c. which are endowed with par- 
ticular privileges. 

'COLLE'/GIANS (S.) a religious ſect in H-/. 
land, ſo called, becauſe of their meeting the 
firſt Sunday in every month, where every 
one has the liberty of expounding the ſcrip- 
ture, praying, &c. they meet twice a year at 
Rinſbrurg, a villag: two miles diſtant from 
Leyden, where they admit every one that 
preſents himſelf, without regarding his ſect 
or opinion; they have no particular mini- 
fters, and always plunge in baptiſm ; alſo 
the members of a college. 

CO'LLIER (S.) one who works in the coal. 
pits, or other places where coals are ; alſo a 
dealer in coals ; and frequently is the com- 
mon name of ſuch ſhips that are employed 
to carry coals from one place to another, 


where coals grow, and are dug out of; alſo a 
ſore-houſe where large parcels of coals are 
kept, either for ſale or uſe ; alſo the name 
of thoſe fleets of ſhips that are appointed to 
carry coals from Newcaſtle to Londen, &c, 
COLLYVQUATIVE (A.) waſting, conſuming, 
deſtroy! , 


inſt another. 

COLLOCA'/TION S) a ſetting in order; a 
_ and regular placing of things in proper 

ſſes. 

COLLO'GUE(V.) to deal with a perſon un- 
derhand ; to cheat, flatter, coax, or ſooth 
a perſon, in order to get a ſecret out of him. 

CO/LLOP (S.) a large lice or cut of fleſh. 

CO'LLOQUY (S.) a conference, or talking 
together of ſ-veral real or imaginary per- 
ſons; a dialogue. | 

COLLUY/SION (S.) deceit, fraud, couzenage, 
a thing done with a knavitſh or villainous in- 
tention, under the diſguiſe of friendſhip. - 

COLLU'SIVE or COLLU'SORY (A.“ de- 
ceitful, fraudulent, pretending to friendſhip 
without intention of performance. 

CO/LLY (S.) ſoot, or other black; ſmeary 
matter that lodges in chimneys, about pots 
and kettles, &o. 

CO/LLY VV.) to daub or ſmear with ſoot, &c. 


nally to the diſeaſes of the eyes, of which 
there are various ſorts, ſome dry and others 
liquid, &c, 

COLNE (S.) in Lancaſbire, a-town whoſe 
market is weekly on Wedneſday, noted for 
having, a few years ſince, had many Roman 
coins, both filver and copper, found in and 
near it; diſtant from London 153 computed, 
and 200 meaſured miles, 

St. COLOMBS (S.) in Carnwall, a ſmall 
town whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday ; 
diſtant from London 200 computed, and 2 59 
meaſured miles. 


CO/LON (S.) in Grammer, a point, mark, or 
character 


CO/LLIERY (S.) the pit, mine, or place 


ing. 
COLLISION ($.) the ftriking of one body a- 


COLLY'RIUM (S.) a remedy applied exter- 


COL 
charaſter made thus, (:) ſerving to ſhew 2 
pavſe, and divide the members of a petiod, 
and commonly uſed where the ſenſe is om · 
pleat ; yet the diſcourſe gaing on, and the 
paragraph being continued, it is | 

| Proper not to uſe the period. or full ſtop, In 
Asratemy it is the ſecond of the thick inteſ- 
tines, being about eight or nine hands Jang ; 
the diſtemper called the cholick, takes its 
name from this part, which is the principal 


ſeat of it. ; 

CO/LONADE S.) a range of pillars running 

round in a circular form. | 
CO/LONEL (S.) the chief commander of a 
regiment of hoxſe or foot. 

CO'LONY (S.) a number of people ſent from 
one nation or place to another, in order tq 
inhabit, people, and cultivate it. 

COLO/PHONY (S.) a fort of gum, * 
only a finer turpentine boiled in water, til 
It 18 reduced into a ſolid ſubſtance; it is alſo 
an oleaginous ſubſtance, of a yellowiſh co- 
Jour, dry and friable, compcſed of the re- 
mains of fir, and fir-apples, condenſed by 
coction, and hardened by cold; it is ſome- 
times called Spaniſh wax, and ſometimes 

Grecian refin, The caput- mor yum, or groſs 

part remaining after the diſtillation of tur - 

ine, is alſo called co/opbony, . 
cdl 55 or COLO'/S*US (S.) a braſs ſtatue 
of Apollo, ſeventy cubits high, erected at the 
t of Rhedes in honour of the ſun, and 
eſteemed one of the ſeven wonders of the 
world: After it had ſtood fifty years, an 
earthquake overthrew it : Few could em- 
brace or girt its thumb; it was of ſo great a 
bulk, that when the Saracens took Rhodes 
in 667, they loaded 9oo camels with the 
brafs that made it. Alſo any figure of a 
monſtrous or very large faze, 

COLO'S EAN (A.) huge, large, maſſy, very 
big nd cumbe: ſome. 

COLOUR (V.) to ſet a good face upon a bad 
matter; to conceal or hide the truth; to 
act contrary to juſtice z to carry on a con- 
traband trade, as when a freeman connives 
ata foreigner's uſing his name to ſave part 

of the cuſtom ; alſo to bluſh when a perſon 
is guilty of ſomething he is charged with, 
or hears ſomething immodeſt, ſuddenly, or 

_ by ſurprige- ; 

GOLOUKABLE (A. plauſible, fair, ſcem- 
ingly juſt and right, but not really ſo, 

CO'LOUR (S.) the different modifications 
zays-of light, that excite in us thoſe ſen- 


| 


* 


fati as en we diting inguiſh things, and 
call them green, red, blue, Sc. allo the com- 


plexion or leok cf a perſon ; alſo a pretence 
or ſhew of doing any thing that is not in 
tended ; alſo the banner or enſiga of a com- 


pany of ſoldiers, or the diſtinctions that ſhips 
of different nations hang out, or place upon 
the terns or poops of their ſhips, to ſhew to 
whom they are ſubject. 


| 


COM 
ed in that ation before, 

CO'LTER S. J the knife or iron in a plough, 
that cuts or br-aks up the ground, 

CO/LUMN S.) in Arebitecture, is a round 

illar, made both to ſupport and adorn a 
— 2 and is of different thickneſſes, in 
proportion to the height, according to the 
order it is ſuppoſed to be made in, and the 

COLUMPTON . N 

4 (S.) in re, 
the river Golombe or Cuime, has a — 
weekly on Saturday; the church is a fine 
building, with a curious gilded rood loft; 
134 computed, and 175 meafured miles di- 
ſtant from Londen, 

CO/LURES (S.) in Geograpby and Aftroneny, 
two great circles imagined to interſeR each 
other at right angles in the of the 
world : One of theſe circles paſſes thro the 
ſolſtitial. and the other thro? the equinoctial 
points of the ecliptick, and are accordingly 
named the. ſolſtitial and equiapRial colurei, 
the one determining the ſolſtices, and the 
other the equinoxes, and conſequently mark 
out the four ſeaſons of the year. 

CO'MA (S.) a diſeaſe that very much in- 


© 4 
© # 


| 


clines, or cauſes the patient to ſleep exceed - 
ingly, with the mouth open, and under 
jaw fallen, 


COMB (S.) an inſtrument to clean, untangle, 
and dreſs flax, wool, hair, &c, alſo the creſt 
r grows upon u cock's 

cad, 

COMB (V.) to untangle, clean, or dreſs hair, 
flax, wool, &c. 

CO'MBAT (S.) a fighting, firiving, or con- 
tending ; in Lazy, it was the deciding a con. 
troverted matter by the ſwords of two cham · 
pions. 

COMBAT (V.) to ſtrive with, contend, fight, 
oppoſe, diſpute, reſiſt, withſtand. 

CO'MBATANT S.) a champion, or perſon 
that fights, diſputes, or contends with one 
or more in defence or juſtification 

of himſelf or others ; infleraldry, when two 
lions, or other ſavage creatures, are born 
in a coat, rampant, facing one another in a 
fighting poſture. 

COMBINA'TION {S.) a joining or agreeing 
together, a conf, iracy ; in Aritbmerick, it is 
the art of finding how many different ways 
any number of things may be varied, when 
taken or reckoned by ones, twos, threes, &c. 

COMBINE (V.) to join, plot, or conſpire to- 
gether, for the pro;notion or performance of 
ſomething ;z and frequently ſpoke in ap ill 
ſenſe, to raiſe rebellions, &c. 

COM8-MA'RTIN (S.) a ſmall town in De- 
vonſpire, through which runs the Severa-/ca 
by an inlet ; it has a ſmall market, and is 
diſtant from Londen 149 computed, and 184 
meaſured miles. 

COMBU'STIBLE (A.) any thing that is pro- 
per to feed, and eaſy to take fire, as oil, 


COLT (S.) a young horſe, mare, aſs, &c. al- 
ſo aypungju:ryman, or one that never ſcrv- 


pitch, ſpirits, wood, coals, &c. 


COMBUSTION (s.) butsi 
diftorbahce, riot, or 4 5 urly. 
cOME V.) to approach, 
into a place. 
COME (S.) the firall fibres or fails of malt 
that iſſue upon irs firſt ſhooting, 
COMEDIAN (S.) a writer of actor of plays, 
rticularly of the merry ſort. a 
CO'MEDY (S.) a play repreſenting ſomething 


ways ends in the ſucceſs or accorpliſhment 
of what is deſired, purſued, or intended by 
the hero or principal perſon. 
CO/MELINESS (S.) beauty, 5 
eeableneſs, gracefulneſs, handſomeneſs. 
CO/MELY (A.) handſome, graceful, beauti- 
ful, ionable, &c. | 
COMET (S.) a blazing-ftar, an uncommon 
appearance in the heavens, formerly taken 
for the fore-runner of ſome extraordinary 
event; but by the {kill of later aſtronomers 
is found to have a petiodic motion, as well 
as the planets, * | 
COMETO/GRAPHY (S.) a deſcription or 
diſcourſe of comets, wherein their nature, 
effects, retutns, periods, &c, are fully ex- 


lained. ; 

cOMeIT ($.) ſuch ſweet-meats br confec- 
tions as are preſerved —þ 

CO/MFORT V.) to aſſiſt, help, or relieve 
with advice, counſel, money, clothes, &c. 

CO'MFORTABLE (A.] any thing that gives 
help, relief, or ſatisfaction. 

OM ORTLESS (A) without friends, pt. 
per help, or due aſſiſtance; poor, miſerable, 
unhappy, &c. 

CO/MICAL (A.) jocoſe, merty, diverting, 
witty, humourous, pleaſant, agreeable. | 

CO'MING (S.) the act of moving towards a 
place in reſpect of the perſon or perſons al- 
ready there. | 

CO'MING (A.) forward, yielding,compliant, 
Ke. and eſpecially ſpoken cf a tnaid, who 
ſeems willing to accept of ſuch offers, as 
are made to her by men. 

CO'MMA (S.) one of the moſt uſual marks 
or ſtops uſed in writing or printing, intimat- 
ing, that the reader ſhould make a ſmall 
pauſe or ſtop, wherever he ſees it, in order 
to collect the ſenſe the more eafily, and to 


fetch breath, marked thus, („ ; and in 
Mufich, it is whereby a perfect tone exceeds 
an 1m one 


COMMA'ND (V.) to order, ditect, or bid 
another do ſomething ; alſo to have the go- 
vernance, rule, or direction of any matter 

oA Nb nnn 

A v or 
direction of a matter. ; 

COMMANDER or COMMA'NDANT (s.) 
the chief officer in an army, company, or 


ſhip, 
COMMA'NDMENT (s.) a precept or rule, 


4 


; alſo a publick | 
raw near, or enter 
 COMMA'NDRY (S.) a kind et benefice or 


COMME'MORA 


COMME 


COM 
la or Mrectlon, for a perſon to 


himfelf by, commonly reſtrained to the 
decalogue of ten precepts of Moſes, 


revehue belonging to a military order,confer- 
red on ancient knights, who had done ſervice. 
(V.) to do ſomething 


in remembrance of a thing or perſon, 


COMMEMORA'”'TION S.) a calling to 
diverting und comieal, wherein no diſaſter] 
that is cruel or tragical. is ſuppoſed, and al- 


mind ſotriething paſt, a _ in 
honour of a favour, or prejudice of a diſgrace 


received, &c. 


COMME'NCE (v.) to begin a thing, to car- 


ry on a law-ſuit, to take up a degree in an 
r g 
CEMENT (S.) the going upon of 
beginning an affais; alſo a convention of the 
heads of an univerſity, when they confer 
academical degrees upon the ſtudents. 
COMME/ND v.) to praiſe, encourage, or ſet 
forth the value or uſefulneſs of a thing 3 
alſo to put or commit into the care, kety- 
ing, or favour of another. 4 
COMME'NDABLE (A.) any thing that is 
valuable or praiſe-worthy, 
COMMENDA/TION{S.) a praifing, encou- 
raging, or ſetting forth to advantage. 
COMME'NDAM (S.) the holding a benefite 
by a layman,for fix months, to repair it with 
the revenue; ot by an ecclefiaſtick, to per- 
form the paſtoral offices till it is provided 
with a regular incumbent: This is often 
done, when the King promotes à parſon to 
be a biſhop, by ſuch promotion he is obliged 
to lay down his former living, unleſs it be 
given him by the King to hold in commendam 
which is frequent if the biſhoprick be but of 
ſmall income. | 
CRATE (4) ant i or * 
RATE (A.) equal in meaſure, proportion 
or tale ; ſo conmenſurable — in A. 
rithmetick and Algebra, are ſuch, that either 
exactly meaſure or contain one another, or 
are exactly meaſured by ſome third nut ber 
or quantity. In Geometry, right lines are 
ſaid to be commenſurate in power, when their 
ſquares are meaſured by the ſame quantity 


of ſpace. 

CO'MMENT or COMMENTARY (S.) an 
expcſition or interpretation of ſomething hoc 
quite clear —— it is alſo uſed for a hiſ- 
tory, in whic writer was a principal 
actor, as Caſar's commentaries, Ge. 

COMME'/NT (V. to explain, clear up diſſi- 
culties, write notes, criticiſe or find fault 
with a book, letter, &c. 

COMMENTA'TOR (S.) one who writes 
notes, explains,or criticiſes upon a book, &c. 


COMMENTI'T1OUS (A.) counterfeit, forg- 


ed, falſe, pretended, 

COMMERCE (S.) trade, dealing, traffick ; 
converſation by word or letter ; cotreſpon- 
dence ofany kind, - | 

COM 


COM 


COMMIGRA'TION (5.) a removing from [COMMISSION or COMMISSIONA'TE 


one place to refide or dwell in another. 
| COMM | 
nouncing of judgments or ſevere puniſhments 
againſt the breach of certain laws or com- 
© mands, as in the 26th of Leviticus, and the 
office for Aſ-Weadneſday, in the Common- 
prayer book of the Church of England. 
COMMI'NATORY (A.) of or belonging to 


threatning or denouncing of judgments or | 


_ ſevere puniſhments. 
COMMI 
ing or bruiſing of a thing or ſubſtance, and 
© thereby pulverizing or reducing it to very 
ſmall parts or particles. 
COMMISERATE (ve) to corp Be geen 
_ compaſſion or pity, to ſympathize with, or 
3 calamity of another; alſo 
to help, relieve, comfort, and aſſiſt. 
COMM:SERA'/TION Eu. ſympa- 
thizing with, condoling, relieving, help.ng, 
or affiſting of a perſon in miſery or diſtrels. 
CO MMISSARY (S] an officer belonging to 
| a biſhop, who exerciſes eccleſiaſtical juriſdic- 
tion in thoſe parts of the dioceſe, which are 
ſo far remote from the ſee, that the chan- 
cellor cannot call the ſubjects thereof to the 
_ biſhop's principal copfiſtorywithout too much 
trouble. In an Army, there are two ſorts 
* of commiſſaries, viz. that of the muſter, who 
takes an account of the ſtrength of every 
regiment, reviews them, ſees that the hotſe 
are well mounted, and the men well armed 
© andaccoutred : Another, of the proviſions, 
who hath the charge of furniſhing the army 
Vith all things of that 2 
COMMPVSSION (S.) the authority or power 
by which one perſon tranſacts bufineſs for or 
under another, which is commonly by deed 
© or writing, duly executed, 22 * 
d perſon produces u proper and ne- 
5 2 ns, to A thoſe who have 
_ a righttoexamine intoit ; ſo in the 2. 
and in all offices under the crown, a perſon 
is ſaid to have a commiſſion given him, who 
had no power to act before; in Trade, it 
ſometimes means the power of acting for 
another, and ſometimes the premium or re- 
ward that a perſon receives for his ſo doing, 
" which is 25 1, 2, 3, or more per Cent. ac- 
cording to the nature or circumſtance of the 
affair. There are great variety of comm. ion: 
- from the crown, iſſued according to the exi- 
| gence of the matter ; as commiſſion of antici- 
I which is an authority under the great 
ſeal, to collect a ſubſidy or tax before the 
time ; of aſſaciation, to add two or more 
learned and fit perſons, with the ſeveral) juſ- 
_ tices in the ſeveral circuits and counties of 
Wales, for the eaſier and more expeditious 
adminiſtration of juſtice 53 of bankruptcy, 
which is directed to five or more perſons, to 
enquire into the eſtate and condition of a 
\ broken tradeſman; of religion, iſſued 2gainſt 


INATTION (S.) a threatning or de- 


"TION (S.) the grinding, break - 


* 8 * 
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(V.) to impower one or more perſons to 
tranſact or do any thing for and in behalf of 
the publick, or of another private perſon. 
COMMI'SSIONER (S.) a perſon appointed to 
act or do in the behalf of another; but ge- 
nerally reſtrained to thoſe perſons acting un- 
der the crown, in the management and di- 
rection of the publick offices, as of the cuſ- 
toms, navy, victualling, &c. either by let- 
ters patent, or otherwiſe ; and in Scotland, 
that nobleman that repreſents the perſon of 
the King of England, is called the King's 
high commiſſioner, which in other places is 
called lord lieutenant, vice-roy, &c.  - 
COMMTISSURE (S.) a joint, or cavity 
in any thing. 
COMMI'T (V.) to act or do a thing, to deli- 
ver or ſurrender a thing into the cuſtody of 
another, to leave or refer a thing or buſineſs 
to be determined another time ; in common 
Speech, it is generally added to ſomething 
criminal, as, he commited a robbery , mur- 
der, rape, treaſon, &c. 
COMMI'TMENT (S.) the ordering, com- 
manding, or ſending a to priſon; alſo 
the doing or perſoi ming ſume indecent or 
unlawful act. 


COMMUYTTEE (CS.) a ſele& number of men 
to whom any buſineſs or matter is, referred 
to enquire into, order, or manage, and re- 
port the ſtate thereof to the proprietors, or 
others, empowered to receive the ſame ; in 
Law, it is the widow of the King's tenant, 
who, by the ancient law, was committed 
to the King's care and protection. 
F or. COMMI'XTURE (s.) 
utting or mingling ſeveral things of ſe- 
vera forts 8 "I 
COMMO DE CS.) a particular fort of fine 
head-drefs for u omen, L 
COMMO'DIOUS (A.) fit, proper, convenient, 
uſeful, beneficial, advantageous, 
COMMODITY (S.) benefit, advantage,uſc- 
fulneſs ; alſo any ſort of wares or merchan- 
dize whatever that a perſon deals or trades in. 
COMMODORE (S.) a captain commiſſioned 
or appointed by the admiral to be a ſort of de- 
puty-admiral,tocommand aſquadron in chief. 
CO'MMON (A.) uſual, frequent, publick ; 
alſo the property of all perſons alike, unre- 
ſtrained ; in the Scripture Language, it means 
unclean or profane ; and among Us, a cen:- 
mon woman is a whore, &c, 
CO'MMON (S. Ja piece or parcel of ground, to 
which the inhabitants of a certain lordſhip, 
town, pariſh, &c- have a right, to ſted cattle 
on, without paying for the ſame. This word 
is alſo applied to a great many other things ; 
as in Grammar,the common gender; in [rade, 
the common ſtock of a company, or pait- 
nerſhp ; and in Lato, it is applied to abun- 
dance of particulars. 
CO'MMONALTY (5.) the middling fort of 
the people, whoſe circumſtances are abo. 


© him who has not appeared after a vroclama- 
maticn, &. 
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COM 
the meaneſt; and not ſo large as the burgeſ-, 
ſes, ſuch as have votes, &c. 

\ COMMONER (S.) a member of the lower 
houſe, or houſe of commons in parliament, 
whether he be a knight of the ſhire, or a 
burgeſs ; alſo a member of a college at ei- 
ther of our univerfities 

CO'MMONS (S. the regular diet of a college, 
—̃—ö other publick ſchool z alſo 
an of victuals given to 
os perſon p all te calle: bl of the 
burgeſſes, &c. in parliament afſem- 
bled, conſtituting one of the three eftates of 
the realm, and vulgarly called the houſe of 
commons 

COMMON-WEA'/LTH (S.) the publick ſtate 

of any nation or people, but more immedi- 
ately reſtrained to thoſe governments that are 
not monarchicil; ſo he who is zealous for ſuch 
a form of government, is called a common- 
wealth's man, as is alſo he who endeavours 
to promote the general benefit of his fellow- 
ſubjects under a monarchy. 

COM. MO'TION (S.) a ior; Miturbance; tu- 

mult, mob, &c. 
COMMU'NE ('V.) to converſe diſcourſe, or 


together | 
COMMU'NICABLE CA.] that is fit or proper 


to be diſcloſed, impart. d. or debated. 
COMMUNI ANT (S. one who receives the 
ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper ; alſo one 
that diſcourſes with, or diſcovers any thing 
to another. 
COMMU'NICATE (V.) to diſcloſe, reveal, 
declare, or impart any thing to another ; 


alfo to receive or take the ſacrament of the | 


Lord's fu 

CO ICA'TION($)diſcourſe orconverſe 
alſo imparting, telling, or declaring ſecrets ; 
a giving part of my ſubſtance for the relief 
of another ; in Law, it is the conferring 

upon an affair without coming to an agree- 

ment, ſo that no action can be grounded 
in Fortification, it is the preſerving a ſafe 
paſſage to and from the gariſon or army, ſo 
as to get proviſions or recruits, without be- 
ing interrupted by the enemy. 

COMMU'NICATIVE (A.) a. perſon of a 
free, generous diſpoſition, that is ready and 
willing to inſtruct, teach, or reheve thoſe 
who want afliftance, 

COMMU'NION (S.) fellowſhip, fociety, u- 
nion or agreement of faith or opinion; alſo 
the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper. 

COMMU'NITY (S. a ſociety or general part» 
nerſhip of perſons of the ſame place, nation, 
or calling, regulated by common laws for 
the benefit of the whole. 

COMMUTA'TION (S.) a bartering or ex- 


changing one thing or for an- 
other. 


COMMU'TE (V.] to barter or exchange ; 
and in the Civil Law, it is the paying a fine 


inſtead of undergoing a Puniſhment. 
CO/MPACT A aal, well n 


COM 
SUUPACT (59 a bargain, agreement, or 


COMPA/CT (V.) to gird, bind up, and put 
into cloſe order, or little room ; to make 
| —— very neat, ulabol, aqd30' hehe 


advantage. 
COMPANIONS. )« partner, helper, at 
fiſtant, a fellow help- mate, intimate friend 


COMPANY 8) an aſſembly or number of 
people met together, either accidentally, or 
by appointment ; alſo a particular ſociety or 
number of perſons that have obliged them - 
ſelves to certain obſervances, for ti e carry- 
ing on ſome trade, or other affair; alſo a 
nun ber of foot ſoidiers commanded * a 


captain, 

CO'MPARABLE (A.) that may be com 
with or to another, like or reſembling 
thing elſe. 

COMPARATIVE (A.) a * rem 
importing the middle ſtation of a thing, 
tween its beſt and worſt, or greateſt and leaſt 
condition, &c. 

COMPARE (V.) to ſuit, match, or examine 

one thing with or by another, to liken or 

reſemble another; alſo to equal, or be of 
the ſame value. 

COMPA*R!SON (S.) the judging of the dif 
ference, agreement, or or Eli ude of two or 
more things, by examining, ſetting, or com- 

ing of them 

Cc MPA RTMENT or COPA'RTMENT 
(S.) in Painting, is a beautiful and — 
ornament round a device, map, &. In 
Scuspture, it is commonly called a ſhield; in 
Acbitecture, it is the diſtributing a building 
into ble parts. 

CO'MP ee 
thing to paſs, 

CO'MPASS (S.) the extent or limits of a 
thing; alſo the name of that moſt uſeful in- 
ſtrument for mariners, by which they guide 
the courſe of their ſhip, which is compoſed 
thus: A card is divided into 3z equal parts, 
ayainſt which is wrote the name of the ſe- 

veral winds; this being fixed in a box, and 
a perpendicular ſtile or needie being erected 
upon the center of the circle, a needle curi - 

_ oully adjuſted, and touched upon a good load- 
ſtone, is ſuſpended horizontally upon the ſtile 
in the center, which ſhews what part the 
ſhip is in. by the pointing of the head of 
theſuſpended needic. Theinſtrument called 
| a Parr of compaſſes, for drawing cucles, tak= | 
ing diſtances in „and other mathema- 
tical purpoſes, is too well known to need any 
deſcription ; there are many other ingenious 
end curious inſtruments under this name, as 
| Caliper corpaſſes, tor the diſparting ot guns, 
and many other uſes; compaſſes of proportion, 
for enlarging or diminiſhing draughts, &c, 


cotumiſcration at and for the atflictions, mi- 


tall and pithy, 


ſeries,ordiſtreſſes ming 3 hundanity pity, 
or fellow-fecling, u- 


COMPA/SSIUW (S.) a ſenũble tenderneſs and 


| 
| 
| 
; 
| 
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CO M 


COM , KT A.) tender-hearted, 
pitiful, apt or inclined to. crramiſmans 5 | 
misfortune. 


©" nother's 
COND TIBLE (A) agreeable to, or conſiſ- 
tent with another. 


COMPEE'R ($.) un equal companion, or fel- 
10% in any action or buſineſs, &c. 

COMPE'L / V.) co force; conſtrain, or oblige 

_ -a perſon tb do a thing, whether he be in- 
olined or not. 

COMPE/LLABLE CA.) that may be forced 

ar obliged to do thing. 

COMPELLA'DION (8. a familiar, free, 
Find; nan ſalutation, * » calling by 


name, &c, 

COMPE'NDIOUS{S:) dert brief, conciſe. 

COMPE'NDIUM (S.) an extract or abridg- 

ment of a thing, the heads or chief matter 
of a diſcourſe.” * 

COMPE NSATE (V.) to reward, gratify, or 
COMPENSNTION-(S. } the falying 
COMPEN T ( or 

making returns ſor work done, or favours 


received. 


eO/MPETENCY or CO/MPETENCE (8.) 


ſoſßciene or ability, whether ĩt be of eſtate |CO/ 
bee eg to do or diſcharge what'is re- 


C OM 
to compleat a fum or number, whether of 
COMPLE — e 
| away all defects; rn — 


COMPLEX (A.) compounded ef 
any — 5 


COMPLE/XION: 78.) che colour or look of 
the body, as cholerick, ſanguine, &c. 

COMPLE'XNESS 8.) the being made up or 
compoſed of many different parts. 


a thing. 
COMPLYANT. (A. ) of « yielding, flexible, 
or agreeing diſp 
—— — (A.) — up 
together; a mixture of many t or 
difeaſes , herin one ma's or _— 
COMPLICA”TION (S;) the joining or mixing 
many different things together; and in Phy- 
| fic, means, that a perſon- labours' under 
| the affliction of many diſeaſes at one time. 
r a companion or partner, 


n ill act. 
LIEN (V. ) to behave with all the 
/ addreſs and carriage of a courtlike/and polite 


MPETENT (At) ſufficient, able, or 
ble for the performance of à thing, 
n the ſtrivint of two or 


mare perſons to get or do the ſame thing; 


hip 
COMPETITOR (s.) one who fitives orcon- 
1 wich another, to gain or 
a rticular thing ; à rival, &c 
MPPEE (V.) to heap oP together ; allo to 
* compoſes book one's (elf; or from anthers, 
+ by collecting what is moſt ſuitable to the 
purpoſe out of them. 4 
COMPLA7'CENCY” (S.) good humour, 
yielding, agreeing, or complying to or with] 


another; alſo the pleaſure or ſatisfaQtion|| 


that a perſon takes in any thing. 


| COMPLAIN {V.) to find faule with, to. 


grieve, bewail, or bemoan. 
COMPEAI/NANT or COMPLAT'NER(S.) 
one who exhibits or prefers a matter againſt 
. another, by way of finding fault, and ſeek - 
for es by a due courſe of law, or 


COMPLAINT. G0 2 a finding fault with a 
perfor or thing, the ſetting ferth a hs 


ance, &c. 


COMPLATSANCE (s.) a civil, courteous 


"and 3 carriage, demeanour, or 


COMPLAISA'NT: (A.) obliging, dvil; or [ 


COMPLEAT- or COMPLE/TE (V:)* to 
make up a deficiency, 70 pete of al 
ſomething. 

COMPLEA'T” or COMPLE/TE- (A) "I 


fect, without defect. 
os Ho rauch ups wanting] 


4 
* 


education; alio to pleaſe, flatter, or comply 
with a perſon's humour, contrary to one's 


own judgment. 
COMPLIM RENTAL. (A.] formal, or by way 
of good manners, without any er in · 
tention than to pleaſe or humour the perſon 
for the preſent time. 
20 MPLIMENTS S.) the formalities of a 
genteel or courtlike education, as bowing, 
giving the wall, ſtanding uncovered, praiſ- 
ing the words or aftions of another, &c. 
CO'MPLINES 'S in the Reman Couch, , the 
prayers, or thoſe uſed in the evening. 
COMPLO/T. (V. ) contriving, projecting, or 
endeavouring in company to do or bring a- 
bout a matter. 
COMPLY” (V.) to yield, ſubmit, or aſſent to 
a thing by way of complaiſance, rather than 
Wire NT (AJ ſal 
COM ENT « or - 
tion of a thing, — it — 
exiſt, a conſtituent, or abſolutely neceſſary 
part of any thing. 
COMPO'RT (V. | to agree, to demean, or 
behave one's ſelf; 
n (S.) behaviour, demea - 


to —— 3 in 22 to make 
irg, or ſet tunes, ſingle or in parts, for in- 
ſtruments or voices; in OEconomy,to regulate 
one's manners, to bring one 3 fe * 
of conſideration, reaſen, and ſobriety; in 
— nn any ag dope 
or ee 
[ ing parties, CUa- 


Iser ny 3s wh 5 5. By 8 


8 


3 
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COM 


COMPOSED (6. quiet, ſedate, ratcuat; 
in mind. 
COMPO'SEDNESS (s) emen, cane 


— (A.) made up of two or more 
ſo in Phyfich, electuaries, &c. and 
E- itecture, the fifth or Roman order is ſo 
called, as being compounded or made up of 
all the other four ; in Aribmetich, a compo. 
te nuraber is ſuch a one, as may be divided 
by ſome number leſs than the whole, and 
greater than unity, ſuch as 6, $, 12, &c, 
COMPOSI'TION (S. ) the ſetting, mixing, orf - 
joining of ſeveral things together ; in Aaſc l, 
it is the piece or book of muſick made fit for 
voices or inſtruments; in Painting, it is the 
ſame with invention ordefign 3 in Trade, it 
is paying part of a debt, and receiving a diſ- 
charge for the whole; in Marbemariets, it 
z called ſynthehfs, of the demonſtration of 
a truth found, n 
veral other 
COMPO'SITOR (S.) — printing- 
office that —.—— or letters into order, 
agreeable to the original or copy, ſo that it is 
r —— to work off any 
number of impreflions ordered. 
COMPO'SURE (8. ) calmnde,fedeteneſs,co- 
- neſs, freedom from extravagance of grief, 
anger, or any other paſhon 3 alſo any thing 


nded or mad 
e {$.) any dag made oy . 


ed . to mix ſeveral things cr 
ingredients together ; alſo tomake up or com- 
poſe a difference between parties; to agree to 
accept the payment of part of a debt, for, 
and inſtead of the whole, S . 
COMPRSHRAD (V.) tx contain or include 
many in one alſo to apprehend, con- 
ceave, or underſtand a thing. 
COMPREHE/NSIBLE (A.) that may be con- 
tained, conceived, or underſtood. 
COMPREHE'NS1ON (S.) the a 
or underſtandi any thing by the ideas 
we have of it 2 of the mind 


or ſoul called the underftanding ; alſo the in-⸗- 


cluding man) particulars in one general, &c, 
COMPREHE'NSIVE CA. capacious, large, 
extenſi ve, full, Ggnificant, nervous, ſtrong z 
alſo ſpoken of the minds or of 
thoſe perſons, whoſe wits are quick to con- 
ceive, and judgment ſtrong to diſcern the 
good or ill tendency, uſefulneſs or diſad- 
vantage of any propoſition. 
COMPRE'S (V.) to ſqueeze clole together, 
to bring into a narrow compaſs. 
COMPRE'SSIBLE (A.) any thing that may 
be ſqueezed, reduced, or brought into a lei- 
ſer compaſs than it naturally occupies. 
COMPRE'SSION (S.) the ſqueezing or bring- 
— any thing into a leſſer compaſs, bulk, 


COMPRERSIVES (S.) medicines which pe- 
duce a dryneſs in an affected member. 


COMPRUNT CV.] to make a piratical im- 


5 
- 


— 


CON 
preſſiom of a copy or book, contrary to the 
conſent or knowledge of the proprietor. 

COMPRI'SE (V.) to containnelude; lude, take in. 
COMPpROML SE (V.) to bring a tnatter to 
arbitration, to make up a difference between 
two or more parties, ſo far 'as to perſuades 
them to leave it tothe — —ͤ— 
of difiatereſted perſons, | 
COMPU'LSION (S.) 2 
COMPULSAIVE or COMPU/LSORY (AJ 
that takes away the free choice that a per- 
ſon is deſirous to act with, of a forcing or 
conſtraining nature. 
COMPU'NCTION (S.) a el 
nity, for that forrow or remorſe a perſon hay 
for any act that he has heretofore done, that 
is of a criminal nature; and ſorve make it 
extend even to the faults of others. 
COMPURGA'/TION (S.) the cleaning or 
zuſtifying one perſon by the oath of another, 
COMPURGA'TOR (S.) he ho joſtifles or 
clears another by his own cath. 
COMPU'TABLE (A.) that may be eftimats 
ed, valued, counted or caſt up. 
COMPUTA/TION (5. the eftinnitivg, rec- 
e 
tance, &c, of a thing. 
COMPU'TE (V.) to cat up, reckon, or va- 
lue the worth, diſtance, &c. of a 
COMPU'TER, CO'MPUTANT- or COM: 
PU'TIST ($.) a reckener,. valuer, of ac- 
comptant. 
COMRADE (S.) a companion, of fellows 


. 
or underſtand. 231 


CON (S.) a blow or knock. 

TONA'TUS. (S.) a word «ſed moch in ha 
preſent philoſophy, importing the truggle or 
endeavour of any body towards motion, and 

| bears the fame relation to actual motion, as 
a point does to a line; or it ma be defin- 
ed the velocity with which motion & confi» 
dered in its ſeveral variations of enereaſe and 


decreaſe, 

CONCAMERA*'TION (S.) 4 vavlting or 
arching the top or wel of any room or 

building. 

CONCATENA'TION 187 2 joining, ty® 

ing, or linking things together, — 

ſpoken ofa regular dſcourſe that ia well ton · 

nected, and where what follows depends 
upon what went before. 

CO'NCAVE (A.) bollow within like ar- 
hell, when the kernels taken out; in 
ercks,Fuch glaties as are ground hollow wi 
in, and reflect from that hollow part; in 
— it is the bore or infide of a piece 

of ordnance. 

CONCA'/VITY (S.) the hollow or void ſpace 


of any round 


CONCEAL (V.) hide, keep ſecret, or un · 
known from others. 


CONCEA'LEDNESS (S.) ſecreey, the being 
hidden or uaknown. | . 
X 2 Coe. 


CON 
CONCEA'LMENT S.) the hiding or keep- 
ing ſecret any perſon or thing, and is often 

© appies to frauds in the exciſe, &c. 

| CONCE/DE V.) to comply, agree to, yield, 
Frant, or condeſcend to a thing. 

CONCE!'T (S. Ja thought, imagination, fan- 
ey opinion, jud- ment. 

CON — Y 4 to think, imagine, fancy, 
believe on 

cONCEPTEDY ) fooliſh, opiniative, af- 
feed, poſitive. 

ON ET DNS 8.) a reſolute and eb- 
ſtinate opinion of one's on judgment or 

rformance. 

od 'EI/VABLE(A ) that may be appre- 
hended, underſtood, or known. 

CONCEVVABLENESS (8) the capacity, 
poſſibility, or power of being known or un- 

derſtood. 


cob Avr V.) to apprehend, underſtand, 
or form a right notion or true judgment of a 
things alſo to begin to be with child. 

CONCE'NTER CV.) to meet in one common 
point, place, or opinion. 

CONCENTRA'TION (S.) the crouding toge- 
ther the endeavour of many things to meet 
2 one common point or center, the com · 


. into as ſmall a ſpace as 


CENT (A.) ſeveral circles of dif- 
"ſeem me are ſwept from one common 


CONCE' PTION (S.) the firſt being or forma- 
tion of an embryo or child in the womb ; 
alſo the perceiving,or under- 
ſtanding of any propoſition, without regard to 
action; alſo a celebrated in the Reman 
- church onthe 3th of December, in honour of 
- the. Virgin Mary's being conceived, and 
- born mmaculate, or without original fin. 
— — or intereſt one 'ofelf 


CONCE'RN 78. a buſineſs or affair of mo- 
ment or importance; alſo an anxious regard 
or grief for a thing. 
CONCERNED (A.) grieved, afflited, inter- 
eſted or any 1 prot * 
fected for, or by a t 
CONCE/RNMENT 8.) 8.9 an affair, e-ploy, 


or bu 
CON E'&T(V.) to contrive, weigh, ponder, : 


or deliberate upon a thing, in order to per- 
fet what is begun, ſed, or deſired. 
8 CONCE/RTO (S.) when ap- 
to Mufick, means the harmony or me- 
| — from the agreement of the ſeve- 
| — 41 the compofition, and is gene- 
rally ſpoken of thoſe grand performances in 
that art that require many perſons or inſtru- 
ments to perform them; when ſpoken of com- 
mon affairs, it means the agreeing together, 
ordoing ſomething in conjunction with others. |. 
CONC&'SSION (S.) an allowance or per- 
miſſion ; the granting or yielding ſomething 
to an adverfary, in 2 make an advan- | 
. "axe thereby, 


| 


CON 


CO/NCHOID s.) . curve Une in 
which always approaches nearer a ſtrait 72 
to which it is inclined, but never meets it. 

CONCI'NNOUS CA. ) pleaſant, agreeable ; 

alſo certain intervals in mufick that — 
a fort of tone between concords and diſcords. 

CON — ) tort, brief, IE Tad 
beſt way of doing a thing. 

CONCLA'/VE (S.) the room or vparAment in 
the Vatican, where the cardinals meet to 
chooſe a Pope ; ; alſo the whole number of 
catdinals conſidered as a collective body. 

CONCLU DE (v.) to make an end, to finiſh 
or determine an affair ; to draw a conſe- 

uence, to come to a reſolution. 

CONCLU'SION (s.) the end, cloſe, or deter- 
mination of an affair x an-inference or con- 
* 3 in Lxici, the laſt propoſition in 

lo iſm. 

CONCLUSIVE (A.) that which carries eon- 
viction along with it, from whence ſuch ar- 
guments whoſe inference is juſt, and agree: 
with the propefition, are called concluſive 
or convincing a 

CON. O'CTION (.) a boiling ye 
change which the food u in the to. 
mach, before it becomes chyle; the anci- 

unte — i it with di cine; 

CON O'MITANT(A.) that thing which 2 


— or goes along with an- 


CONCORD (S.) an agreement, harmony, or 
good underſtanding ; in Mufick, if two fin- 
gle ſounds be in fuck: relation, or bave ſuch 
a difference, as that being ſounded together, 
they make a mixed or compound ſound, 
which pleaſes the ear, that relation is called 
a concord; in Law, it is the agreement be- 
_ tween two parties, who intend the levying a 
fine of lands to one another, how, and in 
what manner it ſhall paſsz it is alſo an a- 

. greement made upon any treſpaſs committed, 
(beween two or more) and is divided into 
executory and enecuted, the laſt of which 
only is binding; but think they are 
both binding; in Gre „it is that part 
of ſyntax or confusion, Which thews the 
dependence the words in a ſentence have 

one another, 

CON<O'RDANCE (S.) an index or alphabe- 

tical catalogue of all the words in the bible 

alſo a account of all the tranſ- 
actions in the ſaid book. 


— AF agreeing together i 


CONCO/RDATES ($.) publick acts of agree- 
ment between ra and apes concerning 
be aeſices. 

.O/NCOUR:E (s.) an aſſembly or meeting 
of people in any place. 

CONURE'TE (A. Ja body of ſeve- 
ral ſubſtances j in Natural Philoſophy, it is 3 
body made up of different principles ; in 4- 

_ r1thmenck, concrete numbers are thoſe which 
Mo — * books, 3 dogs, 


= 4 cows, 
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1 cows; Kc. in Ley iel, it ij; any quality con- 
a Tiered with jts ſubjeQ ; thus, ye 
ay, This cl is red, we ſpeak of redreſs in 

the concrete ; whereas, ſhould we ſay, red 

only, we ſhould ſpeak in the abſtract, be- 
cauſe it may be applied to filk, leather, or 

- any thing elſe. - 

CONCRE'TED (A.) collected or grown into 
a maſs. 

CONCRE/TION s. the uniting or joining of 

. maſſes into one; in Prarmacy, it is 
the thickening or rendering a juice ſolid, b 

 extraQting or taking from it the phlegmat: 


or aqueous part. 
CONCU'CINAGE (S.] criminal commerce 
detween the two ſexes; it was alſo a term 
for a lawful marriage between a nobleman 
and a womanof mean condition, whoſe chil- 
dren were incapable by law of ipheriting 
their father's eſtate, the dignity of the fa- 
+ ther not being conferred upon the mother. 
CON UBINE (S.) a harlot, a miſs, a looſe: 
Wo an; alſo a woman of mean extract 
married to one nobly born, whoſe quality is 
not c ed to her. 2 
cod cup SEN CE (S.) Juſt, or venereal 
+ defires; an carneft or over · fond longing for, 
or coveting after any thing. 
CON. UPIS'CIZLE FACULTY (S.) the 
.- unreaſonable part of the ſou}, or that which 
only ſeeks after the gratification of the ſenſes, 
CONCU'K (V.) to conſent, yield, or agree in 
. inion with, or have the ſame notion or 
. — of a thing, as another perſo 
CON URREN E (S.] an agreement in opi- 
| 2 a yielding or ſubmitting, or acting 


dog er. 
CON OU SSION (S.) a ſtriking, ſhaking, or 
© jumbling together. | | 
COND (V: ) to ſteer, direct, lead, or conduct 
a veſſel right upon the water, 
CONDE'MN (V.) to blame, diſapprove of, 
ſentence to die, give judgment againſt. 
CONDE/MNABLE (A.) blameable, that de- 
ſerves to be puniſhed, / 
CONDEMNATION (8) a ſentencing to 
death, ot ſome o her great puniſhment. 
CONDE'/NSATE (V.) to bring a body into 
leſs compaſs than it uſually takes up. 
CONDENSA'TION (S.) the contracting a 
body, ſo as to make it take up leſs room 
than it does when in its natural ſtate; it is 
-- occaſioned by bringing the pores cloſer, and 
- Increafing their contract. 
CO'NDERS (S.) perſons who ſtand on high 
places near th- ſea- coaft, in the time of her- 
© ring fiſhing, with boughs to give notice to 
© the fiſhermen, which way the ſhoal paſſes, 
its courſe more diſcernible to thoſe a- 
dove by means of a blue colour it makes in 
the waters,than to thote on board the veſſels. 
CONDESCE'ND (V.) to comply, yield, grant, 
ſubmit, or join in. 


CONDES: E'NSION (S. a yielding,comply- 


CON 

worth, or deſerts of a perſon, and generally 
applied to puniſhments. 

CONDITION (S.) the ftate or circumſtance 
of a perſon, both as to fortune and health 3 
ſo we ſay, How does be do? — He is in a 
condition to recover; alſo we ſay, He is a man 
of conan ion, that is, he is a rich or wealthy 
man; alſo it ſignifies the diſpoſition of the 
mind, as, He is 9-0d-conditioned, or good» 
natured ; fo we fay likewiſe, the conditions 
are advanta'eous or hurtful, according as 
the circumſtances or articles of an agree- 
ment are. 

CONDVUTION (V.) to ſtipulate, article, a- 

e, bargain, or contract with a perſon, 
NDIV TIONAL (A. whatever is to be 
done upon certain terms of agreement. 

CONDO/LE (V.) to ſympathize with a per- 
ſon in affliction. 

CONDO/LEANCE ($.) a ſympathizing with 
a perſon 1n affliction, a fellow-feeling of ano- 
ther's ſorrow. _ eh © 

CONDU*CE (V. to help, lead, contribute, 
or avail towards doing a thing, 

CONDU”.IVE or CONDU'CIBLE (A.) 
helpful, advantazeous, forwarding, uſeful. 

CO/NDUCT(S,) the management, behaviour, 
contrivance, or regulation of a man's ſelf or 
buſineſsin thediſc: arge of an affair ; alſo an 
aſſurance of ſafety, given by one Prince to 
the ſubjects of another, to paſs thro* his do- 
minions unmoleſted, under his ſeal, is called 
a ſafe canduct, and ſometimes a paſs, 

CONDU'*CT V) to lead, guide, manage, or 
regulate one's ſelf or buſineſs. | 

CONDU'CTOR (S.] a guide, leader, or pro- 
tector; alſo the name of an inſtrument uſed 
in cutting for the ſtone, wh 

CONDU CTRESY (S.) a weman- manager, 
guide, leader, or directteſs. 

CONDUIT (S.] a water-courſe, but particu · 
larly reſtrained to thoſe buildings over a well, 
or reſervoir of water for publick uſe, of 
which formerly there were many in and near 
the city of London, and ſome arcftillremain- 
ing, tho' diſuſed ; alſo channel or 
conveyance whatever is ſometimes called by 
this name. | 

CONE (S.) a Geometrical Term, by which is 
meant a ſolid body, that has a circle for its 
baſis, and is terminated in a point at the top, 
called the vertex ; there are any forts, and 
a vaſt number of properties belonging to this 
fi-ure, of which | ſhall ſay nothing here. 

CO/NEY (S.) a rabbet. 3 

CONFA/BULATE (V.) to talk together, to 
diſcourſe, argue, or diſpute. 

CONFABULA*TION (S ) a familiar convetſ- 
ing together upon any ſubj ect whatever. 

CONFE'TCTION (S.) a compoſition made up 

of gums, powders, ſyrups, both for the pur- 

poſes of medicine and pleaſure. Sex 

CONFE':'TIONER (8. a perſon whoſe trade 

or employ is to make ſweet- meats, and o- 


ing, joining, agrecing,deigning or ſabmitting 


CONDI'GN (A.) according to the merits, | 


T4 


for feſtival entertainments. 


CON 


DERAY or CONFEDERA'TION} 
a joining together to earry ona common 
_ cauſe, as when princes enter into an alli \ 
_ance to do ſome particular act, or to with- | 
l Rand a common enemy; in a Law Senſe, it 
A criminally, for ſeveral perſons join- 
to do acts of violence, or ſomething con- 
trary to the publick laws. 
CONtEDERATE (V.) to aſſeruble, join, 
contrive, and act in company. 
CONFF'R (v.) to beſtow, give, or compare ; 
Ao to talk or diſcourſe tagetber. 
LT (S.) a diſcourſe held between 
rſons upon a particular ſobject. 
cory to own, acknow OE or de- 
| * 's ſelf guilty of a fault 3 aud in the 
_ * church of Rome, is much practiſed in order 
to gain ablolution for the Gns or favlts ſo | CO 
owned, from the prieſt to w they, were 
1 declared, upon the condition of ſuch penance, 
_ ns he ſhall judge convenient to 5 
by the penitent. 
CONFESSION (s.) + plain, open, free de- 


© daration or owning of a thing; in the 


b Le nage, it is called auricular con- 
3 and in the Law, it is when a cri- 
co ilty to an indidtment. 
be (S. the chair or place 
in n a ts to hear n 
— 2 prieſts as take 
conſeſſion of others, "ny 
, and give adſolutions ; 25 perſon i ho, not- 
" wi any ſeverities or perſecution 
d or undergone upon account of the 


Chriftian en continues the publick pro- 
ſeſſion of it, and firmly adheres to it. 

CON FTE (V.) to truſt in, rely upon, and 

reſt thoroughly ſatisfied with & perſon's ho- 
neſty, power, and ability 

co Nr (S. J 3 Korg, rot, x , and ſa- 
_ TigfaRtion in a perſon or thing ; alſo the bold, 
. and diſagrecable behaviour of 


COMFIDENT(S ) the boſom or friend 

© * "that a per:on chooſes to N his mind 
_ and = n | bal * 

co NFIDE f ae 
» troubleſome, eee ʒ alſo poſitive, well 

+ lured, and certain of a thing, 

CONFIGURA'/TION 8. the external figure 
or form of any particular body; alſo the 
Waking one figure like or reſembling ano- 

_ ther; ned in a Afrolgy, i it is the mutual con- 

of the Hars, 
CONFINE. * to ſet bounds to a thing 3 to 
upon a perſon ; alſo to be near, or border 


a place. 


CONFUNEMENT' S.] a reſtraint, limiting, 


CONE INES (S.] the boundaties or limits 
a field, country, . or ſubject, 
CONFVRM (V,) to approve,. cfablich, o 
wake authentick ; alſo in a = Senſe, 

perform the rite or ceremony of confirmati- 


i s the abding fo 


CON 
troof or aſſurance of a thing, whereby the 


truth, evidence, or certainty, is more appa- 
rent than before ; z in Law, it is the convey- 
ing an eftate or right by proper methods, and 
thercby rendering what was before voidable, 
una voidable from one * to How, in 
"Church Affairs, it is the . 
of the Chriftian . — an ITS? 
—— was baptized in his infancy ; Koop — 
ery ſolemnly performed in the itive 
church, 3 in the biſhop's preſence, ho aſſiſted 
in the office ; it is ſtill retained in the church 
of England ; apd the church of Rome, to 
make it the more awful, has advanced it 


into a N 
CONFI'RMATORY (A.) whatever corrobo- 
* 1 — ot ratiſies a thing. 
. V.) to ſeize, condgma, or 
laim goods, lands, &c. 2 forfeited to the 
CONFI'SCATE (A.) yy” 2 or lands ay 
are forfeited to the King's exchequer, 
CONTLAKES, LION (S.) anuniverſal orge- 
burning, a. great deſolation by fire, 
LC (V.) to . ſkirmiſh, or en- 
counter ; to dpute 
CO/NFLICT {S,).a tarde, . diſpute, 


irmiſh, or 


Al pores (8. ; general meeting toge- 


ther of many r 3 an aſſembly, or haſty 
running together of many people. 

CO/NFLUENT. (A.) 1 reſtrained to 
that kind of the {mall- pox, where the puſ- 
tles run into, or mix with one another, and 
ſo become one general ſcab, 


CO/NFLUX (S. J a flowing, gathering, or run- 


ning together of ſeveral things into one mals, 
as of waters, diſcaſes, &c. 

CONFO'RM[V.) to ſhape, or make like to 
another; to Join be, yield, ſubmit, comply 
to, or with 2 

CONFO RMABLE 7A) agreeable, ſuitable, 
like, is the ſame faſhion, or after the ſame 
manner, 

am O'RMABLENESS or CONFO'RMI- 

TVS.) bleneſs, ſuitableneſs, likeneſs, 

after the mode ; a complying with, or 
ſubmitting to. 

CONEURIA TION (S.) the fatbioning or 
— a thing in this or that — or 


CONFO'RMIST (SJ) one who > complies wil 
or aſſents to the publick eſt 
ny diſcipline ; and uſually, among puny, te. 
N profellor and practiſer of the faith 
ciphne of the church of England. 
CONFORMITY (S.) the agreement or rela- 
n things or per- 


or — 
conFbUN (V..) to difor a 
ing things together, to make a confuſion by 
as ings diſtinct; . 
perſon, fo furprize or 22 by coming 
on him 97 ap 05 ſo to ſpend extrava- 
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| CON 

CONFOU'NDEDLY (Part.) that which is 
done after a ſtrange, frm manner. 

CONFRO/NT (V.) to ace to face, to 
compare one thing wi — 

CONEU'SE V.) co diſorder, entangle, perplex, 
or mix inj together. 

CONFUSION (S.) diſorder, tumult, r 
a jumble, or ſtrantze mixture; alſo the ſur-" 
- prizea perſon is in, by being ſuddenly charg'd 
with a crime he thought was ſecret ; allo 
ruin or deſtruction. 

CONrUTA“TION (S.) che convincing a per- 
ſon that ſomething he had affirmed for a 
truth, is falſe ; the diſproving a matter. 

CONFU'TE (V. ') to convince a perſon of an 
error, to ſilence and overthrow the argu 
ment of an antagoniſt. z- to baffle. 

CONGEA'L (V.) to freeze, to grow thick'or 
ſtagnant ; and in Chymiſtry, to cool thoſe 
bodies, that have been made to flow with 


heat, that they may be fixed, and conſiſtent | 


as before. 
CONGEA/LANE CA.) whatever may be 
r to a conſiſtent or fixed 


CON 


CONGREGA'TION S.) a large company of 
people met together in one place, and parti- 
calarly ſpoken of thoſe, O moet upon 2 
religious account. 

CONGREGA'TIONAL (A.) belonging to a 
congregation, eſpecially applied to the opi- 
nions of a ſect of Independents about church 
diſcipline. 

CONGRESS (S.) a meeting, te s- 
gether, eſpecially applied to the meeting of 
the arfibaſſadors of princes and ſtates, to ſet- 
tle publick — ; alſo an * 
or fight. 

CONGRUENCE or CONGRU/ITY (8. [ 
conformity, fitneſs, agreeableneſs; alſo the 
relative property of any part of à fluid to 
mix with another part «| thy age ey an0- 
ther fluid. 

CO/NGRUENT (A.) proper, at, Fitables 

CO/NICK or CO/NICAL (A. —— 
relating to what is called a cone in geometry. 

CON ICK SE/CTIONS (S.) curve lines made 


| by the paſſing of a plane thro" any two ſides 
| of a cone, which are diſtinguiſhed into three 


kinds, namely, the «/lipfis, byperbola, and 


CONDEE (S.) a bow or reſpectful ſalute ;| 


- alſo leave, licence, or permiſſion. 
CONGELA'TION 8. the hardening or fix - 
ing a flowing body Y. 

CONGE'NIAL (A.) of the ſame ſort, ftock, || 

or kind. 

CONGE'NITURE (S.) two or more perſons || 
or things being born, produced or brought 
forth at the ſame time. 

CO/NGER (S.) a very hege dort of el alſo a 

- ſet or company of bookſellers united for the 
more effectual purchaſing copies, publiſhing 
large works, and gaining great eſtates. 

CONGE'RIES (S.) a heap, maſs, or board of 
: ſeveral things collected into one pile. [c 

CONGE'STION (S.) a collecting, amaſling, 


or gathering together; in Surgery, it is the 


ſettling of humours in ſome particular part 
of the body, and thereby occaſioning a tu- 
mour or ſw 
CO'NGLETON (S.) in Cheſbizre, is a hand- 
- ſome town, well watered by the Dan, &c. 
governed by a mayor and fix: aldermen, has 
two churches, and a good weekly market on 
Saturday 3 it i corporation; whoſe chie 
manufacture is leather gloves, &c, 
CONGLO'MERATE:' (V.) to wind upon a 
bottom, to load or heap upon a 
CONGLU TINA TE V., to ſtick, faſten, or 


ot together, 

NGLUTIN ATION (s.) aftickingor faſt- 
ening two or more bodies together with glue, 
or ſome other tenacious ſubſtance.- 

CONGRA'/TULATE V.) to join in mirth, 
to rejoice and great pleaſure at che 
ſueceſs or good for tune of another. 

CONGRATULA/TION (s.) the jeining with 
another in rejoicing at the good ſucceſs he 
bas met with. 

CO/NGREGATBE (V.) to call, aſſemble, or 
Et a multitude — 


parabola, deſcribed under their proper heads. 

CONE 'CTURAL (A.) ſuppoſitious, i imagi- 
nary, probable. 

 CONJE'CTURE (V.) to ſuppoſe, think, or 
imagine. 


ON J&'C TURE (S.] a gueſs, ſuppoſition, or 


CON ol! (v.) to add two or mos things 
together. 
TJOV/NP(A. ) mutual,agreeabls, joined or 
added to ſomething elſe 3 the united ſtrength 
or power of two or more perſons or things. 
O/NJUGAL CA.) ſomething belonging to 
the ſtate of matrimony: a 
CO'NJUGATE (v.) to form a verb into ite 
ſeveral moods and tenſes, or to ſpeak or 
writedown its various terminations according 


; tothe uſe and cuſtom of toms particularlan- 


O/NJUGATE DIAMETER (S.) is a right 
line biſecting the tranſverſe W of any 
of the conick* ſectiens. 

GNJUGA'TION: (ay a tying; — 
coupling together ; alſo a term in Grummar, 
that intimates, which of the ſorts or leinds 
of verbs another is to be formed, or the 
ending varied after; in A a pair of 
2 each of which: Farfan the lame 


ON ION 68.54 daes together 
ere thoſe particles- ; 
words or ſeatences, are — 7 — — 
, nomly, it is when two planet meet in the 
ſame point or degree o the Zodiaek+; and 
this ſometimes is apparent, as when. right 
une, drawn thro” the center of the two” pla- 
nets, and imagined ſufficiently extended does 
not paſt thto* the center of e earth real 
f when it does. 


ONJU'NCTURE ( S.) the particular ste or 


| CON 
condition, the circumſtance of a buſinela, or 


an affair is in. | 
CONJURA/TION /S.) a plotting,contriving, 
or ſtriving to co ſome publick miſcuief; alſo 
the pretended art of dealing with the devil, 
raiſing ſpirits to anſwer qu ſtions, or finding 
where hidden or loſt things are. | 
CONJU'RE (V.) to charge ſtrictly and ſo- 
lemnly upon oath; to cabal, conſpire, or 
plot together for miſchief; alſo to ptactiſe 

lor pretend ſo to do) divination by aerial 
commerce with ſpirits, &c. 
CONN (v.) to learn or ſtudy a thing per- 


fectly by heart 3 alſo to beat or ſtrike with 
the fiſt 


CONNA'/TE CA.) born together, or along 


with a h 
CONNA AL (A.) that belongs to, or is 
a natural property of ſeveral things. 


CONNA/TURALNESS (S.) the agreeable- 
- neſs, ſimilitude, or likeneſs of one thing to 
another; a being cf the ſame nature or 
Kind with another. ; ; 
CONNE'/CT (v.) to add, join, unite, or knit 


together. * 5 
CONNE' XION (S.) a joining z alſo 
z relation to, or a dependency of one 
upon, another. 


CONNI/V ANCE (S.) a filent approbation, a 
not hindering the doing a thing; a remiſl- 
neſs in puniſhing offenders or offences. 

CONNI'VVE (V.) to encourage by not puniſh- 
ing as it ought, to wink. at, or ſhut one's 


| es upon a thing. P 

CONNOISSEU'R {$.) a learned man, or ſkil- 
ful artiſt in any curious art. 

CO/NNOR (s.) a ſmall town in the county 
of Antrim, and province of Lier in Ireland ; 
formerly a biſhoprick, now united to Down, 

It ſtands 90 miles N. of Du: hn, ; 

CONNU/BIAL (A.) belonging to matrimony 
or wedlock, | 

Cox NU DATE {V.) to ſtrip, make bare, or 
naked. 

CONOT'D (s.) a ſolid (reſembling a cone ge- 
nerated by the circumvolution of the half of 
any one of the conick ſections upon its axis; 
from whence it is denominated a 2 
2 —_— 5 

| — it is generated ; alſo the 
name of a gland found in the third ventricle 

of the brain, called alſo g/andula pincalii. 

CO'NQUER (V.) to vanquiſh, overcome, or 
ſubdue by force of arms, ſtrength of argu- 


meat, bribes, tears, prayers, &c, 
CO/NQUERABLE (A. ) that may be maſter- 


CON 
| CO/NSCIENCE (S.) an act of the ſoul where- 
by it pronounces things done, good or evil. 
CONS.IE'NTI.)US-(A.) that does things e- 
quitably, reaſo,,ably, and juſtly, 
CONSCIOUS (A.) that is ſelf- convicted, and 
* * the charge againſt him, is either true 
or falſe. f 
O*'NSTIOUSNESS (S.) guiltineſs ; alſo a ſe- 
cret apprehenſion that the thing we do is not 
right ; alſo that faculty by which every per- 
| fon knows what he is accountable for, and 
what not, or that by which every perſon will 
be condemned ot acquitted at the laſt day. 
CO'NSECRATE CV.) to ſeparate, ſet apart, 
or ap iate to a particular ſe; parti- 
* y ſpoke of * delication 5 
| appointing perſons and things to a religi- 
| ous ule ; alſo to canonize or make a faint, 
-ONSECRA'TION (S.) the ſetting avart 
things for a religious purpoſe, uſe, or intent, 
by prayers, dedications, and other religious 
ceremonies, 
CONSE'CTARY (S.) a deduQtiqn or conclu- 
fron drawn fiom a foregoing argumentation ; 
and in Mathematichs, are reſerves or publick 
ſtores, to be uſed occaſionally, without the 
trouble of demonſtrating the matter afreſh 
time it may r ö 
CONSE'.UTIVE (A!) following or proceed- 
n ſed 
by the ſchoolmen to antecedently, and - 
times to effectively or caſually ; it ſignifies 
conſequentially ; Thus, ſay they, the ccr- 
ruption of one thing is the generation of an- 
other, not effectively but conſecutively, or 
conſequentially; for 3s matter cannot be 
without form, it neceſſarily follows, that the 
corruption of one thing is the generation of 


CO'NSENT (S.) the yielding or agreeing to a 
thing; approbation or allowance. ; 
CONSE/NTT W.) to agree, allow, yield; or 
acknowledge the truti or doing of a thing. 
CON>EQUENCE (S.) à regular deduQtion 
made, or flowing the handling or doing 
a a thing in this or that manner ; alſo mat- 
ter of moment, value, or weight; alſo when 
a planet moves according to the natural or- 
der of the ſigus. | TIE 
CO'NSEQUENT (S.) that which comes after, 
or follows another; ſo in Aritbmetick, it is 
the latter of two terms or numbers that are 
— together in any ſeries of proporti- 


onals. N | 
| CONSEQUENTLY (Part.) of neceſſity, or 
lo 1 


3 the matter muſt follow, or be 
OT 10. 2 


ed or overcome. 
CO/NQUEROR (S.) the viRtor, or perſon 
that overcomes another. | 
CONQUEST (S.)ſomenmes means the act 
overcoming, &c. and ſometimes the thing 
overcome. : 
CON>SANGUPFNITY (S.) the relation © 
thoſe perſons that are of the ſame blood in 
a family. 0 Kern 


— 


* 


CONSERVABLE (A.) that may be preſerv- 
ed or kept eaſily. N 
CON SERVA TION (S.) the keeping or pre- 
ſerving a thing from hurt or damage. 
CONSERVA'TOR (S.) an officer appointed 
to take care of and preſcrve inviolably the 
privileges of any body politick ; it was. for- 
menly a title given to theſe — 


eee 8 


nature 
CONSIS 
or afte 
CONST" 
juſtice; 


CON 
call guarantees of the treaties of peace be- 
- rween ces. » 
Conſervator of the Peace, in our ancient 
Cuſtoms, was an officer appointed to ſee the 
King's peace kept, In moſt catholick uni- 
verſities there are two con/ervators, the con- 
ator of the royal privileges, or thoſe 
granted by the King, who takes cognizance 
- of all cauſes between the regents, ſtudents, 
&c. and the 3 of the apoſtolical pri- 
vileges, or thoſe granted by the Pope, who 
takes cognizance of the eccleſiaſtical matters. 
CONSE'RVATORY (S.) a ſtore - houſe, or 
place to lay or keep things in; and in 
Gardening, a green-houſe to nurſe exotic 
plants, &c. a 
CONSE RVE (S.) flowers, herbs, roots, &c. 
beaten — with ſugar, for particularuſes, 
CONSE'RVE (V.) to preſerve, keep, main- 
tain, protect, and defend. 
CONSI/DER (V.) to think, weigh, re mi- 
nate, and thoroughly examine a thing; alſo 
to regard, reward, or pay a perſon for doing 
ſomething. | 
CONSVDERABLE (A.) ſomething worth 
looking after, that deſerves care and atten- 
tion ; remarkable, worthy, great, noble. 
CONSI/DERABLENESS (S.) the value or 
worth of a thing, or the reaſon why -it is 
remarkable. | 
CONSIDER ATE CA.) diſcreet, wiſe, com- 
nate, 
CONvIDERA'TION(S.) the action of think- 
ing or reflefting with one's ſelf; alſo the 
, reward or price paid for a thing; 
alſo the cauſe or motive why a perſon yields 
to or complies with a thing. 
CONSE GN (V.) to make over, appoint, or 
deliver ſomething from one perſon to ano- 


ther; in Trade, it is the ſending goods from | | 


one merchant to another, to ſell for or upon 
the ſender's uſe or accompt. 

CONSI'GNMENT (S.) a parcel of goods ſent 
by a merchaut to his factor abroad, to be ſold 
for him on commiſſion. : 

CONSI'ST V. to be made up of, to hang or 
agree together, | 

CON31'STENCE (S.) the mode of being, the 
thickneſs of liquid things, the agreement or 
relation that one thing or matter has to 
another, 

CUNSI'STENT (A.) agreeable, ſuitable, or 
proper; alſo of a thick, and not of. a fluid 
nature, | —_ 

CONSISTO/RIAL (A.).ſomething relating to 
or after the manner of a conſiſtory. 

CONSI'STORY (S, the tribunal or place of 
Juſtice in the ſpiritual court, belonging tothe 
archbiſhops or biſhops ; alſo an atiembly or 
meeting of the miniſters of the reformed 
church in France, &c, alſo the ancient court 
held by the biſhop in the nave of the church, 
or ſome convenient iſle adjoining, aſſiſted by 
his clergy; but moſt generally it means the 
principal court or trĩbunal of Rome, held with 


% 


> 


CON 


f a great deal of ſ and ſolemnity : Here 
his holineſs es, dreſſed in his pontifical 
habit, and ſeated upon a chair of cloth of 
gold, placed upon a covered with ſcar- 
let: The cardina! priefts and biſhops ſit on 
his right hand, and the cardinal deacons on 
his left : The other prelates, 1— 
auditors of the rota, and other officers, ſit 
upon the ſteps of the threne, the other cour- 
tiers fit upon the ground, ambaſſadors on the 
right, and the fiſcal advocates, or thoſe for 
the exchequer and conſiſtory, behind the car- 
dinal biſhops : It is here that cauſes are plead- 
ed before the Pope. There is beſides this, a 
ſecret confiſtory held in a ; rivate chamber, 
called the chamber of Pope Gay, where the 
Pope's throne is only two ſteps high: None 
but the cardinals are admitted here, whoſe 
votes are taken at every debate: The bulls 
for biſhopricks or abbies are not paſſed, till 
they are allowed in this confiſtory. 

CONSO'/CIATE (V.) to unite amicably in 
ſociety with others. ; 

CONSO/LABLE (A.) that is capable of, or 
may be comforted. 

CONSOLA/TION (S.) the giving eaſe in af- 
fliction, the adminiſtering comfort in diſtreſs. 

CONSO/LE (S.) in Acbitecture, the props, 
brackets, or ſupports, that ſuſtain a_ cor- 
nice, &c. 

CONSU'LIDATE (V.) to heal, cloſe up, or 
make whole. 

CONSOLIDA/TION /S.) the mending frac- 
tures, the healing wounds, the hardening 
and uniting of broken bones ; in Law, the 
uniting two benefices into one, 

CO'NSONANCE (S.) agreement, ſuitable- 

neſs, conformity; and in Mufich, the agree - 

ment of a grave and acute tone, compound 

ed in ſuch a proportion, as to be muſical 

and agreeable to the ear; alſo the jingle of 
rhyming poetry. 

CO'NSONANT' CA.) agreeable, conforma- 
ble, and p . | 
CONSONANT 7s.) any one of the letters in 
the alphabet that produces no ſound without 
the addition or help of a vowel along with it. 
CO'NSORT (S.) a companion or fellow, one 
who is a partaker in the ſame condition or 


eſtate, and by way of eminence applied to 
the wife of a king or prince; alſo per- 
formance of a piece of muſick, conſiſting of 
various parts. | 

CONSO/RT (V.) to accompany or have fel- 
lowſhip with a perſon. 


CONSPICU/ITY or CONSPI'CUQUSNESS 
(S.] the natural plainnefs, remarkableneſa, 
or eaſineſs of any thing to be ſeen, known, 

or underſtood. . I. ö f 

CONSPI'CUQUS (A.) that is viſible, plain, 
or eaſy to beſeen; alſo one very eminent 
for his {kill in any particular art or ſcience, 
or for any noted actions good or bad. 

CONSPIRACY (S) the plotting, combining, 


or ** ſeveral perſons tozethet to de 


-- 


CON. 


= particular act; commonly taken in an ul 
ſenſe, as to raiſe a rebe lion, &c. 


CON 


lary or reward annexed to it z alſo a book 
atttibuted by ſome to St. Clement, contain- 


CONSPI'R ATOR s.) a plotter or contriver | ins a collection of ſeveral orders and regula- 


of ſome miſchief againſt a prince or Rate. 
- CONSPVRE (V.) to conſult, contrive, and 
agree together; commonly meant todo miſ- 
chief along or together with ſome others 
CO'/NSTABLE S.) an office underſtood in 
various manners, | 
Lord High Conflable of England, was for- 
merly an hereditary officer of the crown, 
but now is diſuſed ; it was his buſineſs, to 
ſee that the peace of the nation was not diſ- 
turbed, both in peace and war : He had alſo 
er to try perſons for high treaſon, and 
Faq the regulation of trials by combat, and 
other matters relating to the field, either 
within or without the kingdom. In France, 
the conſtable has under his command all the 
officers in the a: my, of what quality ſoever 
they be. In Germany. the conflable is the 
maſter of che horſe. From the conſtable: of 
Englandare derived t hoſe inferior officers,the 
conftables of hundreds and franchiſes, called 
bigh conſtables, and the conflables of pariſhes, 
who are to take care, that the peace be duly 
kept within their ſeveral diſtrits ; and have 


the charge of taking up and carrying offen- Cc 


ders to priſon, or Whatever elfe the juſtice, 
before whom they are carried, ſhall order. 
In many places of England and Wiles, the 
governors of caſtles, &c. are ſtill called con- 
Pables, as the corflable of the Tower, &c. 

CO'NSTANCY (S. Ja firm, unmoveable reſo- 
lution of mind, that is ready to wade thro” 
all difficulties, and ſuffer the ſevereſt tor - 
ments, rather than forſake or deny the inte- 

\ reſt or affair a perſon has profeſſedly owned. 

CO'NSTANT (A.) a firm, reſolute, true, 

unmoveable adh erence to a perſonor thing. 

CON STELLA TION (.) a number of ftars, 
that form the imaginary figure of ſome thing 
or creature, that the have di- 
vided them into. 

CONSTERNA'T1ON s.) the ſurprize, fear, 
or horror a perſon is thrown into, by hearing 
or ſeeing ſomething very extraordinary or 
calamitous. * 

CO/NSTIPATE (V.) to ſtop, cram, or hud- 
dle together 3 to thicken, or contraft into 

room. , . ; | 

CO NST. PA TIONS.) the thruſting into leſs 
room, or more cloſely uniting the particles of 
any body, than they were before. | 

CONSTI TUE + 'T (S.) an effential part that 
compoſes any thing. 

CONSTFTUTE (V.) to appoint, ordain, 
make; or impower. 


CONSTITU'TION (8. the ſettled or funda- 


mental laws, orders, or decrees of a ſtate, 


according to which all the members thereof 
are to'govern or behave. therrſeives ; alſo 
the habit, Nate, or condition of a man's bo- 
- fy, asto health or ſickneſs ; alſo a deed or 


tions ſaid to be made by the apoſtles, there- 

fore called the apoſtolical conflitutions, 

but theſe are moſt generally rejected. 
NSTRAPN (V.) to force, compel, with. 


bold, or oblige. . | 
CONSTRAPFNT (S.) compulfion, force, vi 
lence, or reſtraint. 
CONSTRVCTION (S.) the crowding, con- 
tracing, or forcing the parts of a body clo- 
ſer together, to fit it for condenſation, 
CONSTRU'CTION (S.) the diſpoſing of 
words according to the rules of grammar; 
alſo the ſenſe or meaning one perſon puts u 
on the words or actions of another; alſo the 
manner of drawing a geometrical or 


figure. 

Conflruftion of Equations, is the reducing 
a known equation into lines and ſchemes, 
whereby the truth of the canon, rule, or e- 
quation may be demonſtrated geometrically, 

Foun STRUE or CONSTER (V.) to ex- 
plain, lay open, or make clear; and i- 

arly 952 the Walle ps} in Tours 

to teach perſons Lotin, Greek, Cc. 

ONSUBSTA/NTIAL CA.] that is of the 

ſame nature or ſubſtance with another. 

CONSUBSTANTIA'/TION (S.) the render - 

ing a body of the ſame nature or ſubſtance 
with ſome other; it is alſo a term applied to 
the euchariſt, and differs from tranſubſtanti - 
ation in this; that the profeſſors of tr anſub- 
ſtantiation hold, that bread and wine taken 
at the ſacrament, is the ſame numerical 
and identical body and blood, which Chriſt 
in his human ſtate poſſeſſed ; whereas thoſe 
who aſſert the doctrine of conſubſtantiation, 
are of opinion, that the bread and wine are 
as really bread and wine after conſecr tion, 
as it was before; but by the conſecration it 
is become as efficacious to the ſalvation of 
mankind, as Chriſt's own body, which ſuf- 
| fered upon the croſs, would be, provided 
the communicants were actually to eat or 
ſxallow it, 

CO/N>UL (S.) the name of the principal ma- 
giſtrate among the Romans : they were the 
chiefof the Senate, commanded the Repub- 
lick's armies,and were ſupreme judges of the 
controverſies between the citizens; tho' by 

the Zalo:an law, the patty aggrieved might 
appeal from their ſentence to the people, ei- 
pecially if the life of the citizen was con- 
cerned, Alſo an officer eſtabliſhed by virtue 
of a commiſſion from any prince, in foreign 
countries, to facilitate and diſpatch buſinels, 
and to protect the merchants of the nation 
he repreſentcdz to him alſo the merchants 
refer their diſputes in trade to be determin- 
ed without any further proteſs or appeal. 
cOꝰNsULAR (A.) of or belonging to a conſul 
or his othce. | 


CONSU'L'y Cv.) to alk advice, to think de- 


inſtrument to '#mpower 4 perten to do a 
© perfoim a certain office, and receive the 1a- 


liberately, 
FE 
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liberately, to examine thoroughly into the | CONTE/MPORARY or COTE/MPOR A- 


| foundation of a thing. i RY (S.) a perſon that lives at, or in the 


CONSULT A/TION' (S.) the aſking advice © 
another ; alſo the calling a number of per- 
ſons together to give their opinions upon 
ſome extraordinary affair. 

CONSU/ME (V.) to waſte, deftroy, or pine 

y; to diminiſh, ſpend, ſquander,or decay. 

SU'MMATE (V.) quite compleat, or 

rſect, thoroughly accompliſhed for the 


uſineſs a perſon undertakes. * 
CON/SUMMATE (V.) to perfect, compleat, 
or end a thing. ' 


CONSUMMA'TION (s.) the compleating, | 


perfecting or ending of a thing. 
CONSU/MPTION S) the 3 ood 
ing, wearing away, or growing lefs ; in Phy- 
fick, that diſeaſe * — a perſon's body 
unfit to digeſt the food regularly, which oc- 
cafions a continual decay, eſpecially of the 
muſcular parts; alſo the demand there is for 
any commodity, whether to be ſent abroad, 
or uſed at home, diſtinguiſhed by the terms 
of for-ign and home conſumption. 
CONSU/MPTIVE (A.) in a waſting or de- 
clining condition, particularly ſpoken of thoſe 
perſons, that are actually in, or inclined to 
the diſtemper called the conſumption. 
of ſome other 


CO/NTACT (S.) the touching 


thing; in Mathematicks, the points and an- 
gles of contaF are thoſe, where one line, an- 
ge, or body, touches another ; upon which 
ſubject ſeveral learned diſcourſes have been 
writ by Dr. Wallis, Dr. Marſbal, and feve- 
ral others. | 


CONTA'GION (s.) the infection or danger- 


ſame time with another. 

CONTEMPT (S.) ſcorn, diſdain, or reject- 
ing a thing. 
CONTE/MPTIBLE (A.) unworthy of belief, 

that deſerves to be rejected, ſcotned, or de- 
ſpiſed 3 baſe, mean, vile, and of no value. 
CONTE/'/MPTUOUS (A.) ſcornful, lighting, 
diſdainful, diſreſpectful, reproachful. 
CONTE*'MPTUOUSLY (Part.) in a ſlighting 
diſdainful, diſreſpectful manner. 
CON TEND V.) to ſtrive or endeavour, to 
diſpute or quarrel with. 
CONTENT (S.) ſatisfaction, or well-pleaſ- 
edneſs; alſo the area or ſuperficial meaſure cf 
| thing; alſo the capacity or ſolid meaſure 
of a this x alſo the wares contained in a 
| caſk, dale, &c. 
CONTE'NT (A.) fatisfied, pleaſed, or acqui- 
|  eſcing with that one has or receives. 
'CONTE'/NT tv.) to pay a perſon for his la- 
bour to his ſatisfaction. 
CONTENTA'TIONorCONTE/N TMENT 
(3) ſatisfaction or eafineſs of mind; the 
fame with contentedneſs. 
CONTENTION (S.) an earneſt endeavour or 
fſtriving for a thing; alfo quarrelſomenefs. 
c NTE/NTIOUs (A.) of a quarrelſome, reſt · 
leſs, litigious diſpoſition. 
CONTENTS (S.) the head or ſubjects upon 
| which a book or other matter is wrote. 
CONTEST (S.) ſtrife, diſpute, controverſy, 
or quarrel. "A | 
CONTEST (V.) to difpute, wrangle,quarrel, 
oppoſe, of find fault with, © | 


ous conſequence of a diſeaſe that ſpreads or f CON'TE'STABLE A.) that may be diſputed, 


communicates itſelf from one perſon to ano- 
ther, by the eflavia or teams that are emit- 
ted by the fick perſon, and which frequently 
lay hold of, and affect a healthy ſtander by. 

CONTA'/GIOUS (A.) any thing that is apt to 
infect or detriment another. 

CONTATN (V.) to hold, encloſe, compre- 
bend, or keep within a certain limit, boun- 


impure. 
CONTAMINA'/TION (S.) the polluting, de- 
filing, or rendring common and impure, what 


the 


a marriage N 
CONTE'MN (V.) to light, deſpiſe, or ſet at 


nought z to render ridieul ous, or of no value. 


CO'NTEMPLATE.(V.) to look, think, or 


meditate upon; to conſider thoroughly, and 
examine perfectly. 


 CONTEMPLA/TION (s.) à thorough and 


ſtrict thinking and conſidering upon every 
part and circumſtance of a thing or action, 
and particularly the wonderful works of God, 
with a religious reverence- | 
CONTE'MYLATIVE (A.) one addicted or 
| inclined to ſtudy „or well weighing a 
* ſubjedt or thing, Ke | 


found fault with, or diſapproved; alſo when a 
man'ꝰs title to an eſtate, & c is not quite clear. 
CONTEXT (S.) a portion or paragraph in 
any book or writing that lies near to ano- 
ther, whereby it is explained, or the ſenſe 
inferred, which without ſuch compariſon 
| was doubtful ; particularly ſpoke of the fa. 
cred ſcriptures. | - 
CONTE/XTURE (S.) the compofing, mak- 


dary, or compaſs, | 
CONTA/MINATE (v.) to defile, or render ing up; or joining together of a diſcourle or 


other matter or thing. 
CONTIGNA/TION Gs.) in Architecture, the 
laying rafters together, and chiefly flooring. 


ſhould be kept ſacred, properly ſpoken of | CON TIGU/ITY or CONTVGU.. USNESS 
iage bed. | | 


(S.) the touch or nearneſs of two or more 
diſtin bodies. 19m. | 
CONTI/GUOUS (A.) that touches or is near 
ſome other thing ; fo ih Geometry, when two 
angles have one leg co mon to them both, 
| they are called conti gucus or adjacent angles. 
CO/NTINENCE or CONTI EN CY S.) 
| the forbearing or abſtaining fre m alt forbid- 
den or unlawfut-pleatures, and patticularly 
it means chaſtity of body 
CONTINENT (A.) one that is abſtemious, 
virtuo s, and chaſte. 


 CO'NTINENT (S.) à main land nct inter- 
* 2 rupted 


bdeing divided, broke or left 


CON 
rupted by the ſea, in oppoſition to iſland, that 
is 8 withit: The terraqueous globe 
is commonly divided into two continents; the 
_ firſt, called the old continent, comprehends 
Europe, Aſia, and Africa; theſecond, called 
the new, takes in the two America's, north 
and fouth, The old continent is alſo called 
the upper continent, from a vulgar opinion 
that it poſſeſſes the upper part of the globs. 
CONTI'NGENCE or CONTVUNGENCY' 
(S.) whatever happens caſually, unforeſeen- 
ly, without, or contrary to expectation. 
CONTUNGENT (A. that happens by chance, 
 _caſu1l, that may and may not be; alſo the 
quota or ſhare that falls to any,perſon upon 
. > making a diviſion: Thus we ſay, that each 
rince of Germany, in time of war, is to 
Forniſh ſo many men with ſo much money 
and ammunition for his contingent. The 
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CON 
'beaſt has his face to the finiſter ſide of the 
eſcutcheon, they being always ſuppoſed to 
look to the dexter fide, unleſs it be other. 
wiſe expreſſed, | 
CONTOU/RNIATED MEDALLIONS (s.) 
with Antiguaries, are ſuch as are ſtruck with 
a hollowneſs all round, which leaves a circle 
on each fide ; the figures likewiſe — 2 
little relievo in compariſon with the U 
medallions. | 
CONTRA /S.) on the other or contrary fide, 
a term. much uſed in merchants accompts, 
where, when any account or perſon has been 
charged with a debt, to ſettle how much is 
due from it or him, they enquire what he 
has delivered or paid, with which they cre- 
dit the contra or oppoſite fide of the account, 
and then adjuſt it, by ſubtractinę the a- 
mount of the leſſer fide out of the amount 


Kings of GreatBritain and Pruſſia are obliged | 


by the treaty of Hanover, to furniſh their 

_  contingents, as fiefs of the empire, tho' they 
are at war with it. 

.CONTIV/NGENT LINE (S.) in Dialing, is 
a line which croſſes the ſubſtile at right an- 
gles ; it is fometimes uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
with a tangent, | 

CONTINGENT USE (S.) in Law, is an 
uſe limited in a conveyanee, which may or 
may not happen, according to the contin- 
gency expreſſed in the limitation of ſuch uſe. 

CONTI'NUAL A.) without intermiſſion, 
always, without ceſſation. 

CONTTNOUAL CLAIM S.) in Law, a 

claim made from time to time, within every 
year and day, to lands or other things, that 
cannot be attained without danger; ſo if a 


man be diſſeiz'd of land, into which he can- | 


not enter without fear of beating, he is to 
continue his right of entry at the beſt oppor- 
tunity once a year, as long as he lives, by 
which means he leaves the right of entry. 
to his heir, | 

 CONTI'NUANCE (S.) the duration, laſting- 
nefs, or length of a thing; in Lazy, it is the 
propagation or adj-urnment of a cauſe or 
matter to the next aſſizes, or other proper 


opportunity. 
CONTUNUE (V.) to hold or keep on in the 
ſame courſe ox order, to purſue or perſevere 
to the laſt, | 
CONTENUED CA.) uninterrupted, without 
; fo in Mu. 
fich, the thorough baſs ; in Pb:/ ſopby, thoſe 
are called continued bodies, that are compleat 
and perſect without any breaches or inter- 
ruptions; in Mathemaricks, thoſe quantities 
that are Intire are called continued quantities. 
CONTINU/ITY S.) the joining or connect- 
ing of the ſeveral parts of any whole thing 
CONTO'RSION (S./ the wreſtling or pulling 
the members of the body out of their natu- 
ral poſture, 
CO/NTOUR G.) the outlines or ſketch of a 
ictute, both in painting und graving. 
CONTOU'RNE (A. ) in Heraldry, is when g 


of the greater. | 

CO/NTRABAND (A.) unlawful and forbid- 
den wares, ſuch as any ſtate or nation will 
not ſuffer to be imported or exported. 

,.CO'NTRACT (S.) an agreement or bargain 
made either by word or deed, «conſiſting of 
certain articles to be done and performed. 

CONTRA'CT (V.) to article or agree to do 
or pay certain conditions or ſums z alſo to 
get I habit of practice, or of doing ſome- 
thing, particularly to get ſome diſeaſe ; alſo 

do ſhortenor compriſe a long matter or book 
into a leſs compals, | 

CONTRA/CTEDNESS (S., the being drawn 
into a ſmall or narrow compaſs ; ſhortnel 
or brevity, 

CONTRAC'TIBEE (A.) that may be drawn 
up, ſpoken of certain muſcles of the body ; 
alſo any book, inſtrument, or letter, that 
may be abbreviated, or made ſhorter. 

CONTRAC'TILE (S.) a property with which 
ſome bodies are endowed, that after they are 
extended, they contract themſelves into the 
ſame ſpace they poſſeſſed before. 

CONTRA'CTION (S.) a drawing up or cloſe 
together.; alſo the writing words by parts, ac 
Wm for William, Bp for Biſhep, Cc. 

CONTRA'DICT (V. ) to oppoſe, gainſay, or 
ſhe w a perſon to be erroneous, 

CONTRADTCTION (S.) oppoſition, or 
gainſaying of another. ä 

CONTRADVCTIOUS A.) of a reſtleſs and 
3 diſpoſition, apt to find fault with, 

0 1 


CONTRADI'CTORY CA.) that oppoſes or 
contradicts the truth, that is inconſiſtent 
with itſelf. Wt. 

CONTRADISTI/NCTION (S.) adiftinguiſh- 
8 other fide, pr in oppoſition to 3 
0 | 


8 5 

CONTRAFI SSURE (s.) in Surgery, is when 
the fide of the skull is cracked, that is oppo- 
fite to the blow received. -. 0 

CO'NTRA-HARMONICAL PROPORTI- 
ON (S.) is when three terms or numbers are 
ſo related, that the differencg of the — 
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| ſecond is to the difference of the ſecond and| 


third, as the third term is to the firſt, as 
3,5, 6, Where 2: 1: :6:: 3. 
co NTRA-INDICATION (S.) in Phyfich, is 
when the patient has ſome ſymptoms, that 
forbid ſuch a method of cure, as would be 
otherwiſe proper ; as, if he vomits blood, 
although his diftemper might require vomit- 
ing, yet it is improper to apply it. 
CO'NTRA-MURE 18.5 0 built a- 
dout the wall of a city, &c. 
CO'NTRA-PO>ITION (S.) a placing or put- 


ting one argument or thing oppoſite or con · 


-  trary to another. | 4 
CONTRA'RIES (S.) things of oppoſite or dif- 

ferent natures, as ſoft and hard, &c. ' 
CONTRARIETY ($S.)..oppoſition or diſagree 
ment between two or more things. 

CONTRA'RY-( A.) of a different or oppoſite 

nature, rv or intereſt. 

CO NTRAST (S.) different poſition or oppo- 
tion ; and in Painting, it is the regular diſ- 
pcling the figures and parts of which the 
whole is compoſed, ſo 28 to look natural, 

7 ng, and delightful,” N 
TRAVALLA'/TION S.) a trench 

guarded with a parapet, made by the be 

_  fiegers round a „ to ſecure themſelves, 
and ſtop the ſallies of the gariſon. | 


- 


.CONTRAVE'/NE (V.) to break through, or 


act contrary to an agreement, contract, or 
- + bargain, _ _ | 
CONTRAVE/NTION (S.) the ating con- 
trary to the articles and conditions of an a- 
greement; the omitting the execution of a 
law, &c. 

CONTRA-YE/RVA (S.) a Peruvian root en- 
dowed with the virtue of tefiſting poiſon, 
good in moſt epidemic diſeaſes, eſpecially the 
plague, ſmall-pox, and meaſles. 

CONTRUBUTARY (A.) that pays contri- 
bution, or bears part of the charge of any 


thing, | >: 34 
CONTRI'BUTE (V.) to pay, or help towards 
the defraying a certain expence in conjunc- 
tion with others; alſo to give any aſſiſtance 
towards the forwarding, promoting, or 1m- 
proving of a thing, 
 CONTRIBU'TION (S.) the payment of each 
perſon's quota in any common expence z 
a ſum paid in a town taken ina fiege, to the 
enemy, to prevent their being plundered. 
CONTRUITE (A.) one that is very ſorrowful 
or penitent for his fins or offences committed 
againſt God's commands. 
CONTRTTION (S.) that noble, true, and 
fincere ſorrow for fin, that ſprings from loye 
to God, and not fear of puniſhment. 
CONTRYVANUE (S.) the ingenuity or ca- 
pacity of a perſon to project or lay down pro- 
per methods to do any thing; alſo the man- 
n ror way of doing itz alſo the thing itſelf. 
CONTRLVE (V.) to invent, project, or lay 
down methods to act or do things by. 
CONTROL. (V.) to examine into accounts, 
to overlook or inſpect; alſo to contradict, op- 


7 
CON 
. poſe, diſapprove, cenſure, or find fault with, 
CONTRO/LLER (S.) an officer appointed to 
examine into publick accounts, to prevent 
frauds being committed ;z of which there ate 
many ſorts, as, 

Controller of the Hamper, an officer who 
gives daily attendance on the lord chancellor 
in term and ſeal time : T his officer takes all 
things ſealed from the clerk of the hamper, 
encloſed in leather bags, and notes the juſt 
number and effect of all things ſo received, 
and enters them in a buok, with all the du- 

ties belonging to the king, and other officers 
from the ſame, and charges the clerk of the 
bamper with them. 

(Controller of the Pipe, an officer of the ex- 

| chequer, who writes out ſummons twice a 
year to raiſe the farms and debts of the pipe; 
beſides which there are the controller of the 
cuſtoms, king's houſhold, navy, mint, ex- 

CONTROVERSIAL ) belonging 

ON TROVE/RSIAL (A. ing to diſ- 
.— wrangles, or quarrels. | 

CO'NTROVEXKT V.) to argue upon a ſub. 

ject both for and againſt, to diſpute, or raiſe 
ſcruples or difficulties. © © | 

CONTROVE/RTED CA.) ſomething in diſ- 
pute, undetermined, or not adjuſted. 

CONTUMA/CIOUS (A.] of a flubborn, ſelf- 
willed, or rebellious diſpoſitio . 

CO'NTUMALY (S.) ſtubbornneſa, reſolute- 
neſs, ſelf-willedneſs, rebellion ; inthe Law, 
the not appearing in court to anſwer the com- 

int made by one perſon againſt another, 
is called contumacy, which is proceeded a- 
gainſt, as if the perſon was convict by an 
outlau ry, &c. . 
CON TUME/LIOUS A. anery 


affrontive, diſreſpectful, abuse. 
CONTU'MELY. S,, an affront, abuſe, or 
reproach, | 


CONTVU/>ION (S.) a beating, bruiſing, or 
dlunting; in Chymiſtry, a reducing-topowder 
by pounding with a mortar z in Surgery, a 
bruiſe that breaks the continuity of the parts 
of the fleſh or bones, tho the external ſkin 
does not appear cut or fracture. 
CONVE'NE (V.) to call, aſſemble, or gather 
together; alſo to meet or come together. 
CONVE/NIENCEor CONVE/NIENCY (s.) 
ſuitableneſs, fitneſs, properneſs; alſo advan- 
tage, benefit, or pleaſure ; in Architecture, it 
is the proper diſpoſing the ſeveral parts'of a 
building, ſo as to anſwer or diſcharge the ſe- 
veral offices to the beſt advantage, without 


interrupting or interfering with one another, 
CONVE/NIENT (A.] uſeful, pleaſant,neceſ- 
ſary, and advan u. 


CO NVENT S.)] a monaſtery, or houſe 
the reception of thoſe who make religious 
vows, of either ſex. | 
CONVE/NTICLE (S.) a private aſſembly for 
religious worſhip, particularly applied to thofa 
that differ in forms or doctrine from the eſta. 
bliſhed and natioual way generally uſed A al- 
ag 


CON 
fo an illegal meeting together, though for a 
very innocent purpoſe. 

CONVE/NTION (S.) an agreement, treaty, 
contract, or bargain, between two or more 
2 alſo an aſſembly of the great men, 

nt, or eftates of a realm, held with - 
| out the King's writ upon ſome veryextraor- 
dinary occafien,ſuch as the King's abdicating 
the throne at the revolution in 1688, &c. 

CONVE'NTIONAL CA.) chat belongs to an 
. _— 

tzain articles of agreement. 

CONVE/NTUAL L (A.Yrelating or appertain- 


ing to a convent, or retired company of teli- | 


gious perſons. 
CONVENTUALS (S.) — perſons as live 
1 religion, whether 
— 2 Ec. 

VE'RGENT or CONVE'RGING- 
RAYS ($+) fuch as go from divers parts or 
points in an object, inclining towards one 
another till —.— — a point, where they 


croſs or bec 
— SER SERIES (8. ) an Axebrai- 
cal term for thoſe numbers that are found 
out, and continually approximate towards the 
true root of a ſurd quantity, which can never 
be found abſolutely, but yer fo near, that no 
aſſignable quantity ſhal} be wanting. - 
CONVE/RSABLE | CA.) pleaſant, ood * 
_ mourcd, free, eaſy of acceſs, 
CO'NVERSANT (A.) Killed in art for ſci. 


yn on with a — ot 
y in the company, practice, 
— —— perſon, art or thing. 1 


CONVERSA'TION (S.) difcourſe among ſe- 
22 perſons, general behaviour, ren 


CONVE'RSE (v.) to talk, diſcourſe, con- 


ſult, or correſpond with one or more perſons 


by ſpeech or writing, 

C W the contrary or oppoſite” te 
— — opoſitionm; in Geome- 

ty, a 2 lad to be the converſe 
of another, Re we take the concluſion 
made from the firſt, and make a ſuppoſition 
of it, and from thence conclude what was 

ſtirſt : Thus it is demonſtrated; 
that if the angles of any figure are equal, the 
fides are {o ; alſo the converſe of tllis is, that 
| hs des of any Figure are equal the an- 


equal, 

Fe E'RSION (s. ) the changing, altering, 
er applying a thing to a different purpoſe or 
uſe 3 alſo the turning away from evil to good, 

Fe hunk generally meant of the bringing over a} 
. perſon: from a corrupt or falſe faith to the 
4 alſo the changing the order of the 

- in a logical propoſition, whereby the 

" Nee 


CON 


— which is expunged, and the o- 
on performed only by the numerators 
brought into whole quantities, 

CONVERT (s.) a proſelyte, or one that 
embraces another religion, contrary to — — 
he before profeſſed, as a Jew or Heathe 
becoming a Chriſtian, Ec. 

CONVERT (V.) to appropriate a thing to 
one's own ule z to change or turn one thing 
into another, as a coat into a pair of breech- 
es, &c. alſo to bring over or convince a per- 

ſon of the errors in one opinion or perſuaſi- 

on in religion, to embrace and profeſs the 
truths of another, as from thoſe of Heathen. 
iſm to Chriſtianity, from Popery to Prote- 
ſtantiſm, &c. 

CONVERTIBLE (A.) that my be changed, 
or turned into another ſhape, form, or opi- 

| nion, differing from the preſet, 

CO'NVEX (A.) the outfide rifing and bending 

of any globutar thing downwards. 

CONVEXUTY (S.) the external roundneſs 

| uberancy of any globe, &c, 

CON VV.) to carry any thing from one 
perſon or place to another, or to transfer 
right or property of one perſon to another 

writing, &c. 

 CONVE'Y ANCE/(S.) carriage; and in Law, 
the deed or inſtrument by which the proper 

| ty or right of one perſon july or leply 

| made over or transferred to 

CONVE/YANCER {S.) a . ores for 
thofe who are (kilfol in, and practiſe that 

part of the law, v. the making thoſe 

deeds or inftryments that belong to convey- 
ancing eſtates from one perſon or family to 
another. 


CONVICT (s.) one who is by the verdict of 
| a jury found guilty of any crime. 

Recuſants Convif, are ſuch as are found 
goilty of not conforming to the church of 
Bngland, all which,in the Law, are term'd 
popiſh recuſants, tho” they are, by profeſſion, 
| proteſtant diſſenters. 

"CONVI'CT(V.) to prove a perſon guilty of 
| a crime or meanour. 
CONVICTION S.) the finding a perſon 
guilty of an offence ; alſo the firſt ſtare of re- 
| pemance, wherein a finer perceives his error. 
CONVTNCE (V.) to prove, make plain, or 
ſhew a perſon the truth or falſhood of ſome- 

— in diſpute, of which before he was 

wholly ignorant, doubtſul, or miſtaken in. 
rt} CONU'NDRUM (5. a pleaſant, witty, face- 

tious, drolling exprefiion, word, or ſentence; 


a puſs, &c. . 
CONVOCA/TION (S.) a fynod, or general 
aſſembly of all the ctergy in this nation, con- 
| vented by the King's writs, to conſult of al- 
fairs relating to the church, which are di- 


Ve che ſubject, without any alteration 
n is 


Converfon of an Equatios, in Atte, 
hen either part of the whole of it being in 
— mY it is reduced to one Fommon de- 


4 


rected to the arch biſhop of each province, re- 

him to fummon all the biſhops,deans, 
archdeacons, &c. upon which the archbiſhop 
direfts his mandate to his dean "ge 


firſt citing kim peremptoxily, then 3 
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bim ia like manner to cite the biſhops, c. 
directing him, that one proctor from a ca- 

thedral and collegiate church, and two for 
the body of the inferior clergy of each dio- 

ceſe, is ſufficient. It is divided into two 
houſes or bodies called the upper and lower; 
the upper for Canterbury, conſiſts of 22 bi- 
ſhops, of which the archbiſhop is preſident ; 
and the lower houſe of 22 deans, 24 pre- 
bendaries, 34 arch-deacons, and 44 clerks; 
matters are firſt in the upper houſe, 

and communicated to the lower houſe ; all 
the members of both houſes have the ſame 
privileges for themſelves, and ial ſer- 
vants, as the members of parliament have 
during the time of their ſeſſion, 


CONVO/KE or CONVOCATE(V.) to call] 
or aſſemble together, to conſult what is pro- | 


r to be done upon ſome publick affair, 
CONVOLU'TION (S.) a twining, rolling, 


wrapping, or folding of one thing about an 
ethers via, hops, c. upon or about 


dN oy (8. ) a guard or protection againſt 
robbers, particularly ſpoken of thoſe ſhips of 
war that guard or protect trading or mer- 
chant ſhips, who, by reaſon of heavy load- 
ing, few hands, and unproviſion of arms 
and ammunition, are not in a condition to 
help or defend themſelves, either againſt pi- 
rates, or other enemies. 

CONVOY — to guard, protect, or keep 
ſafe hips, &c. that are going from one place 
to another,eſpecially about mercantile affairs 

CONU'SANT (A.) knowing or underſtanding 
in, or being privy to an affair 

CONVU'LSION (S.) a continued, involun- 
tary contraction of any part of the body, 
which uſed to move by the direction of the 
will ; alſo any violent eruption, earthquake, 
or ſubterraneous diſorder ; alſo ſudden re- 
bellions or comr1otions in a ſtate. 

CONVU'LSIVE (A.) chat relates, belongs, or 
is inclined to a contraction of thoſe — * 
or parts whoſe uſual motion is directed by 
the will, 

CO/NWAY (S.) in Carnarvonſbire, in North 
Wales ; this is the pooreſt and pleaſanteſt 
town in all this county, for its bigneſs, be- 
ing ſeated on the banks of a fine navigable 
river, which is a nobier harbour for ſhips, 
were there any trade to invite» them there, 
the ftream being both deep and ſafe, and the 
river very broad ; this town has a ſmall mar- 
ket weekly on Saturday, and is 174 com- 

ted miles from London. 
(V.) to make a noiſe like pidgeons, to 
court, or , of a con- 
ſex. 


thing off ſpeciouſſy with words, or other- 
wiſe, to deceive or amuſe. 
COOK (S.) a perſon that makes it a buſineſs 
or trade to dreſs food for others. 


Y (S.) the art of drefling victuals, 


CP 
both plain, and according to the, tnodes of 
different countries, | 
COOL (V.) to abate or allay the degree of 
heat a thing or perſon is in; alſo to appeaſe 
anger, rage, or fury. 
COOL (A.] of a moderate or temperate de- 


Ve to cold than heat. 

COO'LNESS S.) a temperature of body or 
mind, a commendable ſedateneſs, freefrom 
rage, 'paſſion, and prepoſſeſſion; a. fitnels 
— gen the — wy 
— an or diſlike 

„ 

COG M (5.) feet which githem over thomenth 

of an oven 3; alſoa mixture with which the 

axel · trees of carts and coaches are anointed, 
to make them run freely, and to prevent 
their firing by the rapidity af their motion; 

alſo the name r 

is four buſhels. | 

COOP (S.) a ſort of cage or where fowls 

are kept to fatten; and — any 
narrow, inconvenient, or ſtrait place, or 
— _ 

COOP (V.) to put into a Nee 
place, to confine or ſhut up. | | 

COO EE“ (S.] the name of a ſtep in dancing; 

COOPER (S.) a perſon that 
veſſels of capacity for containing —— 
ing up goods, &c. 

CO-OPERATE (V.] to. aſſiſt, to work to- 
gether with ſome other perſon or thing, to 
unite the ſtrength, power, and ſkill, of two 
or more — things, or the gvatucing 
- a certain effect, 


CO-OPERA'TION / (8.) working with or af- 
fiſting of another. 

CO OPERA/TOR (S.) 'P fellow-helper, a 
companion or aſſiſtant. 

CO-O'RDINATE (A. of the fame or equal 
degree, rank, or order, 

COOT (S.) a water-fowl, ſometimes called 
a moor- 

COO/TEHILL (S.) a poſt-town in the county 
of Ca van, and wore of Ulſter in Ireland ; 

z miles N W by N of Dublen, 

COP S.) ar adage. — and 
birds head. e 

CO/PAL (S.) a gum of an agreeable ſmell, re- 
ſembling incenſe, brought from New ; 
it ooaes out — inciſions made in the bark 
of a large tree, much after the manner that 
the water iſſues out of a vine, when cut in 
the — it is principally uſed in making 


COPARCENERS or COPA'RTNERS (S.) 
any number of perſons that have an equal 
ſhare or intereſt in a joint ſtock, for the uſe 
of trade, or are equally concerned or inteteſt 
_ in an eſtate orinheritanceoftheir anceſtors. 

COPE (S.) an ornament teaching from the 
ſhoulders to the feet, worn by choriſtert 
whea they elficuate 1 uw ſolemnity ; it is alſo 

"vom 


gree of warmth or coolnefs, rather inclina- 


co PH 


worn by the Romiſþ biſhops, and other ordi- 
naties ; alſo the higheſt part or top of any 
thing, as the top or ſlanting part of a wall is 
called the coping, &c. alſo a Miaing term 
for the farm or duty paid for ore raiſed in 
the King's field in Derbyſbire ; alſo the name 
of a bargain or contract to raiſe ore at a'cer- 
tain price or rate per load. | 
COPE (V.) to match, compare, equal, en- 
e, rive, or encounter with 
COPE/RNICAN SYSTEM (S.) the ſyſtem 
of the world, wherein the ſun is ſuppoſed 
to be in the centre, and immoveable, and 
the earth, and the reſt of the planets, to 
move round it in elliptical orbits ; the hea- 
vens and ſtars are here imagined to be at reft, 
.and the diurnal motion which they ſeem to 
- have from eaft to weft, is imputed to the 
earth's motion from weſt to caſt, 
COPE*RNICUS (S, ) an inftrument contrived 
by Mr. M biſton, for the calculation and ex- 


| hibition of eclipſes and the motions of the 


- planets ; it conſiſts of ſeveral concentrical 
circles of wood, upon which are marked 
numbers taken out of the aſtronomical ta- 
bles, correſponding to the ſeveral purpoſes 
above-mentioned, and which come very near 

_  exaftneſs ; alſo the name of a famous aftro- 

nomer who reſtored the old aſtronornical ſyſ- 

tem now generally uſed. 


CO/PING {S ) that part of a garden or other | 


wall that is built ſlanting, for the water to 
run eaſily off. 


CO/PIOUS ( A.) large, extenſive, plentiful, < 


CO/PIOUSLY (Pert) fully, largely, plenti- 
fully, abundantly. 
CO'PIOUSNESS {( S.) abundance, plenty, of | 


* . 

CO'PPER (S.) a very uſeful metal, of which 
ſmall monty is coined, and many neceſſary 
inftroments made, particularly brewers ket- 
tles or coppers, ſo called from the metal they 
are made of; the fineſt ſort of this metal is 

- called roſe copper, being extraordinarily re- 
fined, and very ſoft and pure. 7 

CO/PPERAS(S.) a vitriolick kind of mineral 
found in copper mines, it is commonly of a 

| green or blue colour, uſed by the dyers to 
prepare and compoſe that liquor, with which 

they dye things of a black colour ; alſo a 
principal ingredient to make ink. | 
CO/PPILE of OP>E (S.) a ſmall wood, 
conſiſting of underwood that may be cut at 
1z-cr 15 years growth, -< 
CO/PPLE or CU/PPLE (S.) a crucible or 
melting-pot in which goldſmiths or refiners 
melt and purify their metals. | 
co price FA.) ſomething belonging to the 
ancient Egyptians, and particularly. their 
language, mixed withGreek,and wrote in the 
Greek 1 "172 th ing — 
COPULA'TION (S.) a joining or uniting 
. gether, patticularly ſpoken of the act of ge- 
neration betu een male and female. b 


CO/PULATIVE (A) that is the inſtrument, 


or ſerves to couple or join thi toggther 
a Grammatical term, — 2 ſu 2 
ticles or words in a language, that tie, join, 
or unite words or ſentences her; in Lo. 
gick, thoſe are called copulative, 
that —_— — ſubjects or attributes 
join d together by an affirmative or i 
—— 
CO PY 8.) the pattern, imi itation, or tran- 
ſcript of any thing. | 
CO/PY (V.) to imitate, do, or write after an. 
other perſon or thing. 
CO/PY-HOLD (8.) à tenure” for which the 
tenant has nothing to ſhew but the copy of 
the rolls made by the ſteward of the lord's 
court, who, among other things, enrols and 


mitted to any parcel of land or tenement 
to the manor, and the tranſcript 


the tenant keeps as his evidence. 

20 PYIST (S.) an imitator, à tranſcriber. 
CO/QUET (S.) an amorous,tattling, unſettled 
female, a vaſt admirer of herſelf, | 
CO'QUETRY (S.) an affected carriage or be- 
hawour, eſpecially in love- matters, pretend- 
ing to be enamoured, &c. till the other party 
complies, and then lighting or making 

game of them. f 

CO RACLE (S.) a ſmall boat uſed upon the 

——— TD fiſhermen. 

CO/RAL (S.) a plant growing at the bottom 
of the ſca, it is ſometimes al black, and 
white in the ſame branch; it is alſo found 
green, yellow, aſh-colour'd, and brown z the 
ends of the branches are plainly nothing but 


wood, tho“ the other parts are coral, from 


whence itis concluded, that it is formed by 
a petrifying juice, and that, like ſome fruits, 
is not red till ripe. . 
CO RBAN (S.) among the Jews, was a ſo- 
lemn vow to be uncharitable, whereby the 


aſſiſted his friend or neighbour, even his fa- 
ther, though in the moſt preſſing neceffities, 
was not excepted ; ſometimes it ſignifies an 
offering, gift, or preſent, made to God, or 
his temple z ſometimes the Fews ſwore by 
corban,. or the thing given or dedicated, 
which practice Chriſt condemns ; ſometimes 
it means the ſeparating or dedicating of a per- 
ſon's ſelf to, perform particular religious offi- 
ces ; ſometimes it means the treaſury or place 
where the gifts or offerings were kept, + 

CO/RBEL (S.) in Fortification, ſmall baſkets 
filled with earth, and placed upon the para- 
pet, ſmall ſpaces being left between them to 
fire thro” upon the enemy; in Arcbitecture, 
it 4s the repreſentation of a baſket, ſome- 
imes ſeen upon the heads of the cariatides ; 


column; alſo a ſhort piece of timber placed 
ina wall, with its end ſticking out 6 or 8 
inches, like à ſhouldering piece, the under 
part of the end ſticking out is cut in form of 


a boulun, 


= 


keeps a regiſter of all ſuchtenants, as are ad- 


is called the copy of the court-rotl, which 


party laid himſelf under an execration, if he 


alſo the vaſe or tambour of the Corinthran + 


nee 
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GOK. 
1 botiltin, ſometimes an ogive, and ſome- 
times a face ; alſo a nich or hollow in a wall 
do put a ſtatue in. 

CORD (s.) a ſmall rope or line; with the Far- 

riers, a finew in a horſe's fore- leg. extending 

from the ſhackle. vein to the griſtle of the 
noſe ; in Mufch, the ſtrings of inſtruments 
by the vibrations whereof the ſound is occa- 
fioned, by whoſe diviſions the ſeveral ſorts of 
tones are determined]; in Husbandry, a parcel 

of fire-wood, 4 foot broad and high, and 8 

foot long, is called a cord of wood. 

CO'RDAGE (S.) all the ſeveral ſorts of ropes 
made uſe of in ſhipping, or other bufineſſes; 
alſo the neceſſary materials to make them of. 

CORDELIE'RS CS.) monks of the order of 
St. Francis, they are the ſame with the Mi- 
norites, they wear a coarſe grey cloth with 
a little cowl, and a cloak of the ſame cloth, 
and 4 rope girdle with three knots, from 
whence they take their name Cordelrer:: 
They are inc ted in the univerfity of 
Paris, and admitted to the degree of doctors, 
and are all Scorifts. 

CORDIAL. (S. a pleaſant, reviving, phyfi- 
cal liquor, uſed upon occafion of ſwooningy, 
Fe. or other depreſſions of the animal 
pirits. 

CORDIAL CA.) kind, tender, good- natur d, 
friendly, fincere, hearty, &c. 

CO/RDWAINER (S.) the ftatute name or 
term for a ſhoemaker, | 

CORE (S.) the heart, or inmoſt part of all 
ſorts of fruit, that contains the ſeed ; alſo a 
hard corrupted knob that ſometimes 
in the fleſh of animals. * g 

CORFE or CORFE- CASTLE CS.) in Dor- 

fſerſhire, a borough- ton, fo called from the 
fine ancient caſtle that is in it, governed by 
a mayor, aldermen, &. the market is 
weekly on Saturdays; among other privi- 
leges, it ſends two members to parliament, 
and thoſe who have ſerved the office of may- 
or, are always after called barons; it is di- 
ſtant from London 93 computed, and 116 
meaſured miles. = 

COR-HY'DRAE- (S.) 3 ſtar of the ſecond 
magnitude in the heart of the conſtellation 


CO'RIANDER (S.) the ſeed of a plant of 
this name ; it has an agree2ble taſte and 
fmell, though the plant itſelf is offenſive in 
both; it is uſed as a carminative, and cor- 
rector to ſome catharticks ; it is alſo uſed 
by the brewers to give a flavour to their 


ſtrong beer. 

CORUNTHIAN (A.) ſomething belonging t 
the city or people of Corinth, from whence is 
named that order in architecture, hich is 

the moſt noble, rich, and beautiful, of all 

the five ; its capital is adorned with two 
rows of leaves, between which riſe cauticoles, 
or little ſtalks, which form the volutes, and 
ſupport the abacus, and are in number 16 ; 


* 
COR 
3 caſual running of thoſe metals toge- 
„by the melting down of ſeveral ſtatues 
made of each; at the burning of the town, 
is called Corinthian brafs. 
CORK (S.) a fine, neat city, in the province 
of Munſter in Ireland; the metropolis of the 
county of Cork, the ſecond in the kingdom ; 
a biſhoprick under the archbiſhop of Caſhel, 
ſubzect to the King of Great - Britain, It 
ſtands on the river Lee, 120 miles SW of 
Dublin. 
CORK (S.) a tree reſembling the holm tree; 
its leaves are green above, and white under- 
- neath, and its fruit an acorn ; the bark of 
- this tree, when burned, is what is vfually 
called cork, which is principally conſumed in 


making for caſks, bottles, and other 
veſſels, to put in the bottoms of ſhoes, 
clogs, &c. 


COR-LEO'NIS or REGULUS (S.) a ſtar of 
the firſt magnitude in the heart of the con» 
ſtellation Leo. 

CO'RMOR ANT (S.) a ravenous ſea fowl, 
prohibited by the Jetoiſb law to be eaten ; 
and alſo frequently means any gluttonous or 
voracious perſon. 
CORN S.) a grain of which bread is made, 
which is the ordinary food of man; in Traf- 
fk, it is diſtinguiſhed into three kinds, vix. 
wheat, or corn properly ſo called; rye, which 
is of a different ſpecies, and leſs value; and 
maſlin, which is a mixture of both: Farmers 
indeed rank barley, oats, peaſe, vetches, c. 
among the ſorts of corn. Alſo the name of 
2 painful, hardened, ſmall lump of fleſh, 
that frequently is engendered on the joints of 
people's toes, eſpecia . ly thoſe who wear their 
ſhoes very ſtrait or tight. | 

CORN (V.) to ſeaſon, preferve, or ſo prepare 
fleſh by rubbing or covering it with ſalt or 
brine made for that purpoſe, as to preſerve it 
from tainting or ſtinking. X ; 
CORNA'/CHINE POWDER (S.) a j 
powder, called alſo pulvis de a BY 
ſometimes the earl of Warwitk's powder, 
compofed of antimonium diaphoreticum, di- 
agridium, and cream of tartar, mixed in 
equal parts. 


Hydra. CORNEA-TU'/NICA {S.) the third coat of 


the eye, refembling a lanthorn horn; it is 
fituated in the fore-part of the eye, and ſur- 
rounded by the white; it is compoſed of ſe- 
veral parallel laminæ, nouriſhed by a great 
number of blood veſſels, ſo very minute, as 
not to obſtruct the paſſage of the ſmalleſt ray 
of light into the eye; its ſenſation is exqu < 
fite, to the end that upon the leaſt pain the 
fears may be ſqueezed out of the lachrymal 
— and waſh off any thing, which, by 
icking to it, might prejudice the fight. 
CORNE'LIAN or SA'RDOIN (>.) a pre- 
cious ſtone of a red colour, inclining to an 
orange} it is but little tranſparent, cuts ea 


alſo that compoſition or mixture of copper, 
filver and gold, that was accidentally made 


we bears the fire well, and takes a fine 
iſh ; moſt of the fine gravings,of antiquity 
Z : were 


* 


* 


9 
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* 
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* 25,400 Bouſes, 126, oo0 inhabitants, 161 


1 mar, the Camel, the Yale, the Cobor, and 


COR 
were done on this ſtone 3 it is of little uſe 
now, but to make ſeals of, 


CO/RNER ,(S )- an angle, - nook, or waſte | 


rt of a room; alſo the end of a ſtreet * 
. ne. &c. * , FR 
CO/RNET (S.) a horn or muſical inſtrument 
uſed by the ancients in their martial affairs ; 
alſo the name of an officer in the cavalry 
whe Tarries the enfign or colours of the | 
companies: He, is the third officer in the 
company, and commands in the abſence of 
the captain and lieutenant. . - 
CO/RNICE or CO/RNISH S.) in Architec- 
ture, the third or u part of the en- 
tablature; and in private Buildings, that or- 
nament that runs along the top of the wain- 
ſcotting of a room; alſo the men, man- 
ners, or cuſtoms belonging to the county of 
 Corngoall. 

CORNEGEROUS (A.) horny, or ſuch cattle 
upon which horns grow. | 
CORNU-A/MMONIS (S.) a rough, knotty 
| Kone of an aſh-colour, frequently found in 
the tops of mountains, and crooked like a 
Wan 5 whe ſuch as thoſe wherewith the an- 
cients repreſented Jupiter Ammon, whence its 

name: When put in vinegar, or other acid, 
© It has a motion like that of an animal. 
ORNU CO PIA (S.) among the Poets, a 
born which occaßoned plenty of every thing 

bya particular privilege, which Zep1rer grant- 
ed his nurſe, who is feigned to be the goat 
* Amalth:a ; alſo an ornament in Architefture 
and Sculpture, repreſented under the figure 
of a large horn, out of which iſſue fruit, 

flowers, &c. in great abundance. 


- 


CORNU'TE (A.) horned, a cuckold ; alſo the | 


"neck of a ſtill or alembick with a crooked 
reſemblinga born. 
CORNU'TE V.) to graft with borns, to 
make a mana cuckold. 
CORNWALL (S.) is bounded on the north 
by the Severn ſea, on the ſouth. by the Bri- 
ib ſea, and by St. George's channel on the 
" weft, and on the caſt by the river Tamar, 


Which parts it from Devonſbire, t a 
fall tract of land which forms ee, ; 
it is about 70 miles long from eaſt to weſt, 
and about 40 broad upon the borders of De- 
Vonſbire, and but about five broad from St. 
Ives; the tircumference is about 150 miles, 


in Which it contains about 960,000 acres, 


iſhes, 27 market-towns, 9 hundreds, 6 
* caſtles, and 9 parks. This county ſends 44 
members to. pagliament, viz. two for the 
” county, and 42 for 21 boroughs, which is 
more than = other county in the whole 
Kingdom. e principal rivers are the 7a- 


the Loo, which receive ſeveral ot er rivulets, 

* and all em themſelves into the ſea imme- 
» giately ; and. for convenience of paſſage, 32 
bridges are built over them. For erly the 
Vi ſaints were in great vencration here, ſo 


COR 
them · The air is ſharp, but healthful; yet ra- 
ther ſuited to preſerve the health of the inha. 
bitants, than recover the ſickneſs of ſtrangers. 
The ground is generally very hilly, conſiſting 
moſtly of rocks and ſhelves eruſted ſlightly 
over with ſhallow earth, and more inclined to 
barenneſs than fertility z but by the induſtry 
of the inhabitants of -the vallies, and parts 
adjacent to the ſea, and the encloſures near, 
the towns are more fertil, bearing both good 
crops of corn, and grazing large numbers of 
cattle, There is great ſtore of game both 
for the hawk and the hound; and the ſeas 
and rivers plentifully ſtock d with many ſorts 
of fiſh and fowl, both «common te other 
counties, and appropriate to itſelf, The in- 
fide of the yields great quantities of 
2 and mines, which produce various 

orts of ſtone and ſlates for building, and al- 
ſo ſome for ornament, not much inferior to 
diamonds z alſo many forts of minerals, ſuch 
as lead, copper, and more varticularly tin, 
for the incouragement of which, the tinnen 
have been many ages incorporated under an- 
cient laws and great privileges, in four divi- 
fions called Foymore, Bu, , Trewarnail:, 
and Penwile, in each of which ftanniery 
courts are held; and · upon extraordinary oc- 
caſions parliaments of the whole ſociety ar: 
aſſembled under the lord warden of the 


ſtannieries, 
CO'ROLLARY (S.) a Mathematical term ſg- 
nifying conſequence or concluſion drawn, or 
made from ſome antecedent demonſtration, 
CORONA (S.) acrown ; in Architecture, 2 
large, ſtrong, flat member of the cornice, 
which crowns and covers the whole order ; 
itis alſo called larimer or drip. 
CORO/NA BUREALIS (S.) in Aftronony, 2 
| conſtellation in the northern hemiſphere, 
conſiſting, according to Prolomy's and Tycbo's 
catalogue, of but 8 ftars, according to the 
Britannick catalogue, of 21 ftars.. 
CORONA'LE OS (S.) the bone of the fore- 
head, called alſo os froncis. 
CORONA'LIS (S.) a tranſverſe ſuture reach- 
ing from one temple to the other, and join- 
ing the coronale os to the os parietaria, In 
Infants, this ſuture is open about a finger's 
breadth, but cloſes up with age. 
CORONA'RIA VASA. (S.) or coronary arte- 
ries, two arteries which come from the art, 
before its ſeparation from the pericardiun, 
and ſupply the heart with blood. 
\CORONA'TION (S.) the publick and ſolemn 
confirming the title, and acknowledging the 
right of governing toa'King or Queen, 2. 
which time the Prince ſwears —— to 
the people to obſerve the laws,*cuſtoms, and 
privileges of the kingdom, and to act and do 
all things conformable thereto. 
CORO'/NE (S.) a ſharp- pointed eminence, ot 
proceſs of a bone. | | 
CO'RONER (5. ). an officer, whoſe buſineſi i! 


quit 


. Ac n 40h of their towns were dedicated to 


* 


is, witha jury of twelve acighbours, to ei- 
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e how any one came to die a violent| 


, and to record the ſame ; there are two 
of them in every county, whoſe office and 
power is very ancient, and reſtrain'd to ex- 
amine only into thoſe felonies by which a 
ſubject has been kill'd. The impanelling the 
jury, a view of the , and giving the 
verdict, is commonly in ſtreet, or ſome 

place, They remain in their office, al- 
cho e king dies before them, being ap- 

inted thereto by the King's writs, and not 
commiſſion as juſtices are, whoſe autho- 
rity determines with the King's life. The 
ſtatue gives the coroner 135. 4d, for taking 
inquifition ſuper wiſum corporis. 
CO'RONET (S.) a ſmall crown, or ch aplet. 
CO'RPORA PYRAMIDALIA (S.) two pro- 
tuberances of the under part ae 
lum, about an inch long, reſembling a py- 


ramid 

CON (A.) ſomething belonging to 
the body. | 

CO'RPORAL (S.) a military officer among 
the foot ſoldiery, who hath charge over one 
of the divifions, places and relieves centinels, 
and keeps the order in the corps de garde, and 
receives the word of the inferior rounds that 
paſs by his corps de garde ; there are uſually 

three in a company. In Law, a corporal 

oath is that, Where the perſon ſwearing is 
oblized to lay his hand upon the Bible, and 
after repeating the form or words preſcribed, 

to kiſs it with his li 

CORPORA/LE (S.) in the Roman Church, a 

- - quare piece of fine linen, upon which the 
chalice and hoſt are put by the prieſt who of- 
ficiates at the maſs.” — 

CORPORA/LLY (S.) bodilineſs, or ſubſtan- 
tiality, perceptible by the ſenſes. 

CO'RPORALITY (Part.) bodily, ſubſtantially 
and ſenfibly. 

CORPORA/TION S) a fraternity or num- 
ber of men collected into one body politick, 
of which one is head or chief, and the reſt are 
the body, under certain regulations and pri- 
vileges granted by charter from the Prince, 
from whom only it can come, to encourage 
the regular carrying on of one or more ma- 
nufactures; of theſe ſocieties there are tem- 
poral, orfuch as conſiſt of a mayor, or other 

chief officers, and the commonalty z and ſpi- 
ritual, where it-confifts of a dean and chap- 
ter, and a maſter of a college or hoſpital. 

CORPO/REAL (A.) that is of a bodily or 
ſenũble ſubſtance, ſomething belonging to 
the body, and perceptible by the ſenſes. 

CORPORE'/ITY (S.) the nature or exiſtence 
of all bodies, | 

CORPS (S.) a dead body. The ancients uſed 

+ much ceremony with them, as do ſeveral 
now]; ſuch as embalming, &c. believing that 
the ſame numerical Particles with which 
they died; would be raiſed at the reſurrection. 


In Arcbitecture, any part that projects beyond 


the naked of a wall, and ſerves as a ground 
for ſome decoration, e | 


COR 
Corps de Garde, a poſt in an army, to re- 
ceive a body of ſoldiers who are to watch by 
turns for the ſecurity of any quarter. 

CO/RPULENCY (S/ bulkineſs, fatneſs, or 
groſsneſs of body. 

CO/RPULENT (A.) fat, large-bodied, groſs, 
bigger than common. 

CO'RPUSCLES (S.) thoſe minute atoms that 
Naturalifts ſuppoſe all bodies to be made up, 
or conſiſt of. N 

CORPU'/SCULAR PHILOSOPHY (S.) that 
ſyſtem of phyſicks wherein the phaznomena 
are accounted for from the motion, reſt, po- 
firion, arrangement, &c. of the minute cor- 
puſcles or atoms, whereof bodies are com- 


ed, | 
dar (V. to amend, rectify, or ſet to 
rights; alſo to e aſtiſe or mod:rately puniſh 
for faults committed. 3 | 

CORRE'CT (A.) perfect, compleat, without 
faults, exact, curious, 

CORRE'/CTION (S. puniſhment, reproof, 
amendment. In Phyfick, the adding any 
ingredient to alter, abate, or change the ill - 
natur d effect of a churiiſh medicine 

CORRE'CTOR (S.) any perſon or thing that 
amends, chaſtiſes, reproves or puniſhes. In 
Printing, it is he that examines, overlooks, 
and amendsthe faults committed by the com - 
poſer, before the for n is permitted to be 
wrought off. | 

CORRE'LATIVES (S.) things that have a 
mutual relation to one another, and which 
conſtitute the nature of them, as a parent 
and a child. | 

CORRESPO'ND (V.) to make two or more 
things agree, or fit together; alſo. to Keep up 
a friendſhip, familiarity, or commerce with 
perſons at a diſtance by letters, &c, 

CORRESHFO'NDENCE (S.) an inte:courſe by 
letter or otherwiſe ; alſo the agreement of 
fitneſs of ene thing with another. 

CORRESPO/NDENT (A ) agreeing to, or 
fitting athing ; ſuitable or proper. 

CORR £.SPO/NDENT (S,) the perſon that a 
merchant or other trafficks with in a diſtant 
town or country, and receives, from, and 
gives advice to, concerning the nife or fall 
of commodities, or any other matter or 
thing they may be engaged in ; alſo thoſe 
perſons with whom we converſe or trade with 
perſonally. 41 4 

CO/RRIDOR (S.) ſee Cævert Way. 

CO'RRIGIBLE CA. that may be corrected, 
amended, or betrered, + # 

CORRI'VAL (S.) one who is a compeytor 
with another in any affair or buſineſs what- 
ever. ä 

CORRO/BORATE (V.) to ſtrengthen, con- 
firm, make good, or ſupport the evidence 
given, or argument uſed by another. 


- 


CORROBORA'TION (S., 2 ftreagthening,, 
canfirming, and making <clearexy or plainer 


what was advanced by another, 
CORRQD EV.) * fret, waſte, mol- 
- ” 


der, or deſtroy. | COR- 
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CORRO'DIBLE or CORROYSIBLE (A.) 
that is capable of being fretted, caten, waſt- 
ed, or deſtroyed, as copper by aqua-fortis, 
iron by ruſt, Sc. . 
CORROYSION (S.) a gnawing, or fretting, 
. waſting, or deſtroying ; and in Chymiftry, is 


the diſſolution of mixed bodies, by means of | 


aqua regis, aqua fortis, or ſome other proper 


menſtruum. ; 
CO RROSIVE (A.) of a gnawing, fretting, 
waſting, or diſſolving quality. 
CORRU'PT (V.) to ſpoil, debaſe, debauch, 
bribe, or putrify. 


| CORRUPTED (l.) ſpoiled, debaſed, putri- 


. fied, or bribed. 


' CORRUPTIBYLITY (s.) an aptneſs, ſuita- 


bleneſs, fitneſs, or capacity of being debaſed, 
ſpoiled, bribed, or puttified. 

CORRUY'/PTIBLE (A.) that may be ſpoiled, 
putrified, debaſed, or bribed. 

CO RU/PTION S.) a ſpoiling, * abuſing, 
perverting. In Philoſophy, it is the mutation, 
deſtruction, or change of its form or proper 
mode-of exiſtence, that any natural body un- 

_ dergoes by time ard other accidents. In Law, 
it is the diſgrace, &c. that a man brings 
upon his family by treaſon or felony. 

CO'RSAIR (S.) one who commits acts of pi- 

- racy upon the ſea, eſpecially in the Mediter- 

- ranean, not having commiſſion from any 
Prince to do ſo. 

CO'RSELET or CO'RSLET (S.) ſuch ar- 
mour as was put upon a pike man to cover 

his body. | 

CO RTIN or CU'RTIN (S.) the diftance be- 
tween the flanks of two baſtions. 

CORUSCA'TION (S.) a flaſh of lightening, 


or other meteor in the air, which frequently 


appears in the night, eſpecially in ſummer- 
time. 4 
CO-SE/CANT (S.) is the ſecant of the com- 
plement of an arch to go degrees. 
CO'SEN or COZEN (V.) to cheat, defraud, 
impoſe upon, or deceive. 

CO'SEN, CO'SIN, or COU'SIN (S.) a kinſ- 
man or kinſwoman, by blood or marriage, 
CO'SENAGE (S.) impoſture, deception, cheat- 

ing, defrauding; alſo the name of a writ for 
the right heir againſt an illegal intruder, - - 
CO-SI/NE (S.) is the right fine of an arch, 
Which makes up another arch 90 degrees. 
COSME'TICES (S.) ſuch medicines as really 
or ſuppofitiouſly beautify the ſkin, by ren- 
dering it ſoft and well-coloured, | 
CO/SMICAL CA.) ſomething that belongs or 
relates to the world. | 
* Coſmical riſing or ſetting of a flar, in Aſtro- 
momy, is when a ſtar riſes with, or is in the 
| ſame degree of the ecliptick with the ſun. 
COSMO GRATHER (S.) one who contem- 
plates, conſiders, or writes upon the ſyſtem 
of the world. N * 
COSMUGRA*PHICAL (A.) relating to coſ- 
1 | 


C OV 


rer 
manner of repreſenting it on a eg 1 
conſiſts of two parts, 2 


graph e 

CO SSACKS (S,) a warlike people, who at 

firſt liv'd by plundering the Tartiſb gallies, 

and the people of Natalia, but were after. 
wards form. ꝗ into a regular army, by Szepben 

Bateri, in 1576, to defend the frontiers of 

Ruſſia and Podolia from the incurſions of the 

Tartars, 

COVSSE (S.) the old method of anſwering ab- 
ſtruſe, arithmetical queſtions, by particular 
figns and characters mix d with figures, which 
being now better adapted, and more fit cha- 
raters uſed; is called Mgebra, 

CO/SSETS.) a lamb or | ſheep brought up by 

hand, andfa: jliarized toſome particular per- 
ſons, and uſed by the carcaſs butchers to en. 
tice their other ſheep in without trouble ; 

alſo apy fondling child that is too much in- 
dulged, and thereby ſpoiled. 

CO>SICK (A.) — to Algebra, a 
wrought formerly, before the introducing of 

8 — preſent method of notation. 

ST (S.) charge, expence, price, In He. 
raldry, the fourth part of a bend, or half a 
garter. ' 

CO'STARDMONGER (S.) a trader or 
dealer in apples. 

CO/STIVENESS (S.) an unuſual detention 
of the excrements, attended with an uncom- 
mon dryneſs or hardneſs thereof, wh 

they are with great difficulty diſcharg d. 

CO'STLINESS (S.) great charge, or expence; 

alſo delicacy, or curiouſneſs. 

CO- TANGENT (S.) the tangent of an arch 
which is the complement of another arch to 
go degrees. 

COTE'MPORARY (S.) one of the fame age, 
time, or ſtanding with another, 


|COT-QUE'AN (S.) a man that is too buſy in 


womens buſineſs or matteis. 
CO/TTAGE (S.) a ſmall country houſe. 
CO'TTAGER (S.) one who lives in a cot- 


tage. 
CO'TTON (S.) a woolly kind of flax brought 
from the Levant and both Indes. 
CO TTON -V.) to agree, ſucceed, or hit. 
COUCA (V.) to lie down like a beaſt; alſo to 
comprehend, take in, or contain; in Surge- 
ry, to take off a. web 2 that 
rendereth the perſon quite, or blind; 
alſo to reſt a lance. | 
COUCH S.) a long ſeat or bolſter, a ſort of 
moveable bed for lame or fick people to reſt 
on; in Painting, the ground, bed, or baſu 
which the court lies on. : 
CO CHANT (A.) a term in Heraldry, fig- 
nifying beaſts lying upon the belly with the 
head upright. ö 
COVENANT (S) an agreement made by 
deed in writing, ſealed between two or more 
parties, to do a thing z an infant (in the Com- 
mon Law dis not of age to bind itſelf by 


d er S.) a ſcience — 
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_- tovertant;, vi. a woman until ſhe be 12 years, 

and a man till 14 years of age. 

CO/VENANTER (S.) a term particularly ap- 

— mud who in the reign of King 

arles I. took the ſolemn league and cove- 
' nant ; alſo any one that agrees or covenants 
with another, 

CO/VENT (S.) ſee Convent. 

CO/'VENTRY-{S$ ) in Warwickſhire, is a 
large, commodious city, ſweet and neat, for- 
merly walled in, but that is now much neg- 
lected, being ordered at the Reſtoration, 1 
King Charles II. to be demoliſhed, and alſo 

the towers, only the gates being left ſtand - 

ing; from whence the magnificence of the 
others may be gueſſed at: The buildings are 
generally old, but many of them large and 
ſtately; the market-place is ſpacious, having 
a beautiful croſs in the middle of it, and 
every Friday a plentiful market; a confidera- 
ble inland trade of making and ſelling cloth 
tammies, and ribbands, is carried on here, 
which renders it both populous and rich ; 
there are eleven churches, but the two chief 
are St. Michael's, and Trinity church; it en- 
joys many immunities, being a county incor- 
te of itſelf, and has ſeveral towns 
within its liberties ;z is governed by a mayor, 

two ſheriffs, ten aldermen, and ſub-officers 

keeps courts for hearing of caufes, and tri 
of felons, having a goal for offenders ; ſends 
two members to parliament ; and is 74 com- 
ted, and gi meaſured miles diſtant from 
— the biſhop is called, biſhop of Lircb- 
CO'VERLET or CO'VERLID (S.) an or- 
© namental covering thrown over all the other 

| cloaths upon a bed. 

CO-VE/RSED- SINE (S.) the remainder of 
the diameter of the circle after the verſed fine 
is taken out of jt. 

COVERT (S.) a hiding place, a thicket, or 
ſhady retreat; in Low, a covert-baron is the 
ſtate of a woman under the power and pro- 
tection of her huſband and femme covert is a 
married woman; in Fortification, covert-way 
is a ſpace of ground even with the field on 
the fide of the ditch, three or four fathoms 

broad, going quite round the half-moons and 
other works towards the country, 

- ſtealth, clandeftinely. hs 

CO'VERTURE (S.) any thing that hides, 
covers, ſaves, defends, or protects; in Lato, 
it is the ſtate of a married woman who is 
diſabled to make any bargains without the 
conſent of her husband. 

CO'VET V.) to defire, long after, or with 
for any thing very earneſtly. 

CO'VETABLE (A.) that is, or may be wiſh- 
ed for, or defired, 

CO'VETGUS (A.) very defirous of, or long- 
ing for ; alſo avaricious, grit ing, hard-heart- 
ed, and unwilling to part with any thing. 

CO/'VETQUSNESS (S.) an barneſt, unrea- 


C O U 


ſonable deſire of money, or the goods, or 
lands of another. 
CO“ VIN (S.) a Law me the ſecret con» 
ſpiracy, or agreement of two or more per- 
— to injure or defraud ſome other 4 
COUGH (S.) the troubleſome affliction that 
a perſon goes through, ariſing from a violent 
cold, &c. that obſtructs the lungs. 
COU'LTER (S.) the knife or cutting of ” 
a plough, commonly called a plough- ſhare. 
CODU'NCIL (S.) an afſembly or meeting of 
the moſt conſiderable perſons or officers in 
the nation, to concert meaſures for the 
adminiſtration of publick affairs. 

The Privy-Council, is a council of ſtate 
held by the King, to concert matrers for the 
ſafety, honour, and welfare of the 3 8 
ſuch as negotiations, or treaties with foreign 
Princes, iſſuing out proclamations and de- 
term ining important controverſies ; in Church 
Affairs, council has the ſame meaning with 
a ſynod, 

— or General Council, is an af- 
ſembly of all the Prelates in Chriſtendom, or 
their deputies, 
 Natienal Council, is an aſſembly of all the 
Prelates in a nation under their Primate or 
Patriarch. 

Provincial Council, is an aſſembly of the 
— a province under their Metropo- 


Council of War, either at ſea or land, is an 
aſſembly of the principal officers convened by 
the admiral or general, to conſult in what 
manner they had beſt act. 

Common-Council, is a court or aſſembly, 
wherein are made all by-laws relating to the 
city; of which there are two ſorts, the one 
conſiſting of the lord mayor and court of al- 

dermen, the other of deputies choſen by the 
ſeveral wards.— In France, councils are very 
numerous z they have their Council of State, 
Council of the Finances, Council of Diſpatebes, 
Council of Directions, Grand-Council, and ma- 
ny others. 


COU'NSIL or COU'NSEL (S.) a lawyer that 


pleads the cauſe of another at the bar of a 
court of juſtice, 

COU'NSEL (V.) to adviſe, admoniſk, or warn 
a perſon what to do, or leave undone. 


COU/NSEL ( $. ) advice, admoniſh nent, or 


warning a perſon what to do or leave undone. 
COU”'NSELLER or COU/NSELLOR (S.) 
— who gives advice, eſpecially in law af- 


rs. 

COUNT (S.) the foreign name of an earl; in 
Law, the original declaration in a real ac- 
tion ; in Cioct- mating, a Wheel which per- 
forms a revolution once in twelve hours, it is 
alſo called the locking. or detent wheel, upon 
account of its having twelve notches, into 
which a ſmall detent or hammer falls after 
the clock has ſtruck the number, or hour at 
which the motion- hand points, to perfor:n 
which the detent is lifted up by a ſmall ſtud, 
ä COUNT 


-  ertaking, or a perſon receives; alſo credit, 


c o u 
COUNT (v.) to tell the number of pieces of | - 


„in order to make known the ſum to- 


money 
. tal, or value ; alſo to ſee how many ſheep, | 


_ | hogs, horſes, &c, are in a field, ftable, &c. 
alſo to reckon, caſt up, eſtimate, value, or 


eſteem. | . ; 
COU'NTENANCE (S.) the look, face, or 
viſaze ; alſo the encouragement that an un- 


relief, eſtimation, or value. | 

COU/NTER (A.) oppoſite, or contrary to; 

but when applied to deeds, means an exact 

. copy, kept by the contrary party, and ſome- 
times ſigned by both parties. | 

- | Counter-changed, in Heraldry, is when 

there is a mutual change of the colours in a 
field, by one or more lines of partition. 

'_  Counter-chevroned, a ſhield chevrony part- 

ed by one or more partition lines. 

 _  Counter-componed, is when a bordure is 

x ſed of two ranks of panes z when it 
confifts ſts of but one rank, it is called componed, 

- when of more than two, cheeky. - 


Counter-ermine, a black with white 


ſpots. 

P paled, is when the eſcutcheon is 
divided into twelve parts, per feſſe; the two 
colours being counter - changed, ſo that the 
upper is of one colour, or metal, 8 
lower of another. 

Counter - paſſant, is when two lines a are_in 


a coat of arms, and the one ſeems to to quite | 


the contrary way from the other. 


Counter-pointed, is when two chevrons in| 


one eſcutcheon meet in the points, the one 
riſing as uſual from the baſe, and the other 
inverted falling from the chief; they may 
alſo be founded on the fides of the ſhield and 
meet that way. 
_ Caunter-potent, a ſur-reſembling the tops 
of crutches, called potents, 
_ Counter-quartered, is when the eſcutcheon 
is firſt quartered, and then each quarter is a- 
"divided into two, ſo that there are 
eight divifions. 
Caunter- ſaliens, is when two beaſts are 
born in a coat leaping from each other. 
Counter-tripping, is when two beaſts are 
born in a coat in a walking poſture, the 


head of the one being next to the tail of h. 
5 Crunter-bend, a bond of indemnification | 


| given to one who has given his bond as a ſe- 
curity for another's pa „ of a debt, or 
the faithful diſcharge of his office or truſt ; 
it is alſo called counter-ſecurity. 
Commier-charge, is a reciprocal recrimina- 
tion or charge brought againſt an accuſer, 
| Counter-deed, a ſectet writing, either be- 
fore a notary, or under a private ſeal, which 
defiroys, invalidates, or alters a publick one. 
Counter-plaa, in Law, a reply to a prayer, 
Counter-ſigning, the ſigning a writing for 
another perſon in the quality of ſecretary, 
Counter-«barm, a ſpell or charm contriyed 


1 b 


cou 


Counter — or Counter-flock, in the Zr. 
e rt of a N which is kept by 
an officer of t 

Counter-fugue, in in Mefict, when the fugues 
go contrary to one another. 

Counter-part, fomething oppoſite to ano- 
ther ; in Law, of an agreement between two 

rties, that copy which each perſon keeps, 

ſaid to be the counterpart of the others; 
and in Mufick, the baſs and treble are coun- 
ter or oppoſite parts, 

Counter-point, a. compoſition in Mufict, 

perfectly agreeable in all its parts, It is di- 
vided into fmplerand figurative ; the fimple 
is that uſed at the firſt introduciogot muſick in 
parts, wherein thenotes were all of the ſame 
time, and every note a concord; the gra- 
tive is that uſed when this kind of muſick 
was brought to a higher pitch, wherein dif- 
ferent time was introduced, and diſcords 
brought in between the parts. 

Counter-tenor, one of the mean or middle 
parts of muſick, an oppoſite to the tenor. 
D. . a plot laid to overthrow an- 

| er. 

Counter-rell, — of the rolls relating to 

„ 

Counter- allew-tail, an out-work in form 
of a fingle tenaille, wider at the gorge than 
the head». 

Counter-approaches „in Fortification, works 
made by the befieged when their trenches 
meet the beſiegers lines of attack. 

Counter-guard, a triangular work in form 
of a parapet, placed beyond the ditch, before 
the point and faces of the baſtion. 

Counter-martch, in War, a change of the 
face and wings of a battalion, whereby the 
men who were in the front come to be in the 
rear. E 
Counter-mine, in Sieges, a well and gallery 
drove and ſunk till it meet the enemy's mine, 
to t its effect. 

er-ſcarp, the ſlope or acclivity of the 
ditch, looking towards the campagne. 

Connter-vallation, a-ditch made round a 
beſieged place, to prevent the gariſon from 
making allies. 

Counter-mark, a mark put upon goods that 
have been marked before; alſo the ſeveral 
marks put upon goods belonging to ſeveral 
perſons, to ſhew that they muſt not be open- 
ed, but in the preſence of them all, or their 
agents, 2 — work, it us the mark 
punched comes the work at the ball, to ſhew 
that the metal is ſtandard ;- alſo an artificial 
hole made by jockies in old horſes teeth, to 
een ſor horſes of fix years 

0 

. any thing weighing equal to 
another 

COU'NTERFEIT (V.) to imitate, feign, 
diſſemble, falſify. 

COU'NTERFEIT S) may be either apply'd 
to the perſan W imitates, nm — 9a 


, 


to prevent another having effect. | 
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COU 

*."$fNembles, or falfifies, or the thing ſo done, 
as a piece of naughty, bad, falſe, or coun- 
terfeit coin, &c. | 

EOUNTERF/ORTS (S.) ſpurs or buttreſſes, 

ferving as props to a wall ſubject to bulge, or 

-- whichotherwiſe would be apt to fall 


COUNTERMA/ND (V.) to revoke, recal, 


diſannul or forbid an order before given out, 
which is now not to be executed. 
COUNTERVAVL (V.) to be of equal value 
to another thing; as alſo to be a ſufficient 
recompence, or reward, &c, 
COU/NTESS CS.) the wife of an earl, or 


count. 
COU'NTING-HOUSE CS.) an office, room, 
or place appointed to take in and ſettle the 
- accompts of a merchant or company; and 
© whenit belongs to the crown, it is called the 
court of green cloth, where the lord ſteward, 
lord treaſurer, comptroller and other officers 
of the king's houſhold fit to take the ac- 
compts of all the expences of the houſhold. 
COU'NTRY 89 in its full meaning, fignifies a 
nation, kingdom, principality, &c. but or- 
diuarily means only that part or place that is 
at ſotne diſtance from the city to wh ch it 1s 
- oppoſed, where there are but few houſes and 
inhabitants, and they employed in huſban- 
-- dry, &c. Y 
COUNTRY-MAN or COU'NTRY-WO- 
MAN (S.) one that lives at a diſtance from 
cities or great towns, whoſe employment is 
- farming, &c. alſo one that was born at, or 
comes from the ſame place, whether king- 
dom, or country, with another. ; 
COU/NTY (S.) originally fignified the eſtate 
of a count, or ſofar as he had any juriſdic- 
tion; at preſent, it is uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
with a ſhire, both containing a compaſs, or 
rtion of the realm, into the which, all the 
is divided for- the better government 
thereof; ſo that there is no portion of land 
but it is contained within ſome county ; there 
are 40 counties ih Eagland and 12 in Waks, 
Counties or ſhires are ſubdivided into tapes, 
| lathes, wapentakes, and hundreds, and theſe 
into tithings, c. la all the counties, ex- 
Durbam, Cumberland, and W:ftmoreland, 
are appointed every Michaelmas term 
under the denomination of ſherifts, tor the 
executing juſtice ; other officers of the coun- 


— 


ties are, lord lieutenant, who commands the 


militia, cuftos rotuloram, juſtices of the peace, 
bailiffs, high conſtables, and coroners, There 
are four of the counties called counties - pala · 
tine, viz. Lancaſter, Cheſter, Durbam, and Ely, 
which formerly had very great privileges, 
which are now very much abridged, _, 
Cauney- corporate, atitle given to ſeveralci- 
ties, or ancient boroughs, on which the kings 
of England have beſtowed ſeveral extraordi- 
nary privileges, annexing to them a particu- 
- lar territory or juriſdiction, 


COU/PED (A.) in Heraldry, any limb or 
„ Which ap- 


member born in an ef 


pears to be cut off. 


9 


neſs, undauntedneſs. 


baſſadors, or great men. 


— 


C0 U 
(S.) a motion in dancing, wherein 
one leg S little bent and ſuſpended from the 
ground, while the other moves forward. 

COU?PLE (S.) a pair, two things of like kind 
or ſort, as gloves, ſhoes, ſtockings, &c. ; 

Couple-cloſe, in Heraldry, the fourth part 
of a chevron. 

COUPLE VV.) to join, unite, tie, or bind 
together two things or ns. N 

CO UPLET (S) in a hymn, ſong, &c. when 
an equal meaſure, or equal number of verſes 

| . they are all called 
COW 4. 

CO/URAGE (S.) valour, ſtoutneſa, reſolute- 

COURA/GEOUS ( A.) undaunted, bold, tout, 
reſolute, fearleſs. 

COURANT (A.) in Heraldry, all creatures 
drawn running are ſo called; in Trade, the 
uſual or common price of any thing is called 
courant price ſo the allowed or national coin 
is called the courant, or current coin of the 
kingdom. 

COUAA'NT (S.) 2 daily journal, or account 
'of things as they paſs ; alſo a dance, 

COURIER (S.) a meſſenger that rides poſt, or 
haftily, eſpecially ſpoken of thoſe who are 

- Cent with lifpatches to and from princes, am- 


COURSE (A.) thick, mean, rough, ordina- 
ry, clowniſh, unmannerly, +. 
COURSE (S.) the limits of a 
the general manner of behaviour, or leading 
one's life, the rout or way a ſhip ſails in ref 
to the points or compals ; alſo the road, path, 


or way a perſon rides or walks, upon a jour- 
ney by land. 


2 — por 2 9 — a ſchool, ball, 
or college; alſo a horſe, parti 
—_— of hunting or allt i — * 
COU'RSES (S.) the natural purgations or 
cleanfings moſt women have from 14 to 43 
alſo the main- ſail and fore-ſail of a hi 
COURT (S.) the ce or houſe where the 
king refides ; alſo an area, or open place, 
before a fingle houſe or palace, or before a 
number of houſes, built for retirement from 
the noiſe and hurry of publick ftreets, fre- 
quently paved with broad ſtones, where no 
greater burdens are brought than what the 
ſtrength of one or two men can carry; 
alſo a large hall,or-publick room where juſt 
ice is adminiſtered, which goes by various 
names, according to the particular bufineſs 
| 2 there, wiz. 
Court of Chancery, or Court » 10 
court inſtituted — the Mar. of . 
common law ; the lord chancellor fits as 
judge in this court, and it is left to his diſ- 
2 * _— | 
Court of King*s-Bencb, a court where 
king himſelf is ſuppoſed to fit in perſon 11 
his court are try d matters relating to the 
crown and the peace. 6 
Court 
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Court of A 
try'd all cauſes relating to the revenue. 
Court of Common Pleas, in this court were 
| formerly try d all, cauſes both real and cri- 
minal 


Court of Admiralty, court wherein are 
tried cauſes relating to maritime affairs. 
Caurt of Arches, a court, to which lie ap- 
in . all parts 
the province o erbury.. 
ne of Marſpal's Court, a 
court which bas the direQtion of marſhal 


Court of Delegates, a court conſiſting of 
delegates, or commiſſh appointed by the 
King upon an appeal made to him. It is 
Dranted in three caſcs ; firſt, when a ſentence 
| op an eccleſiaſtical cauſe by the arch- 

| biſhop or his official ; ſecondly, when a ſen- 
tence is given in an ecclefiaſtical cauſe in 
places exempt; thirdly, when ſentence is 
given in the cdurt of admiralty in ſuits civil 
or marine, 3 the civil law. IK 

- Court of Peculiars u ſpiritual court, 

3n ſuch — as are not under the juriſdic · 
tion of a biſhop, but only of the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. 

Court of »Pozder, a court, which for- 
merly uſed to be held at publick fairs, for 
the preventing diſturbances, and redreffing 


Court of Prerogatives, a court, where all 
wills are proved, and adminiſtrations granted 
to the of him, who at his death had 
five pounds in the dioceſe, or ten pounds out 
of the dioceſe where be died; this court be- 
longs to the archbiſhop of Canterbury by pre- 
rogative · The archbiſhop of York has 4 5 
court which is called his exchequer. | 

Court of Requeſts, was an interior court of 
equity, wherein the parties acted by ſuppli- 
cation to the King; it is now abolith'd. , 

\ © Caurt Leet, a court held by the lord of the 


manor, wherein all offences under high trea- | . 


ſon are enquired into, | 
Court Lands, ſuch lands as the lord of a 
manor keeps for the expences of his family, 
aod for boſpitality. 
Cart Rall, a roll giving an account of the 
lands ing to the lord of a manor, with 
| , the names of the tenants, &c. Tenants 
Holding by the copy of this roll are called 


copy holders. 
COURT (V.) to addreſs a perſon, to requeſt a 
, favour of him or her, and in a particular 
manner apply'd to-a man's making love to 
a woman, in order to obtain her for his wife. 
COURT- DA'YS (S.) ſuch whereon any court 
is open to do b 


COU RTEOUS A.] kind, affable, good-hu- | 


moured, civil, gentle. | 
COU'RTESAN or COU'RTEZAN (S.) a 

woman of pleaſure, a profiitute, whore, or 

ſtrumpet, particularly ſuch as are converſant 


with people of ſuperior rank. 
COU'RTESY (S.) kindneſs, favour, civility z 


Exchequer, a eee 


C O W 


is Ow called 2 of England, 
wi a man marrying an heireſs poſſeſſed 
of lands of fee fimple, or fee tail, if he have 
a child by her, which comes alive into the 
world, altho' ſhe and the child die immedi- 
n the land during his 


COU'RTIN'(S$,) in Feortification, the front of 
the wall lying between two baſtions, | 

COU/RTLY (A.) airy, gay, genteel, ſpruce, 
nice, after the manner King's court, 

COU/RTSHIP ($.) the amorous way of ſpeak 
ing and behaving, uſed by lovers to their 
miſtreſſes before marriage, 

COU'SEN (V.) to cheat, impoſe upon, de- 
fraud, &c. 

COU'SIN (A.) a term of relation between the 
children of brothers and fiſters; alſo a. title 

| of honour beſtowed by kings on the grandees 
of their own, or thoſe of foreign nations. 

COU'/SSINET or CU/SHION (S.) in Acbi- 
tecture, the ſtone which covers a pedroit or 
pier, or which lies between the capital of the 
impoſt and the ſweep ;z alſo an ornament in 
the Jonick capital, between the abacus and 
quarter round, form the volutes. 

E£OQUSU” (A,) in ter 

colour of metal, placed on the ordinary as 

if it were ſewed on. 

COUVE'RT (s.) in Heraldry, ſomething like 

a piece of hanging or pavilion over the top of 

an ordinary, which does not hide, but ſerves 

only as a covering to it, 

CO/VY (S.) a flight or flock of fowls of the 

game, particularly partridges. 


COW (S.) what in the —_— —_— 
called a kine, that female creature that pro- 
duces much milk, both for food directly, and 
to make butter and cheeſe, and that alſo 
brings forth young, called calves, which, 38 
222288 maturity, the males are a- 
gain called bulls, and the females cowr, and 
the fleſh of theſe, when killed for food, is 
called beef, | 
COW (V.) to ſaub, fubdue, bring under, 
check, keep in awe. 
CO'WARD (S.] a fearful, diſpirited perſon, 
one that has no reſolution, hardineſs, or 
courage ; in Heraldry, it is a lion born with 
his. tail doubled, or turned in between his 


legs. | 

CO'WARDLINESS or CO'WARDICE (S.) 

ſearfulneſa, want of refolution to go through 

trouble or difficulties, mean- ſpiritedneſs. 

CO'WARDLY. (Part.) like to, or after the 

way and manner of à coward, fearfully, 

mean · ſpiritedly. 

CO/ WBRIDGE (S.) in Glamorganſbire, S. . 
ia a pretty good - town, where the juſtices 
hold — — for the county the 

week 'Eafter ; has a good market week · 
ly on Tueſday ;. is govern d by a bailiff annu- 
ally choſen, and fworn by the con- 


$ 


- ſable z trom 136 computed, and 175 


"2 
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. alſo behaviour, compliment; in Law, there 


„a piece of another 
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Se: COWES C8.) a fioted harbour for ſhipping | 


CRA 


in the Ile of Wigbt in Hampſhire. | 
CO/W-HERD (S.) the perſon or ſervant that 
looks after, or takes care of a number of 


cos. 

cowWI. 7s ) hood worn by ſome odd of 
which there ate two kinds, white and black; 
the white is worn when they are performing 
their ceremonies, the black is worn. in 
common. 

CO'WRING {S.) the quivering of young 
hawks, which ſhake their wings in token 
of obedience to the old one. 

CO/WSLIP (S.) a pleafant, ſmall, yellow, 
| ſprings flower, that blows in the months of 
April and May. 

CO XA or CO'CCYGIS OS (S.) in Anatomy, 
a bone joined to the lower part of the 0s 
ſacrum, conſiſting of four little bones, and 
two cartilages : The uſe of this bone is to 
ſuſtain the inteſtinum rectum; alſo the hip- 


bone. 

Coxa Muſculus, a pair of muſcles ariſing 
fleſhy from the os iſchium between the muſ- 
culi marſupialis & pyriformis, and deſcending 
obliquely terminate on each fide the os cocey- 
gis, and adjoining part of the os ſacrum ſerving 
todraw the os coccygis upwards and inwards, 

CO/XCOMB (8. that red tuft of fleſh that 
grows upon the head of a cock; alſo a nick 
name for a prating, ignorant, cunceited fel- 
low 


o_ -00 04S { A.) conceited, ſilly, fool - 


pertinent- ' | 

coy (A. — that nds a great deal of 

modeſty and 3 alſo nice, curious, 
dainty, or difficult. 


CO/ZEN (V.) to cheat, impoſe upon, bubble, 
or deceive. - . 


CO'ZENAGE (S.) the act of deceiving, cheat» | 


ing, bubbling, or —— on a perſ 

CRAB (S.) a ſea ſhell-fiſh wn 2 — 
ſmall; alſo a wild or ſower apple; an en- 
zine with claws to heave ſhips off or on the 
ſtocks, to launch ot them; alſo a per- 

ſon of an 3 diſpoſition. 

CRA'BBED (A.] four, rough, or unpleaſant, 
like wild or unripe fruit ; alſo croſs, peeviſh, 
or ſurly of temper : alſo hard, difficult, and 
knotty, like very abſtruſe problems, 

CRACK.) a noiſe. occaſioned by the ſudden 
burſting or ſplitting of a thing; alſo a cant 
name for a whore. 

CRACK V.) to make a noiſe like the violent 
ſplitting er- buraing of ſome ſorts of woed ; 
alſo to boaſt, brag, or value one's ſelf upon 
- ſomereal or imaginary perfection or poſſeſſion. 

CRA'CK-BRAINED (A) one that is difor- 
der'd in his ſenſes, or acts without thought 
or © * mult follow from 
ſuch doings 


CRA/CK EK 805 a ſmall enk made for | 


iport, that makes a- noiſe, or cracks often. 
CRA'TKNELS-(S,) hard cakes to eat for 
pleaſuie rather than bungerg,/that. make a 


C RA 
ARS» common inſtrument to put 


ts in to ſleep. or to rock them to 

9 them quiet; alſo that port of the ſtock 
of a croſs» bow where the bullet is put. In 
Surgery, it is the caſe in which a broken leg 
is laid or put after it is ſet and dreſs d; and 

s among the Sbipworty ots, it is the wooden 
frame in which a ſhip is either built or re- 

d, for the convenience of 
with-eaſe and ſafety. 

CRAFT (S.) a trade; alſo the utenſils · oſed 
in fiſhing ; alſo ſmall ſhips, hoys or lighters ; 

| alſo ſubtilty, cunning, ſlyneſs, a trick, de- 
vice, or wile. on | 

CRAFTY (A.) ly, cunning, watchful, ore 
that watches for advantages, and diſguiſes 
his intentions by filence, or dcuble-meaning 
expreflions. 

CRAG (S.) the top or nape of the neck; alſo 
the ſummit or apex of à rock. = 

CRA'GGED or CRA'GGY CA.) rough, un- 
even, brolcen, ſteep and difficult to go up. 

CRAM (V.) to ſqueeze or thruſt cloſe toge- 
ther ; alſo to over-feed, ; 

CRA/MBO (S.) a ſportive playing with omg 
in rhimes. 

CRAMP (V.) to confine a perſon in place « or 
time, to do ſomething that is thereby made 
difficult to perform. 

CRAMP (S.] a very troubleſome diſeaſe, that 
renders thoſe parts of the body affected very 
painful, and uſeleſs for a time, by violently 
diſtorting and contracting the nerves, Sc. 
alſo the name of a fiſh, of ſo cold a nature, 
that it is reported to denumb the hands of 

thoſe that touch it, ſometimes called a tor - 


| pedo; ; alſo the name of an iron faſtening uſed 
| 


Ma ſonry, to keey large ſtones from flying 
out of their place; alſo irons nailed to the 
carriage of a printer's prels, to.rug Rin wal 
out as occaſion requires. 

CRAMPONNEE” (A.) in Heraldry, 2 croſs 
 cramponee is that which has at each end a 
cramp or ſquare piece coming from it, 

CRA/MPOONS (S.) pieces of iron hooked 

at the r up Ann 


ſtones, &c. 

CRA/MP-RINGS (S.) certain rings worn by 
ſome people to prevent the diſeaſe called the 
cramp, generally made of thick iron wire 3 
alſo ſhackles or fetters put on felons, &c. 

.CRA'MPWORDS (S., hard, difficult, unu- 
ſual or uncommon. words ; alſo-in the Cont- 
ing Dialect, the ſentence of death paſs'd by 
the judge upon a criminal. 

CRA'NAGE (S.) a liberty to uſe à crane at 

a Wharf for the drawing of goods out of a 

ſhip ; it allo fignifies the money paid 2s a 

confideration for the ſaid grant. (9 

CRA'NBORN (S.) in Dærſegſbire, is well wa- 

tered, and pleaſantly ſeated, baving a chace 

| near it, many miles in length; it has a 

ſmall market weekly on Wedneſday ; 76 
computed, and 35 n miles diſtant 
from Landon, 


noiſe or crackling in their chewing. ; 


Aa CRA'NBROOK 


* 


— 
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CRA*'NBROOK - 8.) 4 large town, well paved, 
in Net, that has a conſiderable market week - 
INE Saturday; was formerly much noted 
great number of clothiers, but that 

trade * now almoſt loſt ; it is diſtant from 
London 44 computed, and 51 meaſured miles. 
CRANE (S) a bird that has a very long neck, 
bil} and legs; alſo a machine uſed for the 


g goods out of and into a ſhip, or put- 


g them into ware-houſes that are above 
the level of the ground ; alſo 'a name for a 
ſyphon, to draw off wine, &c, without the 
lees. 
CRA'NE- LINES (S.) in a Sbip, are lines go 
ing from the upper end of the ſoriefail rop- 
—_ to the middle of the fore · ſtays. 
CRA'NIUM (S. ) an aſſemblage of bones ſerve- 
ing as a cover tothe brain and cerebellum, 
© uſually called the ſkull, 
CRANK A.) healthy, merry, briſk, lively, 
alſo poſitive, or fure. 
ciANK 7; + (p86 vary raiſing water, is a 


CRE 
(S.) the thick buttery ſubſtance that 
— or ſwims upon milk ; alſo the choiceſt, 


Cream of Tartar, a preparation of tartar, 
made by boiling it in water till it is diſſolves, 
and paſſing the diſſolution through a ſtraining 
bag ; half the liquor being evaporated, the 
remainder is ſet to cool, 'which ſhoots into 
cryſtals, part ſwimming at top like a cream. 

CREASE (S.) the mark of a plait or fold in a 
garment, leaf of a book, Se. 


{CREASE (S.) to make a mark or wrinkle in 


per, filk, Cc. by plaiting, Cc. 
CREATE V.)] to cauſe, or bring into being 
from nothing; alſo to excite or ſtir up dif. 
CREATION (S/) the | 
A ) the producing or maki 
94 woe out of nothing, which amel 
m_ is the effe&t of God's power 
mo other formations and productions 
being properly transformations or changes of 


- kind of elbow, but in a ſquare form, project- ſhape only. 


ing from an axis or ſpindle, and ſerving by its 
rotation to raiſe and fall the piſtons, 
CRA'NNY S.) a ſmall ſlit, Fg or opening 
in a wall, wainſceting, floor, Cc. 
CRAP S. ) a cant name for money. ; 
CRAPE (S.) a light: kind of Ruff like gauze, 
made of raw filk gumm'd. and twiſted on 
the mill, worn by women for mourning. 


CRASH 8 ) a ſudden noiſe, the ſame with 


. Crack, 


.CRA'SIS (S.) a figure in Grammar that joins 
tao ſyllables in one, called alſo ſnare 3 
alſo a due or conſtitution 

the blood. 8 
.CRA*S>ITUDE ($.) thickneſs, or the third 
dimenſion of body. 
CRATER S.) a cup, bowl, or goblet ; alſo 
- a conſtellation in the ſouthern hemiſphere, 
-  contiſting, according to Pro/emy*s catalogue, 


CREA'TOR (S.) he that has the power of 
creation, which properly belongs to God only. 

CREA'TURE (S.) ſomething made or brought 
into being by another ; alſo a perſon ſo at- 
tached to the intereſt and commands of ano- 
ther, that he is to do whatever is pleaſing to, 
or promoting of the deſigns, inclination, or 

will of that other perſon. 

RE DENCE (8. belief, truſt, confidence , 
or aſſurance. 

CREDE/NTiALS (S.) letters of recommenda- 
tion and power, efperially ſuch as are given 
to ambaſſadors, or any publick m iniſters, by 
the Prince or ftate that fends them. 

CREDIBVLITY- or CRE/DIBLENESS (S.) 
probability, likelihood, the aſſurance ot truth 
that is in any relation or evidence. 

CRE/DIBDE (A.) that is probable, _ * 

| -worthy of being believed ; a perſon or ſtory 

, that deſerves credit. 4 


of 7 ſtars, Tycte's 8, and the Britannick 11, 
- alſo a has to Which bawks ars faflened when 


- reclaimed. 

CRAVAT (S.)-a Find of neck-cloth with 
two ends hanging down before, ſomewhat 
3 than the bands were formerly, and 
pflaited cloſe together. f 

AVE V.) to defire, wiſh, on long for 
rarneſtly ; to beg, pray, or or beſsech- f 

CRA/VEN (8. "a coward ; alſo an ancient 

manner of deciding rightly by combat. 


+ CRAVING (A.) defirous, covetous, longing" 


for, or geeedy of any thing. 
CRUE: che crop or repoſitory for the food 
in a bird, which performs the ſame office as 
the Aomach doth in other creature. 
CRAWL (V.) to ereep, or move ſlowly, par- 
ticularly ſpoke of inails, wor ina, Us: that 
do not go u 
chaT ON S. W a bſlance made * of dif. 
fetent coloarstodruw pictures with upon paper 
CRAZY (AJ) weak, ipfirm, ſickly, almoſt 


CREDID (S.) publick faith, or the confidence 
that one man puts in 3 the reputa- 
tion, honour,” or eſteem that a perſon or 
thing meets with, or deſerves. | 

and | CREDITABLE (A. honoumble, un. fit 
to be done. 

CRE/DITON or CRE/DEN-TOWN 68 Ji in 
Devonſbtre, a (mall town, fituate on the ri- 

ver Credey, between two hills; it has a mar- 
ket weekly, and is diſtant from London 147 
computed, and. 183 . meaſured miles; was 
formerly a biſhop*s ſce, which is now re- 
moved to &xeter; +: 

CRE*DITQR (S.) one who gives credit ao, or 
puts confidence in another, and generally 
applied to that perſon in trade who . a- 
nother with money or 


CREDU'LITY (S.) an cafineſs- of — 
that is ready to believe what another relates 
to be true, without cxamining into the ſe- 
veral circumſtances neceſſary to inform one 


work out; 8 to 9 with | 
N : 


: of the reality of the matter. 2 | 
rennen CRE 


« 


22 5 


iN. 


_ fition, gt od · natured, and ready to believe 
the fallacivus/pretences of defigning men, 
v ithout ſuſpecting, or thoroughly examining 


into them. (1 


© CREED (S.) a ſummary of the principal arti- 


cles of the Chriſtian faith; of which there 
ae three allowed by the canons of the church 
„. that called the Apoſtles Creed, which 
| tho? it b ars their name, is generally believ- 
ed to be compoſed a great while after their 
time; the A/hanzfian creed, or that of St. A- 
_ thataſiur; and the Nicene creed, which was 
compoſed at the council of Nice, held in the 
year 325. 3 1 
CREEK or CRICK (S.) a ſmall bay, or little 
harbour; alſo a narrow neck or gut that 
rung up in the country from the harbour, 
where goods, &c. may be landed; alſo a diſ- 
eaſe that affe*sthe muſcles of the neck, and 
renders them ſo ſtiff, that it cannot be rea 
dilv moved or turned about. 
CREEK (V) to ſqueek, or make a noiſe like 
a door, whoſe hinges want oiling, 
CREE'KLADE or CRICLADE (S.) in 
VViliſbire, a borough-town, that ſends two 
members to parliament z it has a ſmall mar- 
ket weekly on Saturday, and a good fiee- 
ſchool handſomely endowed z 65 computed, 
and $1 meaſured miles diſtant from London. 
CREEP (v.) to crawl flowly upon all fours, 
as dogs and other creatures often do; alſo to 
come ſilently, ſoftly, or unawares upon per- 
ſons to diſcover what they are doing, or to 


bear what they ate ſpeaking, as thoſe do |, 


that go without ſhoes, &c. | 

CREE'PER (8) any thing that crawls or 
creeps ; alſo the plant nightſhade, and ſe- 
veral others that gardeners plant to ſhade peo- 

le's windows in the ſummer- ume. 

CRE'MASTERS or SUSPENSO'RES (S.) 
two muſcles which keep the teſticles drawn 
up in the act of coition. 

CRENA/TED LEAVES (S.) in Botapy, ſuch 
leaves as are jagged, or have notches round 
the edges. | | 

CRENE/LLE (A.) in Heraldry, an honourable 
ordinary that is indented like the battlements 
of a houſe, | 

CREPITA'TION (S. ) a noiſe made by the 
breaking, cracking, or rattling of any thing, 
as the burning of thorns, the parching of 
peaſe, Te. 

CKE/PUSCLE (S.) ſee Twiligbt. 

CRESCENT (S.) a diſtinguiſhing mark in 
Heraldry, whereby the ſecond brother, or | 
family deſcending from him is diſtinguiſhed, 
VIZ. a kalfemcon with the horns turned in- 
wards. In Farriery, when that point of a 


horſe's coffia-bone which is moſt advanced, |. 
falls down and preſſes the ſole outwards, be | 


is ſaid to have creſcents ; in common, the word 

means increafing. | 
CREST (S.) in Armeury, the uppermoſt part 
of the armour w hich defends the head, rifing 
over the relt like a cock comb ; in Heral- 


CRE/DULOUS CA.) aperſon of an eaſy diſpo-/| diy, the u 


G 
ppermoſt part of an arms, lying 


over the-caſk or helmet; in Carthg, a piece 

. of ſculpture to adorn the top or head of a thing. 

CRE/STFALLEN (A.] ſpoken of a horſe when 

the upper part of his neck on which the 

main grows, does not ſtand upriaht, but in- 

clines to either fide ; alſo fearful, difpiri- 
ted, &c. ” 5.” 

CRE'VICE (S.) a ſmall: lit, chinle, or hole 

in a wall, floor, &c. - 

CREW (S.) a company or number of men in 
one place, generally apply'd to the men that 
g9 in one ſhip; when applied to the land, it 
commonly has a diſdainful meaning, ſpeak- 

ing of the perſons as if they were thieves, 

whores, &c. 89 a» 

CRE/WEL (S.) a fine ſort of worſted; com- 
monly made from the thrums or ends of the 
ſtuff of weaver's canes, uſed to mark or do 

curious needle-works with. 

CRE WET (S.) a ſma.l glaſs veſſel, common] 

uſed to put oil or vinegar in. 

CRIB (s.] a manger for cattle; alſo the name 
of a parcel of cards put out of thoſe dealt to 
the players, at their on choice, in a game 

called cribbage. | N 5 

CRIB V.) to with hold, keep back, pinch, 

or thieve a part out of money given to lay 

out for neceſſaries. 3; 

CRICK (S.) a pain in the neck, occcaſſon' d by 

cold, which ſtiffens and ſwells, the part ſo 

much, that it cannot be moved without 

great pain, or uneaſineſ mM. 

CRICKET (S.) the name of an inſect that 

makes a chirping noiſe like a bird, frequent 

_ about. bakers ovens; alſo à ſmall, low, 
wooden ſtool for children to fit. on 3; alſo the 

W of an exerciſe or game with bats and 

balls, { ' 0 8 1 2 

CRICKHO WEL. (S.) in Breckneckforre, F. &. 

a pretty town, ſeated on the UA, over which 

it hath a bridge; but the market is very 

mean; from London 119 computed, and 148 

meaſured miles. | 

CRICOHDES (S.) a cartilage -encompaſſing 

the larynx, or top of the wind- pipe. 

CRIER (S.) an officer in courts of jultice that 

makes proclamation of the buſineſs then and 
there to be done, calls the witneſſes; Cc. 
alſo a pariſh-officer that goes up and down 
the ſtreets to make proclamation of thing 
loſt, to be fold, &.. 

CRIME (S.] an offence, tranſgieſſion, or ſin 

againſt, or breach of à kn WW. 

CRI'MINAL S.) an offender, tranſgreſſor, 

or breaker of a law or command, ; 

CRIMINAL. (A.) finful, offenfve, or tend- 

ing to the breach of ſome. law...” or 

CRIMP (S) an agent or factor for thoſe mer- 

chants that trade in coal, or are concerned in 

ſhipping for that trade. | 

CRIMSON (S.) a curious deep red colour. 

CRINGE (V.) to make low bows and ſcrapes, 

to ſtoop. or ſubmir te, or comply with the 


A2 2 


hum outs of another. #8 
0 CRUNKLE 
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CRI'NKEE (V.) to ylait or fold; to run-in K eeunes alfo a name 


and out like the courſe of a river. 
CRI'PPLE (V.) to lame, burt, or diſable a 
perſon in his body ;/alfo to hinder or diſable 
--4 perſon from doing any thing by any means 

whatever ; oY | 


ERVPPLE: CS.) a lame or diſabled perſon, 
whether bodily or otherwiſe, — © 
CRI 518 (S.) the point of time that the ſe- 

yeral advantages and diſadvantages of any 
thing are brought to a compariſon and con- 
- fideration, in order to give judgment upon it. 
CRISP (A.) any thing that is in a ſtate of be- 
ing eaſily pulverized or crumbled, any thing 
that is dried or ſhfiveled up by heat. 
CRI'STA GALLI (S. an eminence in the 
- middle of the os ethmoides, advancing with- 
in the cramium, and to which is faſtened that 
pat of the dura mater which divides the 
rain called falx. Criſta is alſo a term in 
Surgery, for an excreſcence ariſing about the 
fundament, reſembling a cock's comb. 
CRITE'RION S.) the teſt or f of the 
truth or falſhood, goodneſs or badneſs of a 


thing. 
CRI'TICE (S.) a learned and ſkilful perſon in 


ay art or ſcience, one who takes a great | 


deal of pains to ſet the defects and beauties 
of an action, or writing in their true light. 
eRI / TIcAL (A.) curious, nice, very inquiſi- 
tive and exakt in examining into à thing ; 
ſometimes it is applied to time, as the very 
zuncture when a thing was done, or is proper 
to be done in; alſo the time when a diſeaſe 
- gives preper ſymptoms for a phyfician to 
make a judgment of the conſequence of a di- 
 RNemper that a perſon is afflicted with. 
_ CRI'TICESM (S.) a very uſeful and excellent 
art when properly applied, and ſkilfully uſed, 
+ being that Which by comparing a perſon's ac- 
tions or wntings by the laws and rules of 
© equity and truth, the errors that ariſe in ei- 
ther are diſcovered, or a way ſhewn how 
they may be amended, 
9 ) examine Roy, curi- 
y, and judiciouſly into any thing, in order 
to 46 Juſtice to all 2 Fo 
got thus, or are partial, by exhibiting the 
_ Faults, and omitting the beauties of a per- 
© formance, may more juſtly be ſaid to cavil 
than to criticize, n 
. © DTROAK or CROKE v.) to make an ugly, 
hoarſe noiſe, like a raven, toad, Cc. 
CRO'CH 8 lictle buds upon the top of a 
deere F126 


They who do 


given to ſeveral chymical preparations, from 
their reſemblante — in colour; ſuch as, 
Crocus Martis Aperiens, which is a prepa- 
ration made by expoſing iron plates to the 
air to contract a ruſt. 2 
Crocus Martix Affting ens, which is made 
by waſhing iron feveral times in ſtrong vine- 
gar, and then calcining it for ſive or fix hours. 
Crocus Metallorum; a kind of impure ,opake 
glaſs of antimony,” made by firing equal parts 
of powder of antimony and ſaltpetre well 
5 in an iron mortar, and covered with 
a nie. : W719 * 
CROFT S.) a ſmall cloſe or field near a 
dwelling houſe. NN 
CROISA'DE, CRUSA/DE or CRUSA DO 
(S.) an expedition againſt the Turks, under- 
- taken by the Chriſtians' for the recovery of 
Paleſtine, uſually called the Holy Land; it is 
called croiſade, becauſe the parties concerned 
were diſtinguiſhed by a croſs fixed to their 
garments, as a badge. | 
CKOI'SES (S.) thoſe who had been, or were 
going a pilgrimage to the Holy Land; alſo 
thoſe concerned inthe attempts for the reco- 
very of the Healy Land, ; 
CROIBANTEE” CA.) in Heraldry, à croſs 
ereſcented, ot having a creſcent or half moon 
fixed on each end. | 
CRO'MER (s.) in Norfolk, upon the ſea, 
ſhore ; *twas formerly a much larger town 
than it is how, containing two pariſh-church- 
es, one of which, with many of the houſes, 
was ſwallowed up by an inundation of the 
ſea ; it is yet a pretty large town, and well 
frequented by Ke, eſpecially for lob · 
ſters, which are caught here in great abun- 
dance; it is diſtant from London 102 com- 
puted, and 127 meaſyred miles. 
CROYNY (S.) a familiar or intimate friend or 
acquaintance. 321 N 
CROOK (S, a ſhepherd's ſtaff. 
CROOK (V.) to bend or make uneven, like 
the twining courſe of a river. | 
CROO'KHOKN or CRE'WKERN (S.) in 
Somerſetſbire, is a town three furlongs long, 
on the river Parret, near the confines of Der- 
ſetſbire; hath a confiderable market weekly 
on'Saturday for corn, ſheep, and other ne- 
ceffaries ; is diſtant from London 114 com- 
ted, and 133 meaſured miles. 
CROP (S.) the gathering or collection of corn, 
bay, &c. that any piece of ground affords 
alſo the craw of a birds a ö 


N 


CROCK (S.) a coarſe earthen 

c  carcaſe of a ſmall ſheep. 9", roy * 

CROCK (V.) to ſmut, daub, or black a thi 
with ſoot. 

CRO'CODILE- (8. ) 2 voracious, am 
creature that infeſts the river Nile ; it i 
| likes lizard 5 but is much ; 
there are ſome that are near thirty feet in 

length ; alſo a term in Rbererich, for an ex- 

_ preffivn that has à double meaning, - - 


a ſhepherd"#erook; hieroglyphically admoniſh- 


CROP{V.) to break or cut ſhort ; to clip or 
© eurtail a thing, as corn, flower, hair, &c. 
CROSE'TTE (S.) in ArchireFure, the retutns 
in the corners of chambranels, door · caſes, or 
- window-frames, called alſo ears, elbows,an- 

cones, prothyrides, ; 
Croſetie of a Lutters, the plaiſter or cover- 
ing near a luthern. 


CROVSIER (S. ) a biſhop*s ſtaff in the form of 
ing 
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them, ng ring to others, are, | 
K ought 5 true ſpiritoa funk | 


CRO'STERS(S.) a religious order, ſo called, 
becauſe 8 carry à ſtaff with a croſs at the 
end ; alſo in Afronmmy, four ſtars, that are 
ne ar the ſouthern pole, in the ſhape of a 
croſs, by which the ſouth pole is, or may be 
eaſily known to all perſons in the ſouthern 
- hemiſphere. | | Ng 
CROFSLET (S.) in Heraldry, is a ſmall croſs 
made at the extremity of a great one. 
CROSS (S.) a machine compo ſed of two pieces 
interſecting each other. In Potany, the ar- 
rangement of the petala of ſeveral flowers, 
which are to have no more nor leſs thin four 
petalz, and their calix to confiſt of four 


: gd the piſtil generally becomes the fruit. 


Heraldry, an ordinary conſiſting of double 

lines meeting, but not paſſing thro' one ano- 

+ ther, and forming four right angles near the 
fes point of the eſcutcheon, Alſo, an in- 
ſtrument uſed in Sarveying, being a braſs cir- 
cle divided into four equal parts, by lines in- 
terſecting each other in the center, at the ex- 
tremities of either of which is fixed a fight, 
with holes below each ſlit, for the diſcovery 

_ of diſtant objects. 


CROSS-GRA'INED CA.] peeviſh, humour: 


© ſome, difficult, hard to pleaſe, &c. 
CROTCH S. the forked part of a tree, &c. 
_CRO/TCHET (S.) the name of a mufical 
note, whoſe time is half a minim; alſo a 
fancy, whimſey, or chimeraz in Printing, 
two marks made thus [ p or thus () en- 
clofing à parentheſis ; alſo” certain ſtrokes 
hooked at each end, ſerving to link or bind 
ſeveral articles together. 


CROUCH (V.) to bow, or pay ſubmiſſion in| 


very humble manner, to beg, pray, Cc. 
ww: 24 (S ) the buttocks or hinder part of a 
horſe. | 
CROUP'ADE (S.] in the Menage, a leap 
hig her than the curvette, wherein the fore 
and hinder legs of a horſe ktep an equal 
* height, being truſs'd under his belly, and not 
ſo much as ſhe« ing his ſhoes. | 


CROU'PER (CS.) that part of a horſe's fur-|_ 


niture that goes under his tail to keep the 
ſaddle ſteady. 


CR O 
WD Ss.) = odd a, or multitade of 
people very cloſe together 3 alſo a fiddle. 
Of/WLAND or CROY'LAND(S.) in Lin- 
'eoln ſpire, formerly noted for a great abbey or 
monaſtery of Bznedi&ins monks,. and now 
particularly for its extraordinary ſituation, be- 
ing ſo encompaſſed with ſens, bogs and 
pool, that it is inacceſſible on the ſouth 
"and weſt fides ; it conſiſts of three ftreets ſe- 
parated from each other by water-courſes, 
- planted with willows, built on piles driven 
into the bottom of the great p 
by a triangular bridge are contrived and 
built: And tho the town is p well in- 
habited, yet the market, which is weekly 
on Saturday, is but a poor one ; their greateſt 
gain is from fiſh and wild ducks, which in 
the month of Auguft are ſo very numerous, 
that they drive 3000 into a net at a time; 
there are a great many pools in and near the 
town for the liberty of fiſhing, in which 
they pay the crown $99 J. per Annum : No 
corn grows within five miles of the town, 
upon account of its being in the midf of the 
fens ; diſtantTrom London 71 computed, and 
$8 meaſured miles. 
CROWN (V.) to finiſh, compleat, or ſet the 
laſt hand to a thing. * 
CROWN (S.) an ornament worn on the head 
by ſovereigns, as a mark of their dignity. It 
was at firſt only a fillet tied round the head ; 
but was afterwards made of all ſorts of leavey 
and flowers, and other rich ſtuffs, and ſome- 
times adorned with jewels of great value; 
the high-prieft among the Fews, wore a 
crown, which girt about his mitre, or the 
lower part of his bonnet, and was tied hehind 
his head; on the fore-part was a plate of 
gold, upon which was engraven Ba to 
the Lord. Among the Romans, new- married 
people wore crowns upon the wedding-day 
they were likewiſe worn at feaſts, and were 
compoſed of herbs that had the quality of 
9 ſtrengthening the brain. 
' The Mil rary Crown, among the Romans, 
was given to him who had fignalized himſelf 
in ſome martial exploit. | 
De Oval Crown was beſtowed upon a ge- 
neral who had been victorious over ſlaves. 


CROW (S.) the name of a large 
pid; alſo an iron inftrument uſed as a lever 
to move things of great weight and bulk, 
blocks of marble, & c. In Fowling, a large 


ſurgeons uſe an inſtrument for extractin 
dullets, broken bones, &c. called a crow's 
bull; in a Ship, thoſe ropes that are divided 
into many parts by the dead-man's-eye, 
are called crow's feet ; as are thoſe croſs irons 


that are uſed in the military art, which being 


thrown any way have always one ſpike up- 
wards to lame the horſes, &c. when an army 
is routed, S. 


CRO M v.) to make a noiſe like a cock 3; alſo 


jet to catch wild fowl is called a crow net; 
2 


_ to boaff, brag, vaunt, or ' tyrannize over 2 


0 


The Naval or Roftral Crown was preſented 
to him who firſt boarded an enemy's ſhip, 
The 05fidtonial Crown, was given to him 
who raiſed a fiege. 1 
PP. Miral Crown 2 given to him who 
caled the walls of a befieged place, and 
See wore Ve Rs. pri 
The Triumphal Crown was given to a ge- 
neral who gained a battle, or conquered a 
province. | 
© The Caftrenſis was a crown given him who 
firſt entered an enemy's camp. 
The Civic Crown was given him who ſaved 
the life of a citizen. 
* The Laurel Crown given by the Greeks. to 
the victorious Arblete, or thoſe who con · 
teaded in the Olympic games,. Crows 
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Crown of Thorns,a crown NN cr ee ee wan 


; four 2. by Pontius Pilate, by way of de- 
riſion for his Riling bimſclf King of the Juen. 
p  Radiated Crowns, . crowns with twelve 
: ts, worn by the ancient emperors. 
e or Flewered Crowns, thoſe of 
pearls, or Jeayes, of ſmallage, parſley, Ce. 
x Fach were anciently almoſt all crowns, even 
thoſe of ſovereign princes, tho' not uſed in 
their armories tall of late. 
Croun, in Commerce, a name given to both 
_ foreign and domeſtick money, of or near the 
value of five ſhilling fterli 
_ Crown, in Architefure and Aſtronomy. See 
Coron s. are 
Crown or Coronet, in Heraldry, 1s, placed 
in the mantling of an armoury, to ſhew the 
dignity of the perſon who bears it, | 
Crown-Office, an office ſo called, becauſe 
the crown 18 more immediately concerned in 
the tranſactions there: The clerk of this 
office is chief manager in caſes of error, tri- 
als of peers, indictn ents in the crown, in- 
formations, recognizances, writing of plead- 
ings, declarations, and other proceedings up- 
on record, 6 _— 
\, Crown-Glaſe, the fineſt ſort of glaſs for 
windows, | „ 
Crown-IWheel of a watch, that part next | 
the balance, which by its motion drives it. | 
Crewn-Poft, in ArchiteAure, a poſt which 
ſtands between two principal rafters, 
CRO/WNING (S.) in Acbitecture, that 
which finiſhes a decoration; in Common 
Speech, it is the compleating, finiſhing, , or 
- ſetting the laſt hand to a thing; alſo. per- 
forming the great ceremony to a king, of 
owning and accepting him as ſuch, by the 
publick performance thereof. 
CRO YDON CS.) in Surrey, a large, hand- 
ſome tou n, upon the edge of Banſſed Downs, 
from which, to the river Thames, the county 
being all paſture grounds, is incloſed the ma- 
nor belcnging to the ſee of Canterbury ; the 
archbiſbpps bave a palace here,which is now 
- little uſed ; the hoſpital for a warden and 28 
men and women, and the free-ſchool and 
church, are large, handſome buildings; the 


market is weekly on Saturdays; abundance | 


of corn, and puiticularly oats and oatmeal, 
are bought here for I enden; there are two, 
fairs annually, viz, June 24, and Sept. 21, 
to the latter great numbers of the lower claſs 
3 go from London, from which it is 
10 miles diſtant. | 
CRU CIE (S.) a melting pot uſed by Silver-: 
Jmiths, Chymiſts, Sc. to melt down metals, 
©" Ores, &c. in, ſo tempered, that no fire is 
© tos ſtrong for it, | | 
CRU CIFIX s.) a repreſentation of Chriſt 
upon the croſs; ſometimes painted oo A 
flat, but more generally carved out of ſome 
ſolid matter, uſually worn in the pockets 
or about the necks of devotces in the pop ſh 


CRU mortify, or 
due but more particularly to put to de: 
by nailing to a croſs as a puniſhment, _ 
oof A.) raw, undigeſted, irregular, un- 
refined. 
CRU'DITY (S.) rawneſs ; alſo. the ſtate of a 
diſeaſe, wherein the morbific matter is not 
yet come to a head, but increaſes the diſeaſe. 
CRUEL (A.) without tenderveſs or compaſ+ 
fion, hard hearted, fierce, and brutiſh; alſo 
aintul, grievous, hard to be born, 4 , 
RU'ELTY or Ci U”'ELNESS (S.) torment- 
ing, hard-heartedneſs, unkind or unnatural 
uſage, fierceneſs, bloody-mindedneſs, 
CRUISE (V.) to fail backward and forward 
upon the ſeas and coaſt of any country, in, 
order to protect the ſhipping of one, and to 
take thoſe of another prince or ſtate. 
CRU'ISER (S.) a ſhip that guards the coaſts, 
in order to keep away pirates, &c, allo, ts 
make prizes of the ſhips belonging to ſome 
particular prince ; and in general, any one 
© that is upon the watch to rob another. 
CRUMB (O.) a ſmall piece, or little part of 
any thing alſo the ſoft or inſide part of a 
loaf of bread. | 
CRU'MBLE or CRUMB (V.) to break in 
ſmall parts, by rubbing between the hands, &c. 
CRU'MMY 15 full of crumb ; alſo fat, rich, 
plump, or fleſhy. F | | 
CRUMP (A.) deformed, crooked, diſtorted, 
out of regular ſhape and proportion. 
CRU'MPLE. (V.) to tumble, diſorder, ruffle, 
or make irregular marks or creaſes in a gar- 
ment, Sc f 
CRU OR (S) the thick, globulous part of the 
blood, when ſeparated from the ſeium. 
CRU PER (S.) the buttock or rump of a 
horſe ; alſo the leathern girdle that goes under 
his tail, to hold the ſaddle faſt on his back. 
CRU'RAL VEIN and A'RTERY (S.) in A. 
natomy,the large artery and vein of the thigh. 
CRU/REUS (S) in Anatomy, a muſcle faſtened 
to the thigh: bone, ſerving to extend the leg. 
CRUE or CRU'ET (S.) a glaſs phial ot veſſel 
to hold and mix oil and vinegar, Sc. 
'CRUSH v.) to one violently ; to break 
or put out of its form by extraordinary preſ- 
firg ; alſo to ruin, hinder, pane; or 4 
point a perſon by oppteſſion or otherwiſe, 
CRUST $.) the external and hard part of a 
body, particularly of bread, or any 
matter made of flower, 


[CRUSTA VILLOSA (8.) the fourth thnic, 


or coat of the tomach, 

CRUSTACEQUS (A.)] fhelly, or covered 
with a hard cruſt or Coat called a ſhell, par- 
ticularly ſpoken of fiſhes, ſuch as the crab, 
lobſter, oyſter, cockle, Sc. 

CRU'TCHES. S.) inftrumepts made uſe of 

by lame p<rſons to aſſiſt and enable them to 

walk, work, &c. and metaphorically any aſ- 
ſiſtance of any kind whatever, 


religion; | 
CRUCIFIXION ts.) the nailing ot faſtening to] 


- 


CRU'STINESS (S.) pettuſhacls, crolincle, 2 
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| alſo the condition of a loaf of bread, the out. Cube Rot of a Number, is @ number 


fide of which is covered all over with cruſt. 


which being multiplied into itſelf, and again 


CRY (V.) to ſhout or bawl out, to make any] into that product, give the number of which 


kind of mournful noiſe upon account of pain 
ſorrow, grief, &c. to weep, or expreſs the 

real or pretended ſorrow of a perſon by tears, 

alſo to publiſh,declare, or proclaim any thing 

in the publick ſtreets, &c, 

CRY'PTA (S.) a ſubterraneous place; alſo a 
vault under a church, wherein the dead are 

interred. 

CRYPTO/GRAPHY S) che art of expreſ 
ſing our ſentiments ſecretly, by writing in cy- 
phers, figures, uncommon characters, c. 

CRYPTO/LOGY (S.) the art of private talk- 
ing, whether it be by language, motions, c. 

CRY'STAL (S.) a minergl ſtone reſembling a 
diamond, but inferior to it, both in hardneſs 
and luſtre ; it is found on the tops of high, 

tough, craggy mountains, whence it is very 

' probable, it had its name rect cryſtal; there 
is alſo a factitious ſort made at glaſs-hovſes, 
which is in reality nothing but a very fine 
ſort of glaſs. 

and CRYSTAL. (S.) a tranſparent ſoſſile, 

brought from Iſland, ſoft as talc, clear as 
rock cryſtal, and without colour, famous for 
its unuſual refractions; it takes a read heat 
without loſing its tranſparency, and calcines 
without fuſion ; ſteeped in water it loſes its 
natural poliſh, and rubbed on cloth is electri- 
cal, In Chymiſtry, that part of a lixivium or 
lye made of any metal or mineral, which re- 
mains congealed after part of the moiſture is 
evaporated, of which there are many ſorts 
uſed for various purpoſes, as, cryſtal of cop- 


the root is ſought. 

CU'BIT (S.) a meafure- for lengths uſed by 
the ancients, and- particularly the Hebrews, 
taken from the length of a common man's 
arm, from the elbow to the extremity of the 
middle fing er. 

CU/BITVUS (S.) that bone of the arm between 

the elbow and the wriſt, | 

CU'BO-CUBE (S.) a Mathematical term uſed 
by the old algebraiſts to expreſs the fixth 
power, now generally wrote x6 or ab, Cc. 
that is, a continual involution of the root 
five times; as 64 repreſented by x6, is the 
cubo- cube of 2, or x; as 117649 repreſented 
by ab, isof 7, or a. 

CU/CKFIELD (S.) in Suſſex, whoſe market 
is weekly on Friday, tho' originally it was on 
Monday; it is diſtant from London 34 com- 
puted, and 40 meaſured miles. 

CU'/CKING-STOOL (S.) an inſtrument fi 
merly uſed to puniſh ſcolding women; alſo 
called a tumbrel and trebuchet ; it was a chair 
in which the offender was faſtened, and ſo 
ducked in a pond of, water. Bakers and brew- 
ers for tranſgteſſin? the law were alſo fixed in 
ſuch a chair, and ſo ducked or plunged in n 
ſtinking pond, or other filthy place. 

CU/CKO1D (S.) an ignominious name given 
to the husband of a woman that criminall 

|  converſes with other men, ſuppoſed to ari 
from bi» incapacity or frigidity. . 

CU. U'LLAT: FLOWER (S.) a beautiful 
blue flower, called by ſome'monk's hood. 


per is made by diſſolving copper in ſpirit of CUCU'R&ITE (S.) a chymical veſſel made of 


nitre evaporated and cryſtallized, to gain the 
-  Falt for cauſticks, &c. 
CRY'STALLINE HUMOUR (S.) a thick 
humour in the middle of the eye, ſhaped 
like'a convex lens, ſomething flatted, ſerving 


to refract the rays of light, that they may 


meet in the retina, and form an image upon 
it, whereby viſion may be performed; it 1s 
the flatneſs or convexity of the cryſtalline bu- 
-  mour,that makes people long or ſhort lighted. 
CRYSTALLIZA'TION OF SALTS (5,) in 
 Chymiſiry, is when they are freed from their 
aqueous part, and at liberty to ſhoot into cryſ- 
tals, which is a property peculiar to ſalts. _ 
'CRYSTALLIZE (V.) to reduce ſalts, &c. 
into ſmall pieces exceeding clear and tranſ- 


R . 5 
CRY'STALLOMANCY (s.) à method of | CU/DGEL (S.) any ſtick of a moderate ſize 


foretelling future events by means of a mir- 
ror, wherein that which is wanted to be 
known, is pretended to be repreſented. 
'CUB (S.) the young of a bear, fox, Cc. 
CRIED S.) the quantity or ſolid con- 
_ tent of any matter or 
ther liquid or ſolid. 275 5 


cqual ſaces, all at right angles to one ano- 
ther; in ſiritbmetici, a number produced by 


body, whe-| 
CUBE (S.) a regular ſolid, with fix ſquare and 


_ 7 the multiplicaticn ofa ſquare by us root, | 


glaſs, earth, or metal, almoſt in the ſhape of 
a common quart bottle, to rectify and diſtil 
liquors in. 

CUCU'YOS (S) a fly in America, which is 
ſaid to give ſo ſtrong a light in the dark, as 
to do the office of a lamp or candle. 

| @UD (S.) ſometimes means the infide of the 
throat, and ſometimes the food that a cow 
kceps there, and chews over again, from 

whence, Jo cheto the cua, fiznifies to ponder, 
think, or ruminate upon à thing much or 
often, Cc. 

CU/DDY (S.) the place in a firſt-rate man of 
war between the captain's and the lieute- 

nant's cabin and the , divided into ſe- 
veral ſmall cabins for the maſters and ſecre 
taries offices, Cc. * 
that can be freely and eaſily handled. 

CU'DGEL (V.) to beat, threſh, correct, or 

chaſtiſe with a ſtick. | 

| CUE (S.) a notice, token, or item, what or 

when to ſpeak ; alto the diſpoſition or incli- 
nation that a perſon is in to do or let a thing 
alone; allo the name of a particular ſort of 

; ig, =P | | 

CUFFS.) that part of a coat at the bottom 

of the arm, or next the hand, that turns vp 

| ' or 
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CUM. 


er back 
uff or cloth with the | garment and ſome- 
times of another fort; alſo a blow or box of 
the car with the palm of the hand; 
_ | nick-name given to an old man. | 
CUFF .) to flap or ſtrike a perſon with the 
of the hand ; alſo to make or put on 
.- that part:of the Neeve of a coat, gown, &c. 
that turns up, or is doubled. | 
CUIRA'SS(S.): a thin, light, Neel, armour, 
that coyers the body from the neck to the 
_ © waiſt; before and behind. * 43 


CUIRASSIE/RS (s.) horſemen ſo armed, as| 


a defence againſt pikes and ſmall-ſhot, 
-CUL DE FOUR (S.) a low ſpherical 
.. vault; alſo the arched top of a niche. 
-CUL DE LAM (S.) an ornament in archi- 
tecture, wreathed ſomewhat like a teſtudo, 
uſed to finiſh the bottom of a work. 
Cuil L (v.) to pick, chuſe, ſeparate, or take 
⁊ fe out of a great many. ; | 
CULL{S.) a cant word for a man, either good 
or bad,but generally means one that a weach 
has pick'd up for ſome naughty purpoſe. 
-CU'LLENDAR (S.) a baſon or pan bored 
of holes to let the water run or drain from 


917 


kind of 


CUP 
Cheſter ; and partly in that of Carlifle ; fend 
ſ members to parliament, has 14 market- 
towns, and 58 pariſhes; is divided into five 

wards, and contains 14825 houfes, and about 
| 75000 inhabitants, and is 168 miles in cir- 

cumnference ; is very mountainous, and con- 
ſequently not very fruitful, yet there are 
many fertile vallies, both for tillage and paſ- 
| turage; the air is ſharp, and the bowels of 
the earth are well ſtocked with mines that 
are rich in copper, iron, and lead ores, alſo 
black lead and coals ; the ſea, and its large 
lakes and meen, are plentifully furniſh'd 
with fiſh. and fowl; its chief manufactures 
are fuſtians, linen, and coarſe broad-cloths. 
This county has more Roman antiquities than 
any other, for being the utmoſt limits of 
their poſſeſſions, it was always well ſecured 
by their gariſons, and defended by the fa- 
mous wall, called the P:&#s wall, which ran 
from ſea to ſea about 100 miles, was 8 foot 
broad, and 12 foot high, upon which was a 
watch-toweratevery miles diſtance,in which 
ſoldiers were conſtantly kept; beſides which, 
there were'25 publick caſtles, and all the 
houſes of the nobility and gentry were built 
caſtlewiſe, to defend them from the incur- 


peaſe, beans, collyflowers, greens, &c. 
PE ry —— 8. jon gt cuſtom in Scot- 
- land, which gave a lord the liberty of lying 
the firſt night with his vaſſal's bride. 
'CU/LLITON 8.) in Devonſbire, is a pretty 
town, with a large market weekly on 
urſday; diſtant from London 125 com- 
puted, and 159 meaſured miles. 


'CU'LMEN (S.) the apex, top, or ſommit of 


\CULMIFEROUS PLANTS (S.) in Botany, 
- Auch as have a hollow, ſmooth-jointed fra llc 
at eachjoint; the ftalk is wrapped about with 
narrow, ſharp-pointed, fingle leaves, and the 
ſeed is encloſed in a chaffy huſk. = 
-CU'LMINATE (V.) to aſcend or riſe up to 
the top; ſo in Aflronamiy, the ſun or ftar is 
aid to culminate, when it comes to or is upon 
the meridian' of the place where the obſer- 
vation is made. 

CUAYABLE (A.) faulty, guilty, blameable. 
"CULPRI'T:{S.) in a court of jud ,A 
criminal, or one indicted for a crime. 
CULTIVATE (V.) to till, improve, enrich, 
or make better. 5 | 
-CULTIVA'TION (S.) any improvement, in- 

creaſing, or amendment. . 
CU L Tux E (S.) huſbandry, tillage ; inſtruc- 
tion, or education. | 
CU/LVER 8.) a particular ſort of doves or 


CU'LVERIN s.) a Piece of ordnance, of 


which ſome are 13 feet long, and 5 f inches 


© Jn bore, ſome 11 feet long, and 5 inches in 
the bore, and fome 12 feet long, and 5 
inches bore. 
CV MER (V.) to trouble, ſtop, hinder, 
crowd, or diſcompoſe. | 
'CU*MEERLAND'(S.) one of the northern 
counties of Eng/and, partly in the dioceſs 


| 


ſions of the Scots. 

CU 'MBERSOME { A.) large, unwieldy, trou- 
bleſome, incommodious. 

CUNE”TTE (S.) in Fortification, a deeptrench 
about four fathoms wide, ſunk in the middle 


of a dry moat. 


CUNT/CULOUS A.) full of holcs or hiding - 
places, like a rabbet-warren, 1 
CU'NNING (S.) ſkill, art, ingenuity, or ca- 

pacity of invention or performance ; alſo 
. craftineſs, lyneſs, . cautiouſneſs. 
CUP (S.) a drinking veſſel; alſo the huſks 
which acorns and flowers grow. 
CUP (V.) to perform the operation of cupping 
; with a wide, hollow inſtrument made of 
glaſs, filver, &e, which is applied to the moſt 
fleſhy part of the body, where the large veſ- 
ſels and nerves cannot be burt, both with 
ſcarification, and without it, ſometimes to 
divert or ſend the blood to another part, or 
let it out, Ia 
CU'P-BOARD. (S.) a convenient place with 
| ſhelves, doors, &c. to put pans, aiſhes, &c. 
m or upon, = 
CU PID (s.) the god of love 3 he is repreſented 
under the form of a little boy, with wings 
upon his ſhoulder, a quiver of arrows at his 
back, and a bow in his hand, © 
CU'POLA (S.) in Acbitecture, the ſame with 
dome, 4 : % 
CU'PPING, (S.) an operation in Surgery, 
which diſcharges blood and other humours by 
the ſkin, collected by a cupping-glaſs. 
CU'PPING-GLASS (S.] in ourgery, au in- 
ſtrument uſed: in cupping, to collect the 
blood or humour into a tumour under the 


. 
* 


Akin, which are diſcharged by making ſeve- 
- ral incifions with a ſcariſicator. | 


mn 
%. 


CU R 


CU/P-SHOT or CU'P-SHOTTEN (A.) fud- 
died, drunk, overcome with liquor, &c. 
CU'RABLE (A.] that is capable of being 

healed, - recovered, amended, reſtored to 
health and ſoundneſs, whether the patient 
or thing be fick, diſordered or lame. 
CU/RACY or CU'RATESHIP (S.] a pariſh 
which has a curate belonging to it. 
CU/RATE (S.) a miniſter of a pariſh, who 
has the cure of ſouls ; alſo one who officiates 
in the room of the incumbent. 
CU'RATOR S.) in Law, & perſon who has 
the care of the affairs of one who is eman- 
cipated or interdicted. In Romiſh Countries, 
a minor has a tutor aſſigned him till he is 14 
years old, from which time, tilt the age of 


, he has a curator ; in the United Provinces, | 


it is an officer who has the direction of the 
affairs of an academy; that of Leyden has 

three, and the bourgemaſters of the city 
have a fourth. _ 

CURB (V.) to ſtop, check, reſtrain, or keep 
vnder. 

CURB (S.) any hindrance, flop, let or pre- 
vention; alſo a ſwelling below the elbow of 

a a horſe's hoof. | | 

CU”RDLE (V.] to coagulate, or collect the 

thicker part of a liquor into a conſiſtence 
like milk, when any acid matter is put in- 
to it. 

CURE (V.) to recover a fick perſon to his 
health; to heal a wound, ulcer, &c. to re- 
med or prevent an inconvenience. 4 

CURE OF SOULS (S.) a benefice, the in- 
cum bent whereof has the care and guidance 
of the ſouls of thoſe belonging to it; in Fal- 
conry, a remedy given the bird in form of 
little pellets to dry up their phlegm, from 
the appearance of which, when evacuated 
they judge of the ſtate of the bird 

CU'R-FEU (S. ] a law made in the time of 
William the Conqueror, that no perſon, on 
pain of being ſeverely puniſhed, ſhould have 
a light in his houſe after $ o clock in the 
evening, which they were put in mind of 
by the ringing of a bell at that time; alſo a 


cuſtom ſometimes obſeryed in a city taken 


in war, 

CURKVOSITY or CU'RIOUSNESS (S.) that 
fac.Ity of the ſoul, ſometimes called deſite, 
ſometimes inquilitiveneſs ; a ſo any thing that 
is rare, uncommon, or very delicate, either 
by nature or art. loo 

CU'RIOUS (A.) inquiſitive, deſirous of know- 
ing, ſeeing, or poſſeſſing ; allo nice, delicate, 
correc, exact, or fine, 

CURL (V.) to rol! up in rings like hair in 
perriwigs. | 


CURL (S.) a roll or ting of any thing natural 


or artificial. 


CURLE'W GSS.) a water-fowl ſpeckled with 


red and black ſpots. | F 
CU'RLING STUFF Gs.) with Car pentes, 
wood of which the grain does nt run trait, 


CURMU'DGEON (S.) a niggardly, covetous, 
+14 Bb 4 planet 


cloſe-fiſted, mean-ſpirited perſon. 


CUR 

.CURNOCK (S, ) a corn- meaſure, qpntaining 

| four buſhels, or one ſack. N 

CURR (S.) a dog, eſpecially of a mongrel or 
mixed ſpecies. 

CU'RRANT (S.), running, any thing that is. 
generally received, as a ſtory, report, money, 
&c, alſo a ſmall, pleaſant fruit brought from, 
the Levant, of the grape kind. | 

CU'RRENCY or CU'RRENTNESS. (8. 
uninterruptedneſs, freedom, or paſſage of 
money, bilis, or any thing elſe that goes 
from one to another without objeCticn. . 

CURRENT (A.) any thing that goes from 
one to another without, objection, as money, 
bills, opinions or reports. "Ow 

CU'RRENT (S.) a running ſtream; in Wa- 
wvigation, it means a ſtrong rapid motion of a 
ſea or riv-r, that frequently runs upon a par 
ticular point of the compals, and often con- 
trary to the ſhip's motion, whereby it. 
greatly retarded and hindered ; the curious al- 
lowing for theſe impediments, is one of the 
greateſt difficulties in the whole art. 

CU'RRIE« (S.) the dreſſer and colourer of 
leather after it comes from the tan-yard. , , 

CU/RRISH (S.) of a ſnarling, doggich, ill- 
natur d diſpoſition. | | 

CU”RRY (V-) to dreſs or prepare leather for. 
ſeveral uſes after it is tanned; to comb, clean, 
or dreſs horſes; alſo to fawn, flatter, 
comply with another perſon's humour, in or- 
der to get into his favour, &c. 

CURSE (V.) to wiſh ill to a perſon ; in «he 

Church Language, to excommunicate or lay 
under an interdict. | 

CURSE (S.) a puniſhment or judgment in- 
flicted upon any people by heaven, for the 
fins of the nation Cc. 

CU'RSEDNESS (.) the wickedneſs, badneſs, 
or vileneſs of any perſon or thing; the being 
under or deſerving of a curſe. 1 

CU/RSITOR (S.) an officer belonging to the 
court of Chancery, that makes out original. 

_ writs for ſome particular county or counties.” 

CU/RSOR (S.) a label of brafs divided lke a 

line of fines, and fliding in a groove n ade in 

the middle of anot ner label, repreſenting the, 
horizon, ard at right angles to it. 

CU'RSORILY (Part.) lightly, baftily, with- 
out much care or regard. au 

CURST or CU*RSED (A.) fierce, ill- natur d, 

crabbed; alſo one under ſentence of divine 
wrath or diſpleaſure, | 

CURTA'IL(V.) to ſhorten, cut off, make 
leſs, diſmembex, or contract; alſo to dock 


or cut off part of a horſe's tail, 


_CU*RTAIL (S.) the name of a wind muſical 


inſtrument, which plays the baſs. 
CU'RTAIN (S.) that part of the hangings of 
a room that is before the windows; they are 
alſo placed round a bed, both for ornament 
and warmth ; alſo the wall between two 
baſtions in a piece of fortification. _ 


'CU'RTATE DISTANCE (S.) in Aſtronomy, 


the ſpace between the ſun and that point in 


evs 


z pla; from which » perpendiutat bert Cuſt 
" meets the eclipti 0 8 cleſiaſti 


d 
CURVATURE (S.) bending, roundaeſs, 
ing, or crookedneſs. ö 
CURVES.) any line that is not ſtrait, 
Which there are innumerable ſorts. 
CURVE'T V.) to prance or move like a ma- 


noe harſe. | 
CURVILINEAL (A.) a figure whoſe peri- 
meter has any ſort of flexion or bending ei- 
ther inwards or outwards. 
rr (8.) a regular bending or crook- | 
edneſs. 
CURULE CHAIR (S.) an ivory ſeat whereon 
the Roman ediles, cenſors and uſed to 
being fixed 


Gt ; it was alſo uſed in triump 
in a Kind of chariot. 

CUSHION (S.) a ſoft and handſome pillow 

for perſons to fit or lean on. 

CUSP (S.) the point of a ſpear ; in Aftronomy, 
it ſignifies the horn of the moon or other 
luminary; in Afrology, it is the firſt point 

the twelve houſes in a ſcheme of the aſpecta 
of the heavens. | 

CU'SPIDATED FLOWERS (S.) in Botany, 
thoſe whereof the leaves end in a point like a 


's, « 
Fo. And (S.) a pleaſant food compoſed 
milk, eggs, honey and flower, 
CU/STODY s.) in bold, or impriſonment; 
under the care and keeping of another, and 
not at one's own liberty; ſo a perſon is ſaid 
to be in ciſſody, when he is detained priſo- 
ner by any body. 
CUSTOM (S.) the manner, way, or cere- 
_ monies obſerved by a private perſon or body 
of people. In many caſes it has the force of 
a written law, 
CU'STOMABLE or ©CU'STOMARY (A.) 
that is ufual, or according to the common 
manner of doing things ; that is liable to, 
or chargeable with, cuſtom, farm, or duty. 
CU'STOMER (S.) he that buys ſomething of 
another; aſo the officers or farmers of the 
cuſtorns or duties upon goods imported or ex- 
ported. 


'STOM-HOUSE /S.) an bouſt or office] 


eftabliſhed in ports for the more eaſy and 
_ exoeditious collecting tbe publick duties and 
cuſtoms upon merchandizes exported or im- 


ed. 
cbsTOs (S.) a keeper or perſon who has the 
"charge of any thing. So, 
| Breviam, is a clerk belonging to 
the Common-Pleas, who has the charge of 
writs and records of ni prive, There is alſo 
one in the court of King's-Bench, who files 


ſoch writs asare to be filed, and all Warrants, 


of attorney, and tranſcribes or makes out 
records of niff price, 
et Ratuloram, one who has the euſtody 


of rolls or records of the ſeſfions of peace; 


he is alſo a juſtice of the peace a4 of the 
| Quorum, in the county whete, lie has His 


cur 

one who acti 28 an er- 

. 

os Temporalium, one the 

King ts taks bs 'f cs rents ard of 
a vacant ſee, 


CUT (A.) ſevered or divided ; alſo 


ied to one who is drunk, as, He it deeply 
cut, that is, he is fo drunk that he can nei- 
ther ſtand nor go. 
CUT (V.) to ſeparate, part, ot divide with a 
knife, ſword, er any ſharp thing. 

Cut a feathrr,” à Sea Term, for a thip's 
paſſing the water ſo ſwiftly that it foams be. 
0 


re her. 
Cut a ſail, is to unfurl it, and let i 
down. Jett b * 


CUTS) a wound made with a knife, or o- 
ther ſharp inſtrument, whereby the is 
ſeparated ; alſo the tarp made from a cop- 
per- plate of any figure or device engraved 
thereon, is called a cut, as a Bible or Com- 
mon-prayer-book is ſaid to'be adorned or en- 
riched with fine cuts, or pictures. 

CUTA'NEOUS (A.“ belonging to the ſkin ; 
but uſeally applied to thoſe diſorders, which 
more immediately affect the ſkin,as the itch, 
ſmall-pox, meaſles, &c. 

CUTE A,) - Witty, ingenious, ready, Cc. 

CUTVCULA (S.) in Anatomy, a thin, pellu- 
cid membrane, void of ſenſe, ſerving as a 
cover to the cutis, or ſkin, It is the firſt 
and outermoſt covering of the body, and is 
alſo called epidermis or ſcarf-ſkin ; when ob- 
ſerved by a microſcope ; it ſeems to conſiſt 
of innumerable ſmal} ſcales. 

CUY/TIS (S.) in Anatomy, the ſkin ; it is a re- 
ticular plexus, or body of veſſels like a net, 
lying immediately under the cuticula, 

CUTLER CS.) one who makes and vends all 
ſorts of inſtruments for cutting ; ſuch as ra- 
zors, ſciſſars, knives, &c. 

CU'TLESS or CU T LASS, (S.) a broad and 
bent ſword, ſometim es called a ſcymetar. 
CU'TLETS{S.) in Cookery, are thin ſlices of 
veal cut off from any large joint, fry d, and 

ſerved up with proper ſauce. 

CU'TTER of the Tallies (S.) in the Excbe- 
guer, an officer who | cetera dip for the 
rallies, and cuts the ſums upon them. 

CU'T-THROAT (S.) a villain, robber, or 
murderer. , 

CU”TTING (S.) the ſevering or dividing the 
parts of any thing with a ſharp inſtrument ; 
in Litbotomy, it fignifies the extracting the 
ſtone out of the bladder ; in Heraldry, it is 
uſed for the dividing a ſhield in two equal 
parts from right to left parallel to the hori- 
ron: or in the Feſſe way, it is alſo applied to 
the honourable ordinaries, and even animals, 

_ when they, are divided, ſo as that one part is 
metal, the other colour ; an ordinary is alſo 
ſaid to be cut when it comes to the full ex- 


e 


ttemity or the melde; in Coinage, it is 
TTY * | ©" When 
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when the plates of metal are drawn out to 
the thickneſs of the pieces to be coined ; 
little round pieces are cut out by a punch, 
which, until the impreſſion is made on them, 
are called planchets; in the Menage, it i 
when one of a horſe's feet beats the ſkin 
"the paſtern joint of another ; it is occaſioned 
by bad ſhoeing, wearineſs, weakneſs, or not 
knowing how to go, whereby the feet en- 
tangle ; in Painting, it is the laying colours 
en without ſoftening the edges. 
Cutting in Wood, a kind of engraving done 
upon wood, uſed for head and tail- pieces; 
and initial letters of books, ſchemes, and: 
many other uſes, 
CU'TTINGS (S.) in Gardening, branches or 
ſprings of trees or plants cut off to ſet again. 
CUZ S.) a familiar expreſſion for the relation 
of couſin or coſin bj — the Printers, the 
merry adoption of a into the privileges 
of the printing- office. | 
CY'CLE(S.) in Aſtronomy, a certain period or 
number of years, at the expiration of which 
the ſun or moon returns to the ſame point of 
the heavens, or which is the ſame thing, is 
conſidered in the ſame place of the civil ka- 
lendar ; the cycle of the ſun is 28 years, 
© and that of the moon 19 lunar years, and 
ſeven intercalary months, or 19 ſolar years, 
EYCLI'S ..U (8.) a ſurgeon's inſtrument, in; 


. form of a half-moon, uſed to ſcrape away a 


rotten 8 ˙7 

CY'CLOID (s.) in Geometry, a curve gene- 
rated by an entire revolution of a circle upon 
a ſtrait line, ; 

CY'CLOIDAL SPACE (S.) an area com 
hended between a cycloid and its ſubtenſe. 
CYCLO/METRY (S.) the art of meaſuring 

ee J, Santick 
5 (S.) 3 gigantick fort or e, 
who were the firſt inhabitants of 27 
they lived near mount ina, whence the 
poets feign that they were employed by Yul. 
can, in that place, to forge thunderbolts for 


iter, 
Cr (S.) a young ſwan. , 

CY/GNUS (S.) or . in A A 
conſtellation of the northern hemiſphere, con- 
fiſting, according to Ptolemy, of 17, Hebo 
19, and the Britannic catalogue 107 ſtars, of 
various magnitudes · 

CY'LINDER ('S. ) a ſolid contained under 
three ſurfaces; it may be generated either by 
the motion of a circle from one place to ano- 
ther, or by the rotation of a parallelogram 
upon one of its ſides. 

Cylinder charged, in Gunnery, the chamber 
of a piece of ordnance, or that part in · the 
bottom where the charge is put. 

Cylinder concave, the chace or hollow of a 


; vacant, that part of the hollow 


of a great gun, which after remains 
VII | W 
CY'LINDRICAL (A.) in the form of, or 


belonging to 4 cylinder. 


— 
w 
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CYLINDROVPD (.) a figure like a cylin- 
der, 2 its by Spin. and 2 

tical. | 

CYMA'/TIUM(S. ) in ArchireFure, is a mem- 

ber in the ornamental part of the entablature 

| or pedeſtal, the lower part of which is eon - 
vex, the other concave. 

CY'MBAL (S.) a muſical inſtrument made of 
braſs, like a kettle · drum, and ſome think in 
the ſame form, but ſmaller, and for ano- 
ther purpoſe 3 it was much uſed by the 
ancients. 

CYNA'NTHROPY (S.) a phrenzy or miad- 

neſs, occaſioned by the bite of = mad dog, 

which affects the party in ſuch a man- 
ner, that he can neither bear the fight of 
| the water, or the light. 

CYNEGP'/TICKS (S.) treatiſes or ſyſtems of 
the laws, cuſtoms, &c. of hunting. 

CY'NICAL (A.) churliſh, ill-natur'd, ſtub- 
born, tive, 

CY'NICKS (S.)a n found · 
ed by Artiſbenes the Athenian, who lived in 
the 94th Olympiad ; they valaed themfelves 
for contemning all worldly things, and even 
all ſciences, except morality ; they were ve 
free in reprehending vice, and did all th 
actions publickly ; and practiſed the greateſt 
obſcenities without bluſh: 

CY'NICUS SpASMUsS (S.) 4 Kind of con- 
vulfion, wherein the patient imitates the 
geſtures and howling of a dog. 

CY'NOREXY (S.) an inſatiable appetite even 

to the degree of a diſeaſe, called alſo , 
and firmer canina, | 

CYNOSU/RA (S.) a name giver to che con- 

ſtellatiom arſa min, which fee. 

CY'ON (S.) à fprig, ſucket, or grift, taken 
from a flower or tree, und fometimes' 


a layer, 

CY/PHER (S) the vulgar name for theatith- 
metical character o, which of itſelf fignifice 
nothing; but put before or on the right hand 
of whole numbers, increaſes the value of the 
ſignificant figures ten times as much as it 
was before; fo 3 becomes 30, or thirty; 75 

ſeven hundred and fey, or 750, Sc 
an ingenious manner of interwea ving the Ini- 

* tial letters of a perſon's name, Te, hereby 
they are the fame backwards as forwares, 
and ſometimes at — pals „Er. allo a 

rſon that has no & paid him, nor an 
| zatheflty in a family, Sc. alſo a ſecret the 
raQter to write letters in, to prevent ſtrangers 
knowing the contents. * 

CYP (v.) tomake arĩthmetical calcula - 
tions, to caſt up — Se. | 

CY PRESS CS.) a compact heavy fort of wood, 
of an agreeable ſmell ; it ſcarce ever rots, 
decays, ot takes the worm ; it grows in the 
iſte of Cyprus, In —_ this ae kong to 
ſpring up upon digging the earth a in 
Was wed by the ancients as 2 token of tor- 

CYRENAICY (S.) a fel among the indie 
A Jeet amo t 
| 1 bz __ philoſopa 10, 


* 4 

> > Wo 
- philoſophers, Co called, becauſe they followed 
the opinions of Ar1ſi1ppus of Cyrene, who af- 


 firrged that man was born for pleaſure, and 
that virtue is laudable ſo far only as it con- 


duces thereto. 


CYRTO/MA (S.) a tumour in any part of 
.CY'STICK (A.] an epithet given to two arte 
ries and two veins in the gall-bladder. 
The cy/tch arteries are two branches from 
the coeliac, which convey blocd into the gall - 
bladder ; the cy/trck veins carry back the re- 
mains of this blood into the vena porta. 
_.CY/>TI. KS G.) medicines againſt diſtempers 
in the bladder. « * 
CY'THARA (S.) a muſical inftrument among 
the ancients of a triangular form, by ſome 
ſuppoſed to be the ſame with the lyre, 
.CY/ZICENE> (S.) magnificent banquetting- 
houſes among the Creeks, ſitusted to the 
north, and opening upon gardens of pleaſure. 
C2 7 the title of the emperor of Ra 
and. Myſcovy ; it is a corruption or contracti- 
I; om ol Ceſar, 


_CHE'SHAM.{S.) a ſmall town in Bucking- 
:; Samſhire, whoſe market is weekly on Wed- 
neſday ; diſtant from London 24 computed, 
_ and a9 mesſured miles. | 
CHE/SHIRE, (. William the Con- 
gueror's ſettlement in England, he gave this 
province to Gerbord, a nobleman of Flanders, 
who had undergone. many hatdſhips for him 
but he had only the tit e of an officiary earl, 
the eur of the title not being yet ſettled. 
A while after, he made , Hugh Lupus earl, 
. with as ATE Sp 2 * this county, as the 
King in hi my ſubject to the Ki : 
* By virtue of this ty Cheſhire . 4 
ve . its own precincts, and that 
in ſo | 


1 


a degree, that the ancient earls had 

parliaments conſiſting of their own barons and 
.  cenants, and were not obliged by the acts of 
the Engliſb parliaments, but held courts for 
Judicially determining all pleas of lands, te- 
nements, contracts, felonies, Cc. and this 
_ power was lodged in theſe earls on 
encourage them to keep the Welch in aue; 
but by degrees it became to be a nuiſance to 
the nation, inſtead of a benefit ; and there- 
fore this, and all other palatinates, was n ade 


but this county ſtill retains the power of de- 
termining all pleas of lands and teuements, 
dDontracts and crimes, except treaſon, It is 
. bounded on the north by Lancaſbire, from 

Wich the river Merſey parts it; on the north- 
eaſt cornęr it touches upon Yorkfbire ; on the 

eat is Derbyſbire ; 1 the ſouth-caſt 


places hy hills and mountains, and in others 
1 L brooks and rivers ; on the ſouth it hath , 
e, ang part of F/int/htre ; and on the 
. . weſt Oenbig gte and the reſt of Flimſhure ; 
en the north. welf corner it hath the Vi 


— 
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rpole to 


ſubject to the crown by King Henry VIII.“ 


Steffen, from which it is divided in ſome | 


| 


— 


ocean, which receives ail the rivers, Is 45 


men, and ſheri 


GE 
miles in length, 2 5 in breadth, and about 
112 in circumference. It is divided into 7 
hundreds, Ii mirket-towns, beſides Cheft-r, 
and 125 pariſhes and villages, of which only 
87 have churches ; the reſt are chapelries ; 
it ſends four members to parliament, two fer 
the county, and two for the city of Cheſter ; 
is computed to have 24,000 houſes, and 
125,000 inhabitants; the ſoil is rich and fer- 
tile, both for tillage and paſturage, feeding 
abundance of cattle, affordingplenty of corn, 
fiſh (eſpecially ſalmon) fowl, butter, cheeſe 
and falt, which laſt is the ſtaple commodity 
of this county; beſides which are mary quar- 
ies, affording late and broad ſtones fit for 
buildings ; alſo mill-Rane out of Moucto- Hil!; 
it is likewiſe well-furniſh'd with timber and 


fuel from it; woods, and the forefts of Oela- 


mer and Maxfield; is plentifully watered 
with rivers, meers, and pools, and hath ſe- 
veral heaths and moſſes, © * 

HE'STER (..) the capital of the county of 
Cheſhire, ſituate neat the mouth of the river 


Dee, is a very ancient city, and in the time 


of the Romany, the twentieth legion, called 
Valeria Virix, was quartered here: In for- 
mer reigns it paſſed through ſeveral changes, 
was ſometimes proſperous, and at other times 
ſhared the fate of unſucceſ:ful war; at pre- 
ſent it is of a ſquaze ſhape or form, eonfiſting 


of four large ftreets that croſs one another in 


its middle ; it is ſurrounded with a high wall, 
firſt built by £de/fleda in 908 and ſtill kept 
up in good repair, of two miles in com pals, 
inclofing 11 pariſhes ; upon a rifing ground 
on the ſouth fide ſtands a caſtle, which » a 
very ancient, noble, and ſtately bui'ding,with 
a tower called Julius Cæſar, in which is a 
ſtately hall, where the palatine court and aſ- 
ſizes are held twice a year, with al! accom- 
modations of lodgings, &c. for the reception 
of the judges, a hall for the Prince's exche- 
quer court, a goal for the county offices, and 
rooms for the prothonotary and records, and 
apartments for the officers and ſervants, and 
ſtabling for the "Horſes, c. the ftreety are 
well paved, and on each fide have good 
houſes, before the generality of which, are 
iazzas, like the London Exchange, called 
the inhabitants Rows, ſo that you may 
walk dry in the moſt rainy weather ; but 
this cauſes the houſes and ſhops, eſpecially 
in the winter-time, to be ſo dark, as obliges 


many of them to burn candles at noon. King 
Henry III. incorporated it into a diſtinct 


county, to be governed by a mayor, alder- 
z it was formerly a place 
ſhips of great burden com- 
ing up to the Kkirts of the city; but 
by the banks or bars of ſand, that the 
ſea from time to time has caſt up, the na- 
vigation is ſo much injured, that it is now 


of great trade 


- dangerous for ſmall barks to venture; tho 


ſeveral attempts have been made to Fink it 
as yet ve proved intffectual, 10 
. " „* 1 » nnn 2 


— 
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| ure at this time carrying on large works to 


effe& it, but it is to be feared they will not 


anſwer, It is the chief thorougb-fare to and 


' from Feland, which octaſions a great reſort 
of people upon that occaſion ; it has two 


lartze markets weekly, vi on Wedneſday 


and Satu*day, and three fairs yearly, on the 
24th of June, 2th of July, and 23th off 
Auguſt. Henry VIII. in 1541, made it 2 
' biſhoprick ; the eldeſt ſons of the Kings of 


England bear the title of earls of Chyer; 
about the year 1690 water-mills were ſet up, 
by which the city is now plentifully ſerved 
' with water from the river Dee ; this city is 
the great mart for cheeſe, it being comput- 
ed that 22,000 tons are e ſhipped 


from hence, of which 14, ooo are ſaid to go 
to London, and 8, ooo to other parts; diſtant 


from London 140 computed, and 182 mea- 
ſured miles. | g 
CHE'STERFIELD {S. ) a corporation town 


. Derbyſpire, pleaſantly ſituated between two 
5-6, 44 the Ibber and the Rother, on the 


ſouth-fide of a hill, in a fertile ſoil ; it is a 
place of great antiquity z King Jobn erected 
it into a free borough z it is at preſent go- 
vern'd by a mayor or bailiff, aldermen, Cc. 
it is moſt remarkable for its fair church, free- 
ſchool, and new large market-place, hi 
ther great quantities cf lead, corn, &c. are 
brought, The whole town is well built, 
and populous; diſtant from London 106 com- 
. puted, and 127 meaſured miles, 


D. 


. 


Is the ſourth letter of our alphabet, and 
is ſounded in moſt or all the £ng/1þ 
words, that it is written in, excepting Wed- 
veſday; inthe literal numeration it ſtands for 
oo, and when a daſh is over it thus, D, 
r $000 z in titles of books it frequently is 
the contraction for Doctor, as D. T. Door 
Theologia, or Doctor of Divinity; M. D. 
Medicina Doctor, or Doctor of Phyfick ; ſo 
D. D. ſtands for Dono Dedit, He gave or pre- 
ſented ; D. D. D. D. for Dignum Deo Donu m 
Deait, He gave or preſented an acceptable 
gift ro God ; D. C. in Mufich, fignifies Da 
Capo, tha is, give or play the whole or ſome 
/ particula- part of an air again. 
DAB (S) the name of a flat ſea fiſh very like 
_ 2 plaiſe or ſole; it alſo fiznifies a blow with 
the fiſt or hand clenched ; alſo an expert 
gameſter is ſo called ; and likewiſe a wet, 
dirty clout, or mangled piece of fat meat, 
goes by this name. | 
DAB V.) to thump, flap, or ſtrike. 
DA'BBLE CV) to paddle. ſplaſh, or play with 
water or loole dirt; alſo to meddle with or 
try at a thirg, that a perſon is not well 
killed in, 


ba LER s.) one that paddles or ſplaſhesir. 


| 


DAL 
. water or dirt; alſo a pretender, or perſon 
meanly ſkilled in any thing. | 

DACE S) the name of a ve eati 
freſh water fiſn. ar 

DA*CTYL .S.) the name of a common mea- 

ſore of a foot in Latin verſe, conſiſting of 

one long ſyllable, and two ſhort ones; alſo 

a fruit called likewiſe a date. | 

DACTY'LIOMAN©Y (S.) a kind of divi- 

nation, performed by holding a ring ſuſ- 

pended to a thread, over a round table, on 
the edge of which were marked the letters 
of the alphabet ; the ring, by its vibraticn, 
pointed to certain letters, which being join - 
ed together in words, gave the anſwer to 
what was'afked: But this was preceded by a 
great deal of ſuperſtitious ceremony; fo1 
firſt, the ring was conſecrated with a great 
deal of i yſterious ſtuff j next, the peiſon 
who held it was to be clad in linen down to 
his ſhoes, bis head was to be ſhaved all 
round, and he was to hold vervain in bis 
hand; laſtly, before any thing was done, 
a formulary of prayers, made for that pur- 
poſe, was repeated, in order to render the 
gods favourably diſpoſed. | 

DACTY'LOGY S.] converfing by fignsmade 
with the fingers. 

DACTYLO*NOMY (S.) the art of counting 
or numbering by the fingers. 

DAD, DA'DDA, or DA DD (.) a familiar 
name uſed by children for father ; alſo a 
genera] name for any old man, * 

DA'DO S.) in Archit:#-re, the die or flat 
part between the baſe and cornice of the pe- 
deſtal of a column; it is called die from its 
cubic form, 

DA'GGER FS.) a ſhort ſword. | 

DA/GGLE NV.) to wet, dirt, or daub the 
ſkirts or bottom of a perſon's clothes, by 
walking in the dirt, dew, or wet. 

DA'GON (S., an idol worſhipped by the Phi- 
liftines, the upper parts of which were ſhap- 
ed hke a human creature, and the lower 
like a fiſh, 

DAI'LY (Part.) every day, day after day, 
continually. 

DAIN or DEICN V.) to comply with, to 
yield or condeſcend to, to vouchſaſe. 

DAIFN\TIES {S ) all forts of rich, curious, 
and uncomm on foods. N 


{[DAINTY A. curious, ſine, coſtly, nice, de- 


lic ous, uncommon. 

DAIRY (S) a houſe, room, or office, where 
butter atd cheelc are made. n 

DALE (S.) the plain or valicy at the bottom 
of a hill. 

DA'LLIANCE (S.) toying, playing, wantou- 
ing, delaying, trifling. ö 

DA LLVY (V.: to wanton, toy, or play with 
women; to trifle, put off, or diſay, giat bu- 
fineſs. | 

DALTON (S., in Larcaibire, at a ſmall di- 
ſtance from the lea; its market is weeþ!ly oa 
Saturday; here is an ancient cattle, tl at 


lei ves 


— —— SR r 7ðN * 


_ DAMP S.) moiſture, wetneſs ; alſo certain 
ſulphureous vapours that ariſe in mines, or 


DAM 

ves as a priſon for debtors, and an archive. 
<a of the liberty of Furnes ; di- 
ſtant from London 200 computed miles. _ 
DAM (S.) the female of any fort of beaſt that 
has had young ones; alſo the bank, flood- 

| , or ather ſtoppage, made to prevent the 
| fea, a river, or other water, overflowing, 


_ "drowning, or detrimenting the country 


DAM v.) to ſtop, ſhut up, or prevent water 
overflowing a country. 

DA'MAGE (S.] any hindrance, hurt, or in- 

convenience a man may ſuſtain in his for- 
tune, eſtate, or reputation; alſo the allow- 
ance made a perſon in a court of judicature, 
for the wrong he has ſuſtained. 

DA'MAGE (V.) to hurt, hinder, incom- 

© mode, or prejudice, 

DA'MAGEABLE (A. ) any thing that may 
ſuſtain or do hurt or prejudice. 


 DA'MASK (S.] fine linen, filk, or worſted, 


wove in curious flowers, figures, &c, 
DA'MASK (V.) to weave in wot Fox to 
warm any drinkable liquor y or ſhghtly. 
DAMASKEE'NING (S. 2 enriching or 
beautifying any work in metal, by engrave- 
ing upon it, and filling the ſtrokes up with 
[4 or ver wire. * | | 
DA'MIANISTS,{S. ) a branch of the ancient 
Acepbali; they denied the trinity, affirming! 
that there could be no ſuch thing, as a diſ- 

tinction of perſons in one nature. | 
DAME(S.) a title of honour belonging to the 
wife ef a knight ; alſo a common country 
name, ſignifying miſtreſs, goody, &c. 
DAMN {V.) to paſs ſentence, or condemh a 
perſon ; to curſe, or aſſign to eternal tor- 
ments; alſo to reje& or diſallow a book, or 
hiſs a play off the ſtage. ' , _ 
DA'MNABLE (A.) a crime deſerving eternal 
puniſh t ent ; any thing deſtructive, wicked, 

or miſchievous. n 


 DAMNA'TA TERRA (s.) the eaput mor- 


tuum, or earthy matter left at the bottom 

of a retort, after the other principles ha ve 

been drawn out by fire, N Pt 
DAMNA'TION (S.) judging or condemning 

a perſon to ſome puniſhment, and now com- 

monly applied to the being ſentenced to un 

dergo eternal puniſhment in bell with the 
devil and his angels. | 


DA'MNIFY (v.] to hurt, prejudice, or da- 


mage a thing. 
DAMP or DA'MPISH (A.) moiſt, wet, watry. 


2 


other ſubterraneous places, and ſometimes 


ſtifle the workmen ; alſo a panick, or fear 
t ariſes in the mind of a guilty or dilap- 


inted perſon. | 
DAMP (V.) to wet, mciſten, or ſlightly wa- 
ter a thing; alſo to allay the fury or vigour 
of a perſon, by diſheartening or diſappotat- 
* expectations. 
DA'MSEL (5.) a young maiden; alſo an in- 


DAR 
ſtrument put into the beds of old to 
2 on (s. s 
A or DA"MS 8.) a int, a- 
Men 
ere 


DANCE, {V.) to move the body regularly, ac- 
cording to the air of br brgy or - Ley 
by rules of art ; alſo any motion in bodies is 
ſo called; and the attending upon, or going 
after 4 perſon for money, goods, a favour, 
Ec. is called dancing after him 
DANCE'TTE (S.) in Heraldry, is when the 
outline of an ordinary isnotched very largely, 
and is much the ſame with indention, only 
it is commonly deeper. 
DA'NDLE (V.) to fondle, or play with a 
thing, as a woman does with a young child, 
DA/NDRIFF S.) the ſcurf or dirt that fticks 
to the heads of young children or others. 
DA'NE-GELD or GELT S.) a tribute for- 
merly paid the Danes, to ftop their ravages 
in this iſland, but after their expulſion by the 
Engliſh, it was a tax firſt of 13. afterwards 
25. laid every hide of land, to raiſe 
fleets for ſcouring the ſeas of Daniſþ pirates, 
2 out their making igcurfions, as they 


to do. 1 

DA/NGER (S.) hazard, jeopardy, inconve- 
nience, prejudice, burt. v 
DA'NGER (A. hazardous, inconvenient, 

attended with ill conſequences. 
DA NGL E V.) to hang at liberty, and in a 

' careleſs manner ; to ſwing to and fro. 

DANTE'LLE (A.) ſee Dancetre, 


- 


| DA'PIFER(S the chief maſter of the houſe- 


hold to a prince. 

DA'PPER (A) briſk, ſively, active, nimble, 
clever, neat, ſpruce, light; alſo of a ſmall 
or low ature, | * 

DA/PPLE{S. )a colour peculiarly appliedtohor- 
ſes,in which appear 3 ſpots, ſhades, or 
degrees of the — colour, as grey, bay, &c. 

DARE V.) to hazard, venture upon, or un- 
dertake a thing; alſo to challenge, or pro- 
voke a perfon to combat, or do a particu- 
lar thing. | ” WON 

DA*RINGNESS S.] courageouſneſs, boldneſs, 
impudence, adyenturouſneſs, | 

DARK (A.) obſcure, myſt:rious, without na- 
tutal or artificial light. An | 

'DA'RKING {S ) in Surrey, is noted for the 

great Roman high-way, now called Stony- 

© ffreet, and for the heath or common called 

Cote man Oran, on Which is built alms- 

houſes j this common is allowed by phyfici- 

ans to be the beſt air in England ; the mar- 
ket is weekly on Thurſday, which is very 
conſiderable, eſpecially for poultry for Len- 

don, and for fat geeſe and large capons 3 

on holy Thurſday annually is a fair, the 
eateſt in England for lambs ; diſtant from 

Londen 20 compated, and 24 nil 

es. * 

DARK TENT .S.) a portable camera obſcura, 

| made ſomething like a deſk, and 3 wh 


; 


8 

DA'S 

DA'RLING rn won ob- 

ect ofa 0 ta on is 

| Me? delighted or pleaſed with or in. 

DA*RLINGTON #S.) in the biſhoprick of 

Durbam, ſeated in a flat on the Sterne, over 
which is a Jong ſtone bridge; is a town con- 
fiderably large, confiſting of ſeveral ſtreets, 

bath a ſpacious market-place, whoſe mar- 

' ket is weekly on Mondays, which is well 
furniſhed with corn, cattle, and all ſorts of 

vifions ; near this town, at a place called 
ball, are three deep pits, called by the 
country le Hell Kettles, of which the ſu- 
perfltion of former times told many won- 
ul fabulous tories. The water of this 
town was ſo famous for bleaching linen, that 
cloth was wont to be brought out of Scotiand 
to be whitened bere, In winter-time, for 
want of paving, the town is very dirty ; it 
has a beautiful church in it, with a high 
ſpire 3 »86 computed, and 243 meaſured 
miles diſtant from Len. on. 
DARN (V.) to mend a 
a hole croſs wiſe, in imitation of weaving. 

DART (S.) the ſame with arrow. 

DART f v.) to throw, or ſtart out ſuddenly, 
like a flaſh of lightening ; alſo to caſt or 
throw a dart, javelin, arrow, &c. 

DA*RTFORD (S.) in Kent, ſeated on the Da- 
rent, near its influx into the Thames, on the 
high road between London and Canterbury, is 
a pretty large ton, full cf inns and publick 
houſes, has a large market onSaturday,well 

© Rored with corn and other proviſions, which 
is much frequented by corn-chandlers and 
mealmen; here is a large gunpowder-mill, 
which, between 1740 and 1735, has been 

| blown up four times, and no- body received 
any damage perſonally ; diſtant from London 
12 computed, and 16 meaſured miles. 

DA'RTMOUTH (S.) in Devonſhire, built on 
the mouth of the river Dart, round the 
weſt fide of the harbour, in a fort of ſemi- 
circle, on the fide of a ſteep hill; it is both 
large and populous,and yet bur meanly built, 
though the key is large, and the ftreet be- 
fore it ſpacious, where ſeveral merchants re- 
fide, who trade very ſucceſsfully to Spain, 
Portugal, Haly, and the plantations, with 
fiſh, particularly pilchards, whichare caught 
here in great abundance. The opening into 
Dartmauth hai bour is narrow, but the chan 
nel is deep enough for the biggeſt ſhip what- 
ever z the ſides of the entranceare high, and 

with rocks, and at the entrance 

ſtands a ſtrong fort beyond a platform of 
guns, which commands it, and thoughthe 
entrance is not above half a mile broad, yet 
ſo wide, and makes ſo larye a baſon, 

That 500 of the biggeſt ſhips may ride with 

 eale and ſafety; it is an ancient borough- 
tows, which has a good market on Friday, 
three churches, and is governed by a mayo! 

ane his brethren ; diſtant from London 16. 


| 


garment by ſewing| 


png and 298 meaſured miles. 
DASH Cv.) to give a blow, or ſtrike with thi 


DAY 
| hand; alſo the free manner of ftrikingflon- 
riſhes or letters, like writing-mafters; to wet 
with water, by throwing in ſtones, &c. to 
filence, or put out of countenance ; to con- 
found, ſurprize, or terrify. 

DA'STARD (S.) a coward, or faint - hearted 
perſon, one of bur little reſolution. 

DATA (S.) ſuch things as are known, given, 
or granted in a propoſition. 

DATE (S.) a pleaſant fruit; alſo the ſpecifi- 
cation of time when a particular ation was 
done, writing made, or coin ſtruck. 

DATE (V.) to ſet down or nominatethe exact 
time from whence a writing is in force, or 
— was done. 

DA*T:VE CASE (S.) in Grammar, the third 
caſe in the declenfions of nouns ; it is called 
dative, becauſe it ſuppoſes ſomething to be 
given; in the Engliſb Tongue, this caſe is ex- 

by the fign to; as, Courteous c all, 
yable te him, Lend to me. 

DA'VENTRY (S.) in Northampronfbire, is a 
good town, but principally depends upon 
travellers,for ſupport of whom there are ma- 
ny good inns ; it is governed by a mayor, al- 
dermen, and ſteward, with 12 freemen; it 
has a good market on Wedneſday, and is 
60 computed ; and 73 meaſured miles di- 
ſtant from Londin. 

DAU'GHTER (S.) a female child, gicl, or 


woman. 

St. DA'VID's (S.) in Peribroleſbire, in South 
Wales, was anciently both a famous city, 
and an archbiſhop's ſee ; it is now a bi- 
ſhop's ſee, but the town is now ſo much de- 
cayed, that they have but few inhabitants, 
and are without the convenience of a mar- 
ket, ſuppoſed to ariſe from the barrenneſs of 
the ſoil, and its unhealthy Gtuation ; ſo that 
there is little to take notice of beſides its 
cathedral, whoſe roof is higher than any in 
England; it is 207 computed, and 268 
meaſured miles diſtant from London. 

DAUNT V.] to intimidate, terrify, frighten, 
and put out of heart. 

DAU'NTLESS CA.) without fear or appre- 
henſion of danger. 

DAU'PHIN (S. a title given to the eldeſt ſoa 
of the king of France, and preſumptive heir 
of that crown; he is ſo called from the pro- 
vince Daupbine, which was given by Hu- 
Bert II. to Philipof Valbis, on condition that 
the e!deſtſons of France ſhould bear the arms 
and title of this province, 

DAW (S.) the name of a bird that chatten 
or talks, about the fize of a ſmall pigeon, 
commonly called a jact-daw, 


DAWB (V.) to ſmear, foul, or dirty; alſo to 


DAWN 

DA' WNING (S.) the beginning of light, the 

appearance of hope, or confirmation of ex- 
tation, . 

DAY (S.) in a vulgar e means only the 

ſpace of time between ſun- tiſing and ſetting, 

N which 


bribe E 


S.) the firſt appearance of day- light. 


DE A 
which is termed the natural- day ; but the 


artificial or aſtronomical day is 24 hours, or 


that time in which the earth makes one re- 


volution upon its axis. In Lazy, it is fre- 


quently uſed for the day of appearance in 
ccurt, either originally, or by aſſignment ; 


ſometime: for the time writs ſhall be return - 


en at, as, days in bank, are days upon which 
the cou t orders a writ to be returned, or a 
party to appear upon a writ ſerved ; to be 
diſmiſſed without day, or fine-die, is to be 
quite diſcharged. «| 
Days of Grace, in Commerce, a certain 
number of days, which merchants allow one 


another to pay bills in, aſter the time ſpe- | 


D EA 


DE-AFFO/RESTED (A.) eee 


exempt from foreſt laws ; a privileged per 
DEA'*FNESS (8) a difficulty in, hardneſs to, 
or total want of hearing. WT 
DEAL (V.) to parcel out goods or other mat- 
ters ; to tell or give to each perſon his quan- 
_ tity or number of cards at play z to trade in, 
to traffick, or utter wares and merchandizes. 
DEAL (S.) in Kent, is a handſome large town, 
/ but has no market, being deemed only a 
or me: ber of the port of Sandwich. ʒ it lies 
over-againſt the Downs, is the famous road 
for ſhipping, for all ſhips to and from Lon- 
don, which makes it much reſorted to by 
the ſea- 
| dealings with them; diſtant from London 


| cifi:d is expired ; in England and Leipfic, 3 
| days are allowed, ſo that if a bill is drawn, 


57 computed, and 74 meaſured miles. 


— in 20 days after its date, it is not to DEALEK (S.) a trader, one that buys and 


paid till 23 days ; in France and Dant xici 

10 are allowed; at Naples 8; at Antwerp, 
Rotterdam, and Venice 6 ; at Francſert 4. 

DA'ZZLE (V.) to offend or hurt the fight by 


the underſtanding. ſo that a perſon is reſo- 
lutely and invincibly blind. 

DEA'CON (S.) a miniſter of the church, or- 

| dained to ſerve the prieſt or biſhop, to whem 

| he gave an account how he diſpoſed of the 
monies delivered to him for the relief of the 
neceſſitous ; this « flice was firſt created by 
the apoſtles, who ordained ſeven ; at p:e- 
ſent, he is one of the loweſt degree in hol 
orders, who reads prayers, baptizes, and af- 
fifts at the adwiniftration of the ſacrament. 

DEACONEZSSES (S.) women choſen in the 

firſt ages of the church, to aſſiſt at the bap- 

tizing, &c. of their own ſex ; at firſt, none 
unde r fixty,and afterwards forty years ofage, 
were admitted to this office; 15 were wo- 
men of good repute, and commonly widows. 

EAD (A. ) without life, inactive, flat or in 

Epid, as liquor that is expoſed to the air, 

Dead R:choning ,is the eſlimating or judse 
ing where a ſhip is by the log, the courſe 
ſhe has ſteered being known, allowance be- 

ing wade for Jee-way,, driſt, &c. 

Dead Water, the eddy water juſt-behind 
the ſhip's ſtern. „ 

DEA DEN (V.) to ſtop, hinder, or weaken 
the force of a blow, weight, undertaking, 
fare, &c. . 

DEA'DLY (A. Jof a deſtructive nature,cauſe- 
ing death; an unappeaſeable hatred, or re- 
ven eful fury, that end. avcurs to procure 
the death of the party hated, 

DEADS or DZAD-HEAPS (S. ſuch parcels 
of rock, ſoil, or common earth,that miners 
leave in the grooves below the ground or ſur 
face, or are thrown away after all the ore | 


is picked and waſhed out of them above 


_—_—  — —— — —— — 
. 


1 


ſells commodities ; alſo in Gaming, one that 

is to give to, or count out, what number of 

cards each perſon is to have. : 
DEA'LING S.) trading, counting, or diſtri- 


too ſtrong or glaring a light; alſo to bribe ; butin 


DEAMBULA/ TION (S.) a walking from 

| place to place. 

DEAN (8. the head of a collegiate church, 
and chief of a chapter; in France, the oldeſt 
member of ti e Serben, and of the parlia- 
ments, are called deans ; the country pariſh- 
prieſts in many places are called den; in 
the antient Morafteries, he was a ſuperior 
und-r the abbot, and h:d. ten monks under 
his care. 

Rural Dean, was formerly an ecclefiaſtick, 
who had the direction of ten churches in the 
country;he was ſometimes called arch prieſt. 
Urban Dean, was the ſame in the city. 

Dean and Chapter, tte ſuperior and body 
of eccleſiaſtic ks belonging to a cathedral or 
collegiate church. 

DEAN (S.] in Glouceſterſhire, in the diſtricts of 
the Foreſt of Dean, is a tolerable town, con- 

| fiſting chiefly of one ſtreet ; formerly the 
clothing trade flouriſhed here, but now the 
chief manufacture is pin-making ; it has a 
good market weekly on Monday, and 18 99 
computed, and 114 meaſured miles diſtant 
from London. 

Foreſt of DEAN (S.) in Gloucefterſpire, is a large 
tract of ground, and though much curtailed, 
is ſtill about 20 miles long, and 10 broad, 

vithin which are 3 hundreds, ſeveral villages 
and towns, in which are 23 pariſh-churches, 
fituate between the rivers Severn and ye; it 
was anciently ſhaded with woods quite thro'; 
the ſoil is a wet clay, proper for the growth 
of oaks, for which this foreſt was formerly 
ſo famous, that moſt of our ſhips were mace 
of them: Within its limits many iron mn ines 
have been found, the working of which has 


— 


ground. 1 
DEAF {A )the want of hearing, or not Lave- 
ing the uſe of that ſenſe. 
DEA'FEN (V.) to render or make deaf, to flop 
the heating of a thing, either by making a 


leſſened the foreſt, and filled it with men and 
women, inſtead of trees: tho' thergare ſtill 
many in it: The king bath here & ſwani- 
mote court, for the preſervation of the vert 


poiſe, er hutting the organs of the ear. 


10 nn ** * houſe, 1 


ing a en, and thoſe who have any 


DEB DEC 

- building in the middle of the foreſt ; the | licentiovMmeſs; . 88 4 

judges whereof are the verdurers, choſen | DE'BENHAM (s.) in Sufv/t, of itſelf 3 

annually by all the freeholders of the coun- | tolerable, clean town, as being ſeated vo 
ty: For the Improvement of the iron mines | an hill, but in the midſt of very fliff 2 

and forges, a court is held, directed by a dirty roads, which cauſes it to be but Iitle 


ſteward appointed by the conſtable of the] - frequented, and ſlightly inhabited, as well 


foreſt, alliſted by juries of miners, who have] as meanly built; it has a poor market 
weekly on Friday; from London 68 com- 


their particular laws. 
DEA/NRY or DEA/NERY (S.) the juriſdic- | puted, and 86 meaſured mil-s, 

tion of a dean, or that extent of ground or | DEBE/NTURE (+.) a publick inftrument 
number of churches over which he has au- given by the government as a ſecurity for 


thority, and from whence he receives his | money due far wages, or for cuſtom paid 
income. inwards, which the merchant upon export - 


DEA/NSHIP S.) the office, dignity, power, | ing thoſe ſame commodities is to be repaid. 
or authority of a dean, DEBI'/LITA'TE CV) to” weaken or render 
DEAR (A.) coftly, or of a great price; alſo ineffeftual a perſon's capacity or power of 
valuable, beloved, or highly eſteemed. doing a thing. a | 
DEA RN ESS (S.) the thargeableneſs, coftli- | DEBI'LITY or DEBYLITUDE (S.) weak- 


neſs, &c. of any thing that is advanced be- | neſs, infirmity, want of fkiil or | power, 


yond the uſual or common price, ariſing} feebleneſe. « | 
from ſcarcity; delicacy, &. DEBOI ST CA.) debauched, rakiſh, wild, 


DEARTH S.) ſcarcity, want, fami e. extravagant, CS.. | 
DEATH (S.) a privation or ceſſation of life, UEBONAL/R CA.) briſk; lively, affable, 
or the ſeparation of the ſoul from the body; | courteous, good-natur'd. - ; 49 


with the Pbyfciant, it is the ceſſation or | DEBT CS ) whateveris owing by, or due 
total ſtoppaxe of the circulation of the blood, one man to another, _ | 
and conſequently of all the animal and vital | DE'BTOR (S.) any perſon cr accompt that 
functions, ſuch as reſpiration, ſenſation; &c.| owes day thing to another. 
DE 4'"THLESS (A.) it mortal, that cannot | DE/CADE (S.) the number of ten, or any 
die or be deſtroyed, thing divided in a ten-fold manner, as the 


DEATTH-WATCH (S.) a little inſect that} common numeration»table; Ec. 
makes 4 noiſe like the bea ting of a watch, | DECA/DENCY (O.) a falling down, a decay- 
which By the vulgar is looked upon as a pre- ing, waſting, or coming to ruin. 
ſage of the death of ſome of the fa. x ily DE/CAGON (CS.) a geometrick figure of ten 
where it is heard. fides, or a polygon forming ten angles. 
DE-AURA'TION(S}) the covering any thing | DE'- ALOGUE (S.) the ten commandments | 
with gold; or gilding it, as apothecaries do | given by Moſes to the Iſraalites 
their pills, to prevent the nauſeous taſte of DECA'/MERIS (S.) a term uſed by ſome 
their phyſick being irkſome to the patient, | write ts upon ſound for a tenth part. 
DEBA's { V.) to hinder, prevent; keep from, DECAMERON S.) a volume or book di- 
vided into ten heads, chapters, parte, ct 


or ſhut out. 
DEBA'KK V.) to tome from on board a ſhip; | books. | 
to put on ſhore, &c. - DECA'MP V) to break up or move a camp 


DERA SE HV. / to bring down, to make worſe, | at or from one place, and to march or 30 
or qualify too much, s they do gold or fil- | to another that is more convenient. | 
ver, by mixing it with too great a quantity | DECA'N'T (V.) to rack or pour off liquor out 

ol alloy z to humble or ſtoop to matters ¶ of one veſſel into another, fo that it may be 

very mean or low; alfo to undervalue or | fine and free from the dregs, by leaving all 
diſparage a thing or perſon. the ſedi ent de ind. "i > 

DEBATTE (S.) a conſuttation upon a ſubject, | DECA NTER (S. J one that pours or racks 

wherein all that can be ſaid on either fide of | off liquor from the lees into other veſſcls ; 
the queſtion is arged'; alſo to undervalue or | allo a tandſome flint glaſs-bcttle to put 
dilparage a thing or perſon. wine, ale, &e. iatu, for the more eaſy pour» 

DtBA'TE(V.) to diſpute, diſcufs, or exa- ing it into glaſſes. An 

n. ine deliberately or judiciouſſy; alſo to DECANUs (S.) an -fficer among ibe Romans, = 
quarrel, wrangle, or diſagree. Nat who had ten perſons under him. 

DEBAU/C:: V. to revel and riot luxuriouſ- | DEC APITE” (A. ) fee Deffaitcs 7 . 
ly ; to corrupt a perſon's manners ; to ſeduce] VECA'STYLE (S.) in Architecture, a build- 
or raviſh a virgin, or modeſt womanzto ſpoil, | ing that has ten columns in front. p 
or injure a thing, | VECAY” (Sc) a gradual waſting or conſume» 

DEBAUCHEE/ or DEBOSHEE/S, ) one who | ing, or failing aways, ., = I 
practififi®p all manner of lewdneſs, drunkea- | DECAY'(V.) to. ſpoil, wither,, waſte, an! 
neſa, and diforderty living. lee ually come to ruin or diſſolut. on. 

DEBAU'CHERY (S.) arunkenneß, whote- | OEL EASE (V.) to die à natutal and comm n 
«vn, filthy talk ing, all n. _ TT.” 


DKE 


E without any external ar accidental [DECVD 


3 Fi natural dying, of gaing out | 
of this life of any perſon. 
bows A bran emf, ble, fly, wily im- 
| don, 
| — (4) a perton or thing that ap- 
or pretends. to be one thing, and ig 
et: quite the 
'F 


EULNESS (S. fraud, couſenage, | 


falſe-desling, hollow. heartedneſa, Cc. 
DBCETVABLE AS that may be impoſed 


DECENVE (V.1a E (V.) to cheat, impoſe upon, be- 
guile, ar deal treacherouſly with any one. 
'DECE/MBER (8.) with — the tenth, and 
with others the laſt month in the year, 

herein the ſun enters Capricorn, and 
the winter folgice, In Romulus's year it was 
the icth month, and was 3 to * 
urn; the $th,they t the Faunalia 
a the 25th, the Arg on the 2d, 


GC 


DEC 


E (V.) to arbits conclude 
5 . uh in diſp Ariel el. 


DUOUS (A.) 9.5 to fa 
| 1 os 98 2 aſpett of Ar of a wage M 

Fare diſtant Ir another 4 
part of the 2 wy 1 
DE/CIMAL ARITHMETICK. ($.) that part 
of arithmetick which corfiders units or 
whole numbers made in i fractions. 

Decimal Frafions, are whereof the 

denominators are decuples of 1, or are a 1 
with one or more cy 3 286 10, 10, 
1000, 10000, &c. thus 8. 109 Wes ess 


&c, are decimal fractions ; but a the deno- 
mina tors of this ſort of fractions are always 
known, they are ſeldom expreſſed in writing, 
but the fraction is diſtinguiſhed by a point 
placed before it thus, . 6 .46 i369 ; and as 
cyphers placed after integers increaſe their 


|, Yalue decimally, ſo being placed before a 


decimal, they decreaſe its value decimally; 
but beiog placed before integrrs, and fer 


ths Layaria ; and on the laſt day, the Ju- 
weriles Ludi ; and the,peaſants kept the fcaſt . 
ir of the goddeſs Vacuas, they baving got in 
their fruits, and ſown their corn. he 


+»: Parner, Sc. repreſent this month by an ofd | | 


man with a rough," grim aſpect, clothed in 
©" Furs, with various coverings upon his 
-  his/noſe red, and his beard banging with 
icicles, a bundle of ho ly and ivy at 
his back, und holding a goat in his hand, 
DECEMPE'DA (S.) A meaſure of ten feet 
' uſed by the ancients. 
DECE/MVIRATE (S.) among the Romans, | 
Vas the office of the decemviri. 


DECE/MVIRI (S.) a body of magiſtrates in | 


the Roman government, conſiſting of 10 per- 
ſons, in whom was lodged the ſovereign au- 
| thority ; they had the power cf making lacs 
for the and it was by them that the 
law of the twelve tables were compoſed. The 
dtecemuiri were alſo appointed to talce cara of 
81 certain affairs, as commiſſioners are now, 
vix. to adminiſter juſtiee in the abſence oi the 
pritors take care of the Siby/s' books and 
the ſacrifices, conduct colovies, prepare feaſts; 
* ſometimes: in lieu of dc! only ſeptemw:- | 
ri, triumviri, or duumwiri were conſtituted. | 
ENCYor 'DE*CENTNESS G.) mo- 


- defly, comelineſo, . oo robe dene; 


order 
S Nee bs by. the .. 
mas emperors every tenth year of their reign 
8 2 yomed, largolſes to the peo» 


Wei e Fa -) any thing that 4s whe! 

ved for ten years, aud then ceaſe or 
begin again. 

W TA. ) Handſome, commendable, ft 

done, convenient. 

Deck ON (S:) 4 fraud, boden, or 
wrong appearance. 

9 ger (A. D proctrt- 


o, parted, or 7 


$5 


22 neither of them u increaſed or 
ia in 
DECIMA'TION (S.) the Romans, a 
manner c&puniſhing thoſe foldters who muti- 
nied, or behaved thergſelves cowardly, 
which was done hy putting to death every 
tenth man, tor which they drew lats. 
DE'CINERS, DECE'/NNIERS, or DO'ZI- 
NE&S (S. ) officers who had a check uren 
the friburghs or diſtricts, for the maintc- 
nance of the publick peace. |. - 
DE"CIPHER. (V. I to explain, et find out the 
meaning of a letter wrote in obſcure charac- 
ters ; to get a clear and thorough know- 
— Wn any hidden, n. nous 


DEI SION (S.) che . or finiſhing a 
matter in diſpute 3 the awarding how a 
thing ſhall, or ought to be. 

DE I/SLVE.C A.] tne laſt or "finiſhing ſtroke 
to a controverſy, battle, diſpute c. 

DECKS.) a floor of a ſhip whereon the guns 
ante laid, and upon which: the men walk to 


and fro, which is ike a ory of a houſe; 


hence a ſhip is ſaid to have tyo or three 

.. derks, n o 
Rope Deck, is made of cords interwoven, 

and is ſtretched over veſſels that have no 

deck; thro' Which they annay. the enemy 

when they have boarded them... | 
Half Deck, à deck reaching Top the 

mmain- maß to the ſtern of the hip. 

Darter Deck, goes from the flcerage a- 
loft to the moſter's round - houſe 

DEQK (V.) to dreſs, beautity, adorn, or or- 
nament a.thing- 

DECLALM 95 to ſpeak publickly like an 
orator ; alſo to find fault with, or inveigh 
againſt a perſon, matter. or th 

DE-LAM&4"TION (S.) a —— torial 


deſcant upon a — by boys 
ſor their tchogl-exercile A _ them 

N 
DECLA'- 


* 
8 


2er n OA oe 
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DEC DET 


PECLA/RABLE(A,) that may be publiſhed} H DED to ſceth, boil, or fiew over 
ſet forth, or Wade khown, f the fire, in ſome proper Hquor. - g 
DE LANA N TN 18.) s fetting forthy or |DECO/CTION{$)) a. boiling ober the fire, 

ſhewing'the matter and in Law, the write particularly applied to phyfieal preparations, 
ing down the cauſe of complaint the plain- either for diet drinks, of other ufes, | 

if ba- gala the defendant; alſo 2 pub-?} DECO'LLATE (V)) to bebesd, er ſeparate | 
. lick order ar proclamation of a fate. the head from the other part of the body, 
DECLA'RATIVE or DE. eget OY — - —4 a ano | * x 
(A.) making known, publiſhing, orfert SOLA“ J beheading” it's 2 
2 Se 9545 \ | word ſeldom vſed in any other fenfe, thin 

DECL4/RE CV.) to publiſh, manifeſt, or | ' tofignify a painting or pifture, repreſenting 

_ opetily thew, Wake plain, or known; atfo St. Fobn Baprifs' bend ſeveted from his 
to denounce, threaten, or proclaim ; #lſo/f trank. er 
to unboſom one's ſe f, and freely" to tell DE OMPOS 'TION (S) an analyſis, or re- 
one's mind thoug ts, or refolutions to ano- ſolut ion of a body into its Hrſt principles. 

ther perſon, n. ' DECORATE v.) to orhamenk. beautify, 

DECBE/NSION (S,) the varying the ending] ſet off, dreſs, or embed. | 

ol nouns, according to the tfage of particu- | DECORAY/TION .S.) any thing that enriches, 
lar languages; in Phyfiet, it means n diſesſe beautifies, ornaments, or ſets a ching df. 
abating or growing lefs ; but in Mira it ; DECORTIOA'TION (8 ) the peeling or 

_ Hinifies vic and immora lities growing ſtrob- © raking off the ſhell, bark, of Huſk of any 

get and more violent; und in Trade, the de- ets, plant, tree, Sc. 
cay of the whole, or ruin of ſome particular DE ORUM S.) order, decency, got d beha- 

branch of manufacture | | -vitur and in Ax biſeckure, ak the wer 


— — — — — — 


DECLINA'/TION('S{Ythe falling down, waſt- or proportioning of evety part arid member, ſo 
ing or decaying; & of any thing; and in | a8 to render the whole moſt beautiful, com- 
- Aftronony, it is the "diſtance of a plaßet, modious, and laſting- 1 
- ary t rom the equator, either 'north- [DECOU/PLE (8.0 in 8 ſeparated, 
ward or ſouthward towards the poles. parted, not joined ; thus ꝝ; chevron 2. 
Declinanm is an arch of a great circle, in- p is one who wants forgething towards 
tercepted between a given point and the e point, whereby it is not Joined; but is in 
duator, and perpendicular to it. [ dos parts. wo 
. The Declindtion of a planet or fat is DECOU RS or DECRE'SSANT (A.) ſe 
found by ſubſtracting the altitude of the pole { Decrement, . ABS 
from 90 | ' ] DECOY'(V.) tg Hure, entire, dra in; de- 
Cirelt'of | Dectination, a great circle paſ-] ceive, or chen © 0 
g throꝰ the poles of the world. DECOY” (S.) a ſnare, a. trap, Murement, 
arallax of tht Declination, an arch of | wheedle, or — 9. 
| the eircle of declination, by which the pa- | DECREA'SE CV.) to wafte, diminiſh, leſſen, 
| rallax of the altitude inereaſes or dimitiiſhes | or decay. n oP 0 
the declination of a ſtar. DECREE/ (V.) to ordain, appoint, command, 
Refrattim of the Declination, an arch of reſolve upon, or determine. 
the circle of declination, whereby the deeli- | DECREE” S.) a law, Ratite, or order; alſo 
nation of a'ftar is inereaſed or diminiſhed by | a purpoſe, reſolution, of determination. 


| 

refraftion. DE'CREMENT (S.] a decreafing, or waſting; 

3 Decuinutiam of the Needle, the variation of in Heraldry it fignifies the wane of the moon 

4 the compaſs from the true meridian. facing the left fide of the efcutcheon. 

| Detlination of a Plant, in Dialli-g, an | DECRE'PID A.) lame, weak, infirm, ſpoken 

, arch of the horizon comprehended between | of perſons worn out with " age, by reaſon . 

4 cke plane and the prime vertical, reckoning | whereof they go rooping, wy, MPs don. 

ſ from eaſt to weſt; and between the plane and DECREPITA/TION S.] in Chymiſtry, the 
the meridian, from north to ſouth, drying or calcining falt over the fire, till it 

« DE. LINA/TOK (8) an inftrument uſed in] ceaſes to crackle; alſo the noiſe ot crackling 

Dialling,” to find the declination, indlinati- | which the (alt makes white it is over the a. 

: on, anFreelination ot a plane. DECRE/TAL S.) a name given to a pope s 

DECLUNE (V.) to decay, grow weak, bow | letter, wherein are anſwers to queſtions re- 

* down, avoid, hin, refuſe, forſake, diſcon- | lating to ecclefiiſtical affairs. aer 

tinue, or leave off. © | DECRY! .] to run down, undervalue,ſpeak 


4 DECEI'NING S.) the growing weak, decay- | againft or ill of a perſon or thing. 

b ing, leaving off, leaving, or bowing down ; | DECU'MBITURE (S.) a "ying down, or reſt- 

and in D:a{ling, thoſe dials whoſe planes are] ing upon; the being violently ſeized with a 

al not ly under one of the four cardinal, } dlſeaſe that compels the patient to take his 

ſs or N. E. Wer S. points, are called Jectiners. | bed. | ay 

* DEeLC yr (s.) the ſteepneſs of a hill or | DE'CUPLE (A.)] ten-fold, or one number or 

; ocher thing, reckoning from the top to the | thing ten times as much as another; as 1, 
bottom or downwatd% © & 0A * 10; 2, 20,&c, DECUSSA'- 


; | D E E. 
- DECUSSA'TION, (S.] the iaterſection or 


croſſing of lines, rays, nerves, Cc. 


' DE/DVINGTON S.) in faire, former- 


g _ ly a ton - corporate, that ſent burgeſſes to 


parliament, but does not now; it is go- 
© yerned by à baihff ; and tho* a pretty large 
wn, yet it has but a ſmall market week- 

on Saturday; diſtant from London ;1 

, computed, and 62 meaſured miles, | 
'DE'OICATE.,V.). t» ſeparate or appoint a 
ching for a particular purpoſe, and common- 
ly is mea nt in a relie ious ſenſe; alſo to ad 


dreſs or preſent a book to a prince, noble- |. 


man, ſcholar, e. 


 DEDICA'TION (] the. ſolemn act of ſepa- |. 


rating of appointing a church, perſon, book, 

. &c, to ſome religious, uſe or purpoſe z alſo 
the i ſeribing a thing to ſome great perſon, 
as a protection or honour to it ; alſo a feaſt 

| by the Zeros on the 25th of the month 
eu, which anſwers to part of our Nowem- 


ber and Dec:mber ; this feaſt laſts a whole |. 


week. f 
DE'DICATORY / A.) of, belonging, or per · 
- taining to a dedication. 
DEDITION (S.) a, yielding, giving up, or 
- ſurrendering a place that i; beſieged, . | 
DEDU/CE.(V.) to collect, draw, or infer 
one thing from another. 
'DEDVU'/CIBLE CA. that is capable of, or may 
be drawn o inferred from another, 
DE 3 (V) to r 
or take one thing out of; or from another. 
DEDV "TTION S. — 52 conſequence, 
ot inference y allo the;a&tyal leſſening, ſub- 
. Rirafting, or taking one thing out of, or 
from ancther. *2 6 | , 
DEED (S.) ſomething really performed or done, 
an action; in Law, certain writings that 
contain the conditions of a contract or agree | 
ment between party and party, one or n ore; 
J — they are called indentures, from 
indentions or notches upon the edges, which 
do ot ought to exactly tally or agree with the 
counter part ſigued by the contrary party or 


* 


rties, and put into the poſſeſſion of that, | 


£ ns 


or thoſe parties by whom it is not Ggned, 
and is mentioned in the deed itſelf to be in- 
terchangeably or ſeverally ſigned, ſealed, and 


DEF 


Desp- Ges- Lisc, 5 forall line with which 


navigators ſound deep waters; at the end of 
the line is faſtened a piece df lead, called the 
deep-ſea- lead, the bottom of which is cover- 
ed with tallow, which brings up port of the 
ſoil from the bottom, hereby they diſcover 
— coaſt they are on, though they cannot 

land 1y,T ' 


DEEP S.)] the great ſea or conflux of waters, 


ſo called from its great depth that is ſcarce- 
ly to be fathomed. a & | 
DEE'PING or DIE'PING (S. Jin Lineo/n/bire, 
a ſmall market-town, Gtuate in a fepny 
ground ; its market is weekly on Thurſday; 
diſtant from London 70-compured miles. 
DEER (S ) thoſe wild beaſts of the chace 
'whoſe fleſh, when dead, is called veniſon, 
#pd which are commonly kept in the foreſts 
and parks of princes, noblemen, and gentle- 


men. Fro | 
DEFA“ CE (V.) to blot, ſmear, ſpoil, hurt, 
damage, or injure a picture, ſtatue, book, 
. writing, Sc. 
DE FA'CTO S.) actually, really, poſitively, 


and truly done or p I | 
DEFAULCA'TION (S.) an abatingor deduct- 


ing ſomething in an accompt ; and in Gar- 


dening, it is the pruning; trimming, or cut- 
ting vines and other trees. vs 2 
DEFA*MATORY (A.) flanderous, injurious, 
falſe, abuſive, ; "ON 
DEFA'ME (V.) to ſpeak ill and falſely af a 
erſon ; to ſlander, backbite, or diſcredit. 
DEFAULT S.) an error imperfection, want, 
flaw, or defect; and in Law, it is the ren- 
dering a perſon ohn xious to the fine, forfeit, 
amerciament, or ether puniſhment of the 
court, for omitting iomethingthat ought to 
have been done, or conimitting or doi 
ſomething forbidden. 
DEFEA'/SAN: E or DEFEI'S4N*E(S.) in 
a'Law Senſe, is a condition relating to a deed, 
which when performed, the act is diſabled 
and made void, as if it had never been done; 
the difference between a defraſance and 2 
proviſo is, that a defeaſance is made a ſepa- 
rate deed or inſtrument which ter, inates 
with the act, but a proviſo is inſerted in the 
body of the general contract or deed- 


gelivered for the purpoſes therein mention- [DEFEA'T (S) in Har, is the loſs 7 a dat - 


ea, to prevent all frauds or miſrepreſentati- 
s whatever 3 but a deed-poll 's a plain, 
gle, unindented inſtrument, ſigred, ſealed, 
and delivered by one party only. | 
PEEM (V.) to valve, eſteem, judge, think, 
imagine, or ſuppoſe. | . 
DEE/MSTERS (S.) perſons in the iſle of Man, 
to whom differences are referred, and by 
© ther decided without any proceſs or charges. 
DEEP { A.) the third quality of the dimen 
© Hon of body, and is the ſame with thick, ir 
© contradiſtinftion to long and broad, which 
FCeonſtitute a ſurſace; alfo profoundiy learn- 
_ ed, bard to underſtand, ditficult to cone at, 
ee obſcurs, hidden, darks 


tle, a driving violently out ot the field, 2 
compleat overthrow,a thorough tout, ſlaugh- 
tex; or deſtruction ; in Crvrd is, a diſ- 
appomnement, prevention, or hindrance. 

DE'FECATE (V.) to clarify, purge, or re- 
fine from dregs ſediment, &c. | 

DEFE'CT (S.) a blemiſh, or imperfection; 
an omiſſion, or want of ſomething. 

DEF &C TION (S.) a defertiog, leaving for- 
faking, or falling off from a party, whether 
religious or civil 

DEFz'CTIVE (A.) wanting ſorihing, or 
that is full of faults, or imperfections. 

DEFENCE (S.) guard, protect, prop, ſup* 
port; alſo anſwering, maintai.ung, uphold- 

| us: 
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DEF 


iitary Language oppoſition or reſiſtance ; 
_ "In Law, it is that reply a defendant ought 
to make as ſoon as the plaintiff hath made 
his count or declaration. | 
DEFE/NCELESS A.) weak, impotent, with» 
out friends or ſupport ; alſo guilty. | 
DEFE'NCES (S.] in Heraldry, the wea 
of any creature, as the horns of a bull or 
©, tag, the paws of a lion, the tuſks of a boar, 
c. In Fortificat on, they are all ſuch works 
as cover or protect the oppoſite poſts. 
DEFE'/ND {V.) to protect, take care of, juſt- 
-  ify and ſupport, yindicate,help,or maintain 
DEFE'ND+BLE (A.) that may be vindicat- 
end, juſtified, protected, or helped. 
DEFE/NDANT S.] in Lau, is the perſon 
roſecuted, or {ped in a perſonal action. 
DEFE'N D+rR {S.) was formerly an officer of 
great truſt both in church and ſtate; his bu- 
ſineſs was to ſee that juſtice was adminiſter*d 
_ Unpartially,and to relieve the and needy, 
| e of the Faith, a le of — 
born by the kings of England ever ſince Hen- 


III. to whom it was granted by Pope 


* X. on the account of his writing againſt 
Lu- ber, in defence of the church of Rome. 
DEFE/NSITIVE (S.) any thing that ſerves 
as a help, protection, or aſſiſtance, whether in 
| Phyſich, as bandages, plaiſters, &c. or in Ci- 
wil Aﬀairs, by arguments, weapons, cloth- 
ing, or any other way of keeping from dan- 
ger, burt, injury, or damage. | 
DEFER (VJ to delay, put off, or adjourn 
ſrom one time to another. 
DE/FERENCE (S, ) reſpect, complimęnt, con- 
 gefcenfion, regard, or ſubmiſſion. 
DE/FERENT CIRCLE (S.] in the ancient 
Aſtronomy, a circle invented to account for 
the eccentricity, perigee, and apogee cf the 


laners. 
DEFFAT CA.] in Heraldry, is when the 
head of a beaſt ſeems to be cut off ſmooth. 
DEFI'ANCE (S.) a challenging, daring, or 
open provoki 
oo - ret (S,) wanting, coming ſhort, 
ing. | 
CDEFV.IENT (A.) unable, incapable, unfit, 
that wants ſomething neceſſary. 
DEFI'LE (V.) to unhallow, pollute, profane, 


corrept, ſppil, daub, ſmear; alſo to raviſh] 


or deflower à virgin or matron ; in the art 
of War, it is to march or fall off by files, or 
ſmall ranks. | 
DEFILE (S.) in War, a ftrait, narrow line, 
thro' which an army cap paſs only in file. 
DEF.,/LEMEET (S.] the polluting, unhal- 
lowing, or profaning any holy or conſecrat - 
ed perſon, place, or thin. 
DEFV/NE (V.) to explain, clear up, declare, 
_._ determine, decide, or appoint. 
DE/FINITE (A.) iimited, bounded, aſcer- 
tained, determined. 
 DE/FINITENESS S.) certainty, limitedneſs, 


determinateneſs. 


ing; defending, or juſtifying; and in theſ general account or deſcription of a thine, 


\DEFLAGRA'/TION (8. in -Chymiftry, the 


DEG 
wherein ſhould be contained the nature and 


general properties of the thinz defined, 
which. may be more eaſily and clearly un- 


de 

DEFITNITIVE (A.) decifive, ending, poſitive, 
and expreſs, | 

DEFINV/TO# (S.) a term in ſeveral religi- 
ous orders, for an aſſertot or counſellor to a 
general or ſuperior 3 when in the coovent,. 
he takes place next to the ſuperior z but out 

of it, he takes the precedence of him; de- 
finitors. are ſubject to the ſuperiors of the 
convents they live in, ſo far as relates to the 
monaſtic life, but in nothing, elſe. 


ſetting fire to a body Wich has been ficſt 
mixed with ſome ſulphurous matter, in or- 
der to purify it. 

DEFLE/CTION or DEFLE/XURE -/S.) a 
ſlooping, bowing, or beuding z alſo a going 
out of the right way, as a ſhip does, that by 
reaſon of currents and other hindrances, 
cannot ſail upon her due courſe ; and in Op - 
tick, it is called by Sir Iſaac Newton in- 
flexion, or bending inwar 

DEFLO/WER (V., to raviſh or force a wo- 
man againſt her will ; alſo to ſpoil or take 
away the beauty of a thing. 

DEFLU/XION (S.) a falling or flowing down; 
and in Pbyfict, it is the humours of the body 
flowing from a ſuperior to an inferior part. 

'DEFO'RCEMENT (S.) a violent detaining an 
eſtate from the right owner. 

DEFO RCOUR (S.) one who by violence diſ- 
ſeizes another of his eſtate, | | 

DEFO'RM (V.) to make a perſon or thi 
ugly or irregular ; to diſguiſe, marr, or 
the regular form or figure of a thing. 

DEFO*RMITY or DEFO RMEDNESS (S.) 
the ill ſhape or uglineſs of a thing that is 
ſpoiled, or rendered unp eaſant to the fight, 
by diſguiſing, adding to, or taking froa it 
2 it outzht to have to make it agree- 
able. 

DEFRAU D (S.) to cheat, impoſe upon, rob, 
purloin, deceive, trick, or cogen. 

DEFRAY' (V.] to pay the ex ence, ot bear 
the charge of a perſon or thing. 

DE'FTARDAR (S.) the name of the trea- 
ſurer in the empires of Turkey and Perfia. 

DEEU/NCT (A.] dead, ed, or one chat 
is deprived of life | 


DEFY” (V.) to challenge, dare, out - brave, 


2 0 

DEGE'N ERACY (S.) a falling off from vir- 
tue and goodneſs, a becoming bad, vile, or 
naughty. 

DEGE'NERATE (V.) to grow bad or worſe ; 
to fall from its firſt condition to a meaner or 
— corrupt ſtate. | 

DEGRA*DATION (S ) the act of deprivi 
a perſon of his dig..ity or honour. Cx 

DEGRA'DE (V.) to render vile, mean, or 


DEFINITION (S.) a clear, ſhort, plain, ans 


contemptible, by acculing a perſon of _ 


e ** 
* * 
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n is in, or that may be chatted From extraordinary occafloths. 
4 higher" de g loser; ot from beef t high. [DELEGATES fe commimobers #prointes 
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1 Gtioh.” civil affairs w concern the church ; hi- 


DEHO'RT (v.) to difluzde 2 


. 


ecke: 


br fe Fr cy) e Sn en, ag, wer 
PDE to ca | 
" * BY difpirit. e 
95 CTION of DEFE'CTEDNESS (s.) 
1 afffiQted, giieved, or 
| re 
bc Hen (S.) a Waking or news 
2 perſon or thing, a god, and under that pre · 
tener paying divine honours to it. 
D e make into, or put inftead of 


DEN .). do condefcend to, to comply 
with, to grant, vouchſaſe, ot yield to. 
DS (S.) the belief or deftrine taught by 


- theſe ho rejełt all mandet of reveſatiom, as N 


. t or impoſmioa, and go'merely bythe |" 
of nutute, believing that chere is a 
0 God, 3 provide, vice and virt ©, ahd a 
| Fans Hite, wherein rewards" and 
ments flral{ be beſtowed upon the good wk 
] - the bad 3 this” opinion is alſo wirr 


eie, 
pr ier (S;) a Roy and fup- 
porter of deiſta; he is alſo c e. 


thinker. . 

DEI'STIOAL (A) of or belonging to deiſm 
or deiſts. 

DETTEESs 68.) an appellation given by the 

_ » "pbets'to thoſe pretended gods worſhipped by 

 thetheathths, which were as numerous as 
the hemourd of the people, or the defigns 
of their governors required. 

DRA TON 

or ſetiing at berty. 

vierte (A.) a tertir in che Noel Wei- 

nity. for ſomething wherein the divine and 

human nature exiſts at the ſume time. 

DELACBR 4'TION (S.) x teriding or” vio 

lemtly tearing in pieces. 

| 1 A TION (S.) che flowing down 

ofs the watry humdurs of che eyes, whether 

 prifing 2. pain or grief, . s 

crying er wee t or involuntarihy 

tome diſeaſe, 

DEL A: TA'TION (5 A weaning, or taking 
ny f om the breaſt. 

[DELAY (v.) to put off, or deter from on 
time to another ; to hold in ſuſpenſe,” | 

DELAY (S. V a pot-off, a deferrring,” a ſtop, 
ſlay, of oldin g im ſuſpenſe. 

DELE'CT ABLE A ) © pleaſant, delightfu' 
charming, of 


| #precablc. - 
DELECTA'TION (S,) EW n 2 


4 3 
þ - 
. „, * 4 
» \ 4 * N * * y 


JON (S.) a releaſing, unyoaking, | 


ther x perfon may appeal from 4 Tenttnes 
given in an ecclefiaſtical coutt ; from hence 
there Lies no uE, But to the houfe of lords; 
© bet the king may grant a com ſfion ef re⸗ 
view under the great ſeal; the citations are 
All in the king's nume. 
DELEOA S.) in the Colt Tann, is 
hen a debtor 'appoifits" one to whom he bs 
a creditor, to pay, anſwer, or Fatisfy. his 
creditors.” 
DELETION (s.) 4 Notting out, a taking a- 
way, geſtro ihg, or eraſing, 
DELE TOR (A.) with . 
ſiomethitig of a deſtroctive or hurtful na os 
DEF (8.) a mint of quarry where c 
ſtone is got; in Hetd/d/y, it is one of the 
abatements of hofiour, and is a 5 5 in (the 
mile of an eftuttheon. A Delf Tenhe is 
due to lien ho revokes à challenge, which 
he bas ven, er forfeite his word of ho- 
nor. N kobe tort tat bon 
eſcuteheon, it is flot an abatement 7 av alſo 
it it be metal, or charged upon R, fat it 


then becomes à perfect F, 

DELIA S Mole festival Held by > to 

thenians,' in ibtiout of Apollo; this feſtival 
was held ſo ſacred, that they 25 not exe 

cute any Walefrctot Chile it faſted: Thus 

dene Pinto informs us, that Soares 

was kept in 758 on t irty days aſtet his eon- 

0 


detrinftion, becavſeof the Delianſolernnitics, 
whereas they did not ſcruple to vut Phecton to 


death open # feſtival dedieated to Puplter: 
D* LVYBERATE V.) to conſult, think upon, 
debate, weigh, or conſider. 


DELIBERA'TION, (8) a prudent, 
thoughtful, thorough confuling or "hints 


n a thing. 

DELYPERA'TIVE (A.) of or to 
Pear; in Röoerorirt, it is ſuch argu- 
ments or illuſtrations as are made uſe of to 
prove ſomething, and to induce the audience 
to put in execution, what is recomended 
to therm. 

DE/LICACY or DE'LICATENESS S.) cu- 
riotſneſs,” accuracy, perfectneſs; alſo dain · 
timeſs, ſquenmiſhneſs, faritafticalnefs, pride, 
deliciouſneſs, volaptuoſneſs. | 
DELPCIOUS (A. extraordinary pleafant in 
taſte, ſweet, rich, yaluable, fragrant,curious 
DEL1/GHT ($ } Joy, pleaſure, ſatisfaction ; 
the bent or ipclination of the mind. 
DELFOHT (V.) to practiſe a -e" *- 4g 
1 agd wich great pleaſure and 3 rr. 


DELINEATE (V.) ſketch, draw, Jeſgride, 


35 à painter or mathematician doth any fi- 
ture or body by lines, &c. 


DEA ON S) the „ | 


ing the qutlives of a picture, &c, 

DEL.“ NCY (S.) che failing in, or fall- 
ing off from one's duty or promiſe; an of- 
fending or faultineſs. 

Dau 'NQUENT (5.) ag olferger, a crimipal, 

guilty. verſon, 

daf (S.) a (MD ing or fainting a- 
way, called alſo lipotbymy 8nd ſyncope ; in 
. Chymiſiry, it is the cauſing à ſalt to melt in - 
to water, by putting it into a, tnoiſt place; 
alſo a-diftillation by re. / 

DELV/RIOUS (A.) mad, ſenſeleſs, doting, 
light headed, ove beide bimſelf, 

DEL VER V) to redeem from captivity, or 
any imminent danger, to reſtore ot put into 
the poſſeſſion of a thᷣing, to releaſe one from 
5 trauble, to lay a woman jn child - birth; 

alſo to ſpeak one's mind freely . 


_ 1, Audiepce 
DELiVERANCE (S. a ſetting free or at li- 
berty, the giving or ſurrendering a thing up 
that —— with held, che manner of ſpeaking 
public 
DELY VERY or PARTURI'TION S.) the 
bringing forth a perfect fetus, Whether live- 
N. or dead. 
1  Legitimare Delivery; in Midtoifoy, is that 
A \ Which happens at the true time, that is, in 
tbe loth lonar month. 
»  Kkepirimate Delivery, is that which hap- 
ore or after the right time. 
Natural Delivery, is when the fetus 
" — into the world uniformly, and with- 
Dont any impediments. 
Delwvery, in Lato; ſee Replegiare. 
DELPHI/NUS or DOLPHIN (S 1 in. Afra- 
nomy, a conſtellation in the northern hemi- 
ſpbere, conſiſting. according to Prolemy. of 
10, Iycbe 10, and Mr. Flaniſteed 18 ſtars. 
DELU'DE (V.) to enſgare, entice, impoſe up- 
re dæfraud. deceive, draw in, beguile 
bl V.) to dig or turn up the ground like 


pökber 't (S.) an overflowing or inundation 
of water covering ther the whole or part 
of the earth; allo any violent or ruinous 
trouble chat comes haſtily upon a nation or 
private perſon. 
DE+<U'S ON (S.) an impoſture, cbeat, or pre 
tended, mitacle 
DELY'»4VE or DELU'SORY . (4 


pretence, a thing or perſon that cheats, im- 


pales, deceiyes, or be tuiles one by fair pre 


ſtences. 

DE'MAGQGUE (s.) a captain, head or ring- 
leader in a faction, rabbie mob, &c. 

DEMAIN or DEME'SN S.) in its wwlcan 
ds e, bgnifics'the lord's mangr-place, with 
the lands and buildings thereunto a 


declare, repreſent, ſet forth, or make plain. 


) a falſe - 


"8 
is 


DEM DR M 
DELIGHTFUL or DELI/GHTSQME (A.)| which be and his aaceftors hawefrom 
p.eahng, 4 a 9 time kept in t hæit own hands ;; in wy > 


Ggnifies a lord. s patrimany, or thoſe lands 
which he holds of himſelf ; it i alſo uſed far 
a diſting:on between thoſe lands, which 4 
lord of a manor has in his own hands, or in 
the hands of a leſſes d emiſed upor, a vent far 
2 term of years or lie, and thole lands be- 
longing to the ſaid manor, which are the 
free or copy - bales; ʒ it alſo figazkes ſuch lands 
as are held far life, and ſometzmes thoſe only 
which are in fee; it is alſo ples in op- 
paſitian to * ee. 

DEMA'ND ( ) to aſk, lay dag tay thgpire 


PEMA/ND (S. ) an aſking, claiming, require” 
ing, or, awning, a thing, 3s being tbe proper 


ewner of it. 


DEMA'NDANT S.) a Law dy ifying 
— cutor in a real attion a, „be- 
© he.aſks for ar claichs lggds, &c . and js 
th the ſame with plaintiff in perſona! ations. 
DEMEA'N (V.) to behave, carry, or a well 
or ill in company, or — 


DEMEA/NCUR. (S) behaviour, carriage, or 


acting well ar ill. 
bEMAE REE (S.) in Heraldry, is when any 
of the limbs of an animal are cut off. 


DEME'RIT (S.) the 2 puaiſhupent 
for ill doing or 
DE MI (S.) che half or dnipatienaf a ching; 
as a demi-baſtion, in Fertifpgation, is one with 
on one face and one flank ; ſo a demi can - 
non z à leſſer or fa lier gieca of ordnange = 
than a cannon, of which there are various 
ſoitzz the like may be ſaid of a demi - culugr in. 
DE/MI O (S. among the Arcients; was 
one who was not a god by birth, but was 
rais d to that honour for his heraick actions. 
DE MI-GOROGE (S.) in Fertiſ cat en, half the 
gorge or entrance into the baſtion taken from 
the angle of the flank to the centre of. the 


| baſtion; or the angle the two courtiges would 


make, if continued till they met in the ba- 


ſtion. 
DEMI'SE (V., to let or make over lands or 
tenements by Jeaſe or will. 


DEMI'SE (S.] the letting or; making over 
lands, &c. by leaſe or willz alſo the death of 
a king or. other p:rſon, 


DEMOCRACY. (s.) a form. of govertment 
v herein the ſupreme authority is in hands 
of the people, 

DEMOCRA'TICAL (A.) of or belenging to 
the government of democracy. 

DEMO'LISH (V.) to poll or throw down, to 
raze or ruin 1 thing built, to deſtroy, 
hurt or ſpoil a t 

DENMOLU TIN S). the deſtroying, pulling 
down, hurting, or ryinzng of a thing. 

| DE'MOY (8. a name given by the pacients 


| to certain Spirits, who, they pretended, had 


the power ot doing to manking, either good 
or evil ; they alſo called them Cen i. 
DEMQ/NIACK. pt ) # pgrion.pallcfſed with 
a ſpirit or devil D&.140” 


D EN 
DEMO'NIACKS (S.) a branch of the Ana- 


| baptiſts, who believe, that the devils ſhall wy | 


_ ſaved at the end of the world. 
DEMO/NSTRABLE/(A.) any thing that 3 is. 


©  eapable of made plain and clear to the | 
pale of being mode yinia J bor the middle, which is a plain, in both the 


 _ underftanding. 
DEMO'NSTRATE CV.) to prove the truth 
of a propoſition ſo clearly, that to deny it, a 


perſon muſt give himſelf the lye, or be to- 


_ rally ignorant of the matter in queſtion ; but 


tis proof is hardly applicable to any thing, | 


© but mathematical concluſions. 
DEMONSTRA/TION S.) the actual or un 
deniable making a thing ſo plain and incon- 


teſtable, by evident and clear proof drawn | 


© from ſelf-evident principles, that every body 
muſt own the truth of the propoſition. + 
 DEMO*NSTRATIVE (A.) that proves or 
ſhews the truth aſſerted beyond all contra- 
dition ; alfo that may be demonſtrated. 


D E N 


| © fair day by the riſe of the vapours from 


them; it is of a different ſoil, the weſtern 
| part beingheathy, and is much inclin'd'to fle- 
rility, and but thinly inhabited; the eaſtern 
part, beyond the vale of Cluyd, is fruitful], 


maoſt pleaſant and fertile, and well inhabited 
with gentry, The biſhopricks of Bangor 
and St. Aſaph have each their juriſdictions in 
| the reſpective parts of this county, which is 
from eaſt to weſt 31 miles long, and from 
north to ſouth 20 j it is divided into 12 hun- 
dreds, which contain 57 pariſh- churches, 4 
_market-towns, and 6,400 houſes 3 it ſends 
2 members to parliament, Rye, commonly 
called amel-corn, is produced in the greateſt 
quantity; goats and ſheep are alſo plentiful ; 
beſides which there are ſeveral mines that 
| ,ptotluce great parcels of lead ore, particularly 
that called the marquis of Porwis's, 


DEU R V.) to object againſt an adverſary's / 


bill 3 to ſhew the deficiencies of a plaintiff's 
offertions, &c 


DENCHEE* (A.) in Heraldry, is When an or- 
— indented, or full of notches like 
teet 


DEMU'RE (A) preciſe, 19 ont grave, 8 (S.) a denial, refuſal, or 


over modeft, reſerved, or baſhfu 


ning. 


DEMU'RRAGE (S.) an —— made for DENI/ AL. (S.) a refuling turning away, or 


2 ſhip's ſtaying longer in a port, for the con- 


diſowing. 


venience of loading, &c than the time DENIE R (S.) a ſmall French copper coin, 


' agreed upon by charter party. 
DEMU'RR ER (S.) a ſtop put to the proceed - 
ings in an action, upon the farting of ſome 
© difficulty which muſt be cleared up by the 
court before they can proceed any farther. 
DEN (S.) the cave or place where lions and 
- other wild beaſts lodge themſelves in, or are 
kept by thoſe who have them as rarities; 
alſo a dark retired part of a priſon. 
Duma es (S.) a filver ooin among the Re- 
mans, in value ſeven pence ſterling; it weigh- 
ed a dram, or the S th of an ounce, and was 
mark'd with an X, to ſhew that it was equi - 


Wualent to ten * or four ſeſterces; there 


was alſo another ſort coined in the tine of 

© the Roman emperors, and weighed the 7th 
art of an ounce ; it is alſo uſed in our law 
ks for an Exgliſhb penny. 


DE'NBIGH (S.) the principal town of Den- 


* 


bighſhire, ſeated on the hanging of a rocky 
' hill, on a branch of the C/uyd, once a place 
of great ſtrength, when its impregnable cattle 
Vas in its full vigour, and duly gariſoned; 
che town is moderately large, well built, and 
chiefly inhabiced by glovers and tanners, has 
©. pretty good trade, and is governed by two 
aldermen, tuo bailiffs, and 25 capital buryeſ- 
© es, with ſub-officers, ſends one meniber to 
parliament, and has a good market weekly 
on Wedneſday, for corn, cattle, and provi- 
one ; 160 computcd, and 209 meaſured 
miles diſtant from London. 
"DE/NBIGHSH1 + E (S.) in North I ales, is a 
ooonty generally very hilly, ſome of 
hills are ſo high, that they have continual 
ſnow upon then, the tops whereof are the 
cevuntryman's morning 


* is 4 
- 


of Which“ 


twelve of which make their ſol, or ſhilling ; 
it is equal to two mailles, or four oboles; and 
is about one 13th part of our penny; denier 
was formerly a general name for all French 
money, 

DE'> ISON or DE'NIZEN (S.) in Lato, an 
alien, ho by the king's charter is inftan- 
chized, whereby he is in ſome eſpects enabled 

to att as the natives of the land do, wiz. 
purchaſe eſtates, bear offices or dit nities; 
but cannot inherit lands by deſcent; where- 
as a ſtranger who is naturalized may. 

 DENO'MINATE (V.) to name, or call by 
ſome particular appellation, 

DENOMINA”/TION S.) a naming or calling 
people or things by proper diſtinctions. 

DENOMINA'TOR S.) the giver of names 

or diſtinctions ; from whence in Aritbmerick, 

that purt of a vulgar fraction that ſhews in- 

to ho many parts the e e 

ed, is ſo called. 

DENOMINA/TRIX (s. a god-mother, or 

' female — 

DENOTA/TIOUN (Sy a marking, noting, 
ſpecifying that ſuch or ſuch a frog is the 
property of ſuch a perſon, or is to go' by 
ſuch or ſuch a name, 

DENUU/NCE (V) to make a publick decla- 
ration of ſome puniſhment to be inflicte d 
oon a private perloq z anhin threaten 
a nat ton or people. 

DENSE F A.) thick, ſolid, ſubſtantial ;in Na- 
tural Philoſophy, it is ſpoken of bodies that 
are naturally thin, light, fluid, 'or- acrial, 
whach by the addition of ſon. etching acc iden- 
tal become heavy, congealed, &c. as the au, 


a. 


nimhanck, to N 


waters Wes and of bodies 1 the lame — 
k the 


oc = 3 ae % MS 


DEP 
the beuyfeſt is faid to be the moſt denſe, 
DE/NSITY of DE 8 (S.) the cloſe- 
neſs or cumpactneſs of any particular thiog, 
that contains a certain quantity of matter 
under 4 certain meaſure or ſpace, from 
whence the p! 
ef bodies to one another is known, as of 
gold to filver, lead to marble, &c. 1 
DENT (s.) a notch” or piece cut out of the 
edge of a thing; alfo a mark made in any 
pliable matter, by thruſting the parts in, ar 
making a mark by a blow. 
DE/NTAL LETTERS (S.) thoſe letters 
which cannot be clearly pronounced unleſs 
the tongue touches the teeth, as d, g, n, t. 
DE'NTED VERGE S in Botany, is ſpoken 
of thoſe leaves, the edges of which are jagged 
or notched. ; 
DE'NTICEES or DE'NTILS (S.) one of the 
diſtinguiſhing members of the [nic cornice, 
conſiſting of ſquares' cut out at convenient 
diſtances, making it repreſent a ſet of teeth. 
DE'NTIFRICE (S.) a medicine or powder 
roper to ſcour, eleanſe, and beautify the teeth. 
DENTILOQUIST (S.) one that Hips, of 
ſpeaks thro the teeth. 


DENTPLOQUY (S.) a liſping or ſpeaking | 


thro' the teeth. | 
DEN'T{/'TION (S.) a breeding or bringing 
forth of the teeth, which in young children 
_ is commonly about the 7th month. 
DE'NUDATE (V.) to ſtrip, uncloath, make 
bare, or naked. Set 
DEN UDA'TITON (S.) a ſtripping, uncloathing, 
or making naked. 
DENU*NCIATE (V.) to denounce, threaten, 
roclaim, or declare. | 
1— Silk (S.) a 12 
reatning, giving warning, or declaring. 
DENY” (V.) to refuſe, Alon, gainſay, or 


1 
Dad (S.) in our ancient cuſtoms, is 
- when a man was accidentally killed, the in- 
ſtrument that occaſioned his death was for- 
feited to the King, and by his almoner diſ- 
poſed of to charitable uſes, to make in ſome 
meaſure an atonement to God for a man's 
0 to a violent end. A 
DEO SCULATE (V.) to kiſs with much ea - 
gerneſs, affection and defire, 
DEOSCULA'TION S.) an hearty or eager 
kiffing a perſon with much affection and 
leaſure. f 
PAINT (V.) to characterize, draw or 
ſet forth the good or bad actions of a prince, 
nobleman, or private perſon, 


DEPART (V.) to forſake, ſeparate, or 80 


away from a perſon, place vr opinion. 

DEPART (S.) a method of refining gold by 

ua fortis, 

DEPA'RTURE (S.) a going from, leaving, 
or forſaking; in Navigation, it is when a 
ſhip ſails or weſt to the meridian it des 
parted from z or it js 1 42a ence of longi- 

3 


tude either eaſt of we# een the meridian 


ion or ſpecifick weight} 


D EP 


it is when a plaintifFin bis reply to the defen 
dant's anſwer makes a declaration different 
from his firſt, as if he ſhould plead a general 
agreement in bar, and in his rejoinder alledge 
a ſpecial one. * 2 
Departure in deſpite of the court, is whi 
tenant or ky: + appears to the 2408 
brought againſt him, and has a day over in 
the lame term, if he does not appear, but 
makes a default, he is ſaid to make a depar- 
ture, Ofc. he ſhall therefore loſe his cauſe. 
DEPAU/PERATE (V.) to impoverith,- or 
make” poor, by violently taking away the 
oods or property of another. 
PAUPERA' TION (89 a rendering ot 
making poor by violence. 
DEPE'CULATE (V.) to rob the exchequer, 
or publick treaſury of a prince, or common» 
wealth. 
DEPE/ND (V.) to rely upon, to hang on, to 
ceed from, or act by another's power. 
DEPE/NDENCE or DEPE/NDENC (S.) a 
reſting, ſtaying, or relying upon; alſo an in- 
feriority or ſubjection to a perſon, as a fer- 
vant to his maſter, &c. J 
DEPE'NDANT (S.) one that is kept or ſup- 
rted by another. | 
DEPE/'NDENT (A.) relying, or waiting up- 
on another. 
DEPHLE/GMATE (V.) to purge or clarify 
any diſtilled” liquor from phlegm or water, 
DEPT'LATORY MEDICINES (S.) ſuch as 


cauſe the hair to fall off, 
DEPLORATCE (A.) that deſerves pity or 


compaſſion ; any thing that moyes or excites 
lamenta tion or ſorrow, by the miſery, cala- 
mity, or diſtreſs that à perſon or thing is in. 
DEPLO/RE (V.) to lament, bewail, pity, or 
commiſerate either ones own or another's 
misfortunes. | 
DEPLU'ME (V.) to pull off the feathers or 
covering of a creature or perſon. | 
DEPLUMA'TION (S.; a ftripping or pulling 
off of feathers, &c. In Surgery, it is a di- 
temper called alſo ptiloſis, where the eye · lida 
wich their callous tumour and hair fall to- 
gether, | bx, 
[DEPO/NENT (S.) one who gives evidence or 
information upon oath before a magiſtrate, 
either in a civil or criminal cauſe ; with the 
Grammarians, it is a name applied to ſuch 
verbs as have a paſſive termination, but an 
active fi:nification, | 8 
DEPO/PULATE (V.) to make a country thin 
or bare of people; to cut off, ruin and de- 
wich a kingdom, by ſword, famine, or peſti- 
cence, f 1 
DEPOPULA'TION (S.) the rendering a 
country deſolate or uninhabited, by deſroy - 
ing the people. | V3 2c a 
DEPORTA'TION (S.) among the Romans, 
Wat When a criminal was baniſhed to any 
particular place, and prohibited to ſlir out 


a ſhip is under, and that where the laſt ob I 


of it on pain of dea. 3 
Da r. 


0 ſervation or reckoning was made; in Lau, 
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DEPO'RTMENT (S.) the behaviour, carri-, DIA'STYLE (S.) a term in Archite&ture, 


nage, or manners of a 

DEPO'SE (V.) to give evidence, intelligence, 
or information upon oath in any cauſe judi- 
_ cially; to pull down, ſet afide, or take a per- 
ſon from the dignity. of a publick office, as 

to dethrone a king, &c. ; 
DEPO'/SIT or DEPO/SITUM (S.) a thing 
committed to the charge of a perſon. to be 
kept for another's uſe,” as a ſecurity for the 

formance of ſome contract. 
DEPO SITARY (S.) the place or perſon into 
whoſe cuſtody any pledge or ſecurity is com · 
mitted, or with w it is lodged till the 
conditions N. 2 | 
DEPO'SITE \V.) to pledge, pawn, or put a 
ſecurity into the hands of another for the 
formance of a certain matter or contract. 
DEPOSITION (S.) the laying a thing down, 


DER 


away ſome privileges had before ; with 
the e the — or 
bringing an equation into lower terms, for 
the more eaſy giving the ſolution of the pro- 
poſition; alſo the ſailing nearer to the equi- 


departs. 

DEPRE'/SSOR (S.) in Anatomy, a name gi 
to divers muſcles, from their office + 7 = 
ing or bringing down the parts they are fixed 
to; alſo any perſon or thing that v 
— 7 AE another. 
PRI .) a takingaway, robbing, 
or. bereaving a perſon of his goods, office, 
children, &c. In the Canon Law, it is the 
act of diveſting a perſon of, or taking away a 
church promotion, or ſpiritual dignity, which 
is divided into ab officio, when the offender is 


or pledging a thing as a ſecurity for the per- 
formance of a contract; alſo the evidence 
given upon oath, before a magiſtrate, in 
Writing; alſo the ſequeſtring or ſtripping a 
erſon of his dignity ; it differs from abdica- | 
tion in this, that the latter is ſuppoſed to be 
the voluntary deed of the party who poſſeſſes | 
the dignity or office; whereas the former is 
an obliging him to leave it by force ; it is tne 
ſame with deprivation and degradation; the 
latter indeed is ſomething more formal and 


ceremonious. ö 


DEPRAVA'TION GS.) a ſpoiling, marring, | 
or making a. thing bad, or worſe than it 
; -DEPUTA'TION (S.) the authoriging or im- 


now Is. 
DEPRA'VE (V.) to corrupt, adulterate, pre- 
judice, or ſpoil a thing. : 
DEPRA'V EDNESS or DEPRA'VITY (S.) 
a ſettled habitual practice of what is evil, 
naughty, or bad, 
DE/PRECATE V.) to implore, beg, or de- 
. fire help or aſſiſtance in, or againſt a pub- 
lick or private diſtreſs, calamity, or evil. 
DEPRECA'TION (S.) a figure in Rberorich, 
vVvhereby an orator invokes the aid or aſſiſtance 
of ſome body, or wiſhes ſome dreadful puniſh- | 
ment may 4 on himſelf or his adverſary, if 
either of them ſpeaks falſely; and in common 
_ Speech, it means the carneſt praying or defire- 


ſtripped of holy orders for ever, and a benefi- 
cio, which only deprives the miniſter from 
his then benefice or living. 

DEPRI'VE (V.) to take away from, rob, or 
bereave a perſon of any thing. 

DEPTH (3) is the ſame with thickneſs; and 
in * litary Art, , the number of men 
in a file, which in a ſquadron is commonly 
three, and in a bat alien ſix. 

DFPU“LSION S.) a thruſting, forcing, drive- 

5 7 beating away. 

ATE (V.) to purge, purify, or ſepa- 
rate the groſs impure part N "agar 
clearer part of any thing. 


powering one or more perſons to do certain 
acts for, and in behalf of another; alſo the 
inſtrument, writing, commiſſion, or warrant 
that is given to the uſtom- houſe and Ex- 
ciſe-officers, by virtue of which they act in 
their ſeveral places, makes ſeizures, &c, 
DEPU'TE (V.) to ſeparate or appoint one or 
more perſons to negotiate a publick or private 
affair, with a prince, ftate, or private 
DE/PUTY (8. an embaſſador or perſon ap- 
en, to negotiate affairs With another; 2 
ub-governor or lieutenant; and in a Law 
2. who executes any office, &c. for, 
or in the right of another, upon whoſe miſ- 


ing God to take away thoſe. ies or 

afflictions that threaten us, or are aQtually| 

- exerciſing of us, as a nation or people, or 
that we fear will come upon us in our pri- 
vate capacity, or that we now feel. 

DEPRE/CIATE (V.) to undervalue, ſpeak 
meanly of; to beat down the price or rate 
of a commodity ; to diſeſteem, or ſet light 

perſon or thing. | 


: 


or prey upon. | 
DEPREDA/TOIN (S.) the preying upon, 
robbing, ſpoiling, or plundering. 
DEPRE'SS (V.) to humble, abaſe, or bring 
down; to lower or ſubject ; in Aſtronomy, to 
— the pole, is to ſail from a northern or 
ſouthern latitude, nearer the equinoctial. 


by a 
DE/PR&DATE (V., to rob, plunder, ſpoil, | 


ſubje& to loſe his office. 
D &/RBY (S.) the principal town of Derbyſbire; 
it is a large, neat, populous, and well-built 
town, conſiſting of five pariſhes, and very 
much improved of late years, by rebuilding 
one of the churches, the market-place, &c. 
it is of a very ancient date, and endowed with 
many privileges, particulary its exemption 
from paying toll both in London, and moſt 
other parts of the kingdom ; the trade of this 
town is not very confiderable, being more 
inhabited by gentry,than manufacturers, tho 
it is a ſtaple for wool; yet the traffick is 
moſtly retail, conſiſting in buying corn, and 
Telling it again to the high- land counties, in 
making malt, and brewing ale, for which it 


D&r&&/SSION (S.) a bringing down, lower- 


is much noted: This town is governed by a 
mayors 


voctial than the place is from whence a ſhip 


demeanour, or forfeiture, the principal is 


* 
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mayor, high-ſteward, nine aldermen, a re- 
corder, 14 brethren, 14 common - council - 
men, and a town-clerk ; it ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament ; the affizes are uſually 
held in the town-hall, which is a beautiful 
one building; there are three markets kept 
here weekly, vis. Wedneſday, Friday and 
Saturday; and ſeven fairs annually; it is 
98 computed, and 122 meaſured miles di- 
ſtant from London. - 
DE'RBYSHIRE (.) is an inland county, 
whoſe form is ſomewhat triangular, being 
but fix miles broad in the ſouth, and 3o in 
the north; about 38 miles long, and 200 in 
circumference ; it is divided into fix hun- 
dreds, in which are nine market-towns, 160 
riſhes, 56,000 houſes, and 283,000 inha- 
itants; and ſends four members to parlia- 
ment; it is divided into two parts by the 
courſe of the river Derwent, which rifing in 
the north borders of it, runs quite croſs it, 
and empties its water, which is col-ured 
black by the ſoil, into the Trent, which glides 
by its ſouthern coaft ; the ſoil on each fide is 
of a very different nature, the eaſt and ſouth- 
ern parts being well cultivated, fruitful, and 
full of gentlemens ſeats, and parks; but the 
weſtern, which is called the Peak, is moun- 
tainous and barren, as to corn, graſs, &c. 
but is nearly as advantageous to the inhabi- 
tants, by the great number of lead, coal, and 

| mines, and quarries, that produce mar- 
ble, alabaſter, and cryſtal ; 'alſo mill-ſtones, 
ind · ſtones, ſcythe-ſtones,&c-Buxton-Wells 
much reſorted to, and for the ſame reaſons 
that the Bath is frequented, the waters, both 
hot and cold, having much the ſame virtues; 
the three wonderful caves, called the Dewi/'s 

© Abſe, Elden- Hole, and PooPs- Hale, are the 
ſurprize of all travellers that go to ſee them. 


DE'REHAM, DEE'RHAM or MARKET-| 
DE'REHAM (S.) in Norfo/t;, this town 


was almoſt wholly reduced to aſhes, by a ter- 
rible fire; but is now beautifully rebuilt ; in 
—— Eliæaberb's time it belonged to the bi- 

ps of Ely; but was afterwards in the 


crown, and was made part of the ſettlement | 


of queen Katharine, conſort of king Charles 
II. it is a large town, and hath many ham- 
lets ; its market is weekly on Friday, where 
large quantities of wool are conſtantly 
brought; and is diſtant from London 83 
computed, and 97 meaſured miles, 

DERELVCTION (s.) a leaving, forſaking, 
or expoſing to danger, diſtreſs, or damage; 
in a Law Senſe, it is the wilful throwing 
— dilowning any parcel or quantity 
of goods. 

DERE/LICTS (s.) grods wilfully neglected, 
or thrown away by the owner; alſo ſuch 

$ as the fea once covered, but now leaves 

dry, and fit for cultivation. — 

DERVDE (v.) to mock at, ſcorn, or deſpiſe; 
to laugh, jeer, or flout at. 


DES 


N (A.) deſpicable, that deſerves 
to be contemned, laughed at, or rejected. 
DERTVA'TION (S.) a fetching a thing or 
word from its original; a flowing or coming 
from; in Medicine, the diverting or pre- 
} venting a humour from falling on ſome no- 
ble part, by drawing it to one where it is 
1 leſs dangerous. | 
DERT'VATIVE CA.) any perſon or thing 
that comes from, or takes its riſe from ano- 
ther. | 
DERIVE CV.) to draw or fetch from ano- 
ther ; to ariſe or come from another. 
DE'RMA (S.) in Anatomy, that ſkin or tegu- 
ment of an animal, which lies immediately 
under the ſcarf-ſkin. 
DERN or DARN (V.) to mend ftockings, 
gloves, aprons, &c. that have holes broke in 
them, by laying the threads in the manner 
of weaving. 
DE'ROGATE CV.) to ſwerve or fall away; 
to leſſen or undervalue; to diſparage. 
DEROGA'TION (S.) a leſſening. undervalu - 
ing, or detracting from the worth or eſteem 
of a perſon ; in Law, it is an act which de- 
ſtroys a preceding one; a derogation, in ge- 
neral Terms, is not allowed in a court of ju- 
dicature; they muſt be particularized wi 
a great deal of form- | 
DERO/GATORY CA.) that leſſens or takes 
away from the dignity or value of a perſon or 
thing ; in Law, ſomething importing deroga- 
tion; thus, if a perſon: den himſelf indebted 
in a certain ſum, altho* he has received an 
acquittance for the ſame, the act is dero- 


DERVIGES or DE'RVISES (S.) a kind of 


| auſtere life, and profeſs extreme poverty; 
there is alſo another ſort, called Mevelawites, 
from their founder Mewelava, who affect a 
great deal of humanity, patience, modeſty, 
and charity; always gobare-legg'd, and open- 
breaſted: They faſt every Wedneſday, Tueſ- 
day, and Friday; they hold meetings, at 
which the ſuperior preſides; one of them 
plays all the while upon a flute, the reſt 
turning themſelves round with incredible 
ſwiftneſs ; the greateſt part of them apply 
themſelves to magick, legerdemain, poſtures, 
&c. and, contrary, to Mabomet”s precepts, . 
drink ftrong liquors. atv 
DE'/SART (S.) a loneſome, uninhabited place, 
confiſting of large tracts or ſpaces of gourd, 
DESCA'NT{(V. ) to enlarge, explain, or para- 
phraſe upon a ſubject; in Mſict, t is the 
art of compoſition, and, according as it is 
employed, is called plan, or figurative, 
Plain, when it only relates to counter point, 


ploys the whole art and fancy of the com- 
poſer, both as to air, meaſure, and all the 


other s of compoſing. | ; 
Bee Deſeane, is when the parts are ſo 


DERISIiON s.) laughing at, 
n or 62 a mocking, laughing a 


Ddz treble, 
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monks among the Twrks, who lead a very 


as in Pſalmody ; and figurative, when it em- 


contrived, that the baſs may be made the 
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We 
Pie (V. the reren 2 


| lo , yield, 
"i Ink: dignity allo 
particular 


| by corny” a family, or noted 
— 75 5 children, offspring, 


DESCE/NDINO ( 357 1 or moving 
er, coming down as from TRE 
ladder, &c. alſo * , or aer 
from, a particular perſon , 
DESCE/NSION (S. goin pay or 
lower: with the Chymiſts, it is the 
don of the eſſential | ay from the 
diſtilled matter; in ney, of a 
; bo, it is either direct or 6d irac, 
| when the arch of the equator, which - 
ſcends with the figs or ſtar in it, comes be- 
low the horizon of a right ſphere; and eiue, 
- when apart of the equator deſcends with the 
ſun, or ſtar, or any point in an oblique 


. ſphere, 

PESCE/NSIONAL DIFFERENCE. (S.) is 
the difference het een the right and oblique 
deſcenſion of dar. 

DESCE/NT CS.) the motion of a thing from 

above downwards ; alſo birth or extraction, 
noble or baſe ; ſo the invaſion of à country 
dy landing an 28 of enemies in ſome de- 
+ fencele(s part of it ſuddenly, in Heraldry, it 
2 when a creature is expreſſed, as though he 
were going to leap down from ſome high 


Place, 8e 
DESCRUBE V.) in Geometry, * draw. or 
make any figure, as a triangle, ſquare, cir- 
dle, ellipſis, &c; in Literature, is to (et out, 
- explain, and enumerate the ſeveral parts of a 
ſubject. hiſtory, &c, in Painting, it is to 


delineate, make, or draw the ſhape, | 
or repr of a thi 


ſen 
DESCRI VBENT.(S ) one — or thing * 


, Aelineates, or deſcribes another 
DESCR t'PTION (S) an account of the ge- 
- nexal accidents, ſhapes, and properties of a 
+ thing, in order to Know and diſtin guiſh., it 
from ſomething elſe ; in Geamerry, 4 the 
or forming a figure. 


 _ » conſtructing | 
DESCRY/ . ee, perceive, ox diſj- 
DESECRATE (V.) to profone, or turn to | 


vile, mean, or common uſe, any — 4 
had been conſecrated to a religious pu 
__ » as a church into a ftable; c 

DESE'/RT (V. to forſake or leave; at 
rum a from his colours, as ſoldiers do. 

DESE/RT (.) merit, worth, value; alſo 
ſweet meats, fruit, &c. ſerved up at the cog- 
.Clufion of a feaſt, 

DESE/RTER (S.) one that forſakes his com- 
panions, friends, or opinion ; alſo a ſoldier 
Who quits or runs away from his com pany 
without leave, and Jiſts himſelf under ano- 
ther, or runs away from the ſervice quite. 


form | ſame, frightful and horrid ; ruinous, un- 


| — by ſuperiority of fitya- 
deo, or . ulty of acceſs, which creates in 


Nn + tbe main are of fl 
colours, 
A IS Tok 
. him, that can 
185 to * . 
Pear NVEDI T art.) Mah fitly, &c. 
WEE ly re Sex 
BELLE (S 
ee 
15 of a — 45g on 
on the eſcyte b e 
© the body. 
DESP.CCATIVE (S.) 2 medicine that dries 
7c n =1 jet, to 
e, to pier, £ 2 the — 4 om | bt of 


DESI'G 8. project, ention, 
TOR 63% 1 5 225 Maw * 


ing was 5 8 y executed, 
pes: NATION gr VGNM ENT (S.) 
A 9 4 — it may be known. 


on e 2 -} whatever is worthy of 
ove, eſteem, or poſſeſſion. 

5 ( V. 2 to 5 after, 1255 or wiſh 
r; alſo to beſeect , requeſt or entreat. 

DESI/ROUS { (AJ) 3 ae ers 2 
wiſt ing, praying, or reg a thing, 

DESI/ST V. to leave off, diſcontinue, give 
over, or forbear, 

NESK. (S.) ſometimes means the pew or room 
that 2 reader in à church bas appointed 
\ for hi to perform. his office in, and ſome- 
times 4 conxeniency, either fixed gr move- 
ble, do write on, put papers in, &c. 

'DE'SOLATE (A.) afflited, wopraful, lone- 


Aa__ 4 © mc 


fortable, op diſtreſſed. 
| DESOL A'TION { yp deſtroying, ruining, or 


laying waſte by fire, ſward, or other nu 


DESPAIR {$.) a paſſion of the mind, excited 
by imagining the object or ſubject defired i is 


different minds different effects, in ſame a to- 

ö 3 Peer of Er ge vets — 
ce to the accom g K ehr 

; ang in others a mglanchaly or madneſs very 

difficult to cure gx remoye . 

"] DESPAIR (V.) to he pad @ al hopes or expec- 

Ferns, | 2 give 3 thi.g aver far loſt or un- 


ie ER4Dg 0 z bold, reolut fellow, 


that flinches at no ee culty. 
DE'SPERATE (A.] mad, 2 without 
conſideration i», though 
PESPERATIO  DESPERATENESS 
without hope, melancholy ; alſo impru- . 
hk 2, furiouineſs, madneſs, folly. 
DE/SPIGABLE or DESPI/SEABLE ( LY 
mean, baſe, vile, contemptible, nothing 
worth. | * 


een an e 


PESE'RTION (S.) 4 leaving or forſaking | 


DE 


DESPV'SE (V.) to ſcorn, condemn, —— 
ſlight, ſet at nought, undervalue, which ma 

- ariſe either from the pride and haushtineſs 
of the one party, or the wickedneſs and 
real worthleſſneſs of the other. 

gr > VTE — hatred, malic e, ſcorn, con - 

empt, gruage, or pique. 

DESPOVL (V.) to rob, ſtrip, plunder, or 
take away the goods of another. 
DESPO/ND (V.) to deſpair, be out of heart, 
wt loſe all courage or expectation. | 
DESPO/N DENCE or DESPO'NDENCY (S.) 
a fainting; deſpairing, or lofing all courage or 

ation of doing or attaining a thing. 


DE/SPOT (S.) a title given to — ſuccour a party 


g _ Serwia, Wallachia, and ſome of 
ing princes. 
DESPO'TICK or DESPO/FICAL (A.) ab- 
ſolute, uncontroulable, arbitrary, poſitive, 
without check, ſupreme; as is ſuch a king, 
- who governs not by ſtated and fixed laws 
made by advice and conſent of the people, or 
their reprefentatives, but by the ſole will and 
_ pleaſure of himſelf, varying or altering any 
uſage, cuſtom, or law, heretofore practiſed, 
either by his anceſtors or himſelf, when and 
where he thinks fit. kr 
DESPOUILLE (S.) in Herz/dry, is the ſkin 
of a beaſt with the bead, feet, claws, &c. 
-- ſtuffed, ſo that it appeats to be the real 
- creature, 
DE/SPUMATE (V.) to clarify, purge, purify, 
or refine liquors, by firſt heating or boiling 
them to raiſe the ſcum, and then taking it 
off as jt riſes. 
DE/SQUAMATE (V.) to ſcrape off the fins 
from fiſh ; and in Surgery, to ſcale off the 
corrupt or ſhatter'd parts of bones, 
DE/STIN or DESTINATE V.) to appoint, 
deſign, condemn, ordain, or determine, 
DE/STINIES 8.) ſee Parcæ. 
DE'STINY (S.) the order, diſpoſition, or chain 
of ſecond cauſes, which carry with them a 
neceſſity of event; alſo the good or ill that 
does or ſhall happen to people, ſo long as they 
are in this life. ; 
DE/STITUTE (A.) helpleſs, forlorn, forſa- 
ken, in want and miſery. 
DESTROY” (V.) to ruin, overthrow, raze, 
ſpoil, lay waſte, kill, or deface. | 
DESTRUCTION (S.) ſpoiling, ruining, burt- 
ing, laying waſte, or overthrowing. 
DESTRU/CTIVE CA.) hurtful, miſchievous, 
ruinous, tending to waſte, deadly. 


DESULTO/RES (S.) among the Arcient: 


were perſons who jumped from the back of 
one horſe upon that of another, which they 
held in their hand; they who were very ex- 
pert, would place four or fix horſes a-breaſ, 
and Jump from the firſt to the fourth or fixth, 
DESU/L TORY (A.) unfixed, changeable, wa- 
vering, going or leaping from one place or 
ing to another. 
DET 4'CH (V.) to draw off or ſend away a 
party of ſoldiers, to reinforce a gariſon, or 


D E T 
an expleit, or ſtand the ſhock of the enemy. 

DETA/CHED (A.) drawn off, ſeparated from, 
diſengaged ; in Pa!ncing, the figures are ſaid 
to be well detached, when they appear free 
and wRh-a good relievo, and not 
one with another. 

DETA'CHED PIECES (S.) in Feorr/fcation, 
are any works, ſuch as ravelins, horn and 
crown-works, and demi - lunes, that ſtand at 
a diſtance from the main works. 

DETA'CHMENT (S.) in War, a body of 
ſoldiers taken from an army for ſome parti- 
cular enterprize, as to reinforce another ar- 
my, attack a party, relieve a gatiſon, or 

engaged. 

DETAPLVL (S.) a liſt or inventory of goods, or 
the particulars of an affair in diſpute, the 
circumſtances of a ſtory, &. 

DETAVN (V.} to with-hold, keep back, ſtop, 
let, or hinder. 

DETE'CT (v.) to diſcover, lay open, diſcloſe 
or declare a ſecret or hidden affair. 

DE'T+ NT (S.) in Clock-work, is the little wire 
with a flat end, that falls into the ſeveral 
notches that are made in the ſtriking wheel, 
to — the clock from ftriking more than 
it ought, b 

DETE/NTION (S.) a keeping back or from, 
confire rent, impriſonment, &c. 

DETE'/R (V.] to diſcourage, affright, threat- 
en, or keep 2 perſon from doing'a thing, by 

, laying dangerous conſequences before him. 

DETE'RGENT (A.) wiping off, cleanſing, 
ſcouring, or brightening ; ſo in Phyfict, ſuch 

- medicines as mundify and carry off viſcid and 
glutinous humours, are called detergents. 

DETE*RMINABLE (A.) a matter in queſ- 
tion that is capable of being ended, finiſhed, 
or decided. 

DETE/RMINATE CA.) limited, bounded z 

. alſo poſitive, finiſhed, accompliſhed. 

DETERKMINA'T!ON (S.) the ending, ad- 
judging, or deciding a matter in diſpute; alſo 
a puepoſe, reſolution, or defign of doing a 


| f 
DETERMINE V.) to finiſh, end, decide, 
— or re a matter in queſtion; 
to fix a reſolution, or d to 
do this or that — 7% 
DETERSIVE (A.) of a cleanfing nature; ſo 
. medicines that free or purge the body from 
ſlu and viſcous humours, are called de- 
tere medicines, 
DETE'ST (V.) to abhor, loath, hate, or ſhew 
,. our diſlike of a thing. 
DETE/STABLE (A.) vile, wicked, baſe, that 
deſerves tobe forſaken, leathed, and rejected. 
DEPESTA'TION (S.) abhorrence, loathing, 
exclaiming againſt, hating, orſhewing diſlike , 
DETHROFNE NV. to pull down, or depoſe a 
king, to keep him from acting as ſuch, and 
ſetting up, or putting another in his place, 
room, or ſtead. | 
DETI/NUE (S.) a writ lying againſt him who 
having goods or chattels delivered to him to 


another party not ſtrong enough to perform 


| keep, 


* 
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reſuſes to re · deliver them. | 

DET A T (v. to leſſen, en tells 

from, abate, or ſlander a perſon, by ſpeaking 
meanly of him. 

DETRA/CTION 00 backbiting, ſlandering, 
or undervalui perſon or thing. ö 
DETRANCHEE/ (As) in Heraldry, a line 
 bend-wiſe, which does not come from the 
angle, but from ſome part of the upper edge, 

and thence falls athwart or diagonally, or 
from ſome part of the dexter fide. ' 


DE/TRIMENT (S.) hurt, damage, injury, 


loſs, or prejudice. 
DETRIME/NTAL (A.) an thing that- 
beings oe: or procures hurt, loſs, damage, or 


D TAU'NCATE (V.) to cut or chop off, to 
behead or ſeparate one part from another. 
8. a thruſting down, a for- 

putting 4 
DEVAST a *A'TION (T 2 ruining totally, a 


deftroying quite, + lying wats le. 


DE/VIATE (V.) to ſwerve, to go out of the 

— — to follow a falſe method, 

ice. 

DEVIATION. (S.) a going out of the way, 

; nga path, the not keeping 

to the original. 

DE E (S;) a contrivance, plot, or defign 3 
alſo an enigmatical manner of expreffing the 
intention of the mind by ſome hieroglyphick 
figure, like the ancient Egyptians, or the 
modern medals, &c. which have now com- 

| monly a motto affixed to them, to point but 
the general meaning. 

DE'VIL-(S.) an evil angel, and one of thoſe 

_ , f{pirits which were caſt into hell for rebelling 

3 God. 


ILISH (A.) malicious, injurious to mans | 


_ hurtful, inclined to all manner of 

. wickedneſs, 

DEVIVSE (V) a Law term, fignifying to give 

or make over lands, goods, or tenements, by 
virtue of a perſon's laſt will and teſtament ; 
alſo to — invent, contrive, defign, 
plot, conſult, 

DEVISEE/ (S,) the perſon to whom any thing 
is left or bequeathed by the laſt will and — 
ſtament of another. 


DEVISOR (S.) the perſon who bequeaths or 


leaves any ann 
ment. 

DEVIZ Es (S.) in Viliſpire, is a large ou 
important town, full of wealthy clothiers, 
who, from making broad-cloths, do now 
more generally manufacture druggets; it is 
a borough-town, that ſends two members to 
parliament: Itwas formerly much ſtronger and 
more noted than at preſent, its ſtrong caſtle 
being neglected; tho” tis ſtill well inhabited, 
and has 2 conſiderable market weekly on 
Thurſdays, much frequented, for horſes and 
all ſorts of cattle, and proviſions; diftant from 


London 72 computed, and $9 meaſured miles. 
DE'UNX (S.) a part of the Reman libra, con- 


' 
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em or 

DE VOL R (S.) the duty or reſpect owing to 
another, the part or behaviour that every 
one ought to regard with reſpect to himſelf 

| er according to juſtice, reaſon, and 
civility. 

DEVO/LVE (V.) to come, deſcend, or fall 
down ; to fall from one to another; as an 
eftate does by right of inheritance. 

{| DEVOLU'TION (S.) a rolling, falling, tum · 

bling, or deſcending downwards; the 

from one to another, as an eſtate does. 

DETVONSHIRE (S.) is waſhed by the ſea on 
the northern and ſouthern ſides, and is about 
{+ miles broad in the wideſt place, and 61 

s ; it ſends 26 members to parliament, 
has 40 market -towns, and 394 pariſhes in 
33 hundreds; contains about 56,300 houſes 
and. 300, oo0 inhabitants, and is about 200 
miles in circumference. The ſoil of this 
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and others ſo barren, that no art can mend 
it; but in theſe ſteril parts nature has made 
zwple amends, by fixing many fine mines, 
that produce tin, I ad, &c, and the ſea that 
in a great meaſure, ſurrounds it, is fill'd with 
pilchards, herrings, and other fiſh, both for 
their own uſe, and exportation. The manu- 
factures of this county are chiefly kerſeys 

and ſerges, in which, it is computed, they 
deal for 10,006 J. per week. 

DEVO'TE (V., to ſet apart conſecrate, or 
appoint to a e purpoſe, eſpecially a a 
religious one, 

DEVOTEE/- or DEVO'TO (S.) a felons 
perſon who, out of an extravagant regard 
for the principles he has embraced, does, and 
commits many monſtrous abſurdities, in or- 
der to gain the favour of God, or the ad- 

miration of the people; a bigot, or ſuperſi· 
tious perſon. - 

DEVO'TION (S.) the true and religious duty 
and reſpe& we owe to God; alſo the extra- 
vagant performances of bigots and enthuſi- 
. aſts; alſo the being firmly attached to, and 
at the diſpoſal of another, 

DEVOUR (V.) to eat greedily, ſwallow up 

haſtily, to deſtroy covetoully, or endeavour 

to acquire what does not belong to us. 

DEVOU'RING (A.) in Heraldry, is when 
fiſhes are bornein an eating poſture ; alſo the 
act of eating or ſwallowing greedily. 

DEVOU'T (A.) religious, godly, inclined to 
acts of devotion. 

DEUTEROCANO/NICAL BOOKS (S.) in 
the Scriptures, thoſe which were added to the 
canon after the reſt, ſuch as Eſther, Cc. 

DEU/ TERONOMY (S.) the laſt of Moſes's 
five books, ſgcalled by the Greeks, becauſe it 
repeats the law that he had eſtabliſhed in the 
former books : The Jeu call it Ellebadae · 
barim, which are the firſt words of it; ſome 


rabbins call it Miſbnab, or the book of the 
- 2% ſecond 


* 


county is ſo different, that ſome parts are ſo 
fertile, as to need no improvement of art, 
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ſecond law z others the book of the repreben- 
© fions, from the reproaches which Moſes caſts 
p upon the Jews in the 1, $, 9, 28, 30, and 
1 chapters. This book alſo contains a hi- 
| Fory of what paſſed in the wilderneſs, from 
the beginning of the eleventh month to the 


ſeventh day of thetwelfth month, in the for- 


tieth year of their departure out of ER. 
DEW (S.) a thin, light, miſty rain, which in- 
| ſenſibly falls while the ſun is below the hori- 
zon, and by being united or collected upon the 
leaves of trees, plants, &c, becomes viſible 


drops, &c. 
DE'W-LAP (S.) the looſe ſkin that hangs 


cuts rage the throat of an ox, bull, or 

cow, &c. | 

DE WV (A.) moiſt or wet with dew, or that 
has drops of dew hanging or lying on it. 

DE/XTER CA) the right fide or hand. 

DEXTE/&ITY (S.) ſkill, readineſs, nimble- 
neſs, addreſs, capacity. 

DE/XTEROUS or DEX'TROUS CA.) cun- 
ning, ſkilful, ready, briſk, artful, good at 


management. | 
DEXTROCHE'RE Cs.) in Heraldry, is when 


the right arm is repreſented, either naked, 


cloathed, or covered with a bracelet, or hold- 
ing a weapon- 
DEY (S.) che principal governor at Tunit; the 
ſeignior has a baſſa here, but he is ſub- 
to the dey, 
DIABE'TFS (S.) a very troubleſome diftem- 
per, in which the patient is afflicted with an 
involuntary and immoderate flux of urine, 
attended with exceſſive thirſt and weakneſs 
of the whole body ; beſides the urine, what- 
ever the patient drinks is voided again with- 
out any alteration: it ordinarily proceeds 
from a too much exalted, or a too acid fer- 
ment in the reins. 
DIABO/LICAL (A.) wicked, deviliſh, hate- 
ful deteſtable. 
DIACALCTI'TEOS (S.) a plaiſter applied af- 
ter the amputation of a cancer, 
DIACAU'STICK CURVES (S.) in Geometry, 
are curves formed by refraction. 


' DIA'CHYLON (S.) in Pharmacy, a plaiſter 


wherein are mixed mucilazes, or the thick 
ſlimy jui.es of certain plants. 

DIACO/DIUM (S.) in Pharmacy, a ſyrup 
made of the tops of white poppies, 

DIACO/NICON ( .) in the ancient Churches, 
was a piace where the veſtments and ſacred 
utenſils were depoſited, 

DIACOU'STICKS (S.) the art or ſcience of 
refracted ſounds paſſing through diverſe me- 


diums. 
DIACYDO/NTES (S.) in Pharmacy, a medi- 
cine wherein quinces are an ingredient 
DIA/DEM (S. a head-band or fillet worn by 
the ancients, inſtead of the crown, which was 
conſecrated to the gods; it was a kind of 
white ribbon, made of filk, thread, or wool, 
and was tied round the temples and forchead, 
the two ends being knotted behind, and let 
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' fall on the neck; it was uſually quite 
tho' it was ſometimes embroidered with gold, 
and beſet with pearls and diamonds. 
DIAGNOSIS (S.) the art or ſkill of diſcerning 
or knowing tbe ſtate or condition of a thing 
or diſeaſe by the external figns or ſymptoms, 
DIAGNO/STICK (A) a making appear, a 
ſhewing and declaring, a ſignifying or fore- 
telling, &c. 
DIA'GUNAL (S.) the ſlant or croſs line drawn 
from one angle of a figure to the oppoſite one. 
DVAGRAM (S.) the figure that mathemati- 
cians make uſe of to demonſtrate or ſolve a 
pp. 7 2 Mufict. 
DIAGRY IUM,S. drug ſcammony 
pared by boiling it in a quince. * 
DIAHE/XAPTE (S) with Farriert, a drink 
_for a horſe, compoſed of bitthwort, gentian- 
toot, ivory ſhavings, drops of myrrh, bay- 
berries, and juniper- ; mixed together 
in a proper menſttuum- 
DVAL (S.) an inſtrument-to know the hour 
of the day; and very often it is taken for 
the plane, upon which are marked the cer- 
tain diſtances, the ſeveral hours of the day or 
night, 7 in a clock, and ſome ſun-dia/s, 
are equal, but commonly more or leis u ] 
according to the fituation or — 
thereof: The methods, demonſtration, and 
performance whereof, is a very curious part 
of the mathematicks, and till of late, that 
clock - making is eome to ſo much pertection, 
it was very much in vogue, ſcarce any palace, 
church, garden, &c. but was adorned with 
this furnitu 


re. 

DIALECT (S.) the manner of ſpeaking uſed 
in any country or province 

DIALE'CTICA. (S.) logick, er the art of 


thinking or juſtly. 

DIALE“CTICAL ARGUMENTS /S.) in 
Logick, are ſuch as are only probable. 

DVALLING (S.) the art of drawing all man- 
ner of dials, both theoretick and practical; 
and in the Miners Language, it is the me- 
thod of uſing a compaſs and line to direct 
them where to fink ſhafts for air, or to meet 
the vein, in order to draw the ore up with 
the moſt eaſe and certainty, 

DV/ALOGUE (S.] the talking or converfing of 
two or more perſonstogether alternately,and 
this is either actually, or repreſentatively in 
writing; in Mufick, it is a compoſition for 
two or more yoices or inftruments, which 

frequently unite, and make a trio with the 

Mal kal, * in Pharma 
a A (S.) in cy, an unguent 
made of mucilages drawn from the root of 
the althea, linſeeds, ſquillz, and fennigreck, 
and common oil, yellow wax, refio, turpen- 
tine, galbanum, and ivy gum. 

DIALY'SiS (S.) in Rbetorich, a character con- 
fiſting of two points placed over two vowels, 
which would otherwiſe make a dipthong, to 
part them into ſyllables. 

DIAMARGART T ON S.] a medicine wherein 


_ 
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inds of it, bot and cold; the hot iv'a po- 
der made of pearls, ginger, cinnamon, nut- 


dhe cold is an electuary made of pearls ground 
ine, and white ſugar diflolved in roſe- Water 
and boiled to a conſiſte ce. 
DIA/METER (8) a right or ftraight line paſſ- 
ing from one fide of the circumference of a 
Circle, through the center, to the other, and 
thereby dividing it into two equal parts; 
when applied to a conick ſection, it is a right 
line paſſing through the middle of the figure, 
and cutting all the ordinates into two equal 
3 when conſidered mechanically, it is 


282 which paſſes through the centre of 


gravity of any body. * 

DIAME'FRICAL (A.) that is juſt oppoſite or 
contrary to another, that belongs to or is in 
the manner of a diameter. 

DVAMOND (S.) the bardeſt and moſt valua- 
ble among precious ſtones; in Heraldry, it is 
the blac l colour in a nobleman's coat. 

DIA/NA (S.) in the Hearben Mycholepy, the 


goddeſs of hunting, and daughter of Fuprter | 


and Latona, and ſiſter to Phæbus or the ſon ; 


ſhe was invoked by women in labour under |, 


the name of Luci; ſhe was called Hecate 
in bel}, Dians on earth, and Phabe or the 
moon in heaven. There was a very mag 
nificent temple erected for her in Epbeſas, 
which was 200 years in building, and was re- 
ted one of the ſeven wonders of the world; 


it was burnt by a villain named Hereftratus | 


(who did it to make himſelf talked of) the 
ſame day that Alexander the Great was born, 
in the 106th Olympiad. | 
Diana's Tree, in Nry, the juſt repre- 
ſentation of a tree, produced by a diſſolution 
of ſilser in an acid menſtruum. 
DlAN U“ cUu (S.) a compoſition in Pharma- 
cy, made of the juice of green walnuts and 
boiled to the conſiſtence of treacle. 
 DIAPA/EMA (87) in Pharmacy, a plaiſter 
made of common hog's and litharge ; 
while boiling it is ſtirred with a ſpatula made 
of the wood of 2 palm tree. 
DIAPA'SMA (8) a common name for any 
me applied to the body. 
DiAPA“SON (S.) that interval in mufick 
called an octave; thoſe authors who have 
. wrote on this ſcience, mean the old octave 
of the Greer; it is the firſt and moſt perfect 
concord; ſimply conſidered, it is but one har - 
monica] interval; but diatonically, it conſiſts 


of ſeveral degrees; x. three greater tones, 


two leſſer tones, and two greater ſemitones. 
 DIAPASONLIAE'X (S.) in Muſick, a con. 

7 concord, in proportion, as 10 to 3, or 

16 to 5. 9 
DIAPA5ONDIAPE/NTE (S.) in Mefct, 

compound con „in ratio, as 3 to 9. 
DIAPASONDIATE/SSARON(S:) in Muſct, 
aà⁊ compound concotd, in ratio, as 8 to 3. 

DIAPASONDY TONE (S.) in Maſict, a con- 

cord, in proportion, as 5 to 2. 


meg, pellitory, and other hot ingredients; 


DIAPE/NPE (8) in Phyfich, is a medicine 
made of five ingredients; and in Mufict, it is 
uſually called a fifthzdiatonically conſidered, 


and a ſemitone ; otherwiſe it is but a firnple 
concord, f 

APER /S.) a flowered kind of linen, uſed 
chiefly for tahle and child · bed linen; in He- 


like fretwork, and filing them vp with 


IAPHA'NCUS (A.) that may be eafily and 
clearly ſeen through, like glaſs, thin horn, 
or clarified liquors; &c. | 
DIAPHOE/NICON (S.) in — a purg- 
in electuary, herein dates are the princi- 
ingredient, 

DIAPHOYNIA (s.) a Mufcal term far a diſa- 
greeable or harſh ſound, commonly called 
| diſcord 3 and in Rberorick, it means the uſing 
of a word ir a different ſenſe from which it 
| was uſed before. 


; ence of mufick that treats of the properties 


different mediams. 
DIAPHUR E'TICKS (S.) medicines that diſ- 
cufs, diſſolve, or purge by ſweating. | 
DIAPHRAGM (S.) a fence, hedge, or part- 
ing between two or more things ; and in A- 


that ſeparates the breaſt from the abdomen 
or lower belly, and ſerves as à partition be- 

* tween the natural and vital parts. 
DIAPRUNNUM /S.) in Pharmacy, a purging 
electuary made chiefly of DaMaſeus prunes. 
DL: Dod (s.) in Pharmacy, divers 
compoſitions wherein roſes are the chief in · 

ent. | 

DIARRHOEA (S.) a gentle looſeneſs or flux. 


the occurrenees or tranſa 
are ſet down or recorded, 
DIASCO/RDIUM (S.) in Pharmacy, an opiate 
wherein ſcordium is an ingredient. 
DIASEBE'STEN (S) in Pharmacy, a purging 
electuary wherein ſebeſtes was the babs. 


of every day 


| eleftuary fo called from its pri ingre- 
dient ſenna. 
DIA SrToLE (S.) a ſeparating, dividing, wi - 


dening, or pulling aſunder ; and in Anatomy, 
it is the dilating or extending the heart and 


of which is the ele; with the Gramma- 
are cramped, they make a word, which by 
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it conſiſts of two greater tones, a leſſer tone, 


raldry, it is the dividinga bordure into plains' 


— ANF/ITY (S.) tranſparency. a 


IAPHO/NICKS 5s.) that part of the ſei · 
| of refracted ſounds, as they paſs through 


natomy, is the large, round, nervous muſcle, 


DYARY (S.) a journal or day- book, wherein 


DIASE/NNA (S.) in Pharmacy a purging 


arteries by a particular motion, the contrary 


riums, it is a figure by Which, whenthe poets | 


go & @V 
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DIA'STYLE+{S.)2 term in Architecture, 
expreſs a building whoſe columns ſtand 
the diſtance of three diameters. 

DIATE'SSARON ($.) in Phyfich, iv a me- 
dicine of four ingredients; but 

in Mufict, it is a concord compoſed. of a 

greater and a leſſer tone. 

II an epithet given to the 
common rbfick, as it proceeds by different 
tones both aſcending and deſcending ; this 
| kind of mufick allows of but three degrees, 

_ wiz the greater and the leſſer tone, and 
the greater ſemitone. © | 

DICHO/TOMY (S.) in Aftrozdnmy, chat pha- 
fis of the moon wherein ſhe ſhews but half 

her diſk, 

DYCKER (S.) a Mechanick term uſed by the 
tanners, to expreſs a parcel or quantity” of 
hides packed up together, containing ten in 


num ber. 
DVCTATE CV.) to direct, teach, or indite 
- what another is to write; alſo to inſpire. 
DVCTFATES (S:) rules, precepts, directions, 
or inſtructions. 
DICTA'TOR-(S:) one who directe another 
What to write ; and among the old Romany, 
a magifrate choſen in great emergencies of 
the ſtate; during the continuance of his of- 
face, which never exceeded fix months, upon 
of being guilty, and puniſhed for-trea- | 
' 0 unleſs the ſenate new choſe the ſame 
perſon, and ſo enlarged his title fix months 
more, he acted like an abſolute onarch, 
and from his ſentence lay no appeal, not e- 
ven in caſes of life and death: Recourſe was 
never had to this officer, but in difficult 
and dangerous caſes, when affairs could not 
— tranſacted the uſual way without inter- 


| 


ruption 3 24 axes were borne before him, 


whereas only 12 were carried befere- the 
conſul. 

DICTA/TORSHIP (s.) the office, dignity, 
or wer of a dictator. 

DIV/CTIONARY {($S.) a catalogue or collection | 

_ of all the words i in a language, or the terms 
of art in a ſcience, with th ir fignifications, 
ranged in alphabetical order 

bib TI K or DIDA'CTICAL (A.) ex- 
planative, inſtructive, doctrinal. 

DIE (S. a cubicel piece of ivory, on the fix 
faces of whico the fax firſt digits are marked 
in dots; in Architecture, the middle part of 

. the pedeſtal of a column, 'yirg between the 
baſe and cornice ; alſo a cube of ſtone put un- 
der the feet of 'a ſtatue, and upon the pede- 
ſtal, to make a figure ſhew to the beſt ad- 

vantage; in Coming, it is that ſteel inſtru- 

ment upon which the prince's head, arms, 

or other device is engraved, in order to 

ſtamp it upon the metal prepared, and cut 

into ſmall round pieces, on purpoſe to re- 
ceive it, by which it is known and difbn- 

—— from all others to be the current 

coin, or allowed money of any nations 
DV ER (.] one who by trade or byfineſs prac- 


5. 26d, en, 
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dies the art of colouting cloth, filk, &6, 


- bur 


ac ht 
ſeparates thoſe derbe unnaturally 


joined together, * are an obſtacle to a 
-alſoa — of the canals or veſſe — 
an animal body, either by certain paſſa es be- 
ing made, which ſhould not have been, orthe 
natural paſſages being ditated beyond theirdue 
ſtate, whereby thejuices which ſhoula be con- 
tained in them, extravaſate or run over; in 
9 'tis the ding ens ſyllable into 
wo. 
DIE'SIS (S.) in Muſick; an iotereal confiſting 
of a lefſer or ſemitone. 
DIE'SPITER (s J among the Ancients, was a 
name given to Jupiter 
DI/ET (S.) the food, victuals, or nouriſhment 
1 0 ordinarily eats or-drinks to ſupport 
n of any reſtraidt 
or particular way of living by phyfical pre- 
ſcriptions ; alſo Anon Aut is 2 
and ſtates of Germany, to ſettle and regulate 
— 23 laws, or other affairs, is called 


bis Tat. (A })- ſomething belonging to a 
— LY or method of eating and 


KT. ET MON DROIT, i. e. God and my 
right, the motto of the arms of England ; 
it was firſt uſed by Richard I. to ſhew that 
— — his kingdom of no mortal but God 
p4 | 

DIFFA/'MATORY LIBEL 68. 2 book or 


_ writing which 2 — or gives an ill | 
character of a ** 


DIFF 4RREA Tlox's. ) among the Romans, | 
the ceremony of divorcing their prieſts, 

DFF R (V.) to vary or dilſent from an op- 
mon; to be unlike in 1 » ſhape, Kc. 

alſo to diſagree or q 

DI/FFERENCe (8. * variation, controverſy, 
diſpute, quarrel; in Fbileſepty, it is ſome- 

tuing eſſentially belonging to one thing that ĩs 
not in another; in Ar:thmetick, it is the re- 
maining quantity after a leſſer is taken out 
of, or deducted from a greater j in Heraldry, 
it is ſomething added to, or altered in a coat, 
whereby the younger families are diſtinguiſh - 
ed from the elder, or to ſhew how far they 
are removed from the principal houſe, : 
Aſcenfional Difference, in Aftronomy, an arch 
equator contained between the fix of 
9 circle, and the ſun's horary circle. 
Difference of Longitude, of two places, an 
arch of the equator comprehended between 
the meridians of the places, 

DIFFERE/NTIAL (S. a fluxion to any quan- 
tity. 

DIFFERE/NTIAL CALCULUS (s.) a me- 
thod of finding a differential, or infinitely 
{mall quantity, which being taken an infi- 
nite number of times, ſhall be equal to a 

given quanti 

DIFFICULT (A.] hard to be done, er- 
Rood, or b N weg 1 

. »DVEFL- 


D1G 


PITFICULTY (80 troubleſorineſs,: — (S.) « wandering or gin 


, underſtood, or pleaſed. 
pie iure S.) fuſpicion miſtruſt, jea- 


fearfulneſs. 
Ib nN T (A. uareſolved, unbelieving, 


„ jealous, fearfu] 
— V.) to ſpread, or extend far and 
- wide ; to pour out or forth. 
DIFFU'SEDNESS {S.) extenGreneſs, the be- 
ing poured out, forth, or abroad. 
6 


ble of, ſpreading or 
PIG (V.) to open or break up 
* — pick - ax, or other proper 
DIGE'ST (V.) 40 think upon, ſetfl pu 
Thee en in Gare n 
e 


. ulcers, 
DIGEST (S.) a nas Knovadat 


heads, made by order of the empe 
Fan It made the firſt part of the 


DIGE'STER(S,) an artificial ſubſtance, which 
has the ſame effect upon meats (wiz, of diſ- 
ſolving them) as the flomach has, 


DIGE'STION (.) the f a mixed body 
ina menſtruum proper to diflolve it ; alſo the 
7s in the ſtomach upon our food, ſo 


n 


— was low cy 


D — (S.) n or 
Tanne. ee 22 


DIKE, A, DIQUE or DIGUE 8.) 4 wrench or 
' ditch cut to drain water from off the land. 

DIKE-GRAVE. or REEVE (S.) an officer, 
whoſe buſineſs it is in all lands, or 
thoſe the ſea, — and 
fee that the publick dikes, dams, Kc. are 
kept in good repair. 

DILACERA'TION (S.) the tearing, rending, 
or violently breaking a thing aſunder, 

DILAPIDA/TION S.) a wilful de 
n want of 


DILATA/TION (S.) in Sergey, the widen- 
ing the orifice of a wound by opening its lips ; 
—— —ꝓ cb the parts of a 
body whereby it expands itſelf to a greater 
bulk than uſual. Autbors, tho' by miſ- 
take, generally confound it with rarefaction; 
for rarefaction is an expanſion of a body — 
formed by heat; — — dilatation is the ef- 
ſect of its on city, hen compreſſed 
by a greater weight than uſual. 

DILA'TE (V.) to widen, extend, or make 
—— to rarefy or thin, as heat does the 


t tit may turn into proper nutriment. 
DIGE'ST IVE (A.) of a nature capable or fit; 
- to- diſſolve, concoEt; ripen, or prepare for 
4 - ſome certain operation; ſo ſuch medicines 
that ſtrengthen the tone of the ſtomach, that 
_ diffalve tumours, or bring them to fuppura- 
tion, are called digeftives. 
DVGIT (S.) in Hricomecict, any whole num - 
der under 40, 23 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 5, 8, 9, 
which are called the nine digits; alſo a mea - 
. ſure containing Tot an inch. In 
- it is a meaſure uſed in · the calculation 
97! een 


eclipſed. 

t DI'GITATED PLANTS. (S.) among Beta- 
nie, are thoſe w the leaves have 
— in ==> Mow 2 are com · 

ed of many ſim ves ſet together 
on one bot-Aalk. . 


Dr GLYPHS 8) in Architefure, an 
| - kind of triglyph or conſole, having 
8 (V.) to honour, advance, 

to . 
- mote, and wives e titles to a perf has 
8 eſpecially to a divine, 


-DVGN ARY (S+) in the Canon Law, an 
ecclefiaſtick belonging toa Renz who bolds 
a benefice, which zes him 

-  overtheſe who are mere ö 

this word, tho by abuſe, i is ſometimes applied 

to thoſe who are only prebendaries or canons, 

-DVGNITY (S.) honour, or preferment in 
place or title, both in church and ſtate. 


tiate or enlarge upon a ſubject. 
DILATOR ORY (a. one that puts a thing off 
from one time to another, that is tedious, 
loiters, or ſhuffles. 
DILE'MMA (S.) in Logick, an argument con- 
fiſting of two or four gropofitions ſo circum- 
ſtanced, that take which fide you will, your 
adverſay ont Aw; WR 3 it is alſo called 


llopi _ its intri 
"= . . 


; olle Nen or DILICENTNESS (S.) in- 


duſtry, 1 or "conſtant 


a thing. 
dent, deniable: | 
DILU/CIDATE ( — . clear, 


plain, undeniable. 
DVLUENTS (s.) ſuch medicines as thin, or 
make the blood more fluent. | 

3 — to thin, e, nne 


DILU'TION (8. | tempering, allaying, thin” 
ning, or diſſolving. 

DIM (A.) dark, blindiſh, 

DIMENSION (S,) the meaſure, or exat 
compaſs of a thing; in Algebra, it is ſpoken 
of the powers of a root in an equation; in 

' Geometry, it ſometimes means length —＋ 
as when length is confidered 
ſometimes length and breadth, when planes 
are confidered ; and at other times thickneſs 
is added, when bodies or ſolids are confidered- 

DIMI/NISH V.) to grow leſs, abate, or de- 


 DIGRE'SS (V.) to leave off one e lubjet R or 
diſcourſe to ſay ſomething upon another 


g both in quantity . 


SS rage Si. 
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DIR 


mmm ron dl growing 2 — DIO P TRIcRS (8.) a branch of the ſcience 


ty or value g in ArchireFure, it is the leſſe 


ing of a column, hereby the diameter at top 


of Opticks, which confiders and explains the 
effeCin of therays of light refrated by paſſing 
different medinms. 


— than at bottom; it is genen] through 


- rally begun from a third of the height of the 
column, tho* ſome begin it from the bottom, 
- and fa continue all the way up ; in Heraldry, 
it is the putting ſomething into the eſcutche- 


on, that fignifies abatement of honour, &c. 
DIMI'NUTIVE (A.) ſomething ſmaller in 
- bulk or value than things of the ſame kind 

| commonly are; in Grammar, it is a word 
09 4159 water other, in order to take 


may the the force of, or to {s a thing of 
, as cellule of 


DIMISSORY LETTER (S.) in the Canon 
Law, a letter given by a biſhop to one born 
or living in his dioceſs, who ſtands & candi- 
date for holy orders, directed to another bi- 
| hop, Ins to confer ordi- 
nation on the bearer. 


i or defe ina 

_ perſon's — incapable of 
Perceiving or ſeeing clearl 

D1MO' CRIT. or APOLLINARISTS | (8.) 

à ſect of hereticks, who held that the word 


ay aſſumed a human body without having 
| 


' rational ſoul. 
DI'MPLE — — dent or wee 
or c occafioned by 
ing the muſcles by laughing. 
DIN (S.) a noiſe,” uproar,” or ſhout. - 
DYUNARCHY (8.) that government where | 
— power is executed by two per- 


DI/NASMOUTHYE (S.) in Merionethſbire, 
Nerthb*Wales, à town, whoſe market is 
weekly on Friday; diſtant from Londen 142 
RD 176 meaſured miles. | 

DINE to ſatisfy one's h 
about the middle of the 2 TY 

'DING (S.) a blow or firoke with the fit, 

DI'NG-DONG (Part.) haſtily, merrily, &c. 

1 a narrow vale between two 

DINNER. (8) cho meal cr quantity of food 6 

—— eats — noon. | 
NT (S.) force, power, ſtrengtb. 

— * (S.) a biſhop who has the charge 
of a dioceſs, 

-DVOCESS — ern A province, or ſo far 
—— his juriſdiction —— 

NY SIA (S.) among nee 1 ancients, were 

—_ held on Sept. 3, in honour of Bacebus, 

in which it was cu for the devotees to 

dreſs themſelves indeer- , and fine linen, 


| 


DIP (V.) to put a thing into any liquid mat- 
by alſo Aer to look into 3 book, her 
a ſcience 

DIPHRY/GES (a) in Pharmacy, the fel: 
— or 'calx taken out of the furnace 

has been, melted. 

b 08 G (s.) two vowels meeting in 
one ſyllable, that are both ſounded. 7 

DI/PLOE (S.] a ſpongeous, medullary ſub- 

tance lying between the two tables of the 

eranium, and with them conſtituting the 

ſkull or cranium. 

DIPLO/MA (S.] an inſtrument given by acol- 

lege or ſociety, declaring a perſon a fellow, or 

electing him to any degree ; alſo a licence 


giren 2 phyſician, „ Ke. to ex- 
erciſe his function; alſo the 's bull. 
DI/PTERE or DI/PTERON (S.) in the an- 


cient Arcbitacture, a temple ſurrounded with 
two rows of columns, which form a kind of 
„called a wing or iſle. 

DIRE or DI'REFUL (A.) terrible, horrible, 
— ſurprizing, amazing, damnable; or 
cur 

DIRECT FA.] ſtrait forward, / in a right 
line; in Afronomy, the planets are ſaid to be 
dire, when they move forward according 


to the ſucteſſion of the 155 
DIRECT VISION (S,) pricks, is that 
- which is by direct rays, or thoſe 
which paſs in right lines from the Juminary 
to the eye, without being turned out of their 
reQtilineardireQionby anyintermediate body. 
DIRE/CT (V.) to inſtruct, rule, er 
teach, or guide. : 
DIRE/CTION (S.) command, ordering, over- 
ſeeing, or managing z the tendency, inclina- 
tion, or motion towards a place or thing; 
alſo advice, rules, or obſervations to guide 

a perſon to a place, or to doa thing, 
DIRE/CTION 189 with Aſtrologers, is a kind 
of calculus, whereby they pretend to find out 
when any notable accident ſhall happen to a 


Direction of the Loadftone; that property in 
the magnet, whereby it always turns one of 
its fides towards the north, and the other 
towards the ſouth-pole. . 
DIRE/CTOR /s. ) a perfon that bas tbe # 
lation, power, or command of an ar 
committed to him; in Companies and Cor po- 
rations, ſuch propric tors, whoſe abilities and 
intereſt are large in the concern, are choſe 
out of the whole company to take cate of 


the well governing and condudting the affair 


carrying various ſorts of muſical inſtruments, 


riding upeo ates, others upon goats, and o- 
thers leaping and dancing in odd manners on 


foot, ſhouting, ranting, and hollowing like | 
— | 


and inyoking Bac- 


to advantage 


being crown'd with ivy, vines, &c. ſome de DIRE'CTORY S.) A kind of regulation for 


religious worſhip, drawn up by the aſſembly 
ot divines, by order of the parliament in 
1644 ; thedefign of it was that the miniſtert 
* not be _— at a loſs in their devo- 

Ee FW, tiors 
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DIS 


N 


DIS 


8 


"md e e peng down of the Common- ſervice; 26, to diabaad an army, is ta diſrnify 


- Prayer; there were ſome general bints given, 


2 which were to be ma aged at diſcretion, for 


© the directory — no ſorm of prayer, 
enjoined 


mor manner of external „ nor 


\ "the people to make any except 
Amen. 


, the ſoldiers from: hi an their-farviee they 
were liſted into. 

DISBELIE/VE (V.) not to.believe, to give no 
2 put no confidence in what is 
told one. 


DISBELIEF (8 ihre. o chinking « thing 


DIRGE {S.) a -mournful. ſong, ſung at the] to be falſe. 


death of ſome eminent perſon, great in pow 
er ot parts; in the church of Rome, it is 

/ the ſervice they uſe for dead perſons: | 

DIS, a particle, , Frequently put at che beginning 
of words, ſignifying, in Compoſition, a nega- 

Bös of — INENIEY, Reds as diſ- 
unite, to ſeparate or part aſunder 


DISBU'RTHEN (v.) to unload; weak, to 
lighten, or take off the burthen. 
DISSU'RTHENING(S. )the takingee polling 
 agreat number of leaves from a tree, that 
eee 


DISBU'RSE (V.) to expend, or lay out money 


visa BLE V.) to render unfit, or incapable for one's ſelf or for the uſe of another. 


of doing à thing. 
DISABFLITY (S.) weakneſs, onfitneſs, i inca- 


DISBU'RSEMENT (S., the ſpending, or lay- 
ing out money; alſo the . 


R of a thing. 


pable of inheriting. 


{ DIS& or DISK (S.) in, Afrenemy, the face of 


DISABUISE.(V.) to ſet to rights; to inform the ſun or moon, as it appears to us; in Be- 


truly; to undeccive. 


tany, it is the central or middle part of ta- 


DISADVA/NTAGE (S.) loſs, hurt, preju- diated flowers, ſometimes called the pelvis, or 


dice, damage, bindrance- 
DISADV ANTA/GEOUS (A.) prejudicial, 


baſon; it is compoſed of ſeveral fleyrons placed 
perpendiculatly ; in O, it is the aperture 


burtſul, any thing that hinders or interrupts | of a teleſgppe, or the fize of the glaſſes; 
a perſon. in doing what is proper for. him | with the Ancients, it was a kind of quoit, 


to do. 


n ade of ſtone or metal, and about a foot in 


"DISAFFE/CTED (A)] unſatisfied, not pleaſ- diameter, with which they exerciſed them- 
ed with, or that bears an ill · will to any thing, | ſelves, either by throwing it upwards or 
"DISAGREE' (V) to be at variance with a firaight forward; it was alſo a round ſhield 
An conſecrated to the memory of ſo e g eat be- 


pine eb anne (A.) offenſive, trouble 
leaſant. 


ro, and hung up in their temp es as a trophy. 
DIS ALCE TED 8 without ſhoes, or 


any covering 


biste 'MENT 8 a jarring wich, or} DIS ALENDBRED (Av). (A.) eraſed or blotted 


difference from an 


out of the regiſter or calendar; unſainted. 


DISALLOW: (V) not to permit, ſatfer, or] DISCA'RD (V.) ia Card-p/aying, is 40 lay 


allow a thing; to diſcountenance. 


out cards; alſo to caſhier, diſcharge, or turn 


-DISANNU/L (V.] to repel; to make vol a perfon out of bis place. 


or of no effect; to:aboliſh. 


DISCE'RN.{V.) to perceive, diſtinguiſh, or 


F 09 to — to 9 ove of put a difference between things, 


to become invifible 


DISCE'RNIBLE A.) viſible, that may be 


pip INT (V.) Se or] ſeen or perceived. 


ſiuil in a promiſe; to overthrow or ſpoil a de- DISCE'&ING (S, ) thatfaculty the mind has 
-- fign 3/ to-defeat- a perſon's intentions, or} of difiinguiſhing between ideas. 
ures; ' 


break his mea 


DISAPPOI'NTM ENT CS.) a reta yi or the faculty of perceiving between the pro- 


preventing the execution of 
* — or misfortune. DE 


DiSQGE'RNMEN T (S-}.diſcretion,judgment, 


. fit or diſadvantage that may ariſe from any 
icular t 


-DISAPPROYVE (V.) not to approve of, to} DISCE/RFPIBL# (A-) any thing that may be 
diſlike, to be diſpleaſed with, to 7 divided, ſeparated, torn, parted, ar broke 


or diſallow. 


into ſeveral parts. 


+DISA'RM (V.) te take: away from a perſon} DISCHARGE V.) to diſtnifs, or put a perſon 
. waters inlroments he an do ure 5 out of his Jaodiniy or pov perf 


miſchief with. V 


xeleaſe, caſe, or ſet at liberty; to pay a debt; 


PBARMED (A.) * of a deer whoſe 2 A or diaburthen, as aver docsinto 


ſwords, guns, &c. are taken away. 


| DISA'STER(S.) a great misfortune, bad luck, 


DISCHARGE (S.) — of 2 priſoner 
out of cuſtody z alſo a recei — — 


- Ul ſucceſs, an accident which prejudices; 6 for money; alſo a volley 


very much. 


or thing 
'STROVUS (A.) unlucky, unfortunate, or ſcholar of another; as 


udicious, fatal, or or hyrtful to. | 
AVOW” (v.) to deny, or diſown, - - 
—_ to diſcharge, or put out 


DISCI/PLE (S.) the 9g As learner, 
cate followed Jeſus Thad, wee ll 
* 
his Gf, aan 
DI'SCIPLINE 


q 


his tad - hy wb 
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; Þ1SCIPLINE (V.) t va, teach, ale, 


DIS LO/SED (A.) revealed, laid open, 


' DISCOMPO'SE (v.) to trouble, diſquiet, dif- 


 DISCO/NSOLATE { A.) comfortleſs, full of 


dais titie be never ſo juſt, but he muſt recover 


open 
' DISCO'VERABLE (A.) that may be found out. 


Dis 


order, or correct. 
DISCIPLINE (S.) 3 inſtruction, 


- teaching z the order or management obſerved | 


1 an atmy; alſo ſcourging or La uſed 
thoſe who dwell in , by way 
mortification. - 


DISCLAPM (V.) to deny, Gn he be 

- ing concerned in a thing; to renounce, or 
© quit claim to a thing. 

DISCLAV/MER-{(S.) in Law, a plea which 
-: abſolutely denies, renounces, or quits claim 
to a thing. 

n reveal, or make 
known a ſecret; alſo a hen, hatching, is 
ſaid to diſcloſe her chickens; in Gardening, 

to bud, blow, or put out leaves. 

diſco- 
vered ; alſo a hawk newly hatch'd. 

DISCO/LOUR (V.) to change, alter, or di- 
verſify the colour of a 

DISCO*'MFIT (V.) to defeat, rout, put to 
flight, or overthrow an army. 

DISCO'MFITURE C8.) an entire routing, 

- defeating, or overthrowing an an army. 

DISCO/MFORT (v. to deject, caſt down, 
afflict, diſhearten, diſpirit . 

DISCOMMEZ/ND f.) to diſpraiſe, or blams. 

-DISCOMMENDA'TION (S.) blame, diſ- 

ce, diſcredit, diſpraiſe. 

D MMO/DE (V.) to trouble, to be of- 
fenſive, to make inconvenient. 


order, or diſturb a perſon's mind, to put 
him out of humour. 

DISCOMPO/SURE or DISCOMPOY/SED. 

- *NESS.(S. ) diſquiet, trouble, uneaſineſs, or 
diſorder of the mind. 


grief, ſorrowful. 


DISCONTE/NT .) ſorrow, ſadneſs, grief, | 


= 1 alſo anger, rage, fury, or indig- 


— — (S.) a ſtopping the 
of a thing; an interruption, ceſſa- 
tions or breaking off 3 in Law, in the caſe 
: of adiſcontinuance of a poſſeflion, a man ma 
not enter his own lands ur tenements, thou 


them by law; in the diſcomi mance of a — 
whatever has been done becomes of no e 
and the ſuit —— again. 


DISCONTI/NUE to leave off, . or 

hinder an und from going — 
DI'SCURD (S.) diſagreement, diſſenſion, va- 
Trance, ſtrife ; in Muc, if ewa ſounds fo 


farcifferin tone; as that being ſounded to- 
gether, they compoſe a ſound that is offenſive 
to the ear. are ſaid to make a diſcord. 
DISCO/RDANT { A: ) difagreeing, jarring. 
DISCOVER (V.) to' reveal, make known, 
or publickly to lay z to find out. 


DISCO/VERY (S — > a laying o 
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wherein by ſome unſoreſeen accident, the 
name, quality, fortune, or other circum*+ 
ſtances of ſome great 2 a h wert 
before unknown, are 

DI'SCOUNT (S.) a certain 2 per cent, al · 
lowed a perſon for paying money beforę it ij 
due, frequent in bills of exchange. 

or | DISCOU'NTENANCE (V.) not to permit, 
ſuffer, . o to give 4 check, or put 2 

toat 

. (V) to frighten, Ghearten, 

80 RAGEMENT (8. diſheartenive, 

DISCOU'RAG a 

or making afraid. 

DISCOU'RSE (S.] an operation of the mind, 
whereby it paſſes from one thing to another ; 
alſo a fo , oration, or ſermon ſpoken, or 
tract ee n any ſub) 

DU/SCOUS FLOWERS. (S.) in Botazy, are 
thoſe whereof the flowers are "ABA — 
and the ſeed pappous, but the leaves and 
ſtalks not milky when broken; or thoſe 
which have — flowers in a diſcaus form, 
dut the ſeed 

DISCRE/DIT (V.) to ſpeak ill, talk lightly 

| of, or R 

DISCRE/DIT (S.) diſgrace ignominy , me, 
or diſrepute, 

DISCREE'T (A.) wiſe, 2 ſober, graves 
that conſiders things well 

DISCRE'TE (A. ſeparate, diſtiaQ, A 
DISCRE'TE PROPORTION. ($.) is when 
the proportion is disjunct, or not continued, 
that is, there is not the ſame ion de. 
tween the ſecond and the terms; as 
nnn 
third and fourth ; e. g. theſe numbers, 2, 4, 
6, 12, are ſaid to be in diſcrete proportion, al- 
tho' the numbers 6 and 12 have the ſame ra» 
tio to one another, as 2 and 4, becauſe 4 and 

6 do not bear the ſame proportion to each 
other, as 2 and 4, or 6 and 12, 

DISCRE/TE QUANTITY (S.) is ſuch as is 
nat continued or joined together, 

ä ON (S.) wiſdom, prudence, good 

anagement ; alſo the will, fancy, or plea-- 
fare of a perſon; as in Sieges, the e garilon, 
GY 9 deliver themſelves up 
to enemy, wit an conditions, 
ſaid to * at diſcretion - 2 
"| DISCRE/TIVE CA.) an epithet given tothoſe 
PR wherein various Judgments are 
made, and f luch like particles 
although ls i rr 

DISCRUMINATE V.) to diſtinguiſh, or 
a difference between. | 

DISCUSS (V.) to fift, examine, to 2 

into; in Fhyfich, to apply ſuch medicines to 
a tumour, w hich cure or diſperſe. the morbid 
aq ww without ſuppurating or bringing it to 
a head 

DISCU'TIENT MEDICINES (S.) ſuch ag 
diſſolve and diſperſe hamours gathered in 


. a making known, &c, — 


? 


of the body, 
be 3 2 2 ;  DISDAIN 


- Poetry, it is the unravelling plot or fable, | 


— 


— A KEÜ— — . : — 
=_ 8 


ge to have little rexard for, to 


_—eilious 
DISDAINFUL (A.) proud, ſupercilious, full 


| DISEASE (S.) 4 diſtemper, any thing that 


9 ) ..) biflewpered, fick, full 


- . DISENCU/MBER CV.) to unload, to fet 
' DISENGA'GE ou) to quit, — Lo; get 


| DISFA/YOUR{V.) eo dinike, to takes pigue 


DIS 


„ ſcorn, contemn, to make light of a 
e deſpite 

corn, or * 
n a proud, ſuper- 


DISDAINFULLY (Part.) fcornfully, ſoper- 
Do 
A (S.) in c, a 
concord, having the ratio of 4 to 1. 
DISDIAPA'SONDIAPENTE (S.) ® con- 
cord, in ratio, as 1 to 6. 
DISDIAPA'SONDIATESSARON (% ) a 
- compound concord, in propo as 16 to 3. 
DISDIAPA/SONDITONE (S.) a compound 


concord, in rtion, as 10 to 2. 
DISDIAPA'SON MIDITONE 'S.) a com- 
concord, in proportion, as 24 to 5. 


ents the body from performing its natural 
ions, or a depraved and diſorderly ftate 
© of the folids and fluids, whereby part or all 
"the functions of the mind, or body, or both, 
are aboliſhed or impaired 


DISEMBA/RK (V Fe undertaking, 
to go from on ird a ſhip. 
DISEMBO'/GUE v.) to onload itſelf, 2s a ri- 


ver does into the ſea; alſo a ſhi is ſaid to 
© "diſembogue when it goes out of a ftreight in- 
to the main ocean. 


free, &c. 


rid 1 or forſake any thing; alſo to leave an 
SNG Eb (A.) free, at liberty, not at 
tasched to any particular thing or perſon, 
DISENTA/NGL (V.) to ſet free, looſe, ex 
tricate. 
DISENFRA'NCHISE or DISFRA'NCHISE 
hom, to take away from a perſon his free- 
or deprive him of the privileges of a 


DISESTEE'M V.) to contemn, deſpiſe, neg- 
© leR, to have little value or regard for. 
DISESTE E N (S.) diſreſpect, diſregard, or 


contempt of a n or thing. 


at, or bear a grudge to a perſon. 
DISFA/VOUR CS.) diſlike to a perſon. 
DISFY/GURE V.) to alter, change, make 
| r eee or ſha 

of u thing; in Carving, to cut up a peacoc 
DISFI'GUREMENT S.) the Aagbigag or or 
ny . thing from a handſome agree 

_ able up, to a deformed or ugly one. 

T (V.) to grub up, cut down, or 

root out the trees of a f 
DISGO/RGE (v.) to vomit or caft up, to 

diſcharge ſelf, or enper into the ſea, as a 


river 


"XY 7, 
£ 

a> 
- 
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honour, defame, or put out of favour gj to 
ſhame, or put a mark of ignominy upon a 


— (8.) daher, diſcredit, diſho- 


disc CTI. ſhameful, diſcreditable, 
ſcandalous, infamous. 
V eraker'a 


DISGUT/SE (V.) 0 hide, 
thing, by making it have a 
ance from what it really has or — 2 
have ; to diſſemble, or make falſe pretencen 
DISGUYSE.(S.) a cloak or falſe — a pre- 
tence, ſham ſtory, or co 


n 1 to nauſeate, to difpleaſe, to 


give di 
DISH e broad ſhallow veſſel 
us d in kitchens, to put the viQtuals n. 

ter it is dreſſed. 

DISHABVLLE (S., an undreſs. 

DISHEA/RTEN 2 to pot- bat of heart, 
to diſcourage, - - 

DISHE/RISON S.) a difinheriting. 

DISHE/RITOR (S.) one who deprives ano- 
ther of his inheritance. * 

DISHE/VELLED (A. ) hair which hangs looſe 
about the ſhoulders in an irregular'or diſor- 
derly manner. 

DISHU/NEST (A.) vile, baſe, roguiſh, vil. 
3 knavith ; 3 alſo incontinent, | un- 
chaſte, or impure. 

DISHO/NESTY (S.) villainy, * 


roguery, . ——— alſo muy, inconti - 


nency, 
| DISHO/NOUR, (V.) to diſgrace, 


diſparage, make infamous. — 
DIS HO NOUR (S.) diſgrace, bee, abr. 
DISHO/NOURABLE (A.) unfair, ungene- 
rous, contrary to honour or honeſty. 
DISINCO'RPORATE (V.) to ſeparate, di- 
vide, or part aſunder any thing that was 
mixed with another. 
DISINGENU'ITY or DISINGE/NUOUS- 
hon (S, ) hypocriſy, diſſimulation, inſin- 


— (A.) unfair, inſincere, 
unbecoming à gentleman. 
DISINHE/RIT (V.) to cut off, or hinder a 
perſon from i to an 
DIS/NTERESTED/(A.) that has no _ 
ends'to ſerve in doing a thing, ot aye! 
by a „ unbiaſſed, | 
D'SYNTERESTEDNESS - (S.) an ing 
without ore impartiality, * 
— Wang ben. 
DISINTHRO'NE V.) to put down or depoſe 
a king or prince, to take away —— 
acting as a ſupreme 
DIS I'N Cv.) to-leparate or part aſander. 
DISJOYNT (V.) to ſeparate joints, to cut 
under the limbs of a creature. Y 
ome wo ey hn (S.) a ſeparation or diviſion, 
i under 


DIS |U'NGTIVE PROPOSITIONS ($4 in 


| does. 
DISGRA'CE (8 to diſparage, diſcredit, diſ-| 


1 


—— 
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joined by the particles or or neither alſoany 
n 


«another. | 
DISK.(S.) ſee Diſc. 
DISLI/'KE (V.) to be dif _ at, not to 
care ſor, to reject or 


DISLI'KE A: — diſpleaſure, 


hatred, &c. 
DI/SLOCATE (V.) to diſplace, 1 
ber out of joint, 
PISLOCA TION (8.) the putting a limb out 


DISLODGE (V.) to drive a perſon from a 
where he has fixed himſelf ; alſo a term 
Hunting, ſignifying the rouzing or forcing 
the game from their holes. 
_ DISLOY/AL (A.) traiterous, treacherous, or 
unfaithful to one's king and country. 
DISLOY'ALTY (S. ) txeachery or perfidiouſ- 


neſs to one's ſovereign. 

DISMAL (A.) hideous, frightful, horrible, 
dark, terrible. 

DISMA/NTLE (V.) to deftroy the fortifica- 
tion works of a city or town. 


DISMAY? ds.) — fright, - horror, | 


aſtoniſhment, 
DISMAY 2 aſtoniſh, frighten, 


. ORC cut off a 
perſon's limbs z alſo a Carving term to cut 
. vp a heren. 
N. „ hoy ar res (A.) in Heraldry, is 
| Plied to birds that have no legs, and 
and other animals, that have them ſeparated 
from the body . 
DISMES(S.) a Law term for tithes. © / 
DISM1/SS (V.) to ſend away, to diſcharge. 
en diſcharging, or ſending 


böser 92 to alight from, or get off 


the caval 


5 — at it, have thrown, it off 
carriage and broke it, 
 DISOBE/DIENCE (s.) a ftubborn refuſing to 
obey one's ſuperiors, a contun acious 
contrary to the advice of friends. 
DISOBE/DIENT (A.) ftubborn, one who re- 
- fuſesto comply with his maſter's or parent's 
orders, contumacious, refraftory, rebellious. 
DISOBEY' (V.) to light the authority of one's 
ſuperiors, to refuſe to comply with their 
- reaſonable orders, 
DISOBLY/GE (V.) to affront, diſpleaſe, or 
make a perſon angry. 
DISGBLI'GINGNESS (S.) a manner of *. 
ha viour that js diſpleafing. 
DISO/RDER Cv.) to put — to dif- 
turb, miſplace, confound, make fick. 
DISO'RDER (s.) confukon, "trouble, vexation. 
DISO/RDFRLY (Part.) confuſedly 


DISG WN (V.) to deny the knowing or doing 


* p * 2% 9 * * 
* 


fa title 
4 to reſuſe or diſclaim any 7 
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DISPA'RAGE V.) to W ſpeak: ill of, 
ue, to 
[p18PA'R AGEMENT . diſgrace, Nlander, 
 aflur; in Law, it is the marrying an heir 
or heireſs. to one below his or her quality, 
DISPA/RITY (S.) unlikeneſa, 


difference, inequality. n 
DI'SPART (S.) in Gunnery, is the thickneſs 
of a of ordnance at the mouth and 


. in N to diſpart a 
piece is to level it at an object. 

DISPA/TCH (V.) to make haſte, to be quick 
or nimble at buſineſs, to ſend away. 

DISPA'TCH CS.) haſte, riddance ; alſo a let 
ter of ſtate. or other important "affairs ſent 
by a courier expreſs, 

DISPAU/PER (S.) in Law, is one who (upon 
making oath that he is nad wert $1, his 
debts being paid) is allowed to ſue in Forms 
Pauperis, if before the determination of the 
ſuit upon the falling of any real or perſonal 
eſtate to him, or if for any other reaſon, the 
cdurt wherein his ſuit is . 


to take away the privilege formerly granted 
him, he is es 


DISPE'L (V.) to diſperſe, to drive 4 
DISPE/NSARY or DISPE/N SATORY_ = 
a book, wherein are collected recipes for 
vers compound medicines, ſpecifying the 
quantity of ingredients, manner of mixing 
anion alle the — 
; where are 
2 place they are pub- 


7 
{DISPENSA'TION (s.) a power given a perſon 


to act contrary to the eſtabliſhed laws, or 2 
ſuſpenſion of the laws on ſome occaſion ; as 
permitting a perſon to hold any office before 
he is of age ; in Pharmacy, it is the placing 
in order everal medicines in their juſt quan- 
tities, in order for their making a compos 

- fition; in Divinty, it is the ſeveral laws 
God has given to the Jews and Chriftians 
for their guidance and direction. 

ois PEN (V.) to diſpoſe of, diſtribute, 
give; beſtow, or deal out ; alſo to ſet afide 
or make void a liw or other 


afling | DISPEO'PLE CV.) to rob or firip a country 
of its inhabitants, either by deſtroying — 


or carrying them away. | 
D — (V.) to ſpread abroad, diſſipate, 
catter. 
DISPE/RSION (s.) a ſcattering, difivation, 
Part of Diſperſion, in Diopericks, the point 
from which refracted rays begin-to diverge, 
DISPVRIT W « — intimidate, 
to di to 
to take down a perſon's courage; alſo to 
take away the ſpirit of a ſtrong liquor, and 
leave — the phlegm or watery part. 
DISPLA*'CE (V.) to move away, to carry in- 
's authority. 
DISPLA'NT (V.) to take or dig up a plant. 
DISPLAY” (V.) to ſpread out or 12 


to diſable or take away a 


IS 1 = 
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PDispLO SN s.) the durfting or breaking 


* ee e Ee gon. 


_ - DISPOSITION. of DiSPOSURE: 8.) the 


reproach 
 DISPRO/FIT (8) al dente, hurt, da- 


— that it may be plaioly teen, t6 
explain a matter fully. 
Digptayeen (A.) in Heraldry, ſpoken of a 
1 * 1 
ded'; alſo any thin - 
Fer — it 8 of a 
ſhip — army, a perſon's work or Far- 
DISPLE: 's 2 (v.) ke ves; of 
b A'S to ma ny of- 
fend, give diſcontent; to be Glareeable, 
_ "or to give diftaſte to. 
DISPLEA/SURE (S.) diſcontent} an affront, 
n torn; diſſatisſaction, diſguſt, $= 


ha = thing with agreat noiſe like thunder, 
of a gun, &c. | 
pispol!. V.) to rob, plunder, ceitake'any 
thing from a 
- DISPO'NDBE. CS.) in Latin Poetry, a foot 


DISPOSAL (S.) the ordering, managing, or 
- dealing by a thing in the ' moſt azreeable 
mannet to one's ſelf; alſo the ſelling or 
: vending any thing. 

DiSPO/SE . to digeſt or ſet in order; to 
expend or lay out money, to apply a thing 
to any uſe, to ſell, vend, or by any other 
methods get off a commodity ; to prepare 
or make ready. 4 

- DISPO/SED { A. ) inclined to dou thing, to 
- be willing, or to a 


temper, inclination, affections, or habit of 
a perſon's mind or body; alſo the ordering or 
_ contnving'a thing ſo, that all its parts may 
have a good harmony together, | 

- DISPOSSE'SS Cv. ” eject, turn out, or de- 
prive a perſon of à thing which he was 
taſter of before. | 


| DISPOSSE'SS1ON {S. the being deprived of | 


any thing which one had before. 
. DISPRAVSE\ V.) to diſcommend, or ſpeak 
to a perſon's diſadvantage, to find fault with, 
object to, or diſapprove of. 0 
N. (S. commendation detrac- 
tion, ſlander, 


mage, 
DiSPKO/FIT{V.): to do hurt, — 
fejudice to a or bulineſs. 
DISPROPO'RTION NV.) todoa whe 
but regard to ſymmetry, or the grace 


| neon of ll the parts together jt yur to ' 
. wich or too Beit of one ingredient into a4 


composition. 
| BISPROPO/RTION ($) the diſparity or 
inequality between different things; - alſo 
the diſagreement or inequality between the 
of the — thing. 
. or DISPROPO/R- 
TINA TE (A.) out — or — 
ion; coptrary to regularity, order, 
1 that exceeds too much in ſome 
ene park. 


51s 


that a thing is falſe, wrong, or untrue, 

* (A.) — may be oontro· 
verted or wrangled about, that W N 

or doubtful. 

DI/SPUTANT 8.) one who holds n argu 

ment, or defends or oppoſes a . 

Dl A'T1ON (S.) an arguing, di 

. — or — of any topick, ſubject, 

or argument. 


DISPUTE (V.) to acmdy reaſon, diſcourſe, 
debate upon, diſcuſs, or canvaſs a ſubje&t; 
alſo to wrangle, ſquabble, or diſagree; to 
contend. for, or vigorouſſy defend particu- 
larly ſpolcen vf keeping or getting a paſs, to 
the advantage of one army, and the difad- 
vantage of another. © 

DISPU'TE (S.) a ſquabble or quartel « wran- 
gle or contention in words. 

DISQUVET. V.) to make uneaſy, trouble, 
torment, diſturb, vex, moleſt. 


| DISQUYET (8,) edel, trouble, anxiety, 


ISQUISITION(S fo ſerutinns Griſt usch, 
or enquiry into a matter. 

DISRA7NK (.) to put out of order, to throw 
into confuſion, to tumble out, or diſplace a 
perſon or thing 

DISREGARD ('V. ) to take no natie# of, to 
diſreſpect, * deſpiſe, have no iba 
or value for, to ſlight. 

DISREGA/RD (s.) diſeſteemgaa fighting, 
undervaluing, or taking no notice af. 
js . (V.) not to like, approve of, or 


agree ' 
DISREPU U'TABLE (A ) not creditable, diſho- 
neſt, mean, baſe; vulgar. 
DISREPU/TE: or DISREPUTA'TION((S.) 
2 $ ill fame, a bad character, out 


DIESRESPE'CT (V.) to „* thew t6.re- 
— to, to hate, to carry it proudly towards 


DISRESPE/CT (S.) diſregard, uncvilty, dif 
— ( ir ) uncivil; having no 


regard for, unmannerly 

DISRO'BE V. ) to take 1 

ts ſtrip, or make bare; 

take away the privilege of wearing A par 

cular fort of garb _ 

piss 48.) in Norfolk, fituate on the fide of a 

hill, upon the utmoſt confines of theſouth- 

ward part of this county, whoſe market 

weekly on Friday is well ſtored with yarn, 

linen-cloth, and all manner of catables and 

neceſſaries 3 76 computed, and 93 meaſur- 
ed miles diſtant from London. 

— uneaGneſs, diſcon- 
tent, diſguſt, 

DIS6ATSFA/CTORY (4.J (A. 3) that — or 

ves no content, 

DISSA'/TISFY. (V.) — — to dil 
content, or 

DlssEC “T (V.) to anatomie, or cut up a 


r (V.) to le. or make appears 


| deed dd ananijeg te 30 Ingpter to he 206 
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e and their eme or ſeparating its parts, "fo that its datural 
ON {S$.) the cutting aſunder, or ſe ſhape or,confiſtence may be changed, loft, ar 
g the parts of an animal body accord- (conſumed into a liquid one. 
to the art of Anatomy ; alſo the taking O/LVE v.j toreduce a body into its mi- 
to pieces, or aſunder, any piece of work, to] nute particles; to melt, looſen, or ſeparate 
* examine into the n the parts of a body that naturally is ſolid, ſo 
4 Wen te La th . as to render it liquid; alſo to deſtro tal, 
or put end to an affair ; ts to 4 the 
parliament, is to break up, deſtroy, or put 


right. 7 an end to it. 
DISSEISOR 48.0 ans” that thrufls" or, puts DISSO'LVENT (S.] any thing that ſeparates 
another 17 out of bis poſſeſſions. the particles a body is compoſed of, ſo as to 


DISSFIZE (V.) to Ic arm out, or juſtly make i It liquid; As Aqua- ſortis and he upon 
* deprive a man of ks efta 2 c water upon 7 5 Kc. which by the 
DISSE/MBLE (V.) to hide. conceal, cover, 'C 3-33 called a menſtruum. 
diſguiſe, or cloak, 18801 UTE (A.) wicked, looſe, wanton, li- 
DISSE/MBLER (8. J one who hides or con- centious, 1 I, "Jewirious, debauched. 
ceals his intentions or inclinations under ano- | DVSSOLUTE $9\S) k centiouſneſs, wan- 
ther cover, by pretending great, love, friend- tonne ſa, debauchery, looſeneſs of ran 


E &c. to a Like? oy La that is bated, deſpiſed, | _wickednefs of any kind. 
&c. on pereey e to ſerve a turn. DISSOLU'T1ION (8. ) a acbb, melting, 
DISSEM ATE (V.) to publiſh; or make a | confoining ; alſo x breaking'vp, or putting 


an end to a matter. 

| DFSSON ANCE {S.) in Mafct, a ja or 
— S.) a differing from, or diſa-| _. diſagreement between ſound, called 1 475 
greging with; alſo ſtrife, guarrelling, or con- SSONANT (A. þ wb tune, diſa; 


— with, or diff 
(V.] to differ from, diſagree with, |DISSUA”DE (V.) to — or endeavour to 


to have a different opinion of a thing to that influence à perſon, ſo as not to do that w 
of another perſon, be defig 8 rpoſed to do. * 
) a 


_ thing known by declaring it every where ; to 
_ ſcatter or ſow ſeed; 


DISSENT A'NEOUS (A, le, un- DISSUA'SION (S,) a counſelling or adyiſin 
© like; unequal, 9 e lh doe to do the contrary that which: Is 
DISSE'NTER (S.) one who differs _ defign 


from another; and with us in 22 1 DISSUA'SIVE A ) tending, or endexvouring 
uſually apply'@ to thoſe whoſe ſentiments in| to perſuade” a perfor” to act contraty to his 
religion differ from thoſe of the 12 EN —.— intentions, defires, or inclinations, 
church, as * 2 Preſbyteriana, Anabaptiſſe, D /STAFF{S:) the ſtaff or inftrument to which 
Ec. OY — flax, hemp, wool, or other ſubſtance to 
DBSIRTA'TION C.). e diſcourſe, treatiſe] de ſpuit is faſtened, 
Dans dif any ſubject. © PETAIN (V.) to flain,, ſpoil, blot, foul, 
7E (V.)s ) to prejuece, hurt, or do an pollute, contaminate, defile. 
perſon or thing. | DISTANCE (S.) the ſpace between two 
pisse Vick (8.) a tate, hurt, or ill; places ; alſo an interval of time. In Ges- 
turn dene to a n or affair. | grapby, it is an arch of a great cirele inter- 


* (v. t divide, of cut a cepted between two places. 
I DI'STANCED (A.] thrown out, ee gra. 


-  ſunder. 

DISSY/MILAR' A unlike, bearin no te- in Horſe- Racing, that Borſe which iy 
ſemblance to; alſo the organical or hetero2e- | an agreed ſpace diſtant from the ſtarting-poſt 
neous x. of the body, ſuch as the hands, when the firſt horſe gets in, or comes to it, 
legs is ſaid to he diſtanced. 

D1SSIM1LITUDE (S.)/valikeneſs, contra- DVSTANT (A.) apart, ſeparate, aſunder, 

rety. DIST A'/STE (V.) to have à diſlike to, not to 
DISSIMULA'TION $.).. hypocriſy, deteit, | reliſh, or be diſpleaſed with, to be diſguſted 
the concealing miſchief, or any evil defign, | at 2 perſon or ching; ; alſo to 9 or 
under the ſpecious pretence of friendſhip, | ho- make angry. 
neſty, kindneſs, or fair dealing. DISTA'STE (S.) diſlike, offence, d 
D1'SSIPATE { v. to ſcatter, diſperſe, drive DISTA'SCEFUL A. — — 
away, diſſolve, break into pieces, conſume, troubleſome, hateful, or diſgreeable. 


- waſte, DI>TE/MPER (V.) to diſturb, put out of 
DISSIPATION (s.) & Teattering diſperſing,, humour, make drunk, or intoxicate. 
_ Gffolving, conſuming, waſting. DETE'MPER (S.) a diſeaſe or indiſpoſition 


-DI'SSOLUBLE os D 'LVABLE (A.) that} either of the mind or body; alſo a manner of 
may be melted'or conſumed it is generally] painting, performed by mixing the colours 
applied to thoſe ſolid bodies which may be} with the whites of eggs; ſize, or any other 


. readered liquid byfuſion or melting, "a mo Ar cep oil. burn 
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| 
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nne dileaſed, 1 of 


order; alſo 
DISTE/ND (V.) to ftretch or tuff out. 


DISTE'NSION G) e ſretching or ng 


vis Teng) in Fer, 4 theme or ful os 
© treated of in two lines, wherein the ſen 


' compleat and independent, commonly 2 


to morality, as Cato's diftichs &c. 
Dis rich“ sis (S.) in edicine, a diſorder 


of. tho eyelids, occahoned by two rows of | 
growing upon the. 
PIT Ty Feed ada ku | 


ts do out of an alembick. 


z Chym!i the -| 
bs A'TION (S.) in Fates, — 


rating or drawing off the ſpiri 
nous, ſaline, or aqueous part of a body, from 
the groſs or terrene part, by the help of fire. 
Diſtillation by Aſcent, is when the matter 
1 e 
Diftihation by deſcent. is when the R 
b © containing the matter is under the fire, 
* - = the ſpirit not RE able to my * 
Wards, is forced out at the e 
veſſel. 


DISTVLLER (S) @ perſon who makes diftil- 
© Jations, and now 
_ tradeſmen that Ln off, ox make brandy, 


from malt, molaſſes, c. 


SET”; To) free, clear, undiſturbed ; 


AR. a i qi, that diſ- 
tance from the pole of a convex glaſs, at 
- which objects ſeen through 
and perfect; the d:ftinft baſe therefore coin 
cides, or is the ſame with the focus. 
DISTINCT IDEA Rr 
. underſtanding, a notion of a thing, formed 
by the enumeration of ſome of its principal | 


rties- 

pT NC rio (S.) -a noting or 
the difference between, or diverſity of things 

1 5 of rank or quality, or of lar 
5 E, adiuity, 
DISFYNCTLY (+ (Part. ) clearly, plaialy, ſepa- 
. rately, audibly, intelligibly. 
DISTVUNGUISH V.) to ſhew or mark the 


difference between t z to know, per- 
_ ._ ceive, and declare the di between one 
hing and another. 


3 —— ( 4-4 —— 
c wn property or mark ; any t that 
— ſeparated, or eaſily hoes from 
anot 
'DISTO'RT V.) to pull out of ſhape, to make 
a thing look ugly, hideous, or frightful. 
DISTO/RTION (S.) a pulling a thing awry, 
or out of its natural ſhape, whereby it ap- 
rs monſtrous or deformed, 
DISTRA'CT (V.) to pull, or draw aſunder, 
to ſeparate, trouble, vex, make mad, or 


| ſe. 
DISTRA'CTION 65 alienation, pulli 
ſunder, madneſs 1 enay, or loſs of ſe uo 


means thoſe] 


appear diſtin [ 


* ** 
* 


D 1k 8 
oe 4 ebe D 


tune, a ſtreight or difficulty ; alſo a term in 
„ fignifying the ſeizing a man's goods, 
Nodi iftreſ can be made for uncertain ſervices, 
A nn may be made any where intra 
u, except in a thurch-yard or highway, 
and it muſt be of a thing whereof 
perty is in ſore body, and therefore cg 94 
cever is fer natwe, as dogs, cones, bucks, 
&c. cannot be diſtrained ; ; noutenſilsin trade, 
nor any thing that cannot be returned in 25 
g20d condition as it was taken ; nor ſha! pon 
thing fixed to the free-hold be diftrained ; 
diſtreſs can be made in the night-time, - 
cept for damage feaſant. | 
.. Grand Diſreſs, is made upon a man's 
whole eſtate, real and , within the 


* Ay ts divide, Belton, give; 
in Printing, when a form is rinſed, K is to 
fd or put the letters each in their pro- 

, ition in the caſe, 

TN“ CNS. J. n beftow- 

or dividing among a figure 

* 2 c the . to a 

thing irs peculiar wwe as leeing to the 
| open, * to the mouth, hearifig to the 


Diſtribution of th Feed, the ſame with 


_ Digeſtion, 

N of 4 Form, in Printing, is 
taking it aſunder, and diſpoſing the letters 
the caſes, each in their proper box; in A- 

ebiteFure, it is the dividing and diſpenſing the 
ſeveral pays Ar con pole a plan, according 
to the purpoſe the building is intended for. 
DISTRi/BUTIVE (A.) — 0 libe- 
ral, munificent, 
Diſribuive Foſter, ia ety as tha 
r, give to every one his 
z \DFSTRICT (s.) territory , or extent of 
on's ju iſdiction. 
DISTRU'ST (V. to put no confidence in, to 
| be diffident about, to ſuſpect, to be jealous 
or fearful of. 


DIS TRUST S.) di jealouſy. 
D1iSTRU'STFUL, (A) OA) Kath 3 , or 
ſuſpicious of. 


D!STU*RB(V.) to trouble, put out of order, 
to interrupt, or diſquiet; and in Law, to 
hi.der # man from a peaceable poſſeſon of 


his ri | 
DISTU RBANCE {8.) trouble, diſorder, to 
mult, confuſion, uproar. 
DISTU/ABER S.] one who will not let peo- 
; «hype live peaceably, a breeder of riots, diſot- 
and confuſions. 


DISVE/LOPED (A.) opened or unfolded ; in 
Heraldry, the ſamt with di 

DISU*NION (S.) a. disjoining or ting 
things that were joined ; alſo a out 
between friends, whereby — withdraw 
from one another s compen 


alſo confuſion, der, or irregularity 
' DISTRAI'N V. ts ſeize a perſon's goods for| 


{ai (V.) to * — <A bo ft 


MoH = 


bp | &f $98” 33 5 MC B37: 


EI REDS ©® woapeUd 


bi TT 6) ($.) 's fong or ballad. 


DIV 


variance, to break up a 
bl V) u lerne of, or 


to break a cuſtom. 


« 84 


b of DISUSAGE {S, )the raving off, 


or diſcontinuing the practice of a thing.” 
DISU/SED (A.) out of faſhion, left off, or 

diſcontinued. 
DISSY/LLABLE (S.) # 


DITCH (V.) to dig or to work in mak · 


ing ditches, trenches, or any conveyance 


for water, &c. 


DITCH (S J trench or cavity made to receive | Well prepared 


the water lying upon any grounds z in Forti- 
Feation, it is a Sack dug round the rampart 
or wall, between the ſcarp and counterſcarp ; 
it is alto called moat and foſs. 
n (A. ) belonging to a di- 


of two ſyllables. 


ona Ip a 5s 
iſcontinue a | 


© play uſo 40 
the immediate matter 3 in War, 3 w 
party is either too ſtrong for the other, of 
poſted very advantageouſly, the other fide 
endeavours to or draw them out of 
wn rw * a gen, that is, 

dy carrying arms into ſome im 
— belongi to them, and eie ae 

making reſiſtance. 

DIVE'RSITY (S.) variety, difference, altera · 
tion, change ; it differs from diſtinction 
this, that the latter is an operation of the 

mind; whereas the former exiſts in the 


things themſelves, without any interpofition 
of the mind. 


rambu 
DITHYRA MEU 5.) n DIVE/RT V.) to turn afide, or make 2 di- 
| f 


or poem, in honour of Hacchus, in praiſe 
wine, and encouraging what is called good 


fel llowſhip. 
"DFTONE (S.] in Muſick, an interval com- 


twe tones, in proportion, & 4 
DITRVGLYPH (S.) in JO the 
ſpace between two trig! 


DVTTANY r .) the — pepperwort. 
DVTTO (A.) a mercantile word, fignifying 
that the — ge quantity, &c, is 


Diſmal Ditty, a mournful ſong, a wretch- 
ed or bad compoſition z alſo a cant expreſſion 
for a pſalm 2% - 4+ a criminal at the ue. 

pivat. 8) in , the herb ni 
ſhade ; it is uſed for fa or black, by oſe 
who blazon with flowers and herbs inſtead of 


metals and colours. ＋ 


DIVANN (S.) the grand council - chamber 

the empire of Turkey, where the officers of 
ſtate meet to concert publick affairs; alſo 
the aſſembly itſelf is X called. 

DIVA'RICATE (V.) to ſtraddle wide, as 
thoſe who are bow-legged do. | 

DIVE (V.) to go, be, or continue ſome wy 
under water; to ſearch cunningly into a 
ſon's deſigns, counſels, or buſineſs ; and. 
the canting Language, to pick in 4 a 
crowd, church, &c. 

DI'VER (S.) one who goes or ſwims under 
water; alſo u bird called didapper, or dab- 
ebiel; alſo a cant name for a pick-pocket, | 

DIVE'RGE (V.) to go farther off continually 
as two right lines interſectint one another do, | 
which though continued to infinity, would 
never meet again, but always grow wider. 

DIVE'RGING or DIVE/RGENT (A.) ſe- 
farating, or continually going farther off 


8 like the two legs of 4 


right -linꝰd 
ä — A.) e ſeveral, manifold, va- 
DIVE/RSE CA.) different, unlike. 
DI'VERSELY (Part.) differently, variouſly, 


drehen; alſo to pleaſe, delight, 


recreate, 


yeah a, 2 agreeable, a- 


muſing 
WE KTI5 E“ ENT S.)ſport, pleafure, play, 

5 paſtime, 73 40 hart) 222 

IVE'ST (V.) to or ve of any dig- 

nity or ornament ; to 8 pull off, br 
take away a perſon” $ cloaths, or authority. 
DIVIDE [{'V. } to ſeparate, part aſunder, dif- 
unite, disjoin, or ſhare; in Arirbmerich, it is 
to find how many times one number is con- | 
nA 7 ) that may be ſeparated 

| A.) that may 

parted, or put aſunder. f 
DI'VIDEND (S.) ſomething to be divided or 
ſhared among ſeveral ; in Hitbmetiet, the 
number to de divided is called the dividend 3 
in Companies, it is the money divided among 
the l as intereſt 3 the ſtock, 
proportionably to each perfon's 
mare, or part thereof; in the Te pigs 
- js afar equally divided among the fellows 
yearly ; in Trade, it is when a man fails, 
and R voluntarily, or his effects are 
taken by ſtatute, inventoried and valued, and 
after all charges are deducted, the amount is 
divided among the ſeveral creditors, 1 in pro- 
portion to their debts. 
[ DIVI'DERS (S.) a pair of compaſſes which 
and ſhut by means of a ſcrew, to rendes 
mow exact fur curious mathematical 


DI FIDUAL (S. ) in that part A 
der diviſion, is the whole number or divi- 

parted in portions by points, &e. for 
the more eaſy finding how often the diviſor is 


contained in each part, and by conſeguence 
in the whole. 


DIVINA'/TION or DIVU' NING. (S.) the art 
of foretelling future events, and this under as 
many various names as methods; ſome by 
aftrology, others by dreams, palmaltry, &c. 
DIVI 8. one inveſted with the miniſte - 


entertain, 


rial function, and appointed to teach the peo - 


wee, faſhions or mannert. 


— Py 


the duties of _ j alſo a ſtudent in 


Te 


D I * DIC 
DIVINE 15 u, belong Body Bus 
Lab true. 2 e Morin of th 3 
DIB Tong gebs conjecture or foretel, ue its axis, | 
— 2 8 or pretend- |- . N Motion of a Planet, is the ſpace it 
es in 
wean Y zre 5. heavenly or yodlike}, l e ad died 77 
* veniy body cen its 
'DIVINER (8. ogthlayer, Wizard, Diurnal Circle, rele in which 
F- 2 2 bai 22 of future point an the —— e 
'DI'VING (8 Jing at @ voluntarily ging ot | DIU'RNAL 8) foe Fmt,” © 
. abiding under the water; alſo a cant word DIU'RNALIS (A.) io the Law, is applied to 
ſo much land as can be ploughed in one day. 


for pi of pockets. 
DI'yING ye a machine contrived 1 to 
t down to a in water, 
by 8 r 
tere a long time together, without being | 
© Incommoded for want of air j during which 
time, they can-ſee.or do what is convenient |, 
towards getting up what has been loſt, or 
— A* n 223 or — * 
DIVENITY ( e ſcience 
the nature and eſſence of God. 
-DIVISIBULITY - S.) > quality in Ne 
ſeparable i 


. — 


1 into a 1 * 
DI SION, (S.) a, mos: uni 

„ tition, diſtributi 109, ſtriff ny, pr 

ſedition 3 ip. ithmerich, "that 24 gar which 
 tews bow many times one number is con- 
in apotber.; in Mufick, it is the diftin- 

Yo  guithing a tune into ſeveral „or breaking 

of a long note into ſeveral ones, &c. in 
4 Fe, a battalion or body of forces in march 
at Sea, the. third part of a fleet or ſquadron 

7 ſhips ; in Prinzing, a ſmall blank or ſpace 
put between words to keep them diſtinct, 
N N thus (-). 

fL SO 

many A 

uired to be divided into. 

g vi O'RCE (S) a breach or difſolution of a 
|, Iarrlages. which is of two Kinds; the firſt 
* * called 8 wineulo matrimonit, in which caſe 

© the woman receives her fortune back again, 
Wd parties are freed from all obligations 
to one another; the other is a menſ# & rho. 

: vo, in which caſe oy are only ſeparated at 

bed and board, and the woman is allowed a 

maintenance out of her huſband's eſtate. 
den Bull of Divorce, in the Mcſaical Law, was 

2 piece of vellum g given by the huſband to his 

Wife, importing, that from that day forward 
© ſhe was no more his wife, and was at liberty 

© toaltasif ſhe had never bom married to him. 

"DIVORCE (v.) to put away from one, to 
part or be ſeparated, &c, 

' DIVO'TO s.) a grave, ſolemn kind of mu- 
fick; ſuch as is proper for devotion, 

' DIURE'SIS (S. the ſeparation of the urine by 
the kidnies. 

nn (A.) any thing that provokes 


[DIURNAL (A) daily, diy by day, in the 


a” - _ Pl 


thing or number given is re- 


* 


6 a number which deus bos] in 


DIU'RNARY (S.) an officer in the Gracia. 


DIUTU'RNITY. ($, 
DIVU'LGE (V.) to diſcloſe a . to 
. diſcover, or 8 that whi 


as, unknown. 
DI DS) dotard. . 


fond, fooliſh, or imaginative perſon, 
DI'ZZINESS-(S.) sic dineſs, or a ſwimming in 


e head, 
a [DIZZY ( (A. 22 bereite of fecing, fad 


| o to een 2 —— 
| liſh, . 2 | 
'BELER (s J a grea 
DO CED or Gb (S.) a . 


ment, called a dulcimer. 

DO/CHMIUS S.) a foot in Verſe, conſiſting of 
five ſyllables, a ſhort one, two long ones, 2 
ſhort one and a long one. 

DOCIBILITY or DO/CIBLENESS (S.) eaſi- 
neſs to learn or be taught, quickneſs of ap- 
prehenſion, readineſs conceiving 
arts or ſciences. , 

DO/CILE or DO'CIBLE (A) eaſily —.— 
poor learns without difficulty, capable of be- 


inſtructed. 

DOCK (V.) to cut off a horſe's tail; in Low, 
to cut off the entail of an eſtate 3; alſo ſpo- 
e when the Sel Reels place 
to e 13, : 

Dock (S.) che tail of a horſe, the buttock, 

99 boar between the rump 


ey eee 
ſhips are built and repaired, 

Wet Deck, a place by the water-fide full of 
water, into which ſhips are haled to lie by 
till wanted, 

DO/CKED (A.) having the tail cut off, 7 

Strong-docked, brawny-buttocked ; alſo 

| ſpoken of a horſe that is ſtrong in the reins, 
and finews of the back. , 

to DO/CKET (S.) a breviary, abſtract, abridg- 
ment, or ſum of a writing 3. alſo a bill 

of direction which people ſtick to a parcel of 
goods, when they ſend them any where. 

DOCTOR.) one who has paſſed through all 


the degrees of a faculty, and is allowed to 
practiſe or teach the ſame; alſo an officer in 
the o * who h. che _ 


— 


D O D 


St. Paul's 
DO/CTORA _— or DO/CTORSHIP (8) the 


N dignity or of 2a doctor. 4A " 

DO'CTORS C ONS (S.) a college for 
the profeſſors of the civil and canon Jaws 3 
in it live the judge of the high court of ad- 


_ » miralty,. the dean of the arches, the com- 


miſſioners delegate, or the judges of the court 
of delegates, the vicar general, the chancel- 

lors of the lord archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and of the lord biſhop of London, the judges 
of the courts of audience and prerogative, and 
the doors of the civil law, and the, proors 
called licentiates or- bachelors, who are the 

in theſe courts. 


. 8 or 
| CTRINAL(A.) inſtructive, any thing re- 


lating to particular theſes or — 


_DO/CTRINE (S.).inftrution, lea diſ. 


cipline ; alſo the — ivered 
in a diſcourſe. 
- DO/CUMENT 8.) a precept, inſtruction, ad- 
+ mognition, le 


- DOCUME'NTAL (A.) inftruQtive, ; 


teaching 


:  DOCUMENTI'ZE .] to tutor, inſtruct, 
admoniſh ; alſo to chide, find fault with, | 


and ſcold at. 
DO cus S.) a meteor appearing like a beam. 
- DO'DBROOK. (S.) in "Dewonſbree here- is a 
particular cuſtom af paying to the parſon 
tythe of a liquor called white ale; from this 
town, which ſtands almoſt even with the 
more, the land runs into a Jarge front, called 


by the ſeamen the ſtart · point; here is a good | 
- * market weekly 6n Thurſday for cattle and 


proviſions z diſtant from Londen 170 compu- 
ted, and 198 meaſured miles. 

' DO/DDER (S.) a weed that winds round other 
herbs, it is alſo called with-wind, 


- DODE/CAGON (s.) in Geemerry 
1 


polygon having twelves fides 
cation having twelve baſtions. 


' DODECAHE/DRON (S.), in Geometry, a ſo 


lid having twelve regular pentagonal baſes ; 
it 1s one of the Platonick bodies, 

DODECA'/TEMORY (S.) a name given to 
the figns of the Zodiack alſo the twelfth 
part of any thing. 


P DODGE (V.) to cavil, wrangle, prevaricate, | 


. waver, boggle, ſhuffle and cut, baffle, flinch, 
to fly from one thing to another, to hop or 
ſkip, to hide. 


. DO/uGER /S.) a ſhuffler, wrangler, &c. one 


- that ſkips or jumps from ne or place 
to another. 


' DO/DKIN.(S.) a farthing. 
dodo (s.) a ah found in St. Maurice"s 


onk-ſwan z it has a large 


2 called m 
which is covered by a ſkin reſembling | 


5 0 G 


r a monk's cowl. - n 5 
DOE (S.) a female deer; alſo» cant word for 
— hots.” 


a common 5 
85 DOFF (v.) to put — or make hare 


the head, &c. 


4 DOG{S.) a four-legged beaſt, very familiar and 


uſefu] to. mankind, both for plealufzand ſor 
vice, as watching the houſe, yard, &c. hunt- 
ing and finding ſeveral ſorts of game, c-. alſo 


ſument to lay wood on to 1 in er 
c. alſo a term of reproach e 
with whom we are angry, 28, 
for, You impudent fellow; —— 
pad liens — 
—— A dog is the emblem of fidelity, af · 
fection, and obedience, for which reaſon the 
Romans repreſented their /ares or houſhold 
gods undet that form ; in Afirevemy, there 
are two conſtellations which zo by this 
name, uſually called Canis major and Canis 
I the great dog and the little dog. 
DOG (V.) to . follows perſon flily, in 
order to diſcover whither he is going. 
DO'GATE (S.} the office dr dignity of a doge, 
DO/G- DAS (S.] thoſe dayawhetein the dog- 
.Gar riſes and ſets with the ſun ; they begin 
—— — — 
| „ during w time air 1s equently 
8 ery ſultry, faintiſh, and 


which a man may be arreſted as a deer - ſteal- 
er, he being found leading a-bound-. 1 
rſuing a deer by the ſcent.” 4 
DOGE (S.) the principal magifratein the fats 
of Venice and Genoa ; he was. formerly almoſt 
an abſolute prince, but now can do nothing, 
not even go out of Venice, without the con- 
currence of the ſenate; he gives audience to 
. ambaſſadors, but has no power to give an- 
ſwers: All credentials are in his name; but 
are not ſigned by him; there is à fecre- 
tary of ſtate; who does i and ſeals them 
with the arms of the republick. Embaſſa- 
dors direct their diſpatches to him, neverthe- 
leſs he muſt not open them, but in the pre- 
ſence of the counſellors: The money is 
| coined in bis name, but neither with his 
figure or h's arms : He is head of all coun- 
cus, and when he comes into council, all the 
magiſtrates riſe, but he riſes to none, except 
foreign embaſſadors. At Yenice, he is eleQted 
to this dignity for life, but at Genoa, for two 
years only. When he dies, the date does 
not go into mourning for him; his children 
and brothers are excluded from the chief offi- 


any benefices from the court of Reme, except 
the cardinalſhip, that being only a titulary 
honour, with no juriſdiction annexed to it, 
He may not live himſelf of his. dignity for 


very narrowly ſearched into three inqui- 
fitors, and fave correctors. f by 


bo GED or DO/GGISH (A.) ful, Ale. 


* 


51 39 


— 


„2 606 


a ſort of grate, called alſo an andiron, or in- ; 


DO/G-DRAW (8. Your of the four cauſes for 


ces of tate, nor are they allowed to receive . 


his eſe z. and after his death, his conduct is - 


*%”. 


3 DDO L 


tured, moroſe, — A; — fallen, crabbed, 
churlich, out of humour. | 
oe EDLY or DO/GGISHLY (Part.) mo- 


toſely, peeviſhly, ſu 
— Gal by, hardly, illy, or barba- 


ves (S.) a fmall Duteb · built 
© - veſſel; with a well in the middle for the 
deter keeping and preſerving the ſh alive, 
E \— and Gt forthe market 
— —.— 18. Anm, men ver, 
lo ſuch :s common ballads are 
y compoſed in. 
DOGMA (5) wm S.) a0 axiom, ſentiment, or opi- 
——ů ICAL (A. epininate, ftabborn, } 
to a notion of particu + 1 
— one who is for making others 
— think, ſay, and do juſt as he does. 
DOGMA/TI: ALLY Part.) poitively, affir- 
matively, peremptorily. 
PO/GMATISTS (S.) a ſet among the anci- 
ent phyfcians, who reduced all diſeaſes to 
certain genera, which they divided into { 
828 


e ere ; drawing conſequences 
es and . to 
es under conſideration. 


— ai (V.) 110 — aſſert 

1 Rs broach 2 - 

to i or teach imperiouſiy, as the 

teacher or dockvine was infallible. 
-DO/G-STAR (S.) a very bright ſtar of the 
firſt magnitude, in the tnouth of Canis major, 
'DO/G+TKICK (S.) a ſcurvy, waggith, or un- 
lucky aQticn, 
DO'@-TROT te. flow, eaſy pace, a gentle 


motion. 

- DOIT (s.) 8 ſmall Dutch coin, three of 

Wich are nearly to our half - penny. 

- DO/LCE (A.) in Mufick, ſoft, gentle, low. 

DOLE (S.) a donation, gift, alms, the preſent 
of a nobleman to the people; a quantity of 
raw fleſh given awray to the poor at the death 
of a rich 

DOLEFBOY/TE {S.) ſmurt · money, or ſome ſort 
of recompence for a maim, injury, or hurt, 
— POINTING ſervice of a prince, 


u 501855 (S.) ſorrowfulneſs, grievouſ- 
neſa, that deſeryes compaſſion. 
DOLS-MEA'D (8. a field wherein ſeveral 
have ſhares. 

LGELHE or DO/LGETH CS) in Meri. 

© enethfbire in North W ales, ſeated on the A. 
dees in avale, has a ſmall market weekly on 
Thurſday ; it is much noted for Welfb cot- 
tons, ther are diſpoſed of here; the moun- 
tains round it are called its walls, w hich are 
Mid to be three miles high, hath a ſteeple 
that groweth therein, the bell hanging in a 
ye w · tree ; diſtant from London 149 compu- 


- 


DOM 
upper coat, with narrow fleeves, buttoned at 
the wriſt, and hanging down to the feet, 

—— Turks, 

DO/LLA (S.) a filver coin made in ſeveral 
parts of Germany and Holland; they are not 
all 7 20 „ the 
Duteb rs are = are in 
value about 4 5. 6 4. aha © 

DO/LOROUS { A. ) ſee Dole 


DO'LOUR CS.) grief, pain, fortow, trouble, 


DO/LPHIN (S.) a ſea-fiſh ; alſo a northern 
- conſtellation confi of 18 ſtars. 
DO/LPHINS (S.) ſmall black inſets that de- 
jon hang alſo the handles to pieces of 
„ becauſe are uſually caſt in 
— of that fiſh. my 
'DOLT (S.) a block head, dunce, or a ſtupid, 
unteachable perſon. 
DO/LTISH (A.) blockiſh, Nupid, dull lottih, 
incapable of $$ (8. deen, 
DO'/LTISHNESS (8. tv unapprehen- 
faveneſs, ſottiſhneſs, incapacity. A 
DOM or DON CS.) 4 title of honour uſed in 
foreign countries, — Spain, equiva- 
lent to lord, maſter, fir, &c. 
DOMAIN (S.) lands held i in fee ton perſon, 
and his heirs and ſucceſſors. 
- | DOME or DOOM (5.) with the 4.— fig- 
' nified judgment, ſentence, decree, or ordi- 
nance ; aiſo an hemiſpherical roof, or work 
in a f form, raiſed over the middle of 
a building, by way of crowning z they have 
columns round them, both for ornament and 
ſupport 3 they are uſually round, tho? there 
are inſtances of ſquare and oval ones, and 
ſome made in es of a polygon; it is 
alſo called a cupols ; alſo arched cover 
of a reverberatory furnace. 
DO/ME'S-DAY or DOOM'S-DAY BOOK 
(S.) denominated Liber Judiciarius wel Cenſu- 
alis Anglia, that is, the judicial book, or 
| book of the ſurvey of Eny/and, compoled i in 
the time of Milliam the Conqueror, from a 
ſurvey of the ſeveral counties, hundreds, 
tithings, &c. The intent or deſign of this 
book was, to be a regiſter, by which ſentence 
may be given to the tenures of eſtates, and 
from which that noted queſtion, whether 
lands be ancient demeſne, or not, is ſtill de- 
cided. This book is ſtill remaining in the 
Exchequer, fair and legible, confiſting of two 
volumes, a greater and leſſer; the greater 
coir prehends all the counties of "England, ex- 
cept MNertbumberland, Cumberland, Weſimore- 
land, Durbam, and part of Lancaſhire, which 
were never ſurveyed, and except £/ſex, Suf- 
folk, and Nerfolk, which are contained in the 
leſſer volume, which concludes with theſe 
worde, Anne Milleſomo Oftog.fimo Sexto ub 
Incarnatione Domini, Vigehmo vero Regis 
Wilkelmi, fatta ft ia Deſcriptio, non 
per hos tres Comitatus, fed etiam alis. 
DO ME'S-MAN or 'M'S-MAN (892 


ted, and 187 meaſured miles. 
 DOLIMAN * 


judge areinted OI 


ſeneſchal or ſteward, &. There was alſo a 
. body of forces in the Roman empire, called 
— (by ſome ſuppoſed to be the ſame 


with the protedteres) who were à degree a- 
bove the pretorians, and were the immediate 
: Eva — — — 
emperors were to 
bear the ſtandard of the croſs, 
DO'M IFYING (S.) in 
the heavens into twel es, in —— to 
ereQ a horoſcope. 
Do — 1 mo fourth order of an- 
power, governance, &c. 
DOMINEE/R (V.) to ſwagger, inſult, va- 
pour, bear ſway, behave in an inſolent man- 


ly towards a perſon or ns. 
DOMINEE/RING s.) an inſulting or ty- 
rannical manner of behaviour. 
DOMINEE'RINGLY (Part.) inſolently, ty- 
rannically. 


DOMI'NICA (S.) * 
 DUMUNICAL LET T ERS 89 a name gi- 
ven to the firſt ſeven letters < the alphabet, 
- becauſe of their being uſed by chronologers, 
| to denote Sunday, or the Lord's day, one of 
- which being fixed for that purpoſe, the other 
i expreſs the other fix days of the week, 
and theſe letters ſhift places annually and gra- 
dua ly, except in leap vear. 
DOMINICANS: or PREACHERS ($.) a 


religious order founded by St. Dominick, ap- | 
proved by Innocent IIA. in the council of La- 


tram, in 1215, and confirmed by Honorius 
III. under St. Auſtin's rules, and the foun- 


 - der's particular conſtitutions. 
Danner S.) lands kept by a perſon 
for the uſe of his family; lands held by 


a man in fee g. N heirs and 
ſucceſſors. 
— 1 (S.) neee rule, power, 


DOMINO{S.) a hood worn by the canon of a 
cathedral. 

DO'MUS CONVERSORUM (s.) was for- 
merly the name ct the houſe where the 
rolls, are kept, in -Lane. 

DONAGHADE E“ (S.) a ſea-port in the 
coun Down, and principality of Uſer 
de miles N by n . 

9 — 01a (s. ) Wes largeſs, or bounty, 
commonly meant of ſuch as are appropriated 
to charitable or re uſes. 

DO/NATISTS (S.) ancient ſchiſmaticks who 
followed the errors of Donatus, a biſhop of 
. they held, that the Father 4 


DO O 


| cone the fans and the Son above the Holy 
hoſt ; that there was no virtue in the 
— — thoſe of their ſet 
were re · baptized ; that baptiſm conferred by 
any tay but theſe of their left, was 2 
there was no church but in Africa, 
120'NATIVE (s.) gift; alſo a preſentation 
made by a patron benefice popes 
man, the brſhop being rn ns 1 
the affair; tormerly all W were 
donatives of the king. 
DO/NCASTER /S.) in the Wfb-Ridi x of 
— ſituate on the river Don, has 
a very ancient town, and formerly. much 
larger and finer than now gj but in 739 was 
ſo totally deftroyed by lightning, that it never 
recovered its firſt beauty ; ſome remains of a 
large caſtle are ſtill in being, that Rood-where 
the church now ſtands; yet it is a tolerable 
town, governed by a mayor and fix alger- 
men, and is principally employed in knitting 
ſtockings, gloves, waift- coats, &c. it has a 
good market weekly on Saturdays for cattle, 
corn, &c. Here are two very large, ſtrong, 
and lofty bridges over the river Don, with a 
long cauſe-way, and the remains of the great 
Reman high- way; it is diſtant from London 
123 computed, and 155 meaſured miles. 
DO/NDON (S.) a fat old woman. | 
DONEE/ (.) in Law, one who receive a 
gift, or has lands, &c- tiven him. 
DONERAIL'E (S.) a town in che — of 
Cork, and province of Munſter, ſends two 
members to parliament, it has a market 
weekly on Tueſday and Saturday. It fignds 
110 miles S W of Dublin, 
DONEGA/L (S.) the chief town of the coun- 
| ar oy in the province of Uſer, 
on the ſea, 100 miles $ 'W, of D- 
lin, ſends two members to parliament. 
DO*NJON (S.) in Fortißic ation, a large tower 
or redoubt in a fortreſs, whit her, in caſes of 
neceflity, the gariſon may retreat, ad capi- 
tulate with more advantage, being, by tbeir 
fituation enabled more.. eafily- to defend 
themſelves, and annoy the enemy. ' 
DO'NOR (S.) one who gives to, or beſtows any 
thing upon another, whether lands goods, 
or money, | G 
DOOM (V.) to judge, entence, or appoint 
what 2 aur another. 
DOOM (S.) judgment, ſentence, = fixed and 
— from which no telief can 
ot 


DOY/M'S-DAY (S.) the general or laſt day of 
judgment, or that day. wherein, according to 
the general received opinion of Chriſtians, 
every man, both ſoul and body, ſhall be ei- 

ther choſen to eternal happineſs, or ſenten- 
ced to everlaſting miſery 

nr — in — that which ſhutu 
up, hinders, or permits perſons to 
2 paſſage to, 
a houſe or apartment; when applied to C- 


ties, Palaces, &c, it is called a gere g and 


Py” 
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7 n alſo 4 


— 28 DO RICK MOOD (S.) a grave, flow, ſolemn 


. ie eetaſs the roof of a houſe, t to; 


p | Lu 


- # is the ebe er eki“ 
ny place or thing whatever. 


a term in Weſtminſter School, for pets 
a" ſmall time. 1 
DORCHESTER 8) in Of- was for- 
merly a noted city, and a biſhop's ſee for 46 
© years; ws, from 634 to 1094, when Re- 
— <A its laſt biſhop, it to Liacoln, 
from which time it fell to decay, till atlafl 
it was of ſo ſmall account, that it was by 
+» ſome left out of the catalogue of market- 
© "towns g though Ogs/by calls it a fair and large 
waorket and ſhire- ton, and a corporation; 
Fr bor ſends no member to parliament ;; it bas 
© wlarge ſtone bridge over the Thames, and is 
: graced with a fine church; diſtant from Los- 
den 4 computed, and 49 meiſured miles. 
DORCHESTER (S.) the principal or ſhire- 


en of Dorſerſbrre,: built on the banks off 


the river Frome ; it is a pretty large town 

with three very wide ſtreets, and as many 
fand ſome churches, with a fine free · ſchool, , 
- "aIms-houſes,” c. and though the buildings 


; a are neither great nor beautiful; yet being 


© Mute on a rifing , and at 

the ſouth and weſt ends into > ſacet elds, and 
ious downs, renders it very pheaſant 

—— —. 1 year 1613. ft Was —— 

322 the great church ; 

yet none of — loſt their lives; it 

un ancient corporation, which in the 5th 


re charter, 
ieh gave. the government thereof to a palaces 


* "mayor, bailiffs, aldermen, and burgeſſes, 
with an enlar-ement of privileges. In the 


time of the Raman, it was one of their 


inter ftations; was walled in, and had a 
—— — 
dy che n 
—— cloth; but that trade 
. — 
and e q ons, 
: + and — for ev ſhire are all 
© held here; for which purps it is accommo- 
dated with good inns, and a plentiful marker| 
eon Saturday; it ſends. two members to par- 
. liament; and is diſtant from London 97 
computed, and 123 meaſured miles. 
DOREE/1S.) a fiſh called StoPerer's fiſh. 
„ (A.) in the now commonly teceiv d 
{-- orders of architecture, is the ſecond of the 


five, ſaid-to be invented by the Dartans, a 
| ple of Greece, 
ver 1 (S.) one of the five 


of ſpeaking, which was uſed among 
— Greek, by the Dorian. 


kind of mufick, very proper either - — che 


* —* or the ca 
EMAN- er DORMER. (8.) a ky-light; 


the ſtairs, &c. 
MAN T (A.) ſtill, quiet, geeping, at 
reſt 5 28, the ir ties „ that is, it 


DOT 


DO/RMANT LION (.) in Heraldry, ation 
that is — — 

that (tho they both lie down, and have their 

fore · pavs ſtretehed out) a lion couchant has 


bis head whereas a lion dormant has 
his head lying his fore-paws. 
DO RMANT TREE E (8. U e beam lying acroſs 


a houſe 3 alſo called a ſummer. 

| DO/RMITORY 8.) in a Comvent; the bed- 
3 the fiſters 
or brothers ſleep, - 

DO'RMOUSE-(S.) kind of field mouſe, tha 
is ſaid to ſleep all the winter. 

DORP (S.) a coontry town or village, « free 


DO/RSER (8.) a pannier or baſket put a 
horſe's back, to catry things in. op 
DO/RSETSHIRE (S.) is baundedon the nirth 


by Somerſ. and Wiliſbice, on the weſt by 
Devonſhire, on the eaſt by Ha z and on 


the ſouth by the Britiſb chanel; it is about 
So miles long, and in the broadeſt part about 
25 miles over, and.its circumference is about 
150 miles; its inhabitants are computed at 
13200. and the houſes 22,000; it was the 
| faxſt ſettlement of the Saxon in Britain, and 
- fo continued till its monarch Egbert 
. ſubdued the reſt. of the heptarchy, 
king of that part of the iſle now called Eng - 
and: The. pleaſantneſs of this county occa- 
ſioned moſt of Egbert sſucceſſors, whichygere 
18 in number, refide and be buried 
in it, and which many very large 
to be erected, from whence the gentry 
took their humour of building their houſes 
" vaſtly large; it ſends 20 members to parlia- 
-ment, has 22 market-towns, is divided into 
five divifions, and theſe into 29 hundreds, 
which: contain 248 pariſhes ; it is ſeated in a 
healthful air, and yields all the neceſſaries of 
lifeingreatabundance, but particularly ſheep, 
which are ſo fruitful, .that the ewes com- 
- monly bring forth tw lambe at a time ; the 
paſturage is ſo very rich and fertile, occafion'd 
by the mixture of abundance of the ſweeteſt 
- arotnatick plants, that the ſbeep thrive ex- 
.ceedingly ; beſides which, there is plenty of 
timber, free ſtone, * or tobacco pipe 
clay, hemp, barley, &c. 
{DORSIPAROUS or DORSIFEROUS 
| [PLANTS (S.) are thoſe of the capillary 
kind, which have no ſtem, aud bear their 
ſeeds on the badkGde of the leaf. 


dy a phyſician to be taken by his patient at 
one time; alſo ſo much ef a ſtrong liquor as 
at one fitting makes @ perſon drunk; a8, He 

ba bis doſe, that is, be 1s fuddled, 

DOSE CV.) to ſleep or lumber gently, fo as 
to be cafily awaked. 

DO'SEL or DO'RSEL 66. ) a woollen cloth, 
made in Devonſhire, |. 

DOT S. a ſwail mark or point, ſuch 8s is 
put over an i, or at the end of a ſentence. . 

DOT W. I to mark with ſmall points, as en- 


ſeontinued, 


: * " ny 
* , ; 1 * * * 4 
= > 6 


DOSE (S.) the quantity of phyfick eaten. | 


1 r 2. 2 8. 2 


Eo - nw. 5.5 
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 DO/UBLE FICHEE (S:) in Heraldry, a eroſs 


ters in bar 


p ou 


 -praversdo to expeſs'0r in Herald. 
NOTING (S.) that age wherein act 
j 


„or over and above z which 
ty advanced one, and fre- 

'd — towards 
etimes marry. 
DO/TARD (S.) a fimple, - filly, or over- 
old fellow, that has married a young girl. 
DOTE (V.) to grow childiſh or filly, to 
very fond, to love over much, Ke. 
DO/TKIN (S.) a Dutch coin; the eighth 
of a ſtiver. . : ö 
DO TTEREL. (S.) a bird which mimicks 

actions of the fowler. | 

 DO/UBLE (V.) to make twice as much, or 
add as much to a thing as it contained before; 
to fold up cloth, &c. alſo ſpoken of a hare, 
that when hunted, goes a winding courſe, 

to deceive the dogs. n 
Do UBLE (A.) twice as much, two-fold, as 
much again; alſo one that ſpeaks fair to a 
perſon's face, and rails at him when abſent, 
is called double-tongued. 1 5 


* 


which has two points at each extremity, 
DO'UBLE LETTER (S.) in Grammar, /a 
letter which has the ſound of two, as X. . | 
DO/UBLE PLEA (S.) is that wherein the de- 
fendant alledges for himſelf two ſeveral mat- 
the action, eithet of which is 
ſufficient to debar the plaintiff, IT 
DO/UBLE QUARREL :$,) a complaint made] 
to the archbiſhop of the province, againſt an 


inferior ordinary, for delayiog juſtice z 1. expence; ſo 


denomination ſeems to be owing to this, 


that the complaint is made both againſt the 


3 who is the cauſe of the 
ay. | IS. 
DO/UBLE RATIO {$,) fee Duple. . 


DOUBLE VESSEL, or PELICAN (8.) in}: 


Chymiftry, is when two bolt-heads, or ma- 
traſſes, are luted together by their necks. | 


DOQ'UBLER ($.) a perſon that works at a 


throwſter's, and-twines, doubles, or twiſts 
two or more threads of filk together, for the 
uſe of ſewing or ſtitching. | 100 
DO/UBLET (8.) a garment ſormerly worn by 
the men, and was much the ſame as a waiſt- 
coat is now; alſo a double caſt at dice-play, 
or that where both the dice have the — 
ſpots, as 2 fives, 2 threes, &c. alſo a dupli- 
DoUBLINGET \in Healdey the haing & 
58.) in , ing of 
robes or mantles of ſtate, or of the mantlings 

in atchievements ; in Hunting, the irregular 
courſe which a hare runs, in order to deceive 
the dogs, and make them loſe their ſcent ; 

in miltr ary Aﬀairs, it is the joining two ranlcs 
or files of ſoldiers,” whereby they — 
22 — 8 doubling a cape or point 
8 by it on one fide, and coming back 

on the * ö 

DOUBLOON (8. ) 4 Spaniſp coin, of the va- 


ue of two piftoles. 
DOUBT (V. io be in ſuſ „or at an un- 


* 


DOW 
termine or reſolve on, or which fide of the 
queſtion to take. 4: 
DOU/BTFUL (A.) dubious, uncertain, ambi - 
tzuous. | 
DOU'BTFULNESS (S.) uncertainty, dubiouſ- 
neſs, ambiguity. | . * 
DO / FTI NG (S.) the forbearing to give one's 

aſſent to a thing, being apprehenſive that we 
are not ſufficiently acquainted with it z the 
not being able to give an abſolute deciſion on 
either fide of a queſtion. * 
DOU/BTLESS CA. ) paſt diſpute, certain, ab- 
ſolate, that admits af no ſcruple, that is 
quite clear and plain, 0 
DO CET (S.) a cuſtard; alſo the teſticles of 


a deer. 
DOUCUNE (S.) in ArchiteFure, a moulding 
at the top of the cornice, half convex, and 
half concave, ſometimes called the cymatium 
or gula, 
DOVE (S.) a female pigeon. | ; 
DO'VER (S.) in Kent, is an ancient town 
fituate among rocks, where the haven itſelf 
was formerly; the paſſage from hence into 
France being neareſt and ſafeſt, it was or- 
dained, that no ſon going out of the king- 
dom to = ſhould take ſhipping in 
any other port is one of the Cingus · porta, 
and was formery obligated to find 21 ſhips 
for war; it M anciently walled in, and had 
10 gates, and d enſtle built by Julius Cæſar, 
all which are gone to decay, and alſo the 
piers that king Henry VIII. built at avaſt 
t it 15 now but a poor place, 
tho' it keeps up the form of a corporation, 
and ſends, two members to parliament ; it 
hath two markers weekly on Wedneſd 
Saturday, and a fair on Ne. 17, which con- 
tinues 9 days; heretofore were ſeven churches, 
but they are now reduced to two; it is diſ- 
tant from London 5 5 computed, and 71 mea- 
ſured miles ; of late the wardens of the 
Cingue-ports have been ſworn, and the reſt of 
the bufineſs belonging to them in general has 
been done here. , ; 
DOVE-TAIL (S.) in Carpentry, à joint that 
faſtens boards together, wherein the-tenon or 
piece that is let into the other goes widening 
to the extreme, and ſo cannot be drawn out 
again but by ſliding the tip upwards, 
DO/VE-TAILING (s.) the joining or faſten- 
ing boards together, by what the carpenteys 
call a'dove-tail, that is, a mortiſs and tenon 
much broader at one end than the other. 
DOUGH. (5.) raw: flower, watex, ſalt, &c. 
'  kneaded and made up into a confiſtepce pro- 
| to make bread, cakes, pye-cruſt, &c. 
DOU'GHTY (A.) a mock word for courage» 
ous, valiant, ſtrong, ſtout, mighty. : 
DOUK. (V.) to dive, duck, or immerge in 


„Vater. 2 


[DO/WABLE (A.) that may be endowed, or 


have a ſettlement fixed upon it for its ſupport, 
DO/WAGER (S.) the widow of a prince or 


certainty ; that dees not know what to de- 


noble man, one who has a dewer ſettled upon 
Gs * 


7 _ 


f. 
— 2 a d — 


DOVER — Fee char eres we 


eſtate which a woman enjoys after the death 

of her huſband, for —— maintenance, which 
aſter her deceaſe deſcends to his children; it 
is alſo the portion a woman brings her buſ- 
band at marriage, towards ſupporting the 
| thereof 3 alſo a ſum of money given 


_ a maid at vary. brats religious 


. Rong her ofihicn, 
uſed principally to make ſhirts or ſhifts for 

hard-working 

DOWN ran f ote | or in the bottom ; alſo 

x e e en 


W + @ = 


DOWN (.) the fineſt and ſofteſt of a gooſe” * 


feathers; alſo a ſoft woolly ſubſtance growing 


upon the rind of ſome fruits, and upon the 


top of thiſtles, 

' DO/WNHAM (s.) in Ne fall, a very ancient 

+ town, ſituate exactly upon the croſſing of the 
- Great 'Ouſe ; the market is weekly on Sa- 

x * diſtant from An 


——— 
DOWNPA'PR ICK (84 ancient town * 
_ © the county of Down, of 


DRA 
Ut, ts lay the ſwall - oba, chalk, or 
uſed, very ſmooth, and regular, 
off the harſh ftrokes or edges. 
DO/ZEN'or DO/SEN (s ) the number twelve, 
du in many commodities fourteen j as rolls, 


bunns, e. 

DRAB — — or filthy 
quean; alſo » final} rop-ſa en 
ordinary ſort el 
in the winter- = 

DRA/BLER (CS.) 4 ſmall ſail, uſed r the 
courſe and bonnet are not deep enough to 
cloath the maſt. 

DRACHM or DRAM /S.) the 16th part of 
an ounceaverdupoiſe z with the Aporbecarie:, 
it is the 83th part of an ounce, and is equal to 

A ſeru ples, or 60 grains. 

DRA/CHMA ($.) 2 Gretian coin, in value 

| about 7 pence of our"money:, 

DRA/CO or DRA'GON S.) in Aſtronomy, 2 

conſtellation in the northern hemiſphere, 

confiſting according to Ptolemy of 31, Hebo, 

32, and Mr, Flamfteed 49 ftars. 

DRA/CO VOLANS 2 5 a meteor 1 
like a flying dra 

DRACO'NTICK MONTH (S.) in Aftrone. 
my, the ſpace of time between the moon's 
0 87; hot afbionding 
node. 


4 a biſhoprick vnited "to thin of — PRACUNCULI (S. ) in Medicine, an itching 


\ ſends two members to parent and fands 
: —_— IT: by E 
of Dublin, .' 
DOWNS/(S.) an eleration'sf flone of fand ka- 
 thered along the ſea-banks, which ſerves as a 
| barrier to it; it is particularly uſed for a fa · 
mous road the eaſtern coaſt of Ken, 
' which reaches om Dover to the Norrb Fore- 


diſeaſe incident to children; it affects them 
chiefly about the back, ſhoulders, and arms, 
and w ſuppoſed to ariſe from little worms 
under the ſkin, 

DRAFF {S.) bn, ſuch as grains and 

- water, blood, diſh-water, * 
RA'FFY (A.) filthy, , 

DRAG (S. N a fox's al, 72 om aud 


dandy it bis excellent enchorage,/and iswell] DRAG (V.) to draw; hale, pull, & trail a- 
downright 


defended by the caſtles of Sandwich, Deal, 


- and Dover here the Enylth fleets meet 
- alſo hilly kind of that lie open, 
where races are often run, wund c. 
banted. 
DO/WNWARD (Part.) towards the bottom 
or lower part. 
DO'WNY {AJ covered with down, very ſoft 
or delicate to the touch. 


DOWSE (s.) & flap or great blow on the face, 


or other part of the body with the fiſt or 
- hand doubled together. 
DOXO'LOGY(S, ) a ſhort verſe of thankſgiv-: 
a ing or praiſe to god, ated in} 
divine — — . the 
© 34th verſe of the ſecond chapter of, St. Luke, 
- - Ghey be to God on bigb ; they are thus call- 
ed, becauſe they begin with Asta, . 
DO/XY S.) x ſhe-beggar, wench, trull, 
whore ; the female companion of a foot - Lal 
dier, traveling tinker, &c, 
wo or BOSE ANY to be half 
* gentle flu from which a 


— 1. ry will eafily awake a 
,PO/ZELING (S.) ® manner of yy 
Aram ings, performed by pietes of cotton or 


ſtuffed into a quill, and the end 


er 


Krength. | 
DRA'GANT /S.) a gum fo called. f 
DRA'/GGLE CV.) to daub the tail or bottom 

of one's cloaths with dirt, as one walks along, 
r 

t will carry ſome ſorts 
borthene — 2 river, ſometimes called 
floats ; alſo any thing that hangs over the 
ſide of « ſhip; and seen ber falling freely. 
DRA'GNET (S.) a intel, draw, or ſweep 

fiſhing-net, , 

{[DRA'GOMAN CS.) in the Zefters Nations, 
| us a petſon, who for the facilitation of com- 


force or 


— \- 00s his buſineſs to act as an 
DRA/ (C.) a ſerpent grown to a mon- 


ſtrous bigneſs, and ſuppoſed alſo to be of 26 
RA'GON's BLOO 

DRA'GON'S ID (S.) a kind of refin of 
Rn on , 
frica, called dragon; it eaſily diſſol ves 

al nie] heat ; and, if caſt into the fire, flames, but 
can hardly be brought to difſolve in a liquid. 

DRA'GON'S WORT (8) ſerpent's or viper p 
buglof, 


- *Drogen's 


* „ i Eon 


D 


0 


Drage Head and Tail, in Aronomy, the 


DRAP or DRAB (8) woollen cloth, ſuch as 


DRA'PER /S.) a vender or ſeller of cloth. 


olli Droper, one who deals only in 


cloaths are made of, &c. ' 
DRA PERT (S.) the cloth trade, whether 


, £3. " | 
DRA/STICK MEDICINE (s.) one which 


DRAVUGHTS (S.) a diverſion, or game, played 


DR'A 


nodes of the planets, or the two points where- 
in their orbits interſect the ecliptick. 
DRAGONNE!/ (A.) in Heraldry, is ſpoken of 
. a beaſt, the lower parts whereof reſemble 
a dragon. wg 
DRAGOO'N (S.) an herſeman, or ſoldier who 
fights both on horſeback, and on ſoot. 


DRAIN (v.) to free land, &c. from water, 


or other moiſture, by cutting and contriving 

- proper canals to carry it off, 

DRAIN (S.) a water-courſe, fink, common- 
ſewer, or place to carry off waſte water, or 
ſludge by. — 

DRAKE (S.) the male of that ſpecies of eata- 
ble fowls called a duck. | | 

DRAM (S.) a ſmall quantity of any ſpirityous 
liquor, uſually drank. out of a g'aſs, little 
cup, &c. alſo I part of a common ounce. 

DRA'MA (S.) a ſtage- play, either tragedy, or 
comedy 


DRAMA'TICK (A.) of; or belonging wo & 
age · play. 

DRAMA'TICK POET 0s.) à perton who 
writes plays. 


cloaths are made of. | 
Drap de Berry, a frieze, or thick, ſtrong, 
warm cloth fit for winter wear. | 


Linen Draper, one who deals in all kinds 
of linen. 


broad or woollen-cloaths, ſuch as mens 
woollen or linen; in Painting and Sculpture, 


it is the repreſentation of the eloathing of 
any figure ; it alſo takes in tapeſtry and 


operates quickly and — 
DRAUGHT (S.) the quantity of liquor a per- 
ſon drinks at one pull; alſo a jakes, com- 


mon-ſewer, or neceſſary-houſe; in Painting, | 


the out · line or ſketch of any thing, or a piece 


not finiſhed with proper colours; in Nawiga- | 


tien, the depth of a ſhip in the water when 
under ſail; in Law, an inftrument or writ- 


ing drawn up in order to be approved of, 


before it is engroſſed and figned ; in Trade, an 


overplus of weight al owed to the buyers of 


ſome ſorts of goods, eſpecially ſuch as are 
liable to waſte; as tobacco, ſugar, &c. 
DRAUGHT HOOK (S.) in Gunnery, hooks 
faſtened to the cheeks of a carriage; in Mar, 
it is a number of ſoldiers made out of every 
company for ſome extraordinary expedition, | 
&c. in Trade, it is ſo much goods as are car- 
— Rn _ at a time; alſo the 
mand, ſale, or di of any commodit 
is {o-called. , poſal of any | Ys 


nat in coffee- houſes, &c. 


| delineatororpi 


D/RA 


DRAW (V.) to pull or hale z alſo & term in 
Hunting, ſignifying to beat the buſh after a 
| beaſt ; alſo to delineate or make the repre- 
ſentation of any thing upon a plane; ſome- 
| times confidered and applied to Painters ; 
ſometimes to Mathematicians laying down 
the hour-lines for a ſfun-dial; &c. a ſhip 3s 
ſaid to draw ſo much water as it occupies the 
ſpace when failing ; that is, ſo many feet as 
it ſinks inte the water, ſo many feet is it 
ſaid to draw. 
DR A'W-BACK 8.) in Gommerce, is. the ra- 
1 paying to a merchant the duties or cuſtoms 
A paid at the —— foreign goods, 
upon 18 export em again. 52 
DRA'W-BOY "117 perſon who pulls up the 
5 leaſhes in a weaver's loom, by which tbe 
figures or draught in the tuff or filk are 
produced. | [ 
DRA“ W-BRIDOE (S.) a bridge over a moat, 
river, or any place filled with water, that may 
be drawn up, and let down at pleaſure. 
DRA/WER (S.) ſometimes means one of the 
partitions of a cheſt, ſcruitore, &c. made to 
pull out or ſhove in eaſily, for the convenience 
of putting linen, papers, &c. ſeparate from 
any thing elſe; ſometimes it means: the 
waiter or ſervant that attends upon-company 
at a tavern, &c. and ſometimes it means a 
a re- maker ; but more parti- 
cularly uſed in the weaving trade, for him 
who deſigns the figures, &c. for the flowered 
filks, who is called a pattern-drawer. ' 
DRA/WING (S.) in Painting, the ſhape, fi- 
| ._ Lure, or repreſentation of any thing, and is 
either an out-line, ſketchy or piece, but 
fightly done; or one highly finiſhed in black 
lead, Indian ink, &c. but when it is in the 
natural colours, it is then denominated a 
ting, EW 
as amiſs, in Hunting, is when the 
hounds take a wrong ſcent; and hit it up the 
wind, whereas they ſhould have done it 
down, or with the wind. þ 
Drawing a Bill of Exchange, is the writ- 
ing, ſigning, and giving it to another to re- 
ceive a certain ſum of a certain perſon, for 
the uſe of the drawer, &. 2 
Drawing of Mrar, is the ſtretehing a piece 
of metal till it becomes very pliant. 
Drawing on the Slot, is when the hounds - 
take aſcent, and draw, or yo on till they 
find the ſame ſcent again. - 
DRA'WING MEDICINES (S.] ſuch as ri- 
pen and bring a ſore to a head, 
DRA/WING TABLE (S.) a board to put a 
ſheet of paper on, for the more convenient 
making of draughts, eſpecially pieces of at- 
chiteQure, becauſe perpendicular and parallel 
lines may be drawn by the help of an inſtru- 
ment in the ſhape of a T, which ſerves as 
a rule, without the trouble of raifing them 
geometrically ; theſe inſtruments are alſo ex- 
ceeding uſeful in navigation, and, if truly 
made, are the beſt and moſt expeditious 


DRAUL or DRAWL {'V. ) to ſpeak lowly in 
L. 


a canting, or affected manner, 


Messe is 4 : for 


DR E 


3 1 
Ke e and ee, 


DRAY (s.) a firong, low, open carriage 
ele ule? eee wp Ala 
on to their ; allo the neſt of a 


- ſquirrel. 

DRAY'TON s.) in Shrophire, though but a 
— town, has a good market w on 
_ — cattle; it is diſtant 

2 118 computed, and 149 mea- 
ſured miles. | * f 


DRA'ZEL ($1) a nafty, ſuttim, careleſs, dirty| 
woman. 


 DREAD(S.) fear, awe, terror; 
DREAD (V.) to ſtand in awe of, to fear, or 
be terrified at a perſon or thing. - 
DREA/DFUL (A.' terrible, Gightful, amaz- 
ing, caufing great horror or ſurpriae. 
DREAM (S.) thoſe objects that the imaging 
tion repreſents to people in their ſleep; alſo 
any whimſical, airy ſpeculation, or improba- 


tor horror. 


ble project, z or deſign. 
DREAM (V.) to have — 


tation of any thing in one 

| . — 
who does an affair in fo indolent and careleſs 

| a manner, that one might ſuppoſe him to be 


DREA'/MER (S.) a perſon that has his imagi- 
nation very wakeful and active, while aſleep, 
and has frequent repreſentatiom of many odd 

matters; alſo a flothful, — 

that crawls or creeps about his alſo 
— — — or improbidble 

, making and propoſing im- 

le ſchemes. * £ | 
DGE (V.) to ftrew flower upon meat, 

while it is roaſting. at the fire, to dry up the 
fat or moiſture that is upon it, in order to 
r 
4 to 0 * 
bas Bong or DRE'DGING=BOX {S. ) a 
mall portable box, commonly made of braſs 
or tin, with ſmall holes bored or punched in 
the top or cover, to let the flour, contained 
in _ — — Go 
meat that is roaſting at the fire, as in 

article above. - e 

DRE/DORRSOr DRU'DGERS (s.) ſuch fiſh- 

or gett- 


. | 
DRE'GGY (A. ) full of dirt or waſte, impure 
mixed with ich. c. Fe 
PREGS (S.) the bottom, ſettling, or wafte 
part of any kind of liquid ; the meaneſt or 
worſt part of any thing; the refuſe, or what 
is left after the beſt is taken away ; alſo the 
mean, vulgar, uncultivated, or wicked part 
ED 
| +) to or bathe thoroughl 
in ſome liquid matter; alſo to give or take 


I 


D RI 
—— 


ESS V.) to elothe, ornament, beautify, or 

_ embelliſh; either verbally or actually; alſo 
to cook or prepare food, ſo as to make it fit 
for eating. * 
DRESSER (S.) ſometimes means perſon that 
is Milled in habiting'a perſon to act a play, 
Ec. and ſometimes it fignifies the ſhelf or 
broad long board in a kitchen, where the 
cook lays his meat on, and prepares his ſau- 


ces, &c. 

DRT/BBLE'or DRI/VEL'(V.) to let the ſa- 
liva or ſpittle run out of the mouth, like a 
fool or e alſo the manner of mercury's 
operating in ſalivations, for the foul diſeaſe, 

| * inveterate ſcurvies, or other confirmed diſ- 

DRVBLET (S.) a ſmall part of a large ſum ; 
any ſmall quantity or parcel of money, ar 
any thing elſe, 

DRIFT (s.) the aim, purpoſe, or defign of a 
on ; in Mining, it is a channel or paſſage 
out of one part of the mine to lead to 

or from another, thereby to carry on the 

- work more effeftually, by proper communi- 

cations for air, to draw water, ſoil, ore, &c. 

in Navigation, ſuch things that float u 

the water withouta perſon to guide it, or be- 
ing faſtened to any thing, &c. in common 
Diſcourſe, when we turn a perſon out to ſhift 
for her or himſelf, we are ſaid to turn them 
agrift ; when an inqueſt is made into the 
exact nuts. ber of cattle there is upon a foreſt, 
it is called the drift of the foreſt ; alſo when 
the wind blows ſnow in large heaps or chan- 
nels, it is ſaid to come in drifts, 

DRIFT SAIL (S.) in a Ship, is a ſail under 
water.z in a Storm, it is veered out right a- 
head, having ſheets faſtened to it, as other 
fails have, to keep the ſhip right upon the 
ſea z it alſo prevents a ſhip from driving with 
the current, | | 

DRIFT WAY (S.) is the ſame with Lee toay. 

DRILL (S) an inftrument to bore holes in 
iron, ſteel, braſs, or any other metal. 

DRILL (V.) to pierce, bore, or make holes in 
any thing, with an inſtrument called a drill; 

to buoy a perſon up with pretences, to 
delay time, and make him expect what is 
never deſigned or intended. | 

DRILY (Part.) doing any thing cunningly, 
craftily, Mily, without ſeeming to take no- 

- tice ; alſo merrily, archly, waggifalyz and 
ſatyrically, 0 

DRIN ESS (S.) without moiſture, droughti- 
neſs ; alſo cunni „ waggiſhneſs, &c. 

DRINK S.) any fort of liquor that may be 

| drank or ſwallowed, but particularly ſpoke 

of all ſorts of malt liquors, commonly «all- 
ed beer or ale. 


; 


y DRINK (V.) to ſwallow down any liquid mat- 


4 


e portion of ine, dan all 


| ter, as water, beer, wine, 


13 


9 
* 


DRIP (s.) in ArchiteFore, a flat ſquare mem- 


der volgarly called the caves, and is the 
ſame with larmier; alſo a kind of fteps 

in buildings that have flat roofs, made to 
walk on * 70 

DRIp (V.) to come away by , or trickle 
down like tears; any gentle diſtillation, or 
falling in ſmall quantities, like meat reaft- 
ing before the fire. 

DRI/PPING {S.) the fat that falls from meat 
roaſted before the fire ; alſo the inclination 
or angular ſlant of a pent-houſe, 

DRIVE (V.) to force along, to compel to go, 
to make to do ſomething ; alſo to cut a paſ- 
fage or lane in a mine, to go further into it, 
or to have communication with ſome other 
part 3 alſo when a boat or other thing floats 
upon the water, and goes along with the 
tide, without the guidance or direction of 
any perſon ; alſo when a ſhip goes with the 
current, tide, or ſtream, againſt the refiſt- 

ance made by an anchor's being let down. 

DRIVELLER (S.) a fool or ideot that lets bis 

ſpittle run out of his mouth, one that ſlab · 
bers or wets his chin. | 

DRI'VER (S.) one that forces or compels cat- 
tle to go that way as he would have them, 
but more particularly ſpoke of coachmen, 

carmen, waggoners, and the conductors of 
all other carriages · . 

DRVZZLE (V.) to wet, or fall in ſmall drops 
like a flow rain. 

 DROGHEDA' (S.) in the county of Louth 
and province of Leinfter, its market is week - 
ly on Saturday. It ſends two members to 
lament, and ſtands on the river Boyne, 

3 miles N of Dublin, | 
DROVTWICH or DU'RTWICH S.) in 
 Wereefter ſpire, upon the river Sap, is 
a town corporate, with four hundred hou- 
ſes in it, and four churches; the town is 
wealthy, and had great privileges granted 

it by king Jobn, whoſe charter they have 
ſtill in being; they were alſo much favoured 
king Edward III. But in 1290 one of 

ir churches, and a great part of the town, 

was burnt down, which ſo reduced it, that 

it was long in recovering again its former 
ndor. King James I. granted it a new 


c , whichappoints the government to be 
be Juſtices, 


by two bailiffs, and a recorder ; 
the market is weekly on Friday j it ſends'two 
members to parliament. This town is fa- 
mous for the moſt excellent white ſalt, which 
is made here; from the ſurnmer to the win- 
ter ſolſtice, in ſuch great quantites, that the 
duty or exciſe comes to 50,000 J. it is diſ · 
tant from Lenden $2 computed, and 95 
meaſured miles, 

DROLL (S.) a ſhew or ordinary play exhibited 
at fairs; alſo a wag or merry fellow ; a jeſter 
or pleaſant companion z one that can or does 

play with or upon words ; a punſter. 
DROLL (V.) to banter or make ſport ; to 
joke, to be merry, and divert the company 

with waggiſh or arch playing upon words j 


* 


RO 


to pun. a e Au. ae 

Ear (8. the art or practice of wag- 
giſh mirth; jeſting, joking, punning, or 

| playing upon words. | 

DRO/MEDARY (S.) a beaft like a camel, 

but ſmaller and Nenderer ; it has two bunches 

upon irs back, which ſerve inſtead of a fad- 

ale They are reported to be ſo ſwift, as to 

| travel 100 miles a day, and are capable of 

enduring a great deal of fatigue ; they have 

no fore-teeth nor hoof, but their feet are 
covered with a thick fleſhy ſkin. | 

DROMO RE (S.) a market town in the 
county of Down, and province of er, 
and à biſhoprick,, It ftands 65 miles N 
from Dublin, 

DRONE (S.) a bee without a ſting, which the 
reſt expel or drive out of the hive ; alſo an 
idle, ſlothful, indolent perſon ; alſo the deep 
holding key-note of a bagpipe. 

DRO/NFIELD (S.) in Derbyſbire, a ſmall 
town whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday; 
diſtant from London 112 computed, and 140 
meaſyred miles. | 8 

DROYNISH (A. ) after the manner of a drone ; 
idle, ſlothful, careleſs, and indolent. it 

DRO/NISHNESS /S.) flothfulneſs, idleneſa, 
indolence ; alſo ſlowneſs or inactivity. 

DROOP CV.) to hang down the head, to be 
diſpirited, to waſte or decay, to grow lan - 

. — faint, and — 7 : 

PINGLY (Part.) faintly, languidly 
diſpiritedly, — = a 4 
DROP (S.) the ſmalleſt quantity of any liquid 
| whatever; in Architecture, it is the orna- 
ment in the entablature of the Dorict order 
- put under the triglyphs, ſomewhat in the 
pe of little bells. | 

DROP (V.) to waſte or decay any liquid mat - 
ter by a very little, or a drop at a time; to 
fall by ſmall particles or drops, as certain chy- 
mical medicines are appointed to be taken 
20, 30, 40, &c. at a time, and for that 
reaſon are emphatically called drops; alſo to 
deſcend from a window or other eminence, 
by gently letting the perſon or thing down, 
as low as the hands, arms, &e.' or any o- 
ther machine they have, will permit, and 
then letting go the hold, by which means 
the perſon or thing ſalls or drops down. 

[DRO'PSICAL CA. ] one inclined to the dif 
temper called the dropſy. ; 

DROYPSY (S.) a diſtem wherein ſome part 
or the whole body is filled with a watrv hu- 
mour z as, the Aſcites, wherein the abvomen 
or lower belly is affeted ; the Au, 
wherein the whole body is affected; the Hy- 

' drocepbatus, which troubles the head and 
the Hydrocele, the ſerotum : There is alſo 
another kind, called a Jympanites, wherein 
the body, inſtead of water, is filled with 
wind, by which means it is ſtretched to 
immoderate bulk. f 
DROSS (S.) the waſte or ſcum of metals in 


flux ; alſo the ſediment or dirty part of ſu- 


D R U 
duſt in tobacco, 
O/SSINESS (S.) a r 
with, or naturally inclined to waſte, ſcurf, 

ſcum, or other impurity z the quantity 


waſte in's commodity 
DRO/SSY | (As) fall of ampurity, ſcurf, duſt, 


waſte, &c. 

DROVE (S.) a large amber, floak, or herd 
of. cattle, great or L 

DRO/VERS (S.) ſuch perſons as 

| — — 07 i 
ers, Kc. the ſame with d vert. 


&c. 


up cat- 
-butch- 


DROUGHT (S.) when a ſeaſon or the — 


i exceeding dry, or very much wants rain; 

alſo a thirſt in a human or brute creature. 

DROU'GHTY (A.) thirfty, wanting drink, 
or proper watering by rain, watering-pota ee. 
as gardens, fields, &c. in a dry ſeaſon. 

DROWN (V.) to plunge into, or pour liquor 
wpon a thing till it js covered, &c, to cauſe a 

| creature to loſe its life by water or 
ſome other liquid 2 plunging or 
— tony ſame; to intoxicate 

e 2 perſon n 

ſuch as wine, ale, brandy, &c 

DRO/WSY 9 heavy, cr very inelia- 
9 ſluggiſh, unactive, or un- 
willing to ſtir, move, or do any thing. 


DRVB (V.) to beat, threſh, or cudgel ſevere- | 


ly, by way of chaftiſement, with a ftick. 

DRU'BBING (S.) threſhing or 177 
_ ty; ori chaſtifing a perſon, for a fault com- 
mitted, with a ſtick. 

DRUDGE (S.) one that does the Oaviſh and 
mean offices of life, that works very much 
and often, for a {mall pay or reward, 

DRUDGE V.) to work much or flaye hard? 
— — in the — ports of buſineſs, 

ſor a little money or 

DRU'DGER (S- ) one that Ges for erden; 

- the. fame with dredger, 

vx — — 2 mean employ- 
ment, very working, | 

DRU/GGET (S.) a narrow wozllen tuff, uſed 
for mens, and eſpecially boys clothes. 

DRU OG or DRU'GSTER (S.) a perſon 
that principally deals in foreign gums, roots, 
plants, &e, for the — apo - 
thecaries, or chymiſts. 

DRUGS (S.) a general name for all ſorts of 
ſpices, and other commodities of the aroma- 
tick kind, brought from foreign countries, 

. but chiefly from — Ok Indies, 

and particularly for pbyfical uſes; alſo any 
commodities that do not ſell well, or — 

become we cheap, by reaſon of plenty, or 
being out of faſhion, are called drugs. 

DRU IDs (S.) among the ancient Gaul and 

Britoms, v ere perſons who bad the care 

inſtructing the people in religion, philoſophy, 

politicks, and other ſpeculative accompliſh- 
ments; they were likewiſe judges, and who- 
ever refuſed to ſubmit tothem, were deemed 
rebels, and accurſed they were choſen out of 


2 beſt families, that the expel pres 


tation, added to that of their birth 


— 


DUB 


DRUM (S. LA 


— — to call 
ſoldiers 


15 


2 5 
Het! 
2 
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: 


Drum of the Zar, in Anatomy, iy in 

the inner part of the ear, reſembling a drum 
its outer part is covered with a membrance, 
called membrana tympani z its office (as is 
ſuppoſed) is to modify the ſound, which is 
by its different degrees of tenfion, 


and. convey it to the auditory nerve. 

DRUM (V.) to play or beat upon the inſtru- 
ment called a drum; alſo to beat or make 
a noiſe with the fiſts upon a hollow boarded 

lace, in imitation of a drum. 

DRUM-MA'JOR s.) the chief, principal, or 
head drummer in an army, regiment, &c. 

DRUMMER (S.) one who beats or plays upon 
a 2 ſxil fully, particularly for warlike ex- 
erciſes. 

DRUNK (A.) diſordered or intoxicated, with 
liquor in ſuch a manner, that a perſon does 
not know what he is doing; one deprived of 
his ſenſes and reaſon, through or by means 
of the force of ſpirituous or ſtrong liquors. 

DRU'NEARD .(S.) a perſon that is often 
an, V. ee with drinking rong 

DRU'NKENNESS 8.) the practice of ak- 
ing ſtrong liquors — exceſa. 

DRY (A. that has none, or little moiſ- 
ture z alſo a cant word for one that acts lily, 
or cunningly, that is very reſerved, and 
watches all opportunities to ſay or do lome- 

| thing for his own advantage; alſo when wine, 
by reaſon of age, is much dephlegmated, and 
its wairy taſte conſiderably abated, or quite 
deſtroyed, it is ſaid to be dry. 

DRY (V. t exhale, ſuck up, or or take away the 
moiſture that is in flowers, corn, cloaths, &c. 

DRY'ADES (S.) among the ancient Heathens, 
> Pons hey fopae ad Wd th — 

ties, Who t u ived in 
woods and grov 

DU/AL (A.) ſomething that to the 
number two; and in Grammar, En in 
the - Greek” tongue, it is the number two, 
which they conſider as a medium between 
the fingular and the plural number. 

DUB (V.) to make a ar 26 a knight, or con- 
fer the, honour of knightbood upon him; 
alſo to cut off a cock's comb and wattles. 

DU'BBING (S.) the _— the honour of 
krighthood upon a 
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2 e Las wel, , "IR 
* . r thas the 


affirmative fide. _ 
*DU/BLIN, (S.) a fine, large, rich, and populous 
FUR the 2 in the Britiſb iſles, and the 
is of the kingdom of Ireland, in 
ince of Leinſter, and county of Dub- 
fin; an Archbiſhoprick, and an Uuniverſity; 
ſudject to the king of Grear-Britarn, and the 
ſeat of his viceroy or deputy. It ſtands by 
© the ſea, at the mouth of the river Liffey, 
on the eaſt fide of the iſland, about 250 
miles N W of London. 
DU/CAL (A.) of, belonging, or pertaining to 
a duke. 
por ($.) in Venice, all letters patent, 
3 letters wrote to foreign princes, are ſo 
called. 


* 
. 


DU'CAT or DU'CKET (s.) a foreign coin, 


both filver and gold; the filver one is worth 
About 48. 6d. ſterling, and the gold one 
Doorn 108. 05 bs 
CATOO/N an Falias filver coin, 
worth about 41. 84. ſterling, 
Dock (S.) that card or fide of a die that has 
two ſpots on it: ſometimes it meansthe devil, 
or ſome evil ſpirit; as when a perſon ſpeaking 
angrily ſays, The duce tale you ! that is, may 
the devil or ſome evil ſpirit take you. 
DUCK (S.) the name of an amphibious fowl, 
well known, and commonly eat in England, 
_ of which there are two kinds, the wildand 
Duck. . forcibly thruſt 
CK V.) to or a 
perſon under 140 way of puniſhmeat ; 
Alſo to dive voluntarily, or © put the head 
under water. 
DU'/CKING (s.) the plunging or dipping a 
perſon in the water z here in England, it is 
2 puniſhment inflited by the mob on a pick- 
pocket ; at Marſeilles and Bourbon, vagrants 
are condemned to thecale, that is, to be ſhut 
up in an iron cage, faſtened to the yard of a 
chaloupe, and ducked in the river; at Thou- 


louſe, blaſphemers are puniſhed in the ſaine 
ne this way, 


manner, ſailors are 
being thrown from the top of a main-maſt- 
yard into the fea, having ſometimes a cannon 
ball tied to them, to make their fall the 
more quick ; they are ſometimes puniſhed 
by dry ducking, in which caſe the party is ſuſ- 
pu by a rope, a few yards above the ſur- 
ce of the water, and his puniſhment is 
made known by the diſcharge of a cannon. 
DU'CKS-MEAT (S.) a green kind of weed, 
growing on the ſurface of ditches, or other 
- ſtagnant waters, it is alſo called water lentils. 
DU'CTIL { A. ) that is eaſy to be drawn out 
or extended, like gold, filver, &c, into wire, 
thin plates, &c. 2 
DUCTVLITY (S.) the quality or og of 
any metal, whereby it is eaſily ſpread or 
#rawn out into thin plates, wire, &c. 
DUCTS (S.) any paſſage, canal, drain, or con- 
. . veyance of liquors, blood, or humours, whe- 
ther they be pipes, veins, &. in A. 
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vUL 
natomy, they are denominated from the p 
ticular uſe, as duft 24 el, dds aks 

* a 

DU*DGE (S.) anger, diſdain, grudye, 

1, diſturbance, miſunderſtanding, te- 
entment. | 

DUE S.) what remains unpaid of 2 debt ; 
alſo the reſpect and duty that an inferior 
owes to a ſuperior ; allo tue right or proper 
ty of a perſon. | | 

DUEL (S. a battle — — between 
two perſons, ordinarily fought by choi 
upon account of ſome rea! or 2 
front, in which caſe it is uſual for one perſon 
to give or ſend a challenge to the other, to 
fight him at ſmall ſword, and ſometimes at 
ſword and piſtol. 

DU' ELLER or DU'ELLIST (S.) one that Gghts 

a duel or fingle combat. 

DUE/NESS (S. /exactneſo, 

DU ET (8) a Mufical term fora ſong or a 

com for two voices, or inſtrumenta. 

DUG (S.) the teat or part of any milch crea- 
ture, through which the milk is ſucked or 

draw out by the young, or others. 

DUKE (S.) a title of dignity like that of ear! 
it was firſt given by the Romans to generals 
armies. There are dukes who are ſovereign 
pony as, the duke of Florence, the duke of 

avey, Cc. It is now the chief dignity is 
thoſe kingdoms where it is uſed, next tp the 
king, and the prince, his eldeſt ſon, tho for- 
merly that of earl was eſteemed more ho- 
nourable. . 


DUKE-DUKE (S.) 4 title given to the gtus- 
dee of the houſe of Syiva, in Spain, on ae- 
count of his poſſefling a great number of 
dutchies, | 

DU'KE+ OM (S.) the dominions or territories 
of a duke. | 

DU'LCIFY (v.) to ſweeten or meliorite with 
2 c. alſo in Chymifbry, to ſeparate the 

t from any mixed body, which was calcio- 

— — with it. | 

IMER (S.) a muſical infirument, 
ſomewhat reſe bling a harpfichord, but in- 
ſtead of making the ſtrings ſpeak by the 
puſhing down of keys, &c. they are truck 
with ſmall iron or braſs pins, to bring aut 
the tones, 

DU'LEEK (S. a town in the coumty of Ma 
and province of Leinſtr; it ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament, and ſtands 19 miles N 

dy W from Dublin I . 

DLL. (A.) unapprehenſtve, not capable of 

learning readily, heavy, flow; ſtupid ; alſo a 

m or book writ with little or no ſpinit, 
udgment, or accuracy; alſo dark, cloudy, 
or gloomy weather, 

DU'LNESS (S.) unapprehenfiveneſs, block; 
neſs, incapacity ; alſo the meanneſs of any 
poem or book that is writ without ſpiric, 
briſkneſs, or pleaſantry. | 

DU”LVERTON (S.) in Somerſerſpire, is a pret- 

ty good town, ſeated in a tully-moor, whoſe 
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and ſheep ; the water called 
branch of the river Ex, runs through it, 
over which, there is a ſtrong ſtone bridge, 
with 5 arches ; there are ſome lead mines in 
the neighbourhood of this town; it is diſtant 
| 2 Londen 67 computed, and 84 meaſured 


DUMB (A.) one born without the uſe of * 
organs of ſpeech, or rendered ſo by force or 
accident; alſo one who is ſullenly ſilent, or 
ſo daſhed by * charged by a miſde- 
meanour, cannot excuſe or juſti 

: himſelf. * \s * 'Þ wth 

| DuMrs ien, anger, reſentment, 

w, grief. WR 

DUN (S.) a ſort of brown colour, particularly 
— horſes and cows ; alſo the act of 

demanding a debt, either for a perſon's ſelf, 

Dek (5) dull, Rupid, -unapprebenk 

5.) 2 dull, „ unapprehenfive 
parton, ane that learns any thing with great 
LY». E 1 ert 

U'NCTON (S.) in Viliſbise, a very t, 

e borough-town, whoſe market 

n weekly on Friday; diſtant from London 67 

computed, and 84 meaſured miles, 

DU NDALK,(S.)a thriving town in the coun- 

ty of Leurb and province of Leinſter, It ſends 

two members to parlirment, and is ſituate 
on a bay of its own name, 40 miles N of 

DUNG G.) ordure, filth, ſoil, or manure, ſo 

by that it is proper or fit to lay or 


cad upon the earth, in order to render it 
more fertile. 


DUNG (v.) to ſpread or lay ordure, foil, or! 


manure upon the ground, to make it rich 
22 (hy 


DUNGA'NNON, (S.) the chief town in the 
county of Tyrone, in the province of U(fer. 
Its market is weekly on thurſday ; it ſends 
two members to parliament, and ſtands 75 
miles N W by W from Dublin, 
DUNGA'RVAN, (S.) a Sea- port town in the 
county of Materford, and province of Mun- 
Per, tends two members to parliament, 
and ſtands 90 miles S W by S from Dublin, 
DU NGEON S)] a dark, diſmal, and loath- 
ſome priſon. 5 ** 
Du NLEER, S. )a town in the county of Louth, 
and province of Leinſter, has a weekly market 
on Thurſday; ſends two members to par- 
{ Hament, and ſtands 30 miles N. by W. 
from Dublin. 1 ; 
DU/NMOW MAGNA (S.) in Eſſex, is a 
large town, ard of great antquity, ſituate 
on the top of a gravelly hill ; the market is 
weekly on Saturday; it is governed by 12 
headboroughs, out of whom one is choſe 
.. annually, who hath the chief authority, 
and is called a hailiff. At the monaſtery in 
this town was the flitch of bacon to be 


08, 28, and — principally for — ak 
Dunſbrook, a 


| 


fetched, by any married perſon that . 


- ſwear before the prior, and as many other“ 


D | 
de en e Rp Behar hers T% 


poſe, that they had not repented of be; 
married within one year and 4 day 
marriage; diſtant from London 31 computed, 
5 ap 38 88 877 Labels * 
UNNI NG TON (S.] in Linco/nfbire, whoſe 
market is weekly on Saturday, and is re- 
markable for large quantities of hemp and 
hempſeed, that is brought here; it is diſtant 
from Landen 84 computed, and 99 meaſured 
miles, . ale 


DU'NNY (A. deaf, heard of hearing, or in- 


clinable to deafneſs. bop 45A 

DU/NSTABLE (S) in Bedfordfbire, Teated on 
an hill, in a chalky ground, is vel! inhabited, 
and furniſhed with many good inns, for the 

accommodation of travellers, ; it confifts of 
.4 principal ſtreets, anſwering to the 4 quarters 
of the world; and on account of the dryneſs of 
the ſoil, it has 4 large ponds for publick uſe; 

which are never dry, though bey are ſup- 
lied only by raig-water, no ſprings being to 
found, though they have dug 24 fathom 
deep in ſearchof them ; the market, which 
is weekly on Wedneſday, is very large ; the 
town 1s diſtant from London 30 computed, 
and 34 meaſured miles. | 
DU\NSTER ($.) in N a maritime 
town, on the ſea ſhore, Ramding on à low 
| » ſurrounded on all fides with bills, 
but that, next th ſea ; its market is weekly 
on Friday; diſtant from London 130 com- 
puted, and 164 meaſured miles. | 

DU NWICIH (S.) in Suffolk, is a very ancient 
town, and was formerly one of the Roman 
ſtations, and a biſhop's ſee ; but by the inun- 
dation of the ſea it is now very much reduced, 
many of its churches and publick buildings 
being ſwallowed up by it, though it has ſtill a 
weekly market on Saturday, and is a town- 
corporate, governed by two bailiffs,and other 
inferior officers, and ſends two members to 
parliament ; and has yet remaining two pa- 
riſh churches ; it is diſtant from London $2 
computed, and 9 5 meaſured miles. 

DUODE*”CIMO 85 a thing divided into 12 
parts, as a ſheet of paper into 12 leaves, 
trom whence books are ramed ; alſo the 
12th part of a thing. 

DUODE'/NUM (S.) the firſt of the thin guts, 
in length about 12 fingers breadth, ' 
DUPE (S.) one that is the cully, fool, or ſlave 
of another, a mere ninny, or one that. is in- 

capable of acting alone. | 

DU*PLICATE (S.) the exact copy or counter- 
part of a letter, deed, &c. 

DU/PLICATE RATIO or PROPORTION 
S.) is the ratio of the ſquares of the two 
firſt numbers in a ſeries of geometrical pr 
portionals, viz. it is that when'in a ſeries of 
geometrical proportionals, the firſt term or 

number is to the third in the ſame proportion 
as the ſquare'of the firſt number is to the 

ſquare of the ſecond, as 3, 6, 1a, Mp ct 
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DUR 


pere 3 the Arch nbenber, is ko 12, the third" 
the ſquare ot 3» is to 26, the 


number, us 9, 
ſquare of 6 that is as 1'is to 4 ; ſo likewiſe 
in the ſcries 2, 6, 18, 54, &c. 2 ia to 18 as 
4» the ſquare of 2, is to 36, the ſquare of 6, 
wi, as Tis to 9; fo that if the common ra- 
tio be ſquared, it gives the proportion be- 
tween the 1 and 3 numbers in the ſeries, or 
between the ſquares of the 1 and 2, Kc. as 
in the firſtcaſe the common ratio is 2, whoſe 
ſquare #4 3 in the latter it is 3, whoſe ſquare 
is 9, &c.—Subduple ratio, is when the con- 
ſequent is double the antecedent tetm, or 


the exponent of the ratio is 4, thus, 2, 4, 


2, e. 
DUPLICA'TION /S. ) a doubling or repeating 
a thing over again; ſo in Riener t it is 


when the laſt word of one verſe. or ſcntence 
begins the next; in Law ; it is an allegation 
broueht in to invalidate the pleader's reply; 


in Arithmetict, it is adding a number to it- 


ſelf, or multiplying it by two; in either caſe 
the total or product will be the ſame z Geo- 


2 it is commonly underſtood of find- | 


Hig the fide of a cube, which is the double 
of one given. | * 
DU'/PLICATURE (S.) in Anatomy, the doub- 
ling or folding of the membranes, or other 
DUPLVCITY (5) 
(S.) one thing or tity be · 
ing double, two-fold, or Ye ts ps. as 
another, 
DU'RABLE (A.) that is of a continuing or 
laſting nature, ſtrong or permanent. 
DU'RABLENESS (S.) the property of conti - 
nuing a long while, that cannot or will not 
bo quickly worn out or deſtroyed. 
DURA MATER (S.) in Anatomy, a. thick, 
ſtrong membrane, which covers or lines the 
infide of the cranium, or ſkull, and encloſes 
the brain, being itſelf lined with the pia 


mater. | ' : 
(S) confinement, impriſonment, 


DU'RANCE 
reſtraint. | 
DURA'TION (S.) in Common Speech, is the 
+ quantity of time that any thang laſts, re- 
ains, or continues; but Phyſcally, it is the 
ſame with abſolute time or etc rnity. .. 
DU'RESS (S.) is when a perſon i detained in 
priſon contrary to law, or when he is threat- 
ened to be maimed, murdered, beaten, or 
ſuffec other ill uſage ; in which caſe whatever 
contracts he ſhall make, are void in low, 
upon bis pleading he was forced to do ſo thro? 
fear, or to free himſelf from his illegal im- 
DUROEN (3) 
EN (S.) a perſon very ſhort, thick 
and diſproportioned to the common ſpecies ; 
a dwarf, or unſiseahle perſon, | 
DU'RHAM{S.) the country is commonly call- 
ed the Brfboprick of Durban, v hoſe greateſt 
Extent 18 35 miles in len th, 30 in breadth, 
and about 107 in circumference; has one 


aty of its own name, 8 niarket-towns 80, 


1 Pariſhes, of-which' 30 are rectories, 2 1 vica- 
des, and 29 chapelries; it has 16 rivers, 


20 bridges, 21 parks, and 4 caftles ; is com” 
puted to have about 16,000 houſes,” and 

97, ooo inhabitants; ſends four members to 

parliament, two for the county, and two for 

the city; it is a county palatine, of which 
ce di p has the government, having a dif- 
tinct ſovereignty of itfelf; the air is ſharp and 
piercing, and the earth yields abundance of 
coals, lead-mines, &c. eſpecially in the wel- 
tern parts; theother parts produce good corn. 


paſturage, &c. 

DURHAM S.) this tity is a place & great 
antiquity, is a biſhop's ſee, and ſends two 
members to parliament ; is both pleaſantly 
and commodiouſly fitua*ed on a gentle aſcent, \. 
and almoſt ſurrounded by the river Weave, 
over which it has two large ftone bridges, by 
which you enter it, being walled in, and de- 

_ Tended by a large and firong cafe; it is 

» neatly and compactly built, has fix pariſh- 
churches, and a cathedral ; the buildings are 
handſome, and the ſtreets well ordered; it is 
much reſorted to by gentry, which occaſions 
a conſiderable trade; the market in very 
great weekly on Saturdays; diſtant from Lor 
don 200 computed, and 262 meaſured miles. 

DU RLE (S.) in Cloureferfoire, near the 

" Severn, is a good town, chiefly inhabited by 

| © dlothiers; its market is weekly on Thurſday ; 

diſtant from London 34 computed, and 97 

| meaſured miles. : 

DU'SKISH or DU'SKY (A.) thick, hazy, 
cloudy, dark, obſcure, of an impetfect Vekc 

or colour. 

'DUST*(S.) the fine powder that the earth 

reduced into when very dry; alſo any gum, 

| dried herbs, &c. pulverized, &c. alſo a cant 


Dusr . 
beds 


name for money, as, Down woith your duſt, 
put, pay, or lay down your money, &c, 
to bruſh or clean cloaths, rooms, 


Es. 

| DU'STINESS S.) filled or mixed with duſt, 
as the roads in dry and windy weather. 

DU'STY (A.) covered or mixed with duſt. 

"DU*TCHESS (S.) the wife of a duke. a 

DU'TCHY S.) a dukedom, or territory of a 
duke, There art ſeveral counties and towns 
in England which are ſo called, becauſe 

ive titles to dukes, though it oftentimes 

E that but a ſmall part of their eſtate 
lies in the dutchy.. + 

DU! r. HY-COURT (S.) a court where all 
matters relating to the Cu*chy or county pa- 
latine of Lancaſſer, are decided, by the chan- 
cellor of that court. 

DU'TIFUL or Do TEOUS A.) 
reſpeciful, one that does what he ought to do 
eſpecially with regard to hs patents, and iu- 

periors, - 

DU*'IFULNESS (S.) the reſpectful and obe · 


dient behaviour of an inferior towards a ſu- 


erior. a 
DU Tx (8. ) the reſpect, obed ence, work, or 
attendance one perſon 0:ght, or is obliged to 
bey or db to, or for ancther 3 alſoa tat or 


| 


imyoliticg 
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merchants, pay 


EAR 


tones E Ia mi on the keys of organs and 


F point of. the compaſa 3 it allo denotes the 
— — 
upon im or 


exportiog their ſeyeral 
- ; wares; and in War, tis che performing ſuch 
rticular functions as belong to a ſoldier. 
25 HIS. ) a perſon, tree, &c, that is much | 
of lower ature, ſtature, than is common 
or 8 
"DWA/RFISH (A.) inc inable to be low of ſta- 
ture, or ſhorter thay common. 
2 * (V. ) to abide, ſtay, remain, live, or 


continue in 2 eee or upon a ſubject, in | 
word or writing 
55150017 . to fall away, decay, de- 
7. creaſe, waſte, or Jed ine. 

"DYE (V.) to ſtain, tinge, or make a cloth, 

filk, c. of a different colour from what i 

* "either had aur or before ſuch operation 

paſſed. upon it z alſo to expire, or go out of 

*. Abi preſent life, to, yizld or give up the 


: ghoſt, to undergo the eparation of the ſoul? ©" age, not being able to catch its 
; | ure fo ſtrong, that it can 


- from the body, and thereby render it an un- 
s «tive lump of mere matter. 
FRS WEED (S.) an herb uſed . the dy- 
2 in dying or making 2) 
called wWoad. 
5 ASTIES (S.] the of the firſt mo- 
narghs of Egypt ; the 25 prians reckon 30 
2 which,. they _ laſted 36525 
and TAE with NeZancbo. 


PEARL (S.) among the Ancients, was a th J 


poblick repiſter, wherein were. wrote the 
- narhes of the conſuls and other magiſtr-tes 
among the heathens ; and of decreaſed bi-“ 
„mops, and thoſe brethren, who were living, 
among the chriltians, 
> (S.) an ill temperament, bad 
*,, conſtitution, or babit of body. 


'DY/SENTERY (805 bloody es A 


in which the excrementsare evacuated, n. ix d 


Vith blood and purulent matter,or when pure | 


+ blood is voided; it is geperally attended with 
© a continual fever and vehement gri; zings ; it 
ſometimes becomes epidernical, as in armies, | * 
and in the times of common ſilence, 
DYSPE'PSY (CS. ] a badveſs of digeſtion. ... 
DYSPNOE/A {S.) a difficulty of breathing, 
© of aſthmatical diſpoſition. 
DYSU'RIA (S.) a Eiculty of making water, 
" attended with t and pain, occaſioned by 
af ill diſpoſition of the organs, or from an, 
obſtruction of them by the ſtone, gravel, 
2d or "INS: clammy bumours, 


E Is the fifth letter inthe alphabet, and the 
ſecond vowel : Grammarians generall 

make three kinds of E's, viz. the long, as 
in gear, theam, Sc, ſhort, as in cbeſt, te- 

nant, perſon, &c. mute, as in rumble, blue, | 
_ done, Ee. where it is not ſounded at all, but 
4 only ſerves to lengthen the foregoing vowel 


. or conſqnant, E is alſo the fifth Dominical 


ö 


* 


1 c. Ne. it ſignifies 

25, Kc. 

RACE (Pari every fing'e or particular per- 
tons. thing, or article, ina company, par- 
cel, or contract. 

FA'GER (A.) earneſt, very defirous or wil- 


* ling ; alſo ſower like vinegar. 


A'GERNESS(S.) great earneſineſs, forward- 
_ neſs, or defire for a thing ; alſothe quality of 
tartpeſs or ſowerneſs in beer, ale. wine, &c. 
EA'GLE (s.) the ſwifreſt, fAqpngeſt, and Jarg- 
eſt among birds of prey; it bas a long hooked 
beak, which' is black at the tip, and blue in 
the middle, tho' ſometimes it is yellow); its 
plamage or feathers of a cheſnut n, red- 
diſh, and white; it has a ſhort Ae vellow, 
. fealy legs, with "thick, crooked talons ; it is 
ſaid to live a long while, and to die of mere 
ts prey; its eyes 

at the. ſun 
without being dazzled. It was alſo an euſien 


þ or ſtandard born by many of the ancient na- 


elo colour, 


py 


letter in calendars; it alſo lands fer the caſt 


'» 


tions; but the Remax eagle is the molt fa- 

--mous, which was not repreſented on a cloth 
or flag, but was a figure in.relieyo of gold 
. or lter born on the tap of pikes, having a 
thunderbolt ſometimes in its talons; in A- 
ebitecture, it was a repreſentation of that 
bird, carved by the ancients in the capitals 
and freezes of the colpmns of temples dedi- 
cated to Jupiter; in Aſtronomy, it is a con- 
* "Relation in the northern hemiſphere, baving 

its right” wing contiguous to the een); 
it is — with word. Theſe two 
ther conſiſt, accbrding to Prolem ,of 1 . 
cbo 11 Mr. Planted 3 © 2 40 

- White Eagle, an order of knighthood in- 
ſtituted in 132 5, by Uladiſlaus, king of P:- 
land, on the marriage of his ſon Caſwir, 
with a dauzhter of the great duke of Liibu- 
ania ; the knights of this order wore a gold 
chain on the breaſt, to which hung a Giver 
eagle crowned. 

Black Eagle, was an onder of the = 
_ kind, inftituted in 1901, by the elector of 
Brandenburgh, on his being crowned king of 


9 ks Stone, in Natural Hiftory, (called 
alſo Arien) a flone ſometimes found i in the 
neſt of an eagle, very much famed for for- 
warding or preventing the delivery of wo- 


men in labour, being applied above or below 


the womb. 

FA'GLET'(S.) a young or chicken eagle, 
whether cock or hen 

EA'LDERMAN {S.) in old We for 
nobleman or carl. 

EAN or YEAN (V.) to lamb, or briog forth 
young, like a ewe- ſheep. 

EAR (S.) in Anatomy, the organ of bearing, 
or that member by which we receive and 
- diſtinguiſh ſounds; in Mufich, it is the ſen- 
lation and reflection, whereby we 85 


— 


* 
ti 


EAI R 


und 
long cluſter of flowers or ſeeds produced by 

certain plants, as wheat, rye lavender, &c. 
EAR CV.) to grow into grain at the end of a 

ſtalk, as wheat, barley, c. * 


EARL [S.)) a degree of nobility next below a 


marqueſs, and above a viſcount ; among the 
- Saxons, it was the next title to adeling or 
prince, "and is the moſt ancient title of any 
| of the peerage. | * 
EA RLDO M S.) the eſtate 
longing to an earl. | 
EARLINESS (8) be being ſoon, betimes, 
firſt, or at the beginning of a thing. 
EARL MA RSHAL (S.) was formerly an of- 
ficer of great dignity, and had ſeveral courts 
under his juriſdiction, and has ill ſome pre- 
heminence in the court of Marſbalſea, where 
he fits as judge of all cri es committed 
within the verge of the court; be is alſo 
head of the college of arms, or herald's 
office. 7 
EA'RLY (Part.) ſoon, betimes, at the begin- 
I 
EARN (V.) to procure, obtain, or get by la- 
— or work ; alſo to be moved at, — to 
ave or compaſſion upon one in miſery. 
EA RNEST (A.) vigorous, diligent, eager, 
ſtrennous, of particular concern or value. 
EA/RNEST /S.) the pledge or token that a 
perſon leaves in money, &c. to confirm 
© agreement or contract. f 
- EA'R+RING (s.) ſee Pendant, . © 
EARTH (S.) that part of the creation tha 
we commonly live upon, and that produces 
corn, fruit. trees, flowers, &c. and in the 
vulgar Philoſophy, is called one of the four 
elements that goes to the compoſition of 
every material being; with the Chymiſts, it 
is the laſt of their five principles, and is ge- 
nerally underſtood to be the caput mortuum, 
F or = in which no virtue, ſpirit, ſalt, &c; 
is left. 
FARTH V.) in the Hunting Language, is to 
hide or burrough in the ground, as a badger, 
for, rabbet, &c. does. 


or dominions be- 


* 


FA'RTHEN A.) made or compoſed of clay 


or earth, like potters ware, as pans, bricks, 
tiles, &c. 
EA'RTHING (S.) with the Gardeners, is to 
cover trees, plants, &c. with earth; alſo the 
lodging or hiding of a badger, fox, &c. 
. EA/RTHLY or EA'RTHY (A.) of or be- 
Jonging to the earth; and Metapborically, it 
u meant of thoſe perſons, whoſe minds and 
diſpoſitions are wholly ſet upon the things cf 
* this world and life, without having any re- 
ard or thought of another. 
EARTHQUAKE CS.) a very ſhort agitation 
or ſhaking of ſome place or 7 of the earth, 
attended with a great noiſe like thunder, and 
frequently an irruption of water, ſmoak, fire, 
wind, &e. alſo the dividing or falling in of 


| the earth, by which means frequently whole 


cities have been ſwallowed up, and deftroyed. 
EA'R-WAX (s.) a thick, viſcous, bitter ſub- 


Jose of borchony 3 in Bereoy, it ©s af; Nane piss inthe outer paſſkge of the ear. 


EASE (S.) reſt, quiet, ſatisfacti 


1 * 


E AS 


EA R-W²IG (8) a very nimble inſect, of a 
particular texture, ſo compoſed, that by its 
capacity of turning and twining, it is capable 
of getting into very difficult places, and is 
therefore dangerous to come near perſons. 
ears,” for fear of getting into them, and” 
thereby doing much injury. 8 
pleaſure, a 
ceſſation from labour, fatigue, or trouble. 


EASE (V.) to take away trouble, pain, or dif- 


ficulty; to aſſiſt, help, Tooſe, ſlacken, or re- 
heve the fick or diftreſſed, pained or overbur · 
thened with any trouble or incum brance. 

EA/SEL (S.) an inſtrument that painters ſet 
their pictures on, for the better and more 
ready performance of their work. 

EA'SEMENT (S.) aſſiſtance, comfort, ſup- 
port; alſo the permiſſion of one neighbour 
to another to go thorough his ground, make 
a drain, c. | | 

EA'SILY (Part.) that may be done with very. 
littl& trouble or labour; alſo to move or go 

ſlowly or gently. | | 

EA'SINESS (S. gentleneſs,  affability, er 
ſweetneſs of diſpofition, contentedneſs, br 

ſatisfaction ; alſo the readineſs or little trou- 
ble any thing may be done with. 144-0 

EAST (S.) in Aſtronomy, Geography, Qc. one 
of the four cardinal points of the horizon, or 
that wherein the prime vertical interſects 

that quarter of the horizon the ſun riſes 
in; the church retains the cuſtom of turn- 
ing to the eoft at repeating the creed br ar- 
ticles of the Chriſtian faith, in remembrance 
of Chriſt's riſing, or being born in the eaſtern 
part of the world, r Ahe 

EAST CORN (S.) in Suſſex, ſeated near the 
ſea, and noted for the birds called wheat - 
ears, which are caught here in great nun- 
bers; diſtant from London 52 computed, and 
62 meaſured miles. Bs ries: 

EA/STER (S.) a feaſt obſerved by the church, 
in commemoration of our Saviour's reſurrec- 
tion; it is held on the firſt Sunday after the 

full moon following the 21 of March, i. e. 
the Sunday following the firſt full moon after 
the vernal equinox, 'T he primitive church 

was vaſtly divided about the celebrating this 
feſtival 3 ſome contending, that as the fact 
was paſt, the time ouglit to be fixed; the 
others, that as the Few:'/o pe ſſuver was in 

* commemoration of a paſt fact, and yet as 
God had appointed the time of obſervation 

to be moveable, this feaſt, which we obſerve 
inſtead of that, ought to be moveable alſo, 

and keep even time with the Jeiſp paſſo- 
ver, &c. 

EASTERN (A.) any thing that belongs to 
the eaſt, whether money, people, language, 
&c. 

EAST GRIN STED (S.) in Sehr, is a good 
town, with à market weekly on Thurſday ; 
it 13 a corporation, governed by a bailiff and 

his brethren, ſends two members to parlia- 


HR 2 ment, 


- 


4 


: 
' 
Z 


vn 


| recarder, &c. 
arliament, who are choſe by, the mayor, 


It returns two members to 


burgeſſes, and freemen ; the town conſiſts of 
about 200 houſes, and the market is weekly 


ev Saturday, of which the corporation has the | 


toll here is a poor battery kept up with four 
tuns, a pariſh-church and a chapel; it is dif 
tant from London 185 computed, and 232 
. meaſured miles, | | 
EA'SY (A.] contented, ſoon pleaſed ; alſo any 
then that may be done with little trouble 
FAT 
iſ; and Mecaphorically, to deſtroy, tyran- 
maze over, or devour. 
EA'TABLE (A.] any thing fit for food, or 
that ay be 


| t ' 
ZATON-COLLEGE si Buckinghamſhire 


den the Thames, over-agaioft Windſor, is a 


moſt noble ſtructure, famous 
| ſchool. founded by 3 


and hutful, by throwing it 


se e 
(V.] to allow bod in order to preſerve 


| 


E O 


ECCATHA/RTICKS (S.] purging. medicines, 


or thoſe. that cleanſe the ſtomach, guts, and 


blood, of whatever i vitious, 4 
into the com- 
mon-ſewer of the guts, and yoidang it by 


1 1 ; 
pre ECCENTRYCITY 8.) in Geometry, the dit. 


tance the centres of two circles or 
ſpheres, which have not the ſame centre; 
- alſo the diſtance between the centre and focus 
of an ellipſis; in the old Afronemy, it is the 
. diſtance of the centre of a planet from the 
centre of the earth ; in the new Aſtronomy, 
it ia the diſtance of the centre of the orbit 
of a planet from the ſun, 
Dab Eccemricity, the diftance between 
the two foci of an Aras | | 
ECCE'NTRICK (A.) in Geometry, is applied 
to two circles, which have not theſame cen- 
tre, and therefore are not parrallel, 
Eccentrick Place of a Planet, the place 
where it is ſeen from the fun. + 
ECCE/NTRICK CIRCLE (S.) in the - Prolo- 
. maick Syſtem, was the orbit a planet was ſup- 
poſed to deſcribe round the earth... 
ECCEANT RICK, EQUATION 8.) in the 
ald  Aftronomy, the difference between a pla · 
net's real and apparent - = 
E'CCHO or ECHO AW reflection of the 
voice or other ſaurd. ſtom woods, rocks, or 
hollow p'aces ; and in c>, it is the re- 
peating ſame patt of the firain over again in 
a very low or ſoft tone ; by the Poets, it is 


FAVES (S.] the edges or ends of th erin . fei ned to be an airy 
projets beyaud{RiG 


.. of a bouſc or building that 
the walls, to throw off the rain, c. that 
. falls upon it ʒ from-whence thoſe over · buſy 
and curious perſons that ſland at windows, 
doors, &c, to liſten to, or hear, what is ſaid 
. Within dcors, ate called eawves-dreppers. 
(S.) the going out of the tide; alſo the 
I N 3 Age waſting away of any thing. 
to waſte, deca or go 
CE ER Or none 
E'SIONITES (8. ) a ſect of hereticks who roſe 
in the v iauing of the church; th 
. are Au . kinds ; the one oe 
heved, that Jeſus Chriſt was born of a Vir- 
ein, and all the other parts of the Chriſtian 
religion, but added the Jewiſh ceremonies 
8 the others believed him te be 
the manner of other men, and 
denied his divinity, __ 
EBONY (S.) 2 wood brought from the Ladies, 
very hard and heavy, and taking a very fine 
* is commonly red, black, or green, 
of which the black is generally moſt efteem- 
ed, valued, or prized, 
EBRVETY { Sel erunkeaneſs, a delighting in 
liquor to exceſs. | 
EBULLF TION (S.) any great agitation of li- 
| — e called boiling or bub- 
bling, occafioned by ſetting. the liquid 
the fire ; with the e it — r. 
veſcence, commotion or ſtruggle arifing trom 


_—_— 


nymph. 1. 
CLESHALL (S.) in Sraffordfeire, a ſmall 
town hoſe market is weekly on Friday, and 
chiefly fer pedlary wares ; diſtant from Lon- 
don 119 computed, and 136 meaſured miles. 
ECCLESIA'STES (S.) one of the canonical 
books, of the Old Teſtament, generally al- 
lowed to be wrote by Salem m, king of 1jrac!, 
towards the latter end of his life, after hav- 
ing thoroughly experienced the vanity of 
worldly grandeur and pleaſures; and expreſſ- 
ing a deteſtation of hs follies ; by a recan · 
tation of his erroneous practices, concludes 
with exhorting to fear God, and keep his 
commandments, that being the whole duty 
of man. The caſuiſts have raiſed a mighty 
buſtle, whether So/omen was, ot could be ſa- 
ved ; and others have ſcrupled the owning 
the book to be canonical; others, chat he 
was not the author, &c. but all theſe nice - 
ties, as they only ſerve. to raiſe ſcrup.es in 
weak. minds, are here omitted. The Jews 
call this book Cobelerb, or ſhe who convencs 
the aſſembly, or ſhe-who ſpeaks in publick ; 
but both the Greek and Latin church, Ec- 
clefiaſtes, or the orator. 
ECCLESIA'STiCAL (A.) ſomething belong - 
ing to a church, ar religious affair. 
v 


— 


| SIA'STICK. (S.) 4 perſon ſa apart for 
the performance of religi z a cler- 


or prieſt, 
4 e ECCLE» 


ö * ö — 


ECL. 


ECOLESIA/STICUS (S.) an apocryphal —. 
in the Old Teſtament, compoſed by Feſus 
the ſon of Sirach, containing many excel- 
lent moral precepts and obſervations, 
F'/CCLESTON (S.) in Lancaſbire, is a market · 
ton diſtant from London 154 computed 
and 192 meaſured miles, 
E'CCOPE (S., in Surgery, is the cutting off 
any member or part of the body. — 
ECHE or EK E (V.) to enlarge, add to, or 
help out 2a thing, by bordering it, Ec. 
E'CHINUS (S.) a member at the bottom of 
the Jonick, Goriatbian, and Comprſite capitals; 
and-from its circular form alſo called quar- 
ter- round, and egg and anchor, from its hav- 
thoſe things uſually carved upon it; in 
ny, any plant that is prickly like an 
bedge-hog. ; 
ECHO'METER (S.) in AE, a ſcale ſerv- 
ing to meaſure the length or duration, and 


. ratio © | 1 
ECHY MO's is (S.) 2 diſeaſe of the eyes, 
wherein the blood being by ſome violent 
means extra vaſated, lies between the cutis and 
fleſh, or muſcles, without any ſigns of a wound. 
8 2 — ge 8. 
laining, ing, or i 
ECLE/CTICK (s.) an epithet apphedts thoſe 
who did not adhere to any parti- 
cular, but picked out of all ſyſtems, that 
which they thought beſt, or approved and 


ECLUYPSE (S.) a privation of the ſun's licht 
from the earth or moon, by the interpoſition 
of ſome opake body between them and the 
(ſun, or between them and the eye ; the firſt 


1 
| 


kind (though by a vulgar error) is called an 


_ eclipſe of the ſun, becauſeit is the eartb, and 
not the ſun that is deprived of light; the o- 
ther ancclipſe of the moon, The Ancients 
looked upon eclipſes, as preſages of the moſt 
fad diſaſters z upon which account they ap- 
ied themſelves to the ſtudy called aſtrology. 
Jhe Duration f an Eclipſe, is the time be- 
tween its immerſion and emerfion ; the im- 
merſion is the time the diſk of the body 
eclipſed begins to be hid; the emerſion ig 
when it begins to re- z or come out again. 
Fc. of the Sun, is occaſioned by a 
 diametrical interpoſition of the moon be- 
tween the ſun and earth. 
. Bdlipſe of the Moon, is occafioned by a 
diametrical oppoſition of the earth between 
the ſun and moon, 
- Kelipſes of the ſun happen only at the 
© time of new moan, and eciipſes of the moon 
only at the time of full moon, and not at 
- every new and full moon, by reaſon of the 
obliquity of the moon's way, with reſpect 
to the (un ; but only in thoſe new and full 
moons. which happen in, or very gear, the 
nodes. E chſes, as to their kinds, are either 
tal al, or annular. Totals, when the 
whole dilk of the body eclipſed is deprived of 
light, Partial, when only part is darkened, 
Anna lar 


| quantity on eve 


ECP 


and happens when the moon being in ber 
apogee, appears” much ' leſs than the ſun, 
which is moſt ſenfible when be is in his peri- 
gee ; the cuſp of the lunar ſhadow not reach- 
ing the earth, ſhe becomes in a central con- 
junction with the ſun ; but not being able to 
cover his diſk; his whole limb or edge appears 
like a lucid ring. Between arr ec/rp/e of the 
ſun and moon there are ſeveral remarkable 
differences. 1. The moon really loſes her 
light, and is obſcured for want of the illumi- 
nation of the ſun ; but the ſun dees not 
ſuffer any loſs of light, only we are deprived 
of it. 2. The moon's Cie is not only rea), 
but univerſal, and appears always in the fame 
part of the earth's ſu- 
perficies, where it is viſible ; but the ſun's 
eclipſe is varied, and is greater, leſſer, or not 
at all, according to the ſeveral parts it is be- 
held from. 3. The moon always begins to 
be eclipſed on the weſt-ſide of its face or 
body, and the ſun on the eaſt ſide. 
ECLI/PSE (V.) to obſcure, darken, make 
mean, render leſs valuable, &c; 
ECLVPSIS (S.) a figure in Grammar, where- 
by a word is wanting in a ſentence. 


ECLIPTICK BOUNDS{S. ) a ſpace of about 
15 degrees fron the nodes of the _—_— 
within which if the moon be at the time 
her oppoſition to, or conjunction with the 
ſun, there may be an eclipſe. » 

ECLI'PTICK (S.) in AFftronomy, 4 great circle 

on the ſphere of the world, deſcribed by the 

ecntre of the ſun in its annual progreſs; it is 
alſo ealled the ſun's orbit and ſun's way, be- 
cauſe he never deviates from it in his annual 
motion from eaſt to weſt; it is placed oblique- 
ly to the equator, making an angle with it 
of 239 30“, and cutting it into two 
parts in the points Aries and Libra; it is 
named ec/iptich, becauſe all eclipſes happen in 
or near the nodes or interſections of the eri 
tick. The north or aſcending node, is called 
the dragon's tead, the ſouth or deſcending 
node, the dragon's tail. 

E'CLOGUE (S.) a paſtoral, er poetical com- 
poſition, wherein ſhepherds are introduced 
converfing together, ſuch as /trgil's Buce- 
licks, and Tbeorritus's Idyils, which two 
words fignified originally the ſame thing; but 
cuſtom has made a diſtinction between them, 
entitling thoſe pieces eclegurs, wherein ſhep- 
hers are introduced ſpeaking, and calling 
thoſe icylli, which are wrote in a plain, 
ſimple, natural ftile, without any ſhe 

in them. Eclogur, is aiſo applied to other 


pieces beſide poetry, and ſignißes extra&# or 
collefHion, + 


ECPHONE'MA (S.) a ſadden breaking out of 


the voice into interjectional or imperfett ex- 

. preſhons, through ſome ſudden fright, or 

ſurprize of any kind, in which much moe 
is intended than 


r, relates only to ec//p/er of the ſun, 


ECPHRA'CTICKS (S.) medicines which 


VS 


EOLIPTICK (A.) belonging to an eclipſe. * - 
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EDI 
bade the faculty of opening the veſſels, 
clearing away obſtructions. h 

E/CSTACY (S.) a ſudden or violent 

out of the paſſions, which ſometimes throw 
the perſon into a ſwoon, of trance, ſomerimes 

into violent weepings or rejoicings, c. 

ECSTA/TICAL (As) ſomething produced by, 

or belonging to an ecſtaſy. 

ECTHE*SIS (S.) a confeſſion of faith, pub- 
liſhed" in 639. by the emperor Heracltus, 
which allowed cf but ore will in Chrift. 

E'CTYPE (S.) 4 copy, imitation, or counter- 

feit of a thing. 

ECUSSO'N-(S.) in Heraldry, a e e 

or little eſgutcheon. 

E/DDISH (S.) the latter paſture, or that graſs} 
which comes after mowing or reaping. 

KDD (S.) is when the water in any place 
runs back contrary to the motion of the tide, 
and falls into the current again. 

E/DDY WAT R (s.) with Sailors, the ſame 
with dead water. ; 

EDEN (8. ) the garden of, or terreftrial para- 
diſe, the place where bur firſt parents dwelt 
before their fall; alſo any place of great de- 
light and leaſantneſs. 

E/DENDER V IS) a ſmall town in thi 

+ King's Camty, e of Lein 
miles W from Dublin 

EDGE (S.) the extremity or outfide of a thing; 
alſo the ſharp fide of any cutting inſtrument. 

EDGE (V.) to border, cr put ſomething round 
or about the extremities of a thing; alſo to 


give way, or make room, 

1383 (S. a narrow ſort of lace 3 alſo 
rows of ſhrubs or plants placed round garden- 
beds, compartments, &c. inſtead of borders. 

E DGWORIH (S.) in Middleſex, a ſmall 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday ; 
about 10 miles from London; 

E'DIBLE (A.) that is fit or proper to eat. 

E/DICT (S.) a publick ordinance, law, com- 
-mand, 'or decree. 

EDI: ICA/T3ON (S.) a building vp, improve- 
ment, or inſtruction. 

E/DIFICE { S.) any duilding, or piece of work- 

- - manſhip in architecture. 

E/DIFY VI) to improve, benefit, or learn 
from publick or private teaching, eſpecially 
applied to preaching in the church, &c. 

E'DILES (S.) in the Roman Government, ma- 
giſtrates like our mayors ; there were two of 
them at a time : They had the ſuperinten- 
dance and care of publick and private works 
and buildings, baths, aqueduQts, bridges, 
roads. &c« they alſo took cognizarce of 

* weightsand meaſures, and regulated the mar- 
tt for proviſons ; they examined comedies, 
before they were acted, and treated the peo- 
ple with games and ſhews at their own ex- 


E61'T1C 1ON (S.) the publiſhing,” ſetting _ 
or declaring any thing, —_— ſpoken of 
the printing or pu 


EDITOR (5.) the publiſher, declarer, or 


maker of a thing known, reſtrain:d com- 


ww = (S.) a name commonly uſed for 


iter, 26 


þ 


EFF 


Kimi who ets forth or piblithes 
by cauſing it to be printed. 


men, and formerly ſeveral kin 
the word fignifies a bleffed or r peace, 

E'DUCATE (V.) to inſtruct, teach, or bring 

Ib H 8. ) the bringing — in 

{ , and 
ſtructing children. $ 

EDULCORA/TION (S.) in Pharmary, is the 
dulcifying or ſweetening a medicine with ſu- 
gar; in d it is the freeing a body of 
its ſalts, after calcination, by frequent waſh- 

in cold water. 

E'DWARD (s.) blefſedneſs of nature, or hap- 
pineſs of diſpoſition ; a name commonly uſed 
for men, and formerly much a the 
kings of England. 

E/DWIN (S. a happy or ſucceſsful conqueror ; 
likewiſe a man's name. 

EEL (S.) a particular ſort of fiſh,” that de- 
lghts in ſandy or muddy places, whoſe 1 
is very long and round, which, after the 
is ſtripped off, is very pleaſant eating. 

E'FFABLE CA.) that may be com 
ſo in the mind, as to be expreſſed in words 
whatever is utterable, or capable of 

ed or explained. "oe . 

EFFA'CE (V.) to deſtroy, blot out, ſpoil, or 
take away. 

EFFE/CT (S$.) th&cealbypence; or prodoction 

that follows or comes of the acting of a cauſe 3 
alſo the end or finiſhing of a thing, 

82 — (V.) to perform, do, bring to paſs, 

t in execution. 

EFFE/CTIONS (S.) in Geometry, the geome- 
trical conſtructions of problems. 

EFFE'/CTIVE (A.) that pete ate, or 
produces any thing, 

EFFECTOR (S.) he that acts, — per- 
forms a thing. 

EFFE'CT'S (8.) the goods or moveables of a 
merchant, tradeſman, gentleman, &c. ' 

EFFECTUAL (A.) ſofficient, or powerful 


enough to do what is wanting or neceſſary to 
produce what is required. 
*. to accompliſh, bring to 


EFFE/ACTUATE 
paſs, do, or 

EFFE'MINACY or - EFFE'MINATENESS 
(S.) womaruſhneſs, ſoftneſs, acting or behav- 
ing after the manner, or like to woman. 

EFFE'MINATE (A.) ſoft, weak, tender, 
nice, fantaſtical, and womaniſh. 

EFFERVE'SCENCE or EFFERVE'ECEN- 
CY (S.) a violent motion, or boiling up or 
over, as hquers do by heat; alſo any ſtruggle 
or ebullition of different liquors, or the-vio- 
lent agitation that a perſon is in when en- 
raged, or in'a of any ſort. þ 

EFFICACIOUS (A. — mighty, able 
to do any thing; alſo fit, proper, or uſeful. 

E'FFICACY or EFFICA/CIOU-»NESS (S.) 

er, ability, ſtrength, fitneſs, 7 

uſefulneſs, &c 2 


$a. of it; 


rf en EFFI'CIENCY ('S.) the 
faculty 


E. L E 


faculty, power, or ability of doing a thing 

EFFI/CIENT (S.) the producer, actor, or 
cauſer of a thing's being done. 

ada ry — likeneſs, or repre- 
ſentation of a perſon. 

EFFLA'TION (S.) a belching, or breaking of 
wind upwards. | 

EFFLORE/3CENCE or EFFLORE'SCEN- 
CY (S.) the blowing out like a flower z the 
enlarging upon a ſubject, or flouriſhing rhe- 

_ -totically 3 alſo the appearance of ſpots in a 


difeaſe. . 
EFFLU/VIUMS (S.) thoſe ſmall particles of 
matter that fly from off all odorifick bodies, 
and/accafion that ſenſation called ſmelling ; 
alſothoſe particles that go off from the bodies 
of animals thro the pores of the ſkin. 
E/FFLUX (8. a running or flowing out of, or 
from, particularly ſpoke of the action of a 


fOr (S.) an 2 endeavour, ftruggle, 
or attempt to do any thing 
EFFRO/NTRY (S. impudence, boldneſs, au- 
Ada ciouſaeſs, ſaucineſs. 
EFFU'LGENCE /S.) a ſhining forth, or out, 
ia a ſtrong or extraordinary manner. 
EFFU'SION (S.) a pouring out, or — ; 
| the Ancients, in their ſacrifices, made 
Fos of wine and other liquors, which they 
called libations. | 
EFT (S.) a ſmall venomous water animal, re> 
ſembling a lizard in ſhape, but much leſs in 
fize, with a very ſmooth ſkin. _ ; 
E'FTSOONS (Part.) frequently, immediately 


E. G. two letters very frequently put for the 
two Latin words exempli grad, or for ex- 
ample, uſed by way of illuſtration of any 
thing that has been affirmed before, 

F'/GRERT (S.) a man's name, fignifying in 

. - clined to, or a lover of juſtice. 

'EGE/STION (S.) a diſcharging or evacuating 

of the excrements by ſeige; alſo the paſſage 

of the food out of the ſtomach, after digeſ- 
tion, through the pylorus, into the other 


proper vellels. 

EGG (S.) the feed. of all animal creatures, 
that is generally hatched or enlivened by the 
ſemale ; but in common it means particularly 

' thoſe productions of female fowls that are 
eaten by the human ſpecies, ſuch as hens, 

_ ducks, geeſe, &c. 

EGG (V.) to ſtir up, ſet on, excite, or pro- 
voke a perſon to do ſomething. 

E'GLANTINE (S.) ſweet-briar; 

EGRE/GIOUS (A.) remarkable, choice, no- 
torious, excellent, rare. 

E'GREMOND (s.) a borough-town in Cum- 
berland, at a ſmall diſtance from the ſea, has 
— market weekly on gn diſtant 

rom London 2.22 and mea - 
r eee 

E'GRHAM (S.) in Surrey, a fair larze town 

upon the weſtern road; diſtant from London 


ILIE 
or out of a place, Nn 
EGY'PTIAN-(S.) an inhabitant oa _— 
the country called Egypt; alſo a prete 
_  fortune-teller or ſtroller about the countries. 
EGY'PTIAN (A.) ſomething} that grows or 
comes out of the country called Egype, 
EJACULA'TION. (S.) a ſhort, ſudden, and 
fervent prayer, upon ſome extraordinary oc · 
caſion; ailo a caſti or emitting. -. 
EJA/CULATORY' VESSELS (s.) thoſe veſ- 
ſels through which the ſeed of an animal is 
emitted in the act of generation. 
EJE/CT (CV. ) to caſt throw out, or diſcharge 3 
alſo to turn a perſon out of a poſſeſſion, by a 
legal procedure, | 
EJECTMENT (S.) in Lax, the turning 
. perſon out of poſſeſſion by a regular proceſs. 
EIGHT, EI GHTEEN EV'GHTY, &c. (8) 
the cardinal or pofitive nun bers. expreſſing 
ſo many fingle or whole things, or — of 


ings. f 
EIGHTH, &c. (A.) the ordinal number that 
ſhews at what diſtance or number of plac es 
* thing is from the beginning of a 
eries. | 
EIRENARCH (S.) the governing by civil 
laws, or in a peaceable way; alſo the office 
or power of a juſtice of peace, - 
EU THER (Part.) this or that, the one or the 


other. 
ELA (S.) the higheſt note in the common 
ſcale of muſick. | . 
ELABORATE (A difficult, laborious, re- 
quiring much pains and care. | 
ELABOXKA'TION (S.) the careful and di- 
. working any thing wich the hands or 
ead. 


ELA BORATORRTT (S.] a place to work in, 
particularly ſpoken of a chymiſt's work - 
houſe, where his furnaces, ſtills, &c. are built. 

ELA'PSE (V.) to ſlide, move, glide, or paſs 

-a%ay in an eaſy gentle manner. 


cannot be recalled. | 
ELASTI/CITY (S.) the ſpringy property in 
bodies, whereby they reſtore themſelves to 
their natural ſtate and figure, which b 
ſome external cauſe h:d been diſturb: or 
altered, | 
ELA/STICK or ELA/STICAL A. an epithet 
applied to thoſe bodies, which when remov- 
ed out of their-natural ſituation or torm, en- 
2 2 themſelves to their firſt 
condition, by means of a certain ſpringineſs 
with which they are endowed. g 
ELA/TE (V. ) to lift up, exalt, over- value, or 
make proud. | 
ELA TED (A.) lifted or puffed up, proud, 
baughty, or over- valuing one's ſelt. 
EL ACTION (S.) a being puffed or lifted up, 
haught ineſa pride. | 


where the bending or j-int is, 


E/LBOW-SHAKER (S.) a gamefter, one that 


- 16 computed, and 20 meaſured miles, | 
-E'GRESS or EGRE'/SSION S.) a going forth, 


end '» - ».* "ELDERS 


ELA/PSED CA.) * gone, ſlipped away, that 


E'LBOW (s.) the middle part of the arm, | 


4 


vow Yrs Aam3rowmne gue mp r td gy ur arocnr rr an - 


| 
: 
| 


1 
| 
1 


EIDEST (s.) the moſt aged, the firt-born 


_ © purpoſe: 
ELE/CTION s.) the chooſing, appointing, 


* * 
9 


* 


" WIS. 


9 (S.) noo. hes Jews, were the! BEBQANCD or E'LEGANCY 72 pokte- 


forage, experience, 
{and — who conſtituted the ecuncil of 
the people; among the primicrve Chriftians, 
thoſe of the firſt rank in 1 the 
—_ It is a name retained by 
{ the Preſbyterians, among hm they are 
. perſons, who, together with the miniſters, in - 
ſpect matters of religion and diſcipline, take 
eure of the poor, provide bread, wine, &c. 
for the ſacrament, collect money to defray 
. the expences of the congregation, &e. 
E/'LDERSHIP (s. age, or the right that 
comes to a perſon ſor being older by birth, or 
longer ſtanding in an office than another; 
alſo the office or power of an elder. 


child, &. 

Lad (8. ) a woman 's name; fignifying 

i } 

ELECAMPA/NE (S. ) the _ horſe- heal, 
much recommended in caſes of colds, &c. 

ELECT S.) choſen or appointed; and accord- 


int to ſame ſchemes of divinity, thoſe per- 


ſons pre · orda ned to ſalvation, without any 
regard to their obeying or diſobeying the com 
mand or laws of God all eternity, are 
Called the e487. |» : {ul 4 
ELE/CFT{V.) te ſeparate, chooſe, or appoint 


a perſon or thing to or for acertain 4 
: 94649 reiner 
ar 
ELE/CTIVE (A.) thoſe offices or things that 
ars to be executed or done by perſons choſe 
or appointed for that purpoſe. 


ELE'CTOR (S.) a perſon who has a right to | 


elect or chooſe a perſon into an office ; it is 
_ alſo applied, by way of eminence, to the 
prices of Germany, in whom lies the right 
of eiecting anemperor; 223 all ſovereign 


. arren ä 
in number. 
ELE'CTGRAL (A. 1 oppertaining 
to x prince called an elector 
ELICCTORATE (S.) the dignity, govern- 
ment, or territory of an oriprince of 
the German empire 


ELE'CTORESS (S ) the wife of an elector, 
or prince of the empire of Cermany. 

ELE/CTRICAL (A.) a word applied to thoſe 

bodies which attract or draw other lighter 
bodies to themſelves, 

ELECTRICITY. (8) that force or property 
_ inſome bodies, whereby they attract or draw 
other little bodies to themſelves z it differs 
from maynetiſm in this, that the latter only 
relates to the attracting of iron z whereas the 

takes in moſt kinds of bodies. | 

ELE/CTUARY (S.) ſuch medicinal compoſi- 

(202-3 pogo to the oonſiſtonc e of a con- 

er ve 


ELEEMO'SYNARY (A.) belonging to alms, 


purpoſe. | 


ch were 


| 


or victuals, wine, &g. that ebe eat or 
Ginas at the charge of another. 


a 


E LE 


neſs, neatneſa, or 
deals, work, &c. 
E'LEGANT (A, ) fine, neat, — deli- 
cate, eloquent. 
ELE'GIACK (A.) mournful, forrowful, of or 
belonging to an elegy. 
ELE'GIACK VERSES Cs.) in Latin P, 
verſes that are alternately bexameters and 


pentameters. 
E'LEGY S. ) a mournful or ſorrowful. poem 
made 3 W n of ſome friend or fa- 


ELEMENTARY (4. that —— the 
beginning or ſeeds of things, 2 


- 


LEMEN inciples 
E'LEMENTS (5. "the firſt or bo. 

gredients whereof bodies are 
= 


into which they may be again 

are conceived to be fimple and 

the chymiſts divide elements — 
they call caput mortuum, water, which 
_ Oh rag ATSC and mercury ; 
a er ARR eee 
of arts and ſciences. 

E'LEMY (8.) \a tranſparent refin, by fome 
called a gum, 2 whitiſh colour, intermix- 
ed with yellow, which makes it reſemble wax, 
a pretty briſk bitter, though not diſagreeable 
taſte, and a ſmell ſomewhat like ſennel. 

ELE'NCHUS (.) the argument, heads, or 
contents of a treatiſe ; in Lagick it e 
a ſcphiſm or fallacious argument, — 
pears like a juſt one. 

E'LEPHANT 8.) the largeſt of all wor- 
footed beaſts; he is very ſtrong, docile, cun- 
ning, ſaithful, nimble, and ſo ſagacious, that 
he is reported to do many things that might 
be ſuppoſed to be far beyond the capacity of 
a brute; he is ſo gentle and mild, that the 
weakeſt and moſt tame animals may play be- 
fore him without danger, and he never fights 
any thing, unleſs provoked : He will Kill 2 
horſe with one blow of his trunk, whichis a 
long cartilaginous tube, hanging between his 
tee! with which be feeds. himielf ; be has 
two large teeth, one ſtanding out on each 

2 trunk, of which the ivory ſo much 

uſed and valued is made, eſpecially for toys; 
he does not cat fleſh, but I n * or 
herbs. 

ELEPHANTVASIS (S.) 2 kind of N 
which cauſes the arms. and legs. to ſwell 
much, and grow very bard, and. the Kin 
decor e very rough and wrinkled. 

ELEPHA*'NTINE (A.) relating or l 
to an elephant. 

ELEPHA'NTINE BOOKS (S.) Among-zhe 
old Remans, were certain books of ivory, 

V herein the proceedings of the ſenate, ſuch 
as edicts, decrees, &c. were recorded- 

E'LEVATE (V. to lift | Ps. age tot nr 
cheerful, to advance. 

ELEVATED (A.) raiſed or a =o 

briſk or cheerful ; and ſometimes ſpoke of a 


TL L 


- perſon that has drank a little too freely. 
FLEVA'TION (S.) a rifing or lifting up, 


- height or altitude; in Afronomy, the elewa- 
tion of the pole at any place, is the altitude 
thereof above the horizon, and is always 
equal to the latitude of the place; or, it is 
an arch of the meridian intercepted between 
the pole and the horizon, and the difference 


+ between this and a quadrant is the elevation]. 


of the equator, In ArchiteFure, elevation 
fignifies the ſcenography, or perſpective view 
' of a building; it i» a)fo vſed for the ortho- 


graphy, or plan of the front of a building, 


dy workmen vulgarly called the «pright o 
the building; in the Romiſb Religion, it figni- 

fies the raiſing or lifting up the hoſt at maſs, 
that the people may adore it, the prieſt who 

does it, having firſt conſecrated, and paid his 
adoration to it himſelf. 

' Elevation of a Star, is an arch of the 
vertical circle intercepted between it and the 


horizon. | 
Elevation of the Equator, is an arch of 
- the meridian (leſs than a quadrant) inter- 
cepted between the equator and the horizon 
of a place- s 
Angle of Elevation, in Mechanicks, is the 
angle the line of direction of a projectile 
makes with the - horizon. | | 
| Flevation of a Piece of Ordnance, in Gun- 
nery, is the angle which the chaſe or axis of 
its bore makes with the horizon. 
ELEVA'TOR (S.) a perſon or thing that 
raiſes or lifts up another; alſo the name of 
ſevetal muſcles which lift up the part they 
are fixed to. l | 
ELF. (S.) a ſpright, hobgoblin, or fairy; an 
imaginary being that the ignorance, ſuperſti- 
tion and defign of former times created, and 
which the vulgar ſtil} retain ſome opinion of, 
to frightegy children with. | 
E'LHAM or HE'LHAM (S.) in Kent, whoſe 
market is weekly on Monday; diſtant from 
London 58 computed, and 62 meaſured miles. 
E'LIGIBLE (A proper or fit to be choſe, 


' 5 Or performed. 
ELVSION (S.) a ſtriking off or daſhing out; 
. ſo in Grammar, it means the cutting off a 
vowel at the end of a verſe, &c. 
ELIXA/TION {S.) in Pharmacy, a gentle 
boiling any thing in a liquor, in order to ex- 
tract its virtue, or diminiſh its ſtrength. 
ELVXIR (S.) in Pharmacy, a medicine made 
by the infuſion of ſeveral ingredients in a 
propers ſtrong, or ſpirituous liquor or men- 
- Arun. | 
ELK (S.} a wild beaft found in Muſcouy, See. 
den, and Prafſia, but mot commonly in Ca- 
nadaand North America ; it is about the fize, 
and nearly the ſhape of a mule, but its ſnout 


is bigger 3 it has a ſhort tail and cloven feet, 


aud has a large horn called a ramage, that 
| — NG or four hundred weight, for the 

- akeof w and its ſkin, it 13 frequent] 
hunted and killed. - — - 


Sa 


is one yard and a quarter, or three feet nine 
inches 3 in France, one yard and a half; and 
2 three quarters of a yard Eng- 
ELLESME*RE (S.) in Shropfire, ſituate on 
the fide of a large 5 
market is weekly on Tueſday ; diftant from 
— ey computed, and 144 meaſured _ 
miles. | | : 
ELLI/PSIS (S.) one of the conick ſections, 
vulgarly, tho' falſely, called an oval; alſo a 
figure in Rbetorick and in Grammar, where- 
by ſomething is left out, and muſt be under- 
ſtood to be ed of ſupplied. 
ELLI'PTICAL (A.) of or belonging to an el» 
lipfis, in an oval or egg like form. 
ELLI/PTICAL COMPASSES (S.) a mathe- 
matical inſtrument which deſcribes an ellipfis 
with one ſweep, and-with as much eaſe as a 
common pair of compaſſes does a circle, 
ELLIPTICAL CONOID ($.) a ſolid 
monly called a ſpheroid. f 
ELM (S.) a well-known timber-tree that 
— 9 large, the 2 whereof are 
' muc in c. > 
ELOCU'TION — or delivery in 


— 8) a confirmation of 'a | perſon's 
good character, an oration commonly in 
praiſe of a perſon, uſually pronounced at the 
funeral or Commemoration of ſome great 
man that is dead. L 
'ELO'NGATE V.) to remove or carry a great 


way off. 

ELONGA'TION (S.) the receding or digreſ- 
fing of a planet from the ſun, with reſpect 
to an eye placed upon the earth. 
ELO/PE (V.) to go away privately, to with 
draw clandeſtinely, like an adultreſs, who 
leaves her huſband and family illegally, and 
lives with another man. 
ELO/PEMENT (S.) a private or clandeſtine 
b — — the ſettled or 
_— tion of- a perſon, particu 

that of a woman's leaving her — york 
family, for which the law puniſhes her with 
loſs of dower and . maintenance from her 


huſband, | | 
E'/LOQUENCE or E'LOQUEN T'NESS(S.) the 
— gift or acquired art of ſpeaking per- 
tinently or gracefully to a publick audience. 
E'/LPHIN, S.) a market-town in the county 
of Roſcommon, and province of Connaughbe, 
and a Biſhoprick. Has a Fair yearly the Mon- 
day after St. Barnaby, and the Monday after 
the 8th, of Seprember, It ſtands 70 miles 
WN W of Dublin. = 
27 (Part.) contrarily, otherwiſe, before, | 

ready. 
ELU“/CIDATE (V.) to enlighten, make clear, 
plain, apparent, or eaſy to be underſtood. 
ELUCIDA'TION +:S.) the clearing vp difficul- 


BLL{S.} A meaſurg of length that in Eng/and | | 


ties, the commenting upon or explaining ob- 
; THE $f OS IS: icurg 


meer or water, whoſe - 


| 
| 
| 


EM 
1 rr 


i ok x (S.) the Rudying, writ- 
ing or babes in the night-time, or by 
ELU/DE (V.] to disert, put afide, ward off, 
— dangers that threaten 


= forward the waving, avoiding, put- 


or ſhifting a 
. i 
e 


—— Gra ney mp it is ſome- | 


e biſhop's ſee, 
t ſtands a 
ens dane t is 
3 
ED ned WE Be) 
pragal-gury > itz \cathadraly it had 
| formerly the priviledges of a county 

133 — diſtant 
n 


ELY'SIAN FIELDS ($.) in the Heathen My- 
7 —.— a place imagined to be ſlored with 


EMACER ATION . cating, 
- caying 
fleſh, =-m 
EMACIATE ae” EMA'CERATE (V.) to 
1 — —— 2 
. to 
. beautify, or take out 7 
EMANA'TION (S.) a 
ceeding or iſſui 
EMANA'/TIV 


was to free a fon from the juriſdiction 
of his father. 


be by gelding 
EMASULATTION (S.) ® gelding or caſ- | 


Ea DE-L*ESCU' (S.) in Heraldry, the 
metal and colour of an eſcutcheon. 

EMBA'LE (V.) to encloſe: or make up goods 
into packs or parcels called bales. 

EMBA'LM V.) to preſerve a dead body from 
corruption, by perfuming and anointing it 
with ſpices, drugs, oils, &c. 


0 


EMB 
3 ¶ 4-008 a term uſed in Au- 
rica, ſignifying ferves 
Wy et. "i of Aide 1-rat ts Maury 
EMBA'RGO (S.) a — my" 
ces to merchant- * 


ports, at leaſt for a certain time, 

EMBA'RK (V.) to go aboard a ſhip in order 
to go a voyage ; alſo to enter one's ſelf into 
8 to become 4 part- 


EMBARKING = or EMBARKA'TION (V.) 
the going a ſhip-board to proſecute a voyage ; 
the entering upen or commencing 8 party in 


a — republick 
negotiate flate buſineſs at another. 


E'MBASSAGE or E/MBASSY (S.) the com- 
miſſion, power, authority, errand, or buk- 
embaſſador. 


EM BATTLE (V.) to put in array, or in or- 
1 


der for battle; ſpoken of an 
when the out-line of an ordinary reſembles 
the battlement of walls. b 

EMBA/TTLED (A.) in Heraldry, is when 
the edge of an ordinary looks like the bat- 
tlements of a caſtle, 

AM hoon pes (V.) te adorn, deautify, orna- 
ment, or ſet off. 

ng aeg igen. NT 680 an ornament, ſet- 
tin or 

E'MBER-DAYS or WEEKS (S.) Wedneſday, 
Friday and Saturda 


. |EMBE/ZLE or EMBE'ZZLE .) to waſte, 
ſpoil, deſtroy, or ſteal privately. 
device to re- 


E'MBLEM (S.) an hieroglyphi 

t ſome hiſtory or moral inſtruction by. 
EMBLEMA'TICAL or EMBLEMA/TICK 
(A.] after the form or manner of an em- 
blem or ns in a hidden manner of 


EM MENTS (S.) ſcrictly ſpeaking, fig- 
nify the profits of lands ſown, though it is 


ſome times uſed for thoſe growing naturally, 


2s graſs, &c. 
E'MBOLISM (S.) in Chronology, was mo 
tercalation uſed by the Greeks to make the 
lunar year, which was but 354 days, equal. 
to the folar, which was 365 days. 
E' MBOLUS (S.) the piſton or ſuckes of a 


pump or your” 


r »” 


'EME 


FMBO'SS .) to beautify with embroidery, 
or work raiſed above the cloth or garment, 


either in fill; filver, Ke. in Hunting, it in 


E M1 
ie is 1e applied to either of the luminariet 
3 and appearing viſi - 


y again- 
chaſing a deer into a thicket. EME'RCENCY (S$.) a ſudden, unexpected 
EMBO'SSING ..) the art of making figures| turn of affairs, the condition that any thing 
in relle vo, whether it be by taſting in metal, is in to require ſomething extraordinary to 
or by enibroidering or carving upon cloth, ] be done. | ; 
wood; None; &c. fo that the device may be EMEHRGENT YEAR (S.) in Ch: , the 
protubervnt from the plane vpon which it | r ee time 


Performed. - 
EMBO/WEL (v.) to cut up and take out the 
boweh or inwards of any creature whatever: 
EMBRA'CE (V.) to encircle og ęneloſe one 


perſon in the «rms of another, Mud is com- 


monly ſuppoſed to be an a& that expreſſes 
the higheR degree of los and ale, and 
ſometimes a ſure mark of treachery. 
EMBRA'SSURE S.) in — — — 
widening for a gap, or opening for a 
window phy the inks of the wall, that the 
door or caſement may have the greater play, 
and that the light may come in — 
in Fortiſcur ion, it is a hole or aperture 
which a cannon is pointed. * 
EMBROCA'TION 8.) « ſoaking or keeping 
in ſome Rquid matter; in Pharmacy, it is a 


ſort of gentle ſomentation, in which the 


warm liquor diſtils very ſlowly, drop by drop, 
upon the part of the body to bafomented ; ot 
it is the applying of cloths dipt in oil; vine · 
gar, -&c, to aſſuage an affect - 
EMBROVDER (V.) t6 adorn f cloth 
with figures, or devices wrought with a nee- 
dle in gold, filver, &c. 1 
EMBRO R (S.) one who works devices 
with anecdle upon fil of doth; © 
EMBROV/DERY (s.) the Work of an em- 
broiderer, | 


fion, to ſet people at variance, to excite quar- 
rels, confuſion, and diſorder. 
E'MBRYO (8s) the fetus in the womb as 
ſoon as it receives the viſible form of a child; 
alſo any thing that in projection; but not 
brought to perfection, is ſaid to be in 6 
EMBRYO/TOMY (s.) the diſſecting of a 
tus or child brought forth before its due time. 
EMBRYVU'LCUS (S.) an inſtrument uſed by 
men- midwives to extract the bones of an 
embryo or dead child out of the womb. 
— — 
t - for 
have in ftock or rs * 
EMENDA'TION s.) correcting an error, or 
adding ſomething to a piece of work to make 
- more perfect or compleat than it was be- 
EMENDA/TOR (s.) a corrector or amender 
of any piece of work. 
F'MERALD (S$:) s precious tranſparent ſtone 
of a green colour ; in Heraldry, it is uſed in- 


ſtead of vert or green in the blazoning the | 
noblemen 


coats of . | 
FAE ROE v.) a body is ſaid to emerge, when 


| 
EMBROYL V.) to kindle the coals of diſſen · 


EME/RSION (S.) the rifing of a body © 
the forface « Bop bin Arbohen pe 
which it hath been forcibly plunged; and thi 
d always done with a ve equal to 
eſs of the weight of the flaid, above that 
an equal bulk of the ſohd; in Afronomy, 
i is when the fun or moon begins to re- ap 
wr aſter an Eclipſe. © 
EMERY (S.) a metalhne ftone found in moſt 
or #H mines, that yield metal, and particu- 
larly in gold, filver, and copper ones ; it ja 
diſtinguiſhed into three ſorts, vis. Spams, 
red, and rommen ; the firſt is found in the 
gold mines in the Spaniſh Indies, the 
ſecond in copper mines, and the laſt in iron 
mines, and 1s that which is generally uſed ; 
it is of a brot col6ur, inclining to à red, 
and is ſo very hard, that it is very difficult to 
reduce it to a poder; its uſe ii that being 
mixed with oil, it cleans and t any frog» 
ware, marble, ce. curi . 
EME'/TICK (S.) any theficine that excites or 
cauſes vomiting. | 9 
EME“ TICRK (S.) or Powder of 
Algareth, precipitate; or butter of anti- 
mony duleiſied by frequent lotions. | 
EME'TICK TARTAR (.) cream of tartar 
pulverized and mired with one fourth of 
crocus metallorum. 
EME'TICK WINE S.) white wine, where. 
in is infuſed forne crocus metallorum, or 


| glaſs of anti | 

'E'/MINENCE or E'MINENCY (S.) 2 title 

bol honour ziven to cardinals, as being more 

| Honourdble than excellency ; this title was 

— — — — 
a i 


ban VIII. which bears date the 1oth of Ja 
mary 1638 ; the grand maſter of 
addreffed to by this title. Alſo any riſing 


: nary a 
E'MIR (S.) among the Turis, a 3 to 
the deſcendants or relations of Mabemer 3 
they are in great efteem, and it is they 
' only, who have the privilege of wearing the 
| turban ; it is ſometimes added to other 
words, and then figntfies a principal officer; 
E/MISSARY (S.) one ſent out as a {py to give 
intelligence of what paſfes in r coun» 
try, cicy, houſe, &c. , 
E'MISSION (S.) a ſending forth, and particu- 
larly ſpoken of odoriferdus bodies, that ſhove 


being forcibly thruſt under or plunged into a 
nt riſes again above the ſurface thereof 


liz . 


or ſtrewing of a perfumed duſt or 


| 
| 
Ss 
| 


EMP 
| or ſendout their pleaſing and diſagreeable par- 
; ticles, that excite pleaſure or pain in the ol- 
factory nerves of the patient. 
ar (v.) to caſt or ſend forth 
NV 5 


and a roſe fteams of an your, 
E'MMET (S.) an ant or piſmi 
3 (A.) an thing that ſoſtens or 
makes a thing or pliant, ſoft, looſe, 
22 pgs it be a medicine, argument, 


(SIGOLVMENT (5) beak, nes pro 


EMO/TION (8. )a violent fruggleinthe mind, 
a ftirring or endeavouring to go forth. 

1 or IMPA'LEMENT (8. 
| an exquiſite crael torment uſed by the old 
Romans, the modern Turks, and others, 


which confiſts»in- forcing ov driving a ſtick 


F or pale up the fundament through the body 
of the party 


"EMPA/NNEL (V.) to write down the names 


gf ſuch perſons as are called upon the jury, 
in roll or liſt, which is called the 

EMPA/RLANCE (S.) a motion, defire; re- 
queſt, or tition in a court of record, for a 
day *n pite, or putting the cauſe off to 
another time for trial. 

EMPA/SMA (S.) in Phyſich, i is the ſprinkling 

der upon 
or over the body, to correct thei ſcent there- 

of, and to prevent its too violently ſweating. 

EMPA'ST (S.) a term in Painting, fig- 
nifying the laying on of the colours very thick 
or ſtrongly, without breaking off the edges, 
and mixing them one into another. 


.E OR (S.) was the common name of 
me Koman generals, but more particularly 


the name of that general who, upon pon winning 
ſome extraordinary battle, was firſt ſaluted 
by the ſoldiers by that name, which was af- 
terwards conferred upon him by the ſenate 
but in proceſs of time it became the title 


dim who was an abſolute menarch, and as 


ſuch, js ſtill uſed by the Perfians and other 
eaſtern nations ; in Europe, it is commonly 
meant of the chief or principal magiſtrate of, 
Germany, and is commonly ſuppoſed to give 
him the precedence of. all other ſoyercigns, | 


and that they have the right of conferring 


the regal dignity, and advancing dukedoms, 
c. into as was done by Leopold 
by Praia, Sc. but Ancientſy, both the 
— a — and England were called 


EMPHASIS (S.) an earneſt and ftrong preſ- 
ling what one defires to be done, by ſpeaking 
5 — N 
tences with a r tone e voice, to 
make it to be taken the more notice of. 

EMPHA'TICAL or EMPHA'TICK (A.) 
, that is poſes or wrote in an extraordinary 
manner ; full of energy, power, or figni- 


ficaney 
FMFAYSEMA (S.) a wipdy 
| bloating of the Whole outer ha 


=o 


* 


E M u 
„ like as if it blown 
9 
„ng (S.) any large extent of 


under the uriſdiQtion of one perſon: 
mentions 


Germany, but with the ſame reaſon that the 
other three may be ſaid to exiſt 3 vulgarly 
1 » the word generally in Europe means 
ay, which in the year 800 was, on 
Chriſtmaz-day, aivenced to this dignity by 
pope Leo III. who then put the crown upon 


the SIE of Charlemagne, by the name of 

EMPIRICAL (As) like to, after the manner 
of, or belonging to a 

E/MPiRICK (S.) one who pretends to ſkill jn 
phyßck by mere practice, without a regular 
education and ſtudy fit for the purpoſe ; a 
 mountebank or 

EMPLA/STER (S.) the common name to any 
medicine that is made up of proper ingredi- 
ents, fit to be applied to wounds, ſores, ul- 
cers, &c, and ſpread upon leather, paper, &c. 

| - and commonly of a clammy or ſticky nature, 
by which means it may eaſily faſten upon the 
— of the compoſition into the par 

ev 

EMPLEA'D (V.) to argue or plead at the 
S etl perſon about doing 

EMPLOY”? (V.] to ſet a about 
ſomething ; alſo to make vſe — 

EMPLOY?' or EMPLOY'/MENT (S.) the 
trade, buſineſs, or occupation that a perſon 
| ordinarily ſpends his time in, either for plea- 
ſure, or profit. 

— (S.) a great city or marks- 

1 — — 
chief city kingdom, as Londen is called 
the great emporium of England. 

E/MPRESS or E/MPERESS (S.) the wife 
eee 


EMPTY (S.) hollow, void, unfilled ; alſo 

vain-glorious, fooliſh, weak, filly, unſkilful. 

E'MPTY. (V.) to draw or take one thing out 

44 to leave nothing in a veſſel, 
houſe, purſe, &c. 

EMPY REAL. (A.) belonging, or appertaig- 
ing to the higheſt heaven, or inanginary re- 
ſidence of bleſſed ſouls. . 

EMPY'REUM(S.) che - higheſt heaven, or place 
where the blefTed enjoy the beatifick viſion ; 
which ſome of the fathers imagined to be 
created, before the heaven or firmament, 
vifible to us, was created, and that Gad 
refides there locally. 

. (v.) to 8 or ſtrive to 

— earneſt defire of becoming ſupe- 
perfections of another. 

Lula TION (S. a noble and praiſe-wor- 


— en ov 


hel | | 


„ ,. EMVULA'TOR 


EMULGE(V.) to preſs . — 


UNC TOR v Ts.) a cleanſer or feparater 


EN 

x (5) one that endeavours to 
bare exe ot another; alſo one that envies | 
another's excellence. 


* women 


EN C 
affect the ears; dintalis, which are found in, 
the teeth. 


— E (A) inf in Heraldey, grt. round the | 
ENCHA'NT (V.) to * or fo blind. 


goats, N eyes of a perſon's that he does 
bs a) uren or enterroning . not only con ory to reaſon, but 

ſurpaſs, excel, or go beyond ; alſo envious, hertfuto the door. > 

or ill-natured. [ENCHA NTMENT FS.) 'magicke, 


E'MULOUSNESS (S.) the act or defire of 
a 
N 
E'MULSION (S.) a phyſical drink, made 
the pulp or kernels of oleaginous ſeeds infuſed 
in a proper diſtilled liquor ; or light PD) 
bw — ſtrained, are ſweetned with ſu 


of the humours and excrements of the Ways 
which would otherwiſe prove prejudicial ; it 
ſometimes means alſo a cavity adjoining to the 
part that ſeparates, wherein the excrementi- 
tious humour is collefted and rved for 
evacuation. The kidnies, urinary bladder, and 


going beyond, or en- 


witchcraft, 1 aQting upon 
10 'SE 925 if ecious ſtones, 
ENCHA'SE (V.) to ſet pr 
tures, &e: in gold, ſilver, cr. — 
23 INCHA'SING, or 
} the fine, beautiful, 


, mp Ar as ſnuff-boxgs 
= with all ſorts of 2 5 


— r &c. in reli 
. a portable Ne iv 
which are a of valuable notes, or 
a book to 'to make memorandum in, 4s opoe- 


ENCHROLE ( (v.) Dir Benholy of or put 
within a circle. - 


milliary glands of the ſkin are emunFortes, 
ENA BLE (V.) —— perſon capable of 


— Nr dy afſiftange, or in- 
ENA'CT ( CV.) to make a publick law, order, 
bs |; 


- ENA'LLAGE (S.) a Grammatical figure, that 


upon ſome occaſions changes one mood or 
caſe for another. 
ENALU RON, (S.) in Heraldry, is a Bordure 
charged with any bearing, as » &c. 
ENA'MEL *(V.) to paint, colour, or japan 


ENCLA'VE C.) in , to join, or ler 
rn in a ſquare 


ENCLO'SE ere up, er in 3 to fur- 
ENCLO/SURE (S.) any place, hedges i 
in, 
e or bank. is is tug, 
built, or thromn up. 
ENCO/MIAST 674 compoſer, writer, or 
E — hc e 
a or co- 
2 of yerſes in the praiſe of fome pace er 


things with glaſs, and other metalline mate- 
rials for divers purpoſes, as the imitation of 
precious ſtones, &c. 

ENA/MEL (S.) a compoſition for i 
gold, filver, copper, &c, made of various 
of metalline ſubſtances. 

ENA*MOUR (V.) to make a perſon in love 

with ſomethi 

ENA'MOURED (A.) conquered, charmed, 

very much in love with a perſon or thing, I 
Lyme op oe (S.) a relating a ſtory, or 
ting what paſſed, either immediately, or 

— confidera 9 bn before. 

ENCA'MP (V.) to caſt up, form, or put an 
army into a regular and orderly camp, or field 
of battle, either to engage another army, or 
to beſiege a town, & c. 

ENCANTEHIS (S.) a ſwelling of the carun- 


cula lachrymalis, in the great canthus, or 


corner of the eye. 
 ENCE'NIA (S.) a feaſt celebrated | by the Jews 
on the'25th of the ninth month, in com- 


memoration of the cleanſing or purifyi 
temple by the Maccabees, which had 


polluted by Antiocbus Eprpbanes. 
ENCE/PHALI (s.) in Medicine, worms gene- 


—— of which there are four 


% 


EN 1 to ſurround or contain 
- within a certain { 


e (V.) to a meet, fight, Are: 


gle, 
* My 15 ſkirmiſh, di- 


EO URAG (V.) to excite, ſtir _ 
mate, reward, or defend. ps 

ENCOU'RAGEMENT + (S.) a reward, pray 
tection, or incitement. 

ENCREA'SE (V.) to grow more e 


or larger 2 in ſiae. y 
ENCROA CH (V. to invade the property of 
another unjuſtly. 

ENCROA/CHMENT (s.) the actual and un- 
lawful — a man's rent, or illegally com- 
ing upon his premiſes, and ſtealing a 
thereof, by digging a ditch, . 

bank, — T. a land- -mack, e. 
ENCU'MBER (V.) to trouble, perplex, or 


che|ENCUMBRANCE (S.) any thing that is 
ome, a hindrance, or 
ons *. weight, , 
ENCYCLOPE/DIA (S.) a collection, circle, 
or chain of all the arts and ſciences ; che 


kinds, Vl. ti, properly lo called, or 
thoſe fopnd in the. brain; narinii 3 or 120 
Which trouble the noſe j auriculares, w 


% 


fame with Cyclopedio, the name, or title, of 
Chambers ad Geary, We 


— 5 þ - 
TOAD» or de- 


1 1 to accompliſh, finiſh, or perform 
was. defired or intended. 
— — 


15 116 ) to make one's ſelf beloved by, 


luable to another. 
ENDEA/RMENT (S.) ſomething that render: 
"0 br thing valuable to, or beloved by | 


nder —— )to irg, or try to dog 
e 3 ($.) the act of attempting, 


ENDECX Ke — ond con. 
1 Te 51 2 
ENDITS e compole, or didnt the 


a letter 
r dete le. - 
Fun (A) that has no bounds, limits, 
or terminations; W or abides 


3 


— c. 
. — thereof ; 2 


5 


0 2 the conditions, — 22 


* e! * * . 


Er: 


1 


555 


bear, © 
EN/& MON NS.) a pticke, or medicine which || 
or prevents t 's running out 


ah orifice, by clofing the or ren- 
l Tied ke TO tn its 
| tnotion. 
/NEMA ( (Sin Pharmacy,» 
8.) one that benefit 
| e 
S ives to bert 


— Az) an epithet applied to 
a diſcourſe or - Lg aber. the expreſſions 
are full and and the images lively and 


W trig peg. .the_ back, of | 


et 


_ Fo 6 


1 circumſtances or . 


— | 


alled energetical particles. * 
E'NERGY. IS.] force, virtue, ogy ; 2 
Rbetoric l, 17 3s reaſoning, and 
earneſt ing for a N N 
ENERGUME'NUS (S.) term in Warn, 
elled with the devil. 


EEA ue or. deprive of 

ſtreng * 

ee ES 
_ —_— 


TER * 


ro a e 
a LT 8 op? . 
E'NF] 


. J Mila 3 the. 
|  hereabouts was formerly very en, 1 
late years it has been ſo that it is 


| you 1 — * N 3 the + — th 
hy y on Saturday 2 was 
2 —— living in it; 
diſtant 10 computed, and 12 
ured miles. 
LA'DE (S.) a n of 
things diſpoſed in the or all in 2 
row; — it u alſo — in Aﬀeirs, to 


— 2 
*. | ada, eiter 2 2 — away yep 
non in a 


ENFQ/RCE v.) erke, (appr, ſupport, and 
invigorate 3 ;z allo to 4 

— oy a man 
32 55 of any ſociety or 


NT (s. e 

2 —.— 
F . . — 
tamper eh, — 


r 
+) refore every manumiſſiou 


| Fraxchiſement, 1 


1s 

| ENGAGE. (V. to e 
ſon; to promi the doing 11 2. par 
to r alſo to 
5528 to become ſecurity for another. 
A'/GEMENT. (S.] ſametunes means a 
battle,and ſometimes an obligation to perform 

ſomething. 
N 00 to beget or breed, com- 
11 of thoſe animals that are not 
man ſpecis. 
LGN 8.) ® mechanical i uſed 
to effect any thing, co of wheels, 
ay wen ec we inſtruments 
kept in every pariſh, for the throwing large 
quantities of water upon houſes, c. that 
rr alſo an 
or contrivance, 


ENGINEER (d. one well ſkilled in making 


5 
an en- 


natural per in Phileſaphy 
degree of 


vy thaw * 


re, thaſe particles which | 


r engines War, a 
wing 3 and particularly in — 


75 


E'NGLAND(S.) the beſt and largeſt part of the 


- vided into three principal 


foreign countries, it is bounded eaſtward by | 


nel, which divides it from France; and weſt- 


- viz. 18 rraritime, and 22 inland, moſt of 


- certain number. of counties, wherein the 


. 
— 


and noiſome flies and vermin; watered with 


called Angles, inhabitants of Fucland in Bun- 


for meat and labour, and the ſea and rivers 
Yield a great abundance of excellent fiſh ; the 
or 1s generally beer or ale, both ſtrong | 

and ſmall, of which they have the beſt in 


ENG 
bufinefs it is to attack or de- 
towns, caſtles, or fortreſſes, and make 
fire-works, for execution or pleaſure. 


iſland called Great Britain; which being di- 
parti, vi. England, 
Scotland; and Wales, is the moſt fouthern, 
and is a hor! yp among ing ki 
dom of itſelf, parted 
rivers Tweed and Soltoay, and from part of 
Wales by the river Dee. With relation to 


the Germas ocean, which ſeparates it from 
the Low Countries ; ſouthward by the cha- 


ward by the 1 ſea, or St. George's Chanel, 
which parts it from Feland; being in length, 


from north to ſouth, viz. from Berwick upon | 


Tweed to Portſmouth in Hampſhire, 320 
miles; and in th, from Dover to the 
Lands End, from eaſt to weſt,” 240 miles; 


and as to the globe, lies between 50 and 57 | 


degrees of north latitude; the longeſt day in 
the moſt ſouthern parts is upwards of 17 
hours. It took its name from an ancient people 
mark, who joining with their neighbours 
the Saxons, conquered Britais, This name 
was given it by a ſpecial proclamation of Eg- 
bert, the firſt ſole monarch of England fince 
the heptarchy. In the reign of Alfred, about 
$00 years ago, it was Grft divided into ſhires 
or counties, which are now 40 in number, 


which take their name from their reſpective 
chief towns. For the publick adminiſtration 
of juſtice, by. itinerant judges, England is 
divided into fix” circuits, each ing a 


judges, appointed by the king, take a progreſs 
twice a year, For the church government, 
Eng/and is divided into 24 dioceſes, or bi- 

icks, each into a certain number of pa- 
riſhes. The country is generally flat and open, 
not over-grown with wild and — 
foreſts, not over topped with dreadful high 
mountains; no country is freer from hurt- 
ful and ravenous beafts, ſerpents, 


the Toames, Medway, Severn, Ouſe, Trent 
Henke, Tees, Tine and Teoued ** air, 

moſt part, groſs and impregnated 
vith the ſaleneſs of the ſea, from. whence 
ariſes the greateſt, inconveniencies the place 
i ſubject to. The weather is changeable 


and wregular ; but for the moſt part cloudy| 
and rainy, eſpecially in the fall, and win- | 
ter, For food, no country is more plenti- | 
ful, either of corn or paſture, for man or 


beaſt, nor of great and ſmall cattle, both 


Pe, great quantities whezeof are enporte d 
for its excellency ; for cloaths, the belt of all 


flouriſhing king 
from Scotland by the 


ENG 


ol are exported all over the world; the Gm 
ber, eſpecially for Hipping, . beſt in 


| the world ; its vegetable and mineral produe- 


tions are not only ſufficient for its own' uſe, 
but it more lead than all Exrope be- 
fides. Iti inhabitants are originally com 
ed of Saxons, Danes, Normans, Britons and 
Romans ; and as the country is temperate 
and moift, o they have naturally A clear 
complexion ; their ſtature comely, their coun- 
tenance gracefu}; but for tallnefs and ftrength, 
the weftern people commonly exceed: 
women generally handſomer than in ot 
places; their temper or diſpoſition neither tos 
fiery and volatile, nor too cold and phlegma- 
tick, by which reafon they are capable of all 
forts of learning, fit for counſel, and ready 
for execution, as their warlike exploits with 
all the neighbouring nations, their fine, du 
merous and celebrated fcholars, and their rare 
and excellent mechanick performances and 
inventions abundantly ſhew. The eftabli 
religion is much the fame with the for 
roteſtant churches, as to doctrine, but & - 
as to church diſcipline ; although there 
area multitude of different afions, which, 
by the indulgence of the ftate, are tolerated. 
The government is by king, lords, and com- 
mons; and as the commons cannot any 
la without the lords concurrence, ſo neithes 
» of them, nor both of them, can do it without 
| theroyal aſſent. The executive power is log 
ed ſolely in the king, whoſe power, tho" pot 
abſolute, is yet very great : For of himfelf 


he can make treatics and leagues, and 
wag, with foreign ſtates, and — 72 if 
occafion be ; He has the choice and nomina- 
| tion of all officers and commanders ; the 
principal direction and command of his forces, 
and the diſpoſal of all magazines, ammuni- 
tion, _—_ forts, havens, and ſhips of 
war; the militia is wholly at his commaidd; 
and though he cannot legally raiſe money 
upon his ſubjects without a parliamerk ; 


m ; all counſellors and officers of 
the fate, judges, biſhops, and other high dig- 
7 the church are in his nomination; it 
is in his to convene, adjourn, prorogue, 
and diffolve parliaments he can increaſe ths 
number of the houſe of peers, by creating 
more barons, or ſummoning by writ whom 
he pleaſes : ſo may he alſo increaſe the com- 
mons, by beſtowing privileges, to ſend bur - 
es, upon thoſe towns that do not now: 

is the king appoints the metal, weight, 
purity, and value of the coin z and by his 
Tut mone may make any foreign coin be 


; lawful money of Englard, He is both the 

tain of Juſtice and mercy, and can par- 
don malefaftors, except in the caſe of ap- 
peals : He is aiſo the foontain of honour, all 
titles, both great and ſmall, flowing fro:n 
him; and is ſupreme as well over eccleſia/- 
ticks as laicks : At his coronation he is a- 


woollen manufactures, vaſt quantities where- 


" nointed with oil, and has the datmatica, And 


. 
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without iſſue, &c. 
ir firſt addreſs, kneel to him, and he is 


'L 255 I pores His re- 


ue is very large poſed near three mil- 
R now Eis eldeſt fon bears the ritle 


. of prince of Wales, ever fince king Edo 


: A. eldeſt ſon, and Fe is ſo only b creation; 


0 . and duke of Carta; 


\ , when 


by birth he N N. efter and 


3 is duke of hey and fe 
cha t kingdom. The younger 
. altogether upon the kiog's fax s favour, 
h for titles of honour and revenues, only! 
y are by birthright counſellors of ſtate. 
Abies ought to be uncovered in the pre · 
ſence of the king's children, and to kneel 
when they are admitted to kiſs their hands. 
- At table their royal highneſſes are 2. 
Ted upon the knee, except in the ki 
ſence. Next to the royal family, is 
"Fa high ſteward, admiral, conſtable, chan- 


" cellor, and treaſurer, prefident of the privy 


222 ivy ſeal, great chamberlain, and 
which two laſt only are heredi- 

2 High Reward and high conſtable, 

offices of too great a truſt to be contin 


axe only ſet up at the king's coronation, er- 


re or peers, for 
3 tal crime; when the king makes a 
* eward for that time, who bears a 
ſtaff in his which he openly 
breaks when the bu is over, and ſq ends 
his, office. The offices of bigh admiral, 


: ele, treaſurer, and privy ſeal, are 
" ſometimes managed by ſeveral lords * 
© Ganers. The nobility of England is divided 


into five degrees, viz. dukes, marquiſſes, 


earls, viſcounts, and barons, who are all 


peer, bear the 1 of lords, and have al- 


ivileges. All dukes, 


2 ee earls, STE their reſpective ti- 


2 


om the ſhire, or "(fed gory ae 
7 . t the earl 
, is an officiary ti , and the 


_ earl Rivers, ſo called, by the name of his 


* 0 


© «© 


. caſtle belonging to the family, 
chancellor 


family. Barons are ſo denominated for the 
moſt part, either from their chief ſeat, or a 
The lords 
» treaſurer, preſident of the coun- 


Cl, and privy ſeal, precede all dukes that are 


* IS 4 


„ * 


not princes of the blood. By the courteſy of 


England, the ſons of dukes and marquiſſes 
are called lords, and their daughters ladies; 
but the ſons of viſcounts and barons are not 


Called lords, nor theirdaughters ladies. Next 
to the nobility, there is a middle rank be- 


tween them and the common pecple, called 


_ the gentry, which are very numerous, but 


| tte law wakes no ſuch diſtinction; the gen- | 
| try conti of knights, eſquires, and gentle- | 


men. All others that get their living in a 


mechanick way; as yeomen, , - 


| 


All perfor, at 


* - treaſon for a wife to 


_ maſter of all het | fortune. 


. lving aſunder, without a li 


* man 


.curates. — — England, 
after ſhe is married, can call nothing her 
own; nor can the wife make any contract 
without ber huſband' u conſent ; nor ſet, ſell, 
give away, or aljecate any thing iti petty 

her huſband, for 
which her ſentence is to be burnt alive ; all 
women, of what extraction ſoever, if t 
marry noblemen, are counted noble; but if 
a noble woman marries a commoner, the 
adds no honour to him, though he become 
If a woman 
marry that is with child, the child is deemed 
her buſband's, and is his heir at law ; and if 
a married woman have a child in her huſ- 
band's abſence, though he has been from her 
ſeveral years, it is deemed the huſband's. A 


wife guilty of adultery by the ſtrongeſt pre- 


ſum cannot be divorced by any poſitive 
law, otherwiſe than a menſa & thoro, or 
of re-mar- 
rying whilft either party is alive. The wife 
baving no jointure ſettled before 

may challenge, after her huſband's death, 
the third rt of his yearly rents of lands, 
. during ber li ©, and within the city of London, 
a third part of all his moveables for ever. 
If a man's wife wrongs another by her t 

or treſpaſs, the huſband muſt anſwer for her 
fault, and make fatiafaRtion, as a father does 
for a wrong done by his child; and when a 
arſd his wife commit felony together, 
the law ſuppoſes ſhe was forced thereto, and 
ſhe is y diſcharged. By the 
courteſy of England, a knight” s wife is called 
a lady, which honour ſhe retains with the 
ſurname of her huſband to her death, tho” 
ſhe ſhould afterwards marry an inferior per- 
ſon ; the ſame it is with noble-women, who 
afterwards marry commoners ; and thoſe who 
are noble by birth or creation, retain their 
nobility by law, and not by courteſy, though 
they afterwards marry to huſbands of a low- 
er degree than themſelves. - As to children, 
where there is an eſtate of an inheritance, 
the eldeſt ſon commonly inherits the real, 
and the younger children the perſonal eftate ; 
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the goods, are equally divided among the 
daughters. 


| chants, &c, moſt of them poſſeſſed of large 


| archbiſhop of Cancerbsry and the biltop of | KK 


ENG | ENI 


Londen for church affairs, and the two prin- 
cipal ſecretaries of tate for ſtate affairs, The 


© 


As to ſervants, they generally 


live much better than in moſt other coun- | courts of juſtice are four, the Chancery, the 


tries, having larger wages, more eaſe, and | King's-Beach, the Common-Pleas, and the 
leſs ſubjection, than elſewhere ; the appren- | Exchequer, which are held at F:fminfter at 
tices, or thoſe who are bound to manufactu |- four ſeveral times of the year, called terms; 
rers, &c for ſeven years, to learn the whole | wiz. Eafter-term, which always begins the 
myſtery of the profeſſion, have commonly the 17th day after Eaſter, and lafts 27 days ; 
worſt of it. The law allows a maſter or | Trimty-term begins the 5th day after Trinity 
a miſtreſs to correct an unruly or ſtubborn | Sunday, and laſts 20 days; Micbaelmas- term 
ſervant, and if the ſervant reſiſts, he thereby begins October 23, and laſts 37 days; and 
incurs a ſevere penalty; but if he kills his {| Hilaty- term begins January 23, and lafteth 
maſter or miſtreſs, it is petty treaſon by law.] 21 days. The Chancery is alſo called the 
As to the Courts of judicature, the parlia- | court of equity, becauſe it moderateth the 
ment, or great council of the nation, de- ſeverity of the letter of the ſtatute law. For 
ſerves the precedency, which conſiſts of the a more particular account, ſee the New State 
three eſtates of the realm, and is divided into ; of England, 
two houſes, the one called the upper houſe, E'NGLISH (A.) ſomething growing, or horn 
or houſe of peers, and the other the lower in, or belonging to Eg d. | 
houſe, or houſe of commons; the houſe of ENGRA*FF or GRAFF (v.) to perform the 
lords is the ſupreme court of judicature inthe operation of 9 
land, from whence there lies no appeal; the ENGRA/FFING (S.) in Gardening, the in · 
houſe of commons conſiſts of 513 knights, ſerting or fixing a eyon or lip cut off from 
citizens, and burgeſſes of England and Nals, one tree, on the ſtock of another, in order to 
choſe by the people by virtue of the king's correct and improve its fruit. 
writ ; it conſiſts generally of the flower of Engraſfing for the Small. Par; ſee Inocu- 
the gentry, ſome of them noblemens ſons, lation. 
privy-counſellors, courtiers, men learned in ENGRAI'L (V.) to make the edges of a thing 
the law; officers and commanders, mer - ragged, or with circular indentions, like the 
| teeth of a large ſaw. f 
fortunes, with the advantage cf a liberal ENGRATLED (A.) in Heraldry, is when the 
and genteel education: By theſe two houſes, | edges of a thing appear ragged, being full of 
with the king's aſſent, old laws are repealed, { circular breaches or notches, the convex fide 


— 


and new ones made, grievances redreſſed, and | whereof is uppermoſt, 


ſubſidies graated to the king, as they in their ENGRAY'VE (V.) to cut any figure upon the 
wiſdom think fit. In each houſ a peaker  ſorface of filver, copper, &c. 
is choſen in the nature of a prefident, beſore ENGRA/VING (S.) the art of repreſenting 
whom the mace is carried, when he goes in any thing upon the ſurface of metal, by cut- 
and out, and laid down before him, while he ting ſtrokes thereon, to expreſs the ſhape and 
fits in the houſe : In the houſe of lords, the fhadow thereof. 
lord chancellor, or keeper of the great ſeal, EN GROSS V.) to tranſcribe any writing fair 
is commonly ſpeaker. For the quicker diſ- | after the rough copy isapproved ; alſo to buy 
patch of bufineſs, each houſe chuſe their | up, or vet the whole of a commodity into 
committes, by whom the matter is exa- one or few peoples hands, in order to advance 
mined into, digeſted, and the reſalt thereof | the price. 
reported by their chairman to the houſe, to ENGUI/CHE (A.) in Heraldry, is when a 
which the houſe agrees, either in whole, or chief has two lines drawn from the middle 
in part; if not, it 1s commonly re-commit- j of the upper edge to the fides, the depth of 
ted: When a bill is paſſed in either of the . ball che chief. ; 
houſes, it is ſent to the other for their con- 'NGYSCOPE (S.) an inſtrument ſo made. 
currence z and when both houſes are agreed, and contrived, that thoſe creatures or bei 
it lies in the king's breaſt to make it a law that, by reaſon of their exceeding ſwallne 
by his royal aſſent. When the parliament is | are imperceptible to the natural eye, may, 
adjourned, all things debated in both houſes by the help thereof, be plainly and eaſily ſeen 
remain in fatu guo, and at the next meeting and known; the ſame with m70rs, 
may be brought to an iſſue; but when it is * NH NCE V.) co raiſe or en ereaſe the price 
prorogued,” all bills paſſed in either houſe, or value of a thing. 
without the royal affent, muſt at the next ENHA/NCEMENT {S.) the raifing or en- 
aſſembly begin anew, before they can be creafing the price or value of a thing. 
broughtto perfection: When diffolved, there ENIGMA (S.) a dark, obſcure, or difficult 
u no parhament till the king iſſues out new. © queſtion, ſpeech, or propoſi on, commonly 
writs. The ſecond court is the king's pr vy called ariddle. 
council, conſiſtiag of noble men and others f ENIGMAYTICK or ENIGMA'/TICAL (A.) 
ſeveral capacities j the choice and numbet are dark, obſcure, hard, difficult, diſguiſed ; of 
at the king's pleaſure, and of- courſe the | or pertaining to a riddle, GC 
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ENI/GMATIST . 1 waker, wor 
inventor of ii 

ENJOIN'(V.) to IO order, or charge 
to do ſometbing. 

ENJOY” V.) to fſels, make uſe of, or re- 
ENJO ceive the be t and advantage of a thing, 
* (S.) PIT, ſatis- 

Aion 

ENLARGE (V.) to e, extend, make 

bigger; alſo to ſet a perion at liberty that 
Was a priſoner, 

ENLARGEMENT &y the making a 2 
digger or more — alſo the ſe 

iloners at liber 

4 GHTEN (V vas give vr enereaſe light ; 
to make a thipg clear, to take away objecti 
ons, or remove difficulties ; to inform or 

conyince a perſon of ſomething he was 

dubious or ee 48" ** 

ENLI'VEN, { V.) 40 make briſk, to ſtir up, + 
quicken, invigorate, or put in mation. 

ENMANCHE! (A. ) ſee Enguiobe, 

E/'NMITY (S.) bated, malice, evil will, 

ENN 5 SITE. (8.) jo Chrenelagy, « 
11152 or period of nineteen ſolar years. 

- E'AGON (S.) in Geometry, a figure that 
ath nine ſides, and as many angles. 

ENNEA TIC AL. (A.] a ward Ggnifying the 
ninth in order. 

ENN/IS (S.) the chief town in the Co. of 
Clare, in the Pr. of Muſter, ſends two mem - 
bers to parl. It ſtands, 96 W. S. W. of Duþ- 

lin, Its weekly markets are on thurſday, 


Wexford; and Pr. of Leinſter, ſends two 


Dublin. 

ENN 'S'KILLEN (S. the chief town iatheCo. 
of Fermanazb, in the Pr. of Lier, ſends two 
members to, part; It ſtands 74 al. N. W. of 
Dublin. Its weekly markets are on thurſday. 

ENNO'/BLE (V.) to raiſe to a degree of ho- 
nour that a perſon had not before, to make 
famous or renowned 

ENODA'TION (S.) the anſwering riddles, the; 
untying, unrayelling, or taking away knots 

or obſtruttions, whether real or figurative. 

ENO'RMITY (S.) the heinouſneſs, notori- 
95 or the greatneſs of a crime or miſ-· 

demeanor. 

ENO RIO Us (A.)] irregular, et rule, or- 
der, or ſquare ; alſo heinous, or very bad. 

ENO OH (Part.) as much as is ſufficient to 
do a thing 

SMOKE (v ) to ſearch, aſk, or look after, 
vr examine into a thing. 

ENRA'GE (V.) to make angry, to vex, teaze, 
or make mad. 

ENRI'CH (V.) to make a perſon rich by add- 
ing great wealth to his former eſtate ; alſo.to 
| beautify, or adorn by carving, painting, or 
other ornaments. 1 

 ENRI/CHMENT{S, ) the having great wealth, 
beauty, or e r perſon J 

or thibg had before, 


EN; T. 
BRO L * to n Nan down upon a 
ſt or roll. 

ENROTMENT(S ) the 
down in a book, roll, or lit; .a particular 
peculiar to apprentices, who may eafkily 

aſide t their indentures, and leave their maſters, 

if they are not enrolled within the firſt year 

of their ſervitude ; but not without very 


> vrit or entered 


eat difficulty if they ate. 
ENS or BEI * (8. n Metaphyficks any 
thing that the mind apprehends, and of 


which it can affirm, depy, prove, or diſ- 

prone; in a more feftrained Senſe, it ſignifies 

_ Jomethiag to which there are real attributes 

belonging, or that which bas a reality not 
out of the intelle&, but in itſelf. 


ENN 'SCOR THY. (S.) a town in the Co. of 
members to parl. It ftands 532 al. S. of; 


on] 
K | Bi Rationis, ſomething which exiſts only 
imagination, 

NSA PLE (S.] a copy, pattern, or exam - 
ple to work or do after. 

ENSHRIVNE (v.) to put and preſerve in a 
colfer, &c. as a holy relit or ſacred thing, 
much pragied in Romy countries by pre- 
tended ſaints and facred relics. 

Fe (8+) in a company of foot ſoldiers, 
that officer that bears ox carties the colours; 
in Heraldry, it is an eſcutcheon, in which the 
. trophies of honour of a particular family are 


ted, 

ENSTA'L or INSTA/L{V.) to create, poke, 
or admit a perſon a member or knight of the 
order of the garter. 

ENSTA'LMENT (s.) the act or ceremo- 
ny of making or creating knights of the 


ENSUE” (V, to follow as a conſ ence from 
what is already done, or gone be 

ENTA/BL ATURE (S.) alfo called — * 
in Arc bitacture, that part of an order, which 
is over the capital of a column, containing 
the architrave, freeze * cornice; alſo the 
laſt row of ſtones on the top of the wall of a 
. whereon the timbers and covering 


ENTAIL (V.) to leave an eſtate. to aperſon, 
and his or her bers. 

ENTAVL (S.) in Law, fignifies fee-tail, or an 
inheritance limited to certain conditions, 
which. the poſſeſſor cannot alter. 

ENTA/NGLE (V.) to tender an affair difficult 
by perplexing and mixing it with many dif- 
fculties, 

ENTE'NDMENT (S.) the true and real mean- 
ing of a word in the place where it is uſed, 
which according to. different relations and 
circumſtances may have ſometimes a quite 
different ſigniſica tion. 

ENTER (V.) to come or go into a place; alſo 
to note or write down in a book. or liſt ; alſo 
to ſignify to the officers of the cuſtoms, ex- 
ciſe, &c, the quantity of goods to be im- 
rted, exported, or {et to ſale at home; in 

Fea Aﬀairs, it is to board a ſhip by violence, 

in order to make a prize of ber. 


© nas roach 8.0 un tognider a 
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— or converſing By word, j*  frous, ridfcutous; or abfurd notions in refigi- 


inteſtines, commonly called a rupture, occa- 
floned' ſometimes by the extehfſon of the 

lower parts of the peritoneum, which con- 
tain the inteſtines, and ſometimes by Le 

trains by Eſting / great weights, coughs, or 
crying, which ſubject en much to this 
 risfbrtune., 

ENTERO'LOGY {S.) a diſcourſe, diſſertation, 

or treatiſe of the inwards ;- bowels, or en- 
trails of any creature. 

ENTERO'MPHALUS S.) that ſort of rupture 

© where the entrails burſt out at the navel. 

EN TERPLE/DE- (V.) in Law, to diſcuſs or 

try a point incidently falling out, before the 
principal cauſe can be determined. 

E'NTERPRIZE (S.) an undertaking of an 

affair, buſineſs, or concern; an attempt, 
or defien. 

FE'NTERPRIZE V.) to ſet or go about any 
affair or bufinefs ; to undertake the doing 
or perfecting of à thing. y 

ENTE'RR (V.) to burry a dead corpſe, and 
commonly means with the pomp and ſolem- 
nities of the particular country where we 

live, in a church, church-yard, or ſome 
conſecrated or appointed place for that pur- 

„with certain religious ceremonies, 

ENTE'RRMENT or INTERRMENT (S.) 
the act of burying, or 2 a dead corpſe in 

the ground; by the Church Law, the ex- 
conimunicated are not to be enterred in con- 
ſecrated ground; the Ancients burnt their 
dead, as do the Indians at this day; burning 
ccaſed among the Romans in the empire of 

the Antonines, 

ENTERTA'IN (V.) to treat or uſe perſons 

with civility and reſpect, by furniſhing them 
with all the neceſſaries and conveniencies of 
lifez alſo to pleaſe or amuſe them by ſing- 
ing, playing upon muſical inftruments, tell- 
ing diverting ſtories, acting plays, &c. 

ENTERTAUNING (A.) pleaſing, diverting, 
agrecable, ' 

ENTERTAVNMENT (S.) the vfage or re- 
teption a perſon meets with, either from his 
friends or enemies; alſo any diverſion, as a 
pay, concert of muſick, &c. 

E'NTHEMA (S.) a ſtyptick, or medicine to 
ſtop bleedin 

ENTHE'MAP 
clefts of trees. 

ENTHRA'L (V.) to bring into ſlavery or 
bondage; to captivate, ſubjugate, or bring 

under the command of another. 

ENTERO NE (v.) to eftabliſh, or ſet upon 
a —— 

ENTHU'SIASM CS.) a prophetic k or poetick 
rage, ſpirit, or fury, Chen * the 
mind, enſlames and raifes the imagination, 
and makes it think and expreſs things extra- 
ordinary and furprizing ; but the ward i ge- 

_ nerallyapplied to thoſe pet ſona who pretend to 


or writing. 
ENTEROFCELE (S.) the falling down of the 


A S.) graſs ſtruck into the] 


ENT 


ous matters, and thereby takes away both 

' reaſon and revelation, and ſubſtitutes in the 
room thereof the groundleſs fancies, and ob- 
ſtinate reſult of ſelf. wHlednefs, by uſing ex- 
travagant geſtures and. words, pretending to 
things not only improbable, but alſo impoſ- 
fible. 

ENT HUS AST (S) commonly means 2 
perſon poiſoned with the notion of being di- 
vinely inſpired when he is not, and upon that 
account commits a great number of irregula- 
rities both in words and actions. 2 

ENTHUSIA'STICAL. or ENTHUSIA S- 
TICK CA.) wild, irregular, ſomething be- 
longing to, or acted by the ſpirit of enthu- 

| fiaſm, delufion, or madneſs, * 
ENTHYME'ME S.) in Logic, is an argu- 
ment conſiſting only of two propofitions, 
antecedent and a conſequent deducted from 
it, and is the moſt ſimple and elegant of all 
argumentations, being what the mind, in 
arguing cloſely, commonly makes without 
at all attending to the form. thereof. - 

ENTI'CE (v.) to perſuade, or cunningly draw 

a perſon in to do ſomething contrary to his 

mclination ; and commonly meant in a bad 

fenſe. | 

ENTT'CEMENT (S.) a lure or bait to draw a 

perſon in to do ſomething, and commonly to 

commit ſome unwarrantable act. | 

ENTYRE CA.) compleat, whole, perfect. 

ENTITTATIVELV (Part. an abſtraction or 

retrenchment of all the circumſtances from a 

Ming under conſideration, or when a thing 

is conſidered nakedly and preciſely according 

to what it is in itſelf, without any thing ex- 
trinſick. So Peter, when conſidered ent ia. 
rively,'s a thing, ſubſtance, body, &c. with - 
out regarding his being a man, a lord, a Buſ- 

band, learned, &c. | 7 

E'NTITY (CS.) a being, conſidered phyſically, 

or rather the actual eſſence, or exiſtence of a 

thinking or rational being. 

ENTO'/MB (S.) to bury, or ſhut up a perſon 

or thing in the grave, or obſcurity. 

ENTOY/ERorINTOTVRE {S ) in Heraldry, 

is a bordure charged intirely with things 

without life. | 

ENTRAILS (S.) the inteſtines or guts of an 

animal, and ſometimes it is uſed more gene- 

rally for the viſcera, or all the parts con- 
tained in the bodies of animals. 

E'NTRANCE (S.“ the door or paſſage to a 

houſe, room, caſtle, city, &c, alſo the firſt 

beginning of any art, ſcience, or other matter. 

ENTRA'P (V.) to catch in a ſnare or gin, 

to come over flily, or catch hold of a word 

craftily. | 

ENTREA'T (V.) to defire, beg, beſoech, 

or earneſtly ſolicit for a favour; alſo to 

handle or diſcourſe upon a matter, 

ENTREA'TY (S.) an earneft ſolicitation; a 

begping, praying, or beſeeching. 


haye divine revelation, to ſepport ſome mon- 


E'NTRING (S.) the beginning, or ſetting 
Kka about 
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about a thing; in Var, the boarding a ſhip, | 


or ftorming a town ; in Trade, the giving an 
account ; 

the cuſtorns ; alſo to write down under ſome 
proper head, the particulars of any commo- 


dity. 

: E/NTRIES (S.) with Hunters, are thoſe places 
or thickets through which deer are found 
lately to have paſſed, by which means their 

' bigneſs or fize is gueſſed at, and then the 
hounds or beagles are put to them for the 


view. 

- ENTRU'SION or INTRUSION (S.) is a 
violent or rude thruſting one's ſelf into com- 
pany, without the leave or conſent of the 
perſons preſent ; and in Law, it is an illegal 
entrance into lands or tenements void of a 

; pi, by a perſon who has no right to 


_ - 

ENTRY (S.) a long, narrow paſſage to a houſe, 
room, Sc. alſo the pompous proceſſion of an 

ambaſſador, prince, &c upon ſome publick 
occaſion ; in Law, it is the taking poſſeſſion 
of lands or tenements. 

ENTWYNE (V.) to ſurround, to cling, grow, 
or twiſt about a thing or place. 

'ENVE/LOPE (V.) to wrap up, hide, fold, or 
_ a thing obſcure, dark, unknown, or 


cen. 

ENVE/LOPE (S.) in Ferrification, is a mount 
of earth raiſed in the ditch of a place, and 
ſometimes beyond it, being either in the 
form of a fimple parapet ; or of a ſmall 
rarppart, bordered with a parapet; they 
are ſometimes called fillons, contreguggds,) 
conſerves, Junettes, &c. 

ENVE'NOM (V.) to poiſon, infect, corrupt, 
or ſpoil a thing. | 

F/NVIOUS (A.) ſpiteful, malicious, one that 
grudges or repines at the proſperity or happi- 
nels of another, 

E/NVIOUSNESS (S.) batred, ſpite, malice, 
vexation at the ſucceſs or happineſs of others. 

ENVIRON (V.) to encompaſs, ſurround, 
grow, or ſtand about a perſon, place, or t ing; 
and eſpecially applied to an army that be- 
fieges a town. 

ENU'"MERATE (V.) to repeat, number, or 

.  reckonup particularly, fingly, or one by one. 
ENUMERA'TION (S.) reckoning, number- 
ing, or caſting up; alſo repeating the par- 

* ticu'ars of a thing, 

ENUNCIA'TION (S.) a pronqyncing or 
naming, without applying. 

E'NVOY S., a perſon deputed, or ſent pur- 
poſely to negotiate ſome particular affair with 
a foreign prince or ſtate, but not deemed ſo 
honourable as an ambaſſador ; thoſe ſent from 
Eagland, France, &c, to Genoa, the princes 
of Germany, and other petty princes and 
ſtates, do not go in quality of ambaſſadors, 


: 


but exwoy:, and are commonly perſons of lower 
rank ; likewiſe when the meſſage from one 

reat prince or king to another is not extraor- 
2 important, it is frequently done under 


of envvy ; there ate two ſorts, 


a ſhip's cargo to the officers of | 
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the one ordinary, the other extraordinary 
both kinds — 2 protection of the law of 
nations, and all the privileges of ambaſſadors, 

only the ſame ceremonies are not performed 
to them; when they are appointed to con- 
tinue any conſiderable time, they are called 
refidents. 

ENU/RE (V.) to accuſtom or uſe one's ſelf 
to do ſomething. 

ENU/RNY 'S.) in Heraldry, is the bordure of 
5 1 of arms charged with any kind of 

aſts. | : | 

E'NVY (S.) a malicious uneaſineſs at the pro- 
ſperity of other people. 

E (V.) to grudge, repine, or be uneaſy 

at. the ſucceſs of another. 

ENWRATP (V.) to ſold up, encloſe, or wrap 

up in any thing. 

EO/LIPILE (S.] an hydraulick inftroment, 
confiſting of a hollow, metalline ball, with a 
ſlender neck or pipe, ariſing from, or coming 
out of it; the ball being filled with water, 
and expoſed to the fire, produces a ſtrong blaſt 
of wind through the neck or pipe; for which 
reaſon Des Cartes, and ſame others, uſe it to 
account for the natural cauſe and generatian 
of winds ; if the neck is not made to ſcrew 
off and on, it may be filled thus; heat the 
ball red hot, and throw it into a veſſel of 
water, and it will all itſelf about two thirds, 
which is uſed as above. 

E'PACT (S) a Chbrondlovical Term, fignifying 
the number of 11 days, which the ſolar 
994 contains more than the lunar; from 

nce it follows, that the moon being new 
the firſt of January, ſhe muſt of conſequence 
be 11 days old upon the laſt of December fol- 
lowing ; at the end of the next year, adding 
theſe 11 days, the moon will be 22 days be- 
fore the ſun, and at the end of the third year 
33 days; then by taking off 30 days, for an 
intercalary month, there remains 3 for the 

* ſo the next year it will be 14, &c. 

ut we muſt obſerve, that in the biſſextile, 
or leap year, the epea# contains 12 days; ſo 
that from 4 you go to 15, to 26, &c, Now 
to know the day of the moon, the number 
of the current epaF muſt be taken, the num- 
ber of the months paſt ſince March inclufive, 
and the number of the preſent day of the 
month; theſe three being added together, if 
the ſum is leſs than 30, that is the day of 
the moon; but if they exceed 30, the exceſs 
is the moon's age ; this rule is not quite un- 
exceptionable, but may ſerve ſuffici 
near for common uſes, 

E'PAGOGE (S.) a bringing in, or import- 
ing from another country ; alſo examining 
or diſcourfing by croſs queſtions. 

EPANO'RTHOSIS (S.) 4 rhetorical Hgure, 
ty which the orator revokes and corrects 
ſomething alle befoſÞ, as too weak, and 
ſupplies it with thing ſtronger, and more 
conformable to the paſſion he is agitated by. 

EPAU'LE (S.) in Fort cation, is the * 
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of the baſtion, or the angle made by the 
and flank 


EPAU'LEMENT (S.) 2 fide work haſtily | 


thrown up to cover the men or the cannon ; 
 #t is ſometimes uſed for a demy baſtion, con- 


fiſting of a face and flank, placed at the point | 


of a horn or crown-work, &c. 

EPE/NTHESIS (S.) in Grammar, the doub- 

ling or adding of a letter in a word, as relli- 
'o for religie, 

E'PHA, E'PHAH, er E'PHI (S.) an Hebrew 
- meaſure of capacity ; of which there were 
two forts, the common one, and that of the 

ſanctuary; the firſt held 60 pounds of water 
or liquor of the ſame weight, at 16 ounces 
to the pound, which makes eight  congii, 
three muids or buſhels, and three fats ; this 
is the ſame meaſure with the ampbora Roma- 
na, metreta, pes cubicus, or quadrantal, which 
is about 144 Eng/i/Þ gallons ; though it is 
commonly ſuppoſed abundantly leſs, few 
making it more than 7 gallons, The epba 
of the ſanctuary was one third larger, ſo that 

. - three common ephas were two of the ſanc- 

tuary; which reconciles the ſeeming diffe- 

- rence about Solomon's brazen ſea ; 2 Chron, 

iv. 5. it is ſaid to contain 3000 cp, and 
1 Krngs vii. 26. it is ſaid to hold but 2000. 

EPHE/MERIS or EPHEME'RIDES S.) in 

- Aftronomy, tables which ſhew the planets 
places every day at noon ; it is by the help 
of theſe tables that eclipſes are calculated, 


the conjunction and aſpects of the planets | 


found out, and horoſcopes or ſchemes of the 
heavens conſtructed, Kc. 

E'PHETA or E PHET (S. certain ma- 
giftrates among the ancient Athenans, intti- 
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which was compoſed of gold, blue, purple 
crimſon, and twifted cotton : Upon that par 


which came upon his two ſhoulders were two 
large precious ſtones, upon each of which 
were engraven the name of. ſu tribes : Where 
it croſſed his breaſt, was a ſquare ornament 
ſet with twelve precious ſtones, each -fwhich 
had engraven on it the name of one tribe. 
It is ſometimes taken for the pectoral, and 
for the Urim and Thummim ; and although 
it was an ornament peculiar to the prieſts, 
yet it was ſometimes given to laymen: Da- 
vid wore it in the ceremony of removing the 
ark from the houſe of O- Edom to Je uſa- 
lem, Cc. The Levites, though their buſineſs 
was to attend the temple, yet they were ge- 
nerally habited as — — and only 
upon ſolemn occaſions, aftet the building cf 
the temple, they wore epbods, 
E”PHORI (S.) certain Lacedemonian magiſ- 
trates ſet up by 4{beopompur, king of Sparta, 
to be a curb upon the regal power; for they 
were a ſort of check upon the kings; ſome 
autho:s ſay there were nine of them choſe at 
a time, though it is certain, there never were 


— 


above five of them together ; their buſineſs 


| related to the care of religion; they preſided 


| 


in the publick feſtivals and ſhews; they gave 
ſentence upon thrones, all other magiſtrates 


being irferior to then; even the kings of 
| Sparta were obliged to obey their ſummons, 


and appear at the bar, when they were 
charged with male- adminiſtration; they 
kept the publick treaſure, made war and 
peace, and were fo ablolute, that Ariforie 


makes their government equal to the prero- 
gatives of a mouvarchy. 


tuted by king Demephen, to look into and EPIBATE'RIUM (S.] among. the ancient 


judge of caſual murders ; there were 50 
Athenians and as many Argives to diſcharge 
this truſt, who were not admitted till they 


were full 50 years old, and of unſpotted re- 


tation in their life and manners. 
EPHIA'LTES (S.) in Phyfict, a diſeaſe com- 
monly called the night-mare, affecting per- 
ſons aſleep; it is occafioncd by the ſtomach's 
being filled with food difficult of digeſtion, 
which prevents the parties fetching breath 
freely ; young perſons are much more ſubject 
to it than od z alſo the name of a fictitious 
ziant, the ſuppoſed ſon of Neptune, who 
grew a finger's breadth every month, and 
who truſting to his great ſtature and itrength, 
with his brothe? Cetas, made war age inſt 
the gods, and was thrown down into hell by 
Jupiter. : 
E'PHOD (S.) a kind of girdle, worn by the 
| Jo prieſts, which was brou; ht from be- 
ind the neck over the two ſhouiders, and ſo 
hanging down before, was put acroſs upon 
the ſtomach, and ſo carried round the waiſt 
twice, as & girdle to the tunick, baving ats 
extremities brought before, hanging as low as 
the ground: There were two ſorts of epboas, 
one of plain linen, for the common prieſts, 


Greeks, a. ſpeech or copy of verſes rehearſed 
by a perſon of condition to his friends and ac- 
quaintance, at his return home after a long 
abſence, wherein he gave ſolemn thanks to 


the gods for his ſafe return. 
EPICA/RPIUM S) in FH, is a medicine 
like to a plaiſter or cataplaim, compounded of 
ſharp and penetrating ingredients, as helle- 
bore, garlick, &c. which are bound round the 
wrifis of perſon's at the beginnings of fevers, 
agues, &c. both to prevent the ill effects 


- and another embroidered, for the high prieſt, | 


1 


thereof, and to remove or cure them. 

EPICE/DIUM S.) among the Greeks and La- 
1ins, was a poem reheaiſcd during the per- 
formance of the funeral rites of a perſoa of 
diſtinction. 


EPICE'NE (A.) a Grammatical term, figni- 


fying commoa to both ſexes, or that the per- 
ſon or thing cal ed by tnat word or nam-, 
is ſometimes mae, lometimes female; as, 
child, means either a boy or gi, parent, a 
father or mother, &c. 
EPICE RASTICES S.) in P, medicines 
which by their temperate moiſture ſoften or 
di unt acrimonious humours, and aſſuage pain. 
E PICK (A.) an epithet applied to a poem, the 
ſubje of Which M a fignal action of ſome 
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hero, ſuch as Homer's Hiad and , 
iii d, Milton's Paradiſe Loft, Oc. 

Thi term is never applied but ro compoſi- 

tons, the ſubje whereof is lofty, inſtruc- 

tive, and ſerious ; for which reaſon, come- 
dier cannot be called epic poems, becauſe 
their actions are more diverting than impor- 
tant; it is aſo called Epe s. 

BPICRA'SIS (8. ) 4 rempering, mingling; or 
mixing together; alſo in —_— is mak - 

ing or giving jadgment upon a diſeaſe. 

EPICURE 8.) a perſon that minds little but 

the gratification of his fenſes, inclined to riot, 
and all manner of voluptuouſneſs, eſpecially 

in eating and drinking. | 

EPICURE'ANS (S.) an ancient ſect of philo- 
ſophers, who adhered to the opinion of Epi- 

curut; they have in all ages been very much 
cried ont againſt for the badneſs of their mo- 
rals ; but ſeveral authors, both ancient and 
modern, have erid*avoured to vindicite 
them from this aſperfion, by ſhewing, that 
they who kept cloſe to the doctrine of their 
maſter, did not place their fom i um bonum, 
or greateſt happineſs, in any ſenſual or brutiſh 
leaſures, but in the pure pleaſures of the 
ind, which reſult from the practice of vir- 
tue There was indeed a ſet af men, who 
preteneed to be of this ſect, and interpret- 
Ing this philoſopher in a groſs ſenſe, made 
their happineſs conſiſt in the gratification of 
the ſenſyua} appetire ; but theſe were called 
the ſophiſts of this ſect. 

EPICU'RISM (S. the doctrine or ſyſtem of 
pbiloſophy maintained by Epicurus, who pla- 
ced his ſummum bonum in the enjoyments 
of the pleaſures of this life, which ſome 

interpreted in 4 ſenſual, and others in an 
intellectual ſer.fe, 

PPICURT/ZE (V.) to live or indulge one's ſelf 
in all manner of ſenſualities. 

FPpPICYeUB (S.) in the ancient Afrmmomy, a 
little circle invented to ſolve the ſtations and 
retrogradations of the planets, whoſe centre 
is in the circumference of another greater 
one, which is the eccentrick of a planet; 
in this eccentrick the centte of the eprieycle 

moves; carrying with it the planet fixed in 
its cireumfetence, the centre of the planet all 
the way moving regularly along the circum- 
ference of the epreyeie : when downwards, 
according to the order of the figns, and con- 
trary when upwards. The great circle is 
called the deferent of the epicycie ; but ex- 
nte ſhews all thefe inventions as vain as 
they are uſeleſs, and that the earth's motion 
not onfy ſolves the apparent phenomenon, 
but alſo agrees with calculation, which the 
- others did not. : 
 EPICY'CLOID(S.) a geometrical curve gene- 
rated by the revolution of a point of the pe- 
riphery of a circle along the convex or con- 
cave Mit of another circle. b 
EPI DP NA S.) f-afts of Apollo at Delpboi 
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thoſe diys among the people, and on ſhe laßt 
day hymns were ſung to bid them adieu, 


as in their theology they were not allowed to 

be omniprefent, time was allowed them to 

go from place to place to receive the vows of 

their adorers. 1 

EPIDE'MICK or EPIDE/MICAL (A.) in 

- Phyfick, is ſometimes uſed for a contagious or 
catching diſeaſe, communicable from one-to 
another, ſuch as the plague, pox, &c- but it 
—— — meant of a general or 

preading diſorder, by means of a contagious 
and infectious corruption of the air, whereby 
| people are univerſaliy affected without com- 

municating with others. 8 

EPIDERMIS (S.) the cuticula or ſcarf-ſkim ; 
it has neither veins, arteries, nor nerves, 
whence it is inſenſible. | 

EPIDE/SIS (S.) the ing of blood by 
cloſing the lips of, and binding up a wound. 

EPID&Y/SMUS (S) a ſwathe, roller, bandage, 
&c. for a wound or fore. 

EPiGA*STRION (S.) the forepart of the 
abdomen or lower belly. | 

EPIGE'NEMA (S.) a- ſurplus, or ſo 
added over and above what immediately be- 
longs to a thing; in Phyſich, it is taken for a 
ſymptom of a diſeaſe. | 4 

EPIGLO/P'T1S (S.) the fifth cartilage or griſtle 
of the larynx, the cover of the flap of the 
windpipe, a thin, moveable cartilage, in form 
of a leaf of ivy, or little tongue. 9 11 

E'PIGRAM (S.] a ſhort or little poem, 
with a conceit or point of wit; which when 
long, grows flat, and ſeldom thrives above 
two or three couplets ; the meaning of the 
word is an inſcription, being firſt — upon 
trophies, ſtatues, or pictures; but afterwards 
were taken in a more lax ſenſe, for a ſhort 
and ſmart poetical performance, as well lau- 
datory as ſatyrical ; it is looked upon as the 
loweſt part of poetry, becauſe its ſubti/ty 
and fineneſs rather turns upon the words than 
the thoughts, and fo may be deemed but a 
fort of punning ; others include all ſhort, 

_ lively performances under this na ne. 

CPIGRA'MMATIST (S.) a writer, maker, 
or inventor of epigrams. : 

E'PIGRAPHE (S.) aninſcription or title cary- 
ed or wrote upon a ſtatue, &c. 

E/PiLEPSY (S.) is either a convulſion of the 
whole body, or ſome of its parts, attended 
with a deprivation of ſenſes and underfſtand- 
ing, returning from time to time in fits or 
pa roxy ſms; the patient falling inſtantly and 
ſuddenly down, then grinds bis teeth, a 
at the mouth, and frequently ſhakes his 
head, arms, legs, &c. and oftentimes attend - 
ed with an involuntary flux of urine, &. 

EPILE'PTICAL or EPILE'PTICK. (A) a 
perſon troubled with, or medicines good for, 

the epilepſy. | a 

E'PILOGUE (S.) the laſt or finiſhing part of 


and Mitrus, and of Drana at Argos; where 
- theſe dcities were ima ined to be preſent Fs 


a diſcourſe, treatife, &c, wherein '3 made a 


and ſet them forwards on their journey atid 


EPINI/CION (S.) among the Greets, was 
-» feaſt or publick rejoicing for a victory ob- 

tained, or a N ſong or poem. 
I the teaſt of the adoration. 


the Hlearben: uſing this word to fignify the ap- 
, pearance of their gods upon earth, from 
hence the Chriſtians borrowed it. 
N HONE/MA (S.) a figure in Rbetorick, 
fignifying a ſententious kind of exclamation,” 
frequently added after a narrative or rehearſal 
of apy thing remarkable, containing a lively 
and cloſe ion on the ſubject there ſpok- 
en of. 
EPI'PHORA ($.) in Medicine, a diſeaſe of the 
es, conſiſting of an unuſual defluxion of 
rheum, attended ſometimes with heat, red- 
neſs, and twitching. 
EPVPHYSIS (S.) in Anatomy, a bone grow- 


to another, _ f 

EPIPLOCE/LE (S.) a kind of hernia or rup- 

ture, occahoned by the falling down of the 

.., caul into the ſcrotum or cod. 

EPIPLOVICK. (A.) an epithet applied to thoſe 
veins and arteries, which are diſtributed thro? 

tte caul. 

EPIPLO “ON ( 
brane, which covers the in 

named the caul. { 

EPISCOPACT'DE (S.) the murdering a biſhop 

by any of his N 

- EPI'SCOPACY or EPI'SCOPAL GOVERN- 

_ MENT. (S.) that form of church dilcipline 
wherein biſhops are the heads and governors, 
28 in the church of England, G. 

EPI'SCOPAL (A. 3 relating to a 

ſhop or biſhoprick. 

EPI/SCOPAL GOVERNMENT (S)) is the 
governing a dioceſs by one perſon, who pre- 
fides over a clergy or church, and iles a 
juriſdiction in religious matters. 

EPI/'SCOPAL PARTY, or EPISCOPA'LI- 
ANS (S.) a name given to thoſe who kept to 
the doctrine of the church of Eng/and, and 
the government of the church by biſhops, as 
it was before the reform: tion; they retain 
the, greateſt part of the canon law, the de- 
cretals of the popes, the liturgy, &c, more 
ſprictly than the Cat holicks themſclves in 
many places do; but in matters of faith they 
are much the ſame with the Calwinfts, 

EPI'SCOPATE (S.) the office, power, or ju- 
riſdict ion of a biſhop. 

E/PISODE (S.) a digte ſſion, or a ſeparate, in- 


8.) in Avatony, 2 fatty mem- 
ez, 


_  cident ſtory, or action, which an hiſtorian} 


or poet inſerts, and connects with his princt- 
pal action, that the work may be furniſhed 
with the greater variety; allo the ſecond 
part of the ancient tragedy. 


E 
cines that draw bliſters, or collect the hu- 
mors together in an extraordinary manner 


into one place. 

EPISTEMO'NARCH (S.) an officer in the 
Greek church, who was appointed to inſgect 
every thing relating to faith, | 

EPI'STLE (S) a letter or ſhort. treatiſe upon 
any ſubject directed to one or mote perſons; 
this term is ſeldom uſed now, except for 
letters wrote in verſe, or dedications or pre- 
faces to books ; letters wrote in the modern 
language are not ſtiled epif/es ; but thoſe 
wrote in the ancient are; in the common- 
prayer book, on portion of ſcripture uſed in 

the communion ſervice, is called the PP, 
becauſe it is commonly taken out t 
part of the New Teſtament called the epif/es, 

ugh not always. 

EPI/'STOLARY (A.) after the mode, or in 
the form of a letter, 

EP1'STYLE (S.) in the ancient Arcbitecture, 
was what is now called architrave. 

E'PITAPH (S.) at firſt ſignified certain yerſes 
ſung at funerals in honour of the dead, and 
repeated every anniverſary ; but at t 
it means the inſcription upon the monument 
of a deceaſed perſon. nor 

EPITHALA'MIUM S.) a nuptial ſong, or 
a poetical compoſition, or poem, made fit for, 
or upon the marriage between two perſons of 


diſtinction. 
Pharmacy, A liquid Fo- 


EPITHE/ME S.) in 
mentation of a ſpiritous kind, applied er- 
ternally to the heart or liver, to ſtrengthen 
and comfort them, or to correct ſome difor- 
der in or near them. 

EPITHET (S.) a noun adjectiyve joined 
to a ſubſtantive, to expreſs its quality; 
it alſo ſignifies a ſurname, or 


EPITHY'ME (S.) a medicinal plant brought 
from Candia and Venice; it ſoon periſhes un- 
leſs it meet with ſome other plant to povrjſh 
it; thoſe which grow on thyme and flax are 
the moit common; its ſeed 1s very ſmall, and 
its ſtalk full of long fibres like hairs. 

EPI'TOME (S.) an abridgment or reduction 

of a large book into a ſmall one, by retrench- 

ing the ſuperfluous matter, and retaining that 

only which immediately concerns the ſuhject 

| 3 the heads or principal part of any 
thing. 

EPITOMIZE (V.) to abridge or reduce a 
large book into a ſmall compaſs. 

EPITRU/PE (S.) a figure in Rherorich, where- 
by an orator grants ſomething, which he may 
juſtly deny, the more eaſily to be granted 
ſomething, which he requires. 

EPITRO'PUS (58) a perſon choſe by thoſe 
Greek Chrifaans who live under the domi- 
nions of tbe 7urks, to act as an àbitra tor 
and determaner of their differences, thereby 
preventing the matters being carried before a 
turkiſh magiſtrate. 


BPISPA'S CKS (S.) . medi- 


EPLO' VE (A.) enn 
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ſhewn abroad, &c. | | 
EPOCH or E/POCHA (S.) in Chrono/ogy, an 
=ra, or point of time from whence years are 
numbered or accounted; that us*'d through- 
out Eure, commences at the nativity of 
chriſt ; but in Eng/and, it commences at the 
Incarnation, or annunciation of the Virgin 
Mary. which is nine months before it, com- 
monly called Lady Day, or the 25th day of 
March, at which time the year with us be- 
gins ; the Turks, Cc begin theirs from the 


flight, of Va bomet from Mecca to Medina, the 


1th of July, 622 of the Chriftian Epocha, or 
$335 of Te period; there are abun- 

- dance of different epocbas uſed by the An- 
cients and Moderns, for which fee the 
writers of Cbronole y. ; 

E/PODE (S.) in the Lyr ct Poetry of the Greeks, 

das the third part or end of an ode. 

EPO/PEA (S.) in Poetry, the hiſtory or fable 
which makes the ſubject of au epick . 

E'PPING or E/PPING. STREET (S) in 
Her, has two confiderable markets weekly, 
on Thurſday for cattle, and on Friday for 
proviſions ; diſtant from Londen 15 computed, 
and 17 meaſured miles. 

E/PSOM S.) in Surrey, about 15 miles from 
Londen, which though but a village, has, by 
the great concourſe of gentry ard rich tradeſ- 
men who have country ſcats and lodgings in 
and near it all the ſummer, a market every 
day, which is plentifully ſuppli-d with all 
manner of neceſſaries; it has alſo two fairs 
annually, viz. in Eafter holy-days, and the 
4th of Faly; it is exceedingly pleaſant, and 
reckoned very healthful to drink the purg- 
ing- waters, that were found out here in 
1618, though it is not in quite ſo much re- 

tion as formerly. 

EPULO'T CRS (S.) in Phy/ck, dry, aftrin- 
ent medicines, which cicatrize or cloſe up 
fleſh ſeparated by a wound or ulcer, 

EQUABLLITY (S.) evenneſs, ſteadineſs, re- 
gularity, juſtneſs, proportion, &c, . 

E/QUABLE (A.) even, alike, equal, of the 
ſame proportion. 

E'QUABLE MOTION (S.) in Phyficks, is 
when a body always moves with the ſame 
volocity, having its motion neither acce- 
lerated nor retarded. 


* E'/QUABLENESS S.) a capacity of being made 


equal; alſo juſtneſs, exactneſs, or tiuth. 
E'QUABLY (Part.) evenly, equally. 
E'QUAL (A. one as much as another, even, 
Juſt, right, &c. a term of relation between 
two or more things, of the ſame magnitude, 
quantity, or quality; and when cenſidered 
mathematically, the quantities may indiffer- 
ently be ſubſtituted the one for the other, 
without varying the value ; for it is a fixed 
axiom, that any two things that are equal to, 
or as much as the ſame ti ird, are equa/ to or 
as much as one another; and if to or from 
_ equal things you add or ſubſtract equal things, 
or multiply or divide by equal thin,s, the 
ſums, remains, products and quot:ents of 


E QU 
the one to the other will be equal, 


dignity with another, or one as well qualified 
for the performance of any thing, either 


mechanically or literally, as another. 


A by equal parts of their 
roles. a 
E'QUAL ARITHMETICAL RATIOS S) 
are thoſe wherein the difference of the two 
lefs terms is equal to the difference of the two 
eater ; in Opricks, things that are ſaid to be 
cen under equal angles, are called eq 
Equal parts of the ſame interval or may 
tude, if unequally diftant from the eye ap- 
pear unequal. Equal objects, and at equal 
diſtances, only one placed directly, and the 


other obliquely, appear unequal, that placed 


directly appearing the bigger. . 
E'QUAL CIRCLES .S.) is one that is drawn 
with the ſame or an equal radius, or two or 
more circles, whoſe diameters are of the 
ſame length, are called equal circles, 
E'QUAL FIGURES (s.) are thoſe whoſe 
areas are equal, whether the figures are fimi- 
lar or not. The ſegments of ſpheres or cir» 
cles are of equal concavity or convexity, when 
they have the ſame ratio or proportion to 
the diameter of the ſpheres or ci 
whereof they are parts. 

E'QUAL GEOMETR.CAL RATIOS (S.) 
are thoſe whoſe I aſt terms are fimilar 
quot, or aliquant parts of the greater, &c. 
E'QUAL HYPERBOLAS (8) are thoſe 
' Whoſe ordinatcs to their intermediate axes 


diſtances from their vertices. 

E'QUAL SOLIDS (S.) are thoſe which con- 
tain each as much as the other, whoſe ſo- 

lidities are equal, whether their external 
form be the ſame or different. 

EQUA'LITY or EQUALNESS (S.) the like- 

neſs, ſameneſs, or agreeableneſs of a thing; 
in Aſtronomy, the circle of equality, according 
to Ptolemy, was. that which was invented to 
account for the eccentricity of the planets, 
and make their places to be more ecafily 
calculated. 

EQUALTZE (V.) to reduce perſons or things 
N different orders, or values, to the ſame, 
or an equiva ent value, or order. 

EQUANPYMITY (S.) a fteady and regular 

diſpoſition of mind, to bear and go through 
all accidents of life with the ſame evenneſs 
of mind and contentment. | 

E'/QUANT (S.) a circle in the old Aftronomy, 

imagined to be in the plane of the deferent, 
to regulate and adjuſt the planets motzons. 

EQUA'TION (S.) an equality, or making one 

tl.ing equal to another, and is commonly ap- 
plicd to aigebraical operations, in which it 
m ay be conſidered as the ratio of equaiity be- 
tween two quantities different y deno 1,ated 


or expreſſed, as four crowns are equal to one 
| _— . pound . 


EQUAL (S.) a perſon of the ſame rank or 


are equal to each other, taken at equal 
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pound ſterliag, dr. It is a term alſo uſed in j frequently puniſhed for their rebellion by Poft- 

. E ſometimes means the differ | Gumus — by Fabin: totally ſub- 
between the time marked out by the ſun's . dued, after he had taken 40 of their cities in 

a little tune, for which he had the name 


apparent motion, and the time that is mea- | 
ſared by its ted! and middle motion, accord- | Maximus conferred on him, and then they 
became allies to the Romans, 


ing to which clocks and watches are ſuppoſed] | : 
to be regulated ; becauſe time, abſolutely | EQUIA/NGULAR (A) in "Geometry, relates 
- Conſidered, - always moves regularly and e- to thoſe figures, all the angles whereof are 
quahly, and therefore thoſe inſtruments tha equal. | 
are to expreſs it, ſhould do folikewiſe, which-}] EQUICRU/RAL (A.) in Geomeery, relates to a 
ſun-dials cannot poſſibly do, becauſe the ſun ] triangle, uſually called an iſoceles triangle, 
| goes. unequally eaſtwards with reſpect to the ¶ or one which, has two fides of the ſame, or 
equator, Ian equal length. | { 
EQUA'/TOR -s.) a term much uſed in aftro-'| EQUIDV/FFERENT CA.) in Ariebmetich, is 
 nomy and geography, and means a ereat im- ben there is the ſame difference between 
| moveable circle of the ſphere, equally diſtant \ | other texms of a ſeries, that there is between 
from the two poles of the world, or having, the firſt and ſecond, | r 
the ſame poles with the world ; and is ſo | EQUIDI'ST ANT (A.) in Geometry, is applied 
called, becauſe when the ſun is in it, the - tothipgs, all the parts of which are at the 
days and nights ate equal ; in Maps, Charts, } ſame, or an equal diſtance from one ano- 
and Planiſpheres, it is called the equinoctial] ther. aut abs} GOT” ; 
line ; and by Scamen,emphatically, the line ; | EQUILA'TERAL (A) in Geometry, is a figure 
it divides the globe or ſphere into two hemi- | whoſe fides are all equal, 5 
- ſpheres, the one called northern, and the o- EOUILA“TERAL HYPERBOLA. 8.) one, 
ther ſouthero ; by the paſſages or tranſits) of | the corjugate axes of which are equal, | 
arches of the r over the meridian, its | EQUILI'BRIUM, (S.) à term in Mechanicks, 
equal or mean time is eſtimated, which gives | implying that two or more bodies, when 
frequent occaſion to convert degrees of the | compared together, are cxactiy equal in 
equator into time, and the contrary, | weight. 625 ih; 20 
E'QUERIES (S.] are E uſed among | EQUI'MULTIPLE (A.] in Arithm and 
us for officets. of the king's ſtables 3 who -ometry, is a magnitude or quantity multi- 
when, his majeſty goes abroad, ride in the plied by the ſame or an equal number, or | 
leading coach, are in waiting one at a time quantity, with ſome ot her nu ber or quantity. N 
monthly; and have a table with the gentle- | EQUINO'TC TIAL (S.) in Afrenomy, a great By 
men uſhers during that time; formerly they | immovable circle of the ſphere, under which 
pſed'to ride on. horſeback by the coach ſide] the equator moves in its diurnal motion: 
when the king travelled: There are fx of | Whenever the ſun in his progreſs, through 
them, with ſalaries of 300 J. per  Annum| the ecliptick comes to this carcle,the day and 
each; there are alſo two called by the diſtiptt | night are equal all over the globe, which is 
2 ation of queries of the crown ſtable, as | done twice a year, once in the firſt point of = 
| being eniployed in managing and breaking] Aries, which. is called the vernal equinox, a 1 
the ſaddle - horſes, and preparing them for] the other time in the firſt point of Libra, 
the king's riding; one of them is, oralways | which is called the autumal equinox 3 theſe 
ſhould be. in cloſe waiting at court; and] interſections of the ecliptick and egyznoFiat 
when his majeſty rides, holds the ſtirrup, | are called equinod7ial points, 2122 8 
- whilſt the maſter of the horſe, or one of | EQUINO/CTIAL COLURE (S.) that which 
their queries, in bis abſence aſſiſts in mount- | paſſes through the cquinoctial points. 
ing him; their ſalary is 256 J. per Annum | EQUINO'CTIAL DIAL (S.) a-61al, the plain 
eac 


— 


2 


- ; whereof is parallel to the equinoctial. 
EQUE/RRY or ECU'RY S.) is ſometimes | E'QUINOX (S.) in Hftronomy, the time when 
taken for, or underſtood of the ſtabling or | the ſun enters one of the e quinoctial points, 
place for horſes, together, with lodgings for at which time the days and nights are exact- 
the groorhs, dc. and is com only meant of | ly equal, and which is twice in the year in 
thoſe of kings, princes, &c, and ſomeumes all oblique ſpheres. = 

it is taken for the principa! officer, or he that The Autamnal Equinex, is about the 11th 
has the cate and charge of ic ki g's horſes; of September, and is ſo called upon account 

V bo in Eaglandis called rafter of the horſe; of the ſeaſon of the year. 7 
and in France, the grand ecuyor, or abſolute- The Vernal Equinox, is about the 10th of 
ly monfieur le grand. & March, ſo called, as being the ſpring-time 

EQUE/STRIAN (A) ſomething relating to a of the year, . > Jkt 
. Knight, or man on horſeback. So, an e- . EQUIP (V. to tore or furniſh a perſon, place, 
gveſirian ſtatur, is a ſtatue repreſenting a per - | or thing, with proper conveniencies and ne- 
ſon mounted on a horſe. ceſſaries, to go a journey, or to do or perform 
E QUI (S) a people botdering upon Rome, and an ect or acts. 1 | 
at firſt its enemies, till u Circinnares E PAGE 8.) all ſorts of facuiture, con- 
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| brought them under tlie yoke, they were, a L 
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© EQUIVOCA'FTION C8. J a ſhuffling, deluüve 


E Q 
&e, but it; 


» bs 
X 2 erſtood of the attendance and 
—5— and noblemen appear in 
. publick wich; alſo the trmk ets or toys added 
dos lady's watch, to hang by her fide, is ſo/ 
called. 


4 - 
* 


e by putting ſomething of an equal 
„Seien 


+ only the ſame idea. | i 
EQUPO/LLENT (A.) of the ſame 


AN S. 9 
or between different 8 

ee Lal (V.) ts when one _ 
isa balance for, or of the ſame weight, force 
dor value of another, 


e 9 equally heavy, et 9 
ight 


IPO'NDEROUSNESS (S.) the being of 
e ſame, or an equal w 
20 IFABLE (A.) juſt, reaſonable, fair, up- 
right,” without hypocriſy or 
(S.) is that virtue, by which we 


the ſeveral circumſtances a perſon may be 
under in relation to the laws of ug 

| ſometimes confounded with — which 
rather ſeer.19 to reward or puniſh, according 
to ſome ſtated rule or law, than according 
to the varying cireumſtances of an action, 
for which reaſon we have the court of Chan- 
cery or Eguiry to moderate the ſeverity of the 


letter of the law, and to regard the contro- | 


verſy n con- 
ſeience, rather than according to ſtrict legal 


juſtice. 
EQUIVALENCE S.) the agreement in na- 
ture, quality, or circumſtances, between ſe- 
veral things pr 
EQUYVALENT 8.) any that is . | 


changed or giren for another, N to be 


where the ſenſe is not determinate, that 
Which is doubtful, or may be turned or un- 
+ derſtood more ways than one; ſuch 
- words as are of the fame ſound, t have 
© quite different meanings, as a bull, a beaft ſo 
called, and a bull, a bl miſtake, non- 
/ Henfieal expreſſion, &c. 

EQUUVOCAELY (Far.) dubiouſly, ambi- 
_ guouſly, ſpoken with a mental reſervation 
on purpoſe to deceive the hearer. 

gon ery oh (V.) to ſhuffle ; to ſay one 

thing and mean another ; toſpeak dubiouſly, 
ſo that the hearer ſhall hot be able poſitively 
© to determine whether he underſtands the 
r or not. 


or ſpezking fo dubiouſly, that no- 


PO/ISE (V. to balanee or counter-weigh 


or EQUIPOLLENTNESS 
) a Logical term, importing that ſeveral. 
tions have the ſame meaning, or ex- 


force, efficacy, or virtue with ſomething fo a 


ö 


Feb. 26, in 


ERADICA'T ION 


ERAU*SEMENT (S.) a 


ERA'STIANS (S.) the G. 


thing can be certainly concluded, that was“ 


E RE 


ſpeaker. 
US 8.) a puniſhment uſed by the 
(SF ay d. 


| — of military diſcipline, and e what is 


now called riding the wooden horſe 3 which 


| done by ſetting the offender upon a wooden 
inſtrument with a ſharp ridge in the middle, 
widening much in its at, and tying 


weights to his legs ; z there is alſo a conbel- 
lation under this name in the northern he- 


miſphere, conſiſting by Prolemy's and Tyebo's 
— me of 4 far, nd by „ Flamfleed' s 
of 10 


power, ERA (S.) the fame with cpocha, a word in- 


troduced by the Span- chronalogers, to ex- 
preſs the ing of ſome extraordinary 
change, as of reigns, c. The moſt note 
are that of Nabenaſfſer, ; 32 

7th year of 1 an 

e of the 3th Olympiad, 

and 6th of Rome ; that'of the ret Selevcide, 
fixed in the 4424 of Rome, 312 years before 
Chriſt, when Seleucus Nicawor ſettled in Sy- 
ria, 12 years after the death of Alarander the 
Great i the Chriſtian, which is placed by dif- 
fi authors in the 748, 49, 50, 51, 52, 
and 54 of Rome, 


ERADICATE v.) to pluck 2 
( Pluck up tlow of 


to take away the very ſeeds or 
a diſeaſe, building, &c. 

6, ) a plucking up by — 
roots ;; a total and abſolute deſttuction or 
moval of perſons or 


ERA'DICATIVES CS.) in Phyfct, are * 


ſearching and ſtrong medicines 
as it were, into the very inmoſt 2 
diſesſe, and bring it away. 


ERA'SED (A.) blotted or fcraped out, pulled 


down or plowed up, totally defaced,demoliſh- 
ed or removed away; in Heraldry, its any 
| creature repreſented with its head, limbs, 
&c, torn or rent off by violence, 
tching or blotting 
out any words not agreed to in a deed, ſo 
they cannot poſſib 8 be ſeen or read, 
les or followers of 
3 a phyfician of Baden in Switzer - 
2 Lee great reputation; in 1a, 
on, who, among othe ci 7 
tained that the charch had not 1 


difcipline and — but — 


magiſtrate only. 
ERA TO (S.) one run that pre- 


ſides over love poems ; ſhe is generally repre- 
ſented like a oung raien of a gay mou 
crowned wit and roſes, ho 

harp in the right hand, and a bow in 
other, with a — winged Cupid placed by 
her, armed with his bow and arrows. | 


PRE (Part.) before that, rather ns &c. 
EREBUs (S.) called by the 


of 
bell, born of Chaos and Tenebre ; it ON got of 
the name of one of the infernal rivers, 


ERE'CT (A.) any thing . or ſtanding 
rpcadicular'y, 
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ERR 
ERECT .) to boils, alſo, or ſet upright, 


ſtrait, or perpendicular 7. | 
ERECT FLOWERS S.] with the Floriſts, 
| are ſuch as grow upright without hanging 
their heads, as tulips. 
ERE/CTION (s.) the act of lifting up, building, 
raiſing, or making a thing to ſtand upright. 
E'REMITE (S.) the fame with hermit, or a 
perſon that retires as it were out of the 
world, to live in a deſart, loneſome, unin- 
habited place, with an intention to contem- 
plate upon, and worſhip God the more fet- 
vently and uninterruptedly. 
EREMI'TICAL (A.) ſomething belon to 
a hermit, or the living in a loneſome 5 
or in a ſolitary manner. | 
EREWHVLE Part.) lately, not long ſince, 
a ſmall time ago, or a little —— 
E/ ROO (Part.) an illation, or conſequence, 
8 "I certain premiſes laid _ ; and 
gib, is expreſſed by the particle there- 
fore, or far that reaſon, 
ERVDANUS (S.) a conſtellation in the ſou- 
thern hemiſphere, repreſented on the globe 
by ariver, conſiſting in Prolemy's catalogue of 
0 on N of 19, and in Mr. Flam- 
3 . 


ERVNGO (8) a plant, commonly known by 


the name of ſea-holly. 
ERVSMA (8.) in ArchiteFure, is a ſhore, 
buttreſs, or prop, put againſt a weak or de 
, cayed place of a wall, to prevent its falling. 
E'RMINE (S.) in Heraldry, a white field or 
Furr with black ſpots, ſuppoſed to 
repreſent the ſkin of an animal of that name, 
which ſome ſay is a water-rat, others a muſ- 
tela, or ſort of weazel, and others an Arme- 
nian mouſe. There is really no ſkin of an 
animal that naturally ponds with the 
herald's ermine ; for the animal ſo called, is 
milk white, and ſo far from ſpots, that it is 
reported, that he will rather die, or be tak- 
en, than ſully ite whiteneſs ; white fkins 
have been uſed for many ages, to line the 
robes of kings, magiſtrates, &c. the Furriers, 
to add to their beauty, ſewed bits of the 


black tails of thoſe, or other creatures, upon | 


the white ſkins. - F 

ERO/DE (V.) to gnaw off, eat out, away, 
about, or into. 

ERO/SION (S.) the act of ſharp, acid fluids, 
or humours, gnawing and tearing off parts 

- from the fleſh, metals, &c. 

ERR (V.) to miſtake, wander, or go out of 
the right way. 

E'RRABLE (A.) that is liable to miſtake, to 

. Bo or do any thing wrong. 

E'RRAND. G.) a mefſage, or buſineſs that a 

. perſon is ſent about from one place to another, 

E'RRANT (A.] wandering, firaying, or go- 
ing out of the way; in Lat, the ſame with 
itncrant, ſpoken of thoſe judges that go the 


| Circuits 3 of bailiffs at large ; alſo of a ſet of 


| ts, which in old romances are repre- 
ſented riding up and down to relieve diſtreſſed 
ladies, encyunter giants, and other mad, un- 
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| accountable feats at arms it alſo means very, 
true, poſitive, &. as an errant knave, is 4 
very knave. ; 

ERRA'TA (S.) certain faults or omiſſions in a 
piece of * ſpoken of ſuch as 
are made at inting-preſs, and eſcape 
being corrected. a 

ERRA'TICAL or ERRA'TICK (A.) that 
wanders, goes out of the way, path, or rule 

it ought to follow the planets are called er- 
ratich ftars, becauſe each of them have a pecu ; 
liar motion, and the fixed ſtars ſtand fill, 

ERRHI/NES (S.) medicines that purge the 
head, by being put up the noſtrils. 

ERRO/NEOUS (A.) falſe, miſtaken, liable or 
'ubje& to overſight, 

ERRO/NEOQUSNESS (S.) falfity, wrongneſa, 
miſtake. ; 40 

ERROR or E'RROUR (S.) a miſtake, a falſe 
opinion, or overfight ; any thing ſaid or done 
wrong; in Law, it is a fault of pleading or 
in the proceſs, for , which a writ called a 
writ of error, is often granted, to rectify a 
a falſe judgment, and redreſs the party in the 
injury he may ſuſtain by ſuch a procedure. 

ERST (Part.) an old word much ufed by the 
poets, fignifying the time long fince paſt, 
formerly, or anciently, Fa 

ERUBE/SCENCE or ERUBE/SCENCY (8.) 
a bluſhing for ſhame, or an ungaſy i- 


ouſneſs for, or at doing ſornething that ought 
not to be done. 

ERUBE'SCENT (A.) bluſhing, becoming. 
red, or ſhewing ſome ſigns of or un- 


eaſineſs by the alteration of the countenance; 

ERU CT (V.) to belch or break wind vp- 
wards, by reaſon or upon account of the ſto- 
mach's being overcharged, or foul. 

ERUCTA/TION (S.) a breaking, butfti: g, or 
belching forth. 

ERUDI/TION (S.) learning or knowledge, 
eſpecially in ſuch parts of literature, as more 
immediately promote virtue and uſeful 
knowledee. 

ERUNCA'TION (8. a clearing or freeing by 
pulling up, or t«king away the weeds, or 
other obfiruRtions that are in the way. 

ERU'PTION (S.) a violent coming, iſſuing, 
or breaking forth. 

ERYSIPELAS (S.) the phyſical ay * wi 
the diſeaſe commonly called St, Antbo- 


Are, 

ESCALA/DE (S.) a ſudden, furious attack; 
a town or citadel, by getting over the wall, 
by means of ladders, without the formality 
of a fiege, and the regular defenſive fortifica- 
tions to preferve and cover the army. 


'ESCA/LOP SHELLS (S.) a bearing very often 


found in coat armyur, 
ESCA/MBIO {S.) was formerly a permiſſion 
given a perſon to make oyer a bill of ex- 
change to one beyond Sea. | 
ESCAPE (S.) the + 2 og an ene 
my; the avoiding of juſtice ; the running 
— ſerved in fome 


from danger, or being 
PIN * extract 


* 


ESCHA*R or ESCA/R'(S.) in 


„ 
extraordinary manner. DW 
ESCA'RTEL (A.) in Heraldry, quartered, 


or quarterly. 
or cruſt made on the fleſh by an hot iron, 
-  ſorhe ſharp, corroding humour, or a cauftick 


medicine. 


| 
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ESCU! (S.) the French crown, which is equal. 
to 


© ſol, or three livres, in value about 


145. 6 4. ferling, or Egli money. a 
rery, a ſcab | E'SCUAGE ($.) a Sort og a tehant - 


holds certain lands of the Jord upon condi- 
tion of following him to the wars, at the 


- tenant's own charge. 


ESCHARO'TICKS (8.) medicines, ' which | B'SCULENTS (s.) ſuch plants'or roots as are 


© being applied externally, produce an eſchar; 
they are alſo called cauſticks. 
ESCHE'AT (S.) in Law, any thing that falls | 
to a landlord, either by forfeiture,a tenant's 
_ dying without / heirs, or leaving him under 
age, or unmarried ; it alſo fignifies a law ful 
- Inheritance deſcending to an heir, but then it 
is diſtinguiſhed by the addition of re&4a'; it | 
.  aifo figntfies the circuit or place within which | 
the king or other lofd hath eſcbeats of his | 
tenants, © | 
ESCHE/ATOR (S.) was formerly an officer 
who took care of the king's eſcheats in a 
©. county, and certified them into the exche- 
wer and chancery. | 
ESCHEVPN or ECHEVIN (S.) in the French 
and Dutch Governments, is a magiſtrate choſen 
by the inhabitants of a city to take care that 
good order and conveniency is kept in it, and 
to look after publick buildings; in Holland, 
2 of civil affairs at firſt hand; cri- 
mi irs alſo come under their cogni- 
rance; and if the criminal confeſs himſelf 
guilty, they can ſee ſentence executed with- 
out any farther proceſs, and even without 


appeal. 
ESCHE'W (V) to avoid, ſhun, leave, for- 
ſake, or go out of the way. 
ESCHRA'KITES (S.) a ſect of philoſophers 
an ong the Mabometans, who believe that 
man's greateſt happineſs conſiſts in the con- 
templation of God, and deſpiſe Mabomet's 
| ax” 4 conceptions of paradiſe ; they ſtudiouſly 
avoid vice, love muſick, and always appear 
good- humoured ; the principal preachers in 
the royal moſques profeſs this opinion. 
LATTE (A.) in Heraldry, relates to 
ſomething, whoſe parts are ſeparated with 
violence. N 
ESCO'RT (V.) to convoy, protect, defend, 
or ſee a perſon ſafe over or through a danger- 
ous place or paſſage ; eſpecially in War, 
when a detachment is made to protect ſome 
noted perſon, or convoy ammunition, &c, 
ESCO'RT (S.) = company of armed men, or 
ſhips of war, attending ſome noted perſon, or 
yaluabie things, in order to defend and pre- 
ſerve them from robbers, enemies or pirates. 
ESCOUA'DE (S.) the third part of a company 
of foot ſoldiers, | 
E'SCRIPT or E'SCRIT (8) a tranſcript or 
copy of ſomething written out. 
ES NMrTo Re ScRUT O IR (S.) a cabinet, 
or curious piece of joiner s work, originally 
© defigned to keep writings, &c, that they 
may readily be gone to upon all occaſions. 
ESCRO/L (S.) in Heraldry, a roll of parchment 
or paper, having a motto upon it. 


eatable ; as carrots, parſnips, cabbage, &c. 


ESCU RIAL (S.) a ftately palace, in which is 


2 & monaſtery of the order of St. Jerom, built 
by Pbilip II. king of Spain, in a ſmall vil- 
lage of that name, fituated in the 8 
of Toledo, about fix leagues from Madrid; 

there is a very fine church belonging to it. 
Pbilip IV. added to it a very beautiful chape!, 
in which the kings and queens of Spain, 
who have iſſue, are interred, . 


ESCU”TCHEON (S.) in Heraldry, is a ſhield, 


or the coat or field whereon the arms are 
born ; he that hath married an heireſs may 
bear an eſcutcheon over his on, whereon the 
wife's arms are drawn, which is called an 
eſcutebeon of pretence. , 

ALIF/R (S.) in France, ſignifies a wall 
tree; but with us it means rows of trees 
planted round the out - ſide of a garden, or 
any part thereof, to preſerve tender plants 
or young trees, or for the bounding a walk, 
which office they are found to do better than 
ſtone or brick wall. 

ESPE/CIAL (A.) chief, perticular, fingular, 
of much. note or eſteem, g 

ESPE CIALLVY (Part.) ſomething done or 
ſaid in an extraordinary, particular, or ob- 
ſervable manner. | | 

ESPIA'L (S.) in War, is a watch or guard, 
eſpecially one placed upon a high place, to 
ſee all paſſes to or from the place, 

ESPLANA'DE (s.) in Fartification, a de- 

clivity or ſlope” of the earth beginning at 
the top of the counterſcarpt, and inſen- 
fibly lofing itſelf in the level of the cam - 
paign, ſerving as a parapet to the counter- 
carp or covered way, 

ESPLEE'S (S.) in Law, is the profitable 
duce that the ground yields, as paſture, hay, 
corn, &c. 

ESPOU/SALS (S.) the betrothing or con- 
tracting in marriage, or the ceremony uſed 
in the actual completion in the church or 
elſewhere ' | 

ESPOU'SE V.) to betroth or contract a mar- 
riage ; to wed ; alſo to intereſt one's ſelf in 
an aftair, to adhere to an opinion, cauſe, or 


Tv) to perceive, ſee, or diſcover at a 
diſtance; to watch, obſerve, or overlook. - 
ESQUFRE (S.) a title of nobility or honour, 
next below a knight, and above a gentleman. 
Several opinions are about the original of this 
title, but the general received one is, that he 
was the immediate attendant upon a knight 
that went to the wars, and that he was bis 
armour- bearer, ſomewhat of which ſtill re- 


enn r 
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member having their eſuire; but it is 
given to 8 of no- 
blemen, und to the eldeſt ſons of thoſe younger 
ſons; the eldeſt ſons of knights, and their 
eldeſt ſons ſucceſſively; the e/quires of the 
king's body, and ſuch as the king creates, by 
ttingabout their necks a collar of SS, and 
* upon them a pair of ſilver ſpurs 
alſo divers others in the ſuperior publick offi 
ces are reputed efquires, or equal to them, as 


4 . g of 2 06d; 
mains among the orders A 


ſheriffe of counties, ſerjeants at law. juftices | 


of the peace, mayors of towns, counſellors at 
law, bachelors of divinity, law, phyſick, &c. 
though none of them are really ſo: Laſtly, 
= yr of mt ancient families are like- 
wiſe eſyuires by preſcription. 
ESSA RT (V.) to grub up, or extirpate buſhes, 
trees, roots, ſtumps, or the like, in order to 
the land for tillage. | 
ESSAY” S.) a trial, endeavaur, or attempt 
towards doing a thing; alſo a ſhort treatiſe or 
written piece upon a particular ſubject ; alſo 
the ane. prov trial made of the purity of gold 
or filver for coining, &c. and with the Hun- 
ters, it is the breaſt or briſket of a deer. 
ESSAY” V.) to try, endeavour, or ſtrive to 
do x thing. | 
E'SSE (S.) in the Scboo! Philoſophy, means the 
"real or actual exiſtence or being of a thing, 
ESSENCE (S.) that which conſtitutes or de- 
termines the nature of a thing, without 
which it cannot be what it is; in Cry, 
it is the pureſt and moſt ſubtle part of a bo- 
dy; extracted from it by fire ; alſo perfumes, 
&c, go by this name. [ 
wes 8.) a famous ſe among the Jews, 
whole opinions, in many particulars, agreed 
with the Pythagareans: One fort of them 
profeſſed a community of goods, and ſhunned 
all pleaſures, even marriage, and all carnal 
copulation with women ; they wore white 
garments, forbad oaths, drank nothing but 
water, uſed inanimate ſacrifices, had their 
elders in particular reſpect, and were above 
all others ſo ſtrict in the obſervation of the 


"ſabbath, chat they prepared their meat on the 


eve, would not remove a veſſel out of its place 
nor even eaſe or ſupply nature, unleſs very 
much pteſſed. Another ſort of them allowed 
marriage, for the ſake of procreation, after 
they had ſtaid three years, to try whether 
the woman was healthy, and fit to bear chil- 


dren 3 but never lay with their wives after | 


conception, to ſhe w that it was more out of a 
defire to benefit the commonwealth, than to 
isfy” their luſt. © They were all divided 


fa 
— and Theorichs; the firſt lived in 


cities, the other in ſolitary places ; they ſpent 
their time in handicrafts, and theſe in 
meditation; there were alſo ſome Chriſtians 
went by this name, from whence it is ſup- 
poſed ſeveral ſorts of monks took their 


ESSENTIAL (a. ) whatever is abſolutely be- 


ceflary to conſtitute a thing, and without 


EST. 


wat cannot be what it appears to be, or 
zs called. 

ESSE'/NTIALS (S.) the foundation or material 

arts of a doctrine, building, agreement, &c. 

E/SSEX (S.) the county ſo called, is large and 

fo ſurrounded by waters, that it 

à peninſula; its extent from . caſt to 

weſt is 40 miles, and from north to ſouth 

about 35 miles; the whole circumference 


are 22 market-towns, 415 pariſhes 46 
rks, one foreſt, one caftle, about 435,000 
E and 208, 800 ſouls; It ſends d mem- 
bers to parliament; is bordered and eroſſed 
dy ſeveral rivers, over which are a8 bridges ; 
the waters of theſe rivers yield great variety 
ard quantity of fine fiſh, particularly oyſters; 
the ſoil is fine meadow, paſture, and corn 
lands, befides a large quantity of wood land, 
commonly called Epprng: Foref8 ; the produce 
is corn, hay, &c. butter, ſaffron, the fineſt 
in the world,cheeſe, gunpowder, and woollen 
manufacturies in great abundance. 
ESSOVN (S.) in Law, an excuſe for him who 
is ſummoned to appear and anſwer to a real 
action, or to perform ſuit to a court baron, 
and is the ſame with the civilians excuſatio ; 
there are five cauſes of Mi, viz. when the 
party is beyond the ſea, when on an expedi» 
tion to the Holy Land, when thro* infirmity 
of body he cannot come, when he is fick in 
bed, and when he is in the king's ſervice.- 
ESTA/BLISH (V.) to confirm, appoint, ſet- 
tle, or do whatever is neceſſary to make a 
thing ſafe, ſure, certain, and durable, * 
EST A'BLISHMENT (S.) the ſettling or put - 
ting things upon certain conditions; alſo the 
known and regular laws of a kingdom, or 
people, containing the eſſentials or foundati- 
on of that government. 


timber, 
ESTA'TE (S.) in Law, is a title a man hath 
in land or tenements. Eflate is either 
ple or cond. tional, Simple, called alſo fee fim- 
e, is where a man, by deed indented, en- 
offs another in fee, reſerving to himſe 
and his heirs, a yearly rent, with condition, 
if the rent is unpaid, to re enter: Conditio. 
nal, is ſuch as hath a condition annexed ta it, 
though it be not ſpecified in writing, as if a 
man grant to another, by his deed, the of- 
fice of park · keeper for life, this is upon con- 
dition in law, wiz. if he ſhall fo lang well 


te, empire, kingdom, provinces, or ex- 
tent of lands under any one's government or 
dominion ; alſo the ſeveral ranks or claſſes 
of a people, which here in England are three, 
_ king, 6p _ commons, who have 

e power of redreſſing all grievances, 
doing all acts of power, obligatory, or bonding 
to the people; alſo the poſſeſſions or goods of 


N 


* 


being about 146 miles; containing 18 Whole 
hundreds, and two half hundreds, in which 


ESTA'CHE (S.) a bridge or bank of ſtone or 


and truly keep the park. It means allo the _ 


— — 


EST 
8 * the value; reſpect, reputation, 


dr worth of a or thing. 
ESTEEM Vw been e, regard, value, 
or a= ys for any perſon or thing, 
| LING (S.] the ſame with feriing, in 


of a bird. 

ESTETE/ (A.) in Heraldry, is a beaſt repre- 
PR re rok [04 jos, urn 
from the body by violence, fo that it appears 


5 en 

ESTHER (s.) a received canonical book of 
the Od Teſtament, ſuppoſed to be written 

by a Jeu named Mordecai, who was uncle to 


ET C; 


lordchip, and not owned by a: ; in 
which cafe it is to be cry'd pu ne 
next market; and if it be not claimed by 
any body within a year and a day, it is for- 
ſeited to the lord of the ſoil where it was 


ESTRE/AT (S.) in Law, a true copy or du- 
plicate of an original writing, via. amercia- 
ments or penalties ſet down 1n the rolls of a 
court, to be levied by the bailiff or other of- 
ficer, for offences committed. 

ESTRE/PEMENT .) in Law, the impo- 
8 land by continual plowing and ſow- 
ing without due reſt and manuring; alſo a 
ſpoil made by the tenant for life upon lands or 


* 


: tn E/fby, the wife of Abaſuerus king of 
a, called by ſome Darius, the ſon of 
Mader; it gives an hiſtorical account of 


woods, to the prejudice of him in reverſion. 
E'STUARY S] a ditch, mote, or trench, 
where the tide overflows at high-water. 


what happened to the Fews during the life of | E/SULA IS.) the bark of a ſmall reddiſh-root, 


that queen, in which it is obſervable, there is 
not the word Gov once mentioned, although 
| a very great deliverance was wrought for the 


0 by means of Eſber. 
| HIOMENOS (S.) a growing or ſpreading 
s inflammation, that conſumes the 
„and diſpoſes them to a mortification. 
IMABLE (A. ) that js worthy or deſerv- 
iog of 2 Pan ee, or love; alſo any 
ing whoſe charge may be computed, or the 
value known or found 42 
E'STIMATE or ESTIMA'TION (S.) a fixed 
or determined value or rate of the worth or 


f of a thing. N 

ESTIMATE (V.) to value, compute, ap- 
praiſe, or make known the worth or common 
charge of a thing, 


ESTIMA”TOR (s.) an appraiſor, valer, or | 


computer of the worth, charge, or expence 


\ of 
wSTIVAL Ga.) the ſummer weather, or | 


ſomething belonging to the ſummer, 
ESTI'VAL or SUMMER SOLSTICE (S.) 
ð den the ſun enters the tropick of Cancer, 
which is about the 11th of June, when it 
makes the longeft day and ſhorteſt night. 
ESTOY/PPEL (S.) in Lato, is when a man is 
hindered from ſaying any thing againſt his 
own ect or deed, though it be truth. 
E'STOVERS (S.) in Low, is a certain portion 
allowed a felon out of his effects for his main 
tenance during his impriſonment ; alſoa cer- 
tain allowance of wood to be taken out of a- 
nother's woods, | 
TRADE (S.) a publick road or 
* alſo a ſmall] rifing in the floor of a c , 
enconipaſied with a rail or alcove for the 
prring 4 bed in; in Turkey, they are fre 
duni only covered with a carpet, to receive 
iHrors of quality iu. 

Hatere Þ Eftrade, a military-term, ſignify- 
ing the ſending out ſcouts to obſerve the ene- 
my*s motions. | 

ESTRA'NGE (V.) to alienate or draw away 
Awak love or affeftions towards any 
chi 


which produces narrow green leaves, yielding 
a milky juice, growing chiefly in France ; it 
is uſed in medicinal compoſitions for the drop- 
ſy, being firſt infuſed in vinegar, after which 
an extract is drawn from it. * 

ESURI/NE (A.) is applied to ſalts which are 
of a fretting or corroding nature, 

E TApPR (S.) in War, the quantity of provi- 
fions or forage allowed an army in their march 
through a province or kingdom. | 

ETAPPIE'R IS.) one who contrafts. with 
country for furniſhing troops in their march 
with neceſſaries. ha 

E'TCHING (s.) the art of eating in the fi- 
gures of men, beaſts, birds, &c. upon copper- 
plates, and eſpecia:ly buildings, or draughts 
of architectute, with aqua-fortis, or ſome 
other corroſive menſtruum; which is done 
after this manner: The plate being firſt plan 
iſhed, and curiouſly it is heated com- 
monly with the flame of burnt paper, and 
then ſpread over with a certain compoſition 
called the ground ; of which there are great 
varieties, ſome approving of one fort, and 
ſome of another; this done, it is ſmoaked or 
blacked with a candle or link; the plate be- 
ing thus prepared, the draught or picture is 


on the back-fide with red lead, ver- 


milion, chalk, &c. according to the of 


the artiſt ; which fide ſo rubbed over, is laid 


upon the ground as above, and by going over 
the out- line of the draught or picture, with 
a tracing-needle, it leaves the ſketch upon 
the ground in red or white, &c. according to 
what the e paper was rubbed. with; then with 
proper es, the ſaid out - lines are gone 
over again, and the whole hatched according 
to art 3 by band, if the draught. confifts of 
figures 3 or ruled, if it conſiſis of ſtrait lines, 
ſuch as moſt plans, elevations, or ſeftions 
of architeure are z this done, the whole is 
furrounded with a wall of wax ; and the plate 
being ſet upon a level place, fingle aqua-fortis 
is poured on in ſuch quantities as the ſtrentth 
of the liquor, and nature of the work te- 


ng 
AY*(S ) u tame beaft found in any 


quires 3 K ee brings Riagngs: 


E TY 


1 er good, ſharp Vinegar, Kc. in this, 
experience and judgment of the artiſt are 
much required, as well as in hew long the li- 
uor ſhall ſtand on, ſome works requiring to 
5 be bit ſtronger, and others lighter ; this done, 
the plate | lng warmed, and the ground be- 
ing wiped off, a proof is taken from the 
rolligg:yeebs , and ſuch places as are defeRtive 
oro wep by graving ; and ſo the whole is 
n1 . 
ETERNAL (A. that never had a beginning, 
nor ſhall, or can have an end. 
ETERNITY S.) infinite duration, as well 


ſt as to come, 
EHRNT2ZE (V.) to make or cayſe to have 
an infinite duration to come, ſuch as we are 
aſſured the ſouls of men ſhall have after this 


life. 
TEHE'REAL (A.) „light, fine, of or 
F onging to the * pure air above our 
atmo phere, and ſometimes a plied to the at- 
moſphere itſelf ; with the ChymiPs, an ex- 
ceeding fine oil, or ſpirit, that very readily 
and eat ly takes fire, 18 called ethereal oil. 
E THICRS S.] the ſame with mera! phil.o- 
P, or the ſcience that lays down rules for 
ps conduct and economy of life, that teaches 
regulation of the paſſions, and inftruts 
men to be happy by practifing all the ſocial 


virtues, p 
ETHMQOIDA'/LS (S.) the ſuture or ſeam that 
ounds the bone called ethmoides, which 
in the inner part of the noſe, full of large 

| or {gall holes like a Geve.. 

E FHMor DES (8.) a bone in the middle of 
the os frontis, or bone of the forchead, and 
at the top of the root of the noſe. 

E'THNARCH (S.) a governor or ruler of a 
nation or HOP the fame with retrarch. 


E'THNARCHY (S.] the art of ruling or go- 


ernment. 
tTHNO/PHRONES (S.) a ſect of hereticks 
of the 7th century, who profeſſed Chriſtia- 
nity, but added thereto all the extravagancies 
of the Pagant. | 
ETHO'LOGY (S.] a diſcourſe or treatiſe upon 
manners; in Rbetorick, a deſcription of the 
genius, inclination, temper, manners, &c. 
of a perſon ; it is alſo called portrait or pic- 


ture. | C 0 
ETHOPOE/IA (S.) a Rbetorical figure, of the 
me meaning with e y. 
ETYMOLO/GICAL (A.] relating to the 
meaning of words, by ſearching into their 
original derivation and ſigniſication. 
ETYMO'LOGIST S.) a perſon that declares 


| 


the. meaning of words, by ſearching out the 


true or ſuppoſed original of them, 

ETYMOLO( I'ZE (V.) to give the true or 

ſuppoſed foundation or original of words, from 

Ks the preſent meaning or uſe ot them 
are ſhewn, * 

ETYMO/LOGY (S.) is that part of Grammar 
that is buſied about fixing the meaning of 
words, by ſearching into, or after their ori- 
ginal or derivation, 


| 


þ 


E U C | 
E'TYMON (S.) the original from whetice a 
word is derived, a 
EVA'CUANTS. (S.) medicines, which catry 
off bad or ſuperfluovs humouts by ſecretions 
EVA'CUATE (V.) to empty, pour out, or 


diſcharge, 

EVACUA”'TION (S.) the emptying, diſcharg- 
ing, or pouring one thing out of another 
and in Poyfc4, it is the leſſening the ani! 
fluids, ſometimes by catharticks, ſometimes 
by phlebotomy, and ſometimgg by other 
means. 

EVA'DE (V.) to or ſhift off, 
from the ſubject if dine, or * oe 
2 Grew of the way of doing or ſuffering 
ſomething. * 

EVANE'SCENT (A.) di ring or golog 
3 periſhing, 23 to no- 


g. 

EVANGE'LICAL (A. pertaining to the goſ- 
pels or evan: All or ſomething in the Mle 
or manner of the goſpel. 

EVA/NGELISTS (S.) the infpired authors of 
the goſpel ; this name was alſo given in the 
primutive Church, to thoſe wha preached the 
goſpel up and down, without belonging to any 

cular place. | 

EVANGELVZE (V.) to preach the goſpel ; 
to bring good news, tidings, or accounts of 


ſomething agreeable and advantageous tothe | 


heare:s, 

EVA'NID (A.) weak, fading, ſoon blown or. 
wore off, or away, particularly applied to co- 
lours that are not durable. | 

EVA/PORATE (V.) to waſte, or leſſen ah 
liquid or humid body by quantities going of, 
or ſeparating from it, by ſteams or vapours 
i, ar going out of it; and hen done 
chymically, is performed by proper heats, till 
the remaining part is reduced to ſuch a- 
ſtrength or conſiſtence as is required. | 

EVAPORATION (S.) the breathing or 
throwing forth ſteams or urs from'a bo- 
by; and in CH, it is the ſweating through 
the pores of the ikin; in Philoſophy, it is 
the exhaling the humidity or nioiftare in a 
ay or turning it wholly into. vapour or 


mes 

EVA'SION (S.] a put-off, excuſe, trick, or en- 
deavour to get out of the way, 

EVA'SIVE (A.) that is not plain and free, but 
endeavouring to put a thing afide by excuſcs, 
put-offs, or deceitful proc iſes, doubtful ex- 
preſſions, and double entendres. 

EU'CHARIST (S. a Chriſtian ſacrament in- 

ſlituted by our bleſſed Saviour at his laſt ſup- 

per. The biſhops and priefis have only an 
authority to conlecrate the elements, accord- 
ing to the preſent church diſcipline ; in the 
primitive tames the deacons uf-.d to give this 
ſacrament to the congregatian, The Cale 
chumens and penitents were not allowed to be 

elent at the conſecration of the eucþhar;F. 

Tul the 12th century, the faithful communi- 

cated in boch kinds, both in the Greek and 


Lan 


5 AWE 


1 2 Fe which time the Latin 
or Reman church refuſed the cup to the laity, 
dut the Crea church continued the ancient 

cuſtom ; formerly both the eaſtern and weſ- 
tern church conſecrated with leavened bread, 
Which uſage is ſtill continued in the Greek 


church; but the Latin church uſe unleaven- | 
ed bread | 


EUCHARI'STICAL (A.) thing belonging 
os ſacrament of the lord's ſupper, whe- 

| it e bread, wine, prayers. & 
EU'CH) 


mong the ancient hereticks 8 con- 
: tinually, affirming that the whole of religion 
* therein, on 
© the words of St. Paul 1 Tb v. 17. Pray 
. without 70 SA 4 
EU'CRASY sf a good and wholeſome tem- 
ture of the bady. Ao | er 
UD MON (S.) a genius or ſpirit ; 
aud in Af 2 houſe in a 
figure of the heavens, pretended to be the 


+ Indication of ſucceſs, proſperity, &c. 
EUDO'XLANS (S.) hereticks, in the 4th cen- 
„ tary, who maintained that the Son was cre- 


” ated out of nothing; that he had a diſtin | 


and different will from the Father, &c. 
EVE 57 the proper name of a woman, eſpe- 
. ally the firſt, or wife of Adam; alſo a con- 
. traion,of even or evening; alſo the name 
e the day preceding any. of the church feſ- 
tivals, which is generally appointed for a faſt. 
EVE'CTION S.] a lifting up, carrying out, 
_ _ praiſing or extolling; in Afrronomy, it is the 
libration of the. moon, or the i equality of 
Her motion, which occaſions her at, or near 
her quarters, not to be in that line which 
-_ paiſes through the centre of the earth to the 


"poſition, or ſyzygies. SN 
. „ 


two equal parts, without leaving any remain- 
der; allo any thing that is flat, level, plain, 


or EU/CHETES (S.) a et a- 


EVI 


to in a particular manner. 
e . no end, eternal, that 
; 


es always, 


on 
E/VER NS or PERENNIALS 
r — 


as bear leaves, and remain green 


all the year round, 
EVERLA'STING A.) that has no end, that 
continues et - 
E/VERSHOT, (S.) a ſmall market-town in 
Dor ſetfhire ; diſtant from Lenden 106 com- 
puted, and 124 meaſured miſes. 
EVE RT V.) to turn topfturvy ; to over- 
throw ; to invert, or put into 4 quite con- 
tra er & _—_ 
EVES (8. Eaves, * * 
EVE/SHAM or ESAM (S.) in Wercefterfbire, 
is a very ancient. town, and eſteemed the ſe- 
cond in the county; ſituate on a gentle aſ- 
cent from the river Avon, over which it 
hath a ſtately bridge of ſeven arches ; it is a 
b that enjoys many privileges, ſome 
preſcription only; it has had ſeveral char- 
ters, but its laſt was granted by king James J. 
by which the chief government was veſted in 
one magiſtrate, called a mayor, and under 
him 7 aldermen, 12 capital burgeſſes, a re- 
corder and chamberlain, who are all of them 
of the common-council, and 4 of them juſ- 
tices of the peace; there are alſo 24 other 
burgeſſes, called affiſtants; the market is 
weekly on Monday ; there are three iſh- 
churches in it; its principal manufacture is 
ſtockings ; near this town is a vale for feeding 
ſheep, eſteemed the moſt fertile in the king- 
dom, called the Yale of Eſam ; the town 
ſends two members to parliament, and is 73 
computed, and 96 meaſured miles diſtant 


from London, 


u, in which ſhe is at her conjunction, op- | EVE'STIGATE (V.) to ſearch or find out 


thing by ſteps or degrees ; to ſolve or anſwer 
problems or "difficult queſtions, by drawing 
conclufions from ſomething that ts already 
known, &c. * 


trait, or ſmooth ; alſo cloſe or parallel to a. EVI CT (V.) to convince, confute, or ſilence 


thing. When one even number is meaſured 


"or divided by another even number, and 
the quotient is alſo an even number, ſuch 
number is ſaid to be evenly even ; but when 


the quotient is an odd number, then it is ſaid ; 


to be evenly odd. . 
EVEN (Part.) like, or in ſuch. a manner; 
juſt ſo, indeed, in truth, Ke. 
 F'VENorE'VENING(S. the cloſe of the day, 
or that part of It that is light after ſun-ſet. 


E'VENNESS (S.) plainneſs, ſmoothneſs, free doubts left unanſwered. 


from roughneſs, or irregularity, 
EVENT (S.) the ſucceſs, reſult or ifſue that 

proceeds or comes from any action. 
E'VENTIDE (S.) the ſame with evening. 


EVE'NTILATE CV.) to value, rate, prize, | 


or eflimate an inheritance or eſtate. 
EVENTILA'TION S.) a purging, winnow- 
Ing, cleanſing, examining, or Gifting into the 
" bottom of 2 buſineſs or queſtion in debate; 
fo to appraiſe or value an eſtate. 
EVE'NTUAL A. actually being ſo, or com- 


＋ 


by — of argument. 

EVICTION (S.) the making a thing plain 
clear of intelligible, either by argument or 
aw, | | 

E'VIDENCE (S.) the proof that thing 
carries with it of the truth or falſhood of a 
matter; in Law, it is the teſtimony of per- 
ſons, deeds or writings to ſome fact in diſpute, 

E'VIDENT (A.) plain, clear, viſible, that 
has alt. the difficulties taken away, and no 


.» 
* 


E'VIDENTNESS (S.) plainneſs, undeniable - 
neſs, that cannot be gainſaid. 

EVIL (S.) fin, hurt, miſery, harm, injury, 
and in a particular manner applied to a diſ- 
temper that breaks out in ſores, particularly 
about the glands of the neck and throat, 
emphatically called the king's ci, and which 
tradition affirms'the kings of England have 
the power of healing, The cure is performed 


in a ſolemn manner, having a particular office 
' ö | appoiated 
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BU 
& , for it in the liturgy of the church 
England ; which ſee. ” 
E'VIL or YEOVIL (S.) in Semerſerfbire, a 
0 = market-town, much frequented, eſpe- 
, fince the decline of cheſter ; it ſtands 
on the great weſtern road; it carries on ſome 
part of the clothing trade; but it is chiefly 
noted for making gloves, &c, the market is 
weekly on Friday, which is confiderab!e for 
corn ; it is diſtant from London 104 com- 
_ puted, and 124 meaſured miles. 
rss (S.) badneſs, finfulneſs, heinouſ- 
neſs, 
EVV/NCE VV.) to demonſtrate, make plain, 
convince by argyment, vanquiſh, or over- 
| = ; and in Law, to convi and recover 
* 


« 


weakening, or making effeminate. 
E/VITABLE (A.) that may be avoided, ſhun- 

ned, departed from, or prevented. 
EU'LOGY S.] a praifin?, .commen or 
| ſpeaking well of a perſon ; in the Greet 
bureb, the name of the ſacramental bread 
bioke into ſmall pieces, which was diſtributed 
to thoſe who were unqualified to communi- 
cate ; it was alſo a cuſtom for the biſhops 
and priefts to ſend of it to each other to keep 
vp a friendly correſpondence ; alſo the name 
thoſe preſents that were made either out 

of reſpect or obligation. 

EUNO'MIANS (S.) embracers of the ns 
of Eunomius, biſhop of Cyzicum in the 4th 


century, who maintained that the Father 
was of a different nature from the Son, and 


ſelf; that the Son dig not ſubſtantially unite 
himſelf to the human nature, but only bap- 
tized virtually in his operations, &c. he bap- 
tized thoſe that had been baptized in the name 
of the trinity, and taught that faith without 


that he knew God as well as God knew ane 


Nen (S.) a man deprived of his geni- 
tals, a practice much in vogue among the 
Turks, who employ ſuch perſons in the ſera- 
glio to look after the grand ſeignior's palace, 
and particularly the women. 
EVOLUTION (S.) in Algebra, is the extract- 
ing roots out of any power given ; in martial 
Diſcipline, it is the doubling the ranks or 
miles, the wheeling, or other motions of a 
2 troop, &c. and in common Afﬀairs, 
the unfolding, unrolling, &c. of wares, 


_ cloaths, &c, | 

EU ATH (S.) a ſubmiſſiveneſs or eafineſs 
in, or under ſuffering. 

EU PHEMISM (S.) a good 
or character j a praiſing or 
bem gn the praiſe of a perſon ; in Rheto- 
rick, it is a figure hy which a word of a fou 
or harſh ſound or ſignification is changed int 
one leſs offenſive. | 

EU'PHONY (S.) an agreeable, pleaſing, grace- 
ful, or ſmooth ſound of words, in a ſen 


tation, name, 


works was ſufficient for ſalvation, e. 


EVIRA'T ON (s.) s gelding, unmantinz, 


| 


able ſet- |. 


EUR 
EUPHORTA (S.) the effects or opera- 
tions of a mige, U iich the patient is 
eaſed, amended, or cured. 
EUPHRA*'TES (8) one of the largeſt and 
moſt famous rivers in the world, which rifing 
out of the mountain Ararat in Armema, 
keeps on its courſe at firſt from eaſt to weſt 3 
but then having left Frzerum, turns to the 
ſouth, ſeparates Natalia from Armenia, ind 
Meſopotamia from Syria and Arabia. After 
waſhing the walls of many cities, and ha 
ſwelled itſelf with a vaſt number of rivers, 
below Seleucia, and near to Cteſipbon, falls 
into the Tigrrs, and ſo both together diſcharge 
themſelves into the Perfan gulph; it has ſe- 
veral confiderable branches, whereof ſome 
have forced their way into a new channel, 
the old ones being loft and dammed up by 
time; the lakes alſo to the weſt, which 
were deſigned to receive the waters in times 
of great inundations, are filled up by the mud 
and ſand brought down by the river, How- 
ever, that branch that runs to Caſa, never 
comes to the fea; but is Toft in the fands of 
Arabia, and bas turned the fruitful plains of 
Babylon into a moraſs, altogether unpaſſable 
and uninhabitable. Pliny and Strabo affirm 
that it overflows yearly as the Nile does, and 
much about the fame time; which inunda- 
tion has the ſame effect as to the fertility of 
Meſopotamia, as the Nile has upon Egypt; 
the waters of it run very flowly, andare na- 
vigable till it joins the Tigris, 
EURPPIDES S.) a famous tragick poet, born 
at Salamine ; he flouriſhed in the reign of 
Archelaus, king of Macedon, who had him 
in great honour, after he left Athens, becauſe 
the comick poets were preferred before him; 
he wrote 75 tragedies, but was victor only 
in five ; there are now but 19 only in the 
whole; ſome called him the woman-bater; 
he was torn to pieces by dogs, and his bones 
were buried by the command of Archelaus 
at Pella. 
EU/RIPUS S.) an arm cf the ſea between 
Achaia and the Negrepont, ſo narrow juſt 
over-againft the capital city of the iſland, that 
ple croſs it over a draw-bridge, and a 
one · bridge of five arches, between which 
ſtands a tower built by the Yenetians ; in other 
parts it is much broader, and the tide more 
regular and conſtant ; in the narrow parts, 
the tides are regular the firſt 8 days of the 
moon, the 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19 and 20 
days of the full, and the three laſt days of 
the laſt quarter regular. But the 9, 10, 11, 
12, 13 of the ſecond quarter, and the 22, 
22, 23,.24, 25 and 26 of the laft quarter, 
the tides are irregular ; during which time it 
ebbs and flows 11, 12,%13 and 14 times in 
24 hours; and in the regular days it flows 
like other ſeas ; there are alſo two particular 
differences between the tides of Euripus, and 
the ocean ; firſt, that the water, for the 


tence, ſpeech, or oration ; alſo harmony, 
r ; DUNN | 


moſt never riſcs above a foot high, and 
r 
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| EVTERPE (S) one of 5 nine muſes, to 


— 8 Chaſ eſre the bypotatica uni- 


27 


that very rarely too 3 whereas j * S 
econdly, 


* of the ocean it riſes 24 cubits; 

b- the ocean the waterfalls, ns it ebbs, into 
the ſea, and riſes when it rolls towards the 
© ſhore; but the Euripss riſes when the water 

: * towards the iſlands of the Archipelago, 

where the ſea is broadeſt, and riſes when the 

b water ebbs toward Theſſaly into the canal; 
at high water the waters ſtand ſtill for. an 
bout and half. 

EURO/CLYDON (S.) a violent, tempeſtuous 

Vind, that generally y happens about the be- 

* ginning of winter, and from its dangerouſ- 
neſs called the ſeaman's 2 

EUROPE. (S.) one of the four parts into 

which the world is divided, and contains thofe 

countries commoniy called Chriſtendom, or 

. where they, are inhabited by Chriſtians, ex- 

HEY itſelf from the 34th to the 724 de- 

* 8 n 

94th degree of longitude. | 

EUROPEAN (A.) ſomething 1 

or after the manners and cuſtoms 

people of Europe, 

EURO'PEAN.($.) an 1 of that part 

of the world called EI 

EURY'DICE 8.) che Fa of Amyntas, 
third king of 2 . ſhe married Æidæus, 

natural ſon ; ſo envious of Olym- 

- Þ1as'sgrandeur, tha took. the field to de- 

1 4 0 her; but vein defeated, and taken] EX 
priſoner,” Olympias ſent her a ſreord, a long 

lk lace, and a cup 

bf her death; upon which RE; no- 
thing terrified: with thoſe di preſents, 

- after ſhe had pray d the gods that Olympias 

might one day be reduced to the laſt ex- 

5 n took the lace and ſtranzled her- 


EURY'THMY 0 a, genteel carriage, and 
beautiful proportion of body ; in Architecture, RX 
it in the general harmony and . of 
all the parts of a building and in Pal, it 

is the regular diſpoſition of the pulſe. 


x 
\ 
£ 
5 


whom the invention of the mathematicks, 
and playing upon the pipe is attributed; the 
Ancients repreſented her crowned with a 
. garjand of flowers, holding in each hand 
+. ſundry wind muſical inſtruments, 
'EUTHA/NASY (S.] an eaſy, quiet, ſerene 
departing out of this life, or dying, 
.EVU'THYMY (8) contentmeat, tranquillity, 
and ſatisfaction of mind. 
EU'TROPHY (S.) a juſt, due, and regular 
nouriſhment of. the bod 


F<, 


1 


Yo 
Men (S.) hereticks of the 5th 


century, who wed the opinions of Euty-¶ EX 
ces, a Conflantinopolitan monk, who con- 
i 2 againſt Neftorius, fell into a be he- 
rely, affirming Chriſt to be one thing, and 
the Word another: He denied the fleſh of 
Chriſt to be like ours, affirming his body to 
be celeſtial, which paſſed through the Virgio 
__ ps through a channel; that there were _ 


of poiſon, to make choice cer 


21 1 


as but Ifter it_but one, e 
both 3. and thence concluded, that oe divi- 
nity of Chriſt both ſuffered ard died, &c. 
Being copdemned in a ſyncd at Conſtantinople, 
_£onyened by Flavianus the biſhop, he ap- 
pealed to the emperor, and by the aſſiſtance 
of Dioſcurus biſhop of Alixandvria, he ob- 
tained aſynod, called the aſſembly of thieves 
rebbers, wherein his opinions were a 
proved ; but they were again condemned by 
the ſecond oecumenical 3 held at 
Chalcedon in 44444. 
EWE (S,) the female 
IE WELS.) in Surrey, is called a wit 


town ; but no fix'd Gay for or it to be found 
any writing extant ; about 12 miles diſtant 


from London. 
E/WER (S.) a large filyer veſſel, to contain 
water for the king's table. 
EW'RY (S.) an office in the king's houſhold, 
where they take care of the linen for the 
ing $ own table, lay the cloth, and ſerv 
up water in filver &vers after 
EXA'CT (A.) punRtual, true, jul, nice, 


curious, F Ga 8 
EXA CT (V.) to t or im upon a per- 
ſon, by making uſe of his 5 72 
mand of him maxe than is juſt or reaſona - 

ble z alſo to uſe violence or force in collec- 

75 taxes, &c. "ns. 

CTION G.)] an unjut, rigorous, and 
pr A demand ; in Law, it is an offi- 
s taking or demanding ſuch fees as are 

not appointed or allowed by the court. 
EXA'CTNESS or EXA“ CT E (S.) care- 
fulneſs, a diligent and ſtrict performing one's 
duty, promiſe, and obligation, to the greateſt 
nicety ; alſo the making a gatment, &c. very 
curioully; « or fit for the perſon or thing it was 
deſigned for. 

BXA'/CTOR (S.) a tax-gatherer ; an unjuft, ri- 
pid, and unreaſonable demander or collector. 
CUA'TION (S.) the making a thing 

ſharp- pointed. 


ject, by ping Vn, , needleſsly, to en- 
. hance, enlarge, make a great ſtir aboyt 
a ſmall matter; to aggravate and make 
things much worſe than they really are, or 
ought to be. 

EXAGGERA'TION 8.) PIs amplify- 
ing, aggravating, heaping up, or 


W rarz (V.) to diſturb, diſquiet, ſtir 
up, or trouble. 
EE4OIT A TION (S.) a troubling, diſquiet- 


ing 1. or tormenting. 
XA LT (V.) to raiſe or liſt up 


to purify or refine a metal, and thereby ten- 

der it uſeful and valuable, 
EXALTA'TION (S.) the raifing or promot- 

ing a 4 to a higher dignity than he had 


8 ifing and extolling hitn 
reds 52 excellencies ; - 


EXA SCERATE (V.) to enlarge upon a ſub- 


tion, praiſe, or commendation z , | 
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the rectifying or purifying metals, minerals, | 
ors, &c, thereby yendering them 


more uſeful and valuable, than when in their 
natural ſtate. ©. 

EXA*'L TEDNESS TS.) a being lifted or puffed 
up in the mind; alfopromoted to great dig 
nity or honour. 


EXA MEN or EXAMINA'TION /S.) a 


ſearching into, or trial of the qualifications 
of perſons that preſent themſelves for the diſ 
charge of ſome employ ; alſo the trial of the 
truth, fitneſs, or propriety of any thing. 
EXA”MINE (V.) to enquire after, to ſearch 
into the truth, fitneſs, or propriety of any 
matter or thing. | 
EXA/MINERS S.) 13 appointed to ſeareh 
into the truth or falſhood of any thing; alſo 
_ two officers appointed by the court of Chan- 
cery to examine upon oath the witneſſes pro- 
| Guced on both fides of a cauſe, upon ſuch 
interrogatories, as the parties to a ſuit do ex- 
hibit for the purpoſe ; there is alſo an office 
in the Exciſe, called the examiner's office, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to re-examine accounts 
brought in, &c. 
EXA'MPLE {S.) a copy, pattern, model, or 
| 3 by or after which ſomething is to 
be made or done. | 
EXA'NIMATE (V.) to murder, kill, or de- 
prive of life; to amaze, ſurprize, diſmay, 
| frighten, put in fear, aſtoniſh, or confound z 
to ſwoon, or loſe all ſenſation for a time. 
EXA'NNUAL ROLL {S.) a roll or lift of fines 
'- which could not be levied, in which deſ- 


perate debts were formerly entered, in order 


to be read annually to the ſheriff, to ſee what 
of them could be got in. | | 
EXANTHE'MATA (S.) wheals or puſtles 
that break out in the {kin of the head, 
E'XARCH{S.) in ancient Times, was what we 
now call primate of a dioceſs ; it was alſo a 
_ dignity of the empire; the emperor's general 
in the weſt, and his yicar reſiding at Raven. 
na, were ſo called; the firſt exarch was un- 
der Juſtin the Young, in 567; the laſt was 
. Eutychins, defeated by Afolpbus, king of the 
| Lombards, in 751. Now, exarch, in the 
Greek Church, is a viſitor deputed into pro- 
vinces by the patriarch, to ſee whether the 
| biſhops do their duties, and whether the reſt 
of the clergly obſerve the canons of the 
church. PE 
E'XARCHATE or E'XARCHY (S.) the of- 
ice, employ, dignity, power, or juriſdiction 
of an exareh. | 4 
EXARTHRE'/MA (S.) a disjointing or put- 
ting out of its proper place, | 


EXAaRTICULA'TION, (S.) in Surgery, the 


diſlocati q, disjointing, or putting a bone out 
of its Pry lace, ſocket, or joint. 
EXA'SPERATE (V.) to enrage, make an- 
Fry, fiir up to wrath, provoke, vex, or in- 
cenſe 
EXASPERATION (S.) enraging, provoking, 
vexing, ormaking angry. ; 


TY. 
EXAU'/CTORATE {V.,) to put out of place, 


l 4 


E XC % 
diſcharge from an office, or take away the 
_ power of acting or doing as before. » 
EXAUGURA/TION (S.) a profaning, un- 
hallowing, or deſecrating. 
EXCANDE/SCENCY 'S.)fary; rage, paſſion, 
great heat or anger ; and in Phy/ich, ſuch a 
diſpoſition to violent paſſions of the mind, 
as brings diſeaſes upon the body. 
EXCA'RNATE (V.) to grow lean naturally, 
or make uſe of and practiſe the giving or 
taking *ſuch medicines, as will produce ſuch 
rica -T10n 78.) a ſeparating; 
EXCAR 'A .) a ſeparating; 
parting, cutting, or pulling the fleſh from 
the bones. EOME pr 2 
EXCAVATE (V.) to ſcoop, dig out or make 
hollow. > | 
EXCEE'D CV.) to go beyond what was al- 
lowed, to do better or finer than another, 
EXCEE/DING CA.) extraordinary, beyond 
compare, extravagant, immoderate, 
EXCE'L (V,) to ſurpaſs, g6 beyond, or out-do 
others in any art or ſcience ; to be famous 
or expert in any reſpect whatever, whether 
good or bad, gots 
EXCELLENCE or E/XCELLENCY (S.) the 
degree or perfection a perſon has in any art 
or ſcience ; alſo à title of honour given to 
ambaſſadors, governors of caſtles, &c. | 
E/XCELLENT (A.) highly valuable, rare, 
choice, good, in an eminent degree. . . 
EXCE/LSITY (S.) highnefs, haughtineG, 
proudne ſs. 1 4 
EXCE/NTRICK or EXCENTRICAL. CA. ) 
that n oves upon a different centre to ſome 
other thing, as circles that are drawn upon 
different centres. 5 Pages 
EXCE/PT (Part.) unleſs. 1 
EXCE/PT N.] to object to or againſt a perſon 
or thing; to find fault with ; to take out of 
a number of others; to differ from the com- 
mon or general rule. | . 
EXCE/PTION (S.) ſomething taken from 
out of a number of other things, and diff 
ing in ſome particular, as thoſe words in the 
Latin grammar, that vary from the gene 
rule; in Law, it is a ſtop, bar, or d 
to an action. . 
EXCE/PTIONABLE (A.) that is.0t may be 
found fault with or objected to. = 
EXCE/RPT (A,) broke off, choſen, culled, 
or picked out of a large parcel. 
EXC<'SS (S.) ſuperfluity, more than enough; 
alſo any ſort of riot or debauchery ; in A- 
ritbmetick or Geometry, it is the difference 
between any two unequal given numbers or 
uantities, or that which is left after the leſ- 
for is taken from or out of the greater. 
EXCE'SSIVE (A.) that goes beyond any due 
meaſure or moderate bounds, either of heat, 
co'd, value, labour, &c, ws ths: 
EXCE'SSIVENESS (S.) extravagancy, un- 
reaſonableneſs, unboundedneſs, without re- 
ſtraint. I | 
EXCHANGE NV.) to give one thing or com- 


4 
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ba modity for another, ; 

EXCHA'/NGE (S.) a permutation or giving 

one thing for another, which really and in- 

deed includes all merchandize, traffick, bar- 

_ gain, and fales whatever; ſometimes it is 

_ reſtrained to the difference or penned paid 

or 


HE Q ER (S.) a law-court, exected, by 
. William the , and formed by the 
model of that in Normandy,ſet up by Rollo; 
_ it had its name from the parti · coloured cloth 
© which covered the board: The authority of 
_ - this court was ſo great, that no man might 
contradict a ſentence pronounced here. In 
this court, notonly the affairs concerning all 
the great baronies in England, and all fuch 
eftates as held in capite were tranſacted, 
but many rights and privileges were debated, 
and many points determined, which aroſe 
from incident queſtions ; the buſineſs of the 
- , Exchequer confiſting not only in accounts, 
but in trial of cauſes ; for until the 23th of 
_ . Edward1. the Common Pleas were uſu- 
ally held in this court; it being then enacted, 
That no Commen Plea ſhould be benceforth beld 
© In the Exchequer, contrary to the Tenor of 
| Charta, From the time of the con- 
| que tov to that time, the great barons of 
; realm, both eccleſiaſtical and ſecular, 
wete generally the enly judges of this court, 
the chief jufticiary being preſident: But af- 
terwards, inſtead of ecclefiaſtical and 
ſecular barons, canoniſts, and other inferior 
lay perſons, learned in the laws, were ad- 
matted to the board, who thereupon had the 
name of barons, becauſe they ſucceeded to, 
or ſat in the places of thoſe who had thoſe 
real dignities. . | | 
EXCHE R (V.) to cite or call a perſon 
by a writ cut of the Exchequer court, to 
come ard anſwer, &c. 

EXCI'SAI LEA, ) any thing that is ſubje& to 
or may be charged with the duty of exciſe, 
EXCVSE (S.) a duty or impoſition charged on 
© beer, ale, cyder, vinegar, ſoap, &c, This 

duty was firſt granted to king CEarles II. in 
1060, during the life of that prince, in Eng- 
land and Wales, and has been continued and 
' 4 augmented by ſeveral parliaments fince, and 
extended to Scotland, This is one of the 

. 2 branches of the revenue, and was 
- Formerly farmed out, but now it is managed 
by ſeven commiſſioner; for the king, who fit 

at the general exciſe-office in the Oi Fury, 
London, and receive the whole product of the 

+ exciſe upon malt, beer, ale, &c. collected 
all oyer England, and pay it into the Exche- 
quer; their ſalary is $90 /. per Ar num each, 
and they are obliged by oath to take no fee 
dt reward, but from the king only, From 
_ theſe commiſſioners there lies an appeal to 
k ve others, called commiſſioners of appeal; 


* 
- 
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| the number of clerks, collectom, c. are 


very numerous, and the charge of their ſala - 
ries above 300,000 I. per Annum, 
EXCI'SION (S.) in Surgery, a cutting off any 
part or member; and in Church Aﬀairs 
eſpecially among the Jews the Cutting 
from his People, a puni t mentioned 1n 
ſcripture, and frequently inflicted by God Al- 
mighty, for crimes of an extraordinary guilt ; 
the Jews pretend to reckon up 36, which 
when preſumptuouſly committed, are. to be 
thus puniſhed ; the rabbinsreckon three ſorts 
of exc:fion ; one, which deſtroys only the 
body; another, only the ſoul z and a third, 
both ſoul and body, and ſeems to be very 
much like annihilation, which they explain 
thus ; the firſt was an untimely death; the 
ſecond by Lev, xviii, 29. Where it is ſaid, 
Even the Souls that commit them, ſhall be cut 
off from among the People ; the third by the 


. expreflion, The Soul ſhall be utterly cut off, 


bis Iniguity ſhall be upon bim; thus theſe he- 
retical Jes make the ſoul mortal or im- 
mortal, according to the degrees of miſbe- 
haviour of the people. 

EXCITA'/TION or EXCTTEMENT (S.) a 
provoking, ſtirting up, or prompting a per- 
ſon to do or ſuffer ſomething, 

EXCITE (V.) to egg, ſtir up, provoke, puſh 
forward, quicken, or encourage. 

EXCLAYM (V.) to roar, or cry out aloud, to 
find fault with, to ſpeak againſt or rail at. 

EXCLAMA'TION (S.) a crying or roaring 
out, a finding fault with or railing againſt. 

EXCLA/MATORY (A.) thoſe ſort of ſpeeches 
or orations, that contain exclamations, rail- 
ings, or accuſations. 

EXCLU'/DE V.) to cut off, ſhut out, or take 
away from, 

EXCLU'SION (S.) a cutting off, thruſting 
out or away; a debarring, hindering, or 
taking from. 

EXCLUSIVE (A.] that has the power, or 
is capable of hindering, cutting off, or tak- 
ing away; alſo ſomething done without t- k- 
8 of, or calling for the aſſiſtance of 


another. 
EXCO/GITATE (V.) to invent or diſcover by 
examining, ruminating, or cloſe thinking up- 
on the nature or relation of things. 
EXCOMMU*NICATE (V.) to ſhut out, or 
exclude from the uſe or privilege of ſome- 
thing that a perſon had the liberty of, or en- 
joyed before; but is commonly to 
church memberſhi 
EXCOMMUNICA'TION (S.) a church cen- 
ſure, or ſhutting out from communion 3 with 
the 7ews there were three degrees of it; the 
firſt called N:ddui, that is, ſeparation or di- 
ſtance, called in the New Teſtament, Job» 
ix. 22, Caſting out of the Synagogue ; 
perſon thus communicated, was obliged to 
land off from company the ſpace of four 
cubiis, and neither in eating, leeping, bath- 


ing, &c, to come neatet any perſon for 30 
N i days, 


* 
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days, unleſs he bad ſubmitted to te, 
but was allowed to be pteſent at their reli- 


nued impenitent, and did not give the ſyna- 


or trebled, and ſometimes continued to his 
death, in which caſe his male children were 


into a place by himſelf. 


of evil ſpirits, to be affli 


following manner: At a full congregation in 


- a trumpet, and the books of the law lying 


_ the Lewites ſung, and excommunicated the 


precations, and as this was looked upon as 


upon incortigible criminals; it deſcended from 
+ the Greeks to the Romans, though very ſel- 
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gious ceremonies, . and might inſtru or be 
inſtructed ; it was alſo lawful for him to hire 
ſervants, or go to ſervice. If he conti- 


eſatisfadiion, his ſeparation was doubled 


not admitted to circumciſion, till he gave 
proofs of his repentance ; and if he died im- 
penitent, they hung a ſtone upon his herſe, 
to ſhew he deſerved to be toned, and there 
fore no-body made any mourning for him, or 

ied his corps; neither was he buried 
in the grave with his anceſtors, but thrown 


they call Cberem, which 1 Cor. v. 5. is 
called the delivering to Satan ; this was pub- 
lickly denounced in the face of the whole 
church, with the addition of the curſes men- 
tioned in Moſes's law: When theſe curſes 
were publickly denounced, they had candles 
burning, which were put out at the end of 
the imprecations, to intimate, that the per- 
ſon under this cenſure was to have no ſhare 
in the light of the regions above: This was 
executed upon the inceſtuous Corintbian, and 


alſo upon Hymeneus and Al:xander, In the | 


Cbriſtian Church, thoſe thus rg >" 
ted, uſed to be conſigned up to the on 

- 4 afflithed with terrible 
diſeaſes. The third and moſt formidable kind 
is, in the New Teſtament; called Maranatha, 
or ſubject to Divine vengeance ; others will 
have it fignify, This i Death, to intimate, 
that the condemned perſon was delivered over 
todeath in the ſevereſt ſenſe; to which ſome 
think St. Jabs alludes, when he ſays, There 


is 4 Sin unte Death. The Sadducees had a! 


ſort of excommunication among them, that 
comprehended all the three kinds, called Te- 
tragrammaton, which they pronounced inthe 


the temple, 300 prieſts, having each of them 


by them, they uſed to begin the ſolemn im- 
precation by ſounding their trumpets ; then 


Samaritans in their muſick, with all che 
three degrees of excommunicaticn, curſing 
them by the myſterious name of Jebovab, 
by the decalogue, and with all the curſes of 
the inferior and ſupe:ior courts of judicature, 
charging all the Fewvs not ſo much as to 
eat with them, and declaring, that no Sa- 


maritan ſhould be admitted a proſelyte, nor 


have any ſhare in the reſurrection of the juſt. 
The heathens had alſo their excommunicati- 
ent, and thoſe under that cenſure were for- 
bid being at the ſacrifices ; and afterwards || 
they were delivered up to evil Geri! with im- 


the ſevereſt puniſhment, it was only inflicted 


| dom uſed ; it was alſa the ſevereſt-punih- * 


ſecond kind 


{ 
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ment among the ancient Can. The pri- 
mitive Chriſtians practiſed two kinds ; the 
Medicinal, wbich excluded thoſe under ſea- 
tence for a time, or till they were likely to 
die ; and the Mortal, pronounced upon here- 
ticks or impenitents. It was a general rule, 
that a perſon ſentenced by provincial or dio- 
ceſan authority, was not to be received inta 
any church; and from a good and whole - 
ſome law turned into prieftcraft and profit, 
ſometime one patriarch, biſhop or council 


_ undoing what another had done, purely to 
. carry on ſome ſecular defign, without the 


leaft regard to the innocent and the guilty, 


or without any other intention than to gain 


er over the party or le againſt whom 
it was thundered, Hiftory furniſhes ſo ma- 
ny inſtances of this, under the papal uſur- 
pation, that it would be endleſs to enume- 
rate them. Sometimes, when the pope and 
king quarrelled, a whole nation (and parti- 
cularly our own ſeveral times) has been laid 
under an interdict and excommunication, 
which is contrary to the ancient diſcipli 
which very rarely drew the ſpiritual ſword, 
and never but vpon ſpiritual occafions, the 
principal effect being to exclude the excom- 
municate the ſociety of the faithful, de- 
priving him of the benefits of divine ſer- 
vice, and the ſacraments, &c, This cen- 
ſure not extending to any civil forfeiture, 
whatever belongs to him, as a man, a ci- 
tizen, a father, a huſband, or a king, by 
the law of nature, of nations, or the can- 
ſtitutions of his country, remains untouch- 
ed, However, religion ſo influenced law, 
that in the empire, if the excommunicat- 
ed did not procure abſolution within a time 
limited, they were liable to impri 
and forfeiture ; and in England, if it was 
not within forty days, the excommunica= 
tron was returned into the Exchequer, and a 
writ de excommunicato capiendo awarded ; but 
God be thank, fince the reformation, . and 
particularly fince the revolution, very few 
inſtances of this arbitrary power have been 


executed. 


EXCO'RIATE (V.) to pull, firi W 
= (V.) to pull, firip, or flea off 


ſkin from any 


EPCORIA/TION (S.) the fleaing the ſkin 
from off an animal; and in Pl, ſigniñes 


the tearjng, rubbing, or fretting off the ſkin ; 
or the internal diſeaſe, commonly called the 
g'tpes, occaſioned by gnawing or fretting hu - 
mours, or acids acting upon the bowels ; alſo 
7 barking or peeling off the outward rind 

trees. ö 


} | 
E'XCREMENT CS.) the dregs or waſte part 


of a thing, and commonly means the ordure, 
mucus, or other diſcharges of animals. 


EXCREMENTY TIOUS (A.) like to, or of 


the nature of excrements. 


EXCRE/SCENCE or EXCRE'SCENCY (s.) 


a ſuperfluous or-waſte part that grows out 
or 


n 
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putting forth of the excrements, or excte- 
mentitious humours. AA 
EXCRE'TORY DUCTS /S. ) ſmall ducts or 
veſſels, making part of the compoſition or 
ſtructure of the glands. 
EXCRU*'CIATE (V.) to torment, afflict, or 

ieve, by painful wracks, blows, &c. 
EXCRUCIA/TION (s.) tormenting, wrack- 
g; gnevingg puniſhing. 


_ alſo to make innocent, by juſtifying or clear- 
_ ing an acculed perſon. 
EXCUR/SION (S.) the invafion or inroads of 
© one ing country upon, or into ano- 
ther, as of England into Scotland, Cc. al- 
ſo the leaving the matter or ſubject that a 
_ perſon is ſpeaking to, writing upon, to bring 
_ In ſomething elſe, that may at a diſtance i- 
luftrate the preſent ſubject. 
 EXCU/SABLE (A.) pardoriable,” that may be 
_ forgiven, or juſtified, when the truth comes 
to be known. | 
BY 3 10 8.) che reaſon 2 an 
or ſhould wer ed, EXC or 
EXCU'SE S.) an endeavour to palliate or juſ- 
_ tify ſomething done, uſually applied to cri - 
„ mmal matters. 
EXCU'SE (v.) to plead for; or in behalf of a 
© perſon or action, either by lefſening or palli- 
ating a fault committed, or juſtifying" the 
fact, by ſhewing the reaſonableneſi or ne- 
- cefity thereof; allo to forgive, or wink at 
; | ſomething done. | 
EXCU'SSION CS.) « ſhaking off; alſo a dili- 
| A careful examination, or thorough 
1 into a „ 
CRABLE { A.) hateful, deteſtable, abo- 
_ minable, very wicked, odious, or impious, 
- that ought to be ſhanned or avoided, 
E/XECR ABLENESS (s.) impiety, abomina- 
| bleneſfs, or the reaſon why a perſon or thing 
ſhould be accurſed, hated, or avoided. 
' E'XECRATE V.) to curſe, abjure, excom- 
municate; expreſs great hatred or diſlike to, 
to wiſh harm or evil to. 
-EXECRA'TION (S.) a ſolemn curfing or de- 
 ” nouncing judgment againſt a perſon ; alſo 
any defire or wiſh that evil may come to, or 
© upon a perſon. of 
E'XECUTE (V.) to accomplith, do, or per- 
form any thing; alſo to puniſh & perſon un- 
© der the ſentence of the Jaw with death. 
EXECU/TION (S.) the acting, doing, or diſ- 
charging a duty, office, or buſineſs; alſo to 
put a perſon to death by publick authority; 
in Law, it is the laſt performance of an act, 
or of a fine, judgment, &c. and this is 
- ſometimes final, which turns the defen- 
dant's goods into money, or extendeth his 
lands, and delivers them to the plaintiff, 
c. and in milftary Affairs, it is the pillag. 


- 


— 


| df gather, ce warts, turtoans, e 
_ EXCRE/TION (S.) a voiding, ſeparating, or 


ing, afflictin 
EXCULPATE (v.) to engrave, or carve; 


E XE 
| of : | + x. * 
EXECU'TIONER (S.) any one that performa 


erxecutes, or does what he is appointed to 
do; but particularly reſtrained to him who 
is appointed to hang, burn, whip, Ke. ſuch 
offenders againſt the ſtate, as are legally 
condemned to ſuch puniſhments. | | 
EXE'CUTIVE or EXE'*CUTORY (A.) that 
has the power of doing a thing, by virtue of 
a proper authority, 
EXE/CUTOR (S.). a doer, or performer ; and 
in Law, means that perſon, who by the will 
and teſtament of a deceafed perfon, is em- 
powered to act and do whatever is neceſfary 
to fulfil the ſame. 
EXE/GESIS (S.) an explanation, declaring 
or ſhewing in an eaſy method that which 
ſeemed difficult or hard to performed; ſo 
in Algebra, exegeſis numeroſa vel linealts, is 
the numeral or geometrical ſolution of the 
eſtion propoſed ; ſo in Rhetoriek, what 
e orator delivered obſcurely, he makes 
intelligible by proper explanations and ap- 


e? 
EXEGE'TICAL (A;) any thing that is expla- 
natory, or that is ufed to make a thing pln 
and eaſy to be done, or underſtood, ” 
EXE'MPLAR CS. a copy or pattern fit for 
another perſon to follow, and thereby avoid 
or eſchew theevil or inconvenience that may 
otherwiſe be run into; alſo the idea of a 
thing that a painter, carver, &c. has of his 
work before he goes about it; a plan ot mo- 
del to imitate or copy after. a 
EXE'MPLARY (A.) worthy, or deſerving 
of imitation ; a proper or fit perſon to copy 
after, &c. * ' 
EXEMPLIFICA'TION (S.) a plain and vi- 
fible demonſtration of a thing by examples, 
or ſhewing the thing done; in Law, it is 
the duplicate or copy of a record, letters 
patent, &c. ſealed with the great ſeal, which 


the originals themſelves ; and nothing but 

| þ 5 is recorded is in this ſence to be exem- 
ified. I 
/EMPLIFY CV.) to prove, confirm, or 

make good by example; alſo to copy out a 

deed or writing in a large fair character. 
EXE MPT (V.) to free from an incumbrance, 
tax, duty, &c. to privilege. — 
EXE MPT (S.) in military Aſſtirs, means a 
life-guard man freed or excuſed from doing 
his duty; in France it is an officer in the 
guards, who commands in the abſence of the 
captain, 
EXE'MPTION (S. a privilege, freedom, or 
immunity, 'whereby a perſon is not required 
to do ſuit and ſervice in a court, &. which 
otherwiſe he would be; a privilege given by 
the pope to the clergy, and ſometimes to the 
laity, to free them from the juriſdiction of 
their reſpective ordinaries ; for in the primi- 
tive ages of Chriftianity, the churches were 


ing ot plundering a country by the enemy's 


army, or elſe buying it off with a large ſam | 


governed by a ſort of ariſtocracy, the prieſts 
cy, | — 


are as effectual to be ſhewn and pleaded -as 


a ty p 2 | ; 
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© | having a conſiderable ſhare in the government 
with the biſhops z but to prevent the increaſe 
df diviſions, it was found neceſſary, that the 
| biſhoponly ſhould have the ſuper - intendency; 
the neighbouring biſhops, whoſe churches lay 
© -utider one province, likewiſe governed them- 
| ſelves by ae and choſe the biſhop of the 
capital to be their head . and ſo by cuſtom he 
gained a ſupetiority over the reſt; this cuſtom 
* was eſtabliſhed by a canon in the firſt council 
of Nice, which appointed particular honours 


and privileges to the biſhop of Jerusalem; but 


in the Latin church, many great monaſteries 
being built, which were governed by men of 
eat birth, learning and merit, the biſhop's 


thority began to be queſtioned, which ceca- 


i many warm diſputes ; the abbots 

throwing themſelves under the protection of 

St. Peter, obtained many grants from the 

pope, in prejudice to the biſhops authority, 

till at laſt the monaſteries were exempted ; in 

" Imitation of theſe, the chapters alſo of cathe- 

©  * Uralls, confiſting for the moſt part of regulars, 

t the ſame ;, by theſe means, the pope's 

oY Fathiovicy was mightily increaſed every where, 

and from cuſtom and indulgence at firſt, laid 

+ TCA ocean ro ki Per 

- "of the diſagreement of thoſe who ought to 

have made humility and true religion their 
Fice, as well as their pratence, 

QUIES (8) che funeral rites performed 

at the burial of the dead, according to the 
cuſtom of the country where we are. 

F XERCISE (V.) to practiſe or do # thing of- 
ten z to employ one's ſelf frequently in the 
"Tame thing; "td fiir, play, ride, &c. for the 

ſake of health; in Var, it is an officer's 


teaching the men to be ſkilful in the practice 


of every part of diſcipline, in order to be ca- 

"7 Ne to offend the enemy, or defend them- 

he elves the more eafily ; alſo to try a perſon's 

© patience by ill uſage, or great trouble and 
zess (S.) fuck taſks prforman 

(I, or inces 

that ſcholars do, to come at the knowledge 

of an art or ſcience, | 


- EXERCITA/TION (S.) a diſcourſe, effay, |” 


comment, or criticiſm upon any ſubject ; in 
Phyfick, a ſtrong exerciſe'or motion, upon ac- 
count of one's health, ſuch as riding, &c. 

EXE RT (V.) to do one's utmoſt ;- to ſtrive or 
endeavour to accompliſh a thing with one?s 
whole might, ſkill, or power, 

EXE'RTION (S.) a putting out one's whole 
power, ſtrength, or fil ; to do or perform 
ſomething. 

E'XETER or EXON ['S, ) in Devenſtire, is 


9 
E x N 
great reſort both of gentry, merchants, 
mechanicks; and particularly for that Lars 
of the woollen trade, called ſerges, perpetua- 
nas, and fuch like ſtuffs, which they ſend a- 
broad in very great quantities; it is à biſhop's 
ſee, gives the title of earl to a branch of 
_ theCeci/ family, and returns two members to 
parliament: The town is a mile and half in 
_ circuit, with ſuburbs, that ſtretch themſelves 
in forte parts, a great way; it has fix gates, 
and four principal fireets, each of which 


.. watered, having many ſprings in the ſuburbo, 
the waters of which are cotiveyed by leaden- 
98 conduits erected in ſeveral parts of 

city, for their reception; it contains 15 

,  pariſh-churches, 13 of which were, by Ol 

ver Cronrtuell's order, expoſed to ſale by the 


common-crier 3 the cathedral is the chief, 


"which is a very large, magnificent Gotbick 
batkding's the preſent civil government of this 
ity is by a mayor, aldermen, four bailiff, 
a common - council; there are alſo ſeveral 
— r. of tradeſmen, each of which are 
rul by their own officers, who are choſen 
annually ; there are we two markets 
vis, Wedneſday and Friday; 138 computed. 
and 172 meaſured miles diſtant from London. 
EXFO/LIATE (V.) to riſe up, or part like 
ſcales, leaves, or ſplinters of a broken board, 
bone, &c. or as the leaves of a roſe, &c. 
EXHE/REDATS (V.) to difinherit, cut of, 
take from, or blot out. „ 
EXHALA!TION (S: a fume or ſteam iſſui 
from a body, and diſperſing itſelf in the at- 
moſphere ] it is frequently. uſed for vapour; 
but the nice writers reſtrain e balation to ſuch 
fumes as are emitted by dry bogies only, and 
ar to thoſe of moift ones 3 nitrous and 
| exbalations are the chief matter 
of thunder, lightening, and ſeveral other me- 
l J * . TT 
EXHA .) to fume, ſteam, or lightly 
breathe or ſend out vapours, _— 
EXHAUST (V.) to empty, drain, or quite 
draw out; alſo to ſquander, conſume, waſte, 
or ſpend *extravagantly ; in Philoſophy, the 
air is ſaid to be exhauſted out of. a recei 
when by the operation of an air-pump ſo lit- 
tle is lett, that very few creatures, or inſects, 


—_— 


— 


22 — 


ſeem to be affected, although the pump has 

been emptied all it ca, _ © 
EXHAU'STIONS (S.) a paiticular branch of 
wathematicks, uſed by the Ancients to prove 
the equality of two magnitudes, and fhew 
that if one be ſuppoſed greater or leſs than 
the other, there will ariſe a contradiction. 


both now, and has been for ages, a very large, 


rich, and pcpulous city, ſeated on tue river 
Ex, which is lately made ſo navigable up to 
the very walls as to admit large ſhips to 
take in their lading; it was formerly very 
ſtrong, being defended by a great caſtle, ſtron 
and high walls, and outworks, which are 


EXHIBIT (V.) to produce, ſhew, preſent 
offer; in Law, it is when a d * 
tance, or other writing, is in a — 5 ſuit 
exhibited to be proved by witneſs, and the 
examiner writes on the back, that it was 
ſhewed to ſuch an one at the ſame time of 


now gone to ruin; the pleaſantneſs of its ſitu | 
ation, and convenience tor trade, occaſions a 


his examination, 
Si ERS EXHI- 


have many by-ſtreets, lanes, &c. it is well\ 
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can live in it; yet there are ſome that do not 
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_ . in Toced ou eee yir fgnified fed Gs 
nN Ys; as at 7. 
22 $ 15 now — e at 
P - Donna, it is che ſettlement or en- 
© Gowment that à benefsctor has allotted or 
ed for 2 maintenance of a ſcholar, 

the foundation. 

685 to enliven, cheer ups 


- eligh 
AAN e ee — cher 
— * ben, ite 


| Ah flir u or counſel, | 
EXE WTION (8) caution-/ 


ing, 
EXHORTA or” EXHORTATORY 
2 J Oe, diſcourſe, or 2 that 
che encouraging, perſuading, or ex- 
Sing = pr to do ſomething. 
. need, occaſion, ſtrait, diffi- 
_ ruſty, or expetient ;* whatever à thing re- 


1555 7 is ſuitable thereto. 


or E'XIGENT (S.)_a pinch or 
. a writ that lies the 
bond Roger pal action cannot. be 
" Found; 8 to him with - 
in the mat may be attached or diſ- 
trained; bireQed to the ſheriff, 
Di t 4 8 five coun- 
ty days ſucceſſively, to a 
3 writ alſo 
in an indictment of A, 
TXIGE'W TERS (8) for officer of the cou 
of Comman-Pleas, who make all exigents and 
proclamations, in all a&tions where the pro- 
ceſs of the outlawry lies. | 
| (A.) mall, little, narrow, that 
Ake up but little or room... 
EE (A.)] fine, thin, ſubtle, 
E'XILE 85 « baniſhed perſon one thruſt out 
bot hit native coun ihment for 
ſome crime cyrami the tate, and 
n alſo 
2 where ſuch a perſon is ſent to, or 
— 2 niſhment itſelf, 
EXYMIOUS (A.) delicate, choice, rare, fa- 
mous, curious, nice. 
EXIST V.) to be, or bave an actual 
EXT'STENCE (S.) that whereby any ing 
actually is what it is called. So, a man bas 
certain properties that demonſtrate him ſuch ; 
dn ſhape, reaſon, ſpeech, &c. without which 
| the ſame quantity of matter would excite in 
us another idea than that we now have of 
bim, and for which reaſon, when a birth 
coming from a woman ha of theſe diſtin 
guiſhing ers, although it reall has 
 oxiflence, yet it has not the exifence of —. 
r therefore called 


FIT (6) « leaving or going out of a place; 


Fre 


e en hening of | 


EXO 


a droll or mime, who on the ſtage 
when the tragedy was ended, and performed 
ſomething comical or divertiog to pleaſe the 


XODUS. 8. forth, or d 
* from ple; X po Bp Irs ar, 


eſtament, ſo called, becauſe it 


chends the hiſtory of the rae + 
the 1 aclites out of Fext, under the c 
of Maſes; 4 E we have the birth of fir 
and flight, the — 9 — 
which — exos ſuffered from the 
of Egypt ; the —_ of Moſer from the bn 


of ** the plagues which be brought 
upon Exype ; ; the departure of the Hebrewo: ; 
| X77 the Red Sca; the man- 
2 24 85 * the ere the ta- 
celebration of the ſecond 
2— Ae. the hiſtory of 14.5 5 years, 
from _—— of 7 b, in * 
world 2369, before Chrift 163 1 
Gals (S.) in 47.7 is the 
ing out of the navel; alſo "a droply or rup- 
ture. there, 

EXO/NERATE (S.) to unburthen, diſcharge, 
clear, or.caſe a perſon of a rag duty, or 
incumbrance that lay uy pn hogs 

EXO'RABLE S.) of Foun, 2 U. —.— 

forgiving. LiſpoGtion, that 

upon by intreaties. 

EXO/RABLENESS {S.) 2 pigs "oi 
ſion, good-nature, or eaſineſa to be intreated, 
wrought upon, or ſoftened. 

the | EXO/RBITANCY (S.) unreaſonableneſs, ex- 
travagance, much out of the way, the de- 
2 a great deal more for a thing than 

t is worth, 
O'RBITANT. (A.)] very dear, unreaſona- 
ble, or extravagant. 

E/XORCISMS (S.) certain prayers uſed an- 
ciently for the diſpoſſeſſion of devils : This 
cuſtom is as old as Chriſtianity, being prac- 
tiſed by Chriſt and his apoſtles; the primitive 
Chriftians were ſo well aſſured of the preva- 
lence of their prayers upon theſe occaſions, 
that they publickly offered to venture their 
lives upon the farcel z the church of Kew, 
at this day, makes great gain by this p 
Bas, inde 28 much upon * cxed of 


. | EXORCIST 7 Tot e alſo 
a comjurer; alſo 
Greek and 

EXORGI TE (V.) to caſt out, or lay-devilsor 
evi 

IA front (S.) an introduction, 8 

reface to an oration or book. 

EXORNA TION (S.) the beautifying, 
ing, ornamenting,, or ſetting a thing 

EXO/SSATE (V.] to carve in ſuch a manner, 
as to take out the bones of a creature, which 
is commenly called boning, 

EXO'/TICK, (A.) any thing that is of a foreign 
or outlandiſh growth or production, whether 


ut of life, 
EXO/DIARY Sack Reman Tragedy, wal 


ords, & . | 1 
w r c F EXPA'ND 


E XP 


EXP AND (V.) to extend or ſtretch out; to 
n or unfold. 

EXPANSE (S.) in Metaphbyſicks, is the idea 

we have of eg cs N diſtance; in 

_ Phyſicks, it is the dilating, ſtretching, or 

ſpreading out of a body, whether from an 

_ external cauſe, as gf rarefaction; or from an 


internal cauſe, as Elaſticity. Bodies naturally 
by heat beyond their dimenſions when 


| ene their ſpecifick gravities are dif- 
ferent, at different ſeaſons of the year. 

EXPA'NSED (A.) ftretched, widened, made 

ter in external ſurface than before ; in 

| aldry, diſplay d, ſpread abroad, or ſhewn 


_”_ . 

EX A/NSION (S.) a ſpreading abroad; a 
laying open, or ſtretching out; in Phyficks, 
it is the ſwelling of a fluid, by means of ra- 

refaction. 

EX- PARTE (Part.) a term uſed in the court 

of chancery, when a commiſſion is taken 

out and executed by one party only. 

EXPA'TIATE (V.) to enlarge upon a ſubject, 

by bringing in whatever may ſerve to illuſ- 
trate the matter, 

EXPA/TIATING (S.) enlarging, fully diſ- 


courſing, or explaining a ſubject, matter, or 


diſcourſe by illuſtrations, &c. 

EXPE'CT V.) to wait, ftay, or look for a 

thing or perſon. | 

EXPECTA”TION (S.) a depending upon, 
hoping, waiting, or looking for ſomething, 

EXPE/CTORATE V.) to throw out, or 
diſcharge any thing from the ſtomach, 

EXPECTORA'TION (S.) the raifing and 
ſpitting out of phlegm. 

EXPE'DIENT (A.) proper, fit, or convenient 
to be done. 

EXPE/DIENT (S.) a way, method, or means 
to do ſomething propoſed, inftead of ſome o- 
ther thing, that ſhould have been done. 

E'XPEDITE (V.) to forward, haſten, pro- 
mote, or diſpatch, 

E'XPEDITE (A.) quick, nimble, ready, ac- 
tive. 

EXPEDI'TION (S.) the doing ſomething 

quickly, the making haſte, or forwarding 
a matter; alſo a journey or particular af- 
fair, that a perſon goes or ſends about ; alſo 
a deſcent or attack in war, 

EXPEDI/TIOUS (A.) quick, nimble, active, 
briſk, ready in doing, promoting, diſpatch- 
ing, or putting things forward 

EXPEDI'TIOUSNESS (S.) quickneſs, diſ- 

. —— ready performance, &c. 

LV.) to thruſt, caſt, force, or drive 


out. 

EXPE'NCE (S.) the charge, coſt, or amount 
of what a thing comes to. 

EXPE'ND (V.) to lay out for, or upon a per- 
ſon or thing. 

EXPE'NDITOR (s.) a fteward, agent, or 

. officer that looks after the repairs of the 
banks of Romney-Marſb. 

EXPE/NSIVE (A. ) chargeable, dear, that coſts 


EXP 


| more than there is occafion for. 
E/NSIVENESS (S.) chargeableneſs, coſt- 
lineſs, dearneſs. 

EXPERIENCE (S.) knowledge, or ſkill, ac- 

| quired by practice. | 

"EXPE'RIENCE (V.) to find or know the 
profit or diſadvantage, charge or value, good 
or ill of any thing, by doing or ſuffering 
ſomething, 

EXPE/RIENCED (A.) one that knows by 
doing or ſuffering ; alſo a thing that has beea 
aſſay d, tried, or proved. 

EXPERIMENT (S.) an eſſay, trial, or en- 
deavour to prove the truth or falſhood, good 
or ill of any thing. | 

EXPERIME/NTAL (A.) founded, built, or 

rounded upon eſſays, trials, or experiments. 
E'RT (A.) well-ſkilled, dextrous, and 
ready in doing any thing, 

EXPE*R'TNESS (S.) dexterity, ſkilfulneſs, 

| readineſs, &c. | 

EXPE/TIBLE (A.) deſrable, valuable, worth 

N ing pains for, 

E/XPIABLE (A.) a fault that may be for- 

given, or attoned for, | 

'E'XPIATE (V.) to give ſatisfaction, or make 

an * for a man's fins, by ſuffering 

the puniſhment due thereto, or paying an 
dees inſtead thereof. N 

EXPIA'TION (S.) a fatisfaQtion, atonement, 
or amends ;z among the Jews there were 
ſeveral ſorts of expiations ; as, for fins of ig- 
norance committed contrary to the law; for 
purifying themſelves from certain legal pollu- 
tions, ſuch as after a woman's lying in, or 
after a leper's being cured of his leproſy, &c, 
The ceremonies obſerved were, that theparty 
brought his victim to the tabernacle, put his 
hand upon his head, confeſſed his fault, and 
flew his victim in the court; at the place 
where the burnt-offerings were offered to the 
north of the altar, the prieſt took the blood 
of the beaft, with ſorne of it upon his finger, 
he touched the horns of the altar of burnt- 
offerings, poured out the remainder of the 
blood at the foot of the altar, took away all 
the fat which covered the inteſtines and kid- 
nies, and burnt it upon the altar ; laſtly, the 
prieſt prayed for the penitent, and he was 
pronounced pardoned. They might offer a 
goat, a ram a lamb, or kid, or two pigeons; 
and if very poor, aſmall parcel of meal would 
do. The great day of expiation was kept up- 
on the 10th of the month Ti. which an- 
ſwers to our September; the Jews called 
it Kippur, or Chippur, and this was for 
the whole people or nation, at which time 
the kigh prieſt waſhed, not only bis hands 
and feet, as uſual, but his whole body, 
dreſſed himſelf in plain linen like the com- 
mon prieſts, wearing n:ither his purple 
robe, ephod, nor pectoral, becauſe he expi- 

' ated for his own, as well as the people's fans, 
For fuſt, he offered a bullock and a ram for 


a great deal; alſo wantonly layiſh, or that 


hümſelf and all the priefthood ; He put his 
= Nn hand 


EXP 
hand up the heads of theſe victims, and 
confeſſed his own fins, and the fins of his 
houſe g and then he : 
of the people two goats, for a fin-offering, 
| and a ram for a burnt-offering, to be offered 
in the name of all the people, it was deter. 
mined by lot which, of the two goats ſhould 
© be ſacrificed, and which let go; After 
. which, putting ſome of the fire of the altar, 
of burot-offeriogs into a cenſer, he threw 
© Incenſe upon it, and ſo entered into the ſanc- 
tuary. After he had perfumed it, he went 
out, took ſome of the blood of the bullock, 
carried it into the ſanctuary, and dipping his 
fingers into it, he ſprinkled it 13 
between the ark and the vail, hi h ſepa- 
rated the bol ſavQtuary. Then coming out 
| a ſecond time; he killed the goat beſide the 
altar oi burnt-offerings, upon which the lot 
fell to be facrificed ; the blood Monit he 
_ Carrieq- into the ſanctuary, and ſprinkled it 
— times alſo between the ark and the 
Vail, as before. From thence be returned 
into the court of the tabernacle, and ſprin- 
kled both dae of it with the Blood of th 
goat ; during all this Bene our kl 0 In 
priefts or people were permitted to be in the 
| RY the court. After this, the 
high prieſt came to the altar of burnt-offer- 
ings, moiftened the four horns of it with the 
| blood of the goat and young bullock, and 
ſprinkled it ſeven times with the ſame blood. 
After which, the goat that was to be ſet at 
liberty, 1 broutzht to the high prieſt, he 
put his hand upon his head, confeſſed his 
_ ownand the people's ſins, and then gave him 
to a perſon to carry him to ſome deſart place, 
and let him go. This done, the high prieſt 
waſhed himſelf all over in the tabernacle, he 
dreſſed himſelf in his pontifical habit, and 
then ſacrificed two rams for a burnt- offering, 
one for himſelf, and the other'for the peo- 
ple. This was one of the principal ſolemni- 
ties among the Jews, It was a day of reſt, 
and ftrit faſting. They confeſſed themſelves 
ten times on this day, reckoning from the 
eve before ſupper. 
E'XPIATORY (A.) that has the power of 
_ ſatisfying or making atonement. 
EXPIRA'TION or EXPI'RING (A.) the fi- 
niſhing or ending of a determinate time; the 
© breathing out the laſt breath, dying, or giv- 
ing vp the ghoſt, | | 
EXPIRE (V.) to die, or give up the ghoſt ; 
to come to an end and terminate, as a leaſe 
of 7, 14, 21, &c. years does. 
EXPLAI'N (V.) to make clear and eaſy, to 
demonſtrate or make plain. 
EXPLANA'TION (S.) the rendering a diffi 
cult matter plain, clear, and eaſy to be un- 
derſtood. 
EXPLA'NATORY (A.) that ſerves or help: 
to make things plain or eaſy, 12 
E XPLETIVE (A.) that fills up, and helps 


% 
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= 


then he received from the princes | 


EXP 
kno\ „or une | a 2 b. 
XPILICATE (V.) ts unfold, make 


1 clear, 

inte ret, or' expound, 

;EXPLICA”TION {S.) the . ing of diſco- 
ve true meaning of a riddle, or an 

| Aifcule, dark, or able propoſition — 

clearing, expounding or interpreting any hid- 

den matter. | | wb 


EXPLICATOR (S,) an expounder, teackir, 


or director. | 
EXPLICIT (A0) plain, clear, poſitive; deter- 
PLYOITNYSS (35 elend, plainneſ 
EX | I , plainneſs 
exprefineſs * oo. L 
EXPLODE (V ) to condemn, ind fault with, 
expc . 9 contemptible. | 
EXPLOTI'T -{S.) a noble, brave, great, or 
commendable n . f 8 
EXPLORA'TION (S.) the finding out le- 
thing by ſearching very narrowly, carefully, 
and diligently into or after it. 
EXPLOSION (S.) a forcing, thruſting, or 
driving out of or away from a place; in 
Pbyick, lt — 1 burſting out of 
thunder, the gaing off of gun - powder, and 
the expulfion of the ball, ſhot, &c. contain d 
in a tube or gun with it; it is alſo applied to 
any other bodies, that ferment violently upon 
their mixture, and make a cracking noiſe or 
ſound, as quick-lime and water, &c. 
EXPO'NENT (S.) the numeral character 
that, in the modern, Agebra, expreſſes 
power that any quantity is raiſed to, that is, 
how many multiplications from unity there 
have been of that quantity; thus, A 3 for- 
merly expreſſed by A c, ſhews there are 3 
multiplications of the number expreſſed by 
it in the quantity given, or that it muſt be 
divided by A 3 times, to bring it to unity. 
Exponent of the Ratio, between two quanti- 
ties or numbers, is the quotient arifing from 
dividing the antecedent by the conſequent, 
EXPONE/NTIAL (A.) making clear, plain, 
eaſy, or viſible. 
EXPO/RT (V.) to carry or ſend perſons or 
goods beyond fea, a term much uſed in trade, 
and well worthy the conſideration of thoſe in 
power, how far it ought to be encouraged or 
diſcouraged, becauſe of the great influence a 
regular decorum in this matter has upon 
trade in general, and the true and real wel- 
* fare of the kingdom. 
EXPORTA'TION. (S.) the ſending away or 
carrying goods over ſea, 
EXPO/RTER (S.) a perſon that ſends goods, 
wares, or merchandizes out of one nation 
into another, eſpecially by ſea. 
EXPO'SE (V.) to lay open, or make publick ; 
to hazard, venture, or go into danger; alſo to 
render a perſon deſpiſable or contemptible, 
by making known his follies, vices, weak - 
neſs, or incapacity. f 
EX POSITION (S.) an interpretation, diſco- 
very, or Rn. 


12 the ſenſe more determinate. 
EXPLICARA (A.) chat way be made chr, 


þ 


EXPO/SITOK (S.) ons that ipterprety, er. 


5 + 


EXPOS 


E-X-T 


pounds, or makes difficult things, matters; 
or words plain and eaſy, 

NS a fobjoth b (V.) . reaſon or argue 
upon a ſu y way of com a 
Che | 228 IT I wg 

A (C.) the arguing, diſ- 

courſing, or reaſoning upon a matter by way 
of complaint. 4 

EXPO'S ATORY (A.) ſerving to, or 
3 the manner of an expoſtulation or com- 
plaint. 

EXPO/UND (V.) to make that eaſy, plain, 

or clear, which before was obſcure, dark, 
and difficult, 

EXPRESS (A.) plain, clear, poſitive, unde- 

| niable, manifeſt, | 

EXPRE'SS (S.) a meſſenger ſent upon ſome 
extraordinary buſineſs or meſſage ; alſo the 
hiſtory or account of ſomething remarkable 
ſent in writing by ſuch meſſenger, common- 
ly ſpoken of ſtate matters. 

EXPRE'SS (V.) to ſpeak or declare by word 
or writing ; alſo to draw or repreſent any 

thing by colours; alſo to ſqueeze out the 
Juice of herbs, &c. in an engine. 

EXPRE'SSION (S.) a particular or peculiar 
word or ſentence ; alſo the way or manner 
of uttering, pronouncing, or declaring one's 
mind upon a ſubje& z and in Chymiſftry, the 
ſqueezing out the juices or oils of herbs, 
roots, fruits, plants, &c. in Painting, it is 
the repreſenting the paſſions, poſtures, ac- 
te . 


EXPRE'SSIVE (A.) ſuch words, ſentences, or 
repreſentations, as carry a very ſtrong and 


full meaning in them. 
EXPROBRA/TION (S. up braiding, twitting, 
or reproaching. 


EXPU/LSION (S.) a thruſting, driving, or 
forcing a perſon or thing out of the place 
they now poſſeſs. 

EXPU'LSIVE-(A.) that has the power to 
turn or thruſt out. 4%» 

EXPU'NGE (V.) to blot; wipe, crofs, eraſe, 
or put out. 

EXPURGA'TION (S.) a purging, clearing, 
ſcouring, rectiſying, or amending ; in Aſtro- 
nomy, ſome apply it to the emerſion or com- 
ing out of the ſun from an eclipſe, by which 
it had been hid or darkened; in Chymiſtry, 

it is to dry up or evaporate all the moiſture 
of a thing. 

EXPU'RGATORY INDEX (S ) a book put 
out by the pope, in which are enumerated, 
thoſe authors and writings that he cenſures, 
and forbids Raman Catholicks to read, 

E'XQUISITE (S ) choice, delicate, curious, 
rare, fine, exact, excellent. 

E/XQUISITENESS(S.) delicateneſs, curiouſ- 
neſs, excellence, fineneſs, choiceneſs. 

EXSI'BILATE {V ) to hiſs, off the ſtage, to 
ſhew publick diſlike to a thing, 

E'XTANT (A.) ſtanding out, viſible to be 


ſeen, now in being. 


E XT 


elevation of the ſpirits, a rapturous er 
ſudden emotion in the mind ; a trance or 


ſwoon. " 

EXTA'TICK or EXTA/TICAL A.) me- 

| _ thing that gives the mind, as it were, a very 
ſudden, agreeable, and pleaſing emotion, re- 

ſembling inſpiration, &c. 

EXTE'MPORE (Part.) off-hand, without 
fludy or pains taking, all of a ſudden, im- 
mediately, without any fore · thought. 

EXTE/ND (V.) to ſtretch out or enlarge z in 
Law, it is the valuing of lands and tene- 
ments of one bound by ſtatute, &c. and who 
hath forfeited his bond at ſuch an indifferent 
or low rate, that by the yearly income the 
obligator may in time be paid bis debt. 

EXTE/NSION (S.) the ſtretehing out, or 
ſpace that any body or thing occupies. - 

EXTE/NSIVE ( A.) large, full, that reaches 

a great way: Y: 

EXTE/NSIVENESS (S.) largeneſs, reaching 
far on all fides, &c. 

EXTE/NT (S.) the limits, bounds, or extre- 
mity of a thing, or how far the power of a 
— goes; in Law, the valuation of lands, 
tenements, &c. by the ſheriff, by virtue of a 
writ called an extent, | 

EXTE'NUATE (V.) to. apologize for a per- 
ſon, to ftrive or endeavour to make a fault 
appear much leſs than it is, to lefſen or miti- 

ate a criminal matter. 

EXTENUA/TION (S.) the leſſening, miti- 
gating, or apologizing for ſomething done 
or omitted. 

EXTE/RIOR CA.) the outfide, ar apparent 

t of a thing. 

EXTE'RMINATE (V.) to root out, to cut 
off, to deſtroy totally. 

EXTE/RMINA'TION (S.) a rooting out, or 
totally taking away ; ſo in Algebra, to take 
away, throw off, or blot out the unknown 
part of a root, is called the exterminating the 
unknown quantities. 

EXTE'RNAL CA.) the outward or viſible 

part of a thing; in Geometry, external an- 

gles are the angles without the figure, when 
all the fides ſeverally produced, and taken 
together, are equal to four right angles ; in 

Surgery, ſuch medicines as, outwardly ap- 

plied, ripen or aſſuage a ſwelling, &c, and 

prepare 1t for cleanfing and cure, are called 
external digeftives. 

EXTE'RSION (S.) a wiping, blotting, or 

rubbing out. 

EXTIMULA'TION (S.) a puſhing forw::?, 

encouraging, or egging on, 

EXTINCT CA.) dead, gone, quite deſtroyed, 

quenched, put out, or taken away. 

EXTINCTION (S.) with the Chymifts, is 

the quenching red-hot metals or minerals in 

liquor, either to abate their ſharpneſs, or to 
communicate ſome of their virtue to it for 
phyſical uſes. 

 EXTI/NGUISH (V.) to put out, root up, 

| queneb, take away, or deſt 


E'XTASY or E'CSTACY (S.) an extraordi- 


roy. 
Naz EXTI'RPATE 


— — =_ 


"EXTYRPATE (v.) to root out, pull up vio- 
EXTIRPA!TION. (S.) a finally deſtroying, 


'EXTIRPA'TOR (S.) one who deftroys, takes 
EXTO/L V.) to praife much, magnify, cry 
'EXTO/RT (V.) to exact illegally, to get or 


EDT 
lently, to leave none remaining. 


rooting up or carrying away; in Surgery, 
it is a diſmembering or cutting off a part 
or limb that is mortified. | 


away, or wholly roots up. 
up greatly, commend, or ſpeak well of. 


take violently, and by unjuſtifiable means to 
abuſe authority, and under that pretence to 
et or take more than is due. 

EXTO/RTION (S.) a violent or illegal taking 
or getting more than is juſt, whether it be 
taxes, fees, or intereſt for money lent, &c. 

EXTO'RTIONER (8) one that takes extra- 
vagant premiums for the loan of a ſum of 
money, or any ways oppreſſes and wrongs 
another under pretence of — | 

EXTRA'CT (V. } to draw, pull, collect, or 
gather ſomething out of or from another ; in 
Chymiſtry, getting the pureſt and moſt valu- 
able part of a thing. 

E'XTRACT (S.) an abſtraft, or ſomething 
gathered, copied, collected, or drawn out of 
or from another ; alſo the pedigree, family, 
or original of a perſon. 

EXTRA'CTION S.) the drawing or getting 
out the moſt valuable part of a thing, whe- 
ther a book, metal, liquor, &c. alſo the be- 
ing derived, or coming of ſuch or ſuch a fa- 
mily, whether mean or noble; and in Ma- 
tbematichs, it is finding out the root cr fide 
of a number, which being involved a certain 
number of times into itſelf, produces the ori- 
ginal number 2gain;z and this is called ex- 
tracting the ſquare, cube, biquadrate, ſur- 
ſolid, &c. root. 

RA'CTOR (S.) he that makes an ex- 
tract, or draws one thing or number out of 
another; alſo a ſurgeon's inſtrument, uſed to 
Jay hold of, and pull out the ſtone from a 
human body, in the operation of cutting for 
the ſtone. * 

EXTRA JUDICIAL (A.) ſomething done 
contrary to the common courſe of the law, 
as when judgment is given in à court, in 
which the cauſe is not depending, or where 
the judge has no juriſdiction. 

EXTRAMU'NDANE SPALE (s.) that void 
or ſpace, that extends infinitely beyond the 
bounds or limits of the creation, or part oc- 
cupied by finite beings. 

EX'TR A'NEOUS (A.) foreign, ſtrange, not 
properly appertaining to a thing, or is not a 
regular and natural production, ſuch as tu 
mours and excreſcences. 

EX'TRAO'RDINARY (A.) more than com- 
mon, unuſual, ſupernumerary, or abundant, 
that 1s uſed but accidentally, or upon great 
occaſions, 

'E'XTRA-PAROCHIAL CA.) one out of the 

bounds, limits, or juriſdiftion of a pariſh, or 


E X U 
charges ʒ and ſuch lands as have been left by 
or more from the ſea, before they are 
taken into any pariſh, are called extra-paro- 
thial lands. of a | 

EXTRA/VAGANCE ar EXTRA'VAGAN- 
CY (S.) prodigality, laviſhneſs, wafting, 
ſquandering, or ſuperfluouſly throwing a per- 
ſon's ſubſtance away; the doing any thing in 
a very nſive and needleſsly chargeable 
manner, the going beyond all bounds of rea- 
ſon and diſcretion. 1 

EXTRA'VAGANT (A.) prodigal, fooliſh 
ridiculous, laviſh, fra] ſuperfluous. ' 

EXTRA/VAGANTS (S.) ſpendthrifts, laviſh 
or fooliſh perſons that ſpend their eſtates in 
riotouſneſs, wantonneſs, and ſuperfluity zalſo 
a part of the canon Jaw contained in the de- 
cretal epiftles, which were publiſhed after the 
Clementines, and not contained in the body 
of the canon law, | 

EXTRA'VASATE (V.) to get out of its pro- 
= placeor veſſels, as the blood and humours 

ometimes do, 

EXTREA/MLY (Part.) very greatly, exceed- 
ingly, &c, 

EXTREME or EXTREA'M (A.) out of 
the way, exceeding, very much, or great; 
alſo the laſt or utmoſt, the very brink, edge, 
or full extent of a thing; in Matbematrcks, 
it is the outfide term or number in any ſe- 
ries, either on the right or left hand; fo in 
Aritthmetical Progreſſion, the fum of the ex- 
treams is equal to the ſum of the means; 
and in Geometrical Propertion, the product of 
the extreams is equal to the product of the 
means; in Divinity, according to the church 
of Rome, extreme unction is one of the ſacra- 
ments, the fifth in order, adminiftred to 
people dangerouſly fick, by anointing them 
with conſecrated oils, and repeating ſeveral 
prayers over them ; the Greek church prac- 
tiſes the ſame thing, but ſomewhat diffcreqt 
in the circumftances. | 

EXTREMITY S.) the very brink or edge, 
the laſt and greateſt extent of a thing; alfo 

eat miſery, want, or poverty. 

E'XTRICATE (V.) to get out of difficulties, 
to diſengage one's ſelf or another from trou- 
ble; to deliver, or ſet at liberty. 

EXTRINSECAL (A.) that is outward, or on 
the viſible fide. 

EXTRU/DE (V.) to puſh, thruſt, force, ſhut, 
or drive out, 

EXTU'BERANCE S.) a ſwelling or bunching 
out in knobs or bunches. 

EXTU/BERATE (V.) to ſwell out in knobs, 
like thoſe troubled with chilblains, 

EXTUME/SCENCE (S.) a ſwelling, puffing, 
or riting up. | 

EXU/'BERANCE (S.) very great plenty; an 
overflowing or abounding. 

EXU/BERANT (A.) thac yields great abun- 
dance, or is very fertile, 

EXU'/LCERATE (V.) to encreaſe, enlarge, 


one excuſed or freed from pariſh duties and 


| or make a ſore grow into an ulcer. 


EXULT 


1 


E 


BME 
BXVU/LT (V.) to leap for 
to be VETS a pleaſed, 
EXULTA'TION S.) the external expreſſing 
- of the joy, pleaſure, or ſatisfaction the mind 
teceives, by leaping, ſhouting, &c, upon 
hearing ſomething very advantageous, plea- 


” fi &c. 1 
EXUPERABLE (A.) that may be conquer- |. 


ed, overcome, exceeded, amended, ſurpaſſ- 
ed, &c, 

EXVU'SCITATE V.)] to awake or rouze a 

rſon out of or from ſleep. 

BXU VIX (S.) the ſhells, or other marine 
bodies that are found in the bowels of the 
earth; alſo old or left-off clothes; the ſlough 
or old caſt ſkin of a ſnake, the hide or ſkin 
of a beaſt; or the ſpoils taken in war. 

EYE or AYE (S.) in Suffolt, a borough-town, 

dy ſome called the Iſland, becauſe it is ſur- 
rounded by a brook ; its market is weekly on 
Saturday; it has one large handſome church, 
and is governed by two bailiffs and a common 
council, and ſends two members to parlia- | 
ment; the women are employed in making 
bone-lace ; diſtant from London 74 comput + 
ed, and 92 meaſured miles. 

EYE (S.) the wonderful organ and inſtrument 
whereby the ſoul ſees or perceives objects 
nearer or farther off, &c, The form whereof 
is for the moſt part globulous, or ſomewhat 
of the ſpheroidal form, which is by far the 
moſt commodious optical form, as being fit- 
teſt to contain the humours within, and to 
receive the images of objects from without, 
the humours being thereby laid commodiouſly 
together, to perform the office of refraction, 
and the retina, and every other part, neatly 
adapted regularly to receive the images from 
without, and to convey em accordingly to 
the common ſenſory in the brain; to this 
may be added, the fitneſs of this form for 
the motion of the eye this way or that way, 
ſo that it may adjuſt itſelf to the objects it 
would view. The fituation is as commedi- 
ous as the form, being placed in the head, 
near the moſt ſenſible vital part, the brain 
whereby it is capable of taking in the grea- 
ter number of objects, and being the beſt 
defended and ſecured. In a man, and ſome 
other creatures, it is placed to look direct- 
ly forward chiefly, yet ſo ordered, that it 
takes in near the hemiſphere before it. In 
birds, and ſome other creatwes, the eyes 
are ſo ſeated, as to take in near the whole 
ſphere, that they may the beiter ſeek their 
tood, and avoid danger; and in ſome crea- 
tures ſo as to ſee beſt behind, or on each 
fide them, whereby they can ſee their ene- 
my that purſues them, and ſo eſcape. The 
motion of the eye is every way, for the 
better and more eaſy and diftin reception of 
the viſual rays z but where nature denies m o- 
tion to the eyes or head of ſome creatures, 
ſhe hath wonderfully provided by ſetting the 

eyes of thoſe creatures out at a diftance from 
the head (as in ſpiders, ſnails, & c.) to be cir- 


Joy, to be yery glad, 
ed 


EYE 


| cumvolved here and there, one this, the o- 


ther that way, at pleaſure ; and in creatures 
whoſe eyes are without motion, as in divers 
inſets, they have either more than two 
eyes, or elſe theireyes are nearly two protu- 
berant hemiſpheres, each often conſiſting of 
a prodigious number of other little ſegments 
of a ſphere. The fize is different; in ſome 
animals large, in others ſmall, according to 


- the fize and office of the creature itſelf ; the 


number is no leſs than two, and in ſome ani- 
mals more, yet the object appears but one. 
The mechaniſm is as admirable as the uſe is 
great; and to paſs by its veins, arteries, &c. 
common to other parts of the body, let us 
firſt obſerve its muſcles, tunicks, and hu- 
mours The muſcles are admirably adapted 
to move it any, or every way; and yet ſo, 
as always to keep that paralleliſm of the eye 
which is neceſſary to true viſion; and, ac- 
cording to the poſture of the creature, either 
ereCt or prone, duly prepares and obſerves an 


exact libration, and thereby prevents unſeem- 


ly contorſions, and incommodious vagations, 
but alſo with great readineſs and exaftneſs 
applies itſelf to every object, whether it be 
near, or at a greater diſtance. As to the 
tunicks, or coats of the zye, many things 
might be taken notice of, the prodigious fine- 
neſs of the archnoides, the acute ſenſe of the 
retina, the delicate tranſparency of the cor- 
nea, and the firm and ſtrong texture of that, 
and the ſclerotica too, each of them, in this 
and every other reſpect, in the moſt accurate 
manner, adapted to the place in which it is, 
and the bufineſs it is there to perform, But 
for a ſample, I ſhall only take notice of that 
part of the uvea which makes the pupil. As 
we are forced to uſe various apertures to our 
optick glaſſes, ſo nature hath made a far 
more compleat proviſion in the eyes of ani- 
mals, to ſhut out too much, and to admit 
ſufficient light, by the dilatation and contrac- 
tion of the pupil. But it def. rves particularly 
to be remarked, that theſe pupils are in diverſe 
animals of diverſe forms, according to their 
peculiar occaſions. In man it is round; in 
ſome other creatures of a longith form; in 
ſome tranſverſe, with its aperture large; in 
others the fifſure is ere&, and capable of 
opening wide, and ſhutting cloſe. The next 
obſervable is the humours, and particularly 
the cryſtalline. And, paſſing by its incompara- 
t letranſparency, its exact Jenticular form, its 
curious araneous membrane that conſtringeth 
and dilateth it, and fo varieth its focus { ac- 
cording to the opinicn of ſome curious ob- 
ſervers, and its admirable approach to or from 
the retina, by help cf the circular ligament, 
according as objects are far off ornear ; we 
ſhall pariculariy obſerve the prodigious art 
and ſinery of its conſtituent parts, it being, as 
obſerved by ſome late nice microſcopical ob- 
ſervations, compoſed of diverſe thin ſcales, 
aud theſe made up of one ſingle minuteſt 
thread 


en uw” — 


thread or fibre, wound round and round, ſo 
as not to croſs one another in any one place, 
and yet to meet, ſome in two, and ſome 

in more different centres; a web not to be 
woven, an optick lens not to be wrought 
by any art Jeſs than infinite wiſdom. e 
whole ſtructure and apparatus of the ey: 

| tends to this, that there be produced a di- 
find and vivid collection in the bottom of 
the cye, directly under the pupil, of all the 
rays, which proceeding from any point of 
nan object, and entering the eye, penetrate 
the cryſtalline humour; and that ſo many 
points be painted in the bottom of the eye, 
as are conſpicuous in an object, that ſo a 
ſmall image like thereto may be repreſented 
on the retina —1t is alſo applied to ſeveral 

© other things beſide that already deſcribed ; 
for with the Archite#s, any round window 
made in a pediment, an attick, the reins 
of a vault, &c. is called an eye ; ſo the aper- 
ture at the top of a dome, commonly cover- 
ed with a lanthorn, is called the eye-of the 
dome. So the ceritre of the volute, or that 
int wherein the helix or ſpiral, whereof 

is formed, commences : Or the little 
circle in the middle of the volutes, where- 
in are found the i centers for the deſcrib- 
ing the circumvolutions thereof, is called 
the eye of the volute; in Gardening, the 
little bud or ſhoot inſerted into a tree, by 
way of graft, is called an e,; and Phyþ. 
clans frequently call any aperture an eye ; 
in Printing, it is the graving in relievo on 
the face or top of the letter, that only 
making the impreſſion 3 ſo the eye of the 
letter e is the hollow part cut off at the 
top by the croſs line; with Jewellers, it is 
the luftre or brilliant of diamond and preci- 
ous ſtones, commonly called the water ; in 

, ſtar of the firſt magnitude, in 

the c lation Taurus, is called the 's 


eye, or aldebaran ; there is a precious ſtone | 


by ſome called cat's eye, by others ſun's 
eye, very ſhining and tranſparent, of diverſe 
| urs, and commonly of an oblong form ; 
in Phy/ick, there is a diſtemper called bares 
eye, which occaſions the patient to ſleep 
with the eyes half open; alſo goats ages, 
when there is a white ſpeck on the cornea 
and in common, locks, rings, &c. are called 
3 and in Ships, there are dead eyes, 
c. beſides all which there is the camera 
obſcura, or artificial eye. 
EYE-BRIGHT (S. (an herb ſaid to be good 
for clearing, helping, and ſtrengthening the 


eyes: 

EYE-BROW (S) the hairy part of the exter- 
nal part of the eye, that grows upon the top 
bone, that projects over a little, to keep the 
ſweat, &c. from falling into the eye. 

EYE-SORE (S) any fort of blemiſh whatever, 
whether in cloth, filk, or other matters ; 
alſo any objection whatever, whether per- 


_ 


the eye; alſo eſs or ſharpneſs of un- 
2 and parts, are ſometimes fo 


EYRE or EIRE (S.) in Law, fignifies the 
courts of Juſtice itinerant, or thoſe that go 
the circuits. . 

EYRE'COURT (S.) a market town io the 

of Galway, and Pr. of Connawght, 6. 
W. of Dublin.” -4 ns 

EY'RIE or AY'RIE (S.) among Falconers 

the place or neſt where hawks fit, and Batch 


and feed theit young. 
F'YESS (S.) 2 young hawk, juſt or lately 
taken the neſt. 


EZEKIEL (S.) a man's name and eſpecially 
of the third of the greater prophets in the 
Old Veſtament; he was the ſon of Buz?, of 
the ſacerdotal race, and was carried captive to 
Babylon, by Nebucthadnezzar, along with 
Feboiachim king of Fudab, in the year of 
the world 3406 or 3409, before Chrift 599 
years. After his captivity he was endued with 
the ſpirit of prophecy upon his coming to 
Meſopotamia, in the zoth year of his age, 
according to ſome, or according to others the 
30th year after renewing the covenant with 
God by Jeſab, which was in the 5th year of 
Exeitel's captivity z he prophefied 20 years; 
during which time he took great pains to re- 
form his countrymen the Fews, who were 
fallen into idolatry, by repreſenting to them, 
under diverſe myſterious repreſentations, both 
their preſent and future condition, which 
theirapoſtaſy and other enormous crimes had 
and ſhould bring upon them, * and alſo their 
reſtoration. He not only foretold what ſhould 
happen to his own people and nation, but 
likewiſe to ſeveral others, and eſpecially ſueh 
as were bordering upon Fudea, Fe, The 
ſanhedrim, for ſome time, refuſed to regiſter 
this book in the canonical ſcripture, upon ac- 
count of its obſcurity, and ſeeming contra · 
diction of ſome part of it with the law of 
Moſes, The principal obſcurity is in the be- 

inning and end, for which reaſon the 
, adviſe their pupils not to read it till 
they are 0 years old. be is very full of 
beautiful ſentences and noble compariſons, 
and through the whole diſcovers a great 
deal of learning and ſkill in Pagan affairs, 
His prophecies or viſions are 22 1n number, 
arranged in the order of time they were de- 
hvered by him, | 


F. 


HIS jetter, by ſome, is reckoned a mute, 
by others a ſemi-vowel, and has with us 
much the ſame ſound with the Greet &, for 


which reaſon ſome affirm that in words of 
Greek extract we ſhould write Ph, and in thoſe 


ſonal or otherwiſe, 


of Latin original F. Suctonius ſays, that the 
emperor 


EYE-TEETH (8.) thoſe immediately under 


- s : 
FAC 
emperor Claudius invented this and two other 
letters, and that it had the force of V conſo- 


"nant, and was wrote inverred 4. In nu- 
merals it expreſſes 46, and when with a 


daſh F 40,600 ; the baſs cliff, in Mufch, 
is called the F cliff; and in pby/ical Preſcrip- 
tions, F 


ifies fiat, or let it be done; in 
Engl: words, ſuch as end in F have them 
ed, as ſtaff, tiff, muff, &c, 
FA (S) the name of one of the notes in the 
common ſcale of mufick, hich is natural 
but half a note or tone, and A what is call 
a flat note, unleſs made a whole or ſharp 
note, by prefixing this mark A before it. 
FA/BI1 (S.) an ancient and much noted family 
of Rome, of long continuance, dignified with 
ſeven dictatorſhips, five maſterſhips of horſe, 
ven cenſorſhips, 48 conſulſhips with con- 


ſular power, five princes of the ſenate, 13 


triumphs, and two ovations, 


FA/BLE (S.) an innocent, pleaſant, awvfing| 
ſtory, which under the diſguiſe of beaſts, |; 


trees, &c. talking together, hieroglyphically 
contains a moral inſtruction for the regulation 
of our behaviour, and conducting ourſelves 
in our ſeveral tations of life; there are ſe- 
veral, both Ancients and Moderns, who have 
wrote in this way, as ſep, Sc. allo a 


; downright lie or forgery, purpoſely invented | 


to deceive or amuſe a perſon, ſo that he ſhall 
not be able to come at, or find out the truth, 
is called a fable. 

FA'BLER or FA/BULIST (S.) an inventor, 
or writer of fables, 


FA'/BRICATE (V.) to build, frame, invent, 


or manufacture a houſe, art, or commo- } 


dity. 


FA'BRICK () a building of any kind; ni 


metaphorically, any invention, art, book, &c. 
FABULA'TOR S.) an inventor, writer, or 
teller of ftaries, fables, novels, &c. 


FA'BULOUS. CA.) deviſed, feigned, invented; 


alſo falſe, lying, or deceiving, 
FACE (S.) the viſage or countenance of any 
ring creature, and particularly of man, by 


the ſeveral appearances of which, the diſpo- 


fition, inclinations, or paſſions that particular, 
perſons are inclined to, or acted by, may be 
very rationally judged by a diligent obſerver, 
without the information of the party ; and 
ſuch {kill or knowledge is called phyſiogno- 
my; alſo the front, ſurface, or outſide of 
any thing, is called its face. 

FACE V.) to front, ſtare, look at, dare, en- 
counter, or engage; alſo to turn about, or 
look the contrary way, or to eſpouſe a com- 
trary part, cauſe or intereſt, to what a per- 
ſon did before, is to face about. 

FACE/TIOUS (A.) merry, jocoſe, pleaſant, 
entertaining, diverting, witty. 

FACE/TIOUSN ESS (S.) pleaſantry, witty diſ- 
— openneſs, free dom, good humour and 
mirth. 


FA'CILE (A.) eaſy, commedieus, compendi- 


ous, convenient, 1 


3 


FAC 

FACVLITATE (V.) to forward, make eaſy, 
plain, coramodious ; to take away difficul- 
ties, incumbrances, or inconveniencies. 

FACPLITY or FA'CILE NESS (S. ) readineſs, 

coneiſeneſs, plainneſs, gentleneſs, 

FACT (S.) an action or deed al- 
ready done ; and in Aritbmetich, the reſult, 
product or amount of two numbers multi- 

ing one another. | | 

FA'CTtON (s.) a party or ſect, in religious or 
civil matters ; a ſet.of people differing from 
the publick eſtabliſhment : and oftentimes is 
taken in an ill ſenſe for the promoters of ri- 
ots, rebellions, c. Among the Romans, 
parties that fought on chariots in the cirque, 
who were diftinguiſhed by their different co- 
lours, as green, blue, red, and white, to 
which Demititan added two others, one in 
coats embroidered with gold, a ſecond wear- 
ing ſcarlet, which did not laſt a century; 
both the emperors and people had generally a 
greater inclination for ſome particular colour 
than the reſt ; but upon a quarrel's happening 
in TJufliman's reign between the blue and 

een, where 40,000 were Killed on both 
des, the name of faction was aboliſhed, 

FA/CTIOUS A.) quarrelſome, riotous, re- 
bellious, diſſatisfied with the publick efta- 
bliſhment. 

FACTTTIOUS CA.) artificial, counterfeit, 
endeavouring to reſemble nature, but not ſo 
valuable ; as, falſe or made gems, &c. alſe 
any made or compound bodies, ſuch as glaſs, 
paper, braſs, tee], pewter, &c, 

Fa CTOR (S.) a merchant refiding at one 
town or market, that is duly authorized to 
buy or ſell wares or commodities {ent to him 
for, and upon the accoùnt of another mer- 
chant refiding in ſome other place. 

FA/CTORAGE {S. ) the premium, allowance, 
or reward. paid to a factor for his trouble in 
buying or telling commodities for another. 

FA/CTORS (S.) in Arubmetick, are the two 
numbers given to be multiplied the one by 
the other, in order to find out the reſult or 
product, called alſs the multiplicand and 
multiplier. 5 

FA CTTOR SHIP (S.) the office, duty, or 
emplyment of a factor. 

FA/CTORY (S.) a place where a confiderable 
number of factors refide, to negotiate agd 

manage buſineſs for others, and is commonly 
meant of ſettlements by the great companies 
or corporations in the Indies, Ce. The 
greateſt and nobleit fact in the world, is 
that of the Eng/iſo at Smyrna ; it uſually 
confift of 80 or 100 perſons, moſt of them 
young gentlemen of the beſt families ; it is a 
ſortof leminary of merchants ; and as there 
is a necetfity of ſerving an appreaticeſhip of 
ſeven years, to be entitled to trade to the 
Levant, it is uſual to contract that after threo 
years are expired to ſend them to Smyrna, 


— 


xhele they haye not only tho management ot 
: | their 


FAG 


theigmaſter's affairs, with very plentiful al- 


| lowances, but are likewiſe permitted to 
trade for themſelves. _. * ö 

FACTO/TVUM (S.) the border or ornament put 

round Printers great letters, ſet at the begin- 
ning of a book, chapter, &, alſo the chief 

or head manager in a trade, houſe, &c. 

FA/CULZA (S.) in Aftronomy,are certain ſpots 

that appear on the ſun's diſk brighter and 
more lucid than the reſt of his body. 

FA'CULTY (s.) a power, ability or {kill of 
doing a thing this term is much uſed by the 
ſchools to explain the actions of natural bo- 
dies ; ſa.they ſay the digeſtive, motive, pur- 

. gative,..or aftringent faculty ; alſo the vege- 
tative and animal faculties, which compre- 

bend all. the ſubaltern ones, as generative, | 
nutritive, &c, The animal faculties are the 
teſults of the ſeveral actions of the ſoul, ſuch 
as the will, underſtanding, &c. it is ſoqe - 
times applied to the diverſe parts or members. 
of a univerſity, divided according to the arts 
and ſciences taught or profeſſed. therein; 
which is uſaally into four parts, viz, huma- 
nity and chloleehy, theology, medicine and 

Juxiſprudence;ʒ in our Univerſities, they com- 
mence bachelor, maſter and doctor in each 

Faculty. Faculty is ſometimes uſed abſolutely 
for what 1s principally ſtudied or taught in 
that place, as the faculty of London and 

Montpelier is medicine; of Parts, theology, 
c. In Law, it often fignifies a privilege or 
ſpecial power granted to a man, by favour, 
indulgence, and diſpenſation, to do that, which 
by law he cannot; there is a court belonging 
to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, called the 
Faculty office, who have power to grant diſ- 
penſations to marry, to eat fleſh,&c. on days 

ohibited, the ſon to ſuceeed his father in 
8 bene ſices, a perſon to hold two or more 
benefices incompatible, &c. 

FA'POM or FA THOM (S.) a meaſure par- 
ticularly uſed by ſeamen conſiſting of fix 
feet or two yards. 

FA'DOM or FA'THOM CV.) to ſound or 
meaſure the depth of a thing ; to ſearch into, 
or examine what the intentions, defigns, or 
buſineſs of a perſon is. 

FA/DDLE or FY/DDLE-FADDLE (v.) to 
trifle or play the fool; to ſpend one's time 
* matters of ſmall importance, or no 
value ö 

FADE (V.) to decline, decay, waſte, or wear 
off, as the colour from a garment, or a flower 
or fruit when it 15 come to perfection. 

FADGE (V.) to agree, to go on with plea- 
ſure and ſucceſs, to fit or be proper for the 
thing or buſineſs. 

FAG (V.) to hang, threſh, beat or cudgel, 
and commonly meant of two perſons quar- 
relling, where one overcomes the other, or 
a ſmall correction, ſuch as parents, ſchool- 
maſters, &c. give to their children or ſcho- 
lars. 


FAG (S.) the waſte or worſt part of a piece of 


* 


cloth ; from whence the fag-end is that 


m_ 


A1 
Which has thb entering of the loom. parted 
0 N WH 9, 

FA'GGOT ($ ) a ſmall bundle of flicks bound 
up together, ſuch as bakers, confectioners, 
Sc. buy to heat their ovens, or ſuch as in 
Fortification is called a faſcine; alſo a term 
for a parcel of ſmall bars of fteel weighing 
126lb, and in the Army, it is a term for an 
ineffective man who receives no pay, nor does 


any regular duty, but only appears occaſion - 


© ally at a muſter, &c. : ly 
FAIL (V.) to diſappoint, offend, or do amiſs, 


fall ſhort, or not be able to do a thing; alſo 
- when a tradeſman or merchant breaks, he is 


ſaid to fail, or become 4 bankrupt. 


FAILING" or FaTLURE Cs.) the coming 


ſhort off, or not doing what was expected or 
intended, diſappointing or breaking one's 
Poe 5 alſo the breaking, going aſide, or 
leaving off trade, for want of ability or ho- 
neſty to carry it on; the becoming a bank - 
rupt or inſolvent,” : L03Af | 

FAIN (A“) defirous, willing, ready to do as 
far, or as much as one is able. 

FAINT (v.) to ſwoon, or grow low · ſpirited; 
to fear, or expect ſome evil, miſchief, or 
harm; to grow leſs zealous in an affair. 

FAINT CA.) weak, imperſect, without life, 
vigour, ſtrength, or reſolution, 

FAIR CA.) beautiful, handſome, clean, plain, 
juſt, honeſt, 

FAIR (S.) a publick market, in ſome places 
kept once, in others twice, &c, ina year; 
among the o/4 Romans, fairs were holy-days, 
in which there was an intermiſſion of labour 
and pleadings z\ among the Chriſtians, upon 
anyextraordinary ſolemnity, particularly the 
anniverſary dedication of a church, tradeſmen 
were wont to bring and ſell their wares, even 
in the church-yards, which continued, eſpe- 
cially upon the feftival of the dedication, 
many ages. Thus we find a great many fairs 
kept at theſe feſtival dedications, as at Weſt- 
minſter on St. Peter's day, at London on St. 
Bartholomew's, Durbam on St. Cutbbert's day, 
&c. But the great numbers of people being 
often the occaſion of riots and diſturbances, 
the priviledge of holding a fair was granted 
by a royal charter; at ſirſt they were only 
allowed in towns and places of ſtrength, or 
where there was ſome biſhop or governor of 
condition, to keep them in order ; in proceſs 
of time there were ſeveral circumſtances of 
favour added, people having the protection of 
a holy-day, and allowed the freedom from 
arreſts upon the ſcore of any difference not 
arifing upon the ſpot ; they had likewiſe a 
juriſdiftion allowed them, to do juſtice to 
thoſe that came thither, and therefore the 
moſt inconſiderable fair with us has a court 
b. longing to it, which takes cognizance of all 
manner of cauſes and diſorders growing and 
committed upon the place, called pye potuder, 
or pedes pulueri ati Some fairs are free, 
others charged with tolls and impoſitions ; at 
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free fairs, Ee. all traders, &c. whether na- 
tives, or foreigners, are allowed to enter the 

- kingdom, and are under the royal ſate-guard 

and protection in coming and returning, the 
and their agents, with their goods, &c. al 
their perſons and goods are exempt from all 
duties, impoſitions, tolls and ſervitudes, and 
ſuch merchants going to, or coming from the 
Faire be arreſted, or their goodo ſtopped. 
The priner only has power to eſtabliſh yo 
of any kifdd. Theſe free fairs make a pretty 
conſiderable article in the commerce of Eu- 
rope, eſpecially thoſe of the Mediterranean, 
or inland parts, as Germany, &c, The moſt 
famous are that of Frankfort, Leipfick, the 
airs of Novi in the Milaneſe, that of Riga, 
Arch- Angel, of St. Germain at Paris, of Ly- 
ons, of Giakray in Normandy, and of Brau- 
claire in uedoc ; thoſe of Porto-Bello, 
Vera Cru the Hawagna, are the moſt 
conſiderable . in America. 

FAI'RFORIXFS.) a ſnall town in Gloucefter- 
ure, which has two large bridges over the 
river Cola, and a church with the fineſt paint- 
ed windows'in England, confiſting of ſeveral 
hiſtories b&th bf the Old and New Teſta- 
ment, excellently defign'd by the famous A- 
bert Durer, conſiſting of 28 large windows, 
which areexceeding beautifully coloured; this 
glaſs was taken by one Jobn Tame, a me. - 
chant, in a priſe ſhip, which was carrying it 
to Rome, to be put up in a church there; 
when he brought it home, he purchas'd the 
manor of Fairford of king Henry V. I. and 
built this church, on purpoſe to put the glaſs 
which he had taken at ſea up in it, where 
by much care it has been preſerved intire to 
this day; this town is diſtant from London 
62 computed, and 78 meaſured miles. 

FAVRING (S.) toys bought at fairs, and pre- 
ſented r given to children, ſweet-hearts, &c. 

FAVRNESS (S.) beautifulneſs, clearneſs, or 
whiteneſs of complexion, in oppoſition to 

| brownneſs ; alſo juſtneſs, honeſty, plain or 
fincere dealing. 

FAI'R-PLEADING or PLEADER (S.) a 

. writ, or perſon that pleads upon the ſtatute 
of Marlborough, which provides that no per- 
ſon ſhall be fined for not pleading fairly, or 
to the purpoſe, 

FAVRY (S.] an imaginary, little being, phan- 
tom, hobgoblin, or ſpirit, that the credulity 
of ſome, and the defigns of others, have 
made to exiſt; pretending that they reward 
the induſtrious, and puniſh the lazy. 

FAITH (S.) is the belief or affent that the 
mind gives to a propoſition advanced by ano- 
ther, upon the authority of the propoſer, or 

ſome other, and not upon any certain know- 

ledge or conviction in our own minds, that 
it is really and abſolutely ſo ; and when un- 
derſtood religiouſly, it is called a theological 
virtue, whereby we are perſuaded to aſſent to 
all thoſe truths relating to God, which he 


hath revealed to ys by ſerigture, which, ac- 
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8 by a conformable practice to the 
rules therein delivered, gives eternal life and 
happineſs to the believer. Sometimes it is ap- 


ꝗꝙꝗ»4ñj 


which a man performs his promiſes, duty, 
and engagements to another. As to the par- 
ticular articles of faith. the church collec- 
tively in councils, ſynods, &c. as well as the 
mem bers fingly have differed as to theirnum- 
ber and extent ; but thoſe moſt univerſally 
received, are contained in that called the 
apoſtle's creed · In Painting or Sculpture, 

aith is repreſented by a beautiful women 
args in white, holding a gold 

nd, . 

FAITHFUL (A.) honeſt, fincere, true. juſt, 
one that may be re ĩed or depended upon. 
FAUTHEFUL (S.) the true profeſſors ot Chriſ- 

tianity, 

FAI'THLESS A.) one that gives no credit to 

or does not believe what is related by ano- 

ther; alſo a perjured, falſe, deceitful wretch, 

FA'KENHAM (S) a town in Norfolk, whoſe 
market is weekly on Thurſday ; it is diſtant 
from London 88 computed, and 111 meaſur- 
ed miles. 

FA'KIR or 2 a ſort of derviſes, 
or religious vaga Mabometans, who live 
on alms ; when they go many in company, 
they have a ſuperior, whom they obey ; this 
and the other chief Fakrs garment. confiſts 
of three or four yards cf orange-coloured li- 
nen, which they tie round them, ſo that one 
end hangs between the thighs to cover their 
nakedneſs, and a tyger's ſkin, which hangs 
over their ſhoulders, and is tied under their 
chins, whilſt the ordinary ones have only a 
cord round their waiſt, with a piece of linen 
to hide their privities. Their hair is wove in 
treſſes, and forms a kind of turban. Each 
carries a hunting-horn, which he blows, 
when he arrives at, or departs from any 


cup in her 


town, and an iron rake, wherewith they 


| Clean the places they defign to reſt in: Some- 
times having taken tbe duſt into an heap, 


they uſe it for a bed to lie the eafier. When 


they come to any town, their chief ſends 
ſome of the company to beg for the reſt, 
and diſtributes equally what they bring; and 
if more than ſufficient for the preſent ne- 
ceſſity, he gives it to the poor, reſerving no- 
thing for the next day, deluding the vulgar 
with this falſe zeal, and making them be- 
lieve all they ſay is oraculous. There are 
ſome called idolatrous Fakirs, who, having 
no certain manſion, abandon themſelves to all 
ſorts of impurities, pretending a privilege to 
do all ſorts of actions without danger of fin, 
Their chief is diſtinguiſhed by having a 
greater number of pieces in his garment than 
the reſt, and by having a chain of a fathom 
long tied to his leg; when he defigns to reſt 
in any place, a cloath being ſpread upon the 
ground, he fits down thereon, and gives au- 


. 


dience, while his diſciples publiſh his virtues, 
; his i de poll e 
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plied to the ſincere and honeſt fidelity with 
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- and the favours he receives from God ia the 
nei which makes the people flock 
ta heas him: Soma oſ them having 200 diſ- 
ciüples, Which are called togathat by beat o 
; and when they 
lanees, 


mes to A 
and ö , poo law of thei prophet. 
The penitent Fakirs affect a certain poſture, 
which ſore obſerve all their life-time, hold- 
ing their hands. acroſs over their beads; o- 
thers turning them bebind them, or holdi 
their heads down without ſpeaking a word, 
or looking at any body; ſome ſtand upon one 
foot, holding a chafing-difh, in which they 
burn frankincenſe to their god; in all theſe 
poſtures they. are quite naked. The Indi 
women are ſo — — — 
they expect particulac favours in their mar- 
; — 4 by a ſhameful way of kiſſing theſe pe- 
- nitents, who turn up their eyes ina frightful 
manner, When theſe women. 2 them. 
They have othen Fakire thas fecd theſe, and 
in fo great repute are theſes Fehr, that it is 
reported there more thay two millions 
of them in the Indice, and that great per- 
ſons. belonging to the court frequently be- 
members. of them. 


come 
PALCA/DE (V.) in the M w when a 
horſe. in curxetting very quick: throws him - 

ſelf upon his hanches two, or thres times. 
EA/LCATED (A.) in Afronany, is when any 
of the planats appear like a fickle, or as vul- 
garly called horned ; the moon is falcared 
while ſhe moves from the conjunction to the 
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FA'LDAGE or FO'LDAGE (S.) a privilege 
that fone tenants claim of ſetting up pens or 
folds, to keep their ſheep in a particular field, 
&c. within the manour, for the better ma- 
nuring that particular ſpot of ground. 

FA'LDSTOOL (S.) a tool placed at the ſouth 
fide of the altar, at which the kings of Eng- 
land kneel at their coronation. | 

FALL (V.) to tumble down, to deſcend or flip 
down by accident and involuntarily ; alſo to 
be degraded, or thruſt out of fome honour- 

| able poſt. 


FALL { $. ) a flipping or tumbling down agci- 


dentally, a being degraded, or put out of a 
place of honour ; yy woman's dreſs, the 
flounces or furbelows upon their ſcarves, 
petticoats, S. are called fa/ls, 

FA'LL-A-BOARD V.) to ruſh in haſtily or 
rudely, and eat heartily ; alſo to threſh or 
beat a perſon, 

FALLA/CIOUS (A.) that is not what it ap- 
pears or pretends to be ; deceitful, unjuſt, 
that cannot be wg pan that ſtrives to 
impoſe upon a y fair pretences, and 
en fetalen of Fiendiip 

FA/LLACY (S.) deceit, fraud, impoſition ; - 
crafty or cunning pretence, device, or colour- 
ing a matter, by a falſe report or appearance. 

FALLIBVLITY or FA'LLIBLENESS (S.) 
deceivableneſs ; the miſtaking, erring, or 
deing a thing wrong. 

FA'LLIBLE CA.) ſubject or liable to fail, miſ- 
take, err, deceive, or be deceived. 

FA LLING (S.) tumbling or flipping down 
invoJuntarily, from whence the epilepſy is 
called the falling fickneſs, 

FA/LLOW (A.) of a pale reddiſh colour, like 
that of deer; alſo ground that lies untilled in 
order to recover ſtrength, and be impregnated 
by the nitrous particles of the air, and proper 
manure, where it is to be had. 


oppoſition, ang the contraxy. 
FA/LCHION- (&) a ſhort and broad ſword 
bent, crooked, or turning up ſomewhat like 


a hook. 

FALCON (S.) a bird of prey of the hawk 
kind, ſuperior to. all others for goodneſs, 
courage, docility , gentleneſs, and nobleneſs of 
. natyre, uſed in ſporting, both on the fiſt and 
for the lure ; its feet are yellow, head black, 
and back ſpotted ; it flies chiefly at the large 
game, as the wild goole, kite, crow, &c. in 
Gunnery, a ſmall piece of cannon, whoſe di- 
ameter at the bore is 2 inches and 2, length 
6 foot, and weight 400 Ib. its charge 20 
ounces of powder, and its ball 2 inches 5 

FA'LCONER (S.) a perſon that trains, ma- 
nages, or ſports with a falcon; it is ſaid the 

ſeignior keeps fix thouſand falconers in 
is ſervice- 

FALCONE/TTE (S.) a ſmall piece of ord- 

cance of two inches diameter 

FALCONR (S.) the art of training, breed - 


FA'/LMOUTH (S.) a noted town in Cornwall, 
where is a ſpacious and excellent harbour, in 
which 100 ſhips may ride in its u inding bays, 
in ſuch a manner, that from no one of them 
ſhall be ſeen, ſo much as the top of their 
main-maſt ; the creeks that ariſe on all fides, 
are a perfect defence againſt all winds or 
ſtorms whatever, which makes it much fre- 
quented ; at its entrance is à high craggy 
rock, and each fide of it is fortified with a 
caſtle, the one called St. Maudit's, and the 
other Pendenms, which is one of the largeſt 
in England, and has uſually a gariſon in it; 
it is a corporation governed by a mayor and 
aldermen, enjoys a good trade, and has a 
market weekly on Thurſday ; it is diftant 
from London 220 computed, and 282 mea- 
ſured miles ; the king has a cuſtom-houſe 
here, which is governed by a collector, cuſ- 
tomer, comptroller, and under- officers, 

FALSE CA.) a lying, untrue, feigned, trea- 

cherous, unjuſt, deceiving report or account 

of a matter; ſo in Heraldry, falſe arms are 


ing, and ſporting with falcops, and other thoſe wherein the fundamental rules of the 
\birds of fre. l * art 
* , * * . 
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et we yet wbleryed zin War, a falt atuackk 


"5 n pretended or feigned attack, to draw all 
the enemy's force to one fide, in order to 
favour a real attack upon another part; ſo in 
Law, a falſe claim is where a perſon chiͤms 
what is not bis due, and /a/ſe impriſoninent 

is a treſpaſs committed againſt a man by im- 
- priſoning him without a legal cauſe ; in Mid- 
wifry, a falſe conception is a miſharen maſs 
of hard fleſh, ſometimes generated in the 
wombs of women, inſtead of a true fetus or 
child, and called mola or mole ; in Arr, falſe 
diamonds, &c. are counterfeits made of glaſs, 
and ſo of many other cafes ; as, fa/fe muſter 
is when ſuch men paſs in review, as are not 
actually liſted as ſoldiers, &c. ſo falſe mo- 
ney, weights, meaſures, keels, „pro- 
phecies, &c. 
5 D — F/ALSITY (S.] baſeneſs, 
„ cheating, lying, ſham, pretence. 
FA'LSIFIABLE (A) that may be — 
feited, ſubject or liable to be imitated or 


ed. 

R or FA/LSIFYING (S.) 
a forging or counterfeiting, a breaking one's 
word, promiſe, gr obligation. 

FA'LSIFY (V.) to break one's promiſe, to 
become perjured ; to counterfeit, forge, 
imitate, or pretend to do or make a thing 
like another, 

FA'LSITY (S.) a lie, a pretence, an impoſi - 
tion or cheat. 

FALTER (V.) to hefitate, to ſtammer, or 
ſpeak imperfectly; to ſtumble, or fail is 
one's defign, to deſiſt or leave off; alſo to 
endeavour to avoid declaring the truth. 

FA'LTERING (S.) ſtumbling, ſtammering, 
growing weary, leaving off a thing. 

FAME (S.) report, relation, renown, glory, 
honour, reputation; ahd with the Painter: 
and Sculptors, is repreſented by a lady or 
angel blowing a trumpet, clothed in a thin 
lightgarment, embroidered witheyes and ears. 

FA'MES CANINA (S.) a diſeaſe that occa- 
fions the patient to have a voracious appe- 
tite, and ſo exceeding and quick a digeſtion, 
that he is always hungry. 

FAMILIAR (A., free, unreſerved, loving, 
intimate, like a friend or acquaintance of 
long ftanding. 

FAMULIAR (S.) according to the old opi- 
nion, a demon or ſpirit ſuppoſed to wait 
. and re . wizards, conjurers, 

c. in their pretended ſupernatural actions 
predictions, &c, n 


FAMILIA'RITY or FAMI'LIARNESS (S.)| 


the great freedom, — and friendſhip, 
that one intimate friend and acquaintance 
uſes or expreſſes towards another ; it is alſo 
ſometimes meant criminally, for an illegal 
converſation between the two ſexes. 

 FAMILIARV/ZE V.) to make hard things 
eaſy, to accuſtom one's ſelf to do things of- 
ten ; alſo to indulge one's ſelf or another, to 
be converſant, free, unreſerved, and frigndly 


FAN 


FAIMEIST ts) a robe ay 
tenets of certain Hol under, who import 


them into Eng/and, aboat the year 1580, 
who, under a pretenct to, and ſbew of 
ſanctity, gained upon the affrctions of the 
common le. They maintained, None 
were bf rhe number bf vbe cla, bur ſuch as 
were namined inro rbm ſacrety ; that all others 
were reprobates, and configned worr to um- 
nition ; rber it wat Tito ] them to ſtvear 
falſely before a magiſtrate, for their nn - 
wiwenee, Er. 

FAMILY (s.) fo wen) perſons as tive tage- 
ther in due hoot or apartment, under the 
goverment or vireQtion ef ont head or hie 
manager z ald the kindred or lnteage of a 

ſon. 

FAMINE (S.) n _ CI. 
any thing, particularly : , 

— — of tife, 

FA'MISH (V.) to flarve, or be reduced to a 
very great extremity, for the want of the 
neceſſary proviſions to fopport life, 

FA'MOUS (A.) renowned, reaarkable for 
ſomething, extraordinary. | 

FAN (S.) an inſtrument uſed to clear or win- 
now corn from chaff ; alſo un ornamental 
trinket uſed by women to hide their faces at 
church, and to cool them, by gently excit- 
ing the air in hot ſultry weather, or very 
cloſe places. 

FAN (V.) to blow off ay the chaff that 
is in corn ; to cool oke temperate, b 
moderately undulating Me air in a. 
toom or hot weather: ®_ 

FANA/TICISM (S.) extravagance, wildneſs, 
or enthuſiaſm in religious matters. 

FANA'TICK (S.) a profeffor or believer of 
odd, romantick, out of the way notions in 
religion; a pretender to immediate revela- 
tions from, and converſations with God, 


angels, or ſpirits. 
romantick 


FANA/TiCK or FANA/TICAL 
ſical, inclined to enthuſiaſm or 
notions, eſpecially in religion. | 

FA'NCIFUL (A.) imaginary, conceited, 
whimfical, foohiſh, &c. . 

FA/NCIFULNESS S.) inclined to, or full 
of imaginations, that have no reality or 
foundation. 

FA'/NCY (S.) is that internal ſenſe, power, or 
faculty of the ſoul that is ſometimes called 
imagination, or that by which the ſpecies of 
objects received in by the common ſenſe, are 
retained, recalled, further examined, and ei- 
ther compounded or divided, as occafion re- 
quires, and by which the ideas of abſent 
things are formed, and preſented to the 
mind, as if they were preſent ; it is ſome- 
times applied to what is called invention, 
eſpecially in painting, carving, &c. 

FA/NCY (V.) to think, believe, imagine, 
ſuppoſe, conjecture, deviſe, or invent; alſs 
to long for, or defire ſomething ; alſo to be 


FANE 


ar, 
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e delighted with any thing. 
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FAR 


FANE (3.) an inſtrument ſet up to ſhew from 

what part or quarter the wind blows, ſo con- 

trived, that every gentle puff or breeze of 
wind will make it turn round, 

FA'NGLES (S.) new projects, whimſies, 

trifles. | | 

FA'NGOT (S.) a pack or parcel of goods 
from the Levant, from one to three hun- 
dred weight 

FANGS (S.) the tuſks or large teeth of 
» boars, dogs, &c, 

FA'NION (S.) an [taltan term for a banner 
born by a ſoidier of each brigade of horſe or 
foot, at the head of the baggage. 

FA'/NNEL (S.) an ornamental ſcarf worn 
by - a maſs prieſt, about his arm, at the 
time of his officiating. 

FANTASM or PHANTOM (S.) a ſhadow, 

_ whimſical conceit, or imaginary being; a 
hobgoblin, ſpectre, or ſome frightful be- 

- Ing, invented by the ſuperſtition or fears of 
deluded people. 

FANTA'STICK or FANTA'STICAL (A.) 
fooliſh, whimſical, always changing one's 
mind; unſettled, humourſome, 

FAR (Part.) a great way off, at a diſtance, 

.. exceeding, or going beyond, 

FARCE S.) a ſhort«diverting comedy or play, 

never exceeding three acts, and full of hu- 
mour and ſprightlineſs yet confined to the 
ſtrict laws of the drama; but is now often 
underſtood of antick or mimical dances, 

Micking at nothing, how extravagant ſo- 
ever, that is pleaſing. 

FA'RCY (S.) a diſcaſe that affects horſes, ox- 

en, &c. by poiſoning or corrupting their blood 

In ſuch a manner, that it appears in erup 
Sons of hard puſtles, knots or ſtrings along 
the veins, and in ulcers that are not curable, 

- but by running hot irons into them, to pre- 
vent their ſpreading ; it is much like the 
mange or ſcab in other creatures, and 1s in- 

- feftious like the plague. 

A RDEL S. a bundle or packet, ſuppoſed 
commonly leſs than a regular pack or bale ; 
alſo the fourth part of a yard-land. 

+ FA'RDINGALE ({(S., a diminutive hooped 
petticoat, that is ſtiffened only at the top, 
to bear the other cloaths out hollow upon 
the hips. | 

FARE (S. the wages or hire of hackney- 
coaches, boats, &c. appointed by authority ; 
alſo the entertainment or uſage a perſon meets 
with, as drink, food, &c. upon the road in 
travelling, or at an entertainment, feaſt, 


Sec. 

FARE (V.) to ſpeed, ſucceed, or be enter- 
tained well or ill. 

FA REHAM (S.) a ſmall, but neat market- 

ton in Hampſbire, whoſe market is weekly 
on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 57 com- 
puted, and 65 meaſured miles, 

FARM (S.) a certain portion of Jand occupied 
in tillage, either of aeperſon's own, or 


zented or leaſed from ſome lord or pro- 
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prietor at a certain rate per annum, to which 
there is a houſe or habitation belonging ; 
alſo the equivalent paid to a prince for the 
income or amount of ſome duty or exciſe 
commodities, imported or exported. 

FARM: (V.) to hire or rent land, cuſtoms, 

&c. of another. x 

FARMER (S.) one who rents or occupies 

himſelf in tilling and improving land, in 

order to its producing corn, &c. alſo one 
one that rents the cuſtoms, duties, or ex- 
ciſes of a place or kingdom. 

FARNHAM (S,) in Swrrey, a town, though 

not very large, yet is pleaſantly ſeated on the 

banks of the river Lodden, near its riſe 3 the 
market here was formerly on Sunday, but 
by king Jobn chang'd to Thurſday, and be- 
ſtowed on the biſhops of Wincheſter ; it is no 
corporation, but a court is held here every 
three weeks, which hath -power of trying 
and deciding all actions under forty ſhillings ; 
it is governed by two bailiffs, who are choſen 
annually, and 12 burgeſſes, who act under 
the biſhop of Wincheſter z it is one of the 
greateſt wheat markets in England; this 
trade is ſo prodigiouſly increaſed, that the 

toll-diſh ſome market-days amounts to a- 

bove a load of wheat; whereas about 100 

years ago, one Buſt, who had the toll-diſh, 

ſold it for forty ſhillings. 

FARRA'GO (8. a jumble or mixture of 
ſeveral ſorts of grain together. | 
FA'RRIER (S. a perſon that acts both as a 

ſmith and doctor to horſes. | 

FARRI'NGDON (S.) in Berkfire, is a very 
handſome town, highly ſeated z has a good 
market weekly, and is diſtant from London 
56 computed, and 63 meaſured miles. 

FA'RROW (V.) to bring forth pigs, or 
many young at a time, hke a ſow, 

FA/RSANG (S.) a Perſian league, or the 
ſpace and diſtance of three miles. 

FART S.) the noiſe a perſon makes in 
breaking wind backwards, 

FART V.) to break wind backwards, or to 
make a grunting, unpleaſant noiſe, like one 
that does. 

FA'RTHER (Part.) at a larger diftance, or a 
greater way off, than ſome other place or 
thing. 

FA'RTHEST (Part.) at the greateſt diſtance, 


or moſt te. | 

; FA/RTHING (S.) the loweſt or ſmalleſt cop- 
per coin current in England, being the fourth 

rt of a penny. 

FA'SCES (S.) the enfigns of authority be- 
longing to the principal magiſtracy among 
the Roman:; they were carried by the lictors, 
which with us are called mace-bearers ; they 
were a bundle of rods, with an ax bound up 
in the middle, the head or cutting part of 
w.ich ſtuck out at the top; ſaid to import, 
that ſome crimes and pei ſons were capable of 
reformation, by the correction of rods, and 
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ſome incorrigible, and muſt therefore be cut 
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off, Upon a fivwph they had branches of 


laurel in them. 1 
FA'SCIA or FACIA (S.) a ſwathe or bandage 
- uſed by Surgeons to bind up the arm after 
bleeding, c. In Arebitecture, a broad liſt 
fillet or band, uſed in architraves and pe- 
deſtals. | 
FA/SCINATE (V.) to bewitch, or overpower, 
or rule the will and actions of another, by 
ſome ſecret impulſe, or ſupernatural power. 
FASCINA'TION (S. a charming, bewitch- 
ing, inchanting, or overpowering a perſon's 


reaſon or will. 
FA'SCINES (S.) in Fortification, are ſmall 
bundles or faggots, made up of the looſe 


branches of trees, commonly called ba vins, 


which being thrown into ditches, moats, | 


&c, together with earth, eaſily fill them 
up 3 they are alſo uſed as ſcreens to make 
rapets, &c. | 
FA/SHION (S.) the general or common mode 
or dreſs that people wear, or the method of 


making or doing things in this or that parti- | 


cular form or man er; with db:1pwrights, 


! 


the two pieces of timber which make up tlie 


breadth of the ſtern, and are the outer - oft 
pieces on each fide of it, are called faſbion 


pieces. 
FA'SHION (V.) to make, form, ſhape, or 
do a thing, &c. 


FA'SHIONABLE ( A.) after, or according | 


to the general received mode, manner, or 
cuſtom. 

FA/SHIONED (A.) made, formed, centrived, 

- figured, or performed. 

FA'SHIONS (S.) a diſeaſe in horſes called the 

farcin. 

FAST (A.) firm, ſure, that cannot be moved; 
alſo ſwift or expeditious. 

FAST (S.) a ſolemn abſtinence from food, a 
time of publick or private humiliation, to 
implore God's pardon and protection upon 

an extraordinary occaſion. 

FAST (V.) to abſtain from food, and all man- 
ner of pleaſure and diverſion z to humble 
one's ſelf for fin, &c. 

FA/STEN (V.) to make ſecure, by locking 
or bolting, &c. 

FA'STEN UPON (V) to ſeize, or lay hold 
on violently. 

FA'STENING (8) the act of making faſt or 
ſecure doors, windows, &c. alſo the materi- 

als wherewith ſuch an operation is perform - 
ed, as locks, bars, chains, bolts, &c. 

FA'STI (S.) in the 6/4 Roman Calendar, where 


the feſtivals, ceremonies, the names of the 


magiſtracy, and the working-days were ſet 


down; the working-days they called faſt: 
dies, and the holy-days nefaftr, Upon the 
firſt the courts of juſtice were opened, and 
the pretor gave judgment. In the beginning 
bf this republick, the matter for hiſtory was 
furniſhed only from the prieſts annals, called 
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giſter, where beſides the triumphs, the names 


of the conſuls, diftators, and cenſors were 
entered.» The regiſtry was kept in one of 
the apartments of the capital: This chrono- 
logical treaſure was found in the popedom of 
Paul III. in the comitium of the forum Re- 
manum ; they are uſed tocompute the years 
from the building of Rome; they are alſo 
called faſti capitolini; but it muſt be obſery- 
ed, that theſe faſtt compute by a ſhorter year 
than Farr's epocha ; for which reaſon the 
_ exact chronologers mention which they 
uſe 

FASTVDIOUS (A.) ſcornful, diſdainful, proud, 
haughty, imperious. 

FA'/STNESS (S.) any place of ſecurity or de- 
fence ſuch as ſtrong holds, inacceflible rocks, 
bogs, &c. alſo the ſteadineſs or firmneſs of 
any fixed thing ; alſo the ſwiftneſs of motion. 


FAT CA.) large, corpulent, greaſy; alſo rich 


or fruitful 

FAT (S.) the oi y and greaſy ſubſtance that is 
in any creature, the harder part of which is 
commonly called ſuet ; alſo a larze Wooden 
veſſel uſed in brewing, diſtilling, &c,. and a- 
mong tie Cos Merchants, a meaſure con- 
taining $ buſhels ; and in other merchan- 
dize, «n uncertain quantity, | 

FA/TAL (A.) deſtructive, that brings ruin' 
and deſtruction with it. 

FATA'LITY (S.) the unavoidableneſs of a 
thing, the ſure or certain death or evil tha 
attends a matter | 

FATE (S. as commonly underſtood, is the 
irrevocable word or decree of God, whereby 
he has inevitably fixed what ſhall, and ſhall 
not come to paſs ; the ancient Greeks called it 
catena, a chain, or neceſſary ſeries of things 
indiſſolubly linked together; the moderns, 
providence, Some diſtinguiſh, and call it 
aſtrological fate, or a neceſſity of things and 
events, ariſing from the influence and poſitĩ- 
on of the heavenly bodies; and ſome the 
fooical fate, which is defined to be a ſeries of 
cauſes, wherein one being linked to another, 
each produces the other; and thus all things 
flow from one prime cauſe, 

FA/THER S.) he that begets a child; and 
oftentimes metaphorically ſpoke of him who 
adopts another man's child for his own, and 


does all the acta of generofity, humanity, . 
kindnel(s and tenderneſs towards or for him; 


alſo a common name for all old men; and in 

the church of Rome, prieſts, &c. are called 

fathers; and in Church Hiſtory, the firſt bi- 
ſhops and noted writers, are by way of emi- 
nence called the fatbers. 

FA'THER (V.) to own, acknowledge, take 
under a perſon's protection another perſon's 
act or book, in order to defend it, as though 
it was really one's own. | 

FA'THERLESS (S.) an orphan, or one whoſe 
father is dead. 


Fofti, and this cuſtom continued till the high FATHERLINESS S.) the kindnefs, affec- 


prieſt Marius; the fafti con ſulares was a re- 
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© FATIGUE (s.) difficulty, hardſhip, great 
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AWN V.) to bring forth your g like a deer; 
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done Hivimitation of it. 
FA'THER {po 8 . or affirm 
- ſomething was ſaid or by ſuch a parti- 
cular perſon,” though he really knows no- 
thing of it. 4 


labour, toil, or ſeverity. 
FATT'GUE (V.) to weary, haraſs, vex, 


ligne, or perplex. 

FA'TNESS (S.) a perſon's being or having a 

at deal of fat; a corpulent or groſs hody 

FA'TTEN (V.) to feed much, or to increaſe 
it bulk or thickneſs. 

FAU'CET (S.) the tap, or wooden ſtopple put 
into a barrel, both to prevent the liquor from 
running out, and alſo to draw the liquor out 
by the orifice it makes when taken out of 

the caſk 

FAU'CHIOWN (S.) a broad and ſhort wooden 

ſword in the ſhape of a ſcymeter. 

1 (S.) an error, crime, defect, or ble- 


mi , 
FAU'LTER V.) to ſtammer, ſtumble, fall, 
. deſert, forſake. 
FAU'LTINESS (S.) the defection, badneſs, 
or imperfection of any thing. 
FAU*LTLESS (A.) without blemiſh or defect, 
that cannot be blamed. 
FA'VOUR (S) a particular act of kindneſs, 
efteem, or friendſhip; alſo knots, or ſmall 


» bunches of ribbon given to perſons that hes] 


tend the ſolemnity of marriages, burials, &c. 
to be worn in honour of the perſons married 
or buried. 

FA/VOUR (V.) to prefer one perſon before a- 

- mother ; to eaſe, help, or a perſon ; to 

- connive or wink at the fault or miſcarriages 
of a perſon ; al ſo to re ſemble or be like to a- 

other in the features of the face. 
FAVOUR ABLE (A.) gentle, mild, good- 
- natured, a fit or proper time to do a thing 
in, with a probability of ſuccefs. 
FA'VOURER (S.) one that enco or pro- 
motes the intereſt or inclinations of another, 
PA/VOURITE(S. ) one that is greatly efteem- 
ed, beloved, 2dmired, encouraged and ſup- 
port by another; the darling or minion of 

"a. parent, lady, or chief perſon in power. 

fticularly ſpoke of a prime miniſter of 

te, who has his prince's ear at command. 

FAU'TOR (S.{ an encourager, promoter, de- 
8 ſender, or ſupporter. 

FAWN Is) a buck or doe of the firſt year; 

and in the Heatben Mythology, certain demi - 

that frequected the woods were called 


alſo to humour, pleaſe, flatter, or ſooth a 
perſon, by complying with his deſites, and 
praifing his performances, &c. 

FAW NIRO (S) humouring, _ — 
ing to plesſe by flattery, compliance, fide- 
ty, — ithfulneſs, & c. 

FE AL. TVS.) this is the moſt general ſervice 
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| tenore, but that of Sonk2Imiogne; it i; alſo 


the moſt ſacred, becauſe it is done upon 
oath, and the Feaſbn why the tenant is not 
ſworn, in doing his bomage to his lord, is, 
becauſe no ſubject is ſworn to another ſyb- 
ject, to become his man of life and member, 
but to the king only, and that is called the 
oath of allegiance. 

FEAR (S.) that faculty of he ſoul that ſhews 
or expreſſes itſelf by awe, dread, fright, ter- 
ror, ot apprehenſion of ſome evil; alſo a 


a temple, and worſhipped with a great deal of 
ſuperſtition, being of opinion that this paſſion 
kept people ſtrictly to their duty, and puſhed 
them forward to do their beſt, it being an old 
fancy among the Greeks, that — and 
fortitude proceeded only from a fear of falling 
under cenſure and diſreputation, and other 

diſadvantages conſequent to it. The Lacede · 

monians worſhipped Fear as the ſpring and 

principle of generous actions; for this reaſon 
the Epbori built her temple near their own 
palace, to have it always in their view, and 
to keep them from behaving ill in their ſta- 
tion; the Raman alſo built a temple toFeer, 
in the reign of Tullus Heſtilins ; in Scripture, 

fear is ſometimes uſed for the object feared, 

worſhipped, & c. 

FEAR (V.) to reſpect, ſtand in awe of, to 
dread, to be affrighted at, and wholly ſub- 
miſſive to; reſpect, honour, and obey. 

FEA/RFUL (A.) timorous, apprehenſive of 

danger or evil ; the Ancients repreſented 

this diſpoſition by a wolf, which is ſaid to 
be the moſt ſtartliſh of any creature. 

FEA'R FULLY (Part.) in a terrifying manner, 

alſo badly or il] performed. 

FEA'RFULNESS (S) timorouſneſs, always 

expecting ſome hurt, danger, or ill conſe- 

quences to follow from the preſent or future 

event of things, &c. 

FEA/RLESS (A.) bold, daring, courageous, 

without apprehenſion or conſideration of dan- 

ger or evil ; undaunted. 

FEA'RLESS S G.) courageouſneſs, bold · 

neſs, without any apprehenſion or regard to 

danger, evil, trouble, &c, 

FEA'SIBLE (A.) probable, likely, that may 

be executed, done, or performed 

FEA'SIBLENESS (S.) probabil ty, likelihood, 

eaſineſs of being done or performed. 

FEAST (S.) a ſumptuous entertainment, where 

great plenty of rich or curious eating and 

drinking goes forward; alſo a time of public 
rejoicing, religious or civil, appointed bypub- 

lick authority, as Chriſtmas, Eaſter, &c, 

the king's birth-day, coronation, fifth of 

November, Ic. In the Roman Church they 

have a feſtival, called the feaft of God, in- 

ſtituted for the performing a peculiar kind of 
worſhip to our Saviour in the euchariſt, and 
formerly obſerved on Holy Thurſday, but 
latterly, it is celebrated — the Thurſday 


in ehe Commor Law, beipg incident to e reg 
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aſter the octa ves of Wbrſuntide, Feaſti have 
ever 


* 


heathen goddeſs, to whom the Spartans built 
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ever made up &confiderable part of all reli- 
gions, the Jrus having many appointed by 


God himſelf, as the feaft of tabernacles, 
trumpets, new-moons, expiation, &c. in 


of” 


imitation whereof the Chriſtians, Mabome- 


tans and Heat bent have the ſame, in com- 
memoration of ſome remarkable myſtery, 
&c. obſerved among them. 

FEAT (S.) an exploit or notable action worth 
being taken notice of. , 
FEAT (A.) odd, queer, whimſical, defective, 

finical, offenſive. 

FEA'/THARD S.) a town in the county of 
Tipperary, and Pr. of Munſter, ſe uds 2 mem- 
bers to Parl. and ſtands 8: W. of Dublin, 

FEA/THER (S.) a plume of a fowl; alſo an 

for iomething that is honourable; 
we ſay, It is a feather in his C 5, as a title of 
dignity, &. 

FEA'THER (V.) to hoard, lay up, or prepare 
for ti e to core; allo to rob, ſtrip, or pri- 
vately cheat a petſon; and in the Sea Lan- 
guage, when a ſhip makes the water foam 
before her, ſhe is ſaid to cut a feather, * 

FEA'THER-EDGED (A.) in Carpenty, is a 
peculiar method of cutting boards ufed for co- 

- vering the upright outſides of houſes, inſtead 
of walling them with brick, ſtone, plaiſter, 
&c. which is done by cutting them diago- 
nally in their thickneſs, by which means one 
edge becomes thick and the other thin ; ſo 
that tho* they lie one over the other a conſi- 

derable way, yet the whole front preſerves 
its perpendicularity, by putting the thick part 
over the thin part all the way, thereby pre- 
venting the wind, rain, & c. from getting or 
coming between them. 

FEA'/THERLESS (A.) not yet fledged ; alſo 
ripped, or left naked. ; 

FEA'TNESS (S.) oddneſs, ficklineſs, queer- 
neſs, &c. 

FEA/TURE (S.) a — or _ 
racteriſtick in the face of a perſon, where 
one is readily diſtinguiſhed and known from 

her 


another. AY 
FE/BRIFUGE (S.) any medicine that cures, 
drives, or take away a fever. 
FE'BRUARY (S.) according to the vulgar 
computation, the ſecond month, and in the 
church and ſtate account, the twelfth month 
in the year; the old Romans having but ten 
months in their year, had not this named 
among them; but in the reign of Auma 
Pempilius their calendar was reformed, and 
this month inſerted, with 28 days for its ex- 
tent: In this month they ſacrificed to the 
infernal gods, and called it ſo from Februas 


the pretended deity that prefided over purifi- | 


cations, or as others imagine, from Juno, 
called Februu or Februalis, becauſe theLuper - 
.calia were then ſolen.nized in honour of the 
goddely Painters and ſculptors repreſent this 
month by the image of a man in a dark ſky- 
colour, carrying in his right hand the altzo- 
vemical fign P:ſces, | 


| 


o 


F E E 
FECIA/LES (s.) publick officers, among 
| Romans,” like heralds, who, when the boy 
mans had any diſpute with their neighbours, 
were ſent, firſt to demand- the thing pre- 
tended to be uſurped, or require ſatisfaction 
for the injury alledyed to be ; an an- 
ſwer was not returned by them, that was 
ſatisfactory to the | 
were ſent back again to declare war, and the 
like in treating of peace: They were iuſti · 
tuted by Numa, and choſe out of the beſt 
families, and being eſteemed a ſort of priefts, 
their perſons were ſacred and in violable ; and 
they were even charged to fee that the com- 
monwealth did not pronounce war unjuſtly ; 
that they were to receive the complaints and 
remonſtrances of ſuch nations, as pretended 
they were injured by the Romans; that if 
thoſe complaints were found juſt, they were 
to ſeize the criminals, and to deliver them 
to thoſe they had offended ; that they were 
inveſted with the rights and privileges of am- 
baſſadors ; that they concluded treaties of 
peace and alliance, and took care they were 
executed, and aboliſhed them, if hey were 
not equitable ; when they went to proclaim 
war, they were crowned with vervain. 
FE'CULA (S.) in Pharmacy, a white, mealy 
ſubſtance or powder, which ſubfides and ga- 
-thers at the bottom of the juices or liquors 
of divers roots, as of briony, aurum, iris, 
and which is dried in the ſun after pouring 
off the liquors, | 


FE'CULENCY (S ) the thickneſs, muddineſy, 


ox dreggineſs of any liquor, 
FE/CULENT (A) ſuch liquors as are trqu- 
bled with or inclinable to dregs, waſte, thick- 


neſs, or other impurity, 

FE'CUND (A.) fruitful, plentiful, abundant . 

_—_ DITY (5) abundance, plenty, fryit- 
fulne 3. | 

FE'DERAL CA.) of or belonging to a cove- 
nant, agreement, or contract, 

FEE (S.) an eſtate, land, tenement, lordſhip, 
or right, held of a ſuperior lord, on condition 
of fealty, homage, or other acknowledg- 
ment; alſo certain ſettled perquiſites or al- 
low ances paid to publick officers by fuck wha 
have buſineſs done by them. 2 

FEE (V.) to hire, bribe, reward, or pay a 
perſon for doing ſomething, as a count 
at law for pleading, giving his opiniiup, &c. 
a dgCtor of phyfick for viſiting the fick, and 
preſcribing medicines, &c. 

FEE'BLE (A. ) weak, languid, worn out with 
age, fickneſs, &c. | | 

FEE'BLENESS (S.) weakneſs, incapacity, 
languidneſs, or inſir r ity, 

FEEL (V.) to put victuals in the mouths of 
young children, and in fick and aged perſons; 
allo to ſupply, ſupport, or maintain a periog 


people and ſenate, they | 


with all manner of neceffaries ; alſo to ſwal- 


Jow or eat up, as cattle do graſs, hay, &c. 
Iſo to grow plump or fat, 


FEEL (V. ) ie diſcern, diſcery n 


ary 


* — 9 * . 
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1 15 one ol the "eternal ſenſes 


whereby we get the ideas of ſolid, hard, ſoft, 
_ light, colour, heat, cold, &c. Some have 
gone ſo far, as to reduce all the other ſenſes 
do this, affirming, that before we have any 
$ + internal knowledge, our ſeveral organs are 
” externally ſtruck, which excite the reſpec- 
| tive ideas of ſcent, hearing, &c. 
F ny FEE LINOLVY (Part.) after a very ſenſible 
| end extraordinary manner, 


FEE T S.) the pedeſtals upon which men or | 


F - other creatures walk ; ſometimes taken in a 
ö large ſenſe, for all that part of the body from 
- thethigh; and ſometimes only in a reſtrained 
+ ſenſe, for the lowermoſt, broadeſt, and thin- 
1 neſt part next to the ground, from that joint 
XZ called the anke, &c. Sometimes it means 


the plural number of the common meaſure | 


\ | k * * | 1 P 
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| or ockings that make up a regular pair; 
alſo companions or equals, | ors of the 
ſame college or company; alſo an\ignomi- 
nious term for a mean, baſe, poor, illiterate, 
or rude man. | | 

FE'LLOWSHIP (S.) company, partnerſhip, 
agreement, harmony; alſo the place, dignity 
or profit a member of a college in the uni- 
verfities enjoys; alſo that part of the rule 
of proportion in arithmetick, whereby any 
number of perſons concerned in a joint ſtock 
knows or finds out what part or ſhare of the 
profit each is to receive, or of the loſs he is 
to pay. 

FE'/LO DE SE (S.) ſelf-murder, or a fel 
committed by and-upon a perſon's own ſelf, 


whereby life is violently deſtroyed. | 
FE'LON S) a perſon committing the crime or 
act of felony. 


of 12 inches called a foot, and ſometimes a ' FELO'NIOUS (A.) a thieviſh, murderbug 


certain quantity of ſyllables in Latin verſe. 


FEGA'RY or VAGA/RY (S.) a Whimſical, FELO/NIOUSNESS (S.) the 


unſettled, romantic k, irregular action. 


FEIGN (V.) to invent a ſtory, to pretend, to 


make a ſhew of doing what is not deſigned. 
FEVGNING (s.) diſſembling, counterfeiting, 
making a ſbew or pretence without deſigning 


to act. 
% FEINT (S.) a ſhew, pretence, diſguiſe ; a falſe 
AF attempt, a mock endeavour ; fo in Fencing, 
it is an offer at one part, but a deſign to 

* make a real at another. 
FEELTCTrATE V) to make or render hap- 
| „to wiſh or complin ent with ſucceſs. _ 

- FECYCITY (S.) any kind of pleaſure, happi- 
neſs, or good ſucceſs ; alſo a goddeſs repre- 


%, ſented by a lady fitting on an imperial throne, 
' holding a caduceus in one hand, and a cornu- 
* copia in the other, cloathed in a purple veſt- 


ment trimmed with ſilver. 
- FELL (A.) mad, fierce, outragious, cruel, 
: _ hard-hearted ; alſo the preter tenſe of the 
ö verb, to fall. 
; FELL (TV.) to cut or beat down by violence, 
as to cut down a tree with an ax, or ſtrike 
a perſon down with one's fiſt, 
- FEEL S.) the ſkin of a beaſt, when ſeparated 
b from its body. 
FE/LLABLE (A.) timber that is fit or proper 
to de cut down. 
c FELLMONGER or FE'LTMONGER (S.) 
* a perſon that deals in, dreſſes, and takes off 
1 the wool from ſheep-ſkins. , 
5 FE'LLNESS (S.) fierceneſs, madneſs, outrage- 


- + _ ovſnels. 

= _ FE'LLON or FELON (S.) a troubleſome and 
_ painful fore or ſwelling, that commonly 
comes upon or near the ends of people's fin- 
ers, and frequently takes away the nail; 
alſo a perſon convicted (of ſome illegal and 

" thieviſh act) in a court of judicature. 
FELLOWS S.) any thing that matches or 
agrees wel together, as the pieces of wood 
4 that make up the circle of a wheel, two 


—W ſhocs made upon tlie ſame laſt, two * 


crime or act. * 

ity or na- 

ture of an act that is criminal, and dee med 
felony. | 

FE/LONY (S.) any crime or act of theft or 
violence, in degree below petty treaſon, com- 
prehending murder, rape ſodomy, willful 
firing of houſes, &c, 

FELT (8) coarſe wool uſed to make hits of; 
alſo ordinary and coarſe hats ſo made, firſt 
introduced into England by the Spaniards 
and Dutchmen, in the beginning of Henry 
VIII's reign ; alſo the being ſenſible of ſome 
hurt or pleaſure. 

FELU'CCA (S.) a ſmall, open veſſel with fix 
oars, much uſed in any re ary * 
may carry its helm on both fides, which is 
hkewiſe ſhifted from behind forwards occa- 
fionally, 

FE'MALE (S.) the ſhe, mother, or breeding 
ſort of any animal or living creature; alſo a 
term frequently applied to trees, plants, &c. 

FE ME COVERT (S.) a married woman, or 
one under the protection of her huſband. 

FE'MININE (A.) a Grammatical term, to ex- 

{s ſuch words as are the names of all ſorts 
of females, or ſometimes belonging to the 
female ſex, which, in the Latin language, is 
particularly expreſſed | y a different ending 
from the maſculine, as u, a mare, from 
equus, a horſe ; but in Eng lie, generally by 
a different word, as a buſband maſculine, a 
ruiſe feminine, boy, girl, &c, alſo womaniſh, 
or like to a woman, 

FEN (S.) a Geographical term for a mooriſh, 
quaggy, watry ground, like thoſe in Lincoln- 
ſhire, that are peculiarly called the fens, of 
which there are two ſorts; the one ſo mixed 
with earth and water, as not to bear a man 
to tread on; theſe neither receive nor emit 
rivers: The ſecond are ponds or collections 
of water with pieces of dry land, rggſed here 
and thereabove the ſurface thereof; and theſe 
are frequently the heads or ſprings of rivers, 
ſuch as the Nile, Tangis, Cc. 
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FENCE (S.) a hedge, wall, or boarded parti- 
tion, to ineloſe or ſeparate the fields or lands 
of one perſon from thoſe of another ; alſo to 
keep them from being over - run by other peo- 
ple's cattle, or being trod down by people's 
walking over the incloſures, &c. alſo a ſhield, 
defence, ſupport, or protection; and in the 
Canting Language, fignifies one who receives 
and diſpoſes of ſtolen goods for the robbers. 


FENCE (V.) to play or learn to fight with] 


ſwords, to ward or keep off blows or other 

injuries ; to wall or hedge in a place. 

 FE/NCE. MONTH (S.) the time prohibited to 
hunt in the foreſt, that being the female 
deers fawning-time. 

FE'/NCER (S.) an artiſt in the ſcience of ſmall 
ſword playing or ufing. 

FEND {V.) to ward or ſhift off; ſo at Sea, it 
is to preſerve the ſhip or boat from beingdaſh- 
ed to pieces againſt the rocks, ſhore, &e. 

FE'/NDFR S.)] an utenfil belonging to the 

fire, deſigned to keep the coals, cinders, or 

embers that fall down, within the hearth, or 

From ſpreading into the room, and thereby 

vent both the inconvenience and danger 
that would otherwiſe be likely to enſue ; it 

is commonly made f iron or braſs, in ſuch a 

ſhape as beſt ſuits with the place it is intended 

to be uſcd in; on Ship beard, it is a parcel of 
old ropes or billets of wood, which are hung 
over the fide when they ride or ſail in compa- 
ny, to prevent other ſhips running againſt her. 

FEO/DAL (A. ) of or belonging to a fee, du- 
ty, or reward. 

FE/OFF of 'NFEOFF (V.) to give or grant 
honours, caſtles, manors, meſſuages, lands, 
tenements, or other corporeal or immoveable 
things of the like nature, unto another in 
fee imple, that is, to him and his heirs for 
ever, by the delivery of ſeiſin, and poſſeſſion 
of things given, whether the gift be made by 
deed or writing. 

FEOFFEE/ (S) the perſon to whom a fecff- 
ment is made or given. 

FE/OFFMENT (S.) the deviſing or making 
over lands, &c. 

FE'OFFOR (S.) the perſon that gives or makes 
a feoffment. 

FE/RAL CA.) wild, fierce, terrible, deadly, 
mortal, diſmal, lamentable. 

FERA/LIA (S.) a feaft held by the old Ro- 
mans on the 21ſt of February, in honour of 
the dead. 

FE/RIOL, FE/RIL, or FE'RREL (S.) a ſmall 
hoop of braſs, filver, &c. uſually put at the 
ends of canes, knife-hafts, &c. 

FE/RMENT S.) any body that being applied 
to another, excites an inteftine motion, as 
yeaſt to wort, or leaven uſed in making bread 
or cakes, and rennet to milk, &c. 

FERME'/NT v.) to fret, ſet in motion, puff, 
or raiſe up, to work or leaven, as bread, 
beer, milk, &c, 

FERMENTA'TIiON S.) an inteſtine motion 
or commotion of the ſmall inſenfible particles 

of a mixed 


FER 


rent mechanical cauſe, and producing a great 
alteration therein; inPby/fich, any gentle mo- 
tion of the parts cf the blood or juices, ex- 
cited by proper medicines or natural motion, 
tending to purge or clarify them, and thereby 
render them more healthful and vigorous ; 
with the Chymiſts, it is an ebullition of ſpirits 
that want to get out of a mixed body. 

FERN (S.) a plant that grows commonly in 
great quantities in wild, heathy, or barren 
places, the aſhes of which are uſed to mix 
up with bone-aſhes, &c. to make glaſs, teſts 
to refine lead upon, &c. 

FERNS (S.) a town in the Co. of Wexford, 

and Pr. of Leinſter, a Biſhoprick united to 

Leighlin lt ſtands 46 al. S. of Dublin. 

FERO'CITY S) wildneſs, churliſhneſs, ill- 
nature, fierceneſs, cruelty. 

FE/RRET (S.) a ſmall four-footed creature, a- 
bout the fize of a weazel, with a long ſnout 
and thick tail; it has but four teeth, with 
which it bites mortally, being uſed by hun- 
ters to put into the burrows or neſts of rab- 
bits, to force them out of their holes into 
gins ar traps put at the mouths of them ; 
alſo a ſort of filk ribband uſed by womento 
dind the bottoms of their garments, and for 
ſtrings to tie then, &c. | 

FE'RRET CV.) to rouze, force, tir up, or 

compel perſons to do what their own negli- 

ence and indolence would leave undone. 

FE/RRIAGE (S.) the reward or ſum for fer- 

rying a perſon, horſe, or carriage acroſs the 

water. 

FE'RRY (S.) a place in a navigable river where 

a large flat-bottom''d boat plies to carry over 

any perſon or thing, whether waggons, 

coaches, horſes, &c. 

FE/'RRY (V.) to convey perſons or things over 
a river, in a boat or veſſel made for tl at 
purpoſe. 

FE'RRY-BOAT (S. the inſtrument or veſſel 
made and uſed to ferry or carry any p«rſon or 
thing over or acroſs a river. 

FE'RTILE (A.) yielding or producing much, 

fruitful, plentiful ; ready-witted, ingenious, 

full of invention. 

FERTILITY (S.) plentifulneſa, fruitfulneſs ; 
ingenuity, ready-wittedneſs, ſull of inven- 
tion; La Chambre ſays, that plants grow in 
ſuch abundance in Egypt, that they are forced 
to throw ſand upon them, and take as much 
pains to hinder them from choaking one ano - 
ther: as elſewhere to cultivate the ſoil. 

FERTILVZE (V.) to improve, make fruit- 
ful, or capable of yielding more and better 
than a perſon or thing uſed to do, 

FE/RVENCY or FE/AVOUR (S.) earneſt- 
neſs, zealouſneſs, vigorouſneſs, warmth, ve- 
hemency. 

FE/RVENT (A.) devout, earneſt, zealous, 
warm, Vigorous. 

FE'RULA (S.) an inſtrument of puniſhment, 
uſed at ſome ſchools to ſlap the palm of the 
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'* ſhape of a ſmall battledor, and called the 
ſchool-maſter's ſceptre, it being a pure Latrn 
word ; it ſometimes fignified the prelate's 

. crofier and ſtaff; and under the eaſtern em- 

pire, it was the emperor's ſceptre, as appears 

by divers medals. In the ancient Eaſtern 

Church, ferula fignified a place ſeparated from 

the church, wherein the penitents or cate- 

chumens of the ſecond order, called auſcul- 

rantes, or hearers, were, put, ſtood, or ſat, 
to hear thepreacher. 

FE/SCENNINE VERSES S.) wanton, luſ- 

. Ccious, or bawdy-ſongs and poems, that were 
anciently ſung by the Reman: at their mar- 

© riages. 

FE'SCUE (S.] a ſmall direQting rod, to point 

out letters to young learners. 

FESSE (S.) in Heraldry, one of the nine ho- 

nourable ordinaries of the eſcutcheon, which 
divides it horizontally in the middle, and ſe- 
parates the chief from the point; it is ſup- 

ſed to repreſent a broad girdle, or belt of 

Co, which knights at arms were anci- 

ently girded withal ; it poſſeſſes the center of 

the eſcutcheon, and contains in breadth one 

third part thereof; when it takes up leſs, it 

is called a bar; the i point is the exact 
center. 

FE'STER (V.) in Phyjich, is to putrify, rot, 

 wrankle, or become very dangerous to cure; 
to grow worſe inſtead of better, as a wound 

or gangrene ſometimes does. 

FESTIVAL (A.) joyful, pleaſant, merry, of 
or belonging to a holyday. 

FESTIVAL (S.) a ſolemn religious day, or 
time, ſet apart for publick rejoĩcing, in com- 
memoration of ſome great benefit received, or 
damage avoided ; alſo a civil rejoicing upon 
account of a marriage, birth-day, or corona- 
tion of a king, prince, &c. The original of 
both is very ancient, as well among the Pa- 
gans and Fetus, as Chriſtians and Matometans. 

FESTI'VITY (S.) the mirth, pleaſure, and 
-ublick gladneſs ſhewn or expreſſed at, or 

upon a feſtival. 

FESTOO'N (S.) a garland, or ornament of 
flowers, fruits, and leaves intermixed, an- 
ciently much uſed at the gates of temples, 
where feaſts or ſolemn rejoicings were held, 

or at any other places where marks of pub- 
lick joy and gaiety were deſired, as at tri- 

© umphal arches, tournaments, &c. alſo ſuch 
garlands as were put upon the heads of vic- 
tims in the ancient heathen ſacrifices ; alſo 
ſuch flowers as were anciently placed at the 
entrances of churches, and on the tombs of 
ſaints, and now commonly underſtood of ſuch 
ſtrings or collars of flowers, fruits and leaves 
tied together, and bulging outin the middle, 
as carvers or painters ornament architecture 

with, eſpecially doors or windows. 

FETCH {V.) to go for, and bring a thing 

from one place to another; and in the Sea 

Language, the chaſing or purſuing of a ſhip 

is called fetching ber up; and in Trade, o- 


ver-reaching, or charging” more than one 


% 


FEU 
| t, is ſo called, \ 
FE (S.) a deceptiom or gloſs upon a mat- 

ter, a ſubtle come-over, or ſounding of a 
perſon's intentions, by aſking diſtant queſti- 
ons, &c. 

FE'THARD(S.) atown in the Co of Wexford, 
and Pr, of Leinſter, ſends two members to 
Parl. and ſtands 70 8. by W. of Dublin, 

FE'TID (A.) ftinking, of an ill favour, or 
ba ſmell. 

FE/TLOCK (S.) in the Menage, is the hair 
that grows behind on a horſe's foot; and 
very frequently the lower or paſtern joint is 

* called, wh on) os 

FE TTER (V.) to chain up, e , or 
hinder, to load with irons, or ns 
brances. 

FE'TTERS (S.) chains, clogs, or any other 
embarraſſment, put upon the legs of crimi- 
nals, cattle, &c. alſo any reſtraint laid upon 
a perſon in order to hinder him from going 
away, or doing what his inclinations would 
otherwiſe lead him to. 

FEUD (S.) an inveterate or unappeaſable rage 
or anger that a perſon is in, or conceives a- 
gainſt another; an old grudge, enmity, ha- 
tred or malice. 

FEU/ DAL TENURE (S.) an eftate in land, 
given by the lord to his vaſlals, in lieu of 
wages, upon condition to aſſiſt the lord in his 
wars, or do him ſome other ſervice, The 
original of the grants was, that princes might 
be furniſhed with a convenient number of ſol- 
diers upon occaſion, and that the frontiers of 
theirdominions might bewell defended againſt 
the enemy; at firſt theſe feudal eſtates were 

held abſolutely at the will of the lord; but 
afterwards they were made hereditary, and 
dutchies, earldoms, baronies, &c. weregrant- 
ed abſolutely upon the condition of fealty and 
homage; the vaſſal was obliged to appear in 
the field upon his lord's ſummons, to follow 
his ſtandard, to protect his perſon, and never 
to deſert him upon the ſcore of danger, and 
to pay aids and taxes; upon non · performance 
of which, the eſtate was forfeited, About 
the year 990, Hugh Capet, made theſe eſtates 
hereditary, and the French nobility began to 
take their ſurnames from their principal ma- 
nors. William the Conqueror is ſaid to have 
introduced, theſe tenures into England ; the 
granting theſe fees was anciently very ſolemn. 
In the Empire, thoſe that were conſiderable 
were granted by delivering a ſtandard or ban- 
ner; but the French paſſed them by delivering 

a ring and a aff, 

FEU'DATORY (S.) a vaſſal or perſon who 
holds of a ſuperior in fee, or upon conditi- 
on of homage, or other ſervice. 

FEU'DIST (S.) a ſtudent or perſon well quali- 
fied or ſkilled in the law of tenures, &c. 

FEUDS (S.) the title of a book, containing 
the cuſtoms and ſervices which a vaſſal does 
to his ſovereign prince or lord, for ſuch fees 


or lands as he holds of him, 
«> FE'VER 


FIB 


FE/VER (S.) in Phyſck, is a ſtrong, unratural 
motion of the blood, attended with an in- 
flammation; and, if great, commonly proves 
mortal ; there are many denominations for, 
or kinds of fevers ; as an 

Eſſential Fever, is that whoſe primary 
cauſe is in the blood itſelf, and is the true or 
proper fever. 

A Symptomatick Fever, which ariſes as an 
accident or ſymptom of ſome other antece- 
dent diſorder. 

A Continued Fever, is that which gives the 
patient no reſpite or intermiſſion, but ſticks 
to him from its firſt appearance to its final 


period. 

A Hefick Fever, is a flow durable one, 
extenuating and emaciating the body by in- 
ſenſible degrees. 

A Putrid Fever, is commonly conſidered as 

'a ſecondary one, ariſing from the diſcharge 
of putrid purulent matter from ſome morbid 
part, as an ulcer in the lungs, &c. 

A Burning Fever, is when the diſeaſe is 
very acute, and the motion of the blood ve- 
ry rapid, rendering the patient exceeding hot, 
dry, and delirious, and frequently kills the 
third or fourth day. | 

An Intermitting Fever, is what is vulgarly 
called an ague, and ceaſes and returns at fixed 
periods; there are many other diſtinctions, 
too many for this place, 

FE'VERISH (A.) having the ſymptoms of, 
or being inclined to a fever. 

FE'VERSHAM (S.) in Kent ; this town was 
firſt incorporated by the name of the barons 
of Feverſham, then by the title of mayor 
and commonalty, and laſtly, which is its pre- 
ſent charter, by the name of mayor, jurats, 
and commonalty of the town of Feverſbam; 
this town is a member of the town and port 
of Dover ; it hath two markets weekly, viz. 
on Wedneſday and Saturday ; it 1s well peo- 
pled, and in a flouriſhing condition, though 
accuſed of very much following the ſmug- 
ling-trade ; it ſtands in one of the moſt fruit- 
ful parts of all Kent, and has a very commo- 
dious creek to fetch and carry all manner of 
neceſſaries and merchandizes in hoys, light- 
ers, &c. it being the principal port-town in 
this part of Kent ; diſtant from London 44 
computed, and 43 meaſured miles. 

FEW (S.) a ſmall company, or number of per- 
ſons or things. 

FE“ WEL or FU/EL (S.) all forts of matter 
proper to burn or make fires with for any 
convenience whatever ; alſo any thing that 
continues or increaſes a diſturbance, quarrel, 
or diſſenſion among friends, neighbours, al- 
lies, or acquaintance. 

FE'WNESS (S.) the ſmallneſs of a company 
or number, 

F. FAUT (8.) the name of the ſeventh or 
laſt note of the three ſeptenaries of the ga- 
mut, or common ſcale of muſical tones or 
notes, 


TIE V.) to tell an untruth, a geateel expreſ- 


FIP 


N fion for a lie. a 
FIB (S.) a genteel ſoft name or word for a lie, 
untruth, or. falſe ſtory. 


FI/BBER CS.) a liar, one who ſpeaks falſe- 


ly, &c. 

FIBERS or FI'BRES (CS.) in Anatomy, a 
ſimilar part of an animal body, ſometimes 
called a filament, and when very ſmall, ca- 
pillament; it is a ſlender thread, which being 
variouſly interwoven or wound up, forms the 

various ſolid parts of an animal body; alſo 

the long fine parts or threads that any natu- 
ral body is compoſed of. 

* (A.] made up of, or full of threads 

or fibres. 


— 


able, inconſtant. 
FI/CKLENESS (S.) unſettledneſs, irreſolute- 
neſs, variableneſs, inconſtancy, changeable- 


neſs. 
FICTION (S.) a tale, fable, or invented ſto- 
„a lie or deluſion, 

FICTITIOUS A.) imaginary, without juſt 
ground, invented, not real. 

FID (S.) in Ship Carpentry, is an iron or 
wooden pin, made conical or tapering, to 
open the ſtrands of ropes that are ſpliced or 
faſtened together; alſo the heel of the top- 
maſt that bears in upon the cheſs trees. 

FI/DDLE (S.) the moſt common muſical in- 
ſtrument now in uſe ; alſo called a violin. 

FIDDLE (V.) toplay ordinarilyor indifferently 
upon the muſical inſtrument called a fiddle ; 
alſo-to ſpend a perſon's time about matters 
of ſmall or no importance. | 

FIDE/LITY (S.) truſtineſs, faithfulneſs, ho- 
neſty, integrity; the Ancients repreſented 
this virtue hieroglyphically, by an elephant; 
alſo the name of an order of kn:ghthood,in- 
ſtituted by Frederick III. king of Denmark in 
1670 ; this order conſiſts of 19 of the prin- 
cipal lords and officers of the kingdom, who 
are obliged to wear about their necks a white 
croſs, in a red and white ribband, in memo- 
ry of the croſs, which is ſaid to have appear- 
ed to Valdemar II. when he made war a- 
gainſt the Pagans in Livonia, 

FI'/D- HAMMER (S.) the head of which isa 
fid with a claw, to open ropes, pull out nails, 
&c. at the one end, and to drive with the 
other. 

FI'DIUS (S) a deity which the Remans bor- 
rowed of the Sabines, and was by them 
greatly honoured with temples and facrifi- 
ces; he was worſhipped upon the Quirival 
hill in the month of June, and was called 
Sanctus Sabus, and Semi- pater. 

FI'DLER (S.) a contemptuous name for muſi- 
cians, but particularly for an indifferent or 
bad player upon the fiddle; alſo a trifling, 
fooliſh, or impertinent perſon, 

FI/DLING (S.) playing upon a fiddle ; alſo 
trifling or ſquandering away time idly, or in 
fooliſh baubles. 


| Ppz 
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FI'CKLE (A.] unſettled, unreſolved, change- 


| 
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FIDUCIARY G.) a truſtee, or one appoint- 
ed 
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'FIF | 
ed to look: after the buſineſs or effects of an 


other. 

FIE (Part.) out upon, for ſhame, forbear, or 
how can you do ſo diſcommendable a thing. 

FIEF (S.) lands or tenements which a vaſſal 
holds of his lord by fealty and homage, and 
for which he owes ſervice, or paysrent ; alſo 
a manor or noble inheritance. 

FIELD (S.) is commonly underſtood of thoſe 
incloſed parcels of ground that are manured 
for graſs or corn, according to the nature of 
the ſoil, or conveniency of the place, and 
ſometimes called meadows, incloſures ; or 
common open fields, when a great many peo- 
ple's property lies together, with ſuch ſepa- 
rations as banks, ditches, quick-ſets, &c. In 
Heraldry, it is the ſurface or plane of the 
ſhield or eſcutcheon, thus called, as contain- 
ing the atchievements anciently acquired in 
the fie/d of battle, or it is the ground whereon 
the colours, bearings, metals turns, charges, 
&e. are repreſented ; in blazoning a coat, 
they always begin with the 55, as he bears 
ſable, &c. The modern heralds more fre- 

ently uſed the term ſhield or eſcutcheon, 
than field; in Painting, the field is the ſame 
with ground; in Mar, it is the place where 
a battle is fought, and an army encamps. 

FIELD COLOURS (S.) are ſmall flags, about 
a foot and a half ſquare, which are carried 
along with the quarter-maſter-general, for 
marking out the ground for the ſeveral ſqua- 
drons and battalions of an army. 

FIELD OFFICERS (.) in War, are ſuch as 
have the command of a whole regiment, vix. 
the colonel, lieutenant-colonel, and major. 

FIELD PIECES S.) are ſmall cannon carried 
along with an army in the field, as three 
pounders, _ minions, ſakers, &c. 

FIELD STAFF (S.) a ſtaff carried by the 

nners, about the length of an halberd, with 
ighted matches ſcrewed on the ends, when 
they are on duty. f 

FIELD WORKS (S] are ſuch as are thrown up 
by the army in the beſieging a fortreſs; or 
elſe by the beſieged, in defence of the place. 

FIEND (S.) a devil, or evil ſpirit, a fury, or 
great ſcold. 

FIERCE (A.) furious, cruel, ftern, terrible, 
F/ERY (A. ) bot, furious, fierce, raſh, incon- 
fiderate, paſſionate. . 
FiFt 5) a ſmall wind-mufical inſtrument, 
by ſome called a flagellet, very fhrill in its 
tone, much uſed by ti e Swoiſſers, &c. alſo 
the name of a conſiderable county in Sco'land, 
large and well inhabited, having the river 
Forth on one fide, and the Tay on the other; 
it is one of the beſt counties in the kingdom, 
and abounds with towns and noblemens ſ-ats : 
towards ihe coaſt it is very fiuitful in corn, 
c. and well provided with fiſh of all forts ; 
here is aiſo abandance of c-als dug, and ſalt 
made; the earls cf Ratbes of the ſurname 
of Lejley, are hereditary ſheriffs of this ccun- 
ty; the principal city in St. Azdrew's, which 


— 


FIG 
was formerly an archbiſhoprick, and the re- 
—_ of a how 5am it is dignified with a 
univerſity, hat many towns, and a 
conſiderable trade, 1 oy 

FIFTEE'N (S.) a collection of ſo many units 
into one ſum, as makes up the number ſo 
called, and which is expreſſed in our nota- 
tion by 15. 

FIFTEE'NTH (A.) the next to the fourteenth 
in order, number, or ſucceſſion, regularly 
aſcending or going forwards, alſo any whole 
thing being divided in fifteen parts or num- 
bers, one of thoſe parts is called a f/teenth of 
the whole; alfo the way of levying taxes 
anciently, was by granting the king 1, 2, 
&c. Sfexnche 3 in age it is che third 25 
petition of any particular note in the ſcale, 
ordinarily aſcending or deſcending. 

FIFTH (A. ) with reſpect to order and number, 
is to be underſtood in the ſame manner as 
the fifteenth above; and in Mufich, it is 
called diapente. bY 

FIG (S.) a ſweet, pleaſant, ſoft, delicious fruit, 
the produce of a tree of the ſame name; 
there are various forts of them, denominated 
from their colour, but the white are moſt 

' eſteemed ; they grow almoſt every where, 
but in warm countries beſt; they are gather- 
ed in autumn, and laid to dry in the ſun upon 
a hurdle, and ſometimes in a flow oven or 
furnace, and are uſed both as food and phy · 
fick, being efteemed very nouriſhing and 
proper to ſoften the aſperities of the breaſt, 
and much uſed for gargariſms, againſt diſor- 
ders of the throat and mouth, and often ap- 
plied externally with good ſucceſs, to ſoften 
tumours, digeſt and promote maturation ; the 
virtuof] of the French academy fay, it is a 
flower as well as a fruit, and that by diſſecti- 
on, it diſcovers all the eſſentials of a flower, 
as the famina, apices, and farina facundans. 

FIGHT (S.) a combat, engagement, or ftrug. 
ling for maſter between a few or many, but 
commonly applied to armies ; alſo the name 
of waſte cloaths, which hang round a ſhip 
in an engagement, to keep the men from 
being ſeen by the enemy; alſo bulk heads, 
ſet up for the men to ftand behind to fire 
upon the enemy when he boards them, are 
called cloſe fig bes. 

FIGHT (V.) to contend for the maſtery, by 
endeavouring to kill, deftroy, or overcome 
all oppoſers. 

FI'GHTER (S.) one that is ready or willi 
to fight or engage another upon a very (ma 
affront or occafion * = thoſe who get a 
living by publickly ing upon a ſtage. 

FIIGMENT (S.) an — Atry, a lis, fal- 
lacy, or impoſition. 

FI/GURATE NUMBERS S.) are ſuch as re- 
fer to, or repreſent ſome geometrical figure, 
and are conſidered as lineary, ſuperficial, or 
ſolid ; and in Mufict, figurate counter-point, 
is where there is a mixture of diſcords along 
with the concords ; and v hen the compoſet 
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introduces all the ornamental, as well as har- 
monical parts of muſick, and uſes points, 
ſyncopes, &c. it is called fgurate deſcagt. 
FI/GURATIVE (A.) a fabulous or metapho- 
rical way of expreſſing the intentions or de- 
figns of a perſon, either by hieroglyphick re- 
tions of men, beaſts, birds, trees, 
&c. or by words that haye, or are intended 


to have a different meaning from the plain, 
natural, and grammatical fignification of 


them. 

KI'GURE G.) the ſhape, repreſentation, faſhi- 
on, or form of any thing, and particularly 
ſpoken of painting and ſculpture ; alſo the 
numeral characters 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. In Divi- 
nity, it means ſomething couched under a 
fable, or ſome other dark way of expreſſion ; 
in Grammar, an expreſſion that varies from 
the common rules, &c. in Geometry, it is a 
portion of ſpace included within one con- 
tinued line, or many; things under one line 
are called circles, ellipſes, thoſe under many, 
when the bounding lines are right lines, are 
called tectilinear fgures, which may be tri- 
angles quadrangles, &c. in Heraldry, it is 
a bearing in the ſhield, repreſenting an hu- 
man face, as the ſun, an angel, &c. in A- 

Aralog y, it is a draught of the heavens for 
any particular time paſt, preſent or to come; 
in Dancing, it is the particular manner of 
ſtopping and moving in any particular dance; 
with the Weavers, it is the pattern from 
. their 


FI/GURE (V.) to carve, draw, or repreſent 
the ſhape, proportion, or fimilitude of any 
thing; alſo to ſet over, or put the figures 
of the concords over the thorough baſs of a 
piece of muſick, for the uſe of the harpfi- 
chord or organ ; alſo to compute or make 
arithmetical calculations by the figures 1, 2, 


3, 4, &c. 

FI LAMENTS S.) ſmall, thin threads or fi- 
bres, ſuch as the fleſh, nerves, ſkins, plants, 
roots, &c. are compoſed of. 

FILA'SER or FILA'ZER (S.) an officer in 
the court of Common-Pleas, that ftrings or 
files the writs, whereon he makes out pro- 
ceſs, of which there are 14 in the ſeveral 
diviſions and counties, 

Fi'LBERDS (S.) a large and curious ſort of 
ſmali nuts, 4 

FILCH (v.) to thieve, ſteal, or take away 
private y, eſpecially ſpoken of ſmall things 
or ſums at a time. 

FILE (S.) an inſtrument of ſteel, cut full of 

lines or furrows, whereby it is made rough, 
uſed principally by the workers in metal, to 
take away ſuperfluities in, and to ſmooth or 
poliſh their works; alſo a thread or wire 
Whereon pap-rs are put for the better pre- 
ſerving them ; alſo a row of ſoldiers ſtanding 
behind one another the depth of a battalion 
or ſquadron ; in Heraldry, it is a mark of 


FIN 

FILE-OFF (V.) in Far, to fall off from 
marching a great many in front, to march 
more in length by conſtituting many more 
rows or files than were before. 

FI'LET or FULLET S.)] a ſmall, flat, and 
broad ornament uſed in all the orders of ar- 
chitecture. 

FILLIAL (A.)] any thing belonging to a ſon, as 

reſpe&, fear, love, &c. 

FI'/LING (S.) the wearing away any thing by 
rubbing it with a file; it is an operation 
which, in moſt metalline works, comes next 
after forging. 

FILL (V. to put or pour into a caſk, cheſt, 
bottle, &c. liquor or other matters, that it 
can hold no more. 

FV/LLEMOT (S.) a fort of yellowiſh colour, 
ſ-mewhat repreſenting the colour of faded or 
dead leaves. 

FI'LLET (S.) an inſtrument made uſe of by 
women to tie or bind up their hair with, 


among the Architect, it is called an aftragal ; 
in Heraldry, it is the fourth part of an or- 
dinary ; aiſo the name of the thick or fleſhy 
part of a leg of veal, &c. after the ſhank or 
bony part is cut off; with the Farrrers, it is 
the fore-part of a horſe's ſhoulder, or that 
part next the breaſt ; in Anatomy, it is the 
extremity of the ligament under the tongue, 


called the franum or bridle; in B:tany, 11 is 

| thoſethreads found in the middle of a flower, 

FI/LLIGRANE (S.) a kind of embelliſhment 

on gold or filver, in the manner of threads 

or grains, or both incloſed thereon, | 

FILLIP (S.) a ti row, toſs, or ſhoving a piece 

of money by the ſtrength or ſpring of one 
finger only; alſo a ſmall ſtroke or blow up- 
on the noſe, &c. with a fingle finger ; alſs 
the raifing the ſpirits by wine, or other 
ſtrong liquors. 

FIV/LLY S.) a ſhe or mare colt. 

FILM (S.) a thin ſkin which ſeparates 
parts of the fleſh ; in Planti, it is that Kia 
which keeps the ſeeds aſunder. 

FILTER S. a pretended charm or potion 
given to a perſon to make him or her loye 
ſome other particular perſon. 

FI/LTER or FI'/LTRATE V.) to ſtrain or 

paſs liquor through paper, cloth, &c. in or- 

der to ſeparate the feces or groſs matter 
from the pure liquid matter, 

FILTH (S.) dirt, foil, naſtineſs. 

FI'LTHY (A.) naſty, dirty, impure, immo- 
deft, obſcene, 155 

FILTRA'TION (S.) the paſſing liquids thro? 
paper, thick cloth, &c. to make them very 
clear or fine. 

FI'MBRIATED (A.) in Heraldry, an ordi- 

nary which is edged round with one of a dif- 

ferent colour; alſo flowers, &c that are cut 


= Jagged about the edges, like a border or 
ringe. 
FIN (S) the wings of fiſh, ſomewhat reſem- 


worn by an eldeſt ſon during bis 
father's life, 7 85 | 


they 


made of ſuch ſtuff as the uſer beſt likes ; 


bling a duck's claws, by means of which 
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FIN 


they move or ſwim, WO VIP 
FI NABLE (A.) that is ſubject or liable to be 


. fined, mulcted, or charged with a ſum to be 
paid for ſome miſdemeanor. -. 

FI/NAL (A.) that in which a thing termi- 
nates or ends. 

FINAL CAUSE (S) the purpoſe, deſign, or 
end for which a thing is done. 

FI'NAL LETTERS (S.) thoſe which end a 


word, 

FI'NALLY (Part.) to ſum up the whole mat- 
ter, at laſt, or in the laſt place, in the end, 
or once for all. 

FINANCE (S.) a term uſed by the French, 
for the publick revenues of the king or ſtate, 
and ſo the council of the fnances are the 
ſame with our commiſſioners of the Trea- 
ſury, &c, 

FI/NANCES (S.) the publick treaſury or ex- 
chequer of the French nation. 

FINANCIVER (S.) an officer belonging to the 
publick treaſury, cuſtoms, or other revenues, 

© eſpecially the exchequer. 

FI/NARY or FI'NERY (S.) the ſecond forge 
at the iron mill, that fits the iron for pub- 


_ lick uſe. 

FINCH (S.) an appellative to many ſorts of 
ty-coloured ſmall birds, ſuch as bull- 

Pick, gold-finch, chaffinch, &c. alſo a ſur- 

name of men and women, &c. 

FIND (V.) to gain or recover what was loft, 
miſlaid, or out of the way; to feel or know 

; — experience the advantage or diſadvantage 

_ of a thing; alſo to diſcover a thing or art 
that was hid or unknown before- 

FI'NDERS (S.) officers in the cuſtoms that 

are now called ſearchers. 

FINE (A.) delicate, gay, ſpruce, curious, hand- 
ſome, rich ornaments, &c. alſo pure, un- 
mixed, ſpoken of gold and ſilver. 


? 


FINE (S.) in Law, has ſeveral fignifications ; |. 


the firſt, is a covenant made before juſtices, 
and entered on record for conveyance of 
© lands, tenements, or any thing inheritable. 
2. The price or ſum which is the cauſe of 
obtaining a benefit, is called a Fne, 3. What 
an offender pays in ſatisfaction of his crime. 
4. The aflurance which makes men enjoy 
their lands and inhe:itance, &c. 


FINE (V.) to mul& or puviſh by obliging a 


perſon to pay a ſum of money for or inſtead 
of a corporal puniſhment ; alſo as an acknow- 
ledgment of the lord's power or right in lands, 
c- alſo to rectify, clarify, or purge liquors 
© from the dregs that are or may be mixed 
with them. | 
FI'NE-DRAWING (S.) a curious, neat, and 
* uſeful way of mending rents in clothes; a 
icular of the taylor's art, and com- 
monly a diſtinct employment, 
FI/NENESS (S.) the delicacy and extraordi- 
nary reliſh for, and performance in any art 
or ſcience, particularly poetical ones. 
FI'NERS (S.) commonly called Refiners, are 
| thoſe perſons that ſeparate and purify gold 


and filver from allay, droſs, &c, that may 


FIR 


be maxed or, i ted with it. 

r IINERY (S.) hace of dreſs, gay clothing, 
curious workmanſhip, beautiful ornaments 
of any kind, | 

FIINGER (V.] to feel, handle, meddle, or 
play with, and frequently means the taking, 
receiving, paying and managing the money 
of a private perſon, or publick concern. 

FI/NGER'S BREADTH (S.) an ancient 
meaſure, about two third parts of our 
common inch. 25 

FI/NGERS (S.) the extreme part of the hand, 
divided into ſive parts or branches, conſiſting 
of 15 bones diſpoſed in three rows or ranks, 
each ſinger having three. 

FI/NICAL (A.) fooliſhly nice, dainty, curi- 
ous, ſpruce, neat, over and above modeſt, 
reſerved, and pretendedly cautious, affected, 
or conceited. 

FI'NIS (S.) the end, conclufion, or finiſhing 
of any matter, work, book, &c, 2 
FI'NISH (V.) to compleat, perform, accom- 
pliſh, or make an end of a piece of work, 
FINISHER (S.) and ender, compleater, or 
one that puts the laſt hand to a piece of 
work ; a particular branch in the watch- 

1 makers 18 683 &c, ; 

IINISHING (S.) compleating, ending, or 
perfecting; in Archittline, f is frequently 
applied to a crowning, &c. raiſed over apiece, 
of building, ſuch as a lanthorn, dome, &c. 

FI/NITE CA. limited, bounded, any thing 
that acts by the impulſe or permiſſion of an- 
other, or that has any determinate extent or 
duration. 

FINI'TOR (S.) among Matbematiciant, is 
either the natural horizon, or an inftrument 
whoſe uſe is the fame with the horizon. 

FIR or FIRR (S.) the name of a tree, the 
wood whereof is much uſed in building, both 
of young and old trees; the young whole, 
and are then called baulks, the old, as tim- 
ber for the large beams of dwelling- houſes, 
ware-houſes, &c, or in boards or planks, 
called deals, for flooring, weather-boarding, 
&c, Theſe baulks, timbers, or planks, are 
brought chiefly from Norway and Sweden, 

FIRE (S.) among the old Philoſophers, was 

deemed an element in nature, created with 

the property of heating, burning, or deſtroy- 
ing whatever had too great a mixture of it ; 
but among the preſent ſet of ſearchers into 

nature, it is defined to be only the effect of a 

violent or rapid motion, excited in or upon 

the conſuming body; ſo that whatever heat, 
warms, or burns, is called fre, Sometimes 
it means the courage, mettle, ſpirit, vivacity, 
or briſkneſs of a man, or other creature ; 
and ſometimes only ſuch combuſtibles, as 
coals, wood, &c. burnt, either to warm us, 
or dreſs our victuals, &c, Fire, or the ſun, 
was, and is worſhipped by ſeveral. of the 
heathens, as a deity, who, in imitation of 
it, kept continual fire burning upon their al- 


tars ; in the Scripture, God is ſaid often to 
have 
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have a in, or incompaſſed with fre, F 
as, to Moſes in the burning buſh, on mount 


Sinai, to the prophets Iſaiah, Ezekiel, and 
St. Jobs ; the wrath of God is deſcribed 
by a conſuming fre, and the angels, as his 
miniſters are compared to it; and the pu- 
niſhment of impenitent finners by everlaſt- 
ing burnings, &c. Several diſeaſes go by 
this name, as the St. Anthony's fire, &c, 
alſo ſundry mechanical performances called 
fire works, both for fire and paſtime, as 
bombs, rockets, &c, alſo ſeveral natural 
phenomenas, as the walking fire, called 
alſo the Jack-a-lanthorn, &c. 

FIRE (V.) to kindle, light up, excite, or-ſtir 
up; allo to let off, or difcharge any ſort of 
fire-arms, whether great or ſmall. 

FIRE SHOVEL (S) an iron inftrument to 
throw coals or live cinders on the fire with, 
to continue or increaſe it. 

FIRING (S.) ſometimes fignifies the materi- 
als that are fit to make fires with, ſuch as 
coals, wood, turff, &c. and ſometimes it 
means the a& of diſcharging or letting 
great or ſmall guns, piſtols, &c. : 

FIRK (V.) to whip, beat, Jaſh, or cut with 
rods, thongs, cords, or any thing that will 
excite much ſmart or pain, without any 


t danger of life, 
FURKIN (J.) a veſſel uſed for liquids, and 


then contains nine gallons, when applied to 
beer, and but eight when uſed for ale, ac- 
cording to the exciſe ſtandard ; alſo a veſſel 
for ſolids, ac butter, ſoap, &c. and com- 
monly contains about 56 pound weight of 
thoſe commodities, 

FVRKIN-MAN (S.) one who takes up large 
quantities of beer of the publick brewers, in 
order to retale it to particular cuſtomers, in 
ſmall veſſels or quantities. 

FIRMA.) fure, laſting, durable, ſolid, ſtea- 
dy, conſtant, reſolute, unmoveable. 

FIRMAMENT (S.) in theo/d Aftronomy, was 

- the Sth heaven or ſphere, or that wherein 
the fixed ſtars were Cappoſed to be placed ; 
in the Seripture, it is ſuppoſed to be that par- 
tition that ſupports the heavens, which, like 
a ſtrong bank, keeps the upper and lower 

Vaters aſunder 3 and in common dpeech, it 
means the viſible and apparent expanſe, or 

arched covering over us, the matter or con- 
ſiſtence whereof we know not. 

FI'RMAN (S.) a paſſport or permiſſion grant- 
ed by the great mogul, and other monarchs, 
in the Eaſt-Indies, to foreign ſhips, to trade 
in their territories. 


FI/RMNESS (S.) ſtability, ſteadineſs, faftneſs, | 


unmoveableneſs, reſoluteneſs, conſtancy, 
hardneſs, ſolidity, the contrary to fluidneſs 
Or fluidity, : ye 

FIRST (A.) the chief, principal, original, &c. 
this term hath various applications, both re- 
ligiouſly and politically ; as the ff fruits a- 
mong the Jews, were appointed by Moſes to 


FIS 
alſo of many other things, that the reſt of 
the * might be ag; tn vgeo a bleſ- 

unto the owner ; it was alſo appointed, 
= the firſt-born of man ſhalt thou redeem, 
and the firſtling of unclean beaſts ſhalt thou 
redeem, Numb. xviii. 15, 16. The old E- 
zyptians uſed to offer the frft corn that was 
cut, to howl about the ſheaves, and to in- 
voke Tfis, at whoſe ſolemnities they uſed to 
carry baſkets of wheat and barley in proceſ- 
fion ; the Athenians uſed to worſhip their 
deities with the fi ripe corn; the Hyper- 
bores uſed to preſent the choiceſt of their rf 
fruits to Apollo Lelius, by the hands of vir- 
eins of the beſt character; the Romans of- 
fered their frf# fruits to Fanus, &c, With 
Us, the f fruits are the profits of every 
benefice for one year, originally intended for 
the pope's benefit, and were accordingly, 
before the reformation, paid him; but by 
ſtatute 26 of Henry VIII. tranſlated to the 
crown. Queen Arne in the third year of her 
reign made a grant of that whole revenue, 
to ſettle a fund for the augT.entation of the 
livings of the poor clergy. 

FI'RST-BORN S.) this word is not always 
to be underſtood ſtrictly, according to the 
literal meaning, eſpecially in the ſcripture, 
where it is ſometimes taken for the moſt ex» 
cellent, or diſtinguiſhed for any thing extra · 
ordinary among men or things, as, ce firft- 
born of the poor, Iſaiah xiv. 30. is the moſt 
miſerable or neceſſitous, &c, When God by 
his angel killed all the firf#-born of the E- 
gyptians, he ordained, that all the fi born, 
both of men, if males, and tame beaſts for 
ſervice, ſhould be conſecrated to him ; but if 
the f born was a girl, they were under no 
obligation to offer any thing, either for her, 
or the ſucceeding children, tho' males. If a 
man had many wives, the firf#-born of each 
that was a boy, was to be redeemed, by 


ſum of five ſhekels for each. 

FI'RSTLING (S.) the firſt- born of every crea- 
ture, whether man or beaſt, but principally 
means that of beaſts, 

FISC (S.) the treaſury cf a prince or com- 
monwealth, that which we now commonly 
call his exchequer. 

FV/SCAL (A.) ſomething relating to the pa- 
cuniary affairs or intereſts of the king, the 
commonwealth, or private perſons. 

FISH (S.) the inhabitants of the water, uſu- 
ally clothed either with fius or ſcales, or 
both, except the ſhell-kind ; there are al- 
moſt an innumerable number of various kinds 
or ſorts ; alſo timbers or beams made faſt to 
the maſts-and yards of ſhips to ſtrengthen 
them; in Heraldry, they are a beating eſ- 
teemed leſs honourable than beaſts or fowls. 

FISH (V.) to catch ; alſo to get out a ſe- 
cret by ſly queſtions, and diſtant means, un- 
perceived by the perſon wrought upon; alſo 
to bind or faſten thin planks or timbzrs to the 


be offered unto God, not oply of corn, * 
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rds or maſts of ſhips to ſtrengthen them. 

FISHERMAN ( 2% practiſer of catching 
fiſh, particularly ſpoken of thoſe who make 
a trade of it. 

FI/SHERY /S.) a commodious place for taking 
a large quantity of fiſh, with eaſe and cer- 
tainty, and ſometimes it is applied to a com- 
pany or parcel of men united to carry on the 
fiſhing-trade ; the moſt conſiderable fiſheries, 
or places for catching fiſh in Ewrepe, for ſal- 
mon, herring, cod and mackarel, are along 
the coaſts of England, Sc:t/and and Feland; 
for whales, about Greenland, &c. 

FISHGUARD S.) in Pembrokefpire, a ſmall! 
town, whoſe chief trade is herrinzs, which 
are caught in the ſea, that lies at the foot of 
the hill or cliff upon which the town is built, 
and which forms a good harbour; it has a 
ſmall market weekly on Friday, and is diſ- 
tant from London 170 computed, and 199 

meaſured miles. 

F!/SK (CV.) to caper, dance, or run about in 
a wanton manner, 

FI/SKING (S.) hopping, ſkipping, dancing, 
or running from - ths to place, in a hur- 

ing, careleſs, wanton manner, 

FI/SSURE (S.) a cleft, crack, rent, breach, 
or narrow opening; in Surgery, ſuch flaws, 
cracks, or rents that happen long-ways in 


bones. 

FIST (S.) the whole hand clenched, ſhut 
up, or cloſed together. 

FI/STULA (S.) among the Ancients, was an 
inſtrument of muſick of the wind kind, but 
how conſtructed or uſed is not certain; in 

Surgery, it is a deep, winding, callous, caver- 
nous ulcer, with a narrow entrance, but o- 
pening thence into a ſpacicus bottom, and 
generally yielding a ſharp, virulent matter; 
there are ſeveral names annexed to this diſ- 
eaſe, according to the parts that are affected; 
alſo the name of a pipe through which the 
communicants anciently ſucked the wine 
out of the cup in the lord's ſupper, 

FI'STULAR FLOWERS (S.) Lach as are 
compounded, or conſiſt of many long, hol- 
low, ſmall flowers like pipes, and edged or 
notched at the ends. 8 

FISTULOUS CA.) after the manner, or 
like to a fiſtula. 

FI'STY-CUFEFS (S.) blows, or fighting with 
the fiſt, or hands clenched together. 

FIT (A.) proper, convenient, ſuitable, as a 
thing ought to be. 

FIT (S.) a ſudden motion or inclination to do 
ſomething ; alſo a malady or diſorder of the 
animal ſpirits, whereby a perſon is rendered 
incapable of action, of which there are 
many ſorts, that go by various names. 

FIT (V.) to make a garment exactly to the 
ſhape or body of a man, woman, or child ; 

- to prepare or make any thing proper or ſuit- 
able for the purpoſe intended ; alſo to re- 


b. 2 an affront, &c. at a convenient time, 
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FITCH (s.) by ſome called a vetch, a fort 
of pulſe to feed fowls with; alſo the name 
of a pole · cat, or rank-ſcented ferret ; alſo 
the name of a painter's ſmall, fine, ſoft, 
hair-bruſh, or pencil. 

FITCHEE/ /S.) in Heraldry, is when the 
lower end of a croſs is made ſhort pointed 
like a ſpike or needle, to thruſt into the 
ground; it is ſuppoſed to take its riſe from 
the primitive Chriſtian pilgrims, who uſed 
to travel with a croſs in their hand, and 
when they reſted, pitched or thruſt it into 
the ground. | 

FITZ {S. ) a word borrowed from the French, 
ſignifying ſon, and is commonly added to 

le's names, eſpecially the 1ri/Þ, and here 
in England, to the natural ſons of the king, 
as James Fitz-Roy, duke of Grafton, &c. 

FIVE (S.) the number conſiſting of ſo many 

units, and marked 5 or V. 

FIX (V.) to reſolve, ſettle, or agree upon, 
to make faſt in, or appoint to a place or 
particular office. 

FIXA/TION (S.) the making faft, ſettling or 
appointing certain perſons or things for certain 
purpoſes ; and in Chymiſftry, it is a peculiar 
preparation of mercury, whereby it 2s fitted 
to bear the fire without evaporati n, and te 
hammer without ſeparation, or flying away; 
it is alſo applied to the binding together of 
any volatile body, ſo as it may bear the fire, 
which naturally it cannot. 

FI/XED BODIES (S.) are ſuch as neither the 

fire, nor any corroſive matter has ſuch effect 

on, as to reduce or reſolve them into their 
component elements, that is, abſ lutely to 
deſtroy them. The Chym:ſts make but two 
general diviſions of all bodies, v:z. fixed and 
volatile; the fixed are ſuch as bear the utmoſt 
force of fire, without diflipating or ſpending 
themſelves in fume z the principal of which 
are gold, filver, precious ſtones, eſpecially 

diamonds, ſalts, &c. 

FI/XEDNESS (S.) compoſedneſs, reſoluteneſe, 

determinateneſs, cloſe application, &c. and in 

Chymiſtry, it is the oppoſite to volatility, or 

that property in bodies that renders them ca- 

pable of refiſting the fury of the fire, &c. 

FI'XED STARS /S. ) are thoſe that conſtantly 
keep the ſame poſition and diſtance with re- 
ſpect to each other, and are what are proper- 
ly meant or underſtood by the term ftar, the 
others being called planets or comets. 

FI/ZGIG (S.) a dart or javelin to ſtrike fiſk 
as they ſwim ; alſo a compoſition of com- 
buſtible matter, or a particular ſort of fire- 
works. 

FI'ZZLE (S.) a baſtard or ſilent fart, that u- 
ſually occaſions a very ſtrong, rank, diſa- 
greeable ſmell, 

FI'ZZLE (V.) to break wind backwards fear - 
fully, and by reſtraint through ſhame, and 
thereby putting the perſon to much trouble, 
and occaſioning a ſtrong, offenſive ſmell. 


y returning the ſame ulage upon a like 
ame uſage upon a | 


„ &c, 
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a ſtate of decay, or putrefaction. 

FLA'CCID (A.) declining, drooping, wither- 
ing, decaying, flagging, or growing languid, 
weak, or faint. | p 

FLAG. (S.) the common name for all ſorts of 
colours, ſtandards, ancients, bariners.enfigns, 
&c. The faſhion of bearing flags pointed or 
triangular, is ſaid to be introduced by the Sa- 
racens upon their ſeizing pain; before which 
time all the enſigns of war were ſtretched or 
extended on croſs pieces of wood. The pirates 
of Algiers, and all along the coaſt of Barbary, 
bear an hexagonal Hag; it is gules charged 
with a moreſk head, coifed with its turban, 
&c, The term flag is more particularly 
uſed at ſea, for the colours, ancients, ſtan- 
dards, &c, bore on the top of the maſts of 
veſſels, to notify the quality of the perſon 
who commands the ſhip, of what nation it 
is, and whether it is deſigned for war or 
trade; and alſo for the figns of what ſhips in 
a fleet muſt do, according as they have di- 
rections from the chief commander, as to 
chaſe, to give over, to come to council, &c. 
Only the admiral carries his fag on the ain- 
top, or top of the n ain- maſt; the vice-ad- 
miral carries his on the fore-top, and tae 
rear-admiral his on the mizzen-top ; com- 
manders of ſquadrons bear their flags on the 
mizzen-maſt, when in the body of a fleet, 
and on the main-maſt, when they comma d 
a party; it ſhould be opened two thirds of its 
height, and terminate i a point. (ag: bore 
on the mizzen, are called gallants. The 
French flag is blue, charged with a white 
crols, 7 the arms of France. Beſides the 
national flag, merchant ſhips uſually bear 
lefſer flags on the mars wh with the 
arms of the city, &c. where the mofter or 
owners-co:::monly refide. 

To lower or firike the Flag, is to pull it 
down on the cap, and ſo let it hang over 
looſe, which is the token of the greateſt re- 
ſpect or ſubmiſſion. 

Io bang out the white Flag, is to begquar- 
ter, or to fignify when a ſhip arrives on a 
coaſt it has no hoſtile intention, but comes 
as a friend or ally to trade, &c. 

The red Flag, is the enſign of battle or 
defiance ; the way of leading vanquiſhed ſhips 
in triumph, is to tie the flags to the ſhrouds, 
or to the gallery in the hinder part of the 
ſhip, and let them hang down towards the 
water, and to tow the veſſels by the ſtern. 

FLAG (V.) to grow weak, faint, or limber, 
to be tired, diſpirited, or weary of a thing, 
to wither or decay. | 

FLA/GELLET (S.) a ſmall, muſfcal pipe, or 
diminutive flute. 

FLA'GGON or FLA/GON (S. large veſſels 
to coutain wine or water for feaſts or other 
publick uſes, as wine in churches for the uſe 
of the ſacrament, &c. 

FLAGI/TIOUS CA.) notoriouſly and openly 
wicked, very villainous or criminal. 

FLA'GRANCY or FLA'GRANTNESS (8. 


FEA 
notoriouſneſs, openneſs, publickneſs,earneſt= 
neſs, vehementneſs, ſhining, burning, or 
glitteringneſs. 

FLA/GRANT A hot, burning,flaming,vitible, 
notorious, plain, manifeſt, infamous, wicked. 

FLAG OFFICERS (S.) are the admiral, the 
vice-admiral and rear- admiral, of the white, 
red and blue. 

FLAG SHIP (S.) one commanded by a gene- 
ral or flag officer, which carries a flagto diſ- 
tinguith it from the ſecondary veſſels under 
the command or protection thereof, 

FLAG STAVES (S.) are ſtaves ſet on the 
heads of the top - gallant- maſts, and uſed to 
let fly, and unfurl the flags. 

FL+IL (S.) an inftrument husbandmen uſe to 
threſh out their corn. 

FLA;R or FLARE (V.) to burn away waſte- 
fully, like a candle that is blown by the 
wind, whereby the tallow is melted more 
on one fide than the other. 

FLAKE (S.) a broad thin piece which comes 
off any thing like a ſcale, a flake of ſnow or 
ice; alſo the pieces into which a cod-fiſh, 
after dreſſing, naturally breaks. 

FLA/KY CA.] full of ſcales, or that comes off 
in broad, thin pieces. 

FLA (a lie, a feigned tory, a ſham, an 
idle tale, a put-off, &c. £ 

FLA/MBEAU (S.) a torch or link made of 
tow well covered with bees-wax, brimſtone, 
&c. to give a large light in the night-time, 
to coaches, funeral proceſſions, &c. 

FLAME (S.) the brighteſt and moſt ſubtil part 
of any burning ſubſtance, that riſes above the 
fuel, and always forms a conical figure. 

FL. MEV. to blaze or burn with a very 

lively or ſtrong heat, that is viſible, and 

forms a conical figure; alſo to be exceeding» 
ly agitated with zeal for the proſecution or 
ſucceſs of any thing. 

FLA'/MENS or FLA'MINES (S.) certain 

prieſts among the old Komans, ordained by 

Numa Pompilius, to perform divine ſervice to 

Jupiter, Mars and Romulus; whence the firſt 

was called Flamen Dialis, the ſecond Martia- 

lis, and the third Quirinalis ; they were choſe 
out of the patricii or noblemen. and were in 
ſo great eſteem, that whatever malefactor 
could eſcape to them, eſpecially the firſt, 
could not be puniſhed that day; none but 
married men could be elected into this office, 
and if his wife died, he reſigued his ſacerdotal 
fun&:on. This prieſt was allowed a robe of 
ſtate, and a rowliag chair; no body might 
fetch fire out of his houſe, unleſs to perform 
ſore ſacrifice 3 none but a freeman might 
barb him, nor with any other inſtrument 
than croſs ſciſſars; beſides the fe great fla mens, 
there were in ucceeding times, others of leſs 
note; ſo that at laſt every deity had its parti- 
cular fla mens. After the abolition of kings, 
the Romans choſe a certiin prieſt, whom 
they preferred before the Flamen Dialis, but 


judged him inferior to the arch-prieſt, and 
<2 : called 
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: ima rex ſacrorum. The Flamen Dial 
_ * rw ed over all the reſt, had his lictor or 


officer,” was carried iff an ivory chair, and 
clad in royal robes. If any criminal came 
jnto his houſe, or caſt himſelf at his feet, he 

had power to pardon and deliver him out of 
che hands 


facing one another, : 
FLANCONA/DE (S.) th th 2 or 
© Fencing, fignifying to puſ ruſt, or bear 
down or hard upon the flank of a perſon or 


arm . ” 
a FLANGE (S.) thoſe fide-pieces that are oaſt on 
to iron pipes or barrels, to ſcrew them faſt, 
or to hang them by. 
FLANK (S.) that pact of an animal's body 
” where the ribs are wanting, ard below the 
Joins; in an Army, it is the fide of a batta- 
- lion, in contradiſtinction to front and rear; 
ſo, to fall upon the enemy's flank, is to at 
tack them upon the ſide; in Fort fcatian, it 
is a line drawn from the extremity of the 
face towards the inſide of the wor 
FLA'NKARD (8) the knobs or lumps in the 
fide of a deer. 1 
FLANKS (s.) a diſeaſe, burt, maim, ſtrain, 
or diforder in the back of a horſe ; alſo a 


leuretick diſorder, arifing from too much| 


lood. 
TLA/NNEL {S.) a thin kind of woollen 
cloth, uſed chiefly for womens petticoats, 
childrens blankets, Sc. 
FLAP (S.) a blow, ſtroke, or ſlap; alſo the 
rim or border of a thing, as of a hat ; alſo 
part of a thing that lets down with hinges, 
as the top of a ſhop- counter, &c. 
Fly-FLAP (S.) an inſtrument or leather faſt- 
ened to the end of a tick, wherewith but- 


chers, and other trades annoyed by flies, | 


kill thoſe inſects. 

FLAP (V.) to hang down like a thing that 
zs grown limber, or has loſt its ſtiffneſs ; alſo 
to lap, ftrike, or give a blow with the pal, 
ef the hand, or ſome broad, thin ſubſtance, 

as a piece of ſole leather, Sc. 
FLARE (V.) to waſte, or burn away laviſhly, 
i to ſtare boldly in a perſon's face, in order to 
daſh him out of countenance. 


FLASH (S.) a ſudden light of ſhort continu. | 


- ance, like the blaze of gun-powder in the 
— or touch · hole, when a piece is not Sheep 
ed ; or a bgl cauſed by the meteor call 


- 


FLA 


| lightening, in the element or ſky ; alſo a 

boaſt, brag, or great pretence made by a 

ſpendthrift, quack, or pretender to more art 

ledge than he really has. 

FLASH CV.) to break out, blaze, or give 
— „. like lightening, gun-pow- 

„e. 

FLA'SHINGS (S.) the mean empty boaſtings 
of an ignorant on, the gaudy apparel or 
dreſs of a fop, the uoſavorinefs or unpleaſant 
reliſh of bad food, trifling diſcourſe, &c, 

FLA'/SHY (A. ] vain, bragging, boaſting, 
fooliſh, empty ; alſo any thing wateriſh and 
unſavoury, 

FLASK (S.) a thin bottle or glaſs veſſel to put 
wine in, commonly cloathed with wicker or 
withes, to defend it from blows or cruſhing ; 
in Gunnery, a ſmall horn curiouſly made to 
put powder in for thoſe that go a fowling ; 
alſo a bed in the carriage of a piece of ord- 
nance ; in Heraldry, it is an ordinary com- 
poſed by a curved line drawn downwards to 
the baſe point, and always born double. 

FLAY/SKET (S.) a large, open, wicker baſket, 
frequently employed to put cloaths in as ſoon 
as waſhed, and for many other houſhold 
conveniencies. 

FLAT (A.) in Writing, dull, inſipid, without 
ſpirit ; alſo liquor when it is dead, and the 
ſpirits inactive ; alſo any thing broad, long, 
or extenſive, the ſame with area, plane, or 
ſurface ; any thing ſqueezed down, and ſo 
made broad and thin ; alſo an even, regular 
field, &c. where no hills or dales are. 

FLAT (S) in Arcbitefure, a ſmall ornament 
over the door-way of a houſe, to cover and 
ſhield one from the rain; a ſort of « balcony, 
or place to put flower-pots on; in the Sea 
Language, the ſame with ſhoals,ſand-banks, 
ſhelves, &c. a dangerous place for ſhips or 
boats to go over, for fear of ſticking ; in 
Muſick, it is marked thus , and imports 
that the note againſt which it 
ſtands, is to be played or ſung half a note or 
tone lower than it naturally would be, and 
when put at the beginning of a line or ſpace, 
affects all the notes upon that line or ſpace, 
c. by cauſing them to be ſung or played 
half a note or tone lower than would bc 
if they were not ſo affected. 

FLAT (V.) to ſqueeze down, to extend in a- 
rea, to make broad and thin ; to take away 
the life, ſpirit, or pleaſure of liquor, writing, or 
bufineſs, to render it infipid, troubleſome, 
and unpleaſant. 
FLAT'LY (Patt. plainly, downright, poſi- 
tively, without mincing or reſerve. 
FLA'TTER CV.) to humour, pleaſe, praiſe, 
or commend g perſon for, or in what they 
ought to be di d, diſpraiſed, hindered, 
or prevented in doing; to increaſe a ſmall 
value into an ineſtimable ſum 3 to coax, 
wheedle, comply with, and do whatever 
ſcems agreeable or pleaſing to another. 


FLAT TERER(S,) one that commendsa 72 
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ſort of thing mibre than he ought ; alſo one 

that hides or extenuates faults or actions that 

ſhould be condemned. | 

FLA'TTERY (S.) fawning, pleafing, humour- 

ing, complying with, and ſoothing perſons 
to their prejudice, _ ; 

FLA/TULENT (A.) windy, any thing that 
cauſes, breeds, or uces wind. 

FLA/TULENCY, FLATUO'/SITY or FLA“ 
TULEN'TNESS (S.) windineſs. 

FLAUNT (V.) to behave haughtily, proudly, 
imperiouſly and fooliſhly, to affect a magiſ- 
renal air of behaviour, to bluſter, ſtrut, or 
look big; 

FLA'VOUR (S.) the reliſh that liquor or food 
has, whereby the palate diſtinguiſhes that 
which is excellent from that which is not. 

FLAW (A.) a crack, deficiency, orimperfec- 
tion in a thing, eſpecially applied to the 
breaking off of ſhivers or thin pieces from 

FLAW/Y (A.) imperſect, defective, that has 
cracks in it, or ſhivers broke from off it. 

FLAX or LINT (S.) a plant with a long,flen- 
der, hollow ſtem, uſually above two. foot 
high, whoſe bark conſiſts offibres or threads, 
which being combed and dreſſed, is then fit 
for ſpinning /; the thread made from ſuch o- 
perations being wove, makes that uſeful 
commodity called linen, ſome fine, others 
middling, and others coarſe. 

FLEA (V.) to ſtrip the ſkin off from any erea · 
ture; and metapboricaliy, to rob, plunder, or 
ſtrip a perſon of his money, goods, or repu- 
tation» ' 

FLEA (S.) a ſmall, but very nimbleand active 
creature or inſect, that particularly breeds 
in dogs or cats, and are very troubleſome to 
men in the ſummer time, where they are 
numerous. 5 

FLEA/BITTFN COLOUR (S) the ſpeckled 
ſkins of horſes,” dogs, &c. which have a 
white ground, powdered with darkiſh red 
ſpots. 

FLEAM (S.) an inftrument uſed by ſurgeons 
to launce the gums of young children that 
breed their teeth hardly; and by farriers, to 
bleed horſes. 

FLEDGE (V.) to cover with feathers like 
birds that are fit for flying; alſo to make up 
a purſe, pack, or proviſion againſt a time of 
difficulty, or danger · 

FLEECE (S.) ſo much wool as comes from off 
one ſheep ; alſo the name of a ram. 

FLEECE (V.) to rob, ſtrip, or ſpoil a perſon 
of what he has, whether money or goods; 

alſo to cut the wool from off a ſheep's back. 

FLEER (V.) to look in a perſon's face laugh- 
ing, or diſdainfully, or in a ſaucy, impudent, 


unmannerly way. 

FLEET (S) a collection or large number of 
ſhips in a company or together ; alſo the 
name of a priſon where perſons are commit- 
ted for contempt of the king, or his laws ; 
alſo g_ of caſe for debtors, _ | 

FLEET (A.) very ſwift, any perſon or thing 


FL I 
that can run, move, or g6 2 great pace; 
FLEET W.) to kim or take off the cream 
from milk to make butter. 


quick or imperceptibly. 
FLE/GMATICK (A.] of a flegmy nature or 
diſpoſition. 


watry diſtilled liquor, and oppoſite to ſpiritu- 
ous liquors; alſo thoſe clouds that appear 
upon diſtilled waters; it is uſed by Hippr- 
crates for an inflammation ; with ſome it 
means the diſeaſe in hens called the pip, &c. 
FLE'MINGS (S.) the natives or E of the 


ners, goods, &c. of the Low-Countries, or 
Flanders, 

FLESH (S.) the ſoft, thick, pulpy, and bloody 
part of any animal, and is that which lies be- 
tween the outward ſkin and the bones; or it 
is defined to be that which is eatable, both 
in fruits and animals. ; 

FLE/SHY (Part.) inelinable to carnal or 

- worldly things, particularly the inclina- 
tions to pleaſures, — 

FLE/SHY (A.) that has a large quantity, or 
much fleſh, well-fed, bulky ; alſo one given 
or inclined to pleaſures. * 

FLETCHER (S.) a maker of bows and ar- 
rows, a buſineſs much in requeſt formerly, 
before the invention of guns. 


comply © + | 
FLEXIBLE (A.) that may be bent, that is 


ing diſpoſi 
entreaty or conviction, 


bowin 
to ſneer or laugh at a perſon in a ſcornful, 


ſaucy manner, 


FLEE/TING (A.) paſſing ſwiftly, moving 


FLECM (S:)in Phyſik, is a limy excrement © 
of the blood, often cauſed or engendered by 
too much nitrous air; in yy, it is 4 


Nerberlandi or Lot- Countries, in Flanders, 
FLE'MISH (S.) the people, cuſtoms, man- 


FLEXIBVLITY or FLE/XIBLENESS (S.) © 
an eaſineſs and aptneſs to bend, yield, or 


pliable; alſo a perſon of arational and yield- . 
tion, that may be wrought on by 


FLE/XURE- (s.) a crooking, bending, or 
FLI/CKER (V.) to flutter like a bird; alſo | 


FLIGHT (S ) the running or flying away of a 5 


n, bird, or other creature, from place 
where danger is apprehended, an eſcape or 
getting off; alſo a large number of birds ina. 
flock or company; alſo the ſudden rapture of 
a poet or other perſon, whereby the ftrength . 
of genius is particularly and extraordinarily | 
ſhewn ; in ArchiteFure, the quantity of 2 * 
or ſtairs that is contained between one land- 


ing- place and another, is ſo called. 


FLI'MSINESS (S-) weakneſs, thinneſs, ſlight- 


neſs, that is not ſufficiently ſtiffened. 


FLIUMSY (A.) thin, limber, flight, very 


weak, or of little ſubſtance, IT 


FLINCH (V.) to give way, ftart back, grow 


fearful, leave off, or decline a thing; alſo to 
ftrike, ſcratch, or cut the fleſh by a ſtroke 
with the nail of the middle - finger. | 


FLING (v.) to caft, throw, or hurl from off, 
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FLINT (S.) the fhire-town of Fliatſbire in 


. FLYNTY (A.) fall of, or like to flints; alſo 


* FLITCH (S.) the name of the fide of a hog, 


FLO 


or out of a place; and in the Canting Lan- 
nage, to cheat or bubble a perſon out of a 
um of money at cards, dice, &c. 

FLING (S.) a throw at a perſon or thing by 
either a ſtick, &c. or in words, to weaken 
a perſon's reputation, by ſaying ſomething 
to his diſcredit. 

FLINT (S.) a tone, whoſe property it is to 
ſtrike fire very freely upon a piece of ſteel 


North-W ales, is but a ſmall town, and of 
very little note for any thing but an old, ru 
3nous caſtle, and having privilege of ſending 
one member to parliament ; it is very thinly 
and poorly inhabited, not having ſo much as 
a marketinit; it is diftant from London 150 
computed, and 201 meaſured miles. 


FLINTSHIRE (S.) is one of the northern | 


counties in Males, not quite ſo mountainous 
us ſome others are, interlaced with fertile 
valleys, which afford plenty of corn and paſ- 
turage ; and though it yields much honey, 
yet is de fective of wood and fruits; is ſuffici- 
ently watered, and hath ſeveral ſafe harbours 
for ſhips to ride and anchor in; the moun- 
.tainous or hilly parts are well furniſhed with 
mines of pit-coal, lead - ore, c. It is about 
40 miles in circumference, and is corgputed to 
have about 3,200 houſes it is principally in 
the dioceſe of St. Aſaph, though part of it is 
in the dioceſe of Cheſter ; there are 28 pariſhes 
and two market-towns in it; it ſends two 
members to parliament, v1z. one for the 
county, and one for the ſhire-town, 

of a cryel, hard- hearted diſpoſition, 

FLIP (S.) a fort of liquor 7 eſt a · 
mung the ſailors, made vp of beer, 
ſugar , and brandy. 

FLIUPPANT (A.) nimble-tongued, talkative, 
briſk, airy, merry. 

FLIRT (S.) a banter, joke, or ſudden motion; 
alſo a light, whoriſh woman. 

FLIRT (V.) to banter, joke, throw ſquibs, 
or reflections upon the company, to ſpeak 
Nighting ; alſo a ſudden motion of ſhort con 
tinuance to do ſomething, 


when cured, dried, and made bacon of, 
without the head or legs, 

FLVTTER (s.) A rag or tatter, a thing mang- 

or torn to pieces, 

FLI'TTING (S.) moving, flying, or going 
from one place to another. 

FLOAT (V.) to ſwim backwards or forwards 
upon the ſurface of the water, juſt as the 
Wind or tide drives. 

FLOAT (8) a quill or cork that ſwims upon 
the ſurface of the water, to ſhew whereabouts 
the hook and bait of a fiſhing-line are, uſed 
by anglers in rivers and ſtill waters; allo a 
parcel of logs or large ſticks of timber, faſ- 
tened at the ends, tocamy down burthens 

/ _ with the tide or ſtream 3 alſo to lie in ſome 


FLO 


moiſt, and preſerve them from tearing or 
rending with the heat of the ſun, til} they 
are wanted to make maſts, build houfes, or 
other proper uſes, FA 
FLOA'TING (S.) with the Farmers, is the 
| letting or ruſhing in of water upon a meadow 
or low land, ſo as to overflow; alſo the ſepa · 
rating the curd from the whey, in making 
cheeſe; alſo the ſwimming or moving upon 
the ſurface of he water, according to its mo- 
tian, or along with the current or tide that 

acts in a river or ſea; and in raving. it is 
when ſome of the threads break, ſo that the 
ſhoot or warp is not bound down cloſe or 
tigt, but lying up looſe is ſubject to be ea- 
ſily broke. 

FLOCK (S } a large number, or drove of ſheep, 

goats, geeſe, &c. 

FLOCK (V.) to aſſemble, run, or come toge- 

ther in large numbers. 

FLOCKS (S.) tufts of wool, —— of the 
worſt ſort, uſed to ſtuff chairs, e ordi- 

nary beds, &c. 

FLOG (V.) to whip, ſcourge, or laſh with 

rods, ſmall cards, withs, &c. 

FLOOD (S.) the coming in, or flowing up 

wards of the ſea or tide ; alſo the overflow- 

ing or inundation of the ſea, river, or any 

kind of waters, as well rain as river, &c. 

alſo a large quantity of tears that a perſon 

ſheds upon a real er pretended account of 

ſorrow or grief. * | 4 

FLOOD (V.) to run over in abundance, 

a term uſed in Midwifry, for a woman that 

has too great a quantity of the men/es, or that 

in child-birth expends nature too freely, by 
an extraordinary flux of blood. 

FLOOK, FLOUK, or FLUKE (S.) the beard. 
ed end of an anchor, fiſkh-hook, &c. made 
bearded and crooked an purpoſe to hold faſt, 

FLOOR (S.) the plain area or ſurface of a 
room, whether natural of earth, or artificial 
of wood, ftone, &c. | 

FLOOR V. to lay or make the plain area or 
ſurface of a room ſmooth, level, or even; al- 
ſo to cover it with boards, ſtone, brick, &c, 


ſome ſay ſhe was a famous courteſan, that by 
her infamous practices got a great deal of 
wealth, and left it to the Roman ftate, to ce- 
lebrate her birth-day with plays, &c. who to 
take off the odium, called her the goddeſs of 
the gardens or flowers; ſhe is painted in a 
garment of divers colours, with a garland 
of flowers. 

FLORA'LIA (S.) among the Romans, ſports 
inſtituted in honour of Flora, and obſerved 
the four laſt days in April, and the firſt of 
May, at which time ſhameleſs trumpets 
went up and down the ſtreets naked, uſing 
laſcivious geſtures, and obſcene ſpeeches, who 
were uſually called together by the ſound of a 
trumpet ; they allo baited and hunted goats, 
hares, &c, and elephants walked upon ropes 


convenient part of the river, to keep them 


y 


for the people's diverſion ; alſo games inſti- 
| tuted 


FLORA (S) the imaginary goddeſs of flowers; 
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tuted atThoulauſe, a city of Languedoc, by ſe- 
ven wealthy men, anno 1323, who invited 
all the poets round about, to try their wits for 
a prize, and he who won it was rewarded 
with a golden violet; May- day was the time 
appointed ; in proceſs of time it was formed 
into a college, and two other flowers added 
as prizes; the conquerors were treated with 
great honour, convey'd to their ſeveral homes 
with mufick and guards, and they, and all 
the candidates, nobly treated. 

FLO*REN or FLO/RIN (S.) both an imagina- 
ryanda real coin; real, it is of divers va- 
lues, according to the place where, and me- 
tal whereof it is made; the ſilver flarini of 
Holland are worth about two and twenty 

ce half-penny ſterling ; thoſe of Genoa, 
Ee. about eight pence Arthing ſterling ;z 
pieces of three florins are called ducatoons : 
As a money-account, the florin is uſed by the 
Tralian, Dutch, and German merchants and 
bankers in keeping their books, and making 
out their accompts, but variouſly valued, and 
fubdivided ; formerly in Eng/and there were 
gold coins that were called fin. 

FLO/RENTINE (S.) a particular ſort of tart, 
ſo called; alſo a native, or inhabitant of 
Florence in Italy ; alſo a particular ſort of 

marble, the veins of which have a natural 
reſemblance to houſes, buildings, &c. by 
ſome called landſcape marble, 

FLO/RID (A.) any thing in its prime, beauty 
er ſplendor ; alſo a thing curiouſly orna- 
mented, a ſpeech full of rhetorick, a very 
eloquent oration or perſon, | 

FLO/RIDNESS (S.) eloquence, a ready and 
beautiful manner of expreſſing one's thoughts 
either by word or writing. | 

FLO'/RIST (S ) a perſon ſkilled, or delighting 
in the ſtudy, cultivation, and nature of all 
ſorts of flowers. 

FLO/TA or FLOTV'LLA (S.) the plate · fleet, 
which the Spaniards ſend annually to ſome 
parts of the Weft- Indres. 

FLO TAGES S.) what ſwims or floats cloſe- 
ly upon the ſurface of the ſea, or navigable 
rivers. 

FLO/TSON or FLO'TZAM (S.) ſuch gocds 
as are loſt by ſhipwreck, and that ſwim upon 
the ſurface of the waters, which by the 
commiſſion of the lord high -admiral are 
given to him, 

FLOUNCE (V.) to ruſh or jump into the wa- 
ter as it were by ſome ſudden impulſe; to 
go away abruptly out of company, and ex- 

ſigns of diſpleaſure both by words 
and actions; alſo to ſpeak'or behave haugh- 
tily, angrily, and diſdainfully ; alſo to or- 
nament a garment with furbelows, 

FLOU'/NDER (S.) an excellent, pleaſant, and 
valuable ſmall flat fiſh. \ 

FLOU'/NDERING (S ) the ruſtling noiſe a 
thing makes by falling, 

FLOURISH S.) a curious ornament in fine 


writing or diſcootſe; alſo a vaunting, boatt- | FLU 


FLU 
ing, or out- braving; in Mufich, a wild fort 
of overture, to try whether the inſtrument 
is, or to bring the voice in tune, and to bring 
the hand into a proper poſition for the key of 
the compoſition, then going to be play d or 


ung. | 

FLOU'RISH (V.) eo live in plenty and eſteem; 
to thrive, or grow rich; to become fruit- 
ful, or grow ripe; in the art of Writing, 
it is to make great letters, knots, figures, 
Kc. by a ready, eaſy, and ſwift motion of 
the hand, to ſet off and adorn the writing ; 
alſo a curious ſort of needle-work, done upon 
fine muſlin, &c. In War, it is the graceful 
manner of diſplaying the colours, which the 
enſigns or ſtandard- bearers make uſe of upon 
extraordinary occafions ; alſo to brag, boaſt, 
or pretend to a great deal more than a perſon 
is able to do; alſo to run over the ' ute 
keys, ſtrings, &c. of a muſical inftrument, 

the beginning of a grand performance, 

2 r Le inſtruments are in tune, 

to put the hand in a proper poſition for 
the key of the compoſition. 5 

FLOUT (V.) to mock, deſpiſe, jcer, ar make 
game at a perſon or thing. 

FLOU'TING (S.) ſpeaking ſcornfully, proud- 
ly, or diſdainfully ; to ſhew one's reſent- 
ment, by diſreſpectful words. 

FLOW (V.) to come upon a perſon or thing 
greatly or haſtily, like the motion of water 
when the tide 1s coming in. 

FLOWN or FLED (A.) run, gone, or flew a- 
way, made its eſcape, or got off, 

FLOW'ER (S.) that part of a plant which 
contains the organs of generation, or thoſe 
proper for the propagation of its kind ; and 
in Grain or Fruit, is that which precedes the 
corn, produce, or ſeed. 

FLOWER (V.) to produce, or bring forth 
flowers or bloſſoms, like fruit- trees; to 
ſmile, mantle, or be briſk and lively, like 
bottled drink. 

FLOW'ERED (A.) ornamented, adorned, 
mingled, or ſprinkled with flowers, p«:ticu- 
larly ſpoken of filks wove with variety of 
colours and flowers, 

FLU'CTUATE (V.) to ſwim or move upon 
the ſurface of the waters all manner of 
ways; alſo to waver in opinion, to be un- 
ſettled in judgment and reſolution, relating 
to any thing. ' 

FLU'CTUATING (A.) wavering, unſettled, 
irreſolute ; alſo floating or ſwimming back» 
wards and forwards, &c. 

FLUCTUA'TION (S.) a wavering, floatin 
or being undetermined. . 20 

FLUE (S.) the ſoft or downy hair of a rabbet, 
feathers of a fowl, &c. allo the paſſage of a 
chimney thro* which the ſmoak aſcends and 
evacuates, 

FLU”'ENCY or FLUENTNESS (S) readineſs 
of ſpeaking or writing pertinently upon any 

lubject. 

ENT (A.) eloquent, ready, cr prepared 


10 


f 


| | 


FLU 


to ſpeak. or write upon any ſubject at any 
time. l 
FLU'ID FA.) ready, or eaſy flowing, like 
water; from whence all bodies that natural- 
ly have, or artificially are brought to ſuch » 
confiſtence „are called flaid bo- 
dies as wine, oil, metals in flux, &c. 


FLUIbI Vor FLU/IDNESS (S.) the pro- 


or inclination of moving or flowing ea 
fily, like wares” _ any _— — natural 
ly, or may be reduced to artificially. 

FLU MMERY (S.) a cooling — WW or 
ſort of paſte or jelly, made by the boiling 
up of oat-meal and water together. ö 

FLU OR (S.) a flux, courſe, current, or 
fiream, particularly the ſtate of a metal - 
line, or other body, that before was hard 
and ſolid, but now by fuſion reduced into a 
ſtate of fluidity. , 

FLU/ORES (S) among the Miners, a ſort of 
ſparr, ſoft and tranſparent. +5 

FLURT or FLIRT (V.) to throw or ff 0 
water about with one's fingers, a » &c, 

FLURT (S.) a whore, a ſorry wench, &c. 

FLUSH CS.) at Cribbage, and other games 
upon the <ards, is when the whole number 
held, or otherwiſe according to the law of 
the game, is all of one fort or ſuit; alſo a 
bluſh or red colour ariſing in the countenance 
upon hearing immodeſt words, &c. and fome- 
times occafioned by an internal diſorder ; alſo 

t ph of money, wares, trade, c. 

FLUSH 7955 bluſh, or grow red in the face 
all of a ſudden; to pour in or overload, to 
have too great a plenty of money, &c. alſo 
to elevate a perſon's mind with good news, 
great praiſes, or tions, &c. 

FLU'STERED (A) put into diſorder, fright- 
ened, ſomewhat intoxicated-with liquor. 

FLUTE (S.) a wind- muſical inſtrument very 
much in uſe, of which there are various 


ſorts, as, concert flute, oftave flute, German 


, Sc, 
FLUTE V.) in Arcbitecture, is to channel or 
cut into a ſet number of hollows, with a 
ſmall fillet between each, the columns of 
the richer orders, to render them ſtill more 
beautiful, 
FLU'TINGS .) the channels, hollows, or 
ters cut in a column. | 
FLU'TTER CV.) to fly about haſtily, to 
make a noiſe or buſtle, to do a thing im- 
perfectly, and as it were in a hurry, fright, 
or confuſion. 
FLUX (S.) the regular and periodical coming 
in of the tide, or the motion of any thing 
in a fluid condition; in Phyfick, it is an ex- 
traordinary iſſue, or evacuation of ſome hu- 
mour, and according to their ſeats are vari- 
ouſly denominated, as a flux of the belly, 
uterine flux, ſalival ux, Cc. In Chymi/ 
try, it is the reducing metals that by nature 
are hard and ſolid, to à condition of flowing, 
and then it is ſaid to be in fux, for which 
purpoſe various powders or preparations are 


made uſe of, as powder of antimony is an 


FO C 
approved one, to facilitate the ready melting 
iron or Reel,” &c. 


FLU'XIBLE (A.) any thing that can be redu- 


ced to the ſtate of flowing or running, by 


heat or fire, & . a 
FLU'/XIONS (S.) in Phyfick, is a ſudden col - 
lection of morbid matter in any part of the 
body; alſo a particalar arithmetick, or ana- 
| Iyfis of infinitely ſmall, variable quantities 
or the method of finding an infinitely £ 
quantity, which being taken an infinite num- 


ber of times, becomes equal to a given quan- 


tity, 

FLY (V.) to move thro' the air by the aſ- 
fiſtance of wings, like birds; alſo to make 
haſte, to run, move, or go ſwiftly. | 

FLY (S. ) an inſect, ſo called; alſo the regulat- 
ing inſtrument of a jack, clock, &c. that 
keeps the whole machine in due order; alſo 
the name of that part of a_mariner's com- 
paſs upon which the 32 points of the wind 
are wrote down ; alſo the name of a large 
boat or veſſel with a broad bow, uſed in the 
coaſting trade; alſo the name of a light, cloſe- 
bodied coat much in faſhion at this time, 


FLYERS (S.) in Architecture, ſuch airs as h 


ſtraight, and dp not wind round, and whoſe 
| ſteps are quadrangular. 

FLV ING (S.) moving thro? the air by the 
help of wings; going from place to place, 
in a ſwift l manner. 

FLY/ING BRIDGES (S.) in Fortification, are 


made of two ſmall bridges laid one upon the 


other, ſo that the uppermoſt is moved for- 
ward by the help ot ropes and pullies, till 
the end is joined to the defigned place. 


FLV ING CAMP (8.) a ſmall part of an 


army, both horſe and foot, that continually 

keep the field, making divers motions to pre- 

vent the incurſions of the enemy. 
FLY'ING PINION (S.) is a part of a clock, 


that has a fly or fan to gather air, and ſo to 


bridle the rapidity of its motion, when the 
weight deſcends in the ſtriking part. 


FOAM or FOME (S.) the white ſcum, froth 


or ſurge of the ſea ; the froth or ſpittle of a 
horſe, boar, &c, rais'd by hard running, &c. 


FOAM (V.) to be vaſtly enrag d, angry, or 


mad, ſo that the ſpittle is as it were dried 

up, and comes out of the mouth involun- 

tarily, like a wild boar that is cloſely hunted,, 

and wounded ; alſo to riſe in froth or white 
. ſcum, like a turbulent or diſturbed ſea. 


FOB (V.) to put off with an excuſe, to gull, 


deceive, or cheat, 
FOB (S.) a ſmall pocket, uſually made in the 


waiſt- band of mens breeches to put watches, 


gold, or other valuables in, privately or ſepa- 
rately ; alſo a trick, put-off, cheat, &c. 
FO'CAGE (S.) a tax or duty called hearth- 


money, chimney- money, or fire- money, be- 


ing a certain ſum levied upon every houſe, 
according to the number of fires or chimneys 


that were in it. 


FO/CUS (.) in Geometry and the Canet See, 


tions, 


FOL 

tions, is the point in the circle, parabola 

ellipfis, and Wer wherein the rays re- 

ed from all the parts of theſe curves do 
concur and meet. 

'FO/DDER (&.) any fort of proviſion or f 
for cattle ; alſo the name of a quantity o 
lead, which in divers places is of divers 
weights, as in London it is 19 hundred and 75 
at Newcaſtle 21 hundred, in Derbyſbire 24 

hundred, ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs, 
according to the cuſtom of the ſeveral liber- 
ties where it is melted or made. 

FO/DDER (V.) to provide ſtraw, hay, oats, 
&c. for cattle to-lie on, and eat of. 

FOE (S.) an enemy, one who endeavours to 
hurt or another, 

FOE'DERAL (A.) ſomething belonging to a 
covenant, article, or agreement- 

FOE'TOR. (S.) a ſtink, or unpleaſant ſmell, 
for which reaſon the phyſicians give this 

name to a ſtinking breath, | 

FOE'TUS (S.) the young of any think in the 

womb, after all its parts are perfected or 
formed, but generally reſtrained to the bu- 
man ſpecies, 

FOG (S.) a thick moiſt, or gathering together 
of vapours in the air, ſo that things at a ſmall 
diſtance cannot be diſtinctly perceived. 

FO'GGY (A.) obſcure, dark, thick weather; 
alſo unſettled, thick, unrefined ale, &c. 

FOH (Part.) oh naſty, filthy, or good-for- 
nothing perſon or thing. 

FOI'BLE (S.) the natural weakneſs or incli- 
nation of a perſon in liking or preferring one 
perſon or thing very ſolicitouſly before and- 
ther, without juſt reaſbn. 

FOIL (S.) a blunt, or inſtrument to learn the 
art of ſmall ſword or fencing with; alſo any 
thing that ſets off, ornaments, or makes an- 
other thing look better ; alſo what is put on 
the back · ſide of looking-glaſſes, to make 
them reflect, or at the bottoms of cryſtals, 
c. in rings, to make them reſemble preci- 
ous ſtones ; alſo a ſort of baſtard throw, or 
half fall in wreſtling. 

' FOIL (V.) to put in diſorder, to trouble, vex, 
or confuſe ; to conquer or overcome; alſo 
to ornament, embelliſh, or ſet off to the 
beſt advantage. 

FOL'LING (S.) the putting ſomething under 
real or factitious ſtones or jewels, to render 


them the more beautiful; alſo the diſorder-| 


ing, conquering, or over-powering a perſon, 
c. alſo the imperfect traces or marks of 
deers feet upon the graſs, that are ſcarcely 
viſible, 

FOIN V.) in Fencing, is to make a paſs or 

thruſt at a perſon. 

FOINES (S.) the furrs or ſkins of weaſels, 

ferrets, &c, 

FOIST (V.) to inſert, forge, or put in, a part, 
ſentence, word, &c. into a book or writing 
ſurreptitiouſly, with an evil intent, to make 

it as genuine, 


FOLD (S.) a place to collect or put ſheep in, 


Foro (V.) to collect ſheep together in an in- 


FON 


* beaſts, Ke. allo the doubling up, or plaitin 
of a garment, particularly bs the ep. 
mens upper coats. 


cloſed place, to fodder them, &c. alſo to 
plait or double up a garment, piece of 
cloth, or other thing. g 

FO LD AGE (S.) a right or liberty of folding 
or collecting ſheep together in a field, xc. 

FOLE or FOAL (S.) the young colt of a 
mare, aſs, &c. | 

FOLE (V.) to bring forth young colts. 

FO/LIAGE (S.) in Painting, Carving, c. or- 
namental work, repreſenting leaves or flow- 
ers; alſo a cluſter or aſſemblage of branches, 
leaves, flowers, &c. 

FO/LIATING (S.) ſpreading or flicking a 
compoſition of proper matter upon the back 
of looking-glaſſes, to make them reflect 
the images that ftand before them. | 

FO'LIO (S.) properly fignifies a leaf, tho' very 
frequently it is confounded with page; in 
Merchants Ledgers, the double face, or right 
and left hand opening of a book, is num- 
bered both alike ; it is a term uſed alſo by 
Bookſellers, for ſuch paper or volumes as is 
printed in whole ſheets, one page of which is 
one fide of an ha'f ſheet of any fize whatever. 

FOLK (S.) the ſame with yeople or inhabi- 
tants of any place or nation. | 

FO'LEINGHAM (S.) in Lincolaſpire, though 
it is fituate very pleaſantly upon a rifing 
ground, in a very healthful air, and ſup- 
plied with ſeveral extraordinary good ſprings, 
yet it is a town of very ſmall trade, and has 
a little market weekly on Thurſday ; diſ- 
tant from London 83 computed, 102 meaſur- 
ed miles. 

FO/LKSTONE S.) a maritime town in une, 
very ancient, and now a member of the port 
of Dover, is incorporated by the name of a 
mayor, jurats, and commonalty ; its market 
is weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from Len- 
don 62 computed, and 69 meaſured miles, 

FO'/LLOW V.) to go after, imitate, or en- 
deavour to do or be like a perſon or thing ; 
alſo what is the conſequence or deduction of 
or from a propoſition. 

FO'LLY (S.) any fort of weakneſs, fooliſh- 
neſs, imperfection, or irregularity, 

FOME'NT (V.) to breed, nouriſh, encourage, 

or abet a quarrel, diſturbance or diſagree- 

ment z alſo to rub, comfort, or cheriſh an 
aggrieved part, by applying warm clothes 

or medicines to abate the ſwelling, &c. 

FOMENTA'TION (S.) in PHH, is of two 

- Kinds, viz. the liquid, or bathing the whole 
body, or ſome part, with warm decoctions of 
herbs, &c. the dry, which is performed by 
ſtuffing bags full of herbs, &c. which being 
heated, are applied to the aggrieved part. 

FOND (A.) paſſionately in love with, or ve- 
hemently deſirous of a thing or perſon. 

FONDLE (V.) to humour, pleaſe, indulge, 
play with, or extrayagaatly love a thing. 
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to preſerve them from the weather, wild 
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FOO 
FO/NDNESS (s.) over and above love, indul- 


gence, or value for a perſon or thing, 
FONT (S.) a ſmall room, baptiſtery, or place 
- partitioned off in a church, or large baſon, 
wherein water is kept to baptize infants or 
converts; alſo the name printers give to a ſet 
of letters of one fize, both great and ſmall, 
together with the ſtops, points, &c. to ena- 
ble them to compoſe and print a work in that 
character, called Engliſh, pica, brevier, &c. 
according to what the fize may be. ' 

- FONTINELLE S.) a ſmall fountainz in 
Surgery, means any natural or artificial col- 
lection and evacuation of humours, us it 
were from a fountain, as an iſſue in the 
arm, leg, back, &c. 

FOOD: S. any thing that is fit for victuals 
or ſuſtenance, and ſometimes it includes 
drinkables as well as eatables. 

FOOL (V.) to impoſe upon a perſon, to de- 
ceive, bubble, or cheat him, 

FOOL (S.) an ideot, or perſon uncapable of 
diſtinguiſhing between right or wrong; alſo 
an indiſcrete, paſſionate, irregular perſon, 
one who acts contrary to that ſenſe and rea- 
ſon he is endowed with; the ancients repte- 
ſented a fool by a ſheep. 

FOO'/LERY (S.) childih, wanton filly, or 
vnjuſtifiable words or actions. 

FOOL-HARDY (A.) raſh, inconſiderate, un- 
reaſonable, &c. 

FOOY/LISH (A.) wanton, filly, childiſh, weak, 
inconſiderate, &c. 

FOOT (S.) that member of the body we walk 
upon; alſo the bottom of a ladder, hill, 
mountain, &c. alſo a well known meaſure, 
conſiſting of twelve inches; in Poetry, a foot 

is ſometimes two, three, ot more ſyllables, 
called a ſpondee, daQyl, &c, 

FOOT-BOY (S.) a lad, boy, or young perſon, 

not yet arrived to the age and fature of a 
- man, kept to go of crrands, clean knives, 
wait at table, &c. 

FOOT-HOOKS or FU'TTOCKS (S.) the 
compaſſing timbers which give the breadth 
and bearing to a ſhip. 

FOO/TING (S.) an entrance to or beginning 
of a thing; alſo when a perſon has got or 
made ſome conſiderable advances in a thing, 

© he is ſaid to have got good footing, 

FOO/TMAN (S.) a man ſervant that is to 

run or go of errands, to attend or wait upon 
the maſter or miſtreſs when they go abroad, 
by walking or riding immediately behind em, 
to be ready to execute any orders, carry any 
meſſages, &c. they ſhall be appointed; alſo 

any perfon that travels or goes on foot. 

FOO"'TMANSHIP (S) the performance, qua- 
lity, or capacity of a good walker or foot- 
man; alſo the duty or cffice of a footman. 

FOO/TMAN'S MAUND (S.) in the Canting 
Language, is an artificial ſore, ſuch as beg- 
gars make upon t::cir arms, legs, &e. 

FOOT-PACE {S.) a term in Acbitectare, for 
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FOR 


| ol fairs, for the more commodious going up 


and down; alſo a mat, cloth or other cover- 
ing ſpread about a chair or bed of ſtate; alſo 
the common rate of motion that a or 
traveller goes or walks, when on foot, and 
neither on horſe-back, nor in a carriage. 

FOOT-PAD (8 a rogue or thief that walks 
on foot, and robs perſons that are travelling 
the roads, or walking the ſtreets. 

FOOT-STEP (S.) the mark, tract, or im- 
preſſion made by a foot in the clay, ſand, 
et alſo any remains or traces left of a 
thing, whereby it might be judged or found 
out what the thing was; allo a ſmall tiſing 
to get up into a coach, &c. or any thing 
to reſt the foot on. ; 

FOP (S.) a whimſical, fooliſh, empty fellow, 
one that is wholly taken up about modes 
and faſhions in dreſs, and the effemi- 
nateneſs of his behaviour, comes nearer to 
a woman than a man, 

FO/PPERY (S.) fooliſhneſs, extravagant gaiety 
in dreſs, fantaſtical effeminatetieſs, wanton- 

' neſs, &c. 

FOR (Part.) a word uſed to ſhew why a thing 
is or is not to be done ; alſo a word of nega- 
tion, or letting a thing alone, uſed in the 
compoſition of other words, as forbear, for- 

give, forſake, De . 

FO RAGE (V.) to collect, get, or provide 
food, &c, for horſes. 

FO'RAGE (S.) proviſion for horſes, ſuch as 

| corn, hay, ſtraw, &c. 

FO/RAGER (S) he that goes to ſeek, buy 

or provide neceſſaries for horſes, 

FORBEA'R (V.) to let alone, leave off, diſ- 
continue. , 

FORBEA/RANCE (S.) the diſcontinuing, 
leaving off, or letting a thing alone; alſo 
the premium paid for the uſe of a ſum of 
money, called forbearance money. | 

FORBI'D (V.) to order a perſon not to do a 
thing ; to countermand orders that were 
given before, &c. 

FORCE (S.) compulſion, conſtraint, violence, 
power, might, ſtrength ; in a Law Senſ?, it 
is the doing an act illegally, as entering a 
perſon's houſe, breaking open the door, &c. 
in Mechanicks, it is the ſame thing with 

wer, and means ſo much impetus, or act- 
ing upon a thing, as is applied to it, whether 
weight, ſtrength of men, horſes, water, 
elafticity of a ſpring, &c. 

FORCE (V.) to compel, conſtrain, make, or 
oblige a perſon to do what is againſt their 
will or inclinations ; to raviſh, or carnally 
know or he with a woman without her con- 
ſent-; to burſt or break open a door or other 
faſtening by violence; alſo to make wine 
fine by art, 

FO RCED (A. ) compelled,or made to doa thing 
againſt a perſon's will or inclination, &c. 


| FO'RCEPS (S.) a ſurgeon's inſtrument to take 


up or hold dead, proud, or corrupted fleſh, in 
order to cut at off from the found part, 


the broad place ot ſyace that is put in a flight | 


FU'RCERS 


. 


= 


FOR 
FO RCEPS (S.) an. inftrument uſed to pull 


out teeth, 
FO'/RCES (S.) the troops or armies of any na- 
FORCIBLE' (A.) powerful, ftrong, prevail 
(A, , , il 
ing, undeniable ; ; *y Bak it is eſther the 
violent entering into a houſe, &c. or the 
like maintaining or keeping poſſeſſion againſt 
a lawful power. 

FO/RCIBLENESS S.) violence, might, pow- 
er, or a ſtrong compelling, or forcing quality 

FORD (S.) a part of a river that is eaſily paſſ- 
able, by reaſon of its ſhallow ne ſs. | 

FORD (V.) to paſs or go over a river or other 
water on foot, to wade through or croſs. 

FO'RDABLE (A.) a river, &c that is ſhallow 
or paſſable, whoſe waters may be waded or 
walked through or over. 

FO'RDABLENESS (S.) the poſſibility or ca- 
pableneſs of a river's being gone over eaſily, 
or without danger of drowning. 

FORE, a town in the county of W:ftmeath, 
ſends two members to parliament, it lands 
40 miles NW by W from Dadblin. 

FORE-APPOUNT (V.) to ordain ar appoint 
before a thing comes to paſs. 

FORE-A'RM (V.) to tell, prepare, or make 
a perſon ready againſt what may hereafter 
come to paſs. 

FOREBO'DE (V.) to propheſy or foretel, to 
imagine, think, or ſurmiſe what ſhall come 
to paſs ; to be ominous. 4 ; 

FORE-BOLTS (S.) iron pins made with an 
eye at each end, into which an iron forelock 

or key is driven, to prevent its ſtarting, par- 
ticularly uſed in Sbip- building, to keep the 

4 timbers firm, 

FO/RECAST (S.) contrivance, or well con- 
ſulting or thi upon a thing before it is 
undertaken. x 

FO'RECAST (V.) to conſider well upon a 
matter, and project the manner of doing it 
before it be put in execution. 

FORE-CA'STLE (S.) in a Sbip, that part or 
place where the fore-maſt ſtands, 

FORE-CLOSE (V.) a Law term, fignify- 
ing to bar, exclude, ſhut out, or prevent 

| perſons, otherwiſe entialed to claim, from 
the enjoying an eſtate for ever. 

FORE-CLO/SED CA.) prevented, barred, 
hindered, ſhut out, or excluded before-hand. 

FORE- COURSE (S.) the fore-ſail of a ſhip, 

FORE-DOOR (S.) the door in the principal 
front of a houſe, next the ſtreet, road, &c 

FORE-FA'THERS /S. ) predeceſſors, thoſe 
that lived a great while ago; and is taken 
both in a general and particular ſenſe for the 
inhabitants of the ſame nation or kingdom, 
or elſe for the originals of a particular family, 


FORE-FI'NGER (S.) that which is next to] 


the thurpb. 

FORE-FOOT (S.) in Quadrupeds, that foot 
or leg next the head; alſo a Sca term, uſed 
when one ſhip lies or fails croſs another. 

FORE-FRON'T (S.) the face, ot optfide of 
any thing. | A 


; 


FOR 

r CV.) to decline, let alone, give up, 
deſiſt from, quit all right or claim to; alſo 
to out · do or go, to leave behind, or go be- 
yond, to excel. 

FORE-GO ERS (S.) harbingers or purveyors, 
who go before the king in his pr to 
make proviſion for his reception. 

FO'REHEAD S.) the upper part of the face, 
or that from the eye-brows to the top of 
the head, 

FO/RE|GN CA) any thing that comes from 
another kingdom or dominion ; alſo whatever 
digreſſes or departs from the queſtion or mat=- 
ter in hand; in Lat, it is uſed in divers ſen- 


county where it is made, or for an attach- 
ment of a foreigner's goods found within the 
liberty of a city, &c. in the hands of ſome 
third perſon, for the ſatisfaction of a citizen 
or freeman, to whom the foreigner oweth 
money; ſo any thing that is triable in ano- 
ther county, is called forezgn matter. 

FO/REIGN OPPOSER or APPOSER (S.) is 
an officer in the Exchequer, to whom all 
ſheriffs or bailiffs do repair to be appoſed by 
him of their green wax, after they are ap- 

ſed of their ſums out of the Pipe-office ; 

buſineſs is to examine the ſheriff's eſtreats 
with the record, and to aſk the ſheriff what 
he has to ſay to every particular ſum therein. 
O/RE!GN PLEA (S.) is refuſing the judge 
as incompetent, becauſe the matter in hand 
was not within his precinct. | 

FO/REIGN SERVICE {S.) is that wherebya 
mean lord holdeth of another, without the 
campaſs of his own fee, or that which a te- 
nant performeth, either to his own lord, or 
to the lord paramount. 

2 3 DGE V.) to judge or ſentence be- 

ore- . 

FORE-JU'DGED (A.) is when the officer of 
any court is baniſhed or expelled for ſome of - 
fence, or for non-appearance to a bill filed 
againſt him. 

FORE-KNIGHT (S.) a piece of wood in the 
ſhape of a man's head, faſt bolted to the 
beams upon the ſecond deck of a ſhip. 

FORE-LOCKS (S.) ſuch part of a head of 
hair as hangs down on the fore-part of the 
head; and in a Ship, are ſmall, flat wedges, 

put into the ends of bolts, to keep them from 
xray out of the holes, ſometimes called 
eys. 

FORE- KNOW v.) to know that ſuch a thing 


does. 

FORE-KNOW'LEDGE (S.) the knowing 
that any thing will be before it actually is. 

FORE-LAND cr FO'RENESS (S.) in Na- 
vigatian, a point of land running or jutting 
out into the ſea z in Fertification, it is a 
ſmall ſpace of greund between the wall of a 
place and the moat. | 

FO'RELOIN (S.) in Hunting, is when a hound 


doing before the * of the cry meets the 
| Xr 


chace, 


ſes, as for an anſwer that is not triable in the 


or event will come to paſs, before it actually 
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chace, and goes away with it. | 

FO/RE-MAN /S.) in Furr, is the preſident 
or chief man, that brings in, and delivers 
the verdict, &c. In Trade, it is a principal 

- work-man ſet over the others, both to di- 
rect and govern them. 

FO'RE-MAST (S.) is a round tree or 
piece of timber, put to, or in the fore- 
part of a ſhip, on which the fore-ſail and 
ſore-top-maſt ſail- yards are carried, uſually 
divided into three parts or diſtinctions, vu. 
the fore-maſt, which is the whole taken to- 
gether ; the fore-top-maſt, which is half 
the length of the whole ; and the fore-top- 
gallant-maſt, which is half the fore-top- 
maſt, or a quarter of the whole. 

FO/REMOST A.) in the front of a battle, 

or beginning of an affair; the firſt, head, 
or chief ringleader, &c. in any buſineſs. 

* FORE-NOON (S.) the firſt or beginn ng part 
of the day, any time before noon, or twelve 
o' clock. 

FORE-ORDAIN (V.) to appoint or deter- 
mine before - hand. : 
FORE-PART (S.) the principal front of 
a Houle, building, &c. the firſt or begin- 

ning part of any thing. 

FORE-PRIZE (V.) in Law, to except ſome- 
thing out of a conveyance. 

FORE-RUNNER (S.) a meſſenger, &c. that 
comes to apprize perſons that ſome other ex- 

| traordinary perſon or thing will ſhortly come. 

FORE-SHEW (V.) to fignify, declare, pre- 

dict, or tell before - hand. 

FORE-SAIL (S.) that fail that belongs, or is 
fixed to the fore · maſt. N 


FORE-SAY or FOR-SAY (v.) to recal, un- 


do, renounce, or countermand, _ 

FORE-SEE" (V.) to ſee or know before-hand, 
to foretel, prognoſticate, or predict. 

FORE-SHO'RTEN (V.) a term in Painting, 
2 the perſpective repreſentation of 
a thing. 

FORE-SIGHT {S.) the knowledge a perſon 
has of the conſequence of certain actions, 
acquired by comparing and conſidering the 

nature and tendency of them together. 

FORE-SKIN (S.) the ſkin that covers the top 
or head of a man's yard, commonly called 
the ' ce, and is what is partly cut off 
hy thoſe that uſe circumciſion, 

FOREST (s.) a large parcel or tract of ground 
covered with trees, anciently ſo large as to 
be 60 days journey, as was the Hercinian fo- 
reft ; the Ancients adored forefts, imagining a 
a great part of their gods reſided there; from 

whence, and the natural gloom and filence of 
the place, inſpiring well-meaning, and giving 

© opportunity to defigning men, moſt of the 
ſuperſtition that is, and has been in the world, 
took its riſe z the ſcripture acquainting us, 
that the Heathens and idolatrous Fetus retir- 
ed to ſuch places to ſacriſice to their falſe 
deities ; in a Law Senſe, it is defined to be a 
- ecrtain territory of woody grounds, and fruit- 


| 


— 


tul paſture, privileged for wild beaſts, and 


FOR 
fowls of fore, chaſe, and warren to reſt and 
abide in, under the ſafe protection of the king, 
for his delight, meered and bounded with un- 
moveable bounds, marks, meers, and boun- 
daries, known either by matter of record, or 
preſcription, repleniſhed with wild beaſts of 
venary or chaſe, and with great coverts of 
vert, for ſuccour of the ſaid beafts, for pre- 
ſervation and continuation of which place, 
with the vert and veniſon, there are certain 

liar laws, privileges and officers; as 1. 
o perſon can polſeſs a fore but the king. 
2. None can act in the courts appointed but 
by the king's commiſſion. 3. None but the 
king's officers can do any thing relating to 
a für. The way of making a frre is 
thus; certain iſſioners, appointed under 
the great ſeal, view the ground intended, and 
fence it round ; this being reported in chan- 
cery, the king cauſes it to be proclaimed 
throughout the country where the Jand lies, 
that it is a be, and from that time to be 
governed by the laws of a fre, and prohi- 
bits all perſons to hunt therein without his 
leave; there are in England 68 foreſts, 13 
. chaſes, and vpwards of 780 parks. 

FO/RE-STAFF or CRO/SS-STAFF (S.) an 
inftrument formerly much uſed at ſea, to 
make obſervation of the ſun, moon, or ſtars, 
with the face towards the object, but now 
grown almoſt out of uſe. 

FORE-STA'LL (V.) to prevent or anticipate a 

rſon or thing, and commonly means buy- 
ing up cattle, corn, &c, before it comes to 
the market, and thereby engroſſing it or 
them into few hands, in order to enhance 
the price, and impoſe upon the publick, a 
crime, againſt which there are ſevere laws, 
though ſeldom executed, 

FORE-STA'LLER (S.) a monopolizer, or 
engroſſer of a commodity, a buyer up of a 
manufacture, &c, before it comes to mar- 
ket; in Nunting, one that plants himſelf in 
order to ftop the deer that are broke out of 
the foreſt, - 

FO/RESTER (S.) an officer appointed by the 
king's letters patent to walk the foreſt, and 
watch the vert and veniſon, and to attaint 
and preſent all perſons committing offences 
within his walk. 

FO'RE-TEETH (S.) che broad, flat teeth in 
the front of a n's mouth. 

FORE-TE'LI. V.) to predict or tell that 
ſomething will come to paſs a great while 
before it happens. a 


FO/RE-THOUGHT (S.) a ſedate conſidera- 


tion upon the conſequences that will follow 
from particular things, or actions. 
FO/RE-TASTE (S., a taſting, perceiving, or 
knowing things before-hand. 
FO'RE-TOP (S.) the front of a perriwig, &c. 
FORE-WA/RN (V.) to caution, or warn 2 
perſon before a thing happen. 
FO'RFEIT (V.) to do an act for which a per- 


ſon, wuſt pay a fine or mult ; alſo to loſe a 
privijege 
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privilege or poſſeſſion that was before enjoy'd. | 
b called the forlorn- hope. 


FO/RFEIT (S.) a fine, mulct, or penalty paid or 
become due upon the doing or omitting ſome- 
thing. 


FO/RFEITABLE (A. ) that is liable to be pun- 


iſhed by fine, mul, or loſs of the thing itſelf. 
FO/RFE E (S.) the act of doing or omit- 
ting ſomething liable to fine, mulct, loſs of 
privilege, &c. alſo the thing or fine itſelf ſo 
forfeited ; among the old Romans, for feitures 
fell to the emperor's Exchequer, by a law 
made in the reign of Ceſar, to aug- 
ment the publick revenue. It contained, 


1. That all perſons who lived fingle ſhould be 


incapable of receiving any legacy, provided 
they did not marry within the time aſſigned 
by the law; in which caſe, whatever was 

ueathed to them by will, ſhould be eſtreat 
ed into the Exchequer. 2. Thoſe who had 
no children ſhould loſe one moiety of what 
was left them by will. 3. All that was given 
by will, to any perſon that died in the life of 
the teſtator, or after his death, before the 
will was opened. 4. Every heir, who ne- 
glefted to revenge the death of him, whoſe 
eſtate he inherited, forfeited, his eſtate to 
the publick. 

FORGE (S.) a ſmith's hearth where he heats 
his iron; alſo a furnace where iron ore is 
melted. 

FORGE (V.) to faſhion or make a thing in 
iron or other metal, by heating and ham- 
mering it, &c. alſo to counterfeit a writing, 
invent a ſtory, or make a lie. 

FO'RGERY S.) the act of counterfeiting, 
cheating, or impoſing a falſe deed or fat 
upon a perſon inſtead of a real one. 

FORGE'T (V.) to loſe the remembrance of a 
thing that was once known. 

FORGE'T FUL (A.) liable or apt to forget any 
thing, having a bad memory. 

FORGE/TFULNESS (S.) the infirmity of 
forgetting, or a want of memory. 

FORGI'VE (V.) to pardon, remit, paſs by, 
ar quit a perſon of a debt, fault, treſpaſs, 
omiſſion, &c. 

FORGUFVENESS S.) pardon, remiſſion, quit- 


ting, or — | 
.FORGOE/ or FOREGOE/ (V.) to give up or 


quit the claim or right a perſon has, or makes 
to a thing; to leave off or diſcontinue. 

FORK (S.) an inſtrument commonly made of 
iron with prongs, to ftick into, and hold 
things faſt, and when made above five inches 
Jong, are uſed to take up the fleſh or victuals 
we eat, and when made larger have com- 
monly fome appellation added to it to diſtin- 
guiſh it, ſuch as fleſb- fork, dung-fork, &c, 

FO/RKED (A.) any thing made or growing 
with prongs or diviſions in it like a fork, ſa 
the heads of deer, and all other cattle with 
two horns or branches. 

FORLO'RN (A.) diſmal, frightful, afflicted, 
miſerable, comfortleſs, diſtreſſed, alone, help- 
leſs, deſpairing ; in War, thoſe ſoldiers that 


are ſent upon ſome dangerous enterprize, or 


— 


| 
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that make the firſt onſet in a battle, &c, are 


FORLO'RNNESS (S.) the unhappy condition 
of widows, orphans, or others that have 
loſt their comfort and ſupport, and are with- 
out friends or relief. , 

FORM (S.) the methed, -manner, ſhape of 
animals, flowers, fruits, &c. or way of do- 
ing things; alſo ſo much as a printer compoſes 
to be worked off at a time, which is com- 
manly one face or fide of a ſheet ; in Hun- 
ing, it is the ſeat of a hare; in Schools, it is 
the ſeat or bench the ſcholars fit on, and 

* ſometimes it is the degree of learning that a 
number of lads are in or about; and in a 
Phyjical Senſe, it is the reſult of matter and 
motion guided by the power of the Creator, 
to compoſe the ſhape or body. 

FORM V.) to make, contrive, invent, or 
deviſe ; alſo to ſhape, ce. 
FO/RMAL (A.) preciſe, pretendedly exact and 
punctual, very iff and affected; alſo the be- 

ing over and above ceremonious. 

FO'RMALISL (S.) one who confines him - 


ſelf to great. punctuality, preciſenels and 


Ceremony. * | 
FORMA'LITY (S.) ceremony, preciſeneſs 
—— : 
FORMA'LITIES S.) the drefs, robes, or par- 
ticular ornaments that magiſtrates of cities, 
members of corporations, &c. wear upon ſo- 
lemn occaſions ; alſo the ceremonious doing 
of any thing. 
FORMALIZE (V.) to act, or pretend to be 
very exact, punctual and ceremonious, 
FO/RMALLY Part.) any thing done in a 


Riff, ſet, punctual, or ceremonious way or 


manner. 


-| FORMA/TION (s.) the making, methodiz- 


ing, or doing a thing regularly. | 
FO'/RMER (A.) the perſon or thing ſpoken 
of before. 
FO'RMERLY (Part.) in time paſt, hereto- 
fore, &c. 
FO'RMIDABLE (A.) terrible, frightful,dread- 
ful, that occaſions great fear or diſorder, 
FO'RMOST or FO'REMOST {S.) he that 
goes in the front ; alſo one that excels or goes 


beyond another in arts or ſciences, any one - 


that is moſt ready or capable to do a thing, 
FO'RMULAR {(S.; in Phy/ich, is a ſmall or 
little form or preſcription uſed in extempora- 
neous practice; in Divinity, it is a confeſſion 
of faith; in Law, it is a rule or model, pre- 
ſcribed and decreed by authority for the form 
and manner of an act, inſtrument, proceed- 
ing, &c. The Roman law was full of them 
for adoptions, divorces, ſtipulations, &c, 
FO'RMULARY (S.) a writing, containing 
the form of an oath, atteſtation, abjuration, 
&c. alſo the publick liturgies or national 
book of church ſervices, prayers, &c. are 


called formularies, 
FO/RNICATE (V.) to be guilty of, or com · 
mit fornication. ' 
Rrz FORNICA'TION 
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FO/RRAGE s) all ſorts of 


FOR 
FORNICA'TION (s.) the act of uncleanneſs, 
or carnal converſation between fingle or un- 
married perſons of both ſexes, 


' FO'RNICATOR (S.) a whore-maſter, and 


commonly is ſpoke of one that converſes 
ſeveral women crimininally, whether mar- 
ried, or fingle. 

ifion for cat- 


tle, eſpecially horſes, in time of war. 


- FO'RRAGE (V.) to go up and down the 


country, to get hay, ſtraw, oats, &c. eſpe- 
cially n time of war, for the uſe of the 
troopers horſes, &c. 


FORSA'KE (V.) to leave alone, or go away 
from, to quit, or leave off the practice of 


any thing. 

FORSOO'/TH (S.) the miſtreſs or head of a 
family. 

FORSOO/TH Part.) an expreſſion of banter, 
gime or contempt, wherein a great deal of 
the meaning is contained in the manner of 
ſpeaking, cadence of the voice, or the mo- 
tion and geſture of the body. 


" FORSWEA'R (V.) to ſwear falſely, or affirm 


that to be true, which a perſon knows to be 
falſe ; alſo to abjure, renounce, forſake, or 
oblige one's ſelf not to do a certain thing un- 
der a certain penalty by a vow, reſolution, 
or oath. 


FORT (S.) a ſmall place of defence ſtrong by 


nature, or made ſo by art, both for the pre- 
vention of the enemy's ſtraggling up into 
the country, or coming down too far, and 
alſo to preſerve the people therein; there 
are many ſorts denominated from their par- 
ticular uſe. * 

FORTH (Part.) abroad, or out of a place; 
alſo the name of one of the greateſt rivers in 
Seotland. a 

FORTH- COM NG (Part.) ready to be pro- 
diced, or now coming out. 

FORETHINK (v.) to meditate and conſider 
of the conſequences of things beſore a per- 
ſon acts or does them. 

FORTHWYTH (Part.) immediately, pre- 
ſently, with all ſpeed or expedition. 


FORT IFLABLE (A.) that may be ſtrength- 


ened, fortified, defended, or made ſafer than 
at preſent it is 

FORTIFIiCA'TION (S.) the art of building 
ſuch walls, rawparts, battlements, or out- 
works before or near a town, army, &c. as 
may render it more capable of being defend- 
ed againft the attack of an enemy, either by 
ſea or land, and is divided into ſeveral 
branches or parts, vix. 

Natural Fortification, which is building a 
fort, caſtle, &c. in ſuch a place that by na- 
ture is very difficult of acceſs, and conſe- 
quently wants but little art to compleat its 
defence. | 

Defenſive Fortification, that is chiefly em- 
ployed about the preſervation and ſtrength- 


© ening the. place pitched upon, and is what 


r: lates to governors of towns, &c,. princi- 


pally to look after, th, 1 


FOS 


| Offenſive Fortification, is chiefly concerned 
about the prejudicing the enemy, and is what 

the befiegers moſtly regard. 

Regular Fortification, is when the baſtions 
are all equal, or one whoſe figure is a regular 
polygon, the fides and angles being at the diſ- 
tance of a muſket-ſhot one from another; 
and irregular, the contrary, &c. 
FO'RTIFY (V.) to make ſtrong, by making 
regular defences both in reſpect of towns, 
cities, & c: and by arguments or reaſons for 
doing this or that. | 
FO/RTITUDE'(S. ) is that virtue or reſoluti- 
on of mind that goes through difficulties with 
calmneſs and ſerenity, that purſues virtuous 
undertakings, notwithſtanding any oppofiti- 
ons that * be made againſt, or diſcou- 
ragements attend the uance 
thereof. 25 ng 
FO/RTITUDES (S*) the advantageous ſitua- 
tions, or accidental, beneficial conjunctions, 
Sc. of the ſtars, to give aſtrological ſucceſs 
to any enquiry. 

FO'/RTRESS (S.) any place that perſons retire 
to for ſecurity againſt enemies, that is either 
naturally trong by its fituation, or made ſo 
by building proper defences, according to the 
rules of fortification. 

FORU/ITOUS ( A.) any thing that comes by 
chance, accidentally or unforeſeenly. 

FORTU/ITOUSNESs (S,) accidentalneſs,ca- 
ſualneſs, or the happening by chance. 

FO'RTUNATE (A.) ſucceſsful, happy,lucky, 
that falls out juſt as a perſon wiſhes or defires, 

FO'RTUNATELY (Part.) that happens or 

ſucceeds well or luckily. 

FO'RTUNATENESS (S.) ſucces, proſperity, 
happineſs, thriving. 

FO'KTUNE (S.) a goddeſs, which the Anci- 
ents believed was the governeſs of their af- 
fairs, and that ſhe diſtributed wealth and ho- 
nour at her pleaſure ; ſhe is commonly repre- 
ſented in the figure of a blind woman ſtand- 
ing upon the top of a wheel, with wings at 

ber feet; the was likewiſe repreſented by 
ſeveral other hieroglyphicks, eſpecially by 
the Remans, who ercQed many temples to 
her under different names, imagining ſhe had 
the poſſeſſion and diſpoſal of honours, riches, 

. and all the happineſs of this life; 

etimes providence is meant by this word. 

FO RTUNES (S.) with the Aftralag ers, are 
the planets Jupiter and Venus, who are ſup- 
poſed betokenets of happineſs or ſucceſs. 

FORWARD (A. ) one that is very willing or 
ready to do or promote a thing; alſo ſpoke of 
a piece of work, of which a great part is fi- 
niſhed ; alſo one of a ready wit, or a quick 
apprehenſive genius; alſo one that is gone 
before another in a journey. 

FO'RWARDNESS (S.) readineſs, eagerneſs, 
willingneſs. 

FOSS (S.) a moat, ditch, or trench; and with 
the Surgeons, a cavity in a bone, with a large 


opening, but not perforated, 
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'FO'SSIL. (S.) any fort of mineral, or hard 
" tony metalline body, that grows in, and is 
dug out of the earth. 

FO/SS-WAY (S.) one of the four | mars 
highways made by the Romans in England, 

; fo called on account of its being ditched on 
both fides ; it leads from Cornwall” through 
Devonſbire, by Coventry, Leiceſter, Newark, 

c. and to Lincoln. : 

FO/STER (V.) to nourifh, take care of, bring 
up, preſerve, or educate. 

FO/STER-CHILD (S.) a child brought up by 

. a nurſe, friend, or any perſon that is not its 
natural parent. 

FO'/STER-FATHER (S.) he that takes care 
of, and brings up another man's child, 
knowing it to be ſo. 

FO/THER. (S.) food for cattle; alſo a ton or 
weight for weighing lead of different values 
in different counties. 

FOUL CA.) naſty, dirty, filthy, undecent and 
unmannerly ; alſo unfair or cheating. 

FOUL (V.) to make a thing dirty, naſty, or 
filthy ; alſo a Sea term for being tangled, or 
unavoidably and troubleſomly engaged with 

- any thing elſe. 

FOU/LDAGE (S.) the fame with fo/dage, 

- which ſee. 

FOULDS (S.) the plaits or doublings in a 

arment. | | 

FOU'LLY ( Part.) naftily, filthily ; alſo un- 
tk diſhoneftly, or baſely. 

FOU/LNESS (S.) the name of an iſland in 

Eser, where many wild fowl uſed to haunt; 

allo the dirtineſs or filthineſs of a thing, or 
the quality of a perſon's language and b-ha- 

. viour ; alſo the diſhoneſty or cheats uſed by 
ſome gameſters, to impoſe upon raw perſons ; 

alſo any unfair practice whatever, 

FOU'/LSHAM (S.) in Norſolt, a pretty large 

- town, whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday ; 

. diſtant from London 90 computed, and 102 
meaſured miles. 

FOUND (V.) toeftabliſh, ſettle, or — a 
certain building for ſome particular ule, as a 
college for the ſtudy of the law, divinity, 
hiſtory, &c. alſo to caſt any thing in any 

- ſort of metals, as guns, bells, pipes, coins, 
&c. alſo the owning or acknowledging that 

I 1 have got ſomething that was loſt or un- 


known. a4 

FOUNDA'TION (S.) in Building, is the firſt 
part or beginning of the work; and in Lite- 
rature, Sc. it is the premiſes or arguments 

upon Which the book, debate, &c. is made 
or ſupported. 

FOU/NDEK (S.) a perſon that appropriates a 
certain ſum of money, or eſtate for the doing 
ſome particular thing, as the building or en- 
dowing a college, &c. alſo a perſon that 
works in metals, and after melting them 

runs them into various forms for ſundry pur- 
poſes, in moulds, proper to the ſeveral oc- 


FOU'/NDER CV.) to grow tired weary, and 
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| particularly ſpoken of horſes that are diſeaſed 
in the feet ; and in the Sea Language, it 
means the ſinking or deſtroying a ſhip at ſea, 
which by reaſon of her weakneſs, or ſplit- 
ting upon a ſhoal, ſand, rock, c., becomes 
full of water, and ſo is loſt or ſunk. 


FOU/NDLING (S.) a child found or taken up 


accidentally in the ſtreet, field, &c. without 
knowing to whom it belongs, and of which 
the pariſh is obliged to take care, and be at 
the expence of bringing up. | 

FOU'NDRY or FOU'NDERY (S.) the art of 
melting, running, or caſting metals into 
form ; alſo the houſe or place where ach 
work 1s performed. 

FOU/NTAIN (S.) the ſource, ſpring, or head 
of a river, or any place where water breaks 
firſt out of the earth; alſo the name of ar- 
rificial water-works that are put in princes, 
noblemens, and gentlemens gardens, for cu- 
riofity and pleaſure, which go by various 
names, according to their form and embel- 
liſhment ; alſo the original or firſt beginning 
from whence or whom any thing comes, or 
is made by. 

FOUR (S.) the number marked 4 or IV. 
Some have affirmed this to be a myſterious 


or the ſupre:ne Being by, becauſe they write 
Nm, the AHriam, Adad, the Egyptians 
Amon, the Perſians Syre, the Greeks Ottos, 
the Latim Deus, Cc. 

FOURCH (S.) a delay, put-off, or prolonging 
a cauſe or matter in law, 

FOURCHLEE/ (A.) in Heraldry, is a croſs &c. 
forked at the ends, and thoſe forks being 
compoſed of ſtraight lines, have blunt or flat 
ends, as if they were cut or ſawn off, 

FOUR-CO/RNERS (S.) the four angles or 
meetings of any quairangular figure or room; 
and in the Menage, it is ſuppcſing the volt 
or round to be divided into four parts or quar- 
ters, upon each of which the horſe Aa 
round or two at trot or gallop, 

FOURTH (A.) as it 2 the order of 

things, is three places diſtant from unity, or 
the firſt, that being included an the number. 

FOURTH (S.) in Mufick, is one of the harmo- 
nick intervals or concords, it is 1 

called dia teſſatron, which the ancientsdeemed 

one of the greateſt or moſt perfect concords; 

but by the moderns is eſteemed a very im- 

perfect one. 8 

FOWL (S.) an of winged creatures, 

commonly called birds. 

FOWL V.) to hunt, kill, or catch bird- 

toils, with guns, &c. 

40 (S.] a hunter, killer, or 

irds. 

FO/WLING-PIECE (s.) a light,” 
generally with a pretty long hto thin, 
gentlemen to ſhoot wild fow} fubbing her 

FOX (S.) a four-footed creat, or cauſe the 
commonly of the may 


- Jacapable of continuing a work or journey, 


with a large buſhy 5 wife to Feden,a 
n principal 


tveroglyphick, that moſt nations mean God, 


f 
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FORNTCA'TION (s.) the act of uncleanneſs, 
or carnal converſation between ſingle or un- 
married perſons of both ſexes, | 
' FO'/RNICATOR (S.) a whore-maſter, and 
commonly is ſpoke of one that converſes 
ſeveral women crimininally, whether mar- 
ried, or fingle. 
FO/RRAGE (S.) all ſorts of proviſion for cat- 
- tle, eſpecially horſes, in of war. 
FO'RRAGE (V.) to go up and down the 
country, to get hay, ſtraw, oats, &c. eſpe- 
cially in time of war, for the uſe of the 
troopers horſes, &c. 4 
FORSA'/KE (V.) to leave alone, or go away 
from, to quit, or leave off the practice of 


any thing. 

FORSOO'/TH (S.) the miſtreſs or head of a 
family. 

FORSOO/TH Part.) an expreſſion of banter, 
time or contempt, wherein a great deal of 
the meaning is contained in the manner of 
ſpeaking, cadence of the voice, or the mo- 
tion and geſture of the body. 

' FORSWEA'R (V.) to ſwear falſely, or affirm 
that to be true, which a perſon knows to be 
falſe ; alſo to abjure, renounce, forſake, or 
oblige one's ſelf not to do a certain thing un- 
der a certain penalty by a vow, reſolution, 

or oath, 7 | 

/ FORT (S.) a ſmall place of defence ſtrong by 
nature, or made ſo by art, both for the pre- 
vention of the enemy's ſtraggling up into 
the country, or coming down too far, and 
alſo to preſerve the people therein; there 
are many ſorts denominated from their par- 
ticular uſe. * 

FORTH (Part.) abroad, or out of a place; 
alſo the name of one of the greateſt rivers in 
Seotland. . 

FORTH-CO/MING (Part) ready to be pro- 
duced, or now coming out. 

FORETHINK (v.) to meditate and conſider 
of the conſequences of things beſore a per- 
ſon acts or does them. 

FORTRWI TIN (Part.) immediately, pre- 

ſently, with all ſpeed or expedition. 

FOR I IFIABLE (A.) that may be ſtrength- 
ened, fortified, defended, or made ſafer than 
at preſent it is 

FORTIFIiCA'TION (S.) the art of building 
ſuch walls, rawparts, battlements, or out- 
works before or near a town, army, &c. as 
may render it more capable of being defend- 
ed againſt the attack of an enemy, either by 
ſea or land, and is divided into ſeveral 
branches or parts, vir. 

| Natural Fortification, which is building a 
fort, caſtle, & in ſuch a place that by na- 
ture is very difficult of acceſs, and conſe- 
quently wants but little art to compleat its 

<©nCce. 

Defenſive Fortification, that is chiefly em- 
ployed about the preſervation and ſtrength- 
ening the place pitched upon, and is what 
x: lates to governors of towns 
pally to look after, 


F'OS 


Offenſive Fortification, is chiefly concerned 
about the prejudicing the enemy, and is what 
the befiegers moſtly regard. 

Regular Fortification, is when the baſtions 
are all equal, or one whoſe figure is a regular 
polygon, the fides and angles being at the diſ- 
tance of a muſket-ſhot one from another; 
and irregular, the contrary, &c. 
FO'RTIFY (V.) to make ſtrong, by making 
regular defences both in reſpect of towns, 
cities, &c; and by arguments or reaſons for 
doing this or that. 
FO/RTITUDE'(S. ) is that virtue or reſoluti- 
on of mind that goes through difficulties with 

calmneſs and ſerenity, that purſues virtuous 

undertakings, notwithſtanding any oppofiti- 
ons that may be made againſt, or diſcou- 
ragements that may attend the purſuance 
thereof. 
FO/RTITUDES (S*) the advantageous fitua- 
tions, or accidental, beneficial conjunctions, 
Sc. of the ſtars, to give aſtrological ſucceſs 
to any enquiry. 
FO'/RTRESS (S.) any place that perſons retire 
to for ſecurity againſt enemies, that is either 
naturally ſtrong by its ſituation, or made ſo 
by building proper defences, according to the 
rules of fortification. 
FORU/ITOUS ( A.) any thing that comes by 
chance, accidentally or unforeſeenly. 
FORTU/ITOUSNESs (S.) accidentalneſs,ca- 
ſualneſs, or the happening by chance. 
FO'RTUNATE (A.] ſucceſsful, happy, lucky, 
that falls out juſt as a perſon wiſhes or defires, 
FO'RTUNATELY (Part.) that happens or 
ſucceeds well or luckily, 
FO'RTUNATENESS (S.) ſuccels, proſperity 
happineſs, thriving. ramen, 
FO'&TUNE (S.) a goddeſs, which the Anci- 
ents believed was the governeſs of their af- 
fairs, and that the diſtributed wealth and ho- 
nour at her pleaſure ; ſhe is commonly repre- 
ſented in the figure of a blind woman ſtand- 
ing upon the top of a wheel, with wings at 
ber feet; ſhe was likewiſe repreſented by 
ſeveral other hieroglyphicks, eſpecially by 
the Remans, who erected many temples to 
her under different names, imagining ſhe had 
the poſſeſſion and diſpoſal of honours, riches, 

— and all the happineſs of this life; 

etimes providence is meant by this word. 

FO RTUNES (S.) with the Aftrologers, ate 

the planets Jupiter and Venus, who are ſup- 
poſed betokeners of happineſs or ſucceſs. 

FORWARD (A.) one that is very willing or 

ready to do or promote a thing; alſo ſpoke of 

a piece of work, of which a great part is fi- 

niſhed ; alſo one of a ready wit, or a quick 

apprehenſive genius; alſo one that is gone 
before another in a journey. 
FO'RWARDNESS (S.) readineſs, eagerneſs, 
willingneſs. 
FOSS (S.) a moat, ditch, or trench; and with 
the Surgeons, a cavity ina bone, with a large 


Sc, princi- | 


opening, but not ted, 
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'FO'SSIL. (S.) any fort of mineral, or hard 


© ſtony metalline body, that grows in, and is 

dug out of the earth. 

FO/SS-WAY (S.) one of the gra + mv 
highways made by the Romans in England, 

ſio called on account of its being ditched on 
both fides ; it leads from Cornwall” through 
Devonſhire, by Coventry, Leiceſter, Newark, 

e. and to Lincoln, © 

FO/STER (V.) to nouriſh, take care of, bring 
up, preſerve, or educate. 

FO/STER-CHILD (S.) a child brought up by 

. a nurſe, friend, or any perſona that is not its 
natural parent. 

FO/STER-FATHER (S.) he that takes care 
of, and brings up another man's child, 
knowing it to be ſo. 


 FO/THER (S.) food for cattle; alſo a ton or 


weight for weighing lead of different values 
in different counties. 
FOUL (A.) naſty, dirty, filthy, undecent and 
unmannerly ; alſo unfair or cheating. 
FOUL (V.) to make a thing dirty, naſty, or 
filthy ; alſo a Sea term for being tangled, or 
unavoidably and troubleſomly engaged with 
any thing elle. 
FOU/L.DAGE (S.) the fame with fo/dage, 
- which ſee, 8 
FOULDS (S.) the plaits or doublings in a 


| 


arment. | 


FOU'LLY (Part.) naftily, filthily ; alſo un- 
uſtly, diſhoneftly, or baſely. 

FOU/LNESS (S.) the name of an iſland in 

. Eſpen, where many wild fowl uſed to hauat 

. the dirtineſs or filthineſs of a thing, or 
the quality of a perſon's language and b-ha- 

viour; alſo the diſhoneſty or cheats uſed by 
ſome gameſters, to impoſe upon raw perſons ; 

alſo any unfair practice whatever, 

FOU'/LSHAM (S.) in Nor falt, a pretty large 

ton, whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday ; 

. diſtant from London 90 computed, and 102 
meaſured miles. 

FOUND (V. toeftabliſh, ſettle, or — a 
certain building for ſome particular ule, as a 
college for the ſtudy of the law, divinity, 
hiſtory, &c. alſo to caſt any thing in any 

- ſort of metals, as guns, bells, pipes, coins, 
&c. alſo che owning or acknowledging that 
1 have got ſomething that was loſt or un- 
known. 

FOUNDA'TION (S.) in Building, is the firſt 
part or beginning of the work ; and in Lite- 
rature, Sc. it is the premiſes or arguments 
upon Which the book, debate, &c. 1s made 
or ſupported. 

FOU'/NDEK (S.) a perſon that appropriates a 
certain ſum of money, or eſtate for the doing 
ſome particular thing, as the building or en- 
dowing a college, &c. alſo a perſon that 
works in metals, and after melting them 
runs.them into various forms for ſundry pur- 
poſes, in moulds, proper to the ſeveral oc- 


caſions. 
FOU/NDER CV.) to grow tired weary, and 
incapable of continuing a work or journey, 


| 
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particularly ſpoken of horſes that are diſeaſed 

in the _ ; and in the Sea r it 

means the ſinking or deſtroying a ſhip at ſea, 
which by reaſon of her weakneſs, 4 ſplit- 

a ſhoal, ſand, rock, c., becomes 

full of water, and ſo is loſt or ſunk. 

FOU/NDLING (S.) a child found or taken up 
accidentally in the ſtreet, field, &c. without 
knowing to whom it belongs, and of which 
the pariſh is obliged to take care, and be at 
the expence of bringing up. 

FOU'NDRY or FOU'NDERY (.) the art of 
melting, running, or caſting metals into 
form ; alſo the houſe or place where ſ 
work 18 performed, 

FOU'NTAIN (S.) the ſource, ſpring, or head 
of a river, or any place where water breaks 
firſt out of the earth; alſo the name of ar- 
tificial water-works that are put in princes, 
noblemens, and gentlemens gardens, for cu- 
riofity and pleaſure, which go by various 
names, according to their form and embel- 
liſhment ; alſo the original or firſt beginning 
from whence or whom any thing comes, or 
is made by. 

FOUR (S.) the number marked 4 or IV. 
Some have affirmed this to be a myſterious 
reroglyphick, that moſt nations mean God, 
or the ſupre:ne Being by, becauſe they write 
Im, the AHriam, Adad, the Egyptians 
Amon, the P erfians Syre, the Greeks Oos, 
the Latin Deus, &c. 

FOUR CH (S.) a delay, put-off, or prolonging 
a cauſe or matter in law, 

FOURCHLEE/ (A.) in Heraldry, is a croſs &c. 
forked at the ends, and thoſe forks being 
compoſed of ſtraight lines, have blunt or flat 
ends, as if they were cut or ſawn off, 

FOUR-CO/RNERS (S.) the four angles or 
meetings of any quairangular figure or room; 
and in the Menage, it is ſuppoſing the volt 
or round to be divided into four parts or quar- 
ters, upon each of which the horſe 4 
round or two at trot or gallop, 

FOURTH (A.) as it m__— the order of 
things, is three places diſtant from unity, or 
the firſt, that being included in the numbers 

FOURTH (S.) in Mufick, is one of the harmo- 
nicic intervals or concords, it is i 
called dia teſſaron, which the ancients deemed 
one of the greateſt or moſt perfect concords ; 
but by the moderns is efteemed a very im- 

rfe& one. _ 

FOWL (S.) an of winged creatures, 
commonly called birds. 

FOWL V.) to hunt, kill, or catch birds in 

toils, with guns, &c. 

8 eh (S.] a hunter, killer, or catcher of 

irds. 

FO'WLING-PIECE (S.) a light, ſmall gun, 
generally with a pretty long barrel, uſed by 
gentlemen to ſhoot wild fow}, ſmall birds,&c. 

FOX (S.) a four-footed creature well known, 
commonly of the fize of a middling dog, 


with a large buſhy tail, and of a rank or 
. CP frong : 


FRA 
- frong ſmell, runs ſwiftly, and uſes a grea 


ſuers ; the Exgliſꝭ gentry are very much ad- 
dicted to hunt this creature, Which is rec- 
koned the cunningeſt of all; alſo a name for 
a fly, cunning, or deſigning perſon, or one 
that hides his intentions þy many ſhifting 
pretences ; Emblemacically, it repreſents a 
general or other perſon that gets the advan- 


tage over his enemies, by prudent counſels, 
and wiſe advice, rather than by force and 


go armies. 
FOX (V.] to cheat, deceive, or pretend one 


thing and defign another; and in the Brew- 
ing Trade, it is to give the liquor a ſtrove, 
diſagreezble taſte, eſpecially in bot weather; 
alſo to make a perſon drunk or fuddled. 
FOY or FO WEN (S.) in Cornwall, is ſitu- 
ated upon an arm of the ſea, which makes 
a very commodious haven for abundance of 
ſhipping, which, tho” it is narrow, 15 very 
deep for three miles up the country; the en- 
trance of which is ſtrongly fortified with 
block- houſes, &c. Formerly it enjoyed great 
privileges, and fitted many ui ps at the com- 
mon charge, which frequently cruiſed upon 
the French, Cc. and thereby greatly enriched 
/ themſelves ; but that procedure has been 
long at an end, though ſtill it is inhabited by 
many conſiderable merchants, whoſend vaſt 
quantities of pilchards and other fiſh abroad, 
- which turns to good account. The town 15 
very ordinary, the buildings being ill con- 
trived, and fo confuſedly crowded together, 
that there is no open ſtreet belonging to it, 
onlyn any intricate paſſages The corporation 
conſiſts of a mayor, eigbt aldermen, two 
aſſiſtants, a recorder, &c. The burgeſſes are 
choſen by all the inhabitants that pay ſcot 
and lot 3 it ſends two members to parlia- 
ment; it is diſtant from London 192 com- 
ted, and 240 meaſured miles. 


oO (S.) a treat given by a perſon to his 


friends or acquaintance, upon his change of, 

or bettering his ſtation in life, removing to a 

new habitation, going or ſetting out upon 2 
Journey, putting on new clothes, &c 

 FRA'CTION 8.) arent in a piece of cloth, 

garment, &c. alſo a quarrel, diſturbance, or 

difſenfion among friends or acquaintance; and 

in Arithmetick, it is properly a part of ſome 

ole thing or number, of which the arith- 

* meticians have many ſorts, as decimal. frac- 

4700, ſexagevary fraction, and vulgar frac- 

. tions and theſe laſt they ſubdivide as follows. 

Al preper or imple Fractron, which is when 

aantity expreſſed is more than an unit or 

whole thing, and hath its numerator always 

leis than its denominator, as f, 4, 4, &c. 

Animproper Fraftion, which is when the 

antity expreſſed is more than an unit or 

whole thing, and hath its numerator always 

greater than its denominator, as 7, 5,5, &c; 

A compound Fraction, may be more or leſs 

— than an unit or whole thing, aceording to 

tte nature of the proportion, and is always. 


N 
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many turnings and windings to avoid his E 
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two or more quantities, with 
— Gude them, as 4, of 3, or 
of 3. | % 
FRA'CTIONAL(A. } appertaining, belonging 
or like to a 2 
FRA'CTIOUS(A.)quarrelſome, peeviſh, ſoon 
moved to anger. 
FRA'/CTIQUSNESS (S) the quarrelſomneſs 


or peeviſhneſs of any perſon's-temper or diſ- 


FRA'CTURE (S.) the breaking or cracking a 
thing, particularly uſed io anatomy for acci- 
dents that to the ſkull or other bones, 

FRA'/GIL (A.) that is capable of being eafily 

+ broke, weak, brittle. | 

FRA'/GILITY of FRA/GILNESS (S.) tha 

property of things that expreſſes their weak - 

neſs, brittleneſs, or liablenefs to ſnap or break 
ſhort aſunder. 

FRA'GMENT (S.) the remains of a joint of 
meat, feaſt, &c. alſo ſentences or pieces 
authors preſerved from deſttuction, or col- 
. particular oc- 
caſions. 

FRA'GRANCY or FRA! GRAN TN ESS (S.) 
the pleaſing, ſweet, agreeable ſmell of flow - 

1 &c, \ 

A'GRANT (A.) ſweet, pleaſant, and a- 
greeable to the ſmell, ' | 

FRAIGHT or FREIGHT (S.) the cargo, 
goods or burden that a ſhip brings or carries; 
alſo the money or conſideration paid for fuch 
ſervice. 

FRAIGHT or FREIGHT (V.) to lade, bur- 
den, or put goods on board a ſhip, to be car- 
ried to ſome other place. 

FRAIL (S.) a ſmall bag or baſket of raiſins, 
about 80 pounds weight. 

FRAIL (A.) weak, fickly, apt or liable to 
make miſtakes. or fall into errors. 

FRAVLTY or FRAVLNESS (S.) the imper- 
feftion or weakneſs of our nature, the brit- 
tleneſs or imbecillity of any thing. 

FRAME (V.) to make, contrive, invent, or 
prepare things, ſo as to be eaſily put together. 

FRAME (S.) the ſupports of a chair, cabinet, 
&c. alſo an ornameat round glaſſes, pictures, 
c. the wood-work, or ftone-work for win- 
dou 8, doors, &c. 

FRA'MLINGTON (8) in Suffolk, a large 
town, upon a clay hall, defended by the ruins 
of a laage caſtle, well walled, and a double 
ditch on one fide, and a large meer on the 
other; the principal building is the church, 
and the market on Saturday is well frequent- 
ed ; diſtant from Londen 74 computed, and 
$6 meaſured miles. 

FRA'MPTON(S )in Dorſe:ſorre,a town plea- 
ſantly ſituated on the river Frume, where 2- 
bundance of ' excellent trouts and other fiſh 
are caught ; its market is weekly on Thurſ- 

| day, and is diſtant from London 102 com- 

puted, and 147 meaſuzed miles. 


FRA'NCES (S.) the proper name of a wo- 
man. 
FRAN- 


a tenui 
God, 
themſe 
FRANK 
in a cu 
men, t 
within 
down v 
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FRANCHISE (V.) to grant liberty, free- 


doms, 'privileges, &c. to particular 
or ſocjeties of men. 

FRANCHT'SE (S.) a privilege or exemption 
from the ordinary juriſdiction; or an aſylum, 
or a ſanctuary where people's perſons are ſe- 
cure ; in Spain, churches and monaſteries 

_ are franchiſes for criminals, as they were 
formerly in Eng/and; ſometimes it means 
an immunity from the common tributes, 
tolls, and taxes. 

FRANCHISE ROYAL (S.) is a place where, 
the king's writ runs not, as at Chefter and 
L urbam, 

FRANCHT'SE OF QUARTERS S.) is a 
certain diſtrict of Rome, wherein are the 
houſes of ambaſſadors, and where ſuch as 
retire, cannot be arreſted or ſeized by the 

- ſhirri, nor proſecuted at law, 

FRA'/NCIS (S.) the proper name of a man. 

FRANCI'SCANS (S.) an order of friars in 
the church of Roma founded by Francis 
D' #ffiſe about 1220, whoſe rules very ſtrict- 
ly enjoin his followers chaſtity, poverty, 
obedience, and in general a very auſtere 
regimen of life. 

FRA'NCOLIN (S.) a ſort of red-legged bird, 
fit for hawking, ſometimes called a heath- 
cock, ſnite, or rail. 

FRA'/NGIBLE (A. that is liable to, or capa- 
ble of being broke. 

FRA'/NGIBLENESS (S.) eaſineſs or capable 
nels of being ES) i 

FRA/NGIPANE (S.) an exquiſite perfume to 
ſcent gloves, bags, or other things made of 
leather, 

FRANC (A.) generous, free, plain, _= 
hearted, bountiful ; alſo one exempt from 

publick taxes; it is a term much uſed in our 
old laws, | 

FRANK (V.) to make free, or let a thing paſs 
without charge, from whence the privilege 
of members of parliament freeing letters, or 
their paying no poſtage, takes its name. 

FRANK (S.) the name of an inhabitant o 

old Germany, importing, that ſuch were free · 
men; they over- run a great many countrięs, 
and introduced many of their cuſtoms, it be- 
ing from them that th Saligre law, or that 
which excludes women from the crown, in 
France, took its riſe; alſo the contracted 
word for the name Frances or Francis, whe- 
ther it be of man or woman. 

FRANK ALLO/DIUM (S, ) lands, tenements 

Nu that do not hold of any ſuperior 
ord. 

FRANK ALMOI'N or FREE ALMS (S.) 
a tenure of lands or tenements beſtowed on 
God, 1. . given to ſuch people as devote 
themſelves to his ſervice, 

FRANK CHACE (S.) is liberty of free chace 
in a cucuit adjoining to a foreſt, by which all 
men, though they have land of their own 


| 


within that compaſs, are forbidden to cut 
FREA (S.) a Saxon goddels, wife to Noden, 


down wood without the view of the _—_— 


FRA'NKNESS 


FRATE/RNAL [A.) 
lovin 
FRATE 
FRATE/RNITY S.) a 


frſt had or obtained. ; 
perſons FRANK FEE (S.) is that for Which no ſer- 


vice is performed to any lord, being exempted. 
from all but homage, and is that which is in 

the king's hand, or lord of the manor, be- 
ing ancient demeſne of the crown. 


FRANK FERM (S.) is lands or tenemetits 


wherein the nature of the fee is changed from 
knights ſervice to certain yearly ſervices. 


FRANK FOLD (S.) is where the lord hath. 


the benefit of folding his tenants ſheep wit 
in his manor, for the manuring of his lands. 


FRANKINCENSE (S.) is an odoriferous, aro- 


matick gum or reſin anciently burnt in tem- 

ples; and now much uſed in phyfical pre- 

ſcriptions-; alſo to throw on fire, to burn ia. 
rooms where perſons ſick or ill of peſtilential 
diſeaſes are, or have died. 


FRANK LAW GS.) is the benefit of the free 


and common liw of the land. 

(3. open- heartedneſs, free- 
dom of converſation, without any reſerve or 
malicious deſign. | 


FRANK PLEDGE CS.) is a ſecurity or pledge 


for a free-man. 


FRA'NTICK {(A.) mad, diſordered in the 


ſenſes, diſtracted, wild, out of or beyond all 
rule and government. 


FRA/NTICKLY (Part.) in a mad, diforderly, 


and uncivilized manner. 


FRA/PPISH (A.) out of humour, hard to 


6, reftleſs. 


ſomething delonging to 
a brotherhood or ſociety ; amicable, friendly, 
united 8 27 fk | 
RNALLY (Part, a friendly 
kind, or brotherly manner. 3 
ny company or ſociety 
of men living under thi fame regulations, 
cuſtoms, and obligations. 


leaſe, pee viſh, cro 


FRA/TRICIDE (S.) the killing or murdeting 


of a natural brother; alſo the perſon com- 
mitting ſuch an act of violence, is fo called. 


FRAUD (S.) any kind of cheating, dectiving, 


or impoſing upon a perſon's ignorance of cte- 
dulity, and if it be in religious matters, it is 
called a pious fraud; alſo a goddefs worthip. 
ped by 15 ancient heathens, when they in- 
tended to deceive others, or were apprehen- 
five of being deceived themſelves; ſhe was of 
a monſtrous ſhape, with the countenance of 
a very handſo.re young woman, the body of 
a party coloured ſerpent, and a ſcorpionꝰs tail. 


FRAU DULENCY or FRAU/DULENT- 


NESS (S.) deceitfulneſs, impoſition, knave. 


ry, cheating, canning, or craftineſs, 


FRAU/DULENT (A.“ falſe, baſe, cheating, 


impoſing, injurious, deceitful. 


FRAY (S.) a ſkumiſh, quarrel, fight, ſcuffle, 


contention. 


FRAY (V.) to part, open, fret, or grow thin, 
. like bad muſlin, &c. alſo a deer's rubbing her 


head againſt a tree, to renew it, or cauſe the 
pills of her horns to come off, 


principal 


 FREE/-HOLD(S.) 


FR E 


principal deity among them. AE 
FREAK (S.) avwhimſfical, fooliſh, irrational, 
wanton action. 
FRE'AKISH (A.) filly, maggoty, fooliſh, ir- 
rational, wanton, trifling, mad. 
FRE/AKISHNESS (S.) wantonneſs, maggo- 
tineſs, fooliſhneſs. | ; 
FREAM (S.) arable or ploughed land that lies 
' fallow to recover itſelf, being too much worn 
out of heart by being over-worked. 


* FREAM (V.) to roar or make a noiſe like a 


boar in rutting- time. 

FRE'CKLES (S.) certain ſmall, yellowiſh 
ſpots upon the ſkin of the face and hands 
of ſeveral perſons, eſpecially thoſe of fair 
complexions. 

FRE/CKLY (A.) ſpotted, powdered, or cover- 
ed with yellowiſh ſpots upon the ſkin of the 

face and bands. 

FREDERICK (S.) the proper name of a man, 

eſpecially among the Germans. 

FREE (A.) at liberty, that can do or refuſe at 

| his pleaſure, that is under no reftraint ; alſo 
generous, kind, open-hearted, communica- 
tive, good-humoured, &c, 


FREE V.) to ſet at liberty, to quit a perſon 


of the ſlavery or obligation he was before un- 
der; to take off all reſtraint; alſo when a 
ſhip's pump has the full command of the wa- 
ter that leaks into her, it is ſaid to 3 her. 

FREE-BENCH (S.) a Law term, fignifying 
that eftate in copy-hold lands, which the 
wife hath after the death of her huſband, for 
her dower. 

FREE-BOO'TER (S.) a ſoldier who makes 
inroads into an enemy's country, and drives 
away the cattle, &c.alſoa pirate or ſea-rover, 
who ſcizes all that comes in his way; alſo a 
ſoldier that receives no other pay than what 
he can get by plunder. 8 : 

FREE/-BORD (S.) the privilege claimed in 
ſome places of two or three feet of land be- 

the fence of the ground or field they en- 


or occupy . 


p 
* FREE-BO'RN (A.) one chat is born to certain 


privileges, freedoms, and immunities, that 
ſome others are not. 

FREE-CHA'PEL (S.) one founded by the 
king, exempted from the juriſdiftion of the 
ordinary, or one founded in a pariſh, beſides 
the mother or pariſh-church. 

FREE/DOM (S.) an exemption from ſlavery, 
or reſtraint, the being at liberty to act and do 
as a perſon pleaſes ; alſo the admitting perſons 
to be members of a corporation, and to be 

entitled to their particular privileges, is called 
taking up a perſon's freedom, 

eſtate diſtinguiſhed by 
being callgd free-bold in Deed, which is the 
actual poſſeſſion of, or right a man has to 
hold lands or tenements in fee, fee-tail, or 
for term of life; or free-bold in Law, which 
is the right a man has to ſuch lands or tene- 

ments, before he ſeizes or enters upon them. 

FREE-HO'/LDERS (S.) ſuch perſons as hold 


lands of tencmeatsinheritab!e, by a perpgtua) 


1 
FRE 
right to them and their heirs far ever. 

FREE'LY (part.) without reftraint, readily, 
without heſitation. | 

FREE'MAN (S.) one at liberty, and not 
under the command of another ; but com- 
monly is applied to members of corporations, 
cities, &c. that have particular privileges 
belonging them. | 

FREE/NESS (S.) open- heartedneſe, liberali- 
ty, generoſity, good · humour; alſo the con- 
dition that enjoys freedom of will, or the 

rivilege of a corporation, &c. 

FREE'/STONE (S.] a fort of greet, but finer 
ſanded, and much ſmoother, uſually of a 
whitiſh grey, and much uſed in buildings 
for pavements, c. 

FREE'WARREN (S.) the power of granting 
or denying licenſe to a perſon to hunt in par- 
ticular grounds. ira 

FREEZE or FRIZE (S.) a particular ſort of 
woollen cloth wove with little knots, or 
heads upon the ſurface ; in Gunnery, it is 
the ſame with the muzle · ring of a cannon; 
and in ArchiteFare, it is that part of the en- 
tablature of columns, which lies between 
the architrave and cornice, 

FREEZE V.) to congeal liquids by the coldneſa 
of the air, or the mixing certain ingredients 
that produce the fame effect; alſo a parti- 
cular manner of laying a ground upon the 
dial-plates of clocks, watches, &c. to make 
them look beautifully rough. | 

FRENCH (S.) the language, ſpeech, or peo- 
3 France ; alſo any thing that comes 

or relates to them, as modes, faſhions, 
cuſtoms, &c, 

FRENCH-BEA'NS (S) a pleaſant pulſe, eaten 
chiefly as ſauce to meat, boiled commonly in 
ſalt water, or pickled with vinegar, ſpice, &c. 

FRE/NCHIFIED (A.) one admiring or 
eſteeming the cuſtoms, manners, intereſts, 
and government of the French nation; alſo 
clapped or poxed by too familiar converſation 
with leud women, &c, | 

FRENCH-MA'RIGOLD (S.) a fine, beauti- 
ful, garden flower, 

FRE/NSY or FRENZY (S.) madneſs, or 
diſorder in a perſon's ſenſes. 

FRE'QUENCY or FRE'QUENTNESS (S.) 
doing a thing often or repeatedly, 

FRE/QUENT (A.) often, uſual, cuſtomary, 
common, or ordi . 

FREQUE'NT (V.) to go to, or viſit a place 
or perſon often, 

FREQUE'NTATIVE (S.) the grammatical 
name of ſuch verbs as import the doing the 
ſame thing often over. 

FRE/SCADE (S.) a pleaſant, ſhady, cool 
walk in a park, garden, &c. 

FR t'SCO (A.) cool, pleaſant, agreeable, 
ſhady, retired ; from whence, 

To walk in Freſco, is to take the freſh 

air, or to walk in cool, retired places. 
' To drink in Freſco, is to drink cool, 
picafagt liquors, &c, . 40 
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Tb. pine it Freſen; is to paldt upon oe pon the finget-boatd, to ſhew the regular 


walls, cielings, &c., while they are damp, in 
onder to let the colours dry in, and bind more 
effetually with the work, that it may laſt a 
great while. Tp 
RESH (A.) that has little or no ſalt in it, 
like fiſh of fleſh juſt killed; any thing that is 
new, pure, and good, like milk, butter, &c. 
Juſt made z alſo any thing that is tolerably 


cool, briſk; or lively; like a moderate, 


* breezin wind, f 
FRESH DISSEI'SIN (S;) in Lew, is a dit. 


ſeifin that a man may ſeek to defeat by his | 


own power, without the help of the king or 
the judges. 

FRE/SHEN (V.) to waſh off, extract, or 
make meat, liquor, &c. leſs falt than it 
was before. 

FRESH FINE s.) a fine levied within a 

ear paſt. 

FRESH FORCE (S.) a force done within 

. forty days. 

FRESH GALE (S.) a pretty ſmart wind that 

blows ſoon after a calm. 

FRESH MAN (S.) an unſkilful perſon or 
novice at any buſineſs, a young ſtudent at a 
uniyerfity, a ſoldier or ſailor juſt entered in- 
to the ſervice, &c. 

FRE/SHNESS (S.) the newneſs or goodnefs 
of proviſions, cloaths, &c. alſo the not being 
ſalted ; alſo the being relieved by reſt from 
the fatigue of labour ; alſo the coolneſs of 

the air, of moderate briſkneſs of the wind. 

FRESH SHOT (S.) the diſcharging of a large 
rivet into a ſea, which freſhens the water 

for a mile or two. 

FRESH SPELL (S.) a new ſet of rowers to 
eaſe or relieve thoſe who had wrought hard 
or Jong before. 

FRESH SUIT S) the continual following 
an offender from the time of committing or 
diſcovering the offence till he is ſeized or 
apprehended. 

FRET (V.) to vex, teaze, or perplex one's ſelf 
at or about a thing; alſo to wear out by 
rubbing one part againſt the other, like a 

rment of piece of cloth, filk, &c. 


F ET (S.) an agitation or diſturbance of the | 


mind, occaſioned by ſome diſappointment, 
or miſcarriage of an affair ; in Muffet, it is a 
ſtring tied round the finger - board of ſome in- 
ſtruments, to ſnew the proper diſta ce upon 
the ſtring that each note ſhould be ſtruck at; 
in Heraldry, it is a field with ſeveral lines 
running croſs one another; in Building, a 
beautiful way of ornamenting cielings with 
flowers, knots, &. goes by the name of frer- 
work; wine, beer, ale, &c. when inclined to 
be eager, is ſaid to be upon the fret; among 
Miners, openings made in the banks of rivers 
by land floods, are called frets. 

FRE/TFUL (A) peeviſh, moved to an- 
ger, uneaſy, 


| 


—_— 
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ces where to ſtop ot put the finger, in or- 
der to produte the tone required by the 


compoſition. : 
FRIABVLITY or FRY ABLENESS S) the 


capacity of being reduced into powder, 

brittleneſs, or eaſineſs of being crumbled 

or broke into ſmall pieces. 

FRI'/ABLE CA.) of a nature that may be 
II, or reduced into duſt, or very 
mall particles. | 

FRI/CASY or FRI'CASEE (S.) a difh of 
meat cut into ſmall pieces and fried. 

FRICA'TION or FRI/CT.ON /S.) the rub- 
bing, juſtling, or chafing of two or more 
bodies together; in the Mechanicks, it means 
a reſiſtance that a moving body meets with 
from the furface of the body it moves upon. 
The determining the quantity, and ptovidin 
againft the inconvenience of friction, as it 
of the greateſt uſe in all manner of machinę- 

ry, ſo it is the moſt difficult to accompliſh, 
towards which ſeveral learned mathemati- 

cians have lent their aſſiſtance, but the prac- 
tice has not yet been compleated by artifi- 
cers ; in Surgery, it means the act of rubbing 
a diſeaſed part with oils, unguents, or other 
matters, in order to caſe; relieve, and cure 
it; in Chbymiſtry, it is what in Cookery is called 
trying or preparing matters in a pan, with the 
help of unctuous matter. 

FRI/DAY (S.) the fixth day of the week, fo 
called from Friga, a goddeſs worſhipped by 
our fore-fathers on this day, commonly fup- 
poſed to be the ſame with Venus. 

FRIEND /S. ) one who does all the kind offices 
in his power to promote the good or intereſt 
of another; in Scripture, it fometimes ſigni- 
fies a neighbour, acquaintance, or favourite, 

FRIE/NDLESS A.) one who has no body to 

_ +affift him in time of neceſſity, 

FRIVENDLINESS or FRIE'NDSHIP (S.) 
kindneſs, tenderneſs, courteouſneſs, good- 
nature, of a readineſs to help any one as far 
as it is in one's power; the return of mutual 
benevolence, the very cement of ſociety, and 
medicine of life, petforming that in civil life, 
which the tree of life in paradiſe promiſed to 
nature and conſtitution ; the Ancients made 
Friendſhip a goddeſs, repreſenting her in the 
figure of a young woman in a plain white 
morning-gown, with her left fide bare, and 
her right-hand pointing to her heart, with 
theſe words in golden letters, far and near; 
her head was likewiſe bare, having only a 
crown of pomegranate flowers tied round a- 
bout it, out of which grew four pomegra- 
nates with theſe words upon them, winter 


and ſummer ; the bottom of her gown is 
bound about with theſe two other words, 
life and death ; this goddeſs, thus repreſented, 
graſped a dry young elm with a vine twiſted 
about it in her left-hand, 


FRE'TTED (A.) tormented, vexed, ſet into FRI ENDLVY Part. ) like to, or aſter the man- 


a diſorder or uneaſineſs of mind; alſo muſical 
divided into portions or diſtances | 


* 


ner of a friend, kindly, hoſpitably, tenderly, 
, C2 » moipitabiy, FRYAR 
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the printing-preſs, that it is ſcarce legible, 
FRVERY (S.) a company or ſociety of friars 


"FRI 


FRVAR or FRVVER (S.) a common name for 

the monks of all orders, and often means 

icularly ſuch as are. not priefts, or in 

ary orders, thoſe that are being generally 

called fathers z there are abundance of de- 

nominations of them, as white, grey, Kc. 

| Friars; alſo a proof ſo illy wrought off at 

is called a frior. 

alſo the convent, cloiſter, place, or habita- 
tion where they dwell. 


FRIGAT- (S.) a ſmall ſhip or man of war 


built ſomewhat lower and longer than com- 

mon, for its more eaſy and ſwift ſailing, con- 

fiſting of but two decks, chiefly employed in 
privateering. 

FRIGEFA/CTION (S.) a freezing, render- 
ing or making very cold. 

FRI/GEFIUuD (S.) froze, made or rendered 

very cold. N 

FRI/GERATORY (S.) an ice-houſe, or 

place to make or keep things cold. 

F RIGID (A.) cold, bleak, ſharp, piercing; 

alſo barren or impotent. 

FRIGTI/DITY or FRI'GIDNESS (S.) cold- 

neſs, bleakneſs ; barrenneſs, or impotency. 

FRIGHT or FRV/GHTEN (V.) to ſurprize, 

ut in fear, amaze, or confound, 

FRIGHT S.) a ſurprize, a ſudden taking 
away the uſe of a perſon's reaſon by ſome 

extraordinary appearance, di accident, 
terrible threatening, &c. 

FRI/GHTFUL (A.] terrible, amazing, or 
what cauſes much ſurprize, fear, dread, 

or ſtrong apprehenfions of danger. 

FRIVGHTFULNESS S.) apt to be ſurprized, 

ſoon terrified; alſo hideouſneſs, terribleneſs, 
or an amazing. appearance. 

FRIGOR FICK (A.) any thing that pro- 
duces cold; ard with ſome Pbiloſapbers, cer- 
tain particles or ſma l bodies, ſuppoſed to be 
abſolutely cold, upon account of their ſtruc- 

ture, and which produce the effect called 
cold, where or with whatever they are 
mixed, in proportion to the quantity or 
number of them, 

FRINGE (S.) an ornament made of filk, 
worſted, gold, filver, &c. to be ſowed upon 


the bottom of petticoats, tops of gloves, | 


round the middle of cuſhions, &c. 
FRiNGE (V.) to garniſh, ornament, or adorn 
with fringe ; alſo to pull out the threads of 
cloath, &c, at the end. 
FRKI'PPERY (S.) old cloaths, caſt-off gar- 
ments, or other lumber, 
FRISK (V.) to jump, ſkip, hop, dance, or 
_ leap about in a merry manner. 
FRI'SKY V.) buckſome, gameſome, airy, 
jolly, merry, jocoſe, full of wanton- tricks. 
FRIT (S.) in mannfacturing Glaſs, is the calx 
made by baking the aſhes of the plant kali, 
or fern, mixed with ſand or flints ; this is 
the body or chief part of the glaſs, which 


according to the intention is differently 
mcd and managed, | 


FRO 

FRITH (S.) an arm of the ſea, or the 
mouth of a large river. 

FRI'TTER (S.) a ſmall cake made with 
milk, flower, eggs, &c. — ay or dreſſed 
in an n over t e, eaten 
Ken od Ferres. Tueſday. - TH 

FRI'VOLOUS (A.) fooliſh, filly, imperti. 
nent, of no value or eſteem, 

FRIZE (S.) the ſame with Freeze. 

FRI'ZZLE (S.) to curl or twine up in rings, 
like hair bound upon a paper or curling-pin, 

FRI/ZZLED (A.) curled or cripſed, like 

hair upon a pipe or paper- 

FRI'/ZZLING 8) the act of curling, tying, 
up, or preparing hair upon pipes, papers, &c, 

FROCK (S.) a looſe upper garment, to go over 
all the other cloaths, both for warmth, 
and to keep them clean, worn by children 
both male and female, while young, and by 
waggoners, tallow-chandlers, &c. and com- 
monly made of linen, upon account of be. 
ing eafily waſhed or cleanſed, 

FRO/DESHAM (S.) in — a good port- 
town upon the river Merſey, confiſting of 
one long ſtreet, with a caſtle at the weſt. 
end ; the market is weekly on Wedneſday ; 
diſtant from London 140 computed, 162 
meaſured miles. 

FROG (S.) an amphibious creature that 
breeds in marſhy places, 

FROISE (S.) a large ſort of cake made of 
milk, flower, and eggs, and oftentimes ſlices 
of bacon put in the middle or inſide, fried in 
an open pan over the fire. 

FRO/LICK (V.) to play the wanton, to ſport 
merrily, to be gay, airy, and jocoſe. 

FRO'LICK or FRO/LICKSOME (A) mer- 
ry, gay, blithe, jocund, waggiſh, &c. 

FRO'LICK (S.) a jocoſe, merry prank, ſome- 
thing done purely for diverſion, or to pleaſe 
a particular tumour. 

FRO/'LICKSOMENESS (S.) the playing mer- 
ry, waggiſh, or jocoſe rricks, 

FROM Part.) apart, diſtant, gone away, or 
departing, _ 7 
FROME or FROME SE'LWOOD 8.) in 
Somer ſetſhire, on the river Frome, over which 
it hath a large bridge ; the town is w - 
habited by clothiers ; the market is wN 
on Wedneiday ; diſtant from London 58 com- 

puted, and 99 meaſured miles. 

FRONT (S.) the forchead, or upper-part of 
the face, and oftentimes means an aſſurance, 
impudence, or undauntedneſs ; alſo the fore- 
part of any thing, or that next the view, 
which is ſometimes called the fore-fronc or 
the back- front, as it relates to the houſe or 
building's being ſituated 3 in Fortification, 
the face or outſide of any work ; in Perſpec- 
tive, it is what is called the orthographical 
projection of any building or object what- 
ever, and is the ſame with upright plan; in 
War, it is the foremoſt rank or line of the 
whole army, or of a battalion, ſquadron, 


company, &c. 
; FRONTA'LES 


* 
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FRONTA “LES (S.) two muſcles, whoſe of- 
fices are to draw the ſkin of the forehead 
up into wrinkles, and the contrary, 

FRONTIERS S.) the boundaries, or extreme 
parts of the kingdom, or thoſe where ano- 
ther comes to, or very near it, eſpecially 
ones of fortified towns or cities, where 

ng gariſons are continually kept. 

FRO/NTAL (S.) in ArchiteFure, a ſmall pe- 
diment put over a little door; in Phy/ich, an 
external form of medicine applied to the fore- 
head, faſtened with a bandage. 

FRONTINIA'CK (S.) a rich, pleaſant, luſ- 
cious wine, ſo called from the place of 
its th in France, 

FRO'/NTISPIECE (S.) the fore-fide or en- 
trance of a thing, uſually made more beau- 
tiful than the reſt of the work, and particu- 
larly ſpoken of the embelliſhments in picture- | 
work, put in the firſt page or title of a book, 

FRO/NTLETS (S.) ſquare pieces of hard calf- 
ſkin, including four pieces of e „ up- 
on which the Jes wrote four paſſages of 
the law, and put them on their forcheads; 
alſo any thing put or bound on the forehead, 
whether for civil or religious purpoſes. 

FRONTOVN (S.) in ArchiteFure, an ornament 
commonly called a pediment. 

FRO'PPISH or FRA'PPISH (A.) peeviſh, fret- 
ful, uneaſy, froward, croſs, hard to pleaſe. 

FROST (S.) the congealing water, &c. into 
ice, by the extreme coldneſs of the weather, 
or by ſome artificial methods of producing 
the ſame effects, by making proper mixtures 
of ſalts and other ingredients. 


FRY 

RU CCT (V.) to bring forth fruit, to 
improve, grow fruitful, and advance in 
learning, manners, or any other valuable 
qualification. | 

FRU/GAL (A.) one that huſbands his 
money well, that is very careful of avo d- 

ing all extravagant expences as well in garb 
as diet, &c. N 8 

FRUGA'LITY or FRU'GALNESS (S.) thrif- 
tineſs, ſparingneſs. good huſbandry, the op- 
poſite to extravagancy. 8 

FRUIT (S. the univerſal name for all natural 
productions, whether animal or vegetative; 
alſo the effect of a perſon's endeavours or 
actions, whether good or bad ; aiſo th» pro- 
fits ariſing by trade, rent, &c. but particu- 
larly applied to the produce of tres, as cher- 
ries, apples, pears, plumbs, &c. excl five 
of grain and herbage. 

FRUYTi#RER S.) one t' at deals in, or ſells 
fruit, particularly reſtrained to apples, pears, 
plumbs, oranges. &c excluſive of all ſorts 
of grain and herbage. 

FRUTI'TERY (S.) a room or place to kee 
or grow apples, plumbs, &c. in. 
FRUI'TFUL (S) that yields or produces 
much fruit or a plentif:] crop of any grain, 
herbage, apples, &c alſo one of a ;uick 
and ready invent ion, ſtored with fine thoughts 

or uſefn} projects. 

FRU:!'TFULNESS (S.) fertility, or yielding 
great ſtore of fruit, grain, &c hierog'yphi- 
cally repreſented by an olive-tree ; in Scalp. 
ture, by a lady fitting upon a bed, [with two 
ſmall infants hanging upon her nec! 


FROST-NAIL (S.) a particular ſtud, or way 
of making the ſhoe of a horſe, to prevent his 


ſlipping in froſty weather, 


FROY/STY (A.) inclinable to froſt, freezing, 
|; FRUMENTA/CEOUS PLANTS ;S.! fach 


very cold weather. 


FROTH (S.) a ſpume, or bubbly matter raiſed | 
upon the head of boiling or fermenting liquors. | 


FRUTI'TION |S. ) the enjoyment, poft flion, 
compaſſing, or obtaining what is defired. 
FRUIT TLESS (A.) barren, t at yields no pro- 
fit ; aſſo a vain or unſucceſsful attempt. 


as have pointed ſtalks, and like re-ds, pro- 
ducing their ſeeds in ears hike corn. 


FRO/THINESS (S.) the quality of being fro- FRUMP (V.) to pout, Jour, flout, jcer, mock, 


thy ; alſo the fooliſhneſs, emptineſs, or vani- | 
| FRUSH (S.) the tender part of a horſc's 


ty of filly people's diſcourſe. 


FROW (S.) the Dutch name for a woman, | 


taunt, or ſnub, 


heel next to the ho f. 


and in the ſame ſenſe frequently uſed in FRUSTR 4/NEOUS (A. } fruitl-fs, unſucceſs- 


Engliſh, eſpecially among the vulgar. 


le. 


ful, in vain, to no purpo 


FRO'WARD (A.) peeviſh, fretful, uneaſy, | FRU'STRATE (V.) to hinder, diſappoint, 


croſs, pettiſh, hard to pleaſe. 

FRO'/WARDLY (Part.) fooliſhly, pettiſhly, 
croſsly, pee viſhly, &c. 

FROW/ARDNESS (S.) peeviſhneſs, fretful- 
neſs, angrineſs. 

FROWN (V.] to expreſs anger or diſpleaſure 
by the external knitting of the brows or 
wrinkling the forehead, to threaten or me- 
nace by looks. 

FROW'NING (S.) knitting, or drawing up 
the ſkin of the forehead into wrinkles or 
furrows, thereby expreſſing our diſlike at, 
or to a perſon or thing. 

FROW'SY (A) muſty, of a very naſty and 
diſagreeable ſmell. 

FRO/ZEN (A.) water, &c. bardned or con- 


baulk, deceive, make void, or pieveont, 
FRUSTRA TION (S.) a hindering, prevent- 
ing, diſappointing, &c. 


FRU'STUM S.) a fragment, piece, or part 


broken or cut off rom ny whole thing; 
Mathematically, it means a part cut from 
off a pyramid or cone, by a plane parallel 
to the baſ-. 

FRY (S.) the ſ-awn or young fiſh; alſo a 
large number or company of any creatures 
whatever. 

FRY (V) a particular manner of dreſſing vie- 
tuals in an open pan over the fire, and con- 
monly by putting in oil, butter, o ifa, to 
keep the matter to be a:efied from burning 
or ſcorching, by the over heat and d. i neſe of 
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"PU L 
the pan, which is commonly made of iron, FU!LGENT or FU'LGID (A.) bright, bin- 


copper, or other metal. | 
FU'AGE (8) the tax impoſed upon every 
—_— called hearth or chimney- money. 
FUB (S.) a nick- name for a fat, unwieldy 
child or perſon. 
FUB or FOB (V.) to put off, to trick or de- 


F U M 


ing, or glittering. 

FULGURA'TION (s) the flaſhing of fire or 
lightening, which ſeems commonly to pre- 
cede thunder; in Chymiſtry, it is the opera- 
tion of reducing all metals, except flyer and 
gold, into vapours. 


ceive a perſon by a formal pretence or in- FULVGINOUS (A.) ſooty, ſmoaky, inclina- 


vented tory, made on purpoſe to take off ; 
ſon's attention, or to amuſe him, | 

FU/CATE (V.) to paint, diſguiſe, colour, or 
counterfeit a thing, b 
dantly more beautiful than it really is. 

FU/CUS (S.) a paint or waſh, particularly uſed 
by women to hide a blemiſh or imperfection, 
or to make them look younger or handſomer 
than they really are; alſo a ſea plant, by 

ſiome called alpa. 

Fo⸗ DDLE V.] to tipple, or drink much, to 
ſpend a great deal of time and * in 
drunke nneſs. 

FU /DDLER or FU/DDLE-CAP (8. one 
that loves tippling, an exceſſive drinker, or 

| drunkatd. 

FUDGE S. ) a pretence, excuſe, colour, or de- 

- ception ;z a mere fiction, where there is no | 


'reality or truth, 

FUDGE (V.) to ſteal privately, to extuſe, pal- 
- Jiate or colour a matter; to endeavour to 
make a falſity paſs for a reality, to make a 

great buſtle, and pretence of doing buſineſs, 

_ but without any riddance. 

mY" EL (S.) any ſort of materials that produce 
—— up oe when made, as coals, wood, 


FUGE 5 ) i in Mufick, is when the different 
parts of a compoſition follow each other, 
each repeating what the firſt had performed; 
and according to what and how it is per- 
formed, is called a fingle fuge, which con- 
fiſts of 5, 6, or any other number of notes, 

begun by a fingle part, and followed by a ſe- 
cond, third, &c. part ; a double fuge is when 
two or more different points move together in 
a fuge, and are alternately interchanged by 
ſeveral parts 

FU'GILE (S.) the diſtemper called an impoſt- 

- hume in the ears, 

FU GITIVE (S.) a vagabond, deſerter, or 

' run-away ; one that ſtrolls or flies from 
place to place for fear of being ſeized, taken 
up, or puniſhed for ſome offence committed; 
the goods of ſuch a perſon, being lawfully 
found after the flight, belong either to the 
king, or the lord of the manor, and are 
called fugitive goods, 

FU/LCIMENT (S.) in Mechanics, the prop, 
+ ſupport or point upon which a lever, balance, 
&c. turns, acts, or is ſuſpended, | 

FULFIL (V.) to finiſh, accompliſh, perform, 

or do a thing either according to one's own 
defires or inclinations, or that of others, 

FU'LGENCY or FU/LGENTNESS S.) vhe 
- brightaeſs, ſhiningneſs, or el of 
any n or . 2 


ge. - Pa, e--C 


ble to, or full of ſoot or ſmoak. 
FULL (A.) that has no void ſpace, or that has 
no part empty. 


making it look abun- FULL (V.) to mill or dreſs woollen cloth fit 


for the market, 

FU/LLER (S.) the operator or W in dreſ- 
fing, cleaning, and preparing manu- 
factures for the arket. 

FU'LLERS EARTH (S.) a particular ſort of 
earth uſed by the woollen manufacturers to 
cleanſe and dreſs their cloths. ' 

 FU'LLERY (CS. a work-houſeor place where 
woolien cloth is dreſſed by the fuller, 

 FULL-NVGH (Part., very cloſe or near. 

FULL O'FT (Part.) very frequent or often. 

FU/LLY (Part.) amply, largely, ſulkcientiy, 
abundantly, to the utmoſt extent. 

FU'LMINANT (A., noiſy, loud, thundering, 
roaring, bellowing, Cc. 

FU'LMINATE V., to thunder, or make a 
noiſe by ſudden guſhes ; z to threaten grievs 
ouſly or ſc verely. 

FU'/LMINATING LEGION (S. a legion of 

Chriſtian ſoldiers in the Roman army, that 
were under the command of Marcus Aurelius, 
who, when the army were ready to periſh 
for thirſt, prayed very fervently, and obtain- 
ed large ſhowers of rain, together with 2 
ftorm of thunder and lightening. © 

FULMINA”/TION (S.) the loud noiſe of a 
thunder clap; the ſtorming or threate»ing of 
a: gry perſon, the crackling or- noiſe of 
metals heated in crucibles z in the Church 
Diſcipline, it 18 the ſentence of excommuni- 
cation pronounced by ſome biſhop or other 
eccleſiaſtick, appointed by the pope, in a pub- 
lick manner, againſt lame people or nation 
he is diſplesſed with, 

FU'LNESS (S.) plenty, abundance, that has 
no want or lack of any t 

FU'/LS) ME (A.) loathſome, hateful, naſty, 
luſcious, diſagreeable, flattering, or fawning. 

FU'LSOMNESS (S.) loathſomneſs, naſtineſs; 
foulncis ; alſo too much praiſe or flattery, 

FU'LVID{ A ) of a deep or dark Wer colour 
inclmable to a red. 

FU'MBLE (V.) to do a thing] as if in the 
dark, awkwardly, lamely, or diſagreeabiy, 
witbour {kill or judgment. 

FUME (S.) a ſteam or ſmoak ariſing from any 
agitated body, eſpecially liquids ; ; alſo anger; 
vexation, fretting or — one's ſelt at 
ſame diſappointment, &c, 


FUME (V.) to reak, ſteam, or ' ſmoak 3 to 


caſt off effluviums from odoriferous bodies, 
&c. alſo to chafe, fret, rex, or torment 
one” s (cif, 


| * run. 
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FUN 
FUMI/DIT VS. J the reakineſs, ſmoakineſs, 
or ſteaming of any body whatever. 
. (A.] ſmoaking, reaking, fum- 
lag, Ream \ 
FU/MIGATE{Y.) to — e a place by raiſ- 
ing a great ſteam or ſmoak, and particularly 
applied to phyſical operations, when roſe- 
mary, frankincenſe, or other matter, is 
þurnt, in order to impregnate a perſan or 
place very ſtrongly with the ſmell of the 
burnt ingredients, uſed to take away any ill 
ſmell, occafioned by diſeaſed or dead perſons, 
or to help ſeveral diſtempers, as head-aches, 
tooth-aches, &c, alſo to ſalivate by the 
ſmoak of Mercury, | 
MIGA/TION (S.) a perfuming or purify- 
ing the air of a place by ſmoak, which is by 
burning ſweet woods, flowers, gums, Cc. 
with the Chymiſts, it is the eating away of 
metals by the ſmoke or yapour of corrofive 
ies; and with the Surgeons, it is the raiſ- 
a ſalivation by the ſmoak or fume of 
ercury, which, unleſs very ſkilfully per- 
formed, and the | perſon well prepared, is 
very dangerous, 


FU/MOUS or FU M (A.) that is apt or in- 


* clinable to yield or ſend up ſmoak or vapours. 


FUN (S.) ſport, paſtime, joking, any ſort of 
* wagviſhneſs ; alſo the buttocks, 
FUN (V.) to pleaſe, wheedle, cajole, ſooth, 
' flatter, or impoſe upon a perſon. | 
FUNAMBULA'TION (S.) the art of dancing 
upon 4 rope. 
FUNCTION (S.) the bafineſs, office or call- 
ing of a thing or perſon. 
FUND .S.) the publick ſecurity that is given 
* to the people for money borrowed of them 
by the ſtate, which 1s either by appointing 
a bank to repay the ſums borrowed, or appro- 
priating certain taxes for the diſcharge there- 
of ; alſo the publick ſtock or bank of any 
ſociety, corporation, or copartnerſhip. 
FU'NDAMENT (S.) that part of the body 
upon which we fit, commonly called the 
buttocks or breech. 
FU'NDAME/NTAL{(A.)the principal or chief 
things to be minded or taken care of; thoſe 
propoſitions upon which the whole ſtructure 
of a doctrine is raiſed, or thoſe neceſſary con- 
cerns that require the principal looking af- 
ter ; the firſt beginning of a ſcience or art; 
the foundation of a building, or the conſtitu- 
ent laws of a nation or commonwealti, 
FUNDAME/NTALLY (Pat.) according or 
* agreeable to the principles upon which a 
thing is ſaid or done. 


FU'NE RAL (S.) the laſt offices paid to the 


dead, or the ſolemn and ceremonious burial 
of a perſon, according to the particular cuſ- 
toms of particular countries; the o/d Romans, 
alter they bad cloſed the eyes of the dead, 
called out aloud to him ſeveral times, to fee 
i he was not fallen into a ſwoon, or ſome 
lethargical diſtemper; after this they waſhed 
the corps with warm water, and rubbed it 


FUN 


with perfumes ; this being done, they put z 
ſort of white gown upon him, and brought 
him to the door, with his feet to the ſtreet; 
then they ſtuck branches of cypreſs before 
the houſe : This ceremony continued ſeven 
days, and upon the eighth they carried the 
corps where it was to be hurnt, which cuſ- 
tom was introduced, becauſe the enemy 
ſhould not expoſe the dead bodies of the ſol- 
diers, that were killed in the wars; among 
people of fortune, the bier or coffin was ge- 
nerally carried by relations; and at the fune- 
rals of emperors and conſu's, the ſenators 
and magiſtrates of the republick did this of- 
fice ; but the common people ere carried by 
veſpillones, or common bearers ; when per- 
ſons of blood or eminent for their poſts in 
the government, or for remarkable actions, 
were brought to the pile, the diſtinctions of 
their quality were carried before their coffin, 
as the faſces, ſword, mace, their anceſtors in 
wax-work, the plunder they had gain d from 
the enemy, the civic, mural, &c, cron 
which they had deſeryed, or whatever mighe 
add to their figure and reputation. The pri- 
mitive Chriſtians buried their dead after the 
Fewiſh manner, firſt waſhing, then embalm- 
ing them; they wrapped the corps in fine 
linen or filk, and ſometimes put them on 
rich habits: They laid them forth three 
days, during which time they conſtantly at- 
tended the dead body, and paſſed the time in 
watching and praying by it; then they car- 
ried it to the grave, with torches or flame 
beaus, finging pſalms and hymns to the 
praiſe of God, and exprefling their hopes of 
the reſurretion. They recommended the 
dead likewiſe in their prayers, received the 
communion, and made their agapæ, or love- 
feaſts, and diſtributed alms to the poor, At 
the end of the year they made a f:eſh com- 
memoration for them, and ſo from year to 
year, beſides the ſtanding commemoration 
for the dead, always joined with the holy 
euchariſt ; they frequently put into the grave 
ſeveral things, either as marks of honour to 
the deceaſed, or to preſerve his memory, as 
the badges of his dignity, the inſtruments 
and acts of his martyrdom, an epitaph, or 
at leaſt his name, and ſometimes they threw 
in medals, laurel leaves, ſome croſſes, ard 
the goſpel ; they had a religious ambition to 
be buried near the bodies of the martvrs, 
which introduced the cuſtom of burying in 
churches and church-yards, and the cuttom 
of erecting tombs or monuments over them, 
it being the ancient cuſtom always to bury 
without the walls of the city. trom whzt 
is ſaid above, an eaſy concluſion may be made, 
how we came by our preſent cuſtoms. 
FU'NERAL ORATION {S )a ſpeech or ſer. 
mon made at the grave, or upon the death of 
a perſon of note; the Romans had a cuſtom of 
iving dead people of qualily the reſpect of an 
F ve, which was ſpoken at the great 
ſquare 


FUR 


ſquare at Rome, in the roſtra, where the 


company who attended the corps, ſtopped ; 

the ſpeaker began with the antiquity of his 

pedigree, and the figure he made in the re- 
blick ; then he ſet forth the regularity of 

his behaviour, the obligingneſs of his tem- 
per, his remarkableneſs for the diſcharge of 
ſome publick office, Sc. Sometimes theſe 
ſpeeches were made by the children ofthe de- 
ceaſed, and ſometimes by an orator appoint- 

ed by the ſtate; and this ceremony was paid 
to the ladies likewiſe, which was allowed 
them, as a reward for their generous aſſiſting 
the commonwealth upon an extraordinary 
emergence, by preſenting it with their neck- 
laces, jewels, &c, Popilia was the firſt Ro- 
man lady who had an oration pronounced at 
her funeral, which was done by her ſon 
Craſſus, and it is obſerved by Cicero, that 
Julius Ceſar did the like for his aunt Julia, 
and his wife Cornelia. 

FU'NERARY (A.) any thing belonging to a 
funeral or burial. 

FUNGO'SITY (5.) porofity, ſpungineſs, or 
full of little holes or ſpaces. 

FU/NGOUS (A.) any thing porous, full of 
ſpaces, or ſpungy, as mu „e. 

FUN GUS (5.) ſoft, pappy, ſpungy fleſh, ſuch 
as grows upon or about wounds. 

FUNK (S.) a ftrong, rank, ill ſmell, or a 
large, offenſive, ſuffocating ſmoak. 

FU'NNEL (S.) an inſtrument to convey li- 
quors out of one veſſel into another; alſo 
the ſhafts or hollows of chimneys to convey 
ſmoak out of a room, or air into a cloſe or 
confined 


lace. 
FU/NNY 2 A.) jocoſe, merry, wanton, arch, 


w . 

FU/RBELOE (S.) an ornament of ruffled or 

_ plaited linen, filk, ſtuff, c. ſewn on wo- 
mens garments, ſometimes of the ſame co- 
lour with the garnſent, and ſometimes of 
different colours. 

FU'RBISH (V.) to cleanſe, poliſh, or fit a 
thing up for uſe, particularly ſpoken of the 
gunſmiths art in cleaning, mending, and fit- 
ting up fire arms, that have lain long by, fit 
both for uſe and ornament. 

FU/RBISHER (S.) a poliſher, cleaner, bright- 
ener, or ornamenter of arms, &c. 

FU'RIES ( >.) according to the heathen poeti- 
cual ſtories, are the three daughters of Night 
and Ac beron, called Al:&o, Meg æra, and i- 
fephone, who live in Pluto's dominions, and 
are his rods to ſcourge guilty and finfu! ſouls ; 
. by ſome they are called the three evils of 
the mind, Anger, Avarice, and Concupiſ- 
cence, 

FU/RIOUS CA.) outrageous, mad, fierce,that 
cannot be ſtopped or appeaſed. 

FU'RIOUSNESS (S.) the rage, fury, or anger 
of an enraged beaſt or man, 

FURL (V.) a Sea term, fignifying to roll, 
wrap, or bind up a fail cloſe to the yard. 


FUR 

| vp cloſe, as the fail of a ſhip to the yards 
upon proper occaſions, | 

FU'RLONG S.) is a ſtated meaſure of length, 
for land, conſiſting of forty poles or perches, 
each fixteen feet and a half, or five yards and 
a half, which makes 220 yards, or the 
eighth part of an Eng/iÞ mile. 

FU'RLOUGH {S. ) a permiſſion, leave, or li- 
cence granted by a ſuperior officer to an in- 
ferior one, or to a common ſoldier, to be 
abſent a ſtated time from duty. 

FU'RMETY (S.) a pleaſant broth, or thick 
pottage, made of whole wheat hulled, ſteep- 
ed, and boiled in milk, &c. 

FU/RNACE (S.) is ſometimes ſpoken of a 
veſſel of iron, copper, &c. but generally of 
a kiln, or place ſo built and contrived, as to 
make an exceeding vehement, ſtrong fire, to 
melt ores, metals, &c. in, or to calcine 
ſtones, &c. in, of which there are various 
ſorts and forms, which take their different 
name according to the purpoſes for which 
they are built or made, 

FU/RNISH (V.) to accommodate or ſupply 
a perſon with ſuch neceſſaries, goods, or o- 
ther matters, as he wants. 

FU'RNITURE (S.) any goods, neceſſaries,or 
materials whatever, that are proper or con- 
venient to render a houſe, place, or thing, 
fit to do the office it is appointed for; and in 
Dialling, it is the art of ornamenting ſun- 
dials with the parallels of declination, length 
of the day, azimuths, almacanters, &c. be- 
ſides the common hours, 

FURR (S.) the hairy ſkins of ſuch wild beafts 
as are commonly uſed for wearing apparel, 
upon account of warmth, &c. alſo the ſedi- 
ment that adheres to veſſels in which urine is 
kept ; alſo the ſcurf that ariſes upon the 
tongue of thoſe afflited with a fever, &c. 

FURR (V.) to foul, daub, or cover with the 
ſedjment of any liquid, eſpecially urine, &c. 
in Heraldry, it is to repreſent the ſkins of 
certain wild beaſts ſeen in the doublings of 
mantlings, &c. 

FU/RRIER (S.) one who deals in Thins with 
the hair on, for the uſe of muffs, wearing 
apparel, &c. in England they particularly 
prepare the ornaments of mayors, aldermen, 
livery-men of companies, and magiſtrates, 

ublick gowns, &c. 

FU'RROWS (S.) channels or drains for watry 
lands ; alſo the little vallies between theridges 
caſt up by the plow in arable lands, &c. 

FU'R THER Part.) at a diſtance from, or be - 
yond where a perſon now is. 

FU'RTHERANCE (S.) a helping, promot - 
ing, affifting, forwarding, &c. 

FU'RTHERMORE (Part.) over and above, 
or beſides what has been ſaid or done already. 

FU'RTHEST or FU'RTHERMOST (A.) at 
the greateſt diſtance. 

FU'RY (S.) rage, madneſs, frenzy ; alſo the 
ſprightlineſs of poetical writi 


FU'RLING (S.) tying, binding, or wrapping | 


Writings. 
FURZ 8. a fort of 1 heath or wild 
(.) prickly 
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broom, that grows upon commons and un- 
cultivated places, and which the count. y- 
folks uſe for firing to heat ovens, &c. | 

FUSE or FUSEE” (S.) a ſpindle or ſtaff upon 
which another thing rolls, &c. in Warch- 
making, it is that conical part drawn by the 
ſpring, about which the chain or firing is 
wound; in Gunnery, it is an appendage of a 
bomb or granado ſhell, by which the compo- 
fition within is fired, confiſting of a wooden 
pipeor topfilled with wild- fire, or ſome other 
proper combuſtible, ſo made and contrived, 
as to burn as long as the bomb is in motion 
from the mouth of the mortar to the place 
where it is to fall ; alſo the name of a por- 
table or hand- gun. 

FUSIBVLITY (S.) a fitneſs, aptneſs, or readi- 
neſs to melt, run, or become liquid by the 
heat of a ſtrong fire, as lead, gold, &c. 

FU'SIL (S.) in Heraldry, is a bearing of a 
rhomboidal figure, ſlenderer than the lozenge, 
having its upper and lower angles more acute 
than its collateral or middle ones. 

FU'SILE or FU'SIBLE (A.) that may be 
melted, run, or caſt, 

FUSILEE/R or FUSILIE/R(S. a foot-ſoldier, 
armed with, or carrying a muſket or fuſee. 

FU'SION S.) the melting or ſolution of ores, 
or metals, for caſting, founding, refining,&c. 

FU/SSOCKS (S. ) a lazy, fat wench, one who 

- delights in idleneſs and gluttony. 

FUST (S.) the ſhatt of a column, or that part 

from the aſtragal to the capital; ſometimes 
called the naked of a column. 

FU/STIAN (S.) a fort of ſtrong cotton cloth, 
made for frocks or outer coats of men or boys 
&c. alſo an affected rumbling, made uſe ot 
by mean writers, to make them look formi- 
dable to the ignorant, by uſing many uncouth 
and hard words to convey their ideas, which 
might be much better done in familiar and 
common expreſſions. 

FU'STICK or FU STOCK (S.) a wood im- 
ported from the Antille iſlands in the We/t- 
Indies, for the uſe of dying. in which art it 
is exceeding uſeful, and with a ſmall aſſiſtance 
produces a beautiful gold colour; it is uſed 
alſo as an ingredient in black ; there is ano- 
ther ſort brought from Lay, Frowvence, &c 
uſed to dye a dark brown, or coffee - colour. 

FU'STI-LUGS (S.) a fat, dirty, naſty, rank, 
1]1-ſmelling wo an. 

FU'STINESS (S) rankneſs, muſtincſe, or a. 
unpleaſant ſmell or frowfineſs, that ariſe: 
from ſweat, or a half dry d, moiſt cloth tha. 
has lain folded tog ther wet, &c. 

FU'STY (A.) ra. Kk, muliy, 1 ſcented. 


FU'TILE A. babbling, talkative, fooliſh, 


that cannot keep his own countel. 

FU TIL tNESS (S. ) weakneſs, vanity, blab- 
bi g, filliveſs- lightneſs, &c, 

FU” 'YGCKS or OC i KOOKS (S. 1, 
dp building, are theoſ: compatiing timber: 
w in give the breadth anc bearing to the 


thip, which are ſcarted to the ground um- 


GAB 


bers; and becauſe no timbers of that com- 
paſs can be found long enough, to go up 
thro' all the fide of the ſhip, thoſe com- 
timbers are ſcarfed one into the other; 
ſe next the keel are called the lower 


rocks. 
FU/TURE or FUTU'RITY (S.) the time 
not yet come, or that will hereafter be. 
FUZZ (v.) to unweave or unravel, like the 
ends of ſtuffs, 32 &c. 
FY or FIE (Part. ſhame, out upon you, 
abominable, naſty, &c. 


G. 


Is the ſeventh letter and fifth conſonant 

in our alphabet, but in the Greek and ori- 
ental languages it is the third ; it is one of 
the mutes, and cannot be ſounded without 
the aſſiſtance of ſome vowel. It is frequently 
changed by Latin authors in their preterper- 
fect tenſes into C, and ſometimes into S or 
X ; the Ancients made frequent uſe of N for 
Gn, as the Spaniards do now; it was an- 
ciently uſed for a numeral, and ſignified 400; 
with a daſh, thus, G, 40,000; in Mufich, 
it is the mark for the treble cliff, and is now 
made uſe of for almoſt all the upper parts a- 
bove the baſs,except in church muſick where 
the tenor cliff is ſtill retained z in Englih it 
has a hard and ſoft ſound, as in happens to 
come before particular letters, viz, before a, 
o, and u, generally a hard or cutteral ſound, 
as in game, gore, gun, &c. and before e and 
i, a ſoft or eaſy ſound, as in geſture, giant, 
&c, gh at the end of words ſounds like ff, 

* as rough, tough, &c. it is written in many 
words where the ſound is not perceived, as in 
fign, reign, &c, / 

GA/BARA (S.) a preſerved or embalmed dead 
body, which the &£gyprtians frequently kept 
in their houſes, eſpecially of ſuch of their 
friends as died with the reputation of great 
piety and holineſs, or martyrs, by which 
means they ſuppoſed they paid them more 
honour than if they buried them, wrapping 
them up in ſeveral fine linen cloths, with 
balms and ſpices; 

GA'BBLE (V.) to talk loud and faſt, to chat - 
ter, or wm fooliſhly, impertinently, or in- 
coherently, 

GA'BEL (5.) anciently it was a ſort of duty, 

or ſervice, rerdered to the king or lord; but 

now it is applied to cuſtom, taxes, and im- 

roſts upon any ſort of commodity whatever; 

though at firſt it was applied to ſalt only, 
among the French, from whom the word 
comes. | 

GABIONA'DE (S.) in Fertifcatian, is a bul- 
wark made with gabions. 

GA'BIONS (S.) in Har, are baſkets filled 

| | vic 


. 
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witch earth, and placed upon the batteries a- 


bout four foot diameter; and five or fix foot 


- high; to deſtroy which, the befieged throw 
among them lighted foggotd well ſmeared 

: with pitch, &c; 

GA/BLE-END (S.) in Carpentry, is the up- 
right triangular end of a houſe, from the 

eaves to the ridge. 

GA'BLOCKS of GA/FFLETS (S.) falſe ſpurs 

made of filver, ſteel; c. put over the na- 
tural ones of game or fighting-cocks, at the 

time of fighting-matches. 

GABRIEL S.) one of the principal angels or 
meſſengers of God, whoſe name ſignifies the 
ſtrength of God; the ſcripture mentions him 
as being ſent upon many occaſions ; as to 
Daniel, to explain to him the viſion of the 
ram and the goat, and the myſtery of the 
ſeven weeks; to Zachary, to declare to him 
the future birth of Fobn the Baptiſt ; to the 
Virgin Mary, to acquaint her that ſhe ſhould 
conceive and bring forth our Lord JeſusChriſt 

without the converſation of any man, &c, 
The eaſtern people have added a great deal 
to the ſcripture account of this angel ; the 
Mabometans call him the faithful ſpirit ; 
the Perfians, by way of metaphor, the pea- 
cock of heaven; it is now commonly uſed 
as a proper name of men among us. 

GAD(S:) the ſon of Jacob and Zilpab, Leab's 
ſervant, whom, according to the cuſtom of 
the Eaſt, Leah gave to Jacob, becauſe ſhe 

bad no childten herſelf, that ſhe n ight adopt 
what were the offspring of her ſervant; from 
him one of the tribes of Hrael was called, 
which when they came out of Egypt were 
45;650 men z alſo the name of a prophet 
who was David's friend, and who fullowed 
him in all his troubles from Sau/”s perſecu- 
tion; alſo an heathen deity mentioned in ſe- 
veral paſſages of ſcripture, as Iſaiab xlv. 11; 
Kc. The Arabians call the planet Jupiter, 
or whatever they imagine good and benefi- 
cent, Cad; it is alſo a meaſure of length, 
or a geometrieal perch ; alſo a ſ all bar of 
ſteel kept to be heated and quenched in liquor 
to drink, in diſordets of the ſtomach, where 
the retentive faculty has been too much 
weakened, in order to ſtrengthen it. 

GAD (v.) to ſtraggle, range, or wantonly go 
abroad without any neceſſary call, or valua- 
ble buſineſs inviting thereto. 

GA DDING (A.) raitbling, roving, wander- 
ing, or loitering about from place to place, 
without any real call or buſineſs, 

GAD FLY (O.) a troubleſome, large, ſtinging 
fly, by ſome called the gad bee, 

GA'FFER (S.) a familiar word moſtly uſed in 
the country for maſter. 

GA'GATES (S.) a ſtone that ſmells, when 
rubbed, like brimſtone, and will take fire 
very eaſily. 

GAGE or GAUGE (S.) a ſtandard, i ſtru- 
ment, meaſure, or rod, upon which are fixed 
certain numbers to make or meaſure caſks 


2 


GAL 
ould contain; in Foynery, it ls an iron peg 
put into a ſtick tg ſtrike a line or 2 
equal diftancesz alſo a pledge, ſurety, or ſe- 
entity for the doing or performing ſome- 
thing z the gage of a ſhip is ſo many feet of 
water as ſhe draws; 
Miatber-Gage, is a Sea term for one ſhip 
that is to the wind, or has that advantage © 
ano het. i 27 ot dats 
GAGE ot GAUGE (V.) to find out the con- 
; tents or meaſure of any veſſel of capacity. 
GA'GER or GAU'GER (S. any — 5 that 
meaſures, or finds out the capacity of liquid 
meaſures or veſſels, and is commonly ſpokeri 
of an officer of the exciſe upon ale, beer, &c. 
GAGG (S.) an inſtrument put in the mouth, 
frequently uſed by thieves or houſe-breakers, 
which prevents or hinders people from ſhut- 
ting their mouths, and thereby tncapacitates 
them from crying or calling out for afliſ- 
tance. 


— 


that may keep the jaws full ſtretched, and 
unable to ſhut or cloſe together. 
GA'GGLING (s.] the noiſe made by a gooſe, 
or company of . 

GAVLLARD (S.) a dance that moves in 4 
briſk, lively manner, ſomewhat like a jig. 
GAIN (S.) any advantage, benefit, profit, or 
lucre whatever. 

GAIN V.) to get advantage, profit, benefit, 
or increaſe, 

GAVNESS or GAVETY (S.) cheerfulneſs, 
briſkneſs, finery, gallantry, &c. 
GAI'NFUL (A.) profitable, beneficial, advan- 
tageous, ſomething that es a man's 
ſubſtance or eſtate. 

GAUNEULNESS (S.) profitableneſs, advan- 
tageouſneſs, beneficialneſs, &c. 
GAINSAY/ (V.) to oppoſe, contradict, deny, 
or forbid. 

GAIUNSBOROUGH {S. in Lincolnſbire, was 
formerly but a ſmall town; but lately by its 
convenient and pleaſant ſituation on the banks 
of the Trent, by which means ſhips go and 
come to and from London directly, trade is 
prodigiouſly encreaſed, and the buildings 
much enlarged ; the market is very great 
weekly on Tueſday 3 there has very lately 
an act paſſed to rebuild the par.ſh-church ; 
beſides which there are meetings for moſt of 
the noted different opinions among the diſ- 
ſenters ; it is diſtant from Lond-n 115 com- 
puted, and 137 meaſured miles, 
GALA'/CTITES (S.) a fort of brittliſh fone 
that when broke or ground, diffolves into a 
liquor like milk; allo a fort of earth called 
milk marle. 

GALA'NGAL (S.) a Medicinal root brought 
from the Eaſ - Indies, the produce of a tree 
of the ſame name, of which there are two 
kinds, the greater and the leſſer, whoſe vir 
tues are much the ſame, and uſed with good 


els ; it is uſed alſo by the vinegar-makers. 


by, that they may know what they do, or 


| GALAXY 


GAGG (V.) to force ſomething into the mouth | 


ſucceis in diſorders of the ſtomach and bow- - 
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GA ; 
thatlong, white, 


2 S.) in 
luminous track, which to encompaſs 
N "the heavens og Bop nary ſcarf, or girdle, 
_  eafily perceivable-in. a clear night when the 


moon does. not thine ; before the invention 


of 22 the learned were divided in 
their opinions about what it was, ſome: 
| fin it with Ariftetle to be a collection 
of vapours, others an innumerable: quantity 
of 2 not viſible to the naked eye, which 
7e it is alſo 
called 


GA'LBANUM (s.) « Mb af gum or ſweet 
ſpice of a fat or unctuous ſubſtance, iſſuing 
from the incifion of a plant much like to 
19 now uſed in phyſical prepara- 
tions, and formerly 412 Hrs 
N . — 
GALE (S.) a Sea term for a currency of air, 
or F ſo they ſay a 


© freſh gale, ora „ when the wind 
| ow 17 hard, and —— is a gen- 
CALSASSE (S.) the veſſel that goes 
with oars, low - built and heavy ; it may car- 


large guns, with a ftern capa- 
ble of Holding a large number of muſque- 
teers.: it uſes both ſails and cars; the 
rowers are under cover; it has three maſts 
that cannot be taken 'or lowered ; theſe 
veſſels are uſed only by the Venetian. 

GA'LEN (S,) an Nec ar phyfician of Perga- 
mus, who lived in the ſecond century, in 50 

of Marcus Antoninus Philoſypbus ; he 

yg cop have been a great enemy both to 
the Jews and Chriſtians; that he was a 

- great her, and an admirable phyſi- 
cian, and that having wrought ſome extra- 

cures, he was looked on as a con- 
jurer, and for that reaſon forced to fly Rome, 
He introduced the way of ice in phyfic 
to this day called the G ical ; he wrote 
200 books, 30 of which were burnt along 
with the temple of Peace, 

CA'LENIST (S.) one who practiſes phyſick 
after the reſcriptions, or according to the 
method of Galen, which now takes in all 
22 medicines, or whatever is not chy- 


GA'LE cons or GA'LLIONS (S.) thoſe Spa- 
3 that are ſent to Vera Crux in the 
ft - 2 to fetch the bullion from New- 
Spain ; if the ſame ſhips are employed in any 
_ expedition, they go by another 


GALL 8.) in Phyfick, that yellow, bitter 
Juice or humour commonly called bile, 
ſecreted from the blood in the glands of 
the liver, and depoſited in a peculiar re- 
ſervoir, called the gal bladder, or by 
way of emphaſis the gall, which of di- 

| vers creatures is uſed for ſeveral uſes, 

22 ſheep and ox galls for waſhing, 

or cleaning the greaſe out of woollen 


— 


, 


— 
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OALL. .) to fret, teaze, ver, torment 3 
alſo to rub off the ſkin by riding, walking, 
or working, 

GA'LLANT (A.) gay, briſk, lively, fine, ci- 
vil, accompliſhed, genteel, brave, courage 

ous, bold, or daring. 

GALLA/NT (S.) a lover, beau, or ſpark, parti- 
culatly ſpoken of one that is kept by, or cri- 
minally converſes with another man's wife. 

GALLANTIZE (V.) to act or play the gal- 

lant, and principally ſpoken of unlawful or 

too familiar converſation with women. 

GA'/LLANTNESS or GA'LLANTRY (s.) 

braveneſs, courageouſneſs, valour ; alſo in- 

trigue or amour. 

GA'LLERY (S.) in ArchiteFure, is a covered 

lace in a houſe a great deal longer than 

= . 


end of in Fortification, it is a 
covered walk made of timber, ſerving for 
the ſafe paſſage of a ditch; in a Ship, it is 

balcony facing the great cabin, made for 


each bench, — are commonly that 
bave committed offences the tate, 
and are condemned to this flavery as a puniſh- 
ment for their crimes; in Printing, the 
wooden frame, or inſtrument, into which 
the compoſitor empties the letters out of 
his compoting-ftick, as often as it is filled, 
till it contains the matter of a page, is 
called a galley, 

GA'LLI (S.) the prieſts of Cybele, mether of 
the gods, ſo called from the river Gallus, in 
Phrygia, of which they drank before they 
began their ſacrifices, becauſe the water of 
that river infuſed a ſort of madaeſs into them, 
which they called divine ; they celebrated 
their feftivals by running about like mad- 
men, uſing extravagant, merry poſtures, and 
beating upon little brazen drums ; they alſo 
caſtrated themſelves, becauſe the goddeſs 
was to be ſerved by none but eunuchs. | 
GA'LLIARD (S.) a briſk, lively dance, much 
like to a jig, the mufick whereof cof is compoſ- 
ed in triple time. 

GA'LLICAN (A.) ſomething belonging to the- 
French nation, church, or people. 
GA/LLICISM (S.) a phraſe in ſpeech ſpoke or 
wrote in Engliſh, in the mode or manner of 
the French tongue or language ; the ſame 
with Idiom. 

GALLIGA'SKINS (S.) a ſort of wide - knee d 
breeches worn over others, and commonly 


Uoths, coats, or butchers aprous, 


« 


called trowſers, 
Tt . GALLIMA'WFRY 


GAL 


 GALLIMA'WFRY-(S.)s: confuſed mixture 


of divers ſorts of meats, or other matters 


2 y latgely for that permiſſion, and theſe 
— called regiſter ſbips, Which import gold, 
| filver, and precious ſtones, quinquina, 


GA'LLIOT 68.) a ſmall galley or brigantine 
duilt very lightly, and defigned for. chace ; 
the has but.one-maſt, and can both ſail and 
« row; having 16 or 20 ſeats for rowers; each 
ſeaman acts as 9 having . ly- 
ing by him, to uſe upon quitting his oar. 
GA'LLOCHES (S.) 2 ſort of leather clogs 
that cover good part of the ſhoes, particu- 
- larly at and about the toes. 2 
GALLON (S.) an Eagliſh meaſure of capaci- 
ty for both liquid and dry things of ſundry 
_ fazes, and though they are all ſub-divided in- 
to four quarts, eight pints, &c. yet that for 
wine contains but 231 cubic inches, or about 
eight pounds averdupoize of pure water, that 


for ale or beer 282 inches, and that for grain, | 


&. 272 cubic inches. 


GALLOO'/N or GA'LOON S.) a ſort of nar- 


that a horſe can move in, of which there are 


divers ſorts, as the hand gallop, half gallop, | 


_ full gallop, Sc. 'S. 
GA'LLOWAY (S.) a faddle-horſe of the 
ſmaller ſize. - AA 
GA'/LLOWS (S.) à frame of wood made in 


divers forms, ſometimes repreſenting only 24 


— i Anat" a hon 
demned by the law to ſuffer death, except in 
fore particular ela alſo apart of »prit- 


1 e 

GA/LLOWSES (S.) certain ſtraps with eyes 

ſowed to the en of them, to hook up ſchool · 
boys breeches, or of ſuch perſons whoſe hips 
are very lender. 

GALLS (8) commonly called Aleppo galls 
are a particular kind of vegetable —— or 
excreſcences like nuts, that grow upon the 

hardeſt ſpecies of oak, and uſed in dying, 


making ink, &c, which although they are | 
as hard as ſhells, are nothing but the caſes of | 


inſets that are bred in them, and whic 


CA'LWAY Gb lit, rind” and die 
Hops tho che Metropolis er the 
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Mins, | GAME: (V.) to play at cards, hed; Ec. 


for the lucre of getting or winning ano- 
ther's money; alſo to ridicule, banter, or 
. run” a perſon Yown,' | 
GA/MESOME: (A.) ' wanton, frolic! 
airy, briſk,” full of unluckineſs. 


any ſport or "diverſion 5; but particularly 


C 
GA'MMON (8.) the thigh or ham, partieu- 
larly of a hog alſo a term in a play called 


» back pammon, 
GA'MMOT (S.) ſport, play, mirth, jollity, 
GA'MUT (S.) the ſcale or De wo willing 

whereby a perſon in vocal or inſtrumental 
muſic knows how to diſtinguiſh and regulate 
the tones in a compoſition, | | 
.GA'NDER (8. the be or male gooſe, 
{GA'NDERING- (S:) ſpoken of a man that 

goes a whoring While his wife lies in, 

ANG (S.) a company or crew of men going 
together upon ſome exploit or affair; ſo in 

wat time, when ſeamen go about to impreſs 

men for the ſea-ſervice, they are called a 

preſi- gang; fo in a Ship, that part where 

they go backwards and forwards in, is called 
the gang-way. | 


| 2 my 
GANG (V.) to go, walk, or paſs from place 


of the largeſt ad moſt conſiderable rivers i 
the world, diſcharging itſelf into the bay of 
Bengala, through five ſeveral mouths, that 
- form many iſlands ; in the narroweſt part it s 
two leagues over, and its broadeſt above five ; 
fome-are of opinion, that it is one of the 
four rivers that ran through paradiſe, and the 
| ſuperſtition of thoſe parts has rendered the 
waters of it ſacred, for which reaſon, even 
kings come to it in diſguiſe, to bathe in it, 
and others ſend 5 or 600 leagues for it, to 
drink ; it being deemed the greateſt rarity at 
every feaſt, vaſt ſums of money are made by 
the ſale of it. It is repreſented in Painting, 
in the ſhape of a rude and barbarous ſavage, 

with ed brows, of-a fierce and cruel 


little | countenance, crown'd with a palm, and with 


$ a pitcher, 
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GAR 


* as is uſual to other floods, and a 
| rhinoceros by his fide. 
GANGRENE V.) to contract a deadiſh cor- 


2 attended ee ne ing 


| nd mortification- 
aa . 
ti cation, the part 


Eke bs: taining eng ſents 


of a hip that i tend to ber keel on the 


outfide. 
| of pin and has of nate et; its ſeat GA/RBOARD-STAKE 8.) that ſeam in = 


| s in the fleſh, which it corrupts, conſumes, 


hke the. glove, by way of chal- 
. lenge; in Surgery, it is a ſort of bandage or 


ſhip that is next her keel. 


CARD or CUARD{(S.) prote&ion or defence, 


eſpecially ſpoken of the !ife-gard or yeoman 
+ tas guard to the prince; alſo the plate e 
the bottom of the hilt of a ſword; in Low, 
it is the management or guardianſhip of per- 
ſons under age, ideots, &. | 


on guard; and in Heraldry, a creature 
forward. 


faded, and looking right 


8 ceremony the - gawni/te was frequently GARDANT (A.) one keeping watch, or 


ſbaathe for the hand, when violently bruiſed, | GA/RDEN (S.) any pleafant place ſtored »vith 


_ being four or five yards long, to round 

each finger, and the whole hand. 
GANTLOPE (S.) a puniſhmentinflicted upon 
ſoldiers for ſmaller offences, which confifts 


flowers, fruits, fine walks, &c. uſu- 
ally divided into three forts, viz. flower gar- 
dem, fruit gardens, and kitchen gardens, fo 
called from the produce of each. 


2 their being ſtripped bare to the waiſt, and | GA RDENING (S.) the art of cultivating, im · 


7 run thro the company 


roving, and knowing how to lay out gardens, 
. , pleaſure, and ad 


vantage. 
GA'RDINER or GARDEN ER (S.] one 


ned in or employed about — dreſ- 
fing, keeping, and i 


the offender a cut or ſlaſh there with. GA'RGARISM or GA'RGLE 8. a — 
GA'NYMEDE (s.) a perſan kept for ſodomi- - nal drink prepared to waſh, open, or cleanfe 


_ tical practices, ſo called from a beautiful 


young man ſaid to he raviſhed by 
and made his c. M 


the mouth or throat from phlegm, & c. in 


| any Giftorppess'or upp: any occaſion what- 


ever. 


ohn pews — GARGARY'SS or GA/RGLE V.) to waſh, 


* — 1 


dA van ($.) a freeing a priſon |, 
from thoſe that are confined. therein. 


open, or cleanſe the throat or mouth with a 
lotion prepared for the-occafion, when a per- 
ſon, through ilinefs; 3 or almoſt 
choaked with phlegm, &c 


GAO/LER (S.) one that looks after and takes G RO RT (S.] a mortal diſeaſe in cattle, 
care of gal, and the n. that are OA“ ROI. (S.) a diſorder or diſcaſe that par- 


ticularly affects geeſe. 
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GAP (S.) an oprnor e dooken plac iwa beige, 4 — (S.) with Hunters, is the prin- 
a knife, 


wall, edge ontinued W 


part of a deer's heart. 


hiſtory, & Gat LE (S.) the gullet; alſo a lotion pre- 


GAPR(Y. de open the mouth wide, likeran | 


affrighted perſon, or like one a yawning. 


pared to cleanſe and waſh the KID of a 
fick or diſeaſed perſon with. 


GA PING (S.) ſtaring, loitering, or dN at GA'RISON (S.) ſometimes means the caſtle, 


a thing; yawning. 
GARB (S.) the cloathing or . 
- alſo a term in Heraldry, for a wheat-theaf, 
which is ſuppoſed the emblem of plenty. 
GA'RBAGE (S.) the entrails of any. creature, 
s the fat, tripe, guts, c. 


' tower, or walled town, furniſhed with guns, 
-amutiunition, men, &c. for the defence' of 
that particular place, or the country round 
about it; ſometimes it fignifies only the 
ſoldiers” refiding: there j and ſometia es it 
| fignifies a whole army going into winter 


GA/RBEL(S.) a plank next the keel of a | - Fuaztees. 


ſhip, called alſo a gabbard ; ys wag 


— — 28 as ſpices, ſugar, plumbs. &c. 
GA'RBLER 2 of great antiquity in 
the ci y of x. empowered to enter into 

any ſhop, warehouſe, g, to view and ſearch 

drugs, &c. and to garble or them. 


A RBON (V.) to furniſh a place of defence 
wich a proper number; of ſoldiers, or to dii- 
o of an army in winter quarters, . 
ARLAND (s.) a fort of ornameat forthe 
head; in the nature of a crown, made of 
flowers,” feathers, and other decorations : 
 Anciently, the poets, prieſts, and oven the 
victims chat were to be ſacrificed, were 

\ yoo nr tr Botnm! l env 


LI 


GAR 


- crowned'with gerlande 3 and to this day we 

have n cuſtom at wakes; to dreſs — 

with geriands, and the milk -maids of 

don dreſs up their pails the four firſt days in 
- May, and ſo viſit their cuſtomers, attended 
i " fidlers, &c. where they dance, and 

commonly receive money; in a Ship, that 
Collar of à rope chat is wound about the 

head of the main-maſt, to the ſhrouds 


is called a garla | 
34ER a frong-ſcented and hot- 
taſted plant, uſeful upon many nn. 


ef ly againſt windy diſofders. 

GARMENTS. }any fort of cloathing or co- 
vering of the body. 

GA'RNER (S.) a ftore-houſe, or granary for 
any ſort of grain. 

GARNET (S.) the tackle with which goods 

are hoiſied into and out of a ſhip; alſo the 
name of a precious tone of the carbuncle 


kind 

GA'RNISH(V. ) to adorn, rau dee beau · 
- tify, or ſet off. 

GA'RNISH(S.) a fee of treat claimed by pri- 
ſoners, of all thoſe who come under the 


- fame misfortune, at theirfirſt commitment 


or entrance 3 alſo the flowers, ſlices of le- 
mans, &c, that cooks put about their diſhes, 
hen they ſerve them up to table, 
GARNISHEE' S.) a Law _— for the 
ty in whoſe bands money is 
or arreſted, 
GA'RNISHER 13 ) one employed about orna- 


enting any 
OA RNISHMENT (S-) notice or warning 
given to one for his appearance, for the bet- 
ter furniſhing the cauſe and court. 
GA'RNITURE (S.) any ſort of furniture or 
ornament in a room or chamber, &c, 
GA*RRET (S.) the uppermoſt room or oor, 
that is habitable; in a houſe.  ' 
GARRETTEE/R (S.) one who lives in a gar 
ret, commonly ſpoken of poets and other 
authors; alſo of thoſe who hide or 
conceal themſelves upon account of debt. 


GARRU/LITY or GA'RRULOUSNESS{S.) | . 


talkativeneſs, prating, chattering, &. 

GA'RRULOUS CA.) one inclined to talk, 

te, or chatter too much. 

GA'RSTANG (S.) in Lanc „an indiffe- 
rent town, on the Wyre ; but its market is 
large, weekly on Thurſday ; diftant from 
London 175 computed, and 225 meaſured 


miles. 

GA'RTER(S, \ in Heraldry, is the moiety or 
half a bend; alſo a ribband ov other proper 
ſtuff to wind about the leg to keep the ſtock- 

- Ings from falling down; among us here in 
Enyland, there is a moſt noble order of 
knighthood called by this name, of which 
the king is-always the head: As tothe rea- 
ſon of the inftitution, -as it did not proceed 
from ſo trivial a as a lady's garter, 
ſo neither had king Edward III. who was 
the founder of 3 any e Ein, A. 

i Larter or leathern thong, 


* 


his intereſt; with this yiew he 


7 . 2 3 LF” a * 
* * at <P *, 


ard I. in upon "hen, 
eee of his offi. 
core, to ahimate ro, pe, by ſuch 4 
particular diſtinction; — 
ing a prince of a walks dif 


gage in a war with te Goren, an it his buz 


fineſs'to engage the beſt ſoldiers in Europe in 

projected the 
Netting up king Arthur's round table, and 
proclaimed a ſolemn tilting, to invite 


ers of courage and quality to the e $ 


— lace for this ſolemnity was fired at 

Windſor, for which purpoſe, on New-Tears- 
Day 1344, he publiſhed has royal letters of 
protection, for the ſafe coming and return of 
ſuch foreign knights as were willing to hazard 


their reputation at this publick tilting, and 


ordered. "that this entertainment ſhould be 
held annually at the ſame 2 
tide; all the knights, during this 

were entertained magnificently at the king's 
expence, eating together at a table 200 foot 
diameter, which he called the round table 
to countermine this project, Philip de Talis 
the French king, made uſe of a fimilar ex- 
pedient at his own court, inviting the mar- 
tial men of fame and character, in aly and 
Germany, for fear they ſhould be pre- 


- toEdward; this thought proving fi 


EY 


attached, 2. 


gave 4 check to king Edward's defign. 
Ward having lately given his garter for the 
fignal of a fortunate battle; he took occafion 
from thence'to inſtitute this order, making 
the garter the diſtinction of it; 
from vhenes that ſelect number, whom he 


incorporated into a fraternity, is called Equi= 


tes aureee periſcelidis,” or — 2 


ter. By this garter, the knights com 


ons are ſymbolically put in mind to 


7" the maxims of good faith, ſincerity; and re- 


ligion, to puſh an enterprize with reſolu- 
tion, but not to undertake any thing con- 


trary to the ſtatutes of the order; not to 


violate the engagements of friendſhip, the law 
of arms, the privileges of peace, or to do 
thing contrary to articles of probity and 


"Lone This noble order was founded in 


the twenty - third year of the reign of king 


Edward 111; Anno 1350; the — oc or 
tectors of it were the Holy Trinity, the 
Bly: 4 Zin, St. George, and St. Edward 

; and as it is the moſt noble, ſo 


| 21 is the l ancient of any lay-ord er now 


in uſe in Europe; the number of the knights 
companions of the order are 25, beſides the 
king, the ſovereign of the order. To qualify 
a perſon for this honour, he muſt be a per- 


. How: of an unblemiſh'd character, not under 


the degree of knight, and one that cannot be 
charged with abetting a pa A 
gainſt his prince. He muſt 
born, nnn 2 
tutes explain it, a gentleman by name, arms 
and blood; ſo that no knight that has been 
NE el hereſy, N or can be 
charged 
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 'Eharged withcowardice, is capable of being 


elected a companion of the order, and may 
| „ 1 conviction n he 
is like wiſe li e ee pleaſure 
4 he fonts of Me atk 
be muc i y 
| — him uncapable of maintaining his 
_ charafter honourably. The habit of the or- 
der, upon ſolemn days, is the garter, man- 
tle, _— A. — one ares they 
u e co are onlyobligꝰ 

2 garter, the collar of the order, 
and the great George ; at the middle of the 
collar, hangs the 5 St. Gecrge, fitting 
on horſeback, who having thrown the dra- 
gon upon his back, encounters him with a 
tilting-ſpear z the garter, which is blue, was, 
at the foundation of the order, appointed to 
be worn a little below the knee of the left 
leg, which ſtill continues, having this motto 

aht on it, Henri ſoit qui mal y penſe, 


wy was made in French, 3 — 
our king poſſeſſed the part 
France, and was at war for whole, and 


our laws were then in the French language, 


which was alſo unj —_ at the Eng- 
liſh court; beſides the 2 e-mentioned, 
is college or tion conſiſts of a dean 


and 12 canons, beſides petty canons, vergers, 
and other inferior officers ; to which are add - 
ed 26 poor knights, who have no other main- 
tenance but allowance of this college, 

which is given them in conſideration of their 
prayers, in behalf of the ſovereign and the 
companions, and by way of reward for their 
former ſeryice in the ; there are alſo 
ſome conſiderable officers belonging to this or- 
der, as the prelate of the order, which is 

only an office of honour, without any profit 
annexed, and this is ſettled on the biſhoprick 
of Wincheſter, The chancellor of the gar- 
ter, is the biſhop of Saliſbury for the time 
being. The officer of regiſtry belongs to the 
deanery of Windſor ; there is alſo an officer 
called garter principal king at arms, whoſe 
buſinef is to manage and martial their ſo- 
lemnities at their inſtallation and feaſts, 
Laftly, they have an officer called the black 
rod ; the college is in the caſtle of Windſor, 
with the chapter-houſe,” and chapel of St. 
George, built by king Edward III. 

GCA'RTER (V.) to tie or bind up the ſtock · 
ings with a garter, | 

CA'RTER KING AT ARMS (S.) a perſon, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to attend the ſervice of 
the garter, for which he is allowed a mantle 
and badge, a houſe in Mind ſor-Caſtie, and 
penſions both from the ſovereign and knights, 
alſo fees. He carries the rod and ſceptre at 
every feaſt of St.George, when the ſovereign 
is preſent, notifies the election of ſuch as are 
new choſen, attends the ſolemnity of their 
inſtallations, and places their arms over their 
ſeats, carries the garter to foreign kings and 
princes, for which ſervice it is uſual to join 
him in commiſſion with ſome peer, 


8 Av 
GA'SCOIN (s.) the inner part of the thigh a7 


— a 


— — 
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GASH (S.) a large or deep ant in any fleſhy 


Y. 

ASH V.) to ſeparate or part aſunder by cut- 
ting deep into a thing, | 
GASP (V.) to firuggle hard for breath,' to 

open the mouth wide to ſuck in air, 

GA/STLINESS CS.) paleneſs, diſmalneſs, 
frightfulneſs, terribleneſs, &c. | 

GA'STLY (Part.) terribly, frightfully, pale, 
diſmal, like a ghoſt or ſpirit. 

GA'STROMANCY or GASTROMA/NTIA 
(S.) a ſort of divination practiſed by theAn- 
cients, by means of words ſeeming to come 
out of the belly, or by the prectnded appear- 
ance of certain figures raiſed by magick in 
the bottom of a glaſs or other rent 
veſſel, | 

GASTRO'TOMY (S.) the ion of cut- 
ting open the belly, and which is in 
called the Ceſarean ſection. 

GATE (S.) the large, outward door or en- 
trance into a court, palace, town, &c. and 
when conſidered as a part of a fortification, 
is made of very ſtrong planks and iron bars, 
&c. intermixed, to withſtand the ſudden 
ſhocks of an enemy; alſo the geſture 
manner of a perſon's carrying his body in 
walking; alſo a long chain of mountains 
that ftretch quite through the peninſula of 
India Un this fide the Ganges, from the 
kingdom of Cambaya or Cape Comorin, di- 
viding it into two equal parts, the one weſt, 
and the other 72 1 | 

GA'THER (V.) to or bring many 
things into one place; alſo to pull off fruit 
from trees, when ripe, or nearly ſo. 

GA'THERING (S.) a collection of money, 
wares, humours, &c. into one place, or at 
one time, and often means a charity for the 
preſent relief of perſons that have ſuffered 
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GA'THERS (S.) the heart, liver, lights &c. 
of a ſheep, calf, &c. 
GAU'DI (S.) ſhewineſs, fineneſs, exceſ- 
=_ gaiety, or affected, rich, fine coloured 
t 


GAU / D (A.) over and above gay, or fine in 
cloaths, &c. by having them exceeding ſhowy, 

+ and immoderately ornamented with rib- 
bands, gold, filver, &c. alſoan appellation 
added to particular feſtivals obſerved by the 
ſtudents of ins of court and colleges, which 
they call gaudy-day:. 
GA'VEL (S.) a Law term, for tribute, toll, 
cuſtom, yearly rent, payment, or revenue. 
GA'VEL KIND (S.) a tenure, or cuſtom that 
divides the father's lands equally at his death, 


z mong 


E E. 


emong all his ſons ; or a brother's, among 
l bis brethren, if he have no iſſue of his own 3 
© this was the ancient cuſtom all over the 
kingdom, and remains ſtill in part of Kent, 
Urchen- Field in Herefordſhire, Sc. 
, GAVVELOCK S.) a pick or iron bar to dig 
- Holes to put ſtakes into the ground; alſo a 
ſhaft, gayelin, of ſome ſuch warlike engine, 
AöR (S.) one who meaſures caſks,, or 
_ . certzfies the quantities of the liquor that er 
ther is in them, or that they are capable of 
containing, particularly ſpoken of thoſe who 
meaſure or gauge for the cuſtoms, exciſe, xc. 
GAUGING S.] the art of meaſuring, or 
certifying what any veſſel is capable of hold- 
ing, or bow much liquor is in it, whenit is 
either quite full, or partly ſo. 
GAUNT (A.) lean, thin, one that has loft 
_ bis fleſh by fickneſs, abſtinence, &c. 
GA'VOT (S.) a ſhort, briſk, lively, mufical 
air, always compoſed in common time, con- 
_ fiſting of two parts or ſtrains, each ftrain or 
part being played twice over, the firſt com- 
menly 
_. the laſt of eight twelve, Se. bars. 
GAUSE or GAWZ, (S.) a thin ſort of ſtuff 
made of filk or hair, and uſed for womens 
boods and ſcarves. | 
GAY ( A.) airy, briſk, lively, pleaſant, fine, 
flond, or much ornamented. 
GAY'NAGE /S.) plough tackle ; alſo the 
, 2 from tillage of land held by the 
er claſs of ſokemen. | 
(V.) to flare, or look upon a thing 
_carneffly, with ſolicitouſneſs, wonder, or 
amazement. ; 
GA'ZETTE (S.) ingeneral,fignifiesany print- 
ed account of the tranſactions of divers coun 
tries in a looſe ſheet ; but is now commonly 
reſtrained to that paper of news or intelli- 
. pence publiſhed by authority under that 


_ name. 
GAZETTEER (S) a writer or p bliſher of 
gazettes ; alſo the title of a book, explain- 
_ ang the bearings, diſtances, &c. of cities, 
© towns, &c, © 
GA/ZING (S.] ftaring or looking upon a thing 
__ earneſtly, &c- | 
GA'ZONS S.) green, turfs, or ſods of earth 
cut in the faſhion of bricks, uſed in facing 
© the outſide works in a fortification made of 


earth. b 

GA'ZUL S. an Egyptian weed, that is uſed 
28 pl principal ingredient in making the fineſt 
lafles. 
CEAR or GEER (S.) the harneſles and trap- 
_ pings of horſ.s ; alſo dreſs for the whole bu- 
man „or a part of it z alſo the tackle 
uſed to lift up, or let down beavy weights, 
particularly among the Miners, ſuch as large 
water-barrels armed with iron furniture, &c. 
buckets or cor ves to bring up the ore oz 

foil, Se. * : | Tr 
GEtZE (S.) large eating fowls, and ſome- 
times a name given to # parcel of filly, ig- 


conhiting of four eight bars, and | 


G EM 


GEHE/NNA. (s. 8 
| rn is ſome- 
times metaphorically underſtood of Hell, for 


K * 
* * 


the following reaſon 3 There was ay mage 
of Baal ſet up at the foot of mount Moriah, 
at the bead of the river Siloa, near 


C- 
ruſalem ; this vale was a little piece 9 — 
well watered, and woody, extreamly plea- 
ſant, having a little grove in it, conſecrated 
to Baal, to whom the Jetos ſacrifice and 
burnt, or at leaſt conſecrated their children 
todevils z this place is ſometimes called the 
valley of Hinnom, 
* V.] to caſtrate, an 
any male creature z alſo tribute · money; 
alſo any ſum paid as a fatisfaction or recom- 


nce. * 
GELDING (8) a horſe that k gelt or caſ- 
trated ; Alſo the act of caſtrating or cutting 
out the genitals of a male creature: 
GE/LID (A.) cold, icy, inclinable to thicken 
or become. ſolid by means of the cold. 
 GE'LLY GSS.) the produce of meat much boil- 
ed in water, by means whereof the liquor 
cold, becomes — doe A conſiſtence — 
| per for the ſtreng 1 or w 
| LE or when applied to other uſes, called 

9 ſuch as the plaiſterers uſe. 

GELT (A.) any male creature whoſe genitals 

are cut or tore from him. 0 

GEM (S.) the common name: for all forts of 

precious ſtones and pearls, among which the 

1 are the diamond, ruby, ſapphire, 

emerald. 

GEMA/RA (S.) complement, perfection, 
r 7 3-55 or explanation ; the five books 

of Moſes, or the Pentateuch the Jews call 
the law ; then they have the Taimud, which 
they call the Gemara, it being the deciſion, 
explanation, or intepretation of the rabbins 
upon the whole, or particular parts of the 
law, of which there are two ſorts, one called 
that of Jeruſalem, the other that of H 
lon ; the firſt is not ſo much eſtee med as t 

laſt, becauſe of its obſcurity, and metapho- 
rical and uointe ligi es bn rye tes af 
the a, to ei, is like our com- 

ments upon the Old and New Teſtaments 
among us, in Which it is remarkable ſome 
have run after the Jew¾ijſb manner of expla- 
nation, 

GEMA'TRIA (S.] a geometrical or arithme- 
tical manner of explaining words, conſiſting 
in taking the numerical value of each letter 
in a word or phraſe, and giving it the {.nſc 

of ſome other word, whoſe numerical let- 
ters taken after the ſame manner, make the 
ſame ſum. vu” * 
GEME'LLES (S.) the bearing bars by pairs 
or couples in a coat of arms. . 

GE'MINATE (V.) to double, or make twice 

as much as there now is. 

GEMINA/T.ON /S.) a doubling, or making 

a a number as many more as it now is. 


| 


| 


| 


natant ; eople. 
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29, and of Flamſteen's 79 3 in Anatomy, 
two mulcles of the thigh, which ariſe from G 
protuberance of the iſchium, and are 
| * with the pyriformis into the dent at 
the root of the great 74+ 
MMA or SAL GEM. (S.) is peculiarly 
oy for rock ſalt, or ſalt, dug out of mines, 
account of its tranſparency ; in Bata 
. it is the turgid bud of any tree when it 
begins to bear. 
GE/MMARY (S.) a cabinet, or place to put 
or keep jewels in. 
GENDA/RMERIE (S.) the French cavalry, 
or horſe, and particularly that of the king's 
houſhold, which at preſent conſiſts of 16 


g nies. 

o ARMES C8) ancientiy the French 
's horſe · guards only, but now the com- 
of the king's gard de corps, the muſ- 
* and light horſe are reckoned among 
; there 18 a company of gentlemen of | G 
about 250, of which the king himſelf is 
captain, and one of the principal peeis lieu- 
tenant captain, particularly called by this 
dame, who when the king marches with 

all his heuſhold troops cloſe the march. 

GE 'NDER (S.) the diſtinction of ſex, und is 
commonly ſpoke of the difference made in 
the terminations of adjectives that are to a- 
gree with ſubſtantives of different 1 
eſpecially i in the Latin tongue; alſo a diſ- 
tinction made by the geometi icians to ex- 

what ſort of curve any inclining line is. 

GE'NDER (V.) to couple 9 carnally, 
in order to beget or produce the ſame kind, 
of any ſort of creatures. 

GENEALO'GICAL (A.) belonging, apper- 
taining to. or after the manner of a gene- 


GENEA/LOGIST (S.) one that ſtudies, prac- 
tiſes, or is {killed in genealogy 

GENEA'/LOGY S.) an hiſtorical account of 
the riſe, progreſs, and preſent ſtate of a pub- 
lic or private perſon. or family, relating 
the ſeveral marriages, intermarriages, and 
deſcendants of noble families, both by the 
direct and collateral line, &c. 

GENEA/RCH (S.) the origin, principal, or 
head of a family. 

GE/NERABLE (A.) that may be generated, 
begotten, or produced. 

GE/NERAL (A.) common, frequent, uni- 
verſal, various, of all forts or kinds, 

GE/NERAL ($ ) the chief or principal com- 
mander in an army; alſo the 4 
nor of a religious order among the Koman 
Catholicks. 

GENERALI'SSIMO (S.) the ſupreme com- 
mander of all the forces of one or more 
kingdoms that are in confederacy. 

GENERA'LITY (S.] the greateſt part or 


numbers, the comumop people. 


onſiſting 
's catalogue of 24 ſtars, of Heber G 


GE/NESIS (S. the begi 


þ 


ead or gover- | 


» 


joyful, b:longing to a iparciage, 


GEN 


E/NERALNESS (S.) the commonneGs, fre” 
71 or univerſality of any Things 
EN ATE (V.) a to beget, to 


8 or bring 

RATING LE (S. in Mathematichr, 
is that which by its motion or revoluti 

roduces any other figure plain or ſolid. 

G RA'TION {S ) the begetting or bri 
ing a thing into being in a ial Way 3 
the ages or races of people paſt, — 
to come. 

GE'NERATIV.E (A.) that has the 

power of begetting, producing or bri 

forth ſome 

GE/NERICAL (A.) belonging to the 2 2 
kind, or fort of a 

GENERO SITY (S.) a brave nobleneſs' of 
mind, that forgives the weakneſs, 
affronts, and injuties of others, and yet at 
the ſame time behaves with an undaunted 
courageouſneſs ; alſo a liberal or free be» 
towing of favours, alms, and rewards to 
the neceſſitous and deſerving. 
GE'NEROUS (A.) open hearted, bountiful, 
free, ready to relieve and reward the neceſ- 
fitous and deſerving, quite oppoſite to ſneak- 
ingneſs, ſtingineſs, or hard- heartedneſs. 

ning, formation, and 
origin of a thing; alſo the name of the — 
ſacred book or part of the ſcripture, 9 
Geneſis, or Generation, becauſe it con 
the general formation of all things, and the 
genealogy of the firſt patriarchs, from Adam 
to the ſons and grandſons of Jacob; in He- 
brew, it is called Bereſcbith, becauſe it be- 

gins with this word in the original lan- 
guage ; it includes the hiſtory of 2 369 years, 
from the beginning of the world tothe death * 
of the patriarch Jeb; this book was writ- 
ten by Moſes. Among the Mathema'ici. 
ans, the forming of any plain or ſolid figure 
by the motion of ſome line or ſurface, is 
called its geneſis, 

GE'NET or GE/NNET (S.) a Span horſe 
that is very ſmall and ſwift : alſo a Turkib 
bit for a horſe's mouth, made in the faſhion 
of a ring, and above the liberty of the 
tongue ; alſo the name of a ſmall contre, 
with a very fine furr. 

GENETHLI'ACAL (A,) belonging to that 
part of aſtrology that foretels future events, 
by c-Iculating the natiyities of the perſons 
ſpoken of. 

GENETHLIA'LOGY (S.) the art of calcu- 
lating nativities, according to the motions 
and aſpects of the planets. 

GENEVA (S.) a fpiriiuous liquor, or fisong 
water diſtilled from juniper-berries, and by 
the rabble called by various humorous names, 
as ſtrike fore, N tape, ſhall I go naked, Ic. 
alſo the name of à famous city in Switzer = 
land, the chief among the Proteſtant Cans 


tons. 
GE'NIAL (A.) merry, blithe, gay, feſtival, 
it Was 
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GEN 
. © alſo, according to the ancient heathen my- 
thology, an appellation given to certain 
; deities, ſuppoſed to preſide over the affairs 
of generation. . 
GENVCULATE (V.) to grow into joints, 
" knots, or ſub-divifions, - + ; 
GENICULA'TION or GENUFLE/XION 
(S.) the bowing or bending of the knee, as a 
token of reſpect. . * 
VCULATED (A.) knotted, jointed, or 
"parted info ſeveral portions, like canes, 
reeds, &c. 
GENT'CULUM. (s.) the ſtalk or ſtem of a 


plant. 
GE'NII(S.) certain ſpirits which the old Hea- 
then imagined Were the ians of parti- 
cular perſons and places, a fort of middle 
| beings between gods and men, of which 
© they ſuppoſed each perſon had two, a bad 
and a good one, always attending him, one 
pting him to vice, the other to virtue; 
they! uſually facrificed wine, flowers, frank- 
incenſe, and ſometimes a pig to them ; 
the Romans uſed to ſwear by. the genius of 
© their emperors, which they pretended to do 
Vith a great deal of conſcientiouſneſs and 
ſolemnity, and the puniſhinent of perjury, 
in this caſe, was very ignominious; the 
© Chriſtians were often put to death for refuſ 


ing this oath, 
| GENIO/GRAPHY (S.) a treatiſe of angels, 
ſpirits, or intelligences. 
GE'NITAL (A.) belonging or ſerving to ge- 
neration or propagation. 
GE'/NITALS (S.) the generative parts of any 
male creature, | 
GE'NITIVE CASE (S.) 2 =p pro- 
- © perty or poſſeſſion is generally expiefſed in 
© the ford racer ; it 2 called the ſecond 
""caſe, and has, according to the declenſions, 
Various endings ; but in Eng/iſh is expreſſed 
by of, or's at the end of the word, as, The 
beuſe of my father, or, My father's bouſe, 
where it is to be noted, that when the par 
ticle of is uſed, 'the poſſeſſed comes firſt in 
order, and the poſſeſſor afterwards; but when 
is uſed, the proprietor is named firſt, and 
SOIT or thing poſſeſſed afterwards, 
GE (S.) according to the ancient Hea- 
thens, was a good or evil ſpirit, which they 
ſuppoſed to be placed over each particular 
* perſon, and to accompany him from his 
© birth to his death; from hence it paſſed into 
the Chriſtian doctrine, by the name cf 
guardian angels; but it is now commonly 
* underſtood to be the dispoſition, inclination, 
or bent of a perſon's mind to this or that art, 
ſcience or practice, 


&* 


GE'NNETING or JE/NNETTING (S.) af 


* ſmall, pleaſant ſort of eating apples, that are 
commonly ripe before any others, and are 
t the year about. 
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(S.) a term uſed by the ow: for 


all thoſe who were not of their religion, and 
fignifies an idolater, or one that worſt 
1 2 then Heathen 
wor j among the Romans, it ſigniſied 
any foreigner or perſon not ſubject to the 
laws of Rome, | 
GE'NTILISM (S.) heatheniſm, idolatry, or 
ſomething foreign or different from the eſta 
bliſhed way of worſhip. * 
GENTVYLITY (S.) che degree of honour 
longing to a gentleman; alſo the manner 
of behaviour, dreſs, &c. of a perſon of a 
ite education. 
G 'NTLE (A.) mild, od- natur d, well. 
. condition'd, civil ; alſo any: creature that 
is wild by nature, that is tamed, or taught 
| An carry itſelf tamely or fami- 
rly. rn 
GE'NTLEMAN (S.) one of a noble or great 
family, that does, and has born arms many 
years ; but in the preſent common accepta- 
tion of the word, any perſon that does not 
_ a en or 3 duſineſs is 
ed a gentleman, as rs, phyſicians, &c. 
GE'NTLENESS (S. 22 civility, 
tameneſs, good-humour, and obligingneſs. 
GE/NTRY (S.) that part of a nation ho are 
below the nobility, and above the commo- 
nalty ; or ſuch who, though they have large 
| — to oy upon without following any 
trade or employ, have yet no titles of gran- 
deur, as duke. lord, — 
GE NUINE (A.) true, natural, free from 
any ſort of adulteration whatever. 
GE/NUINENESS (S.) truth, perfection, re- 
| ality, or what is, as it appears to be, pure, 
unmixed with any corruption, or debafing. 
GE'NUS (S.) the ſtock, origin, manner, or 
faſhion of a thing; with the Grammarians, 
it means the ſort of noun, whether maſcu- 
line or feminine, &c. with the Logicians, 
it is the univerſal idea, which they ſubdi- 
vide alſo into othergeneralsz in Borany and 
Surgery, it is aſyſtem of aſſemblage of plants 
or parts agreeing in one common cha- 
rater 3 in Mufich, it is a particular manner 
of ſubdividing the principles of melody. 
GEOCE/NTRICALLY (A.) according to the 
Prolemaick Syſtem, that which ſuppoſes the 
earth to be the centre of the world. 
GEOCE/NTRICK (A.) in Afronomy, is the 


in the air, or after the manner of a gentle- 


man, well-grefſed, both for goodnels 
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ſame centre with the earth; fo the 
.  Geocentrick Latitude of @ Planet, is its 
latitude ſeen from the earth, 


GEODE/SIA (S.) the art of meaſuring land, 
commonly called ſurveying. | 
GEODE*'TICAL NUMBERS (S.) ſuch as are 
applied to money, wares, or commodities 

of any ſort or Rind whatever. 


GEO'GRAPHER. (S.) a practiſer, ſtudent, 


or proficient in geography. 
GEOGRA*PHICK or GEOGRA/PHICAL 
(A.) according to the rules, laws, or theo- 
rems of geography. * 
GEO'GRAPHY 8 a deſcription of the ha- 
bitable world, or a general ſurvey of the 
whole terreſtrial globe, containing the fitua- 
tion of all countries and continents, the diſ- 
tances of places from each other, with their 
| bearing, and other incidents, to render the 
ſcience compleat ; it is eſteemed the moſt 
uſeful and principal part of mixed mathe- 
maticks. _ 
GEOMANCER (S.] a practiſer, ſtudent, or 
rofeſſor of geomancy. 

GE OMANCVY ., a fort of divination made 
by means of a number of ſmall dots or points 
made on paper at random, and by confidering 
the various lines and figures which thoſe lines 
repreſent, or are imagined ſo to do, a judg- 
ment is formed, and the future ſucceſs of 
the querent is declared. From this account it 
is eaſy to judge to what a degree of ſtupidity 
and wickedneſs the practiſers or enquirers by 
this method muſt be arrived to, to give or 
take any aſſurance of ſucceſs from ſuch fool- 
iſh, improbable, and impoflible methods. 

GEOME/TRICIAN (S ) a perſon ſkilled in, 
or practiſing of geometry. 

GEOME/TRICK or GEQME'TRICAL (A.) 
ſomething conſidered as, or actually belong- 
ing to the ſcience of geometry. 

 GEO'METRY (S.) ſtrictly means meaſuring 


the earth, but it is now confined, and appro- | 


priated to the moſt noble of the mathema- 
tical ſciences, vi. the conſideration of eonti- 
nued quantity, or ſenſible magnitudes, whoſe 
parts, though never ſo vaſt or remote, by its 
demonſtrations are exactly meaſured and un 
derſtood 3 to which purpoſe it is divided into 
theorical and practical; the one conſiders the 
relation, proportion, and other affections of 


ſuch and ſuch figures, both plain and ſolid, 


without regarding the inconveniencies that 
ariſe from friction, the difficulty or impoſſi- 
bility of making ſuch or ſuch forms perfect · 
ly, &c and the other allows for the im- 
perfection, or takes the figures for perfect, 
&c. and is called by various names, accord- 
ing to the application ; the painters repreſent 
geometry by a lady with a fallow face, clad 
in a green mantle fringed with filver, and 


and holding a filver wand in her hand, 


GEO 


| GEORGE (S.) N name of a man, very 


| 


. common in Eng alſo the patron ſaint 
of the kingdom, who is reported to have been 
a famous ſaint throughout all the eaſt, and 
called by the Greeks the great martyr ; in 
Medals, Painting, &c. he is frequently 
repreſented on horſe- back well armed, and 
ready for an engagement; he is adored, bath 
in the Greek and Latin church, and England 
and Portugal have both choſe him for their 
patron ſaint z there have been various mili- 
tary orders under this denomination, that 
which in England is now called the order of 
the garter, was, till king Edzoard the Vith's 
time, called the order of St. George ; there is 


now one in Yenice, the knights of which 


wear a Chain of gold about their necks, at 
the bottom of which hangs a gold croſs ena- 
melled with red, which croſs is likewiſe em 
broidered upon their cloaks ; there are alſo 
ſeveral religious orders and congregations, 
particularly canons regular of St. George in 
Alga at Venice, Sicily, Sc. | 


GEO ROC (S.) is ſome part of the ſcience 


huſbandry put into a pleaſing dreſs, and ſet 
off with all the beauties and embelliſhments 
of poetry; and here part of the poet's ſkill 
lies in ſingling out ſuch precepts as are uſeful, 
and at the ſame time moſt capable of orna- 
ment ; and as there is art in the choice of 
fit precepts, ſo the manner of treating them 
muſt be nicely and judiciouſly purſued. The 
method muſt be natural and unforced, that 
every thing may look eaſy, and ſtand in the 
beſt light; and where there are ſeveral ways 
of conveying the ſame truth to the mind, 
the poet muſt pitch upon that which is moſt - 
diverting. Farther; the poet is not obliged 
to encumber his poem with too much buſi- 
neſs ; but ſometimes to relieve the ſubject 
with a moral reflection, or let it reſt a while 
for the ſake of a pleaſant and pertinent di- 
greſſion; but then theſe digreflions muſt be 
ſomething of a- piece with the main defigy/ 
of his Georgic, and have a remote alliance, 
at leaſt, to the argument, that ſo the whole 
poem may be more uniform and agreeable. 
The ſtyle proper to a Georgic muſt be worked 
up with a great deal of thought and vigour, 
that the words may be lively and glowing, 
and that every thing the poet deſcribes may 
immediately preſent itſelf, and riſe up to the 
reader's view. He muſt be particularly care - 
ſul not to let his ſubject debaſe his ſtyle, and 
betray him to a meanneſs of expreſſion, but 
every where to keep up his verſe in all the 
pomp of numbers, and dignity of words. Af- 
ter this ſhort ſcheme oc rules, it may not be 
improper to mention, in a word or two, the 
different management of He/iod and Virgil, 
in this kind of poetry : To begin with He- 
id ; he is wonderfully grave, diſcrete, and 
frugal, he is always inſtructiag his reader, 
avoids all manner — digreſſions, ard does not 
0 | LAY. . | 
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GER 
flir out of the field once in the whole Geor- 
ie; his method, in deſcribing month after 
month, with proper ſeaſons and employ- 
ments, is too grave and plain, it takes off 
from the ſurprize and variety of the poem, 
and makes the whole look but like a modern 
almanack in verſe ; it is true, his deſcriptions 
have abundance of nature in them, but then 
© jt is nature in her ſimplicity and undreſs ; 
neither has he ſhewn more art and judgment 
in the precepts he has given us, which are 

- ſown ſo very thick, that they clog the poem, 

and are often ſo mute, and full of circum- 
ances, that they weaken and enervate his 
verſe. On the other fide, Virgil has fo 
raiſed the natural rudeneſs and ſimplicity of 
his ſubject, with the fignificancy of his ex- 
preſſion, the grandeur of his verfification, 

- the variety of his tranſitions, and the ſolemn 

air in his. reflections, that if we look upon 
both poets together, we ſee in one, theplain- 

. neſs of a downright countryman, and in the 

other, ſomething of a ruſtick majeſty, like 
that of a Roman dictator at the plough-tail ; 
he delivers the meaneſt of his precepts with 
a kind of grandeur ; he breaks the clods, 
and toſſes the dung about with an air of 
gracefulneſs ; his prognoſtications of the wea- 
ther are taken out of Aratus, where we ma 
ſee how judiciouſly he bas picked out thoſe 
that are moſt proper for his huſbandman's 
obſervation, how he has enforced the ex- 
: 1 and heightened the images which he 
ound in the original: In ſhort, the Geœorgic 
has all the perfection of a poem written by 
the greateſt poet, in the flower of his age, 
/ when his invention was ready, his imagina- 
tion warm, his judgment ſettled, and all his 
faculties in their full vigour and maturity. 

' GEO'/SCOPY (S.) a fort of divination, or 
foretelling the future fruitfulneſs of any land, 
by well obſerving the ſoil, and other proper 
prognofticks, 

GE/RFALCON or GY'RFALCON (S.) a 
large bird of prey, next in ſtrength to an 


eagle. 
GERMAN (A.) of the ſame ftock, family, 
kindred, fort, or kind, whether applied to 
men or things ; ſo bratber-german is a brother 
both by father and mother's fide, or one 
that has the ſame father and mother with 
another; coufin-germans are thole, who are 
the children of brothers and ſiſters of the 
ſame father and mother; the ancient Roman 
permitted ſuch to marry, till the emperor 
Gundis, and the emperor Tbeadgſius forbad 
their marriage, under very ſevere penalties, 
even fine and proſcription. 
GERMA'NiCUS (A.) an ancient title of ho- 
. nour given to ſeveral of the Roman emperors, 
for their many victories over the Germans, 
+-GE'RMANY (S.) a large, fruitful, and plea- 
_ Cant country of Europe, bearing the titie of 
an empire, and its head or principal gover- 


*. 


nor is called emperor z-it is divided into ten | 


G E W 
diviſione, called cireles; the ſoil is generally 
very fertile, affording all things neceſſary for 
the life and uſe of man, there being filver, 
copper, tin, lead, iron, and quickſilver mines 
in it, as well as excellent wine, corn, wool, 
cattle, &c. Tacitus deſcribing the ancient 
Germans, ſays, they were the firſt that ſung, 
when they marched to fight, and read verſes 
that animated them; they judged of the 
ſucceſs of an engagement, by the ſhouts and 
huzzas of the onſet ; the men were tall and 
robuſt, impatient of heat or thirſt, but could 
endure hunger and cold to admiration. 

GE'RMINATE (V.) to ſprout, bud, bloſſom, 
or branch out. 

GERMINA'TION (s.) ſpreading or ſprouting, 
budding, bloſſoming, or branching out. 
GE/RMINS (S.) young ſprouts, or ſhoots of 

ſceds or trees that come out the firſt. 

GERO'NTES (S.) were twenty-eight, or as 
ſome contend, among the ancient Greets, 
thirty-two ſenators or ancients, inſtituted by 
Lycurgus, after the model of the Areopagites, 

to govern in conjunction with the king, 

whoſe authority they were to be a balance 
for, and to preſerve the rights of the people; 
none were to be admitted to this office un- 
der fixty years of age, and to continue in it 
during life, unleſs convicted of ſome capital 
crime. 

GE RUND (S.) a Grammaticalterm, by which 
a tenſe or time of the infinitive mood of a 
verb is expreſſed, by which, both the time 
and the manner of the action are declared, 
and in Latin it is undeclinable. 

GE'/RUNDIVE (A.) a Grammatical term, im- 
porting that a gerund is made into, or conſi- 
dered as an adjective. 

GE'SSES (S.) in the Falconers Language, are 
ſeveral accoutrements or furniture belong- 
ing to a hawk. 

GESTA'TION (S.) carrying or bearing, and 
is particularly applied in Midwifry, to the 
time a child is in the womb. 

GESTIVCULATE V.) to uſe much particu- 
lar motion or geſture, behaviour, or carriage 
of the body. 

GESTICULA'TION (S.) an endeavouting to 
repreſent an abſent perſon, by a icular 
carriage or motion of the body; alſo motion 
or behaviour in general, 

GESTS or JUSTS (S.) noble, heroick, wor- 
thy, courageous, and manly actions, deeds, 
or exploits, particularly the ſports of princes 
and noblemen at tournaments. 

GE/STURE (S.) the carriage, motion, or be- 
haviour of the body. 

GET (V.) to acquire, compaſs, bring about, 
or obtain a thing. 

GEULES or GULES (S) a term in Heraldry, 
for a briſk red, or vermilion colour. 

GE'WGAWS (S.) the toys or trifles with 
which children and weak minds are pleaſcd 
or delighted, | 
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IAA) pale, — RO * 
the appearance of a ſpirit or . 

G55 (S.) an — ickle — 
bling our cucumers 3 alſo a t eating 


e. 

0 (S.) a letter of divorce which the Few 
give their wives, when they put them away 
upon any diftaſte ; they ground this practice 

upon « xxiv. Fa man bat married a 
woman, who by ber faults diſpleaſes bim, let 

- bim write ber a letter of divorce, put it into 
ber band, and diſcharge ber : To hinder a- 
buſes that may ariſe from this practice, the 
Rabbins order, that the letter Gould be writ 
and ſigned before witneſſes, and delivered to 
the woman, in the preſence of a prieſt, who 
having read it, bids her not marry again 
under three months time, leſt ſhe ſhould be 
with child, and not know it. 

GHITTA/R or GUITTA/R (S.) a muſical 
inſtrument, formerly much uſed by the 
ladies, eſpecially of France and Italy, but 
now almoſt out of uſe, made in the ſhape 
of a lute, and reſembling it in tone. 

GHI'ZZARD or GI'ZZARD S.) the bag 
under the throat, or craw of a fowl. 

GHOST (S.) the mind, intellect, ſoul, ſpirit, 
or immaterial being, that makes up one 

of man. | 

GHOY/STLY CA.) like to or after the man- 
ner of a ghoſt ; frightful, terrible, &c. In 


Divinity, it is applied to the ſpiritual ad- 
* 0 


vice, or re of a coanfeſſor, 
cher, &c. 

GIANT (S.) any perſon of a very large, un- 
common fize and ſtature 5 ſometimes it means 
metaphorically a perſon of extraordinary vir- 
tues or vices, or other remarkable acquire- 
ments; in the Scripture, giants are variouſly 
underſtood by expoſitors, ſome imagining 
they are only perſons of a very large bulk 
and ftature, of which they ſuppoſe whole 
vations, and not here and there a picked per- 
ſon ; while others ſuppoſe them, more ratio- 
nally, a warlike, valiant, and reſolute people, 
eager after prey, cruel! and barbarous, which 
qualifications | being expreſſed by the eaſtern 
ironical way of expreſſion, come at length to 
be generally ſuppoſed to have a literal mean- 
ing, among thoſe who underſtood not the 
uſual hyperboles of thoſe people. 

GCVBBERISH (S) an uninrelia ble jargon, or 
confuſed way of ſpeaking, uſed by the gip- 
hes, beggars, &c. to diſguiſe their wicked 
deſigns ; alſo any diſcou:ſe where words a- 
bound more than ſenſe. 

GVBBET or GI'BET (S.) 3 triangular or 
other-formed fign, compoſed of ſtrong tim- 
bers, to hang malefactors on, for ſuch offen 
ces as the law makes puniſhable by death, 

n (S.) filly, fooliſh, idle 
talk. 

GI 'BBOSE or GI'BBOUS (A.) ſomething 

- thruſting or bulging out like a bump back; 

a term uſed for the appearance of the en- 
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lightened part of the moon, during her courſe 
from full to new, when the dark part a 
pears horned, and the light bunched, * 
ing or riſing outwards or gibbous. 

GIBBOY/SITY or GI'BBOSENESS (S.) the 
irregular protuberance of any part of the 
body of a perſon, or the apparent ſwelling 
or rifing up of any other thing. 

GIBE (V.) to taunt, mock, jeer, flout at, or 
make e of. 

GIBELINS (S.) a famous ſaction in the 12th 
century that oppoſed the Guelfs ; but both 
miſerably harraſſed and tore ay for two or 
three ages, each being ſupported by power- 
ful allies. 

GUBLETS (S.) the offal part of a fowl, par- 
ticularly of a gooſe and duck, which the art 
of cookery has particularly buſied itſelf about, 
by inventing ragoos, pies, ſoops, &c. made 
of giblets ; the particulars are ſhe head and 
neck, the heart, liver, pinions, and legs, 

GIV/DDINESS (S.) thoughtleſſneſs, fooliſhneſs ; 
alſo an infirmity that ſome people are afflict- 
ed with, vulgarly called a — in the 
head, or the vertigo. 

GIV/DDY (A.) dizzy, or ready to fall, by 
whirling round; alſo inconfiderate, raſh, 
unſettled, without mature deliberation, or 
the roughly thinking of a thing; young, 
wanton, fooliſh. 

GIFT (S.) ſomething given to, or beſtowed 
upon a perſon, either by nature, called an 
endowment, or as a reward or gratuity for 
ſomething done, or out of good will, chari- 

, or pity to a perſon's neceſſities. 

GIFTED (A.) endowed, qualified, or furniſh- 
ed with ſome extraordinary qualifications ; 
and in a religious Senſe, means a perſon in- 
ſpired or extraordinarily aſſiſted by God. 

GIG (S.) a ſmall top, made of the tips of cows 
or oxes horns, for children to play with, the 
ſpinning of which gives great cpportunities to 
make many curious obſervations on the doc- 
trine of projectiles, of which Gali/eo, in his 
ſyſtem of the world, makes very good uſe. 

GIGA'/NTICK (A.) ſomething very mon- 
ſtrous, large, and wonderful in its bulk 
or ſize, + 

GI'GGLE (V.) to laugh out fooliſh'y, wan- 
tonly, or triflingly. 

GIGS (S.) the farrier's term for lumps or 
ſwellings on the inſide of horſes li;s. 

GILD or GUILD (S.) a company, fraternity, 
or corporation of perſons, who are to pay an 
allowance or ſum towards defraying the pub- 
lick expence; it took its riſe among the 
Danes, who required that every freeman of 
fourteen years old ſhould fiud ſureties for his 
keeping the peace, or be committed; upon 
which certain neighbours entered into an aſ- 
ſociation, and became bound for each other, 
for which purpoſe they made a common 
ſtock, to detray any charge that ſuch an en- 
gagement might expoſe them to; theſe com- 
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- 'binati6ns at firſt conſiſted of ten famiſies, 
dat afterwards it was applied to any ſociety, 
- whether religious or civil, and were endow- 
ed by various princes with particular privi- 
leges, ſet forth in certain writings called 
- charters; among the old Lato-Mriters, it 
ſigniſies a mulct or fine for an offence. 
GILD or GUILD-HA'&þL7 (S.) the publick 
hall or meeting · place of any corporate town 
for the diſpatch of publick bufineſs. 


- ©V'LDABLE (A.) liable to be taxed, or pay | 


tribute to a common charge. 

GILDING (S.) the art of laying gold or ſil- 
ver upon wood, braſs, Cc. either in leaf, 
liquor, or otherwiſe, 

-GILL (S.) a meaſure, containing a quarter of 
a pint, much uſed by wine-drinkers in a 
morning ; alſo a country word for a ſmall 
rivulet or current of water ; alſo the name 

- of a well-known herb, of which a ſort of diet 
or medicinal drink is made, called g:/{-a/e, 

or ground-ivy-ale. 

GYLLIFLOWER (S.) a fine, pleaſant ſum- 

mer flower, both for fight and ſmell ; and 


alſo much uſed by apothecaries to make ſy- | 


rup ; it blows about July. 

-GILLS (S.) thoſe membranous, cartilaginous 

— in fiſhes, whereby they reſpire, hear, 
c. ſituate on each fide the head. | 

GIM (A.) ſpruce, neat, fine, tight ; alſo gay, 
handſome, clever. | | | 

GYMBLET or GI'/MLET (S.) a ſmall piercer 

or borer to make holes with, in order to 
drive nails, pegs, &c. the more eaſily. | 

GIMP (S.) a fort of mohair, twiſt, or large 

- thread, 

GIN (S.) a ſnare, trap, or contrivance to 
catch perſons or game in; alſo the vulgar 
name for a ſtrong water or liquor very much 
drank at this time by the common people. 

GIVNCRACK or G/'MCRACK (S.) a toy, 
nitety, or pretty invention, to pleaſe and 
amuſe the curious, or for children to play 

- with, | 

GIV/NGER (S.) an aromatick root much uſed 
in cookery, as a ſpice ; and by the Aporbe- 
caries, as a medicine, principally brought 
from Calecut, in the E2ft-Indies ; the plant 
which affords it, reſembles our ruſh, the 


root ſpreads itſelf near the ſurface of the | 


ground, in form of a man's hand, full of 
joints or knots. | 
GYNGERLY Part.) ſoftly, tenderly, ſpar- 
- - ingly, gently. 
GIV'NGLE (V.) to make a tinkling noiſe, like 
the ſhaking of bits of tin, pieces of money, 
| &c. in a bag together. | 
CI'P ES S.) a fort of pilfering, wandering, 
© pretended fortune-tellers, who diſguiſe them - 
ſelves under various ſhapes, and with an af. 
Feted- gibberiſh or barbarous language, a- 
mule ignorant people, by a ſpecious pre- 
. rence to ſkill in palmiſtry, aſtrology, c. 
GVRKASOL (S.) a precious ſtone, by ſome 
ceulled the ſun- ſtone, upon account of its re- 
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flecting a yellow or golden luſtre, when 
into the ſun» beams, — 2 "9, 
when refulgent, whereas to look upon it in 
common, it is of a whitiſh colour. 

GIRD (V.) to bind up cloſe or tight, to tie a 

1 about him, to malte him 

ighter, and more capable of undergoing fa - 
tigue. 
GY RDERS S.) the large, „ main, or 
principal beams that go acroſs fide to 
fide of a houſe, and which the joints or tim- 
bers to lay the floors on, are let in, and by 
which they are fu 3 by the ſtatute 
for rebuilding London, no girder is to lie leſs 
than ten inches into the wall, and their ends 
to be laid always in lome, c. They are 
ſometimes called girding-beams. 

GFRDING CIRT G8.) in the Sea Language, 
is the cable trained tight, to prevent the 
ſhip's going over it with her ſtern port, and 
ſo lie acroſs the tide, 

GIVRDLE (S.) a belt, band, or ſwathe that 
goes round the waiſt, and is now eſpecially 
uſed by the women, more for ornament 
than uſe, being commonly made of very rich 
ſtuff, and ſometimes bedecked or ſet with 
diamonds ; among the Hunters, the roebuck 
of two years old is called a girdle ; Anciently, 
bankrupts, &c. put off the girdle in open 
court, becauſe it was cuſtomary then toweat 
the keys, Sc. in a purſe that hung to the 
girdle, which upon ſuch occafions was deli- 
vered to the creditors ; in Arcbitecture, it is 
called a cincture, which ſee; in Aflronomy, 
is called the zone, which ſee, In the Eaſt, 
Motawakkle, in the year 8 56, ordered both 
the Jews and Chrifians to wear a girdle, as 
a badge of their religion, which they bear 
to this day; and in Aſia, Syria, and Me. 
ſopotamin, they are commonly called Chri- 
ſtians of the gira le, being generally Neſtori- 
am, which ſee. 

GVRDLER (S.) an artificer that makes bri - 
dles, girdles, Scr horſes. 

GIRL (S.) a young maid or female, com- 
monly ſpoken of them under ſix een years 
old, or before they are marriageable ; alſo 
a familiar word for all unmarried females, or 
young women whatever; and in the bunting 
Language, is a roebuck of two years old. 

GVKLISH (A.) childiſh, like to, or after the 
manner of a girl; alſo amorous, luſtful, or 
defirous of young womens company. 

GIRTH or GIRT S.) a broad girdle that 
buckles under a horſe's belly, generally made 
of ſacking or very thick linen; among Coct- 
ers, the compaſs or circumference, ſpan or 
thickneſs of a cock's body; and oftentimes 
the thickneſs or circumference of timber, 


Co 
GVRTH-WEB(S.) the particular ſort of tape, 
Sc. of which ſaddlers make the ſaddle girts. 
GI'SAKMS or GUYSARMS (S.) a halberd, 
or weapon with two ſpikes or prongs like 2 


pitch-fork, 
GI'S- 
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« GI'SBORGUGH ($.) a pretty good toon is] 


the North- Riding of Toriſbire, whoſe market 
is weekly on Monday; diſtant from London 
133 c ted, and 215 meaſured miles. 

GIVE (V.) to beſtow, allow, or afford; alſo 

ſpoken of dry, abſorbing bodies thatſuck up 

e moiſture of the open air, or damps of a 
vault, cellar, Cc. Toto thaw, or grow 
damp, wet, &c, 

GIVEN (A.) ſomething beſtowed upon, or 
allowed to another; and in Mathematical 
Concluſions, it is the premiſes laid down, or 

conditions in a tion, by which ſome- 
thing elſe that 1s required, and which as yet 
is unknown, is found out, b 

GVVEN.TO (A.) addicted, inclined to, or 
apt to practiſe any particular thing. 

GLA'/CIATE (V.) to congeal, freeze, or turn 
into ice z to make hard and ſlippery like glaſs 
by the violent heat of the fire. 

GLA'CIS (S.) in Fortification, is particularly 
uſed for the counterſcarp z which is an eaſy 
or {mall gradual aſcent, uſually ranging fron: 
the parapet of the covered way to the level 
on the fide of the common field ; in-common 


AvrchiteGure, it is the ſmall inſenſible dec 


cent of the cymaſe of a corniſn, to cauſe the 
water to drain off more eafily. 

GLAD (A.) rejoiced, merry, pleaſed, ſatis- 
fied at, or with one's own, or another's cir- 
cumſtances. 

GLA“ DDEN or to make GLAD (V.) to com- 
fort, revive, enliven, make merry, or te- 
Joice a perſon, «+ 

GLADE (S.) in Gardening, Cc. is what is 
ſometimes called a viſta or opening like a 
lane or paſſage cut through a thick wood, 
grove, &c. to let the view be diſtinct, and 
to let in the ſun's beams more freely, Cc. 

GLADIA/TORS (S.) ſword-players, lives 
that were taught to fight at ſharps by fenc- 
ing-maſters,on purpoſe for the divertiſement 
of the Roman —_ at their publick games 
or ſhews, At firſt none but ſlaves and fugi- 
tives that were enforced to it, would thus 
hazard their lives; aſterwards freeme: were 
hired to it, who bound then ſelves by a ſo- 
lemn oath, to fight to the laſt gaſp, or yield 
themſelves to be whipped or branded. But, 
for the moſt part, the prince or people gave 
their lives to the wounded, when they ac- 
knowledged themſelves to be overcome, by 
holding up a finger, and dropping the point 
of their weapon ; and this was called mio, 

Sometimes decay'd noblemen, to get the 
emperor's favour, would engage in the com- 
bats, The victor was either crowned with 
a palm- tree branch, or e ſe, if he was av 
ſlave, was preſented with a wand, called ru- 
dis, in token of his being made a freeman; 
and that there might be a ſufficient number 
of theſe people, there were ſchools erected, 
into which captives, fugitives, ſervants, and 
notorious oftenders were condemned, and 
many times fold, Theedoret king of the C.- 


GLA 
trogoths, in Italy, utterly aboliſhed theſe ga- 
diators, anno 500, They uſually wore ſome 
mark of diſtinction, as a peacock's feather, 
or ſome other diſcernible thing. Nerv order- 
ed 400 ſenators and 600 Roman knights, to 


mong us, prize- fighters. ; 

GLADIA'TURE S.] the act of fighting like 
a gladiator, or prize-fighter. 

GLAIR S. the white of an egg. 

GLAIR (V.) to varniſh, brighten, or make 
thing ſhine, by rubbing or waſhing it over 
with glair, Cc. ; 

GLAMO/RGANSHIRE (S) is of temperate 

and healthful air, but of a very different ſ il 

and ſituation, the northern parts being ex- 

treamly mountainous, full of thick woods} 
very barren, and thinly inhabited 3 the 
ſouthern parts are more level, and very fer- 
tile both for corn, and feeding great quan- 
tities of ſheep and cattle z is well inhabited, 
and thiek beſet with towns and houſes of the 

gentry ; it contains 118 pariſh churches, 3 

market-towns, and ſends 2 members to par- 

liament ; at a place called Newton in this 
county, is a well, that ſwells up when the 
ſea ebbs, and ſinks as the flood increaſes. 

GLANCE {S.) a fide-look, turn, or caſt of 
the eye, towards or upon a perſon. or thing; 
alſo a hint, or diſtant remark, or alluſion to, 
of upon a ſubject. . 

GLANCE (v.) to caſt a fide or ſhort look, or 
touch upon or towards a thing, matter, or 
ſubje& z to refer or allude to a matter; alſo 
to glitter or reflect a ſhining from the bright 
part ofa lance; alſo a light touch made by 
the ſwift throwing of a lance, or ſhooting 
of an arrow, Sc. 

GLAND (S.) in An2tomy, a ſoft, ſpungy, lax 
kind of body, ſecving to ſeparate ſome parti- 
cular humour from the maſs of blood; the 
Ancients thought them uſeful only aspillows, 
for the other parts to lodge on; others ima- 
gined them as ſpunges, to ſuck up the ſuper- 
fluous moiſture of the other parts; but the 
Moderns have diſcovered more noble uſes 
for them ; they are of ſeveral kinds, in re- 
ſpect of their form, ſtructure, cfliceand uſes. 

GLA'/NDAGE (S.) the ſeaſon for turning hogs 
into the woods, to feed upon the maſt that 
falls from the trees; alſo to feed hogs any 
where with maſt, | | 

GLA/NDERS S.) a filthy diſeaſe in a horſe, 
confiſting in a running of corrupt watter 
from the noſe, of different colours, according 
to the degree of the malignity, or as the in- 

-f-Etion has been of ſhorter or longer continu - 
ance, being ſometimes white, yel.ow, green, 
black, Cc. 

GLA'NDFORDor GLA'NDFORD- 
BRIDGE (S.) in Lincolnjbire, a imall town, 


tant from London 122 computed, and 153 
meaſured miles, 
| GLA'N- 


fight for his diverſion ; they are called, a- 


whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday ; diſ- 
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GLA'NDULOUS or GLA/NDULAR: CA.) 
| ſomething compounded of, or abounding with 
glands, as the fleſh of the almonds of the ears, 


fweet-bread, c. or ſuch roots as grow ker- | 


nel-wiſe, and are held together by ſmall fi- 
bres or threads, 
GLANS (S.) in Natural Hiſtory, is an acorn, 
or the fruit of the oak-treez in Surgery, 
it is the tip or button of the penis, or that 
part covered with the prepuce, or fore-ſkin. 


GLARE (V.) t6 blaze or ſhine very bright, | 


like the flame of lighted torches blown by 
the wind; alſo to look or ſtare very earneſt- 
upon any thing, or in the face of a per- 
on, with an intent to daſh a perſon out of 
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EAM (V.) in-Falconry, is to diſgorge or 
throw up filth from a hawk 's gorge. 
GLEAM (S.) a beam, or ray. of light, iſſuing 
from the ſun, or any other lu m inous body. 
GLEAN (V.) to gather up the ſcattered ears 
of corn, after the g quantity is carried 
in ; alſo to pick and cull ſentences, &c. out 
of ſeveral authors, to make one ſmall vo- 
lume, &c. 
GLEBE (S.) ſometimes ſignifies a clod, or piece 
of earth, containing ſome metal or mineral, 
&c. and ſometimes land belonging to pariſh- 
churches, - beſides the tythes, and ſometimes 
any land or ground belonging to a benefice, 
fee, manor, inheritance, &c. the right of 


countenance. 
GLA'/SLOUGH or CA'STLE-LESLIE (S') a 
ſmall town in the county of Monaghan, and 


patronage ſhould be annexed to the glebe. 
GLEDE (S.) the bird called a kite; alſo a hot 
- ember, or live coal. 


pr. of U/ter, has a weekly market on Satur- |GLEE (S.) joy, mirth, rejoicing, triumph, &c. 


day, and the laſt Thurſday of every month, 
from May to November incluſive, 63 miles 
N NW of Dublin. 

GLASS (S.) a tranſparent, brittle, factitious 
body, produced of ſalt and ſand by the action 
of fire, which ſalt is extracted from certain 

ts, as fern, kali, &c. the ſand or ſtone 
is likewiſe various, but the beſt is ſuppoſed 
to be a ſort of marble, called rarfo, found in 
ſome parts of Lay; it is affirmed by the 
Chymifts, that glaſs is the ultimate proceſs of 
all productions wrought by fire, and that all 
bodies in the univerſe may be reduced to it; 


Its invention is very ancient, and its uſe very | . 


great ; many improvements have been made 
in-it in the laſt century. 
GLA'STENBURY (S.) is Somerſetſbire, is al- 
moſt encompaſſed round. with rivers, by 
which means it is a ſort of an iſland ; the 
town is large, and well- built, containing two 
panſh-churches, a good market weekly on 


| 


| 


Tueſdays, and two yearly fairs, when horſes 


GLEEK (S.) the name of a play or game, at, 
upon, or with cards, 

GLEET (S.) a flux, oozing, or running of a 
thin browniſh matter from the urethra, and 
ſometimes cauſed by ſtrains, or other harm- 
leſs infirmities ; but moſt commonly flows 
from venereal Exerciſes, and frequently re- 
mains after ill cures. 


GLENA/RM S.)] a town in the co of Antrim, 


and pr. of Uſer, its market is weekly on 

. Wedneſday, 102 miles N from Dublin. 
GLENDALA/GH OR THE SE'VEN 
CHURCHES (S.) an ancient ruinous place 
in the co. of Wicklow, 22 miles of 1 ublin, 
It was an early biſhoprick, but the ſee was 

united to that of Dublin in 1214. 

GLENE (S.) a cavity or hollow part of a bone 
that is not too deep, but of a middle nature, 
as of the omoplate, which receives the hu- 
merus or ſhoulder-bone ; ſometimes it means 
the two cavities in the vertebra, or turning 
joint of the neck. 


and fat cattle are very plentiful ; the tory of GIB (A.) ſmooth, ſlippery, any thing that 
Juoſepb of Arimathea's being ſeat hither by | is eaſily pus in motion ; ſo a very talkative 


the apoſtle, to preach the goſpel, about the 


perſon is ſaid to be very glib-tongued. 


year; 1, and his actual reſidence at this place, GLI/BNESS S.) ſmoothneſs, ſlipperineſs, ca- 


with the wonders he wrought, the account 
of the blooming hawthorn-tree upon Cr 
mas day, Cc are not proper ſubjects for ſo 
ſhort an account of things and places as our 
room obliges us to; this town is diſtant from 
London 103 computed, and 121 meaſured 
miles, 

GLAZE (V.) to poliſh, make ſmooth, or ſet 
a gloſs upon any thing, as potters do to their 
wore, by running melted litharge or lead over 
it ; alſo to work in glaſs, ſo as to keep out 
the wind and rain, and let in the light, after 
the manner of ſaſhing, or by leading the 
panes together, as is. tue general practice of 
windows all over this kingdon ; alſo to put 
2 pane or ſmall plate of gluis b. fore a picture, 
curious jiece of wiiting, necdle-work, &c. 

to preſerve it from dirt. 

GLA'ZIEK (S.] a workman who makes and 
fits panes and plates of glaſs to the ſaſhes or 


window=!11an:cs of houſes, pictures, cc. 


pable of being eaſily put in motion. 
GLIUE (v.) to move along ſmoothly, gently, 
or eaſily. 
GLIU/MMER (V.) to dawn, or begin to ap- 
ar; to give a faint or weak light. 
GLI\MMERING (S.) a dawning, or begin- 
ning to appear, ſhuring, or giving a very taint 
light. 
GLIMPSE (S.) a ſudden flaſh or beam, a ve- 
ry imperfect or flight fight of a thing. 
GLI'STEN, GLUSTER, or GLV/TTER(V.) 
to ſhine very bright, to reflect ſtrong rays 
from any body, to be very ſparkiing, like 
a diamond, or any body well poliſh:d. 
GLS ER or CLY/STER (S.) in Phyfich, a 
liquid remedy or injection caſt into the inteſ- 
tines, &c. by means of proper inſtruments, 
and is compoſed of various medicines, as the 
nature of the malady requires, for which it 
is applied; ſometimes they are injected _ 
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©- the womb, to cleanſe and refreſh it ; ſome- 

times up the urethra for the ſame purpoſe ; 
and ſometimes up the fandament, which is 

the moſt general method, and which is uſed 

upon a great variety of occaſions, X 

GLOBE (S.) a round folid body, the ſuperficies 

of which is equally diftant from the center in 

5 , and by the Geometrici ans called a 

- ſphere ; the term g/obe being more peculiarly 
reſtrained or adapted to thoſe two mathema- 
tical inftruments called the g/obes ; one of 
which having all the lines and principal places 

of the earth ſet on it, after the manner tha 
geographers have invented, for the more eaſy 
ſhewing or finding the bearing and diſtance of 
$; the length and ſhortneſs of the days 
in every clime, kingdom, and particular 
place, together with the degrees of heat and 
cold, the monſoons or trade-winds, the vari- 
ations of the compaſs, &c. is called the ter 
reſtrial or earthly ge; the other having 
© firſt the general lines or circles that aftrono- 
- mers have imagined in the heavens,and then 
in the proper places of thoſe lines or circles, 
the ſeveral conſtellations, &c. ſet down ac- 
cording to the general ſyſtems or obſervations 
of particular perſons, is called the celeſtial 
| ble, by which may be known the times of 
eclipſes, what and where any ſtar or number 
of ſtars are above the horizon of the place 
where a perſon is, c. They are made of 
divers materials, ſome ſolid of wood, others 
| hollow of braſs, filver, &c. but moſt com- 
monly of paper plaiſtered over; for the par- 
ticular uſes of each ſort, ſee Harris, &c, 
that treat of the uſe of the globes. 

GLOBO'/SE, GLO'BOUS, or GLO'/BULAR 
CA.) any ſolid body that is made after the 
manner, or like toa globe, or round body. 

GLOBO'SITY or GLOBOY/SENESS (S.) the 
roundneſs, or globe-like form of a thing. 

GLO/BULES or GLO/BULETS (S.) very 
ſmall globes, or round bodies, which the 
preſent philoſopby ſuppoſes all liquid bodies 
are compoſed and made of. 

GLO'MERATE (V.) to wind round, or into 
an heap, ball, or bottom, as thread, worſled, 
Ec. is for many occaſions. 

GLOMERA/TION (S.) a gathering together, 
one, into a ball, bottom, or globe-like 

orm. 

GLOO/MINESS (S.) dulneſs, duſkineſs, dark- 

- neſs, like a cloudy day, room, or cell, where 
no light is. 

CLOO'MY (A.) dark, dull, heavy, duſky, 
thick, hazy weather; alſo any thing, perſon, 
or circumſtance, that looks unhappy, diſmal, 
or in much trouble and affliction. 

GLORIA PA'TRI (S) a ſet form of praiſe 
to the Holy Trinity, appointed by the church 
to be repeated after many parts of the liturgy, 
and particularly the Pſalms ; ſo called be- 
cauſe when the offices are performed in La- 
tin, thoſe are the two firſt words of thai 
hymn, concluſion, or doxology, as it is fre- 


quently called; great conteſts have been about 


"LA 


| the antiquity, manner of wording, and other 

1 of this hymn, ſome contending 

t was uſed in the apoſtles time; but it is 

generally allowed to have remained as a token 

of orthodoxy, ever fince it was appointed by 
Damaſcus. 

GLORIFICA'/TION (S.) a praifing, honour- 
ing, thanking, magnifying, or adoring ; alſs 

- the admitting or putting among the number 
of the bleſſed after this life. 

GLO'RIFY (V.) to honour, praiſe, adore 3 
alſo to perfect, compleat, or make happy, 
by putting among the bleſſed in heaven, to 
be a partaker of their felicity, 

GLO/RIOUS {A.) famous, ſhining, beautiful, 
rich, exceeding good. 

GLO/KIOUSNESS (S.) ſplendor, honour; re- 

non, valuableneſs, richneſs, beauty, &c. 

GLORY (S.) honour, renown, reputation, 
fame, praiſe for well-doing ; alſo the beati- 
fick viſion or joys of heaven; in Painting, 
thoſe repreſentations of ſhining, or ifſuing 
forth beams from the head or countenance of 
Chriſt, the Virgin Mary, or ſome ſaint or 
martyr, in imitation of a ſun, is called a 
glory. 

SLO /R (V.) to boaſt, brag, or value one's 
ſelf for having done, ſuffered, or being wil- 
ling and ready to do or ſuffer any thing upon 
the accout of ſome opinion, perſuaſion, 
party, or profeſſion. 

GLOSE (V. to footh, flatter, humour, or de- 
ceive a perſon by falſe pretences. 

GLOSS (S.) a comment, interpretation, or ex- 
poſition of a matter or thing ; alſo a falſe 
ſhew, pretence, or appearance ; alſo a ſhini 
luſtre, or beautiful ſurface ſet or put upon 
filks or other wares, to make them more 
agreeable to the eye, of the beholders. 

GLOSS (V.) to interpret, comment, explain, 
or write notes upon a ſubject. 

GLO'>SARY (S.) an expoſition or comment 
upon a. matter; alſo a dictionary explaini 
ha difficult words uſed in a oY. ng 

GLOSSO'GRAPHER (S.) a commentator or 
expounder of hard words. 

 GLOSSO'/GRAPHY (S.) the art of explaining 
or making difficult words or es eaſy to 
be underſtood. * 8 

GLOY/SSY (A.) ſhining, bright, lively, Bike 
new-preſs'd broad-cloaths, filks, &c. 

GLO'TT1S (S.) in Anatomy, a cleft or chink 
in the larynx, ſerving for the formation of 
the voice, being in the form of a tongue ; 
thro* this chink the air deſcends and aſcends, 
in refpiring, ſpeaking, ſinging, &c. it has an 
apparatus of muſcles, whereby we contract 
and enlarge it as occafion requires, f.om 
whence all the varieties of tones in the voice 
are produced, N 

GLO UCESTER (S ) is the principal place in 
Glouceſterſhire, hcing a city, and biſhop's ſee, 
tolerably well built, though not fine, and for 
its obſtinate oppoſing king Charts I. has ſince 
had all its walis and works demoliſhed, which 


were 


bd 


GLO - 


were ſtrong; and before its being be - 
| Geeed, Baa eleyen pariſh-churches, five of 
Which were then demoliſhed ; here is a large 
one bridge over the Sewern ; there are ſe 
veral hoſpitals, ſchools, &c. both for teach- 
"ing and maintaining the poor of bo h ſexes, 
. as well young as old; it returns two mem- 
bers to parliament, and gives the title of 
duke to a younger branch of the royal fami- 
Iy; it is governed by a mayor and 12 alder- 
men, out of which the mayor is annually 
Choſen ; there are alſo 24 common-council- 
men, out of which two are annually choſen 
for ſheriffs ; tbey have alſo an high ſteward 


G LU 


| cheeſe, though that which is ſo called in 
London comes principally. out of Miliſbire, 
the real cheeſe of this county going more to 
Briſtol, than to Londen ; the woollen ma- 
nufacture of this county is exceeding good, 
and fine, and is very large in quantity, 
GLOVE (S.) that part of apparel that is made 
to fit the hand, ſometimes of filk, linen, c. 
but moſt commoaly. of ſoft pliant leather; 
among Swordſmen, ſending or throwing the 
glove, is challenging the perſon to fight, to 
whom it is thrown or ſent. ; 
GLO'VER (S.) a perſon whoſe trade or buſi- 
neſs it is to make, ſell, or deal in gloves. 


(who is uſually a noble m an) and a recorder; GLO'VERS STITCH (S.) in Surgery, is. a 


they are allowed to wear ſcarlet-gowns, to 
bave the ſword and cap of maintenance, and 


method of ſewing up the lips of a wound up- 
wards, in imitation of the glove-makers 


four ſerjeants at mace ; their preſent char-| 
ter was given by king Charles II. dated April 
16, 3672, their former charters being re- 
figned : For the regulation of the trade of 
this city, there are 12 companies aſſociated, 
the maſters whereof attend the mayor upon 
all publick occaſions, in their gowns, with | 


manner of ſewing their gloves. 


GLOUT or GLOWT V.) to look frown- 


ingly, angrily, or diſpleaſed at a perſon or 
thing. - 


GLOW Cv.) to grow hot and red, as the 


cheeks and ears do, after having walked in 
a ſharp air, 


ſtreamers; it contains 12 pariſhes, though GLO'W-WORM (S.) an inſect that ſhines or 


there are but 6 churches, and the cathe- 
dral: it has two markets weekly, viz. on 
Wedneſday and Saturday, and four fairs an- 
- nually ; it is a port, and has a large key 
and wharf on the banks of ge river, very 
commodious for trade, to ch belongs a 
cuſtom-houſe, with proper officers, but the 
bufineſs is but ſmall, moſt of the foreign 
trade being moved to Brie“; this city is a | 
county of itſelf, and is diſtant from London 
' $1 computed, and 102 meaſured miles. 
GLOU'CESTERSHIRE (S.) is an inland 
county, of a healthful air, and fertile ſoil, 
as well for corn as paſturage, yielding plenty 
of corn, and feeding abundance. of cattle, 
and great flocks of ſheep, eſpecially in and 
near Coteſewold, whoſe wool is much eſteem- 
ed for its fineneſs; the eaſt part called 
Cateſwold, is ſomewhat * 4 prin- 
ci loyed in grazing ; the middle part 
22 4 watered by the Severn, which 
renders the plains very fruitful ; the weſtern 
part is over-ſpread with, wood, and called 
Dean- Furſt, where grow great numbers of 
excellent timber trees, tor ſhip- building, & c. 
coal and iron mines, on which are many 
furnaces and forges, for working the ſame ; 
this foreſt is 20 miles long, and 10 broad, 
and contains 3 hundreds, 23 pariſh-church- 
es, 1 caſtle, 1 abbey, 3 market-towns, 1 
mayor-town, and the common thereof (bę- 
- fides the purlicus and abbey-woods,) is ſaid 
to contain 32,000 actes of ground, — The 
whole county is about 50 miles long, and 25 
broad, containing 30 hundreds, in which 
are 25 market · towns, 200 pariſhes, 1 calle, 
2 foreſts, 19 parks, fevcral large rivers, 
27,000 houſcs, and about 160,000 people ; 
it ſends about 18 members to patliament, 
and is about 140 miles in circumference ; it 


is fen arkable for the la ge manufacture of 


gives a light in the dark, ſomething like 
phoſphorus. g 


GLUE (S.) a thick, clammy ſubſtance, that 


has the property 0 very tenacious,and 
holding thoſe * have been 
daubed with it; it is a compoũ tion made 
from divers ingredients, according to the 
uſe it is to be applied to; hardly any thing 
curious in Foinery can be done without it. 

GLUE or GLU/TINATE (V.) to flick or 
join boards or other things cloſe and faſt to- 
gether, with the confiſtence called glue, which 
is ſometimes made of ſkins, or parings of 
{kins, ſteeped in water, and then boiled to 
a jelly, Sc, , 

GLU'EY or GLU'ISH (A.) dicky, clammy, 
of the nature of, or like to glue, 

GLUT V.) to overſtock, ſurcharge, or fur- 
niſh a perſon or market with more wares or 
commodities than there is a call or demand 


for, £ ' 
GLUT {S.) an abundance, great ſuperfluity, 
mere as i ated of aig Lack of fi, 
fruit, or other commodity. | 
GLUTINA'TION or GLU/ING (s.) a ftick- 
ing, joining, or faſtening together, by means 
of ſome gluey or ſticky ſubſtance. 
GLU'TINATIVE or GLU'TINQUS (a.) of 
a ſticky, clammy, or adhering nature. 
GLU'TTON (S.) the name of a bird, ſaid to 
be found in the northern parts of Maſcvy, 
Sc. which ſtuffs itſelf with carrion till its 
paunch ſticks out, and getting into ſome 
ſtrait place, puſhes the ordure out, and re- 
turns again to the carcaſe ; from whence any 
one that practiſes or delights in exceſſive 
eating and drinking, is called a g/arton. 
GLU'TTONY (S.) a riotous, immoderate, or 
extravagant living, eſpecially with reſpect 
to rich or over-much eating, 
! GLY*PHE 
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GLY'PHE or GLY'PHIS (S.) in Archire&ere, 

. is any cavity or canal, whether round or 

; angled, that is uſed ornamentally. 

GN ASH (V.) to ſet or ſhew the teeth, as it 

pere, in a poſture of biting hard, by way of 
ſcorn, derifion, or mocking of a perſon ; 


: , 

alſoas a fign of ſorrow, grief, lamentation, 
or woe, /, 7 | 
GNAT (S.) a ſ-all ſtinging inſect or fly, par- 
_ ticularly troubleſome in hot countries. 


GNA/THO,(S.) a flattering, fawning, hu- 
a mouring, time-ſerving fellow, | 
GNATHO/NICAL CA.) after the mode, way, 

or manner of a ſoothing, flattering, fawning, 


perſan, F 
GNATHONI/ZE (V.) to pleaſe, humour, 
comply with, or fawn upon a perſon, to 
gain ſome bye end, or bring abeut ſome 
_ deſired purpoſe. 
GCNAW V.) to tear, pull, or rend off from 
the bones, or any whole part, with the 
teeth, after the manner of dogs, &c., 
GNOME (S.) a name, which the  Cabalifts 
give to ſome certain inviſible people, whom 
they ſuppoſe to inhabit the inner parts of the 
. earth, and to fill it to the center; they are 
_ repreſented very ſmall of ſtature, traftable, 
and friendly to men, and are made the guar- 
Fang of mines,quarries, hidden treaſures,&c, 
ometimes it is applied to a ſhort, pithy, ſen- 
., tentious expreſſion, obſervation, or reflexion. 
CNO'MON (S./ in general, ſignifies an index, 
director, or explainer 3 in Geometry, if a 
rallelogram be divided into four leſſer ones, 
by two lines interſecting each other, and any 
one of theſe four be taken away, the re- 
maining three will make or compoſe a gn0- 
mon ; in Aſtronomy, it is an inſtrument for 
meaſuring the meridia altitudes of the ſun 
or ſtars; in Dialling, it is the ſtile, pin, 
or cock, which caſteth the ſhadow that 
that marketh out the hours. ; 
CNOMO'NICKS (S.) the art of drawing ſun- 
dials upon any plane, together with all the 
2 belonging thereto, vulgarly called 
ing. a 6 
GNOMONOLO/GICAL or GNOMO/NI. 
_ CAL CA.) ſomething relating, belonging, 
or pertaining to the art of dialling, 
GNOSI'MACHI (S.) a ſet of enthuſiaſticks; 
that condemned all ſearch after knowledge; 
becauſe that God required only good actions. 
GNO/STICKS S.) theſe were not ſo much a 
particular ſet of hereticks, as a complication 
of many ſects; who were ſo called, becauſe 
they pretended to extraordinary illuminati- 
ons and now edge, one main branch of which 
conſiſted in their pretended genealogies or at · 
tributes of the Deity, in which they differed 
among thernſelves, as much as they did from 
others ; they affirmed there were two prin- 
ciples, the one good, who was the author of 
all good ; the other evil, who was the au- 
thor of all evil ; they held the ſoul to be of 
the ſame ſubſtance with God, and denied the 


— 


GOB | 


dwelt in bim; they held the moſt unlawful 


| pleaſures of the body to be good, and defited 


their - nighly meetings with all manner of 
obſcene impurities ; they affirmed alſo, that 
Jeſus Chriſt was not the Son of him who 
gave the law, but of ſome other unknown 
deity, and many other whimſical and roman- 
tick notions 3 they had ſeveral apocryphal 
books, which they eſteemed as divine, ſuch 
as the Revelations of Adam, the hi of 
ortab, Noab's wife, &c. 

GO (V.) to move, approach, or get to a 
place or thing, that is at a diſtance from us; 
alſo the imperative mood of the ſame verb, 
whereby we order or command a perſon to 
move or go to ſome diſtant perſon or place, 
for ſuch as we have already, or do 
then declare. 

GOAD(S.) a tick, pole, or ſtaff, armed with 

a ſharp-pointed iron at the end of it, to force 

or drive large cattle along with. 

GOAL (S.) the butt, mark; end, or finiſhing 

place of a race; alſo a priſon. or goal f 


GOA'LER ($.) the kee or perf ho has 
A*'LER (S.) the keeper, or | who 
F of à priſon ws the priſoners 
therein. | 


GOAR (S.) the warm blood of any creature ; 
alſo a long triangular piece of cloth to be 
ſewed into a garment, ſail, &c, to fit it for 
the purpoſe intended. I 

GOAR (V.) to fetch blood, or pierce the ſkin 
or fleſh, by the butting of the horns of a 
buck, ox, &c. or with the tuſhes of a boar, 
&c. alſo to widen any thing at one end, by 
ſewing in one or more places, in the ſhape 
of a triangle, &c. as women do their 

and ſeamen do their ſails, &c. 

GOAT (S.) an animal well known among us, 
horned, and when any thing aged of a very 
rank ſmell, the milk of the the is reckcned 
peculiarly uſeful for conſumptive perſons; it 
was one of the clean beaſts of the 1ſrae/ites, 
and uſed in their ſacrifices z when young, 
they are excellent eating; this ereature is 
2 to be exceedingly pleaſed with the 

of copulation, from whence thoſe perſons 
who are immoderately addicted to women, 
are called goars, leachers, &c. Sometimes in 
the Scripture, the term goat ſignifies a de- 
mon or idol, to which ſacrifice was offered 
under this or a fimilar form. | 

GOA'T-HERD (S.) a perſon, whoſe employ- 
ment it is to look after, and take care of 4 
large number or flock. of goats. oy 

GOB or GO/BBET(S.) a piece juſt big enough, 
or fit to put into the mouth at once. 

GO'BBLE (V.) to eat haftily, and after a 
greedy and voracious manner, like geeſe and 
ſwine, &c, : 


 GO/BELINS (S.) a noted houſe at Paris, ia 


the ſuburb of St, Marcel, formerly poſſeſſed 
by famous wool-dyers, whereof the chicf 
called Giles Gabelin, who lived in the reign of 


. Uvinity of Chriſt, ſaying only, that Goa 


* 


Francis I. is ſaid to have found the ſeeret of 
| X x dying 


* 


1 


4ying fearlet, which was from him called tbe | 


runs by it, alſo took the ſame name: 

houſe was purchaſed by Lewis XIV. for 
a manofactory of all manner of curious works 
for the adorning the ſeveral palaces of the 
kingdom, under the direction of Monfieur 
Colbert ; ſuch as weavers of tapeſtry, gold- 
ſmiths, carvers, ſtatuaries, nn Pee have 

uced extraofdinary pieces of workman- 
| Fs. of cally in ry, from the defigns 
of the famous Le Brun, who drew for them 

by the appointment of the king. 

ET (S) a round drinking veſſel or cup, 
made without à foot or reſting part, ſo that 
the perſon is obliged to drink what is con- 
tained in it, or runs the hazard of ſpilling 
the Hquor, if he ſets it down. 

2 (3.) cating rage bbq, Blut- 

y, und wi any decency. 

GO'BLINS or HOBGO/BLINS (AF insghs- 
ry evil fpirits or bugbears, invented by de- 
n perſons, to impoſe upon the credulity 
of innocent, harmleſs, ignorant perſons; al- 
ſo uſed by nurſes to quiet and frighten fro- 
ward children. | 

GODS. che fopreme, eternal, and ſelf-exiſt- 
itty Being, from whom we, and all other be- 


| Ir of the Gobelins ; the houſe and river 


ings, receive exiſtence, and by whom they 


and we are preſerved, maintained, and con | 
tinued, who is infinite in all perfections, and 
free from all infirmity or decay, and who, as 
he had no beginning, ſo he can have no end. 
GODA/LMING (S.) in Surrey, a corporation- 
town whoſe market is weekly on Wedͤneſ- 
day z the chief magiſtrate is a warden, to 
whom is jolned eight affiſtants ; the manu- 
facture of this town is clothing, for which 
it is the moſt eminent in all the county ; the 
ſorts are mixed Kerſeys, and blue ones for 
the Canaries, which are reported to be the 
beſt coloured of any in he kingdom; 28 
computed, and 35 meaſured miles diſtant 
GO'D-CHILD{S. ) a boy or girl for whom 
one or more perſons have become ſureties at 
their baptiſm, &c. or promiſed that he ſhould 
be taught or inſtructed in the duties of reli- 
gion and virtue, 


GO/D-DAUGHTER (s.) 2 girl, or ſetale 


child, that has ſureties, or godfathers and 


godmothers at her baptiſm, 
GO DD ESS (S.) a ſhe- deity, of which the an- 
cient Romans had a great number, to whom 


| particular virtues, powers, vices, &c. were 


attributed, * 
GODFATHER (S.) one who takes upon 
him the office to perform what he otherwi 


GOL 


able both to God and man; this it . very 
ancient cuſtom inthe church, and applied to 
many uſes; and fs ftill among the Papi, 
who have podfarbers for bells, Fe. The 
Jews uſe them likewiſe at the circurncifion 
of their ſons, Cr. 

GO'/DLESS (A) a wicked, abandoned crea- 
ture 3 one who, both by word and deed, 
ſhews no regard to a ſupreme Being, or any 


religious ordinances. . 

GO/DLINESS ['S.) a fincere, devout, and true 
worſhipping of God, and ſtrict obſervance of 
religious duties. 


GO/DMOTHER (S.) a woman that is to act 
— the = manner, ods vo for the 
ame e, With a ther, 
GO/D-SON ($.)a boy or male- child that has 
r or godfathers and godmothers at his 
m. 
60˙ -SANDS S.) certain ſands in the 
county of nt, that were formerly the 
——— Godwin, but now overflowed by 
the ſea, dangerous to ſhipping 
To be a GOG7V.) to have a very earneſt de- 
fire'or longing for or after a thing ; to be 
very Zealous in the purſuit of à thing, or 
eager after it, | | 
GOOGLE (V.) to ftare or look upon a perſon 
or thing with the eyes full open. 
GO'GGLE-EYED (A.) a perſon with large, 
full, open, rolling, and ſtaring eyes. 
GO/G-MAGOG S.) a perſon of very large 
ſtature, which the Britiſb hiſto tans have 
repreſented, as being near 16 feet high or 
tall, with a bulk proportionabie ; the pre- 


in Guild-Ball, Londen. 

GO ING (S.) the att of moving from place to 
place 3 alſo a term applied to liquor, meat, 
c. when it is periſhing or ſpoiling. 

Going to the Vault, a term in Hunting, 
uſed for a hare's taking the ground, or bur- 
roughing like a coney or rabbet. 

GOLD s.) the moſt pure, ponderous, and 
ductile metal that is in nature, from whence 
it has, by the conſent of almoſt all man- 
kind, for many ages, been deemed the moſt 
valuable; among the C s, who charac- 
terize their metals by the names of the pla- 
nete, it is called Sol, to ſhew its prehemi- 
nente; its ſymbol or character is O; its 
properties are ſo many, and different from 
all other metals, may cannot here men- 
tion them, only ſhall obſerve, that it is the 
freeſt from ſulphur of all others, which oc- 
caſions its extraordinary ductility, as appears 
from the operations of the wire-drawers 

gold-beaters ; for mix but one thouſandth 


had no obligation to do, as to hold or an- 
ſwer for u child in baptiſm at the font, &e. 
which is ſuppoſed to be done religiouſly, o 
for the fake of God; and according to th 
preſent uſe, that the perſon he undertake 
for, ſnould be regularly inſtructed in the 
principles of religion, and the duties of hu- 
magity, thereby to rgader the perſon agtec- 


- 
= 


part of ſulphur in any maſs of gold, and it 
ow to rage its yp germ 

ity appears from its city of reũiſting 
he wore force of any artificial fire, but 
there are burning-glaſſes, which collect the 
heat of the Tun ſo intenſely, that it vola- 
Us therein z there art various names given 


tended figure of whom is carved and ſet up 
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to this metal, as virgin geld, which is ſaid 
to be very pale, and ſo foft, that it may be 
moulded into apy figure with the hand, and 
that it will take the impreſſion of - a ſeal, 
| like warm wax; to harden which, and to 
heighten its colour, they mix emery with it; 


fine or pure gold, is that purged by the fire| 


from all impurities and alloy; ſtandard 
gal, in England, is that which has 22 
parts pure gold, one part filver, and the 
other 


Y copper. 
GOLDEN (A.) fomething looking to, or 
ies of gold; alſo a meta- 


| having the pre 
horical term for ſucceſs, plenty, Se, 
GO/LDEN-FLEECE (S.) in the ancient My- 
thbology, was the ſkin or fleece of the ram, 
upon which Phryxus and Hella are ſuppoſed 
to have ſwam over the fea to Colchos, and 
which being ſacrificed to Jupiter, was hung 
upon a tree in the grove of Mars, guarded 
by two brazen-hoofed bulls, and a monſtrous 


dragon that never ſlept, but taken and car- 


ried off by Faſon and the Argonauts ; ſome 

- imagine this to be anallegorical repreſenta- 
tion of ſome true hiſtory, Philip the Good, 
duke of Burgundy, in 1429, inftituted a 
military order by this name; the king of 
Spain is now grand maſter of this order, as 
duke of Burgundy ; the number of knights 
are 313 it is reported to have been inſtitut- 
ed upon account of the immenſe profit the 
duke made by wool; the firſt ſolemnities 
were perform'd at Burgos, at this duke's 
marriage with Iſabel of Portugal; the knights 


wore a ſcarlet cloak lined with ermin, with | 


a collar opened, and the duke”s cypher up- 

on them, in form of a B, to fignify Burgun- 
„together with flints ſtriking fire, with 
is motto, Ante ferit, quam flamma micat, 

at the end of this collar hung a golden -fleege, 

with this device, Pretium gon wile laborum ; 
this order is now common to all the princes 
of the houſe of Auſtria, as being deſcended 
from Mary of Burgundy, daughter of Charles 
the Hardy, laſt duke thereof, 

GO/LDEN-NUMBER (S.) a number made 
uſe of by chronologers, to ſhew what year 
of the moon's cycle any year is; in the Ju- 
han Calendar, it is uſed to ſhew on what 
days the new moons fall ; but in a ſeries of 
time it is to be obſerved, that the golden- 
numbers, through the defect of the lunar 
cycle, recede, and do not ſhew the true time 
of the new moon, 

GO'LDEN-RULE (S.) that rule by which 
Arithmeticians anſwer all queſtions, wherein 
proportion is concerned, ſo called by way of 
eminence, as being of the greateſt value and 
uſe ; ſometimes it is called the Rule of Three, 
&c becauſe from three numbers given, a 
fourth is found out, proportional to the three 
given ones; and this is either direct, that 
is, when the fourth number, or that ſought, 
bears ſuch a proportion or relation to the 
third number (they being firſt duly arranged) 


as the ſecond does to ihe firſt; or mverſe, | 


when the fourth number being found, 
ſuch a relation or proportion to the firft, 
the ſecond does to the third; ſornetimes 
theſe are doubled, that is, there are five 
numbers to find a fixth ; but as thefe are 
always reducible to thoſe above, 1 forbear 
ſaying any thing more of them bere. 
GO*LDFINCH .) a very pretty-colovres, 
- ſmall finging bird. | i 
GO/LD-FINDER (S.) a genteel name for him 
whoſe buſineſs it in to empty privies, vul- 
garly called a Tom-turd-man; alfo 2 cant 
_ for a cheat, who under the pretence 
finding 2 piece of money, and inviting a 
by-ftander 488 ofa treat, &c. out of 
it, endeavours to get him to play at cards, 
dice, &c. in order to win or cheat him of 
his money; they are ſometimes alſo called 
guinea-droppers. | 
GOLD-FOI/L (S.) leaf. gold, or that which 
painters uſe to cover their works with, as 
the edges of picture frames, writings, &c, 
which is of fo durable a nature, that it will 
laſt longer than the cloth or wood it is laid 


GO'LDING (S.) the name of both an apple 
and a fiſh ; alſo the ſurname of a man. 
GO'LDSMITH (S. Jis properly one that works 
gold in a furnace, or makes toys, trinkets, 
rings, &c, and by vulgar acceptation, ane 
who keeps a ſhop, and ſells gold and filver 

wares, rings, jewels, &c. | 

GO/LGOTHA (S.) a'ſcull ; there was a 

mountain to the north-weſt of Feruſalem, 

called by this name, ſome think from its 
form, and others, becauſe criminals were 
executed there; others, becauſe the Gift 
man's head was buried there; it is cormon- 
ly called mount Calvary. jeſus Chriſt was 
crucified and buried there, in a garden be- 
longing to Foſepb of Arimatbea, The empe- 
gor Adrian, when he rebuilt Feruſalem,call- 
ed it Alia, filled up Chriſt's tomb, and 
laced over it figures of the moſt infamous 
idols; but the empreſs Helena cauſed it to 
be cleanſed, and built over it a magnificent 
church. | | 

GO'LOPS (S.) a term in Heraldry, that ſigni- 
fies roundles of a purple colour. 

GOME (S.) the thick, black, oily, greaſy 
matter, made uſe of for cart - wheels, to 
cauſe them to move the eaſier ; alſo for the 
nuts and ſcrews of large preſſes, Sc. 

GOMPHI'ASIS (S.) a term in Surgery, by 
which is meant that diforder or diſtemper in 
the gums of a patſon, that renders the teeth 
looſe, and ready to drop out. 

GO'MPHOM AorGO” 14 PHOSIS'S. Ja term in 
Surgery, uſed when one bone is inſerted and 


faſtened into another, as the teeth in the jaws. 
GO/ MPHOS (S. ) a diſorder in the eyes, when 
the ball is ſwelled, and ſtretched beyond the 
ſkin called wvea cunica, 
GO'NAGRA (S.) the gout in the knee, ü 
GO NDOLA (S) the Venetian term for a ſmall 
Xx 2 boat 


. 


beate whorry, enn 
gers or ſmall parcels of goods from one place 
to another, that is at but a ſmall or mode- 
rate diſtance. 

GONDOLIE'/R (S.) an alias name for a 
wherryman, or as we commonly call him 
a waterman, or one that rows or ſteers a 
ſmall veſſel or boat upon a river. 

GONE (A.) departed, / ſeparated from, left, 

n away: 

GONE-QUT-A-HEA/D (A. 24 of one 


GO'NFALON or GO/NFANON 68.) the 
church banner carried in the 's army; 
alſo a tent or canopy carried in the head of 
the proceſſions of the chief churches i in Rome, 
as a preſervative againſt rain, the verge or 
banner ſerving for a ſhelter, 

GO'NFALONIE'R (S.] the pope's ſtandard- 
bearer, 

GONORRHOE/A. (8. a diſeaſe y 
ariſing from impure converſation with foul 


men or women, which cauſes an involuntary | 


vozing or dripping of the ſeed without erec- 
Gon; ſometimes it is called a clap, or run- 
ning of the reins. 

GooD (8. . pre · 
ſerve or improve nature or ſociety, and is the 
direct oppoſition to evil, which tends to de- 
roy or impair it-z Metaphyſical, it is the 
efſeatial perfection or integrity of a thing, 
whereby it has every thing that belongs to 
Its nature. 

Phyfical or Natural God, is that whereby 


a thing poſſeſſes every thing neceflary to its | 


well-being, 
Moral or Ethical Good, is the agivement 
of a thinking, reaſonable being, and of the 
Habits, acts, andinclinations thereof, with the 
dictates of right reaſon, and the will of whe 
Creator, as diſcovered by natural light; in a 


Scripture Senſe, it frequently ſignifies all the 


bleſſings and advantages both of eſtate and 
mind, as well publick as private. 800 
GOO/D-A-BEARING (S.) a Law term, im- 


porting dutiful and quiet behaviour, both to 


the king and all the members of the com- 

_ monwealth, for which perſons are ſometimes 
bound to give ſecurity for having committed 
ſome act of violence, &c. 

GOO'DLACK (Part. ) © ſtrange ! wonderful ! 

Is i it ſo ? &c. 

GOO'/DLY. (A.) beautiful, fair, valuable, 

fine, delicate, ſpruce. 

GOO'DMAN {S ) a country word, very fre- 


quently uſed alſo in London, for the maſter or 


head of the family. 
GOO/DNESS-(S.) = valuableneſs or rea- 
ſon — a perſon or thing is or ſhould be 


eſteemed, 
GOODS 2 ſorts of effects, riches, or 


co oB. WI III. ( 8. ) a kind, beneficent incli- 
nation, a friendly or well-wiſhing diſpoſition 


| 


Pry 


oO or - GOUGE (S.) an — 
tool uſed by | carpenters, joinem, &c.. to 
make channels, gutters, or hollows with. 
pore BEM Ja large, well- known, eating fow! 
the large, heavy iron uſed by taylor, to 
— may ies —.— with, when = 
very hot ; ailo an name w 
a perſon of little — alles, by 
way of deriſign. 

GOO'SE-BERRIES (S.) 2 pleaſant — 
fruit, uſed for making tarts with, and pte 
2 » While green, and PO raw, when 

ull ripe. 

GOO/SE-BILL {(S.) a particular ſail uſed at 
ſea, when a ſhip goes before the wind, or 
with a quarter wind. 

GOO'SE-QUILL (S.) the horny part of the 
large feathers of a gooſe's wing, which grows 
_— the ſkin, principally uſed to write 
wi 

GO/RAN (s. ) a town in the county of K/. 

kenny, and province of Leinſter, ſends two 

members to parliament, and ſtands 48 

miles, 8 8 W from Dudlin, 

GORBE'LLIED (S.) large or fat - bellied, 

ſuppoſed to ariſe from too much or kor- 
mandizing. 

GORCE or GORZ (S.) 2 ſub or furg that 
g'ows wild upon moyntainous or heathy pla- 
ces, which. the country people gather to 
burn; alſo a pool or dam to keep wate: in, 
. or hindrance in a 1iver, as mills, 


GO/RDIAN | KNOT (S.) a knot made in the 
leathers, traces, harneſſes belonging to the 
chariot of Gordius, father of Midas, king of 
Phrygia, ſo very intricate, that both begin- 
ning and ending were imperceptible z it was 

reported, that the oracle had declared, that 
nou could untie it, ſhould be maſter of 

all Aa: Alexander having undertaken it, 

7 and fearing, if he ſhould nc not be able to do 
it, it would be looked upon as an ill omen, 
drew his ſword and cut it; it is now often 

applied to things that are difficult to undo, 

and particularly to marriage, where it is 
ſaid, nne 
Gerdian knot 

GORE (S.) a triangular piece of cloath, &c. 
ſewed to or into any thing, to make one end 
broader than the other; in Heraldry, it is 
ſometimes uſed as an 8 for effemi- 
nacy or cowardice; al lo congealed or clotted 
blood, 

GORE CV.) to 45 a perſon or other living 

creature, ſo that the blood flows from the 

wound ; but it iy particularly ſpoken of 20 

horned beaſt wounding with his horns. 

GORGE (S.) the throat; and in Hawking, 
that part of a hawk that. firſt receives her 
meat; in Acbitect᷑ure, the narrower part of 

the Tuſcan and Doric capitals, lying between 
the aſtragal, the ſhaft of the column, and 
the annulet ; in Fortification, the entrance 


towards a perſons | 


leading to the body of a work. Gege 
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Serge of a Baſtion, is the right line that 
hounds the diſtance between the two flanks, 
Gorge of the half Moon, that ſpace con- 
' tained between the two ends of faces 
next the . | 


Gorge of the Out-Works, the ſpace between | 
GOT or GQ'TTEN (A.) any thing acquired, 


their ſides next to the great ditch. 
GORGE (V.) to ecat-over-much, to cram, 
glut, or fill unreaſonably. | | 
GO/RGED (A.) in Heraldry, is bearing a co- 
ronet about the neck of a ſwan, lion, &c. 
extravagantly gaudy and rich in babit. 
GO/RGEQOUSNESS (S.) coſtlineſa, great extra- 
vagancy in clothes, furniture, or equigage, &c. 
GO/RGET (S.) the neck - dreſs of a woman; 
alſo a breaſt- plate worn as a defenſative by 
GO'RGONS (S,) three ſiſters, Meduſa, Euri- 
ale, and Sthenio, the reputed dayghters of 
Phorcus, a marine deity, who are ſaid to 
ba ve but one eye among all, which they lent 
to one another, as occaſion required ; they 
are reported to have had long wings; their 
heads were dreſſed with ſnakes, their teeth 
' were as big as boars tuſhes, and their talons 
crooked and ſharp ; they dwelt near the Heſ- 
. perian gardens, and turned thoſe people into 
. ones that looked in their faces, &c. Theſe 
romantick ftories are ſuppoſed to be fabulous 
_ repreſentations of fortitude, and other noble 
virtues, that overcome all difficulties, 


GORMANDVZE (V.) to eat more than a | 


ſufficiency, to gluttonize, or ſwallpw greedily 
large quantities of rich food. 


GORMANDYZING (S.) cating much, and 


greedily. | 
GORS or GOSS (S.) a ſhrub that grows upon | 


the heaths, commons, and other barren pla- 
o 2 large bird of 
SHAWE (S.) a prey. 
GOYSLIN (S.) a young or chicken gooſe ; alſo 
a ſubſtance that grows on nut trees, 
GO/SPEL (S.) the book of the life, miracles, 
death, reſurrection, and doctrine of Jeſus 
Chriſt, of which ** are four under the 
names of Mattbew, Mark, Luke, Jobn ; the 
word ſignifies good news, or à joyful meſ- 
ſage ; beſides theſe four, the fuſt ages of the 
church were peſtered with about forty others, 
ſome of which are ſtill remaining, ſtuffed 
with the follies of the enthufiaſtick notions 
of their fooliſh inventors, It was the gene- 
ral practice of the ancient hereticks, firſt to 
attack the goſpels, in order to maintain their 
errors, or excuſe them, ſome rejecting the 
true ones, and ſubſtituting ſpurious ones in 
their ſtead, others endeavoured to interpolate, 
and others to oblitetate the true ones, accord- 
ing to the ſeveral opinioas they embraced, 
CO'SPELLER S.) a reader, profeſſor, or 
at lover and promoter of the goſpel. 
GO'SSIP (S.] a name given to thoſe women 
who love and practiſe much going abroad, 
and talking of other people's concerns; alſo 
2 godmother, 


IF 


GO/SSIPING (8.) a going from place-to = 


with a tale; alſo a merry-making, chriſten- 


ſeveral women, to one who is pretty well 
; recovered after a lying - in, and uſually be- 
fore her going abroad. 


or enjoyed. 


architecture was very heavy and rude, like 
moſt of our old churches, which are built in 


that dwelt all along the /iftula, as far as its 
mouth in the Baltick Sea, at Danmzick; in 
proceſs of time, mixing with the Rugians, 
and other Yanda/ick clans, were, by way of 

GQUD or GAVD (S,) a plant called alſo 
wb, uſed by Dyers in producing a yellow 
colour, 

GO/UDHURST (S.) in X a ſmall town, 
whoſe market is weekly on Wedneſday ; diſ- 
tant from Landon 40 computed, and 49 mea- 

| ſured miles, a 

GO!VERN' (V.] te rule over, direct, keep 
2 or ſubjection, to manage or take care 


GO/VERNABLE (V.) orderly, regular, that 
may be directed or managed. 

GOVERNA'NTE (S.) a term of diſgrace for 

an old woman that acts as a bawd ; alſo a go- 

| _ verneſs, or woman that has the care of young 
girls, &c. much uſed in Spain, Te. 

GO/VERNMENT (S.) the power or authority 
that one perſon exerciſes over another, or 
many ; alſo the publick authority or man- 
ner of adminiſtring juſtice in every nation or 

, commonwealth. 

GO'VERNOR or GO'VERNOVUR (S.) the 

| perſon inveſted with the power of command- 

| ing, directing, or managing any affair, whe- 
ther publick or private, and is commonly 

. ſpoke of the deputy of a king or prince, to 
whom the care of a town, caſtle, province, 
&c, is committed. 6 

GOUGE (S., an iron inſtrument uſed by moſt 
workmen in wood, to hollow out ſmall chan- 
nels, ſuch as flutings of columns, the ſhafts 
of gun-ſtocks, &c, 

GOURD (S.) a plant which produces leaves 
and branches — like garden cucumers, 
which creeps upon the earth, and is divided 
into ſeveral branches; its fruit is of the ſize 
and figure of an orange; it is of a light, 
whitiſh ſubſtance, if you pare off the tind, 
and ſo bitter to the taſte, that it is called 
the gall of the earth. 

N 2 GUST, or GU STO (S.) 
a reliſh for, liking, approving, or taſting of a 
22 alſo aa inclination or defice after any 
thing. | 

GOUT (S.) a paiafull diſeaſe, that exerciſce 

its fury. priacipally upon the joints 2 

* 


r 


* 


— 2115 re. or a viſit paid 


THick (A.) rude, inartificial, ruftick, - 
after the manner, or like to the Gotbs, whoſe 
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GOTHS (S.) an ancient people of Germany, 
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15 thread, fill, &c. 
: CON. (8. a looſe 


GR A 

2 phyficians are much divided 

the origin of it, — about the 

M A troubled with the gout ; alſo 

yang — , ill-ſhaped, or bigger at one 
- part than another 


„ uneven, or irregular, as 


over their other cloa 


GRA'/BBLE (V.) to handle u or 
* to reel and ſtagger in muddy 
to lay hands on any thing, 

684 in r is any favour or gift 

that God beſtows upon his creatures out of 

| — — them, without any 
regard to their merit; moſt diſputes are main 
tuined by the divines of differing communi- 

ties about the ſorts, power, extent, &c. of 
grace, which do as little * to mankind 


n many other religious diſputes that are ma - 


- maged with much warmth and oppoſition on 
both fides. In the formula of patents from 
nces, it is an uſual term, they Ry 
inning bong — rorwbe God. The! 
begin their man- 


dates in the — manner; it is alſo 2 | 


for princes vf an inferior rank, and particu 


hrly, Engliſb dukes and archbiſhopsz in 
- Germany, it extends to barons. Till the 


only. 

of Grace, in Trade, are @ certain 

number of days that the cuſtom of particular 
kingdoms or cities allows for the payment of 

2 bill of exchange, after the Nipulated time 
in the bill is expired; as in Eng land it is 

_ three days, at Rome 5, Rotterdam 6, Part 
10, Hamburgh 12, Anteverp 14. 

A Grace, is an act of — or law 
for the relief of debtors, who are otherwiſe 
inſol vent, in order to clear them from their 

| preſent reſtraint or impriſonment, upon their 
complying with the conditions required, and 
which the creditor has no power to prevent, 

7 (V.) to honour or favour with a 
1 to adorn or beautify « thing 

Lf ga per decorations, &c. | 
CEFUL CV.) beautiful, handſome, de- 
9 — well-looking, ornamental, &c. 

GRA'CELESS (A.) an impious, hardened, 
impenitent wretch, that has Joſt all ſhame 

und remorſe, and commits all manner of 
wickedneſs with pleaſure. 

CRA'CES (s.) in the common Law, is what is 
commonly called proviſions ; and ſometimes 
benefices — or granted before they are 

vacant, are called reverfionary graces ; in the 
Heathen Theology, three ſuppoſed daughters of 
Jupiter, repreſented exceedingly beautiful, 
called Agia, Thalia, and Eupbroſyne, de- 
Nn done, the receiver, and the 


worn bs avs | 
rate diſ- 


time of I. th 
— 3 ; 


| by that of 


GRA 


= Domain * 


beneficent, vourable;. | 
GRADA/TION (S.) a regular 
| deſcending from any thing, whether it er 
| material by ſteps, as fairs, ladders, &c. or 
immaterial by arguments, in a courke of d-. 
GRADUAL (A) thes | place, perſon, 

the going to a 
or thing, by regular 


' ly or by degrees. 

GRA/DUAL (S.) a part of the maſs ſung be- 
| tween the epiſtle and goſpel ; there are 15 
| plaims called/graduals, or plalms of degrees, 
| which are ſuppoſed to have been ſung by the 
f — ſtanding upon the 15 ſteps of 
the t "WM 

GRADUATE (S.) a perſon that has taken 


22 any faculty, as divinity, phy- 


fel, &c. 
GRA/DUATE 7 v. to confer the 1 or 
degrees of a univerfity or college upon a 
ſon ; alſo to divide a mathematical i 
| ment into parts or degrees, that it may n0- 
' {wer the purpoſe for which it was made. 
GRADUA*TION or GRA/DUATING (S.) 
the working upon mathematical inſtruments, 
and marking . degrees of the ſeveral lines 
according to the purpoſe for which it was 
conſtructed. 
RAFFor GRAFT (S.) in Gardening, a ſmall 
ſhoot, cyon, bud, or eye of a tree inſerted 
1500 another tree, ! in order for that other to 
bring Forth the ſame fruit with the firſt, or 
| that from whence the graft was taken; or 
it is a ſmall portion of a tree incloſed in a 
cleft or inciſion made in another, in order to 
cotrect, qualify, or improve the taſte of its 
fruit, and ſometimes to make it bear a dif- 


ferent ſort. 
RAFF or GRAFT (.) to inſert, inoculate, 
Iu put a cyon, bud, or layer of one tree into 
another. 
GRAIN (S.) all ſorts of corn; alſo rags rye 
t of any thing, and particularly the lea 
of the filver weights, 24 of which make a 
penny-weight, being in value near half a far- 
thing, and about two pence in gold; in Wood, 
it is the fibres or component parts; any thing 
done againſt our inchnation or will, is ſaid 
to be againſt the grain. 
GRAIN COLOUR {S.) with the Dyers, is 


dients, ſuch as ſcarlet, and a multitude of 
mixed colours. 

GRAINS of PA*RADISE (S.) the ſeeds of 
the plant called cardamum. 

GRA*'MMAR (S.) the art of adjuſting words 
according to the idiom and flexion of any lan- 
guage, ſo that they may agree together in 

the moſt regular, clear, and intelligible man- 
ner; alſo the name of a book, in which are 
laid down ſuch rules, from whence it will be 


. 


methods ar ſteps, order- 


that which has cochineal for one of its ingre- 
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the ſame all byer the world, and the diffe- 


rence between the grammar and ſyſtem of 
one language and another is purely aceiden- 
tal, the eſſence being univerſally the ſame. 

CRAMMA'*RIAN (S.) one ſkilled in the art 
of grammar ; and in the preſent ſtate of 
learning, only means one who ſpends his time, 
thoughts, arid | upon the niceties and 

iculatities of particularwords and phraſes, 
by which means not duly attending tv the 
ſenſe and intention of the ſpeaker or writer, 
renders bbth himſelf, and the perſon whom 
he comments upon, ridiculous. This term is 
now almoſt confined to the lictle teachers of 
particular ſyſtems of the Latin and Greet 
tongues, whoſe general 1 in almoſt 
all the other polite and uſeful parts ef learn- 
ing has brought the art, though in itſelf ex- 
ceedingly uſeful and commendable; into con- 
tempt, by their captious and ill- adapted cri- 
— 4 anciently the moſt eminent in all 
parts of literature were denominated gram- 
marians. 

GRAMMA'TICAL (A.) according to the 
rules or maxims of grammar. 

GRAMMATICA'STER (S.) a pretender to, 
or a ſmatterer in the art of grammar, with- 
out being really ſkilful. 

GRA'/MPOUND (S.) a mean borough-town 
in Cornwall, of no great antiquity ; formerly 
it had a market weekly on Saturday, but is 

now either quite difcontinued, or very little 
ufed; it has but one ſtreet of about $0 houſes, 
with a ſmall, ordinary chapel z it is a town- 
corporate, has « mayor, eight magiſtrates, a 
recorder, and a town-clerk, and ſends two 
members to parliament ; its principal manu- 
fafture is in the glovers goods ; is diſtant 
from London 206 computed, and 252 mea- 
ſured miles. 

GRA'/MPUS (S.) a fiſh of the whale kind, 
but leſſer 


GRA 
« high, red ealour, called by this name 
account of its reſemblance to the — N 
kernel of a pomgranate 3 in Bobemia, they 
are found in common fields among the ſand or 
bles, and not in any regular vein or mine, 
AND (A.] great, chief, principal, valua- 
ble, — 2 5 — — uſed 
among rench, as an appellative for many 
officers of ſtate, &c, as grand almoner, grand 
ecuyer, &c. | 
GRA'NDAME or GRA'NNUM. (s.) the 
ſame with Grandmother, | 
GRA'NDCHILD (s.) the ſon's or daughter's 
child 


GRANDEE' (S.) the common title for a 
or nobleman of Spain, particularly thoſe to 
whom the king has given licenſe to be co- 
vered in his preſence, of which there are va- 
rious forts, ſome for life only, made by the 
king's ſaying, Be covered; others are grau- 
dees by deſcent, made by the king's ſaying, 
Be covered for thyſelf and beim; which are 
much more honourable than the former 3 
ſome have three or four grendees or gran- 
dates in their family. Y 
GRAND GU'STO (S.) a term in berry 2 
importing ſomething very extraordinary 
its delicacy, accuracy, and inſtruction, in the 
deſign and performance of the piece. 
GRA'NUEUR (S.) magnificence, nobility, 
excellence, greatneſs, 
GRA'NDFATHER (S.) my or your father's 
or mother's father, 


| GRA/'NDMOTHER (S.) my or your father's 


or mother's mother. 

GRAND SEI/GNIOR (S.) the title given to 
the emperor of the Turks. | 
GRAND SE'RGEANTRY (S.) the terure + 
of holding lands of the king, by the perſo- 
nal ſervice of carrying a banner, or leading 
his horſe, being his champion, carver, but- + 
ler, &c. at his coronation. 


GRANADIE'R (s.) a ſoldier who carries a | GRA/NDSIRE (S.) the ſame with Grand- 


pouch full of hand granadoes,to throw among 
and annoy the enemy; they are of two ſorts, 
horſe and foot; to each of horſe- 
guards there is added, by eftabliſhment, a 
of granadiers, conſiſting of 64 men, 
officers, commanded by the captain of 
the troop of guards 3 the pay of = private 
horſe yrathdier is 2's, 6 d. per day. 
GRANA'DO (S.) an iron ball or globe caſt 
hollow, and filled with various ſorts of com- 
buſtible matter, having a fuſee at the touch- 
hole, to fire t and throw among the enemies. 
GRANA/RD (S.) a town in the co. of Long- 
Ford, and pr. of Leinſter, ſends 2 members to 
parl. and ſtands 48 miles from Dublin. 
GRA'NARY (S.) a warchouſe or ſtorehouſe 
to lay up and preſerve corn in, Which is 
ſometimes under the direction and command 
of the publick magiſtrate, as in caſes of ſieges, 
civil wars, famines, and other publick cala- 
mities, and ſometimes only the property of 
private perſons 


GCRA/NATE 5. a a gem, or precious ſtone 


father, 

GRANDI'LOQUENCE (S.) high, eloquent, 
or lofty ſpeech. 

GRANGE (S.) ſometimes ſignifies only the 
barn or threſhing-floor, and ſometimes the 
whole farm, as well fields as barns, ſtables, 
and all other its appendages, and ſometimes 
a farm-houſe _ 

GRA'NIT (S.) a fort of marble, exceeding 

hard and rough, and very unfit for a curious 

poliſh, ſprinkled with a great number of lit- 
tle ſpots or ſtains like ſands. 

GRANYVVOROUS (A.) that feeds upon corn, 

or any ſort of grain, 


| GRA'NNY (S.) ſometimes is a familiar name 


for grandmother, and ſometimes a term of 


ſcorn. 

GRANT (V.) to give, beſtow, allow, yield, 

or concede to. | 

GRANT (S.) leave, permiſſion, a gift or al- 

lowance for a thing done, or to be done; in 

Law, a gift in writing of ſomething which 
cannot 


$annot aptly be paſſed, or conveyed by word 
_ bly; 48 ling 1 &c. given by ſoch 
| dey mma but by deed, as the 
ing, and all bodies politick 5 thoſe things 
that cannot be aſſigned without deed, are 
* ſaid to lie in gram, - 
GRANTEE /S.) the perſon to whom any 
thing in given or granted by deed. 
GRA'NTHAM (S.) in Lincoluſpire, a borough- 
"town, governed by an alderman, and twelve 
juſtices of the peace ; has a large market 
* weekly on Saturday, and is a neat, populous, 
well-built town, and by the greatneſs of its 
traffick enriches many of its inhabitants; it 
has a fine church, whoſe — 2 — 
feet high, which by vulgar is ſaid to 
Res it has alſo a fine free-fchool, 
that has produced many great ſcholars ; it 
- ſends two members to parliament ; diftant 
from London $5 computed, and 105 meafur- 
ed miles, be 
GRANTOR (.) the perſon or body politick 
that gives or makes a grant. 
GRA'NULATED (A.) made mn - 1 globes 
or grains, as gun-powder, ſhot, &c. 
GRANULA/TION (S.) the art of reducing 
metals into ſmall grains or globules, which is 
done by caſting the metals into cold water 
while in fufion, which is uſually done by 
pouring the metal through a cullender or o 
new birchen broom ; gun-powder, common 
ſugar, &c. are uſyally granulated. 
"GRAPES (S.) the fruit of the vine, or that 
which makes or produces wine; in Farriery, 
+  mangy tumours in horſes legs are ſo called. 
GRA'/PHICAL (A.) deſcribed or drawn after 
tze life with exactneſs or curiofity. | 
GRA'PHICE (S.) the art of painting, limn- 
: , of drawing. N 
GRAPHO'METER (S.) an inſtrument for 
ſorveying, commonly called a ſemi-circle, 
- having a ruler, fights, and a' compaſs in the 
middle, to meaſure heights, &c. 
GRA'/PNEL ANCHOR (S.) an anchor for a 
ſmall ſhip, boat, or galley, without ſtocks, 
and having four hvoks or hold-fafts, 
GRA/PNELS (S.) large iron hooks to de 
* ' thrown into an enemy's ſhip, to take hold, 
and hold her cloſe, to board, &c. 
GRA'PPLE V.) to contend, ſtrive, or endea- 
;our to overcome ſome difficulty; to graſp or 
lay hold of a thing with one's arms, or other- 
wiſe; in the Menage, a horſe is ſaid to grap- 
ple with one of both legs, when he catches 
or raiſes them more haſtily, or higher than 
ordinary, as if he were curvetting. 
GRA'SIER or GRA'ZIER (S.) one whoſe 
trade or employ it is to feed or breed cattle 
+ for food, as ſheep, oxen, &c. 


GRASP v.) toſqueeze in one's hand, to ſeire 


or lay hold of violently. 
GRAS AT (V.) to dere earneſtly, eagerly, 
and covetouſly, to wiſh or long for. 
GRASS (S.) the common herbage of every 
meld, uſed for feeding cattle, either green or 
dried, when it is galled hay, 


GRA 


GRA'SS COCKS ($.) ſmall heaps or parcels of 
-=_ raked together after being mown of cut 

wn, to dry or make hay of.” ' 

GRA'/SSHOPPER{S,): an inſect that breeds 
and lives in the graſs, eſpecially in warm 
weather, exceeding nimble and ſpringy, and 
that leaps or jumps a confiderable diſtance 
at once. 36, 

GRA'SS-PLOT or OREEN (S.) iti Gardin- 
ing, is one of the moſt conſiderable parts to 
diſtribute and order regularly; they are made 
by cutting or paring off a or portion of 
the garden or ground from the reſt, and laying 
it either with turf cut from ſome other part or 

lace, or ſowing it with hay ſeed, &c. 

GRA'SSY CA.) full of, of mixed with grafs, 
or common herbage. 8 

GRATE (S.] an iron inftrument thiat is uſually 
duilt or faſtened to the walls of kitchens, to 
make large fires in to dreſs victuals, heat 
water for waſhing, &c. thoſe im chambers are 

- uſually called ſtoves, and are moveable ; alſo 
the lattice-work, &c. of iron to let the wa- 
ter out of the ſtreets into the common · few- 
= 5 alſo the wire or net · works that ſtand 

ore ſhop- windows, to prevent things bei 
ſtolen ; alſo the opening in ured opens. 
of priſons, &c. to ſpeak through, whoſe a- 
pertures are ſecured with iron bars to pre- 
vent getting out, &c. 

GRATE (v.) to rub upon a rough matter or 
thing; to reduce a ſubſtance into ſmall par- 
_— — bread, — for ſauce j allo to 

diſp to a to go againſt one's 
3 inelination, to fret, perplex, or 
urb. | 

GRA'TED CA.) reduced to powder, &c. by 
rudbing with, or upon a grater, as bread, 
nutmegs, &c. 

GRA*'TEFUL CA.) ready to acknowledge or 
reward a favour received ; agreeable, plea- 
fant ; alfo delightful; c. 

GRA'TICULATION (S.) the dividing a 
draught or defign into ſquares, in order to 
enlarge or reduce it. 

GRATIFICA'TION (S.) a preſent or gift 
made or returned to a perſon for ſome fayour 
or ſervice heretofore received or done. 

GRA'TIFY (CV.) to reward, recompence, or 
repay a perſon for his labour, trouble, or 
ſervice paſt or done. 

GRA'TING (CS.) covering a thing with a 
lattice, as the openings upon the upper deck 
of a ſhip between the main and top-maſt, to 
let in light, air, &c. below. 

GRA TING (A, ) diſagreeable, harſh, rough, 
againſt one's inclinations. 7 

GRA/TIOUS or GRA'/CIOUS CA.) kind, 
beneficent, merciful, tender - hearted, cour- 
teous, civil. 3 

GRA'TIOUSNESSS. ) kindneſs, compaſſion, 
courteſy, favourableneſs, &c. 

GRA'TIS (Part.) without fee or reward, ei- 
ther at preſent, or in expectation, freely, ge- 


| 


ra GRA/FITUDE 
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GRA'TITUDE (S.) that noble and 
diſpoſition of the mind, that takes all oppor- 
tunities to thank and reward every perſcn 
for every fayour or a& of kindneſs done by, 
or received from another. 


GRATVU'ITY (S.) a gift, reward, or recom- 


p_ freely beſtowed for ſome ſervice, la- 

, or favour done. 

GRATULA'TION (S.) a rejoicing at, or join- 
ing with others in their joy or pleaſure at 
their good ſucceſs, the wiſhing joy, ſucceſs. 
or pleaſure to others, 

CRAVE (S.) the pit or hole where the corpſe 
of a dead perſon is put, to hinder it from 
being hurtful or diſagreeable in fight or ſmel) 
to others. 

GRAVE CA.) ſober, ſedate, ſolemn, flow, 
majeſtick in carriage or behaviour, like a 
judge, biſhop, or other chief magiſtrate, &c. in 

Mufick, it is thoſe parts of the compoſition 
whoſe notes are long and flow, and in which 
the harmony of the concords is perfectly diſ- 
tinguiſhed, and melodiouſly entertain, com- 
pole, and prepare the hearer for what follows ; 
in Grammar, it is the mark or accent, di- 
recting the manner of pronouncing ſyllables, 
and marked thus () denoting that the ſylla- 


ble over which it is placed is to be pronounced | 


in a deep, low tone. 

GRAVE or GREVE (S.) a German title, ſig- 
nifying a count, governor, &c. ſo we ſay 
the grave Morice, &c. it is alſo an addition 
to the ends of words, as /andgrave, mark- 
grave, palſgrave, Cc. 

GRAVE (V.) to engrave or cut figures, coats 
of arms, or writing, &c+ upon copper- plates, 
filver, gold, &c. in Sbip- building, it is to 
bring a ſhip to lie dry upon the ground, and 
to burn off all the old filth that ſticks to her 
ſides without. 


GRAVE'/DO (S.) in Phyfick, is a heavineſs, |. 


drowſineſs, inactivity, or liſtleſsneſs that at- 
tends ſome people wpon catching cold, or 
otherwiſe leſſening their perſpiration, 


GRA'VEL (S.) that part of earth that is uſed | 


for the ſtrewing of gardens, to render the 
walks beautiful, to mend pavements, roads, 
&c, the finer part is like a large, gritted ſand, 
the coarſer is a compoſition of fmaller pebbles, 
from among which the curioſi very frequent- 
lycolle& thoſe beautiful grained tones, which, 


when properly cut, are put into the tops of | 


ſauff-boxes, and other curious toys; in Pby- 
Ack, it is a diſeaſe in the bladder and kieneys, 
occaſioned by the collecting or gathering to- 
gether of a ſandy or gritcy matter therein, 
which cohering together becomes a ſtony 
maſs, and prevents a due ſecretion and excre- 
tion of the urine. Some phyſicians ſay, it is 
the ſame diſtemper with the ſtone, only in 
an inferior degree. | 
GRAVEL (V.] to ſtrew or lay gravel upon the 
walks of a garden, road, pavement, &c. alſo 
to put a perſon to a ſtand, diſappoint, conquer, 
or overcome a perſon ; to puzzle, or render a 


man incapable of doing what is required, 


GRA 


GRA'VELLINESS (s.) the being full of gtit, 


ſmall tones, or les. 
GRA/VELLING (s.) in Farriery, is a diſor- 
der that ariſes in the feet of travelling horſes, 
by the working or getting in of ſmall ſtones 
or gravel between the ſhoes and hoofs, which 


ſettling to the quick, frets and ſeſters the 


part; alſo the laying or ſtrewing gravel in 
garden-walks, &c. or the puzzling or filence- 
ing an opponent in argument, by throwing 
ſome inſuperable difficulty in his way, &c. 

GRA'VEN (A.) engraved. 

GRA'VENESS (S.) the ſober, ſedate, wiſe, 
and prudent carriage of Jearned, ſober, and 
judicious. men, eſpecially of thoſe advanced 
in years, whether they be miniſters of the 
Church or ftate, &c. 7 

GRAVER or ENGRA“ VER (S.) one who 

works upon ſtone or metal, ſo as to take any 

figures or repreſentations of men, beaſts, &c. 

the Ancients were very famous for this art 
upon precious ſtones, ſuch as cornelians, cryſ- 
tals, &c. as appears by many exquiſite pieces 
of workmanſhip ftill in being in the cabinets 
of the curious, whoſe art lay buried for many 
centuries, till ſculpture and painting being 
revived in 1taly, grawing alſo began to appear 
in in precious ſtones, but came not to per- 
fection till the beginning of the 15th century, 
when one Jobn di Corgnivole, a Florentine, 
rendered himſelf famous for engraving cor- 
nelians curiouſly, from whence he took this 
name ; the engraving upon wood and 
was not found out here in Europe, at leaſt to 
a very mean degree, till after the invention of 
priating, when Albert Durer, and Lucas were 
the firſt that brought it to perfection; the 
inſtrument, where with this work is perform 
ed on metal, is called a grauer, which is a 
ſmall angular piece of well-tempered ſteel, 
&c. in Surgery, it is a ſmall inſtrument 
wherewith ſcales of foul teeth are taken off, 

GRA'VESEND (S.) in Kent, is a corporation, 

governed by a mayor, jurats, &c. it is fituate 
the river Thames ; here is ſeated one of 

the block - houſes for the ſecuring the paſſage 
of the Thames up to London ; this being the 
common landing- place for all ftrangers and 
ſeamen, occaſions a great reſort of all ſorts of 
cople, for whoſe convenience there are week - 
y two large mar«ets well ſtored with all forts 
of provifions ; here all outward-bound ſhips 
muſt ſtop, and come to an anchor, when a 
ſearcher of the cuſtoms comes on board, 
looks over the ſeveral coquets, which contain 
the entries of the ſeveral parts of the cargo, 
if of divers ſorts, and this is called clearing; 
in 1727 the church, and greateſt part of this 
town, was by a dreadful fire burnt down, 

- which is not yet quite rebuilt ; by act cf far - 

liament made ia 1736, it is ordered, that ro 
greater number of paſſengers ſhall be taken 
into the tilt - boat than 40, and in the wher« 
ries 10, &c. diſtant from London 20 com- 
puted, and 22 meaſured miles. 


Y y GRA/VITATE 


— ——_ 
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GRA'VITATE (v.) to 
ſtrive to fall downwards. g 
CRA'VITATING (S.) preſſing, moving, 
- firiving to go downwards. W- 
GRAVITA'TION (S.) the preffure or action 
cf an upper body upon another that is be- 
© neath it, by the natural power of gravity. | 
ORA vrry (S.) the tendency or inclination 
© that all bodies have towards one another, or 
to ſome one common center; in Mechanicks,: 
gravity is the conatus, or tendency of bodies 
towards the center of the earth; it is again di- 
Vided into abſolute and relative, ſpecifick and 
apparent; but the writers upon theſe ſubjefts 
out to be conſulted by thoſe who, would 
have à clear and diſtinct idea of the matter. 
GRAY/VY (S.) the natural juice that runs 
from any kind of fiſh or fleſh boiled, roaſt- 


22 4 


ed, &c. when they are cut open while hot; 
all broths made of meat are inferior ſort 


GRAY of GREY (S.) a colour partaking 
patt black, and part white ; fo a man or wo- 
mar is faid to be gray when their hair natu- 
rally becomes of a mited colour, which hap- 
pens to moſt perſons by that time they are 50 
years of age, and often before. ö 
OGRAY-HOVUND or GREY'-HOUND 8.) a 
tall, thin-bodied dog of almoſt all colours, 
uſed in hunting hares, &c. very ſwift, but 
no ſcent, fo that if the prey gets out of fight 
it is commonly loſt. 
RAY NES (S.) duſky-colourtdneſs, or what 
is ſdttietĩtnes called aſh · colour. 
GRAZE V.) to feed or live upon graſs, like a 
Horfe, cow, ſheep, &c. alſo to keep or hire 
land for — 1 z alſo to touch lightly, 
: pite, ot eafily paſs over a place or thing, 
e a bullet, &c. flightly wounding the up- 
GRAZ! or "GRA'SIER (S.) ſee Crafter. 
GRA7ZING (S.) eating or feeding upon gras ; 
alſo Nightly and ſwiftly gliding over or touch- 


Ing a thing. 
UREASE (S.) the fat of all manner of crea- 
tures; eſpecially the ſofter ſort, which is de- 
© Homiinated differenthy, according to the uſe it 
is applied to, of confiſtence it is of, the hard 


being called fact, &c. in Farnery, it h 24 


fwellitiy and gourdineſs of the legs of a horſe, 
occahoned by hard labour, colds, &c. 


UREASE (v.] to ſmear or daub with ſoft fat, | 


ec. and is commonly ſpoken of coach, care, 
or waggon wheels, the ſcrews of large preſſes, 
&c. to prevent them from firing by the ſtrong 
friction they ate ſubject to, and to make 
them move more eaſiiy; ſometimes it means 
bribing a 7 to do or forbear ſomething, | 
GREA'/SINESS (S.) the cilinefs or ſlipperineſs 
of the outfide of a thing, occaſioned by being 
over-heated, or naturally or artificially in 
that condition. | 
GREA'SY _ ſſippery, daubed or ſmeared 
© with greaſe, far; or il. 


GREAT (A.) big, large, powerful, mighty 
rich; noble, — bbs &c. This word | 


GREAVES (S.) armour wore by the ancients 


with ivory, or mother of 6 


GRE 


nobleneſi, 


largeneſs, mightineſs, &c. 


on the 


GRE/CIAN (S.) anativeofthat partof the earth 


called Greece ; alſo one who in theſe parts of 
the world has ſtudied, and acquired a good 
ſhare of knowledge in the Ol 


irq 7 b 
GRE/CISM (S.) a phraſe or ſentence e or 


wrote after the idiom, manner, or true pro- 
ptiety of the Greek tongue or language. 


GREECE ($:) ſpacious country, now almoſt 


all fubje& to the Tirks, ſaid to have taken 
its name from a certain king called Grecu: ; 
at firſt its extent was but ſmall, but in pro- 
ceſs of time it grew very large; the natives 
and inhabitants were ſo renowned for their 
wit and courage, that people reſorted to them 
from all parts of the world, either to be in- 
ſtructed in the ſciences, or to learn the art 
of war, they being either the inventors or 
improvers of moſt arts and ſciences ; they 
were the people who firſt ſubmitted to live 
regularly by ſtated laws; the Romans uſed to 
ſend the children of their noblemen to 4- 
thens, a principal city in Greece, for educa- 
tion, &c. At preſent, they are exceedingly 
degenerated from what they formerly were, 
being cowed or over - awed by the Turks, their 
preſent maſters, that both prieſts and laity 
are ſo miſerably ignorant, that they fre- 
quently abjute the Chriſtian religion, and 
embrace Mabometiſm, for the more quiet en- 
joyment of the conveniences of life, that were 
it not for the Chriſtian feſtivals, which are 


with great veneration obſerv*d, tis thought 


the Chriſtian religion would long before now 
have been eradicated out of the countty. The 
Greek prieſts or prelates wear their hair long, 
and their ntifical and prieftly habits differ 
from the Romiſh ones. The patriarch wears 2 
dalmatick or long gown with ſleeves all em- 
broider*'d, and upon his head a regal crown in- 
ſtead of a mitre. The b wear a cap like he 
hollow of a hat without brims, down to their 
ears, The priefts do not uſe ſurplices or ſquare 
caps, but only albes, ſtoles and copes ; they 
carry a ſmall ebony ſtaff in their hand, cipped 
In the 
Sacrament, they uſe leavened bread, and ad- 
miniſter it in both kinds : They admit of 
no images in baſs relief, or emboſſed work, 
but uſe paintings and ſculptures in copper or 
filver ; they uſe no muſick in their churches. 


Their monks or coloyets, who ate generally 


of the order of St. Chry/oftome, lead wy au- 
ſtete lives, eſpecially thoſe of mount Allo; 
they uſe the lepturgint tranflation of Wo 
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ble, and though 1 dane went » prapec 
' tory, yet they pray for the dead, that God 
would 


adgment ; they diſown the pope's authori- 

jor obſerye many — how four ſo- 

lemn faſts or lents in the year, wherein they 

_ abftain from fleſh, butter, and eggs, but per- 
mit the free uſe of fiſh, oil, and wine; 

. their ancient hiſtorians and poets were vaſt- 
ly addicted to tales and fiftions, and their 
modern ones are given to viſions and extra- 
ordinary adventures, , 

GREE'/DINESS (S.) covetouſneſs, an eager 
and unreaſonable appetite or deſire for or af- 
ter any thing, 

GREE/DY (A.) coveting more than is ſuffi- 
cient, defiring more than is fitting. 

GREE'K-FIRE (S) a compoſition of com- 
buſtible matter, invented. by one Callinicus, 
an ingenious engineer of Heliopolis in Syria, 
in the 7th century, in order to deſtroy the 
Saracens ſhips, which was effected by the 
generals of the emperor Pogonat's fleet, and 
30,000 men killed; the property of thi 
fire was, to burn briſket in water, to diffuſ-: | 
itſelf on all fides, according to the impreſſion 
given it: Nothing but oil, or a mixture of 
vinegar, urine, and ſand, could quench it. 
It was made up of ſulphur, napthe, pitch, 
gums, bitumen, and other drugs ; they that 

_ uſed it, blew it out of long tubes of copper, 
or tot it out of croſs-bows, or other ſpring 
inſtruments. 

GREEN (S.) the colour ſocalled, which graſs 
and moſt other herbage is naturally of ; alſo 
the leaves of moſt trees, &c. this is eſteemed 
the moſt ſalutary of all other colours for the 
eyes, eſpecially weak or fore ones; this, ac- 
cording to Sir Iſaac Newton, is one of the 
original colours of the rays of light; but in 
compoſitions of dying, painting, &c. it is 
N made of a mixture of blue and 

ow, 

GREEN (A.) is an appellation to many things 
that are raw, imperfect, unripe, &c. as, a 
green hide is one that is not yet curried, but 
remains as it was taken from the carcaſe ; ſo 
likewiſe a young or unexperienced perſon in 
arts, ſciences, c. is ſometimes ſaid to be 
green, raw, &c. likewiſe all forts of grain or 
fruits before they are arrived to their per- 
ſection or eatable ripeneſs, is ſaid to be 

reen, Ce. 

GCREE'N-HOUSE (S.) is an ornamental 
building in large gardens, furniſhed with 
ſtoves, and other proper conveniencies, to 
produce, promote, and preſerve warmth, | 
in which the exotick, and other tender 
plants and fruits are kept. | 

CREE'N-HUE(S, )in the Foreff Lato, is what- 
ever grows within the foreſt of a green colour, 

GREE/NISH (A.) ſomething inclinable to the 

NEN ESS 8. the deared of 

NESS (S.) the degree Fer colour 
that is upon any thiaꝶ; alſo the kad! 


- 


ve mercy upon them at the general! 


GREE'TING (S.) af 
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whict there is a Jalary o 


GRE 


dition of fruit, c. before it arrives at its 
full maturity or ri $ ; alſo the rawneſs, 
unſkillfulneſa, or imperfection of any perſan 
in a trade, art, ſcience, &c. 


GREE'N-WAX SS.) Law term, uſed for 


the eftreats, iſſues, and fines in the Exche- 
quer, delivered to the ſheriffs under the ſeal 
of that court, made in green wax, to be le- 
vied in the coun 


GREE/NWICH (8) a town of Black-bearh | 


hundred, in the north-weſt of the county 
of Kent, 5 miles from London; it is a neat 
and healthful place, pleaſantly ſeated in a 
gravelly foil, on the banks of the Thame, 
and well frequented by geatry ; it was for- 
merly the court and birth-place of ſeveral 
kings and queens of England ; the park and 
hoſpital for ſeamen are two extraordinagy 
things in their kind, both for beauty and con- 
venience; the kings of England have negle&t- 
ed their court there for a long time paſt. 


GREET (V.) to ſalute, or wiſh a perſon ſuc- 


ceſs, pleaſure, happineſs, Cc. 

ing kindly, friendly, 
courteouſly, or civilly to a ; 2 ſalu- 
tation, 


GREGO'RIAN CALENDAR (S.) is that 


which ſhews the new and full moon, with 
the time of Eaſter, and the moveable feafts 
depending thereon, after the manner or ac- 
cording to the regulation made by order of 
93 Anno 1582, from whom 
the calendar and the year takes ys 
name, which, though it comes nearer to 
nature and truth than the old or Julian one, 
et is is not without its errors, getting one- 
ur and 20 minutes in 400 yeart, and con- 
ſequently a whole day in 7200 years ; this 
computation is uſed in moſt countries of 
Europe, except England, Sweden, and Den- 
mark, which occaſions what is called the 
old and new tile, the old ſtile being now Ir 
days behind the new, ſo that the 12th day 
of any month in France, Spain, &c. isthe 
Iſt here. 
REGO/RIAN EPOCHA (S.) is that year 
or time the Gregorian year or computation 
of time took its riſe, this yeer 17 39, being 
the 157th. 


GRENA'DE (S.) in Cookery, veal collops larg- 


ed, pigeons and a ragoo baked in a ftew-pan, 
being covered and bottomed with thin — 
of bacon. 


GRE'SHAM-COLLEGE (S. ) a college 


founded by Sir Thomas Greſbam, a merchant 
of London, in the year 1579 : By the ſta- 
tutes ſettled in the ſeveral faculties af learn- 
ing, viz. divinity, civil law, phyſick, rhe- 
torick, aſtronomy, . muſick, ſor 
0 ſeven times fifty 

per Annum, to ſeven proſeſſors, with 
the conveniency of lodgings, in the college; 
theſe lectures ate only to be read in term- 
time; the arms of the college are the ſame 
| i uh 


GRI 


GRI 


with the founder's, viz. argent, a A GRIN (v.) to ſnarl at, or ſhew the teeth an- 


ermeneſſe between 3 mullets ſable. 
GRI/ D- IRON S.) a moveable frame or grate, 

commonly made of iron, to lay upon the 

fire, and uſed to broil fleſh, fiſh, &c. on. 


grily, as dogs do, when diſpleaſed ; alſo to 
laugh, twitter, or be pleaſed at a thing; or 
to expreſs our contempt or ſcorn of a perſon 
in trouble, or by ol of menace. 


GRIEF (S.) trouble, ſorrow, or vexation of | GRIND (V.) to make ſmall by breaking with 


heart or mind. 

GRIE/VANCE “S.) any inconvenience, in- 
jury, Joſs, or oppreſſion, that cauſes trouble 
or ſorrow, 

GRIEVE (V.) to mourn, ſorrow for or after; 
alſo to afflict, injure, or hurt a perſon ; to 

torment or vex. 

GRIE/VOUS (A.) troubleſome, inconvenient, 
difficult to go through &c 


GRIE/VOUSNESS (S.) troubleſomneſs, hea-| 


vineſs, burthenſomneſs, &c. 
GRIFFIN or GRVFFON (S.) a bird of prey, 
of the eagle kind; but the ancients have ve- 
ry fabulouſly repreſented this creature with 
four legs, two wings, and a beak, the up- 
per or bird part repreſenting an eagle, and 
the lower a lion ; they ſuppoſed it to watch 
over gold mines, hidden treaſures, &c. the 
conſecrated it to the ſun, and the painters 
repreſented Apollo's chariot to be drawn by 


a mill- ſtone, &c. alſo to make ſmooth by 

wearing or rubbing off ſome part of a thing. 
GRINDER (S.) a mill-man, one that labours 

in the act of grinding. | | 
GRI'NDERS 2 the teeth of any creature, 

icularly ſpoke of the human ſpecies, 

GRINDING /S.) bringing down, either by 
breaking into ſmall pieces, making even or 
ſmooth ; alſo ſharpening edge · tools, by mak- 
ing the edge thinner ; and ſometimes applied 
to making contracts, where perſons are ſo 
very hard, that they will not allow the 
workman ſufficient for his labour, 
GRVNDSTONE (S.) a ſtone with a ſharp 
girt, commonly of a round form, uſed by 
the workers in iron, eſpecially the makers 
of edge-tools, to ſharpen them, or at leſt ſo 
to thin the edge, that it may be eaſily ſer 
upon a hone, 2 &c. for the purpoſe 


intended. 


them; this fabulous creature is ſtill uſed in}GRIPE (V.) to clench or hold faſt in the fiſt, 


heraldry, and by fign-painters. 

GRIG (S.) a young or very ſmall ſpecies 
eels ; alſo a nick-name to an active, jo- 
coſe, meriy perſon, who is frequently called 
a merry grip. 

GRILL (V.) to ſtew or ſcollop oyſters, by put- 
ing them into a ſhell with ſalt, pepper, and 
parſley ſhred, and their own liquor, and ſo 
covering them with grated bread, and ſtewing 
them half an hour over a gentle fire, and 
browning them with a red-hot iron held over 
them; the ſame way ſhrimps are dreſſed. 

GRILLA'DE (S) meat dreſſed on the grid- 

iron, and cooked up with ſauces. 

GCRYLLUS S.) ſalt of vitriol, uſed to pro- 
mote vomiting. | 

GRIM (A.) one that looks angry, fierce, ter- 

 _rible, frightful, horrible, ſour, diſagreeable, 

GRIMA'CE (S.) a diſtortion of the counte- 
nance that may expreſs contempt, flattery, 
&c. and is ſpoken of thoſe, who pretend one 
thing and mean another. 

CRIME (V.) to ſmut, rub in, or beſmear 
any thing with dirt, ſoot, greaſe, oil, or 
ſuch like matters, 

SRI MNESS(S.) the angry, diſagreeable, or 
frightful appearance of a perſon's counte- 
nance that is in a fury, dying agonies, &c, 

 CRUMSBY (S.) in Lincolnſhire, ſeated about 


half a mile from the Humber, is a borough- | 


town that ſends two members to parliament; 
governed by a mayor, 12 aldgrmen, bailiffs, 
Sec. the mayor keeps his coutt weekly on 
Tueſday, and the bailiffs theirs on Friday 

ES church is as large as moſt cathedrals z its 
© Houſes are well built, of which there are ſe- 
veral ſtreets; it is a port town, but the har - 

+ hour is but indiffer 


to ſqueeze or wring with the hand; alſo to 

pinch, grind, or give a perſon too little for 

their wages or goods; to be covetous or de- 

firous of getting much by any means; When 

aſhip keeps good wind, the failors ſay the 
pes. N 

GRIP E (S.) a ſudden or hard ſqueeze ; alſo 
a name for a covetous muck-worm, uſurer, 

c. alſo the compaſs of a ſhip's tern under 
water, | 

GRIPES (S.) a painful, tormenting diſorder in 

the lower belly, commonly occafioned by 
ſome ſharp, pungent matter vellicating the 
parts, or by winds pent «pin the inteſtines; 
this diſtemper very frequently attacks young 
children, and throws them, by its violence, 
e Griper of . $6; the compaſs | 
Y ripes of a Ship, is or 
ſharpneſs of 12. ſtem under water, chiefly 
towards the bottom. 

GRI'PINGNESS (S.) that quality, ſharpneſs, 

or tartneſs of any thing that produces or en- 

creaſes the diſeaſe called the gripes, 

GRISLED (A.) mixed of two colours, as the 

hair of ancient people, white and black, 

called alſo hoary or grey - headed. 

GRI'SL:NES5(\, ) ugiineſs, frightfulgefs, ter- 
ribleneſs, horribleneſs ; alſo party-coloured. 

GRYSLY (A.) hideous, frightful, terrible, 
horrible, rough, ugly, ſqualid. 

GRIST (S.) ground corn, or grain fit for grind- 
ing; ſo etimes it means profit, advantage 
or benefit, as ſuch or ſuch a thing brings 
grift, that is, profit, benefit, or advantage, 
to his mill. | 

GRYSTLE (S.) in Anatomy, a firong, car 
ee ell falke very rough a. 
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GRO 
GRIT. (s.) the duſt of ſandy tones, eſpecially 
' thoſe that are not gaſily reduced to a fine 
powder ; alſo the , roughneſs, or com- 
pofition of all ſorts 2 ſtones, as 
whetſtones, gri „ &c, alſo the name 
of a fiſh, ſometimes called a grample. 
GRIV'TTINESS (S.) the being full of grit, 
large ſand, or very ſmall ſtones ; alſo duſ- 


GROAN to „ Moan, lament, or 
1 * either by reaſon of 
great pain of body, or affliction of mind; 
and in Hunting, it is the noiſe a buck makes 
in rutting time. 

GROAN (S.) a figh or mournful noiſe made 
by a perſon in real or pretended pain, ſor- 


row, &c. 

GROA'NING (CS.) making diſmal fighs, or 
forrowful of internal miſery. 

GROAT (S.) an EN filver coin, worth 
four pence, or the third part of a ſhilling. 

GROATS (S.) whole oatmeal hulled, before 
it is 77 

GRO/CERS (.) one of the twelve companies 
of the city of London, out of which the 
mayor is always choſe ; their proper bufineſs 
is to ſell ſugar, currants, raiſins, figs, prunes, 
&c. Anciently, it meant engroſſers or mono- 

lizers, as appears by the ſtat. 37, Edwerd 


„cap. 5. 

GROCERY (S. ) plumbs, ſugar, ſpices; &c. 
and becauſe that trade has occafion for fre- 
quent changing of money for ſmall parcels of 

„the braſs or copper-money, ſuch as 
If-pence and farthings, go by this name. 

GRO/GRAM (S.) a fort of filk ſtuff, of a 
large or coarſe thread, . 

GROIN (S.) that part of the body between 
the belly and the thighs, adjoining to the 
privities. 1 

CRO ME TS (S.) rings faſtened with ſtaples 
on the upper fide of a ſhip's yard, to which 
the buſkets and caſkets are tied or made faſt, 

GROOM (S.) generally means a perſon that 
waits upon or looks after horſes ; but it alſo 
means ſeveral ſervices in the king's houſe- 
hold, as groom of the ſtole, almonry, compt- 
ing- houſe, privy-chamber, &c a 

Groom of the Stole, an officer in the king's 
houſehold, that has the care of the king's 
wardrobe. | 

GROOM-PO/RTER (S.) is an officer of the 
houſehold, whoſe buſinels it is to ſce the 
king's lodgings furniſhed with tables, chairs, 
ſtools, and firing, to provide cards, dice, &c. 
and to decide diſputes ariſing at any game. 

GROOVE (S.) a hollow or channel cut by 
maſons, carpenters, &c, in ſtone, wood, Sc, 
to ſlide ſomething in or along, as a ſhatter, 
Sc. among Miners, it ſigniſies the whole 
digging in or for a mine, comprizing the 
ſhafts, pumps, drifts, Cc. j 

GROPE (V.) to move, act, or go in the 
dark, both as to place and knowledge. 

ORO PING (S.) going or walking along in 


GRO 

the ſides pf the walls, &c. alſo an undecent 
putting the hands under womens garments ; 
alſo the grabbling with the hands in the 
holes of rivers for fiſh, and by toying or play- 
ing with their gills, rendering them ſo tame 
as to be eafily caught with the hand. 

GROSS (A.) fat, thick, full of humours, 
foul, or what wants purging or cleanſing 3 
in Trade, the whole or total weight both 
of caſk and commodities, &c. and in Law, 
means abſolute orindependent ; alſo wicked, 
vile, or unmannerly. 

GROSS (S.) twelve dozen, by ſome called the 
large or great dozen of any thing, whether 
by meaſure or tale, as buttons, ferrets c. 

GRO'SSNESS (S.) foulneſs, fatneſs, thickneſs, 
dullneſs, baſeneſs. | 

GROT or GRO/TTO (S.) a cave, hole, or 

den in a rock or mountain, uſed for a retire- 

ing place, but is generally ſpoke of an arti- 
ial, pleaſant, cool retirement built on pur- 

1 in a garden, for pleaſure. 

OTE'SQUE WORK (S.) both in Paine. 
ing and Sculpture, is the whimſical repreſen- 
tations of figures and creatures that have no 
being, but in the deſigner's imagination, or 
elſe an amazing diſtortion of KA 4 30 this is 
ſometimes called antick ; this term is uni- 
verſally extended to all manner of extraordi- 
nary performances, whether of habits, diſ- 

courſes, &c. 

GROVE (S.) a ſmall wood, or p'ace ſet or ſur- 
rounded with trees; among the ancientHea- 
thens, thoſe places were conſecrated to ſome 
idol or Pagan deity, where they frequently 
offered human, as well as other ſacrifices. 

GROVELING (S.) lying prone, or with the 
face upon or towards the ground; in Hunt- 
ing, a deer is ſaid to feed groveling, when 

| ſhe feeds lying on her belly. | 

GROUL (V.) to murmur, mutter, or make 

| a ſnarling, angry noiſe, like a dog. 

GRUU'LING (A.) murmuring, muttering, 

. grumbling, 

GROUND (S ) the earth, pavement, or place 
on which we walk in the ſtreets, fields, &c. 
alſo the foundation, beginning. or original 
eauſe from whence a matter or thing ariſes; 
in Painting, it is that ſurface upon which 
the hiſtory or deſign is painted, and is pro- 
perly underſtood of ſuch parts of the piece, 
as have nothing on it, but retains the origi- 
nal colour with which it was firſt laid; in 
Heraldry, the ground of a ſhield in the field 
of the arms; in Eichung, it is the gum or 

compoſition that is ſpread over the plate, in 
order to draw the deſign on, &c. 

GROUND V.) to inſtruc a | coma: perfectly 
in the principles of an art, ſcience, or opi- 
nion; alſo to ſet or lay a thing down up n 
the earth, that before was carried upon ner. 
ſhoulders, &c. 

GROU'NDLESS (A.) without any certain 
foundation, reaſon, or ſupport. 


GROUNDS (S.) the reafor, foundation, or 


G 


dark places, by mcans of the hands feeling! 
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principles upon which arts,ſciences,and other 
matters are built or performed; alſo the 
dregs ot lees of liquor, eſpecially thoſe made 
from malt; allo the name of powder made 
of flarch, uſed by the barbers to ornament 
their wies with, unſcented. 
' CROU'NDSEL (S.) the bottom part of a 
dooteframe, or threſhold of a door-way, 
GROUND TV/MBERS (S.) in Ship. building, 
are thoſe which lie on the keel, and are 
faſtened to it with bolts thro' the keelſon. 
- GROVP (S.) a collection or aſlemblage of two 
or more fgures of men, birds, beaſts, &c, 
© which have a vidble relation to, or depen- 
dence on one another, | 
GROVUT 6.) the ſediment of broth, or any 
" thing that has vatmeal, &c. in it, 
GROW (v.) to chrive, encreaſe, flouriſh, en- 


large, or profper. 
GRUB (s.) an NA or maggot that troubles 


| fdengrs very much. 
I" GRUB (V.) to dig, root, or pull up trets by 
the roots; alſo to go on in a mean, ſervile, 
covetous, naſty way or manner of living. 
GRUDGE (V.) to envy or think much of 
what an on has or enjoys. 
GRU'/DGING S. thinking much of, repine- 
ing at, or envying another's happineſs. 
4 GRVEL (S.) a ſort of liquid food, commonly 
made of water and oatmeal. 
GRUFF(A.)ſurly,ill-natur'd ,churliſh,dogged . 
GRU FF NES (S.) ſurlineſa, ill - naturedneſs; 
churliſhnefs, fourneſs, &c. , 


GRU*MBLE (V.) to murmur, repine, or find 


fault. 

GRU/MBLING (S.) doing ſomething with an 
ill-will, finding fault, and uttering a diſlike, 
but not openly. N 

GRUNT (V.) to make a diſagreeable noiſe 


like a hog. 
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ol ns committed to hi 

who has the diſpoſal of the effect: 1 
tion of an infant; ſometimes this term is ap- 
plied to officers, and then they are called alſo 
wardens,as guardian or warden of theCinque- 
Ports, who has the juriſdiction of the Cinque- 
Ports, with all the power that the 

of England has In other places. | 

GUARDIANSHIP S.) che office or duty of 
one that is appointed a guardian. 

GUARDS (S.)fn Aſtronomy, are the two ſtars 
neareſt the north pole, in the hinder part of 
the chariot, at the tail of the Lie Bear; 
alſo thoſe ſoldiers that are immediately at- 
tending upon the king and his palace, are 

* — the guards, 3 

BBINGS (S. ) the trimmings or parings of 
ſalt-fiſh, ſuch as cod, beben las tee. © 

GU/DGEON /S;) the name of a ſinall river 
fiſh ; alſo a nick name given to a perſpn that 
is impoſed upon ar cheated by others; alſo 
the iron eyes drove into the Rern-poſt of a 
thip, in which the pintles of the rudder go 
in and hang on. | 

GUELPS 85 a famous Tralian faction, that 
filled Tay with blood for many years, by 
their wars with, and oppoſition to, the Cibel- 
lines ; they are reported to have taken their 
riſe from Welfe, or Welfo, fixth brother of 
Henry, deke of Bavaria ; he, affiſted by 
Roger king of Sicily, and others, made war 

- with Conrade. .* 

GU*ERDON (S.) a recompence, reward, or 
ſatisfaction for ſomething done. 

GUE'RITE 8.) in Fortification, is a ſmall 
tower of wood or ſtone, placed yſually on the 
point of a baſtion, or on the angles of the 
ſhoulder, to hold a centinel, whoſe 
it is to take care of the ditch, and wat 
againſt any ſurprize of the enemy; vulgarly 


GRU'/NTING S.) bemoaning one's ſelf, or 
making a diſagreeable noiſe like a hog. 
GUATCUM S.) a phyfical wood, called alſo 
lignum ſan@um, uſed as a purifier, 
GUARANTEE/ (S.) a prince or other perſon 
appointed by ſome other agreeing parties to 
ſee juſtice done between them; ina Law 
Senje, it is one that ſome perſon has obliged 
himſelf to keep harmleſs. : 
GUA'RANTY (S.) the office or duty of a 


guarantee. 

GUARD (V.) to look after, defend, protect, 
or keep ſafely; in Fencing, it is an action 
or poſture proper to defend or ſcreen the bo- 
dy from another's ſword. 

GUARD S.) the duty or ſervice done by the 


ſoldiers, to ſecure the army or place from the 


ſurprizes and efforts of the enemy ; of this 
"there are many ſorts, as the main-guard, 
grand. guard, advance-guard, Cc. 
GUA'RDANT (A.) in Heraldry, is when a 
Non or other beaſt is born in a coat of arm; 
with his face full towards the ſpectator; 
ſome heralds ſay, a lion ſhould never be born 
thus, and a leopard always. 


F GUARDIAN (s.) one who has the charge 


this is called a centry- box. 
GUE*RKINS (S.) ſee Gberkins. 
GUE'RNSEY (S.) an iſland upon the coaſt of 
Normandy, ſubje& to the king of England, 
five leagues north-weſt of Ferſey, about 13 
miles'in length, and 36 in compaſs ; the ſoil 
1s very fruitful, and affords great plenty of 
graſs for ſheep, and other cattle; there is 
neither toad, ſnake, nor any other venomous 
creature in it; the inhabitants ſpeak a ſort 
of broken French; the iſland has ten pariſhes 
and one market-town, which is likewiſe a 
haven, and called St. Peter's Port. 
GUESS (S.) a ſuppoſition, conjeRure, or ima · 
gination. 
GUESS (V.) to ſuppoſe,” imagine, or conjec- 
ture. | 
GUEST (S.) a viſitor, ſtranger, or one invited 
to a feaſt, who is not a member of the fa- 
mily. * | 
GUET (S.) a centry, watch, or ſpy appointed 
tolook after a place, and give u of 
what paſſes, | 
GU/GGLE (V.) to make a noiſe, like one that 


* 
- 


ect ---@-@- 6 - 


holds water in his throat to waſb Fe 


GUI 


noiſe made by pouring of water or other lis 


off, out of a bottle with a long neck. 


VDANCE (S.) lending, directing, ſhewing, 


or conducting. 
GUIDE (S.) a leader, director, teacher, or in- 


ſtructor. * 
GUIDE .) to ſhew, teach, or inſtruct per- 
ſons in a road, art, or ſcience they are un- 


Kilful in. | F | 
GUYDON (.) a flag or fandard born by the 
road at one end, and al - 


ma" þ life-guard, 

moſt a point at the other, ſlit, or divided into 
two parts; alſo the name of the officer who 
bears or carries it, and is the ſatne, both per- 
fon and thing, among the horſe that the en- 


_ fign is among the foot; alſo the name of 


certain prieſts formerly eſtabliſhed at Rome, 


to conduct and guide pilgrims to Irruſalem, 


to viſit the holy places, to affiſt them · in caſe 
they fell fick, and to perform the laſt offices 
to them if they died. | 
GUILD {S.) ſometimes fignifies a. tax, fine, 
or tribute; but more particularly a ſociety or 
company incorporated by publick authority, 
with immunities and privileges to encourage 
the improvement of iranufattures, &c. from 
whence the publick hall of the cityof London, 
; þ other corporations, where the mayor, al- 
en, common- council, citizens, &c, meet 
to make their publick elections, and do the 
ublick buſineſs, is called the Gui?d-ball, 
cui LD ERS (S.) a Durch coin, about two 
ſhillings value, and a German one of about 
 _ three ſhillings and nine-pence. 
GUFLDFORD (S.) in Surrey, by ſome called 
the county-town, upon account of the affizes 
being often held here , and the election for 
parliament men always; though it has nei- 
ther the courity-goal, nor the aſſizes always 
| held here; it is ſeated on the decline of an 
hill, and has the tiverl ey navigable quite up 
to it, which renders its trade confiderable for 
timber, &c, a ſmall wollen manufacture is 
Aill carried on here; it is a borough-town, 
that ſends two members to parliament, go- 
verned by a mayor, &c. it is a large, hand- 
ſome, neat, well-built town, with three 
handſome churches ; it hath a good market 
weekly on Saturdays; diſtant from London 
_ 25 computed, and 30 meaſured miles. 
E (S.) fraud, deceit, hypocriſy, pretence, 
| lying, cheating, &c: 
GU'ILEFUL (A.) fraudulent, deceitful, 
cheating, impoſing, &c. 
GUILT or GUYLTINESS (S.) criminalneſs, 
the being conſcious of having done ſomething 
that ought not to have been done. 


GUT'LTLESS (A.) innocent, free from blame, | 


fault, or crime. 

GUYLTY (A!) the having done or ſaid ſome - 
thing to deſerve blame, puniſhment, or con- 
demnation. 

GUNEA or GUI/NEY (S.) the name of a 

current gold coin at this time in England, 
whoſe preſent value is 2 T ſhillings, but has 


1 


| 


GUN 
name, becauſe the gold of whieh they were 
at firft made, was brought front! a kingdom 
of the ſame name in Aftiea, whoſe chief 
9 cotton, rice, 12 
gold, ele ts, peacocks, apet, c. 

GUISE (8) the more, e Lien? bake 
tom, or way of doing any thing. 

GULES (S.) in Heraldry, is à ted 
Emblazming fotne call it in nob 


er; in 


aving, it is expreſſed by perpendieulat lifes 
— Boer Dre 


bottom. 

OULF (S.) an attn ot part of the ſes rufitting 

up within the land * any dantzeroui or 
— leſs hole or place, either iti the ſea or 
elſewhere. | | 

GULL (V.) to cheat, impoſe updn, or wheedle 
2 n out of their money, c. 

GULL CS.) the name of a ſei-fowl; alſo a 

nick natne fot an eaſy, credulons petſon. 

GU LLET (S.) the windpipe. 

GU'LLY-HOLE (8.) the place where the 
water of the ſtreets run down or into, in 
order to be conveyed through the ſhores into 
the river. 

GULP (S.) à mouthful of liquor, of as much 
a8 a perſon can ſwallow at one tithe,” 

GULP (V.) to make a noiſe by ſwallowing 

down of liquor 

GUM (V.) to fliffen, ſmear, or daub bver with 


eum. 

GUM (S.) a vegetable Juice that comes thro*- 
the pores of certain trees and plants, and by 
the warmth of the ſun, or action of the air 
upon it, becomes hard, and co tranſ- 
parent; the diſtinction between a gam and 4 
reſin is, that moſt gums are diſſoluble by wa- 
ter only, which refin is not; they are ap- 
plicabſe to many uſes. 

GU MMINESS S.) ſtickineſs, clammitieſs, 
or of the nature and quality of gum. h 

GU'MMY (A.) full of gum, or ſtiffened with 


gum. 

GUMS (S.) the fleſhy ſubſtance of the mouth, 
in which the teeth grow. 

GUN (S.) a general name for all forts and fizes 
of fire arms. 

GU/NNEL or GUNWALE (8) in a Ship, is 
that piece of timber that reaches on either 
fide from the half- deck to the fote-caftle ; 
alſo the lower · part of a pott where a piece 
of ordnance lies. 

GU'NNER (S.) a perfon ſkilful in managing 
the great guns of a ſhip, caſtle, or army. 
GU*NNERY (S.) the art of directing the 
ranges of great guns, throwing of bombs, 
&c. ſo as to hit a mark, or do the gre«teſt 


reach of the piece. 

GU/N-POWDER (S.) an artificial compoſition 
of ſalt-petre, ſulphur and charcoal mixed to- 
gether, which very eaſily takes fire, and :a- 
refies and _— the air with great violence, 


been both more and leGs ; it is called by this! 


eſpecially when confined in a zun or tube, 
| from 


coats 
ruby, and in ſovereign princes Mars; in En- 


execution at any given diſtance within the 


' 


= has 


GYB 


GYM 


- from whence it takes its name; it is by this} GYMNA/SIARCH S.) the head, ruler go- 


all feats in gunnery, fire-works, &c. are per- 
formed; it — ey wet ack 
at the pleaſure of the artiſt, or for the uſe it 


=” to. ee 
GU'NTER S.) the vulgar name given by ſea- 
men to a two- foot ſcale, upon which are ſe- 
91 bw? af of lines, by which any common 
, qu in plain ſailing, &c. may be anſwer- 
cd fofficiently exact for practice. 
GU'/NTER'S LINE (S.) one of the lines upon 
the guater's ſcale, upon which are laid down 
the logarithms, by means whereof any queſ- 
tion reſolvable by the tables may be wrought 
- by the ſcale and a pair of compaſſes, and 
- ſometimes by ſliding. | 
GU/NTER's QUADRANT (S.) is the fourth 
part or. quadrant of a circle deſcribed u 
wood, braſs, c. being partly a ſtereographick 
| jection on the plane of the equinoctial, 
the eye being ſuppoſed to be in one of the 
| poles of the world ; ſo that the tropick, 
. ecliptick, and horizon, are arches of circles, 
but the hour-circles all curves, drawn, by 
means of ſeveral altitudes of the ſun for ſome 
particular latitude every day in the year. 
GUSH (v.) to flowor run out vialently like li- 
quor, when the head of the caſł is burſt out. 
GU'SSET (S.) a piece of cloth much broader at 
done end than the other, that is ſown into 
other pieces to widen it, as women do their 
ſhifts, ſeamen their ſails, &c. in Heraldry, it 
is one of the abatements of honour. 
GUST (S.) a ſudden and violent puff of wind. 
GUST or GU/STO (S.) taſte, reliſh, liking, 
or taking pleaſure in a thing. 
GUT (V.) to empty or take out the inſide 
any creature or thing, 
GU'TLING (S.) eating, filling, or ſtuffing 
the guts full of food, and is very near akin 
to gluttony. |; 
GUTS (S.) the bowels or entrails of any living 
creature ; ſometimes it is ſpoken univerſally 
of the inſide of an houſe, clock, &c. 
GU'TTA-SERENA (S.) a diſeaſe of the eyes, 
© conſiſting in an entire prevention of fglit 
without any viſible diſorder, excepting that 
the pupil looks ſomewhat larger and blacker 
than before, F | 
GU'TTER (S.) a channel, ſpout, or trough 
made of wood, lead, ſtone, &c. on the tops 
of houſes, to convey the water off, | 
GU'TTER (V.) to waſte or melt away irre- 


f 


gularly, like a candle that has knobs of cot- | 


ton in the wick, which occaſions the tallow 
to run down on the ſides. 

GU'TTLE (V.) to eat much, or often, to 
delight in feeding. | | 
GU'TTURAL (A.) ſomething that belongs to 

the throat, from whence thoſe letters that 

are ſounded in the throat are called guttural i. 
GU”ZZLE (V.) to tipple, to fuddle, to drink 

much and greedily. 
 GCYBE V.) to flout, fleer, joke, banter, or 
expreſs one's ſelf ludicroully upon a perſon 


vernor, or maſter of a ſchool, or 2 
particular] where bodily exerciſes, as fence. 
ing, wreſtling, &c. are taught. "4h 
GYMNA/SIUM (S.) a ſchool or place of ex- 
erciſe in any art orſcience, particularly where 
bodily exerciſes are made uſe of, ſuch as 
wreſtling, fencing, footing, &c. which a- 
ong the ancient Greeks" were performed 
naked, or very nearly fo, and of which 
were very fond ; theſe inclinations they car- 
ried with them into the eaſt, and introduced 
theſe ſports and exercifes in the ſeveral places 
which they conquered. 25 having intro- 
duced theſe novelties at Jeruſalem, and built 
2 na ſium, many of the Jews gave them - 
ves up entirely to the ſports there prac- 
tiſed, and imitated the cuſtoms of the Hea- 
thens, and ſo deſpifing what was befgre 
thought honourable for their own country, 
endeavoured to excel in ſuch things only as 
were in eſteem among the Greets. The very 
priefts neglecting the duties of their miniſtry, 
and the ſacrifices of the temple, ran after 
theſe exerciſes, and were ambitious of ob. 
taining the prizes, which were the rewards 
of ſuch as were moſt ſucceſsful ; as may be 
ſeen by the ſecond book of the Maccabees, 
GYMNA'STICK (A.) ſomething belonging 
or relating to a bodily exerciſe, as 
dancing, &c. 
GYMNOPZE/DIA (S.) a dance uſed by the 
ancient Laceſæmoiant, that was performed 
during their ſacrifices by young perſons nak- 


hour of Apollo. 
GYMNO'SUPHISTS (S.) certain philoſophers 
among the Greeks, who wore no cloaths, un- 
leſs to ſe ure their modeſty : There were ſoma 
of theſe ſages in Africk, but the moſt cele- 
brated clan of them were Indians The African 
gymnoſophifii dwelt upon a mountain in Erbio- 
pia neer the Nile, without the accommoda- 
tion of either houſe or cell; they did not 
form themſel: es into ſocieties, nor ſacrificed 
in common like 6thers, but every one had 
his particular retirement, where they per- 
formed their devotions, and ſtudied by them- 
ſelves; if any perſon killed another by chance- 
medley, they came before them to beg abſo- 
lution, ſubmitting themſelves tothe penances 
enjoined; without the performance of which 
it was not lawful for them to return home; 
they lived upon the natural production of the 
earth without culture; they are reported to 
have invented and improved many arts and 
ſciences, parcticularly Aſtronomy and Phyfich, 
for which reaſun they were frequently con - 
ſalted by princes and othcr x reat perſonages 
upon the moſt difficult caſes, but would not 
wait upon their enquirers, but obliged them 
always to come themſelves, or ſend their meſ- 
ſages ; every day at dinner they examined 
their diſciples or ſcholars how they had em- 


er thing. 


ployed the morning, upon which every one 
| * 


ed, who ſang, at the ſame time, a ſong in 


Aw 


"a a - 
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HAB 


re e, pree 
| in diſcharging ſome „ prac- 
eifing fome virtue, or improving himfelf in 
ſome part of ing, or elſe he was to have 
no dinner, — | 
OVNZECO/CRACY (S.) the rule or govern- 
ment of women, commonly called petty- 
© vat government. | 
GYPSIES (S.) ftrolling beggars, that pretend 
to tell fortunes, &c. 
GYRA'TION (S.) the running, whirling, or 
© turning round of any thing, as of a boy's top, 
| be. allo a giddineſs or ſwimming in the head. 


H. 


Is the eighth letter in our alphabet, and 


| 


the faxth conſonant ; the nice ſplitters of | 


| hairs have very much contefted whether it is 
a letter or no, ſome calling it a mere aſpira- 
tion or breathing; but in our language it is 
really, and to all intents; as much a letter as 
any other conſonant is, as is evident from the 
following monoſyllables, houſe, horſe, bere, 
Sc. In the beginning of words, it has al- 
ways a vowel following it, but in the middle 
or towards the end, it is frequently followed 
dy a conſonant ; whenever it follows P, it is 
ſounded together with it like an F, as in 
Philip, c. among the Ancients, it was a 

1 I, ſignifying 200; when a daſh was 
added to the top, thus, H, it Signified as 


many tho 
HA'BLAS CORPUS (8.) the name of a writ, 
which 2 perſon indicted for a treſpaſs before 
e juſtices of peace, or in a court of fran- 
iſe, and — for it, may have out 
of the King*s-Bench, thereby to remove him-/ 
ſelf thither at his own coſts, to anſwer the 
cauſe at the bar thereof, The order, in this 
caſe, is, firſt to a certiorari out of 
the court of Chancery, directed to the ſaid 
Juſtices, for removing the indictment into 
the King*s-Bench, and ier to procure 
this writ to the ſheriff for cauſing his body 
to be brought at à certain day. 
HA/BERDASHER (S.) the name of a trader 
in various ſmall wares or goods, as thread, 


tape, ribbands, needles, pins, &c- alſo a ſel-⸗ 


HAR RDINE (S.) an ordinary ſort of cod 
ABERDIN an ordi ort 0 - 
fiſh that is ſalted, particularly in Scotland. 
HABE'RGEON (S.) a coat of mail, or piece 
of defenſative armour in form of a coat that 
covered the party from the neck, to the 
waift ; and ſometimes it is underſtood of a 
iece that covers the head and neck, and 


ers. | 

HABI'LIMENT (S.) all forts of apparel or 

cloathing; and in War, all manner of ne- 
ceſſary proviſions, as'armour, harneſs, uten- 

fils, ammunition, &c. 

HA BIT (S.) an inclination or diſpoſition both 
of the mind and body, attained by a ware 


F 


| 


exerciling the ſame thing often over, by which 


HAD 
a readineſs or perfection in the perfor p 
or a fatisfaftion 2 or liking Le 
acquired ; it is alſo the name of the cuſtoma- 
ry cloathing of any country or people, which 
in different countries are in different modes, 
but all make a very confiderable difference 
between the men and the women, ſo that 
the ſex is at once diſcoverable upon fight of 
the garments, cloathing, or habit; the Fervs 
were ſtrictly forbid the woman's wearing that 
which pertained to the man, and the man's 
utting on a woman's garment, which inters 
preters 1 6p was to keep them not on! 
from all acts of impurity might ani 
from ſuch adifeuiſc but from the heatheni 
practice of certain ſuperſtitious ceremonies, 
which were performed at the feſtivals of 
Bacchus, Venus, Mars, and others, wherein 
the men drefſed themſelves like women, and 
the women like men, In the Z2ff, the men 
ſacrificed ge y to the moon in womens 
cloaths, and the women in mens, becauſe 
this planet was adored under the name both 
of god and goddeſs, and was affirmed to be of 
both ſexes ; the cuſtom of moſt nations is to 
diſtinguiſh perſons by their baby5 ; ſo with us 
a clergyman, lawyer, magiſtrate, &c, have 
diſtin& ſorts of habit, in which others ap= 
pearing, are eſteemed cheats. q 
HA'BITABLE (A.) any place, or houſe fit to 
live, dwell, or refide 1n, 
HABITA'TION (S.) the place, houſe, ke. 
where a perſon ordinarily, or conſtantly re- 
_  fides or lives, 
HA'/BITED' (A.] cloathed or dreſſed; alſo 
uſed or accuſtomed to do this or that. 
HABI/TUAL'(A.) cuſtomary, that which a 
perſon does by long practice. 
HABTTUATE (V.] to uſe or accuſtom one's 
ſelf to the ice of any thing · ̃ 
HA'BI (S) the diſpofition or inclina - 
tion L the mind or body acquired by much 
ce. 5 
HA “B- NAB Part.) at all adventures, without 
thought or conſideration, raſhly, inadver- 
tently. 

HACK V.) to cut, hew, or ſlit any how, with- 
out regard to one part more than another. 
HACK (S.) any thing that is uſed in common, or 

upon all occafions, as a horſe, cloak, &c. 
HA'/CKNEY (CS.) any creature or thing - 
to be let out for common, ar publick uſe, 
as horſes, coaches, &c. alſo the name of a 
famous village about two miles from Landon, 
where vaſt numbers of the rich merchants 
and tradeſmen of that city have country- 

houſes, lodgings, &c. 

PAVED (S.) a 2 of fiſh that is ſalted 
r long ing, ſomething like a cod, but 

not ſo 47 Kind, 2 in ne. 
HA DDON-PASTURE (S.) a very piece 
of ground near Bakewell in rw dy fo 
rich, that a certain perſon offered to pay as 
much money for it as would ſurround it with 
ſhillings, which was refuſed ; it is part of the 
Z 2 eſtate 


— 


* 


HALT 


eſtate and inheritance of the Juke of N-] cho world at the lg day, that he i toycien 


and, ' 

HA'DLEY S.) in Suffolk, is a large town- 
corporate, governed by a mayor, aldermen, 
common=council, &c. it ha | 
on ped Dango Apa fool 
| ; meat, a 
' ſmaller on Saturday ; it "gh large, band- 
ſome church, a 
cloth, and is well peopled ; diftant from Lon- 

AA f Herd and 1 5 meaſured _ 

J the handle of any ſharp-cutting 
ſtrument, whether knife, chiſſel, &c. 
HA'FTER (8,) a perſon whoſe trade or em- 

- ploy is to make hafts, or handles for knives, 
c. of ivory, wood, horn, &c, 

HAG or HA'GARD (A.) a witch ; alſo any 
Ul-looking, withered, croſs, ill-natured old 
woman. * 

HAG (V.) to tire, teaze, or perplex a 
by too much fatigue or labour, 

HA'GARENS (S.] the deſcendants of 16- 


2 _ called alſo ISmaclites, Saracens, and| 


ans, 


HA'GGASS (S.) in Cookery, of olio, 
5 of 9225 things ke es! Aur 


in a . | mw | 
HA'GGLE r to ſcrew or beat down the 
8 commodity very low, by abating a 
ſum at a time, and deducting ſome 
part of the price even after the contract is 
made; alſo to cut a joint of meat in a diſ- 
orderly and unhandſome manner. 
HAGIO/GRAPHA. (S.) the ancient word for 
the ſacred or holy writings, taken from the 
cuſtom of the ſynagogues, by which the Old 
Teſtament was divided into three parts, viz. 
Meſas's law, the prophets, and the. Hap io- 


— „ Fob, was Chronicles, Solomon's 
Eceleflaſtes, and Eber. The 
Fes reckon Denzel and the 


| graphe 3 3 which Jait is meant the Pſalms, | 
* 


amentations 


HAGUE (S.] the fineſt village in Zuroipe, and 
much exceeding many cities in bigneſs and 
beauty ; it lies in the province of flalland, a- 
bout two miles from the ſea, betwixt Leyden 
and Delf, beautified with many fine build- 
ings, and the ſtreets with rows of trees ; this 
is the meeting - place for the ſtates · general, 
the ſtates of the provinces, the court of Hol- 
land, the high- council, court of Brabant, 


and council of ſtate; bete the earls of Hol- 


_ Jand formerly reſided, as did the princes of 


Orange ; here the ſtates, in 1586, gbrogated | 
tze authority of Philip II. of Spain, and held | 


a conference in 1610, upon the five articles 
of the remonſtrants, which occafioned the 
ſynod of Dort. 

HAGIO/GRAPHER (S.) a yriter of holy or 
ſacred things. & | 
 HAVCTITES (S.) a Mabometan ſect, who be- 
heve that Jeſus Chriſt being eternal, aſſumed 
a true body of fleſh, and have inferted into 


ö 


manufacture of woollen- | © 


HA f 


40 years on the earth with the ſame body he 
. had when crucified, that be is to 


|" anti-chriſt, anz then the world ſhall be at an 
two markets 


end, Pocock affirms this laſt opinion to be 


generally received 9 the Turks,  _ 
HAIL (S.) that meteor of the air that comes 
down in ſmall icy particles, commonly about 


- 
the bigneſs of peaſe, though ſometimes very 
large, which in ſtorms do much damage to 
houſes, by breaking the windows, &c. Philo- 
ſophers are much divided about the origin of 
it, but it is commonly ſuppoſed to be formed 
of drops of rain, frozen in their paſſage thro' 


the r * air. 
HAIL (A.) healthy, ſound, hearty, in good 
order and condition, Git his: of ap tr 


Hall. (V.) to call @ ſhip or perſon at < 
tance, to make ſuch enquiries as are neceſ- 
ſary z alſo to pour or ſhower down ſmall 
round lumps of ice from the ſky. 
HAVNOUS or HEI' NOUS CA) very wicked, 
odious, hateful, or diſagreeable. 
HAFNOUSNESS or HEV/NOUSNESS (S.) 
wickedneſs, guiltineſs, offenſiveneſs, &c. 
HAIR (S.) thoſe ſmall fine threads that grow 
out of the ſkin of human creatures, and moſt 
four-footed ones ; it is in men longeſt upon 
the head; ia beaſts, it is frequently called 
ſhag and wool; the Jews were under ſome 
| particular regulatioas as to their hair; they 
were not itted to cut their hir round, 
b-cauſe the Arabians, Ammonites, Mogbites, 
- Edomites, Sc. are ſaid to have done ſo in 
imitation of Bacchus ; upon ſome occaſions 
. they were to ſhaye or cut off their hair, as 
.., in caſe of a leproſy, c. It was eſteemed a 
notable honour among the ancient Gals to 
have long Hair, for which 2 Ca- 
ſar, upon his conquering them, obliged them 
to cut off their Hair, as a token of ſubmiſ- 
| fion ;, and ſo afterwards thoſe who fc 
the common way of life, and betook them- 
ſelves to a cloiſter, bad their heads ſhaven, 
as a token that they bid adieu to all earthly 
ornaments, and made a vaw of perpetual ſub- 
jection to their ſuperiors. The royal 2 
of France had it as a particular mark a 
ivilege of the kings and princes of the 
blood, to wear long hair, artfully dreſſed and 
curled ; ſome writers aſſirm that the ſeveral 
ecs of men among them were known by 
tha cut of their hair, and if a ſon of France 
had his hair cut, it was a publick declaration 
that he was excluded from the crown ; but 
in proceſs of time, this extravagance changed 
into another, and eyery one was forbid wear- 
ing long hair, under penalty of excommuni- 
cation. Many uſes are made of  bair, or 
what is commonly called wool, as cloth for 
mens clothes, hats, &c. 
HAIR'S BREADTH (S.) is a meaſure ſuppoſed 
to contain the forty-eighth part of an inch. 


theu creed, that Chriſt ſhall come to judge 


HAFRY (A.} covered over, or having 


. * ”* r — i. a. ad "YT 
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HA'LBARD or HA'LBERD (S.) an inſtru- 
ment of war much uſed formerly, conſiſting 
n 7 — a itcel 
head, in pe of an ax; in Farriery, it 
is a-piece of iron an inch broad, and about 
three inches long, riveted to the toe of a 
| 7 ſhoe, to prevent his treading 
| toe. 
ARDVER (S.] one who carries or uſes 
a halbard, which is now commonly done by 
- ſerjeant or . | 
HA'LCYON DAYS (S.) times of peace and 
plenty, ſucceſs and pyblick tranquillity. 
HALB.(Y.) to drag or pull along rudely or 
vio Yo 
LE (A.) hearty, ſound, ſt ont, bealthy, 
"ay the fame with Hail. * 
HA/LESWOR TH (S.) in Suffolk, a populous 
town, whoſe market is large weekly on 
Tueſday, occafioned chiefly by the linen 
„which the women of = a, 
of the neighbouring villages ſpin, and bring 
RE wid. make cloth 
both for domeſtick uſe, and publick ſale, 
HALF (S.) one part of any thing divided into 
two equal or exact parts ; and in Law, it is 
called the moiety. 
HA'LF-PENCE (S.) are now a copper coin for 
the convenience of change, of the value of 
the twenty-fourth part of a ſhilling ; former- 
ty the penny had a double croſs with a ereaſe, 
_ ſo that it might eaſily be broke into two or 


four parts. PI L 
HALF MOON S.) in Fortication, is an out- 
work that has only two faces, forming toge- 
ther a ſaliant angle, which is flanked 
| ſome part of the place, and of the other baſ- 


. tons. . 

HALF SEAL. (S.) uſed in Chancery, for the 

| ſea ing commiſſions or delegates appointed 

F upon any appeal in ecclefiaſtical or marine 
cauſes, 

HALF TONGUE (S.) a jury impanelled in 

a cauſe where a ſtranger or forcigner is a 

party, gonfiſting of half natives, and half fo- 
reigners. t 

HA'LIBUT (S.) a fine, large, flat fiſh, by 
ſome called a tur bet, though it is generally 
eſteemed inferior to it. 

HA'LIFAX (S.) in the V- Riding of York- 
ſhire, a very large and populous town, con- 
fiſting of ſeveral ſtreets well paved, and full 
of good houſes built with ſtone, pleaſantly 
and commodiouſly fituated upon the river 

Kalder, and from eaſt to weſt on the gentle 
aſcent of a hill ; this town, with its dependen- 
Cies, is haidly to be matched in Eng/and, as 


HAL. 


f different opinions, befides Quakers, who are 
vety numerous in theſe parts; and as this 
towh, and all the adjacent parts have prodigi- 
ous quantities of kerſeys, ſhalloons, c'oths, 
&c. continually on the tenters, therefore to 
prevent . being ſtole, at their firſt incor- 
poration they were empowered to puniſh capi- 
tally any criminal convicted of ſtealing 3 . 
wards of thirteen-pence balf- in value, 
by a peculiar engine, which aded them 
in a moment; but king James I. in the year 
1620, took it away, and tbey arenow under 
the ordinary courſe of juſtice ; there is week - 
ly a very great market on Thurſday, for corn 
and freſh proviſions ; and in the months of 
September and October they are prodigiouſly 
thronged from all the neighbouring villages, 
thoſe being the times when the clothiers buy 
oxen, &c. to kill and ſalt up, ſmoke and dry, 
for the ſtanding proviſion of the whole year; 
it is diſtant from London 140 computed, and 
174 meaſured miles. 
HALL. (S.) formerly uſed for a houſe, and par» 
ticularly a ſeat or great houſe belonging to a 
nobleman, gentleman, &c, which name is 
ſtill retained in ſome places; but it now ge- 
nerally means ſome publick place for the ad · 
miniſtration of juſtice, as Fuftice-Hall, in the 
Old Bailey, Weftminſter- Hall, Guild-Hall, 
Sc. alſo a large room in a great houſewhere 
the ſervants, &c. dine, dance, &c. ſome- 
times it means only a waiting-room at the 
entrance of a large houſe. 
HA'LLAGE:' (S.) a toll, cuſtom, or fee pai 
for cloth brought for ſale to Blackwell. Ha 
in London; alſo a toll paid to the lord of a 
faic or market for commodities ſold in the 
common hall or market - place. 
HA/LLATON (S.) in Leiceſlerſpire, a poor 
town, in a rich ſoil, has a ſmall market 
weekly on thurſday z diſtant from London 
68 computed, and 80 meaſured miles. 
HALLELU/JAH (S.) an Hebrew 
frequently uſed in the Plalms and Few 
hy mns, from whence it came into the Chriſ- 
tian church, meaning, Praiſe the Lord, Ma- 
ny orders about the time when and where it 
was to be uſed, | have been publiſhed by the 
church- officers, who differ very much about 
it, of which I ſhall ſay nothing here, ſup- 
I it lawful at all times to praiſe God 
or his mercies beſtowed on us. 
HA'LLIARDS (S.) the Sea term for thoſe 
ropes by which. all the yards of a great ſhip 
are hoiſted up, except the croſs-jack and the 
ſprit-ſail-yard, which are always flung, but 
in ſmall craft the ſprit-ſail-yard has balliardi. 
HA/LLIER (S.) a net to catch birds with. 


having a greater number of inhabitants, ex- 
cept London; who within 1 50 years laſt paſt, 
by their induſtrious application to the woollen 


HA/LLOW V.) to conſecrate, ſanctify, make 
boly, or appoiat for divine uſe or ſervice. 


* 


manufactures, have greatly enriched and en- HALLOO/ V.) to ſhout out rudely with the 


creaſed the all about them ; the 
whole is but one pariſh, though above 30 
miles in circumference, which is a vicarage, 
hot there are 11 chapels of caſe, two of 
which are parochial, 16 meeting-houſes of 


voice, by way of ſetting dogs on to fight, or 
to ridicule any perſon for ſomething done, by 
contemptuouſly making a noiſe at him, as 
the vulgar or mob does upon ſome oecafions 
Z 2 2 HALL OM; 


HAM 


HALLOO' (8) ag t noiſe or 
by a multi people tumu 
(orabled ther. | 


ſhout made. 
lruouſly"af- | 


HALLUCINA'TION (S. ) an error, blunder, | 


or miſtake in judgment or . 
HA'LMOTE or HA LIMO TE (S.) an old 
- Law Term, ſtill retained in ſome countries, 
- FGgnifying what is now called a court baron, 
or z meeting of the tenants of the ſame hall 
or manor, in which differences between the 
* tenants are determined; it was ſometimes 
allo called foltmore, or a meeting of the ci- 
tirxen in their common or Guild-hall, upon 


+ the publick buſineſs of the ci ud 7 
HALO S.) a meteor in the Gore a ring 
© or circle, of various colours, appearing round 
- the bodies of the fun, moon, and ſtars; 
that about the moon is the moſt uſual, and 
is ſometimes called the corona or crown; 
that about the ſun is peculiarly called par- 
Bella; in Pbyfict, it is the red eirele about 
the — of a woman's breaſt. 
HA'LSTEAD (s.] a good town in Eſſex, 
whoſe market is weekly on Friday; diſtant 
from London 39 computed, and 45 meaſur- 
© ed miles; | 
HALT (V.) to limp, hop, or go lame; in 
- War, it isa word of command to leave off 
- marching, or to ſtand flill ; it isalſo uſed by 
© undertakers at a burial for one 
part te ftdnd'fill till the other comes up, or 
© while fomething is regulated that was out 
of order. 
HA/LT ER CS.) a rope that is tied round the 
head or neck of a 28 the ſtable 3; alſo a 
uſed as an inſtrument of puniſhment, 
2 wherewith malefaQors are hanged by the 
neck till mY ave dead, for capitaloffences, 
HALTER (V.) to put a rope or ſome other 
©" inftrument about the neck, to prevent a 
. * Horſe's running away, or to hang a male- 
factor with. | 
HAM (s.) the thigh or leg of a hog, which 
is cured by a particular way of ſalting and 
drying, and when boiled, is a diſh very much 
eſteemed by moſt people; in a Man, it is the 
lowermoſt part of the thigh, or that adjoin- 
ing to the knee; in the beginning and end 
of words, or names of places, is properly ſig- 
nified a houſe, ſtreet, village, or other dwell- 
ing place, as Hampſbire, Notring bam Biith- 
_ rngbam, Oe. | ; 
HAMADRY'ADES (S.) nymphs of oaks and 
© other trees, of whom the great ſcholaſtick 
 Apollonivi relates a pleaſant hiſtery out of an 
ancient hiſtorian, Charon of Lampſacbus, as 
follows : One Rbucus perceivint an oak rea- 
dy t6 fall down, ordered his ſervants to prop 
it; the nymph who was to have died with 
the tree, ſo highly reſented the kindneſs, 


that the appeared to him, bid him kf her 


+ whatever he would, and ſhe would grant it 
him; he readily anſwered, that His greateſt 


 palion was toerjoy ber; to which the nymph | - 


HAM 


1 — condition that he hould not 
medd 1 


happening one day to be overcome by tem 
tation, a boy that ſerved as a ä — bo. 
tween them found them in the fact, and 
took upon him to check his maſter, -Rbucus 
anſwering ſomewhat angrily, the nymph fell 
into a paſſion and emaſculated him. 

poets often confound the Hamadryader with 
the Naiades; ſome call them goddeſſes, and 
even _ who make then mortal, grant 
them a hundred thouſand years of natural 
life; — they are born and die with 
the tree, over which they are placed as guar- 


dians. 

HA MLE T (S.) a diſtrict, divifion, or part of 
a manor, pariſh, &c. that may be at a con- 
fiderable diſtance from the principal place, at 
Betbriel-Green, Old- Ford, Sc. are called the 
Tower- Hamlets, Sc. alſo a man's name. 

HAMMER (S. an inſtrument uſed by almoſt 
all artificers, of various fizes, according to 
the work it is to be applied to, conſiſting of 
an iron head, into the middle of which a 
helve, handle, or haft is faſlened, in order 
to drive nails, flat iron, copper, filver, &c. 

HAMMER (V.) to flat, beat out, or ftrike 
with a hammer, as copper-ſmiths, filver- 
— 2 pewterers, carpenters, &c. do their 


work. 
HA MMOCK (S.) a ſwinging or ing bed, 
contrived fo as to be uſed at ſea on board a 
ſhip — they are . uſed by the Indians, who 
ſling them to the boughs of trees, to preſerve 
themſelves fron: ed. 
HA MER (V.) to plague, vex, fatigue, teaze, 
entangle, trouble, or confound. 
HA MPER or HA'/NAPER (S.) a wicker 
| baſket made with a cover to faſten or lock it 
up with ; alſo the name of an officer in 
Cha ; the clerk of the banaper is ſome- 
times called the warden of rhe hanaper ; he 
receives all monies due to the king for ſeals 
of charters, patents, commiſſions and writs, 
and attends the keeper of the ſeals daily in 
term-time, and all times of ſealing. and 
takes into his cuſtody all ſealed charters, pa- 
tents, and the like, which he now puts in 
bags; but it ſuppoſed they were anciently 
put into hampers, for the eaſy removal from 
lace to place. a 
HAY MPSHIRE or HA/NTSHIRE CS.) ſome- 
times called the county of Sourbampron,is one 
of the maritime counties of England, bor- 
dering ſouthward on the Hritiſb chanel, eaſt 
f Surrey and Suſſex, weſt on — — 
erfhire, and north off BD ; in length 
frrom Biactevarer north, to Baſcomò ſouth, 
about 54 wiles, and from Petersfield eaſt, 
2 Tideorthweſt, about 30 miles; in compaſi 
150 miles ; the air is temperate ii te- 
ſpeck to cold, but thickiſh; occaſioned by che 
en, and many rivers that border on, and run 
through it, which repay the — 1 
; fa | 
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- this infelicity with great abundance and va- 
 riety of curious fiſh; the ſoil is rich, both for 
+ corn and cattle; pleaſant for rage, plen- 
teous in woods; and fruitful in all commodi- 
ties, both for home and foreign conſumption, 
particularly woot and iron, and their manu- 
res; it is moſt advantageouſly ſituated for 
trade, having ſeveral excellent havens to re- 
- ceive and ſend out ſhips of great burden, as 
' Portſmouth, Tichfield; Hamble, Southampton, 
Sc. alſo many creeks that empty themſelves 
into the ſea, and the whole coaſt guarded by 
ſtrong caſtles, block-houſes, &c. It contains 
one city, 20 market-towns, 253 pariſhes, 


39 hundreds, 9 foreſts, 29 parks, 162,3 50 
inhabitants, and ſends 26 members to par- 


- Hament, 
HAMPTON-COURT (s.) in Middle, a 


very magnificent ſtructure, pleaſantly ſeated] 


between two parks well ſtored with game, 
- Grſt built by cardinal Woolſey, who did not 


quite finiſh it; bus when it came to the 


crown, Henry VIII. very much enlarged it; 
it now conſiſts of five large courts, ſet round 
with neat buildings, which by the improve- 
ments and additions made to it by king Wil- 
Fam and queen Mary, render it extraordinary 


- beautiful, and eſpecially the gardens; diſtant 


HAN 
A/NDKERCHIFF (s.) of various 
uſes, ſornetimes for coveringthe head or neck 
of women in particular; alſo what is much 
worn by ſeamen round their necks, made of 
divers manufactures, ſome cotton, ſilk, li- 
nen, &c, and univerſally wore in moſt 
ple's pockets, to take into the hand, and 
wipe off, or take away any excreſcences of 
nature, as the mucus of the noſe, ſweat of 
5 LT; 8. ) th | beratir 
.) the of 
thing, by which it NTA — 
place to place, or readily made uſe of; meta- 
Pborically, it ts a matter or bufineſs that ſub- 
jekte a man to be found fault for, or gives 
another an advantage over him, &c. 
HA/NDLE (S.] to feel or take hold of with 
the hand; alſo to treat upon a ſubject in 
words or writing, 
HA/ND- MAID (S.) a woman; ſervant. 
HA'NDSOME (A. beautiful, comely, decent; 


alfo — — 
HA'NDSOMNESS (S.) beautifulnefs, come- 
lineſs, decency, generofity, &c. 
HA'ND-SPECK or SPIKE CS.) a ſmall lever 
to move heavy bodies with, and in Ships, to 
wind up the cable or hoift the anchor, gene- 
rally made of wood, and when iron, ic is 


from London about 12 miles. 
HA M- STRING (V.) to cut thoſe leaders, 


griſtles, or ſtrings that hold or faſten the 


ham or thigh to the leg. 
HANCH (S.) the broad or n yu of 
the thi this part is commonly applied to 
nn ped nd heord 6 l of ve 
niſon, &c. 
HAND (S.) that uſeful part of the body ad- 
joining to the wriſt or lower part of the arm, 
that for the greater convenience and uſe bas 
five branches or called fingers, wel! 
ſtored with joints, &c. of theſe, all perſons 
born perfect have two, the one called the 


nghts the other the left band; but with the] 


atoms, all that part of the body from 
the ſhoulder to the fingers ends is called the 
greater band; and in commun Speech, it is 
called the arm; in Falcorty, it is uſed or 


ſpoke of the foot of the hawk ; alſo the in 


dex of a clock that points out the hours, is 
. called the band. | 
HAND (V. to reach or give a perſon a thing 
with the band, of to take it away, &c. 
there are abundance of expreffions, in which 
this term is uſed, as, a thing or perſon fticks 
on band, that is, it don't ſell or go of well. 
| He ts a good bana, ſpoke of one that is an 
artiſt in ſome particular mechanical art or 
nie: 07 24 tens 2-4. 
HA/ND-BREADTH (S.) a meaſure of three 
inches Jong. © YZ | 
HA/NDFUL (S.) as much as a perſon can 
hold or in his hand. 
HAN DICRAFT (S.) any trade that iswrought 
or performed with the hand. 


HAN DIN ESS (S.) readineſs, ſkilfulneſs, or 


a aptneſs for buſineſs, 


1 called a crow. 
ANDY (A.) that is very uſeful; alſo fit o 
ready for, or at the hand; clever, ingenious, 
ha ready at doing any thing. ö 
HAND Y- WORK (S.) any thing done 
= — — by the hand. ; * 
| G (V.) to ſuſpend upon ſomething ; alſs 
to puniſh a malefactor with death, dy ſuſ- 
une po d ) van, nes 
£ (S. ) a vulgar 
| Mi-looking or roguith fellow. fas 
'HA*NGER (S.) a broad, ſhort, crooked ſword. 
1 * that is kept by the 
generoſity or charity of another, . i 
| idle fort of « . e 
HA/NGERS (S.) irons made with notches in 
| them to let up or down, to hang 
the fire, to boil meat, &c. A e 
HA'/NGINGS (S.) the linings of rooms, made 
of paper, filk, tuff, &c. according to the 
—_—_ fancy, _ may eaſily be taken 
n or put up inſtead of wainſcoting, 
is generally fixed. * 
'NG-MAN (5. the common executioner 
of juſtice upon all ſorts of criminals, as whip- 
ping, burning, and hanging. 
HANK. (S.) a ſkain of thread, filk, 
. alſo an advantage that one perſon has 
or is ſuppoſed to have over another, x 
HA NK ER (V.) to long or defire for, or covet 
_ after any thing. 
wer a A of merchants united 
toge th mutual advanta 
motion of trade, . 
HA! NSE TOWNS (.) certain free towns of 
Germany and the North,” united by ſtrict 
league, under laws and magiſtrates of their 
own 


HA R H AR 


| ing, for the better gon of the of a ſo as to mak it lefs ca- 

| eee mutual ſafe aſſiſ- 17875 ſep a han it was before. 
ſtoutneſe, undauntedneſs, &c: , ve! 

HA/RDISH (A.) ſamewhat hard, .inclinable 
to be tiff or hard; alſo troubleſome, vexa- 


tious, &c. \ 
HA'RDNESS (S.) the cloſe and ſtrong cohe- 
fion of a body, whereby it is capable of 
' ftrongly reſiſting the preſſure of other bodies 
upon it. 

53 HARDS )(S.)+be coarſer part of flax ſeparated 
from the finer, and commonly called tow, 
hin on $2 15 S.) the circumftance 120 under- 
going, or ſuffering great wrong, injury, or 

with 40 ſhips, and 12,000 regular 22 | — M 
fides ſeamen ; this gave umbrage to al} HA'RDY (A. ) able to bear cold, much labour 
_ princes, and fatigue ; alſo ſtout, bold, reſolute, &c, 
of their reſpective kingdoms, to withdraw {HARE (S) a ſmall wild creature that — 
their effect, and ſo broke up the greateſt}' by hunting, and reckoned a ſort of veni 
part and ſtrength of the aſſociation; a great] HARE (V.) to hurry, frighten, ſtorm, or 
many towns inGermany ſtill retain the name, | ſcold at a perſon. 
though they no longer are governed by thoſe | HA/RE-BRAINED CA.) thoughtleſs, care- 
laws. ; - leſs, beedleſs, negligent. 
HA'NSEL (S.) the firſt money taken for any HA/RE-LIP (S.) a lip ſlit, parted, or cloven 
* fort or parcel of goods. in two like a hare's. 
HAP or HAP-HAZARD S.) chance, for- [HA/RIOT or HE RIO r (s.) a due, ſervice, 
tune, accident. | v or fine be onging to the lord of the manor at 
HA'PPEN (V.) to come to paſs, to be. the death of a tenant, which is the beſt beaſt 
HA'PPIN ESS (S.) ſueceſsfulneſe, bleſſedneſs, the tenant died poſſeſled of, whether it was 
ſatisfaction of mind, &c. I horſe, ox, or cow. | 
HA PP (A.) ſucceſsful, fortunate, proſper- HA'RIOT SERVICE (S,) the tenure by 
ous, ſerene, eaſy, well · pleaſed or ſatisſied in] which a hoop holds lands, for which he is 
mind. to pay a haxiot. 
HARA'NGUE (S.] a long, formal ſpeech, or} HA\RLEIGH (S.) in Merionethſbire, North- 


„ 


ublick oration. * Wales, a ſmall borough - town, ſeated on a 
BARA/NGUE (V.) to ſpeak much upon a| rock on the ſea-ſhore, but the houſes are but 
ſubje& in publick or private. mean, and the people few, though governed 


HA'RBINGER (S.) a meſſenger or officer be- 
longing to the court, who goes before and] Saturday; diſtant from London 161 com- 
provides lodgings for a king or other great] puted, and 193 meaſured miles. ' 
erſonage. | <> 453)  LHA'RLEQUIN (S.) a merry-andrew, buf- 
HA*RBOROUCH (S.) inLeicefterſhire,a good | foon, or jack-pudding, and is now uſed for 
thorough-fare town whoſe market is werkly a very expert dancer at the play-houſe, dreſt 
on Tueſday ;- diftant from London 66 com- in an antique dreſs, and commonly like a 
pute, and 84 meaſured miles. | Spaniard, 1 | 
HA'RBOUR(S.) a ſea-port, place, or tation} HA'RLOT (S.) a whore, concubine, or miſs, 
_ Where ſhips may ride with ſafety at anchor, ¶ eſpecially thoſe who get their livings by ſuch 
and is piincipally meant of thoſe places im-] wicked practices. 
proved by art, and ſecured by a large bombFHA'RLOTRY (S.) the diabolical trade, or 
or Chain, and furniſhed with a mole, &c. practice of whoring. 
MA'RBOUR V. to lodge; entertain, or pro- F HA/RLSTON (S.) in Norfolk, a — — 
vide neceſſaries for a perſon ; and ſometimes ] town, whoſe market is weekly on Wedneſ- 
ĩt is taken in a bad ſenſe, to conceal, encou-F day; diſtant from Londen 8a computed, and 
| rage, or abet thieves, traitors, &c, 95 meaſured miles, | 
HA'RBOURLESS (A.) that has no ſettled | HARM. (S.) damage, hurt, prejudice, or in- 
place of habitation or lodging. jury of any ſort. bee 
HARD (A.) the quantity ſo called in oppoſition HARM . to damage, hurt, or prejudice in 
ts ſoft, or that compoſition of the parts of a any manner. 
body that makes great refiſtance to any preſ- F HA'RMFUL (A.) hurtful, injurious, or pre- 


by a mayor, &c. its market is weekly on 


ſure that is. made upan it ; alſo any thing judicial. 7 
difficult to be done, performed, or goneff HA'/RMLESS (A.) innocent, honeſt, kind, 
through, troubleſome, vexatious, &c. tender, that has no diſpoſition or inclination 


HA/RDEN (V.) te wake hard, or to cloſe to injure any body. | 
2 5 e n e z EO 


HAR 
| clination of a perſon to kindneſs and tender- 
meth 26 the abhorrente of doing an injuri- 

ous act. 
HARMO/NICAL{ A.) ſomething that is a- 
| greeing or ing to ſound, or proportion 
Harmonical Diviſion of a Line, inGeometry, 
is when it is ſo l the whole line 
is to one of the extreams, as the other ex- 
tream is to the intermediate part. 
HARMOY/NICAL COMPOSITION (S.) is 
the compoſing or making muſick, ſo as to be 
2 to the laws of harmony and me- 
Ys £ 2 5 | 
HARMO/NICAL PROPORTION (S.) in 
Muſfick, is when the firing or line is ſo di 
vided, that the difference of the firſt and ſe- 
. cond, ſhall be to the difference of the ſecond 
and third, as the firſt is to the third. 
HARMO'/NICAL SOUNDS (S.) are ſuch as 
make a determinate number of vibrations, 
in the time that ſome other fundamental 
ſound, to which they are referred, makes 


HARMO/NIOUS (A.) melodious, agrecable, | 


pleaſing, charming. 
HARMONY (S.) agreement, good under- 
 Randing; alſo mufick juſtly performed, ac- 
cording to the ſtrift laws thereof- 
HARNESS (V.) to cloath, dreſs, or accoutre 
either man or beaſt with all manner of neceſ- 
ſaries for buſineſs, pleaſure, or war. 
HA'RNESS (S.) the furniture of horſes for any 
ſort of carriage; alſo armour for men. 
HARP (S.) an ancient muſical inftrument, 
which the Moderns have very much improv- 
ed, and now make of a triangular form, 
which is held upright between the perſon's 
legs, that plays on it: It has three parts; 
the main body of it, which conſiſts of the 
right fide, is made of eight flat fronts of 
wood, upon which is placed the table, which 
hath two holes made like trefoil; it has three 
rows of ftrings, which in all make 78; the 
firſt row contains 29, which make four oc- 
taves ; the ſecond row makes the half turn; 
the third is the uniſon of the firſt row ; 
there are two rows of pins, which are called 
buttons, on the right fide, which ſerve to 
keep the ſtrings tight in their holes, and are 
faſtened at the other r to owe m_ 
ins placed on the up e,which are calle 
we pup it is b N on with both hands, 
by pinching them in the ſame manner toge- 
ther; its muſick is like that of a ſpinnet, all 
the frings going by ſemi tones; that in uſe 
among the ancient Jewvs, is ſuppoſed to have 
but very few ſtrings, and more like a lute or 
guitar than the inftrument above deſciibed 
which is ſuppoſed to be derived, both name 
and thing, = the Cimbri or Engliſh Sax- 


ons ; there are among us two ſorts, . the 


Tiſh harp ſtrung with wire, and the Welch | 
barp ſtrung with zut, but in other reſpets |. 


HAR 
HARP (V.) to play upon the muſical infiru- 
ment ſo called; alſo to dwell log, or conti- 
nue ſpeaking about the ſame matter or ſub- 
 jeQ often, over, to inſiſt upon, ot be poli- 
A/RPER 8. bo plays upon the i 
HA .) one w ys in- 
ſtrument called a harp; * dwells 
long upon a ſubject, or that cannot get over 
a matter. i 
HA/RPIES or HA'RPYS (S.) fabulous mon- 
ſters, daughters of Neptune and the Earth 3 
they are ſaid to dwell in iſlands partly by ſea, 
; wo por by lends open 57 
be fowls with the face of a virgin, and b:ar's 
ear, their bodies like vultures, and hands 
like their hooked talons ; Vigil mentions 
three of them, wiz. Aello Ocypete, and Ce- 
Leno, which laſh Homer calls odarge ; Hefiod 
mentions only the firſt two ; according to the 
poets, they haunted Phineus's houſe, infect · 
ed his meat, and ſnatched it frem his table 3 
but Zetes and Calais, two famous Argonauts, 
being winged, were ſent thither, and drove 
them away to the iſlands Strepbades 3 all 
which is ſuppoſed to be only a fabulous ac- 
count of the locuſts that very much afflicted 
thoſe countries, and which the poetick in- 
ventions of thoſe times transformed into the 
above- mentioned creatures. 
HARPINEE'RS or HARPONEE'RS (S.) 
thoſe men that manage the ing irons, 
or ſpears in the whale-fiſhery, 
HA'RPINGS (S.) in Ship-building, is the 
breadth of her at the bow ; ſometimes the 
ends of the bends which are faftencd into the 
ſtern, are called ba: pings; alſo thoſe darts or 
ſpears which are uſed in the whale-fiſhery to 
catch whales and other large fiſh, are called 
barping-irons. / . 
HARPO'CRATES (S.) the god of Silence, 
among the EZzyptians, pictured with his fin- 
ger upon his mouth, and a wolf's ſkin full 
of eyes upon his ſhoulders ;3 the peach- tree 
was conſecrated to him, whoſe leaf is ſhaped 
like the tongue, and its fruic like the heart. 
HA'RFPSICORD (S.) a firinged muſical in- 
ſtrument, much uſed and played on, eſpeci- 
* by organiſts in particular. | 
HA' — (S.) a ſhort, but large · bored 
nd- gun. | 
HA'RRASS (V.) to weary, tire, or fatigue, 
to lay a country waſte by the continual in- 
roads of an enemy, | 
HARRIUA'N S.) a canting-name for one 
that acts partly as a whore, and partly as a 
bawsd ; allo a noiſy, ſcolding, ill- natured 
old woman, | 
HA'RRIER (S.) the hunter's term for a 
hound of an excellent ſcent, and great cager-+ 
neſs after the game. | 
HA'RRISTOWN (S) a ſmall place in the 
county of Kildare, and province of Leinſter, 
ſends two members to parliament, and ſtands 
17 miles S W of Dublin, 
HAARQOW (S.) an inſtrument uſed by huſ- 
bandmen 


"A 
ws 


HAR 


bangrpen to break the clods of earth, and to 
draw the ground over the ſeed when ſown ; 
It is commonly made with pretty thick tim- 
| bers, like the joiſts of an houſe, in'a ſquare 
orm, and like a lattice, in the joinings of 
each little chequer or ſquare in faſtened 
© frong iron ſpike. | b. 
A'RROW (V) to break the clods of earth 
. ———ů— ù— 
the barrow, over it to cover the grain 
earth, and to lay it regular and ſmooth. 
e (A.) tart, ſeyere, or cruel, ſharp in 
- taſte or 1 


* 


= cruelty, &t, ' 5 : 
HA'RSLET'($,) the entrails of a hog that is 
eaten, as the liver, heart, &c. | 
HART (S.) a game n and 
when he has been hunted by à king or queen, 
' ted op gle, then ke is cle a hart 
HART-E'VIL (S.) in Farriery, is a diſeaſe 
that affects the jaws mc vt dir 
forchand of 4 Porte, being” a efluxion of 
rheum that renders him almoſt incapable 


. 


HARTFORD' or HE/RTFORD (s.) the 


thire-town of Hartfordſbire, is a corpora- | 


_ tioh-town, whofe market weekly on Satur- 
day is well ſtored with corn, avd all forts 
of proviſions ; it is built in the form of a V, 
with a caſtle in the middle of the two horns ; 
it contains ſeveral ſtreets and lanes, well-fill- 
ed with handfome new-built houfes ; it is 
pleaſantly ſituated in a ſweet and wholſome 
air, in a dry vale ; many charters have from 
time to time been granted to this corporation, 


ſtill encreaſing their privileges; but the laſt]. 


granted by king Fames I. anno 1605, grants 
them to be a free borough, and incorporates 
them by the name of the mayor, burgeſſes, 
and commonalty of the borough of rot hey 
and by that name to have perpetual ſuccefſion, 
&c, that 10 chief burgeſſes, and 16 aſſiſtants, 
mould attend the mayor upon publick buſi- 
neſs, c. it ſends tuo members to parlia- 
ment, which uſed to be choſe by the mayor 
© and burgeffes only; but 1 5 Charles II. all the 
inhabitants who were houſe-keepers were al- 
lowed to vote, and ſo continue to this day; 
it hath always a nobleman for its hitzh · ſtew - 
ard; it is diftant from London 20 computed, 
and 23 meaſured miles. 
HA'RTFORDSHAIRE or HE'RTFORD- 
SHIRE (S.) is an inland county, bordering 
eaſt upon Eſſex, ſauth on Midaleſex, weſt on 
Buckingbamphire and Bedfordſhire, and north 
on Cambridgeſvire ; its form is nearly circular; | 
it is in circumference about 130 miles, and 
from Royſton north, to Torteridge ſouth, about 
27 miles, and from Putnam in its weſt part, 
to Cheſlon · Nunnery eaſtward, about 28 miles; 


its air is temperate, ſweet and healthful ; its 


ſoil rich and — yielding a bundance of 


corn, cattle, wood and g raſs, deficient in no- 


| 


HAS 


; | that . 10 * le , * 
ee e 


towns, 120 pariſhes, and ſends fix members 


to. rliament. W L 
HA'RTLAND (S.) in Dewonſbire, a ſmall 

town, whoſe market is weekly on Saturday; 

diſtant from Landen 1.71 computed, and 197 

meaſured miles, . 
HARTLEPOO'LE (s.) in Durban, is encum- 

— fides, but the weft, by the ſea ; 

tis weekly on Monday ; it is prin- 

cipally noted now for its fafe harbour, where 
the colliers going to and from Nexeafle put 
in; it is an ancient corporation 


corporation, go! by 

. a mayor, his el ſubordinate offi- 

.cers ; diſtant from Londan 187 computed, and 

235 meaſured miles. WP. 

HARVEST (S.) the time or ſeaſon, that the 
corn, &c. is ripe, and fit to get into the 
bargs, &c. alſo an time of in 
trade or buſineſs when it is very fluſh, 
therc is a great deal going forward. 

HARWICH (s.) in Eſſex, ſeated near the 
— Stour, is a moſt noble harbour 
and fine ſea port, and t it is not a la 

: Gee wee dr 

by nature and art, towards the fea, by which, 

and the river, about + 13 encom ; it is 
walled in, and 5 80 general are paved 


with a fort of petrify d clay ; one thing ro- 
markable is, that t ough the entrance into 
the ſea 18 very wide, being between two and 
three miles over at high water, yet the chan- 
nel where the ſhips mult keep, and come 
to the harbour, is deep, and narrow, on 
which fide there is a very ſtrong fort, well 
planted with 1 | fo that no ſhip can go in 
and out, but mu@ always be within gu n- 
ſhot ; the packet- boat goes out and comes in 
fromHedand,&c. It is governed by a mayor, 
annually choſen out of eight aldermen, who 
with * capital burgeſſes conſtitute the cor- 
poration z its market js weekly on Tueſday; 
diſtant from London 61 computed, and 71 
meaſured miley. Ba 
HASH )S.) in Cookery, is meat cut ſmall and 
ſtewed, which is generally done to the te- 
maining of a joint drefled the day er 
mea] before, and which near the bone was 
not boiled or roaſted enough. 

HA'SLE (S.) the wood of the ſmall nut - tree, 
uſed for fiſhing-rods, &c, | | 
HA'/SLEMERE (S.) a borough town in Sur- 

rey, whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday ; 
It ſends two members to parliament ; and 
tho” it has but one church, yet is rted 
to have no diſſenter of any kind live in it; 
diſtant from Lendon 36 computed and 41 
meaſured miles. | 
HA'SLINGDEN (S.] a ſchall town in Lan- 
caſbire, whoſe market is weekly an Wed- 
neſday ; diſtant from London 150 comput- 
HASP (S.) L mall ron or brad futeping 
4) a iron or to a 
hatch, or half=door, a | : 75 
55 HASP 
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HAT 

HASP(V.) to faſten a door or hitch by, or 

© with a ſmall bolt or bp. ; 

HA'SSOCK (S.) a cuſhion covered with mat- 
ting, and ſtuffed with hay, uſed in churches 
for people to kneel on; ſometimes alſo called 
a baſs, 

HASTE (S.) hurry, quickneſs, diſpatch. 

HASTE or HA/STEN(V.) to excite, ſtir tp, 
quicken, forward, orgromote the doing of a 
thing with diſpatch. 

HA'STINESS (S.) angrineſs, or readineſs to be- 
come angry upon a very ſlight occa ſion. 

HA'STINGS (S.) an ancient toun- corporate 
in Suſſex, and one of the Cinque · porte, ſeat- 

- ed between a High cliff ſeawards, and a high 
hill landwards ; hath two ſtreets, in each of 
which there is a pariſh-church ; it ſends two 

members to parliametit, and has two mar- 
kets weekly, wiz. on Wedneſday and Satur- 
day ; this town has ſeveral good houſes in 
it, but its harbour, which was formerly fa- 
mous, is how a poor road for ſmall veſſels, 
having been ruined by violent ſtorms ; diſtant 
from London 54. computed, and 62 meaſured 

miles. 

HA/STINGS (S.) the fruit commonly called 
peaſcods, or green peaſe. 
HA'STY (A.) ſudden, unptemeditated, quick, 
in a hurry ; alſo paſſionate, or ſoon moved to 

anger. 

HAT (S.) the common covering upon a man's 
head in the day · time, and now moſt general- 
ly of a black colour. 

HATCH (S.) a ſmall or half door, often put 
next the ſtreet, to prevent people's coming in, 
yet fo, that any meſſage or ſmall parcels may 
be taken in, and delivered out without open - 
ing it; in a Sbip, thoſe looſe parts of che- 
quer- work upon the decks, which are in the 
mid-ſhip before the main-maſt, thro" which 

goods are let down into the hold, are called 
batches, and the opening is called the Hart b- 
way; alſo flood-gates ſet in a river to ſtop 

tie current of the water 3 alſo when a man 

is in bad circumſtances, he is ſaid to be under 
the hatetes. a. | 

HATCH (V.) to bring forth young, as hens 

do chickens alfo toay or contrive a plot or 
miſchievous deſign; and in Dratorng, it is 
filling up the ſhades 'with a great number of 
fingle fine ftrokes, ſome circular, ſome ſtrait, 
&c, as the nature of the thing requires, 


 HA'TCHET (S.) a carpenter's tool with which 


he chops or cleaves wood, and is oftentimes 
called an we. © 

HA TCHING (S.) the maturating eggs ſo as 
do produte young chickens alive; alſo the in- 


venting, plot ting, or contriving miſchief, 0. 


alſo the ſhadowing a picture by a great rium - 
ber of ſma!l lines dra vn ſtrait or curved, ac- 
cording to the deſigu that is to be expreſſed 
thereby, | 


HA'TCHMENT (s.) an atchievment or 


coat of arms put upon the wall of an bonſe 


HAU 

| there a year; alſo the diſpoſing or matſhal- 
ling ſeveral coats of arms in one eſcutcheon. 

HATE (V. / to be envious, or bear il|-will to 
a perſon, to bave an utter averſion to, or 
diſlike for a thing; this expreſſion in ſtrip- 
ture often means only a leſſer degree of love 
as, #0 man can ſerve two maſiers, Find either 
be will bate the one and love the other ; and; 
he who ſpareth the rod hateth his child, &c, 

HA”TEFUL (A.) any thing that deſerves 
diſreſpect, that is odious, wicked, or abomi- 
nable. N . 

HA'TFIELD, HA'TFIELD REGIS, or 
KING'S HA*'TFIELD(S.) in EH, ſome - 
times called err a pretty good 
town, with a ſmall market weekly on 3a» 
turday ; diſtant from London 25 computed, 
and 23 meaſured miles, 

HA TFIELD (S.) in Hertfordfoire, a good 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday 3 
diſtant from Landon 17 computed, and 20 
meaſured miles. 

HA'THERLEIGH or HA'THERLY (S.) in 
Devonſhire, a ſmall town, whoſe market is 
weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant from London 160 
computed, and 194 meaſured miles. 

HA'TRED (S.) a ſettled Ill · will, or diſreſpect᷑- 
ful diſpoſition of ohe perſon towards another, 
in conſequence of which he will do whatever 
may be injuribus to him, 

HAVE (V.) to poſſeſs, enjoy, know, hold, 
keep, or detain, 

HA'VEN (S.) a port, harbour, or proper place 
for ſhips to ride ſafe in. 

HA'VERFORDor HA'VERFORD-WEST 
(S.) in Pembrokeſhire, South-Wales, a borough 
town, and county of itſelf, which ſends oue 
member to parliament, is commodiouſly ſeat- 
ed on the fide of a hill, and on a creek of 
Milford- Haven, over which it hath a fine 

| Rtone-bridge ; it is a good town, ſtrong, well- 

built, clean ard populous ; contains threes 
pariſh-chyrches, has a good trade, and many 
veſſels belonging to it; the afſizes are held, 
and the county goal kept here; has two 
markets weekly, vi. on Tueſday and Satur- 

I day, which are very great, both for cattle 
and proviſions ; it is governed by a mayor, 
ſheriff, common- council, and juſtice of the 
peace; it enjoys ſeveral immunities, and has 
many gentlemens ſeats in and near it ; diſtant 
from Londen 195 computed, and 254 mea- 
ſured miles. 

HAU'/GHTINESS(S.)pride, loſtineſs of mind, 
a being lifted up above the conſideration of 
thinking juſtly of ourſelves and others. 

HAU'GHTY CA.) proud, lofty, diſdainful, 

ſcornful, imperious, &c, | 

HAUNT (V-) to frequent or go to a place of- 

tes 3 alſo a troudleſorne way of diſturbing a 

| perſon or place, as ſpirits are related to do. 

HAUNT (S.) is ſometimes ſpoke of the accuſ- 
toming a perſon to the doing of a thing come 
monly or frequently, and ſometimes of a 

"10'S & place 


* "where a perſon died, and commonly remains 


Y 
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na 
place that a perſon goes to, which. is called 


or one of his baunts, 

HAU'NTER. (S.) one who goes often to a 

place, as a tayern baunter is one who goes 
very much thither, &c. 
HAVOCK (S.) waſte, ſpoil, deſtruction, or 
tuin of any thing. 
To make HA VOC K (V.) is to deftroy, ruin, 
conſume, or waſte an eſtate, fortune, * 


country. 
HAU T BOT or HO BOT (S.) a muſical in- 
ſtrument of the wind -K ind, blown with the 
mouth through a reed, and play d . with 
the fingers ; alſo a curious ſummer · fruit much 
Uke a ſtrawberry. 

HAW (S.) a \mal the fruit of the white- 

- thorn-tree or buſh ; 416 a griſtle growing be- 
© tween the nether eye lid, and the eye of a 


- horſe. . 

HAWK. (S.) a bird of prey, of a bold and ge- 
nerous nature, whereof there are ſeveral 
ſorts, kinds, or ſpecies 3 this bird is the ſub- 
jet of a particular art or ſport, called Hawok- 
ing or Falconry ; and in the Canting Lan- 
guage, it ſignifies any officer of juſtice, as a 
conſtable, bailiff, &c. 

HAWK (V.) to go a ſporting ot fowling with 

2 bird called a hawk or falcon; allo to ſtrive 
to ſpit up phlegm, &c, alſo to cry or fell 

things publickly about in order to get cuſ- 
tomers, - 5 4 

HAWK ERS (S.) were anciently eſteemed 

fraudulent perſons, who went from place to 

place to ſell or buy any commodity in a clan- 

dieſtine or unfair and unlicenſed manner; but 
now they are thoſe who ſell news-papers a- 
bout the ſtreets, or who utter wares, by vir- 
tue of a licence from the commiſſioners who 
are appointed for that purpoſe. 

HA'WEING (S.) bunting for ſmall birds with 
a hawk z alſo ſelling any commodity or thing 
about the ſtreets or country, by going from 

door to door, &c. and not keeping a ſettled 
place, market or ſhop. b 

HAWEKSHEAD (S.) a ſmall town in Lan- 


caſhire, whoſe market is weekly on Monday 


diſtant from London 202 computed, and 265 
meaſured miles. 

HA'WSER (S.) a three-ſtrond rope, and may 
be called a little cable, for that which is a 
ſmall ſhip's cable, is but big enough for the 
bawſer of a large one ; they ſerve for many 
uſes, as to warp a ſhip over a bar, &c. 


one (hip rides with her ern juſt before aino- 

ther's bawſe, the is ſaid to ride ups be 
bawoſe, &c. ſo in common Speech, when one 
| perſon hinders, ptevents, or diſappoints ano- 


ther's doing what he intended or deſired, he 

is ſaid to croſs bis bawſe, &c. * 

HAY (s.) in Brecknockfbire, South-Wales, 2 

good town, ſeated between two rivers, having 

2 1 on Monday; diſtant 

n 116 computed, and 135 mea- 
ſured miles. . ” 

HAY (S.) graſs mown down and dried in the 

ſun, on parpoſe for horſes provender in the 

winter - time in cities, ſtables, or other places, 
when and where green and growing graſs 
cannot be had. 

To dance the HAY (V.) todahice in a ring. 

HA*'YLSHAM (S.) in Suſſex, a ſmail town, 

whoſe market is weekly on Saturday; diſtant 

mues, 

HA'ZARD (S.) peril, danger, chance; al 

the name of a game at dice much played at; 

alſo at term at tennis · play. 

HA/ZARD (v.) to put to the venture, or run 

the riſque or chance of the good or ill ſucceſs 

of a thing; and in Billiard-Play, it is the 
firiking another's ball into the pockets, nets; 
or holes in the fides of the tables. 

HAZARDOUS (A.) dangerous, uncertain, 

| 2 has a greater probability of miſſing than 

HAZE (S.) a thick, vet fog« | 

HAZ (A.) foggy, cloudy, miſty, dafk, dull, 

watry. 

HE (S.) a term, expreſſion, or word, whereby 

the male-kind of any thing is meant. 

HEAD (S.) that part of the body in which the 

organs of fight, hearing, and taſting are ſeat- 

ed ; alſo the principal or chief of a family, 
college, &c. alſo the upper or top part of 
many inſtruments, &c. as of a hammer, 

nail, &c, 

HEAD (V.) to lead or go at the front of a par- 
ty ; to aſſiſt, encourage, or ſupport by ad- 
vice, money, &c. and in Trade, to let in the 
ends of caſks, put on the tops of nails, &c. 

To make HEAD (V.) to ſet one's ſelf againſt a 
perſon or thing, to ſtrive or endeavour to 
overcome difficulties, and maſter diſadyan- 

tages. 

| HE'AD-ACH (S.) a tormenting, troubleſome, 
-and painful diſorder in the head. 


HAWY/SES (S.) the great round holes before 
and under the head of a ſhip, out of or thro* 
which the cables come when ſhe is at anchor; 
when they lie high from the water, it is 
called a bold baſe ; when it is ſuppoſed the 
cable is fretted or chafed, or like to burn in 
the bawwſe, then they ſay freſh the hawſe, 
that is veer out a little more cordage ; and 
when two cables which come out at different 
bawwſes, by the winding of the ſhip, have 
e turns one about the other, the undoing 

chem is called 6leoring the bawoſe ; and when 


HE ADBOROUGH. (s.) was anciently the 


chief of the frank-pledge, and now a petty 
or ſubordinate conſtable, 


HEADIN ESS (S.) the ſpitituous or firong 
« 9vality of any ſort of liquor, whereby it affect 


or gets up into the head; alſo obſtinacy, per- 
verſeneſs, ſtubbornne(s, . raſhneſs, inconfide- 
rateneſs, &c. the ſame with Hea gneſs. 


HE/AD-LAND (s.) a part of a field ploughed 


acroſs at the ends of other lands; allo a point 
of land lying farther out at ſea than the reft- 


a Ab. Lins (S.) der f al als which 


e 
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HE A 

we v next the yard, by which the 

nail is faſtened to the yard. ; 

HEA'DON (s.) an ancient borough-town in 
the Eaft-Riding, of Yorkſhire, handſome 

and well-built, with a ſmall haven from 
the ſea, which increaſes continually ; govern- 
gd by a mayor, &c. but now by reaſon of 
the ſea's encroaching upon it, it is grown 
mean ; its market is weekly on Saturday ; 
diſtant from London 141 computed, and 172 
meaſured miles, 

HEA'D-PIECE (S.] armour made to fit and 
= on the head ; alſo one that is ingenious, 

ilful, or learned, is ſaid to haye a good 
bead. piece. | 
EA*D-SAILS (S.) thoſe belonging to the 

—— ſprit - ſail, and ſprit - ſail top - maſt, 
whole uſe is to govern the head of the ſhip, 

na it fall off, and keep out of the 
wind. 

HEA'D-SEA (S;) after a great ſtorm, the 
wind will ſuddenly alter fix or more points, 
but the fea will go the ſame way as before for 
ſome hours ; then if your cpurſe lie ſo as to 
£0 right againſt this ſea, you will meet it 
right a- head, for which reaſon it is called a 
bead. ſea; ſometimes when there is but a little 
pied, the ſea will come contrary to the wind, 

ut then, in a ſmall time, the wind will come 
that way: | 

HEA DV or HEA'DSTRONG (A.)ftubborn, 

obſtinate, reſolute, that will go after his own 

opinion ; alſo ale, wine, or other liquors that 
are ſtrong, and apt to intoxicate the head, 
are ſaid to be þeady, 

HEAL (V.) to mend, cyre, or make well a 
fore, wound, &c, alſo to compoſe differences, 
make up quarrels, jars, diſcords, &c, 

HEA LIN (S.) the art of curing wounds, 
ſores, ſickneſs, &c. and of allaying the angry 
diſpoſitions of mens minds one towards ano- 
ther, upon the account of quarrels, &c. 

HEA'LING, HEALTHY, or HEA'LTH- 
FUL (A.) ſomething that conduces to, or 
promotes the cure of ſores, wounds, &c. 
the reſtoring loſt health, compoſing differen- 
ces, &c. 

HEA'LTH (S.) a due temperament, or conſti- 
tution of — N. whereof an animal 
is compoſed, both in reſpect of quantity and 

quality, and this in reſpect of the mind as 
well as of the body. | 

HEA'LTHY or HEALTHFUL (A.) any 
thing that contributes or conduces to health, 
whether air, food, exerciſe, &c. ; 

HEAP (S.) a large or ſmail number of things 
laid on, or piled one upon another. 

HEAP (V.) to pile, or lay things one upon 
another, to hoard, hide, or earneſtly ſlrive 
to encreaſe a perſon's wealth, by ſpending ve- 
ry ſparingly, and taking all poſſihle opportu- 

- nities of getting and ſaving much. 

FEAR (V.) to receive ſounds of all ſorts by 
the organs of the ears to the common ſenſo» 


HEA 
of the ſenſe deſigned to be conveyed by words: 
the harmony or diſagreeableneſs of muſick» 
&c. ſometimes it means trying a cauſe in 
a court before a judge, who is to determine 
the controverſy, and ſhew what the law di- 
res, 

HEA'RING (S.) that agreeable ſenſe by which 
we readily and eafily know the mind of an- 
other from the words or ſounds he utters, &c. 
alſo in Divinity, the attending or hearkning 
to the preacher at publick or private ſermons, 
lectures, ce. | ; 

HEA'RKEN (V.) to attend diligently tg what 
another ſays, to take advice, and follow the 
counſel of another; alfo to liſten privately to 
the diſcourſe of others, unknown to them, 
with a covetous defire of knowing other peo- 
ple's ſecrets or buſineſs, and to talk or tell 
tales from place to place. 

HEA'RKNER (S.) a hearer, but is commonly 
meant in a bad ſenſe; for à liſtener. 

HEA*R-SAY (S.) common fame, or report, 
that which is taken from other people's talk, 
without knowing the abſolute certainty of 
the fact. : | 

HEARSE (&) a covered waggon, uſed com- 
moply to carry a deaf corpſe to the place of 
interment ; alſo a term in Hunting for a bind 
in the ſecond of her age. ! 

HEART ($.) a muſculous part in the animal 
body, ſituate in the thorax,” wherein the 
veins all terminate, and from which all the 
arteries ariſe, and which by its alternate con- 
traction and dilatation is the chief inſtrument 
of the circulation of the blood, and the prin- 

iples of vital action; its figure is conical, its 
magnitude indeterminate ; it has too great 
cayities called ventricles, the one ſomewhat 
bigger than the other, through which the 
blood of the animal is continually paſſing and 
repaſſing, called by Azatomiffs, the circuy 
lation of the blood; alſo the ſoundeſt or ſtrong- 
eſt part of a tree is called the heart, Sc. 

HEA*'RT-BURNING (S.) a very trouble- 
ſome, uneaſy diftemper, occafioning a great 
diſorder in the ſtomach; alſo an envious and 
grudging diſpoſition againſt, or at the good 
of others. 

HEA'RTEN (V.) to encourage, cheer, ſup- 
port, or keep up the ſpirits of a perſon, 

HEA*RTH (S.) the floor or bottom of a fire- 
place, on which the common cuſtom is now 
to ſet ſtoves or gra tes with fire in them, but 
formerly they uſed to burp or lay the fire on 
the bearth. | 

HEA'RTINESS (S.) healthineſs, firength, 
ſoundneſs of conſtitution ; alſo fncerity, true 
friendſhip, and the earneft endeavour to pro- 
mote the good and intereſt of a perſon or 


thing, | 
HEA*RTLESS (A.] without hope, deſpairipg, 
having no courage, or expectation of ſucceſs. 
HEA'RTY (A.) ftrong, luſty, healthy, live- 
ly, active; alſo fincere, firm and true to 


the interefis of a cauſe, ox perſon. 
A et 


* 
H E A 
BEAT (S.) is commonly conſidered as an inhe- 
rent quality in bodies, and ſo called one of 
the primary ones, and the oppoſite to cold; 
but the experience of the later philoſophers 
haye determined, that it is only occaſioned by 
Exciting a very ſtrong motion in the parts 
of which the body is compoſed, and ſo con- 
ſequently not inherent, but accidental in all 
; there axe various degrees of it, ſome 
more intenſe than others; and as this acts 
upon animal bodies, occaſions particular ideas 
to ariſe, according to the particular ſenſations 
it excites ; that Beat is the reſult of motion, 
may appear from the following experiment; 
let a grindſtone be ſtrongly turned round by 
the handle, without any water in the trough, 
and apply a piece of moderately thick iron 
according to the diameter of the ſtone, and 
in a very few turns of the ſtone, ſo far of 
the iron as touched the ſtone at leaſt, will be 
red hot, as though it had been heated in a 
ſmith's forge. 
HEAT (V.) to make warm or hot; alſo to 
make angry, to diſpleaſe, to excite or ſtir up 
a perſon to anger, 
HEATH(S.) a piece of barren or uncultivated 
ground, that brings forth a*plant or ſhrub 
known by this name, 


HEA*THEN (S.) a Pagan, idolater, or one 


that knows nothing of the true and pure 
worſhip dye to God, taught in the holy 


| res. 
HEA THENISR A.) rude, immoral, idola- 
trous, and diſorderly, after 
Heathens, 


e 

HEA'TH ENISM(S.) the practice of idolatry, 
ſuperſtition, and other diſorders, upon the 
Principles of an Heathen. 

HEA'THEN PHILOSOPHER (s.) frictiy 
ſpeaking, is one of thoſe Antients that bears 
a great character for knowledge and exempla- 
rineſs of lifs and manners in the hiſtories of 


thoſe times, but now it is a *erm for a 
tattered, dirty, fellow, whoſe naked 
Min may be ſeen the ſlits and rents 
in his cloaths, 


HEATS (S.) in Horſ+-Courſing, ſo far as a 
horſe runs at once — ret which 
is ſometimes a greater, and ſometimes a leſſer 
diſtance ; alſo the exerciſes that are uſed to 
Prepare race · horſes to keep them in wind; it 
is ſometimes applied to bouts, or trials at 
cudgels, ſwords, &c. 


HEAVE (V.) to riſe or ſwell as the breaſt of a | 


woman does that is in affliction, or as dough 
does that is lea yenẽd and laid in the warmth ; 
in Mechanicks, turning the capſtan or wind- 
leſs round, in order to draw up an anchor, a 
bale, &c. is called heaving at the capſtan; 
alſo to throw a rope or any thing elſe over- 
board in a ſhip, or out of one's hand, is called 
heaving it ; fo to ſpread the top-ſail, or to 
hang out the flag of a ſhip, &c. ig called 
having it; and in the Canting Language, it 


the manner of | 


HED 
and in the Sea Language, a ſhip that riſes 
and falls only by the fluctuation of the water, 
28 is at anchor, is ſaid to bea ve and 

HEAVEN (S.) this word has various ſignifica- 
tions, ſometimes it means that place where 
the angels, ſaints, and all good men are ſyp- 
poſed to pay their continual adoration and 
praiſes to God, and where he more immegi- 
ately ſhews himſelf in power and glory; 
ſometimes it means _ that vaſt expanſe 
where the ftars are; and ſometimes only the 
common atmoſphere or air; and it is often 
applied to a ſtate of happineſs, pleaſure, or 
content here, as well as hereafter. 

HEAVE-O'FFERINGS (S.) the tithes or 
preſents of the firſſ · fruits that in the Fewiſb 
church were preſented to the prieſts. 

HEA'VINESS (S.) . drowſineſs, 
ſorrowfulneſs, unapprehenfiveneſs. 

HEA'VY (A.) weighty, fad, mournful, for. 
rowful, flow, dull, blockiſh, or unapprehen- 

ve. ” 

HE'BRAISM (S.) a phraſe, idiom, or manner 
of ſpeaking uſed by the Hebrews, or natives 

Canaan, 

HE'BRE W (s.) the agua oe lapguage of the 
ancient Jetos, ſuppoſed by ſume to have been 
the firſt and only language in the world ; alſo 
a Few or inhabitant of Canaan, | 

HE'CATE (S.) a ggddeſs called Luna in hea - 
yen, Diana on earth, and Hecate or Proſer- 

ine in hell; the was repreſented with three 

ds, viz. a nag's head on the right, 3 

dog's head on the left, and a wild boax's in 
the middle. 

HE'CATOMB (S.) a ſacriſice offered upon 
ſome very extraordinary occaſions, conſiſting 
of one hundred cxen, which the Lacedgemo, 
ni ang offered yearly for the hundred cities un- 
der their ſubjection, and which others did in 
ſheep, lambs, &c. upon other occaſions ; 
ſome affirm that it was not reſtrained to 
that number only, but only fignified a great 
many, which, might be leſs or more, ac- 
cording to the cixcumſtance of the perſon or 


t . 

HE'CTOR (V.) to vapour, boaſt, brag, vault, 
inſult, t, bully, or pretend to great 
matters, | | 

HE'CTOR (S.) a man's name z alſo a nick- 

name for a cowardly bully, who pretends to 

fight for the cauſe of whores, &c. alſo one 
who brags or boaſts much of what he is not 
capable of doing. X | 

HEDGE (S.) a defence or enclaſure of Jands 
made commonly of quick-ſets, ſmall buſhes, 


&c, | En 
EDGE to or encloſe a field 
th hays ee 


debt, voy e, Wager, &c. 
HE'DGE BIRD (S.) a or 
ſorry fellow. 
HE DOE Hod (s.] a ſmall, four-footed crea- 
ture, defraged by firong briſties like Mar 


dorch gr tea] from apy perſon „ 


Warm 
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HE'GIRA (S.) properly ſignißes perſecution 


HEG 


_ thorns all over his back, which when he rolls 
himſelf up with his head between his legs, 
| ſerves us a defence for him againſt any other | 
creature that may offer to hurt him, which 
it cannot do without offending himſelf ; it 
lives in a hole under ground upon wild fruits, 
which he carries in thither. 
HEDGE TA'VERN or A'LEHOUSE (S.) a 
by, obſcure houſe, that ſells very ordinary li- 
quor, and commonly entertains diſorderly, or 
mean companys 


HEEI) (S.) care, caution, obſervation, and di- 
ligence. 
HE ED (V.) to be cautious, watchful, obſer- 


vant, and carefu 5 

HEE/DFUL (A.) careful, cautious, watch- 
ful, &c. 

HEE'DLESS (A.) negligent, careleſs, &c. 

HEE'DLESSNES3 (S.) without thought, care, 
or obſervation, 

HEEL (S.) the lower and hinder part of the 
foot ; in a Ship, it is that part of the main 
maſt, fore-maſt, and mizzen-maſt, which is 
pared away a little ſlanting on the afterward 
fide of the foot of the maſt, but the heels of 
the top- maſls are ſquare. _. 

HEEL (V.) in the Sea Language, is when a 
ſhip lies down on her fide, whether the be a- 
float or a-ground, and ſo. ſhe bee/s much or 
little to the ſtar- board or port. 

HEE'LER (S.) in Cock- Fighting, is a cock 
that ſtrikes and cuts much with his ſpurs. 


for the ſake of religion; the Mabometant call 
their epoc ha, or beginning of their preſent 
computation of time by this name, which 
commences from the flight of Mabomet from 
city of Meccha, which according to us 
ins in the 622d year of Chriſt, when 
having conquered Medina, it ſo 
ſtartled the principal men of Meccha, that 
they raiſed a conſiderable power againſt him, 
which they forced him to fly, on Friday 
15th of July, anno Cbriſſi 622, To un- 
derſtand the degira truly, jt muſt be obſerved, 
1. That the Mabpmetans year is lunar, that 
it conſiſts of 12 lunar months of 30 and 29 
days alcernately, fo that their common year 
confiſts of 354 days. 2. They uſe a period 
of 30 years, conſiſting of 19 common, and 
II extraordinary ones, vix. of 35 5 days each, 
which are the 2, 5, 7, 10, 13, 16, 18, 21, 
24, 26, and 29; ſo that 33 Arabian years 
make very near 32 Julian years; this occa- 
fions frequent miſtakes with thoſe hiſtorians 
who are not ſufficiently {killed in the nice ad- 
juſting the Arabian computation to the Chri- 
ian, in point of time, when any remarkable 
ident fell out ; there are likewiſe ſeveral 
differences about the preciſe year when the 
begirg begins, c. See Petaviui, and other 
chrono . 
HE'GLER or HI'GLER ($.) a foreſtaller 
huck ſter, or perſon that buys up proviſions in 


HE. 

HEI-DA'Y (Port.) what-now, what's here, 
what's to be done, &c. 

HET FER (S.) a virgin or maiden cow, ſome- 
what larger and older than a calf, but not 
yet milched. . | 

HEIGHT (S.) the tallneſs of any perſon or 
thing ; and Geometrically, is the third di- 
menſion of body, otherwiſe expreſſed by 
thickneſs; in particular branches of the Ma- 
thematicks, where ſolidity is not conſidered, it 
is called the altitude of a body from a certain 
place, as of the ſun, moon, ſtars, a houſe, 

mountain, ſteeple, &c. 

HEIR (S.) one who ſycceeds to another's in- 
heritance after his deceaſe, of which there 
are ſeveral forts, 2s by the nearneſs of blood, 
which the laws of nations have made it the 

right to ſucceed ; ſome are called berrs of in- 
heritance, which is when the preſent poſſeſſor 
cannot ſet him afide upon any account what- 
ever, 

HEIR APPA*RENT (S.) is one that muſt 
ſucceed, unleſs the preſent laws of ſucceſſion 
are altered before the death of the preſent 


poſſeſſor. 

HEIR PRESU'MPTIVE (S.) is che neareſt 
relation to the preſent poſſeſſor, and which, 
without the particular will of the teſtator, 
cannot be ſet a ſide. 

HE'IRESS (S.) a female or woman heir, | 

HELIYACA (S.) facrifices performed in hongur 
of the ſun, 

HELT ACAL (A.) ing or belonging to 
the ſun ; fo in Aflronomy, a ſtat riſes helia- 
cally, when it appears by coming out cf. the 
rays of the ſun, where before it was hid, and 

* ſets heliacally, when the ſun's light hinders 
its being ſeen, 

HELIOCE'NTRICE (A.) a term in Aftrano- 
my, by which things are repreſented as they 
would appear if the eye was placed in the 
center of the ſun. 

HELICO'METRY (S.) the art of drawing and 
meaſuring ſpiral lines upon a plain, and ſhew- 
ing their teſpective properties. 

HE'LICON (S.) a famous hill of Phacis, in 
Achaia, aprovince of Greece, conſecrated to 
420 and the Muſcs, now called Stranulipa, 
taken particular notice of upon account of 
the foyntains of Hippocrene and Aganippe, the 
waters of which were reported to have done 


wonders. 

N (S.) the deſcription of the 

un. 

HE LIOSCOPE (S.) a peculiar ſort of tele- 
ſcopes, that are prepared on purpoſe for ob- 
ſerving the ſun, without prejudicing the eye. 

HELIOTRO PE (S.) tbe ſun- flower; called 
allo turn-ſole, ſaid always to follow, or turn 
to the ſun. 

HELISPHERICAL-LINE (S.) is therhumb- 
line, or lines deſeribed on the globe, winding 
or turning round the globe ſpirally, and ap- 
proaching continually nearer and nearer with- 


the country, carries them to peoples 
| houſes int of ling them in the market. 


out centring in it, HELIZ 


x . * 


. X "4 

AE LIX (S.) in 2 is the fame with a 

ſpiral-line 3 in Anatomy, it is the outward 
brim of the ear; in Arcbitecture, it is the 

ſmall volutes under the flower of the Corin- 

thian capital, | 5 

HELL. (S.) is commonly underſtood of a place 
- of puniihment for the wicked after this life, 
hither the vengeance of God follows them, 

bY an irreverſible decree, to eternal puniſh- 
ment, and in this ſenſe, it is the oppoſite to 

Heaven ; the Antients were much divided i 

- their opinion upon this ſubject, and the many 
fables in the heathen mythology rendered it 
contemptible enough; ſometimes it is meant 
only of a ſtate of ſervitude, nneafineſs, or 
great fatigue ; and ſametimes ſo idly applied, 
as to mean only a place where taylors put 
their ftolen remnants of cloth, ſtuff, &. 
Much pains have been taken to prove the 
particular place or ſitugtion, as well as the 
duration, degrees, and kinds of puniſhment 
there exerciſed, all which can amount to very 
little; ſometimes in Scripture the grave is 
- Called by this name, &c. from this word de- 


ſeribed as above, a lewd, graceleſs, ftubborn | 


wretch, is called a hell- born babe, bei- hound, 
cc. a lewd, vicious, proſtitute woman, is 
- Called à be/l-cat, and a violent diſorderly, 
hackney coach-man, a bell -· driver. 
HE'LLENISM (S.) a Grecian phraſe, or idiom 
of the Greek language. ; 
HE'LLENISTS (S.) Grecians, or inhabitants 
© of Greece, but more particularly applied to a 
t among the Jews, who living diſperſed 
min moſt provinces of the Roman empire, both 
read the ſcriptures in the Septuagint tranſla- 
tion, and performed all their publick offices 
in the Greek tongue. TY 
 HE'LLESPONT (S.) a narrow 75 of the 
"fea, 'betwixt Europe on the weſt, Afia on the 
- eaſt, the Propontis or ſea of Marmora north- 
ward, the Eyean ſea, now called the Archi- 
Pelage fouthward; it is now called the Darda- 
welllan Streights, or Streights of Gallipoli, 
taking its original name from Helle, daughter 
to Mt 
al here. 
HE LLISH (A.) very wicked, profligate, and 
© outrageouſly bad. 
LM (S.) that piece of timber which the 
ſteerſman holds it in his hand, to direct and go- 
vern the rydder ; if a ſhip be very foul, or 
to deep, or too light, the will frequently fail 
as if ſhe had no rudder or helm. Hs 
HE'LMSLEY (S.) in the North- Riding of 
"Yorkſhire, a town tolerably built with ſtone 
and flate houſes, whoſe market is weekly on 
Saturday ; diftant from London 166 computed, 
and 197 meaſured miles. : 
HELMET (S.) a cap or armour for the head; 
in Heraldry, it is accounted the nobleſt part 
of the coat, and antiently they were reftrain- 
ed and regulated by certain rules, but now 
very little regarded. | 
HE'LMSTON or BRIGHT-HE'LMSTON 


mas king of Thebes, who was drown- | 


HEM 
with an indifferent harbour, very populony 
eſpecially of fiſhermen ; its marker is weekly 
on Thurſday ; diftant from London 44 com- 
HELP (s.) af net, comfort” ſupport 

& ce, comfort, ſu or 
of any ſort or kind, An 
HELP (V.) to aſſiſt, forward, encourage, pro- 
mote, teach, or inſtruſt. 5 
TY L (A-) aſſiſting, forwarding, inſtruct- 


ing, &c. 
HE'LPLESS (A.) one that is uncapable of per- 
forming what is neceſſary without the affi- 
ſtance of others, as a bed-rid perſon cannot 
get up and walk ; alſo one that is deſtitute of 
friends or aſſiſtance. 
HE'LSTON (S.) in Cornwall, a good borough- 


it is well ſcated upon the little river Cober, is 
one of the five coinage towns for tin, and has 
a tolerable harbour for ſhips a little below it, 
where the tin-ſhips load ; ic is large and popu- 
lous, and drives a conſiderable trade; has four 
large ſtreets, and a handſome church; is go- 
verned by a mayor, aldermen, &c. and ſends 


HEM (Part.) ſo ho, heark, ſtop, ftay, &c. 
HEM (S.) the outward edge of cloth, filk, &c. 
turned inwards, and ſewed down to prevent 
its ravelling or fuſſing out. | 
HEM (V.) to turn down and ſew cloth, &c. 
alſo to encompaſs or ſurround a perſon or 
place, ſo as he or it cannot get out or eſcape ; 
alſo to call after a perſon at a diſtance without 
_— him, &e. | 
HEMERALO'PIA (S.) a diftemper that diſ- 
1 to ſee at any time but day- 
18 c. : 
HE'MEROBAPTIHSTS (S.) a ſect among the 
Fews,lo called, becauſe they bathed or waſhed 
themſelves every day in the year, efteeming 
— — conſiſt in oo ablution ; they fol- 
wed the opinions of the Pbariſees, excepting 
_ they denied the wrt 7 
E'MI (S.) a word uſed only in compoſition, 
gore Ka always fignifies a half; as bemi- 
circle, half a circle, bemi-ſphere, half a 
ſphere or globe, in which form the heavens 
always appears to every beholder, who conti- 
nually ſtands in the center of his own view; 
it is alſo the name for a map or projection of 
half the terreftrial globe, or celeſtial ſphere on 
a plane ; fo in Maſſct, bemi-tone is half a 
note or tone. l 
HE MLOCK (S.) a narcotick plant uſed in 
phyſick, and commonly reported to be of a 
poiſonous nature. 


HE'MORRHOIDS (S.) the diſtemper called. 


the piles. 


($a Suffer, a large, byt een rowny 


HEMP (S,) an a e 
a Gere re ve 


town, whoſe market is weekly on Saturday ; | 


we 


ow ao. Os a. - 
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HER 


| {fb} fa many Caſes, partict larly to produce | | 


' ſtrong cloth, thread, &c. : 
HE'MPEN-WIDOW. (S.) a woman whoſe 
 buſband was hanged. + 
HE'MPSTEAD (S.) in Hertfordſhire, a 1 

corporate, by the name of the bailiff a nd in- 

habitants, &c. it has a great market weekly 
on Thurſday, of corn, and all forts of provi- 

. fions ; diſtant from London about 23 miles. 

HEN (S.) a common name for the feanale of 
all ſorts of fowl. 4 

HE'NCEFORTH of HE'NCEFOFteWARD 
(Part.) from this time forward, or any time 

pet to come. 

HENDE'CAGON (S.) a figure in Geometry, 

that has eleven ſides. 

HEN- HEART ED (A.) of a cowardly, fear- 
fal, or timorous diſpoſition, 

HE'NLEY(S.) in Oxfordfhire, con vinonly called 
Henley upon Thames, is the mot4 noted town 
in the whole county; it is a larę ę corporation- 
town, governed by a warden, burgeſſes, and 
inferior officers ; its market is weekly on 
Thurſday, which is very grea t for timber and 
all ſorts of grain, eſpecially i nalt; the inha- 
bitants-are generally meal- men, maltſters, 
and bargemen, who carry «:brn and wood to 
Lendon ; the bridge here over the river was 
formerly built with tone, out is now made of 
wood ; diftant from Los won 29 computed, 

and 35 meaſured miles. | 

HE'NLEY(S.) in Warwic/yfhire, a ſmall town, 

that has a mean market 'weekly bn Monday; 

diſtant from London 72 computed, and 84 

meaſured miles. 

HEN-PE'CKED (A.) a. man that is over- 
awed by his wife, and dares do nothing diſ- 
agreeable to her inclin tions. 

N ee (A.) ol or belonging to the 

iver. 

HEPS or HIPS (S.) the fruit of the black 

thorn- tree. : 

HEPTAE'DRON (S.) a figure of ſeven ſides. 

HE'PTAGON (S.) a figure conſiſting of ſeven 
ſides, and ſeven angles. 

HE'PTARCHY (S.) a government of ſeven 
kings, and with us generally means that part 

of Britain called Ertgland, which was divided 


into ſeven parts or kingdoms by the Saxons, | 


before it came all under the dominion of Eg 
bert, who by reducing the reft, was the firſt 

« monarch of England, being crowned king of 
the whole anno $19, | 

HE'PTATEUCH (S.) a book containing ſe- 
ven parts or volumes, upon which account 
ſome add the books of Foſbua and Fudges to 
the five books of Mzſes, and call them by 
this name, 

HER (S.) the third perſon of the female kind 
always ſpoken of. ; 

HE'RALDRY (8) the art of armoury and 
blazoning, or the knowledge of what relates 
to the bearing of arms, and the laws and re- 
gulations thereof ; it alſo comprehends what 
relates to the martkalling of folegan caval- 


HER 
cades, proceflions, and other ceremonies at 
coronations, inſtallments, creations of peers, 
funerals, nuptials of princes, &c. 
HE'RALDS (S.) are thoſe officers of a prince, 
or ſovereign ſtate, whoſe office it is to declare 
war, and to proclaim peace, to ſummon places 
to ſurrender, to aſſiſt at the ceremonies of 
coronations, chriſtenings, weddings, and fu- 
nerals of princes ; at the general meetings 
ſtates, the renewing of leagues, ſolemn oaths, 
royal feaſts, publick ſhews and tournaments, 
entries of kings and queens, and all ſuch pub- 
lick actions of tate ; and antiently they were 
held in much greater eſteem than they ate at 
preſent, having loſt much of their ancient 
perogatives z with us the name king, as added 
to their character, uſed to mean only the 
principal or chief of the company or college, 
who in many ceremonies, where he repreſent - 
ed the king's perſon, uſed to wear a crown, 
for which reaſon he was always a knight ; 
formerly there were bug two of them here in 
England, one for the ſouth parts called Cla- 
rencieux, the other for the north, called Nor- 
roy. Richard III. formed them into a col- 
lege, and endowed them with privileges; and 
Eqdwird VI. declared them free from all 
ſubſidy, taxes, and other offices; Philip and 
Mary enlarged their privileges, and confirmed 
them by letters patents, ia which their titles 
and order ſtands thus; Garter, principal king 
at arrhs; Clarencieux, king at arms by ſouth 
Trent z Norroy, king at arms by north Trent. 
Garter was inſtituted by Henry V. whoſe offics 
principallyreſpeRed the ceremonies and jolem- 
nities which concern the moſt noble order of 
the garter, and to marſhal the funerals of the 
knights of the garter; Clarencieux was infti- 
tated by Edward VI. and his office is to re 
gulate all ſuch folemn funerals of all 
under peers, as happen by ſouth Pert; under 
theſe are five others, and four purſuivants 3 
in Scotland, the chief berald is called Lion 
= atarms, who has ſundry others under 
im. 
HERB(S.) a common name toall plants, whoſe 
ſtalks or ſtems do not grow large, or united 
enough to become wood, and fo die away every 
year after their ſeed is become ripe ; of theſe, 
in ſome the root periſh with the flem, as 
wheat, rye, barly, &c. and fo areneceſſa- 
rily raiſed from tbe freſh ſeed every year ; and 
in others the roots laſt many years, as mint 
fennel, &c. ſome keep their leaves all the 
year round, and are called ever-greens, as the 
alarabace, yellow violet, &c. others ſhed their 
leaves, and remain bate part of the year, as 
fern, coltsfoot, c. they are further diſtin- 
guiſhed into kitchen or ſallad herbs, and me- 
dicinal or phyfical herbs. 
HE'RBAGE (S.) all kinds of herbs whatever ; 
and in Law, it fignifies the paſture of fruits 
4 the * » provided by nature for the food 
cattie, 


HE'RBAL (s.) a treatiſe or bock that handles 


or 
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det diſcourſes upon the conftruftion of the 
parts, and all the known virtues and proper- 
ties of herbs; and ſometimes it is taken for a 

collection of various forts of them, paſted into 

* + a book to compare the definition and thing 

together, in order to underſtand and know 
every herb upon fighr. The method of pre- 
ing them is thus ; the flowers, leaves, &c. 

-* being gathered perfectly ripe, and in their 

- true colours, are to be ſpread on brown paper, 

Wich the parts all diſplay d as diſtinctly as may 

- be. If the ſtem or the body of the flower, 

&c, be thick, one half to be pared away to 
make it lie flat; this done, put another ſheet 
of brown-paper over them, and then put the 
whole between two iron plates ſcrewed tight 
together, and thus preſſed, bake them in a 
Nack oven for two hours ; when taken out, 
waſh them over with a mixture of brandy 
and aqua-fortis, and lay them on freſh paper 
to dry z when dry, ſmear or lick the back- 
fides over with a buſh dipped in a diſſolution 
of gum-dragon, to make them ſtick, and 
ſpread or lay them in a paper-book prepared 
for that purpoſe, where they will lie faſt, and 
always look freſh, . 

'HE'RBALIST or HE'RBARIST (S.) one 
who is ſkilled in the ſhape, virtues and uſes 
of herbs, ſomerimes called a botanift. 

- HERBI[FEROUS (A.) that bears, brings 

forth, or produces 4 

HERCU'LEAN (A.) ſomething that pertains 

relates, or belongs to Hercules, the reputed 
god of Strength ; any thing that requires 
much labour, ſtrength, or difficulty to per- 


HERCULES (S.) the ſon of Jupiter, by Alc- 
ena, born at Thebes in Boeotia; by the envy 
of Juno he narrowly eſcaped death, two ſer- 
pents beirig ſent to kill him in his cradle, be 
overcame and killed them, by pulling them 
in pieces. After having performed many ex- 
traordinary things by the command of Ezry/- 
theys, he accompliſhed the twelve following 
works or exploits, commonly and emphati- 
cally called his Labours. 1. He overcame the 
lion of Nemea, whoſe ſuin he wore continu- 
ally afterwards, for which reaſon painters, 
ſculptors, &c, commonly repreſent him ſo 
drefled. 2. He deſtroyed the hydra, or 
monſter with ſeven heads. 3. He conquered 
the Erymantbean boar. 4. He caught a hind 
with golden horns, and brazen hoofs, in the 
foreſt of Partbenia, after a year's bunting. 
8g. He deſtroyed the Harpies. 6. He ſubdued 
the Amazons, took their queen's girdle, and 
obliged her to marry his friend Theſeus. 
7. He cleanſed Augeas's ftable, 8, He over- 
came the Cretan bull, Paſipbae's gallant, 
who vomited fire. 9. He killed Diomede, 


"and his horſes which he fed with mens fleſh. |. 


10. He ſubdued the Spariſh Ger yon, and car- 
ried away his herd. 11. He took away the 
golden apples from the garden of Heſperides, 
and killed the dragon that watched them. 


HER 


14, He brought Cerberus, with the thre 
heads, from hell ; beſides theſe, be conquer'd 
the Centaurs, cruſhed Antheus to death be- 
twixt his arms, carried the axle - tree of the 
heavens to relieve Atlas, Cc. After his 
death, he was taken into the number of the 
gods, and married Hebe, the goddeſs of Touth, 
The ancients moralize this fable thus: By 
Hercules, they ſay the firength of tei ſon and 
philoſophy is meant, which ſubdues and con- 
quers our irregular paſſions; that his marriage 
intimates, that great and noble actions are 
always freſh and blooming in the memory of 
all, by being tranſmitted in the hiſtories of 
their times, to the lateſt poſterity 3 ſome 


took its riſe from the extraordinary profits 

and advantages of ſome Phænician merchants, 

who traded and ſettled colonies in divers 
places; others imagine, that the whole is 
only an hyperbolical repreſentation of what 

Foſbua did for the chiidren of Iſrael ; in 

Aſtronamy, one of the northern conſtellations 

is called by this name, which according to 

Ptolemy*s catalogue, contains 29 ſtars, by Ty- 

cho's 28, and in the Britannick g5. 

HERD (S.) a great number of eatable cattle of 
the larger ſort, as cows, oxen, bucks, &c. 
alſo of wild beaſts, &c, 8 

HERD (V.) to keep or join company with 
others of a like fort or kind, whether beaſts 


or men, 

HE'RDSMAN (S.) the manager, keeper 
looker after; and feeder of large cattle, &c, : 

HERE (Part.) in this place, &c. 

HEREA'FTER (Part.) for, or in the time to 
come, or after this preſent time. 

HEREBY” (Part.) impowering, authorizing, 
2 itting, or commanding the doing any 
thing. | 

HEREDIFTAMENTS (S.) in Law, are ſuch 
immoveable things as a man may have to 
himſelf, and his heirs, by way of inheritance, 
or which not being determined by will, do 
naturally, and of courſe, deſcend to him and 
his next of blood, and fall not within the 
compaſs and direction of an executor and ad- 
miniſtrator. 

HERE DITART (A.) any thing that comes 
by right of ſucceſſion, or from our an- 
ceſtors, whether lands, offices, or diſtem- 
pers, &c. ty 

HE'REFORD (S.) is not only the chief place 

in Herefordſhire, but alſo of all the counties 

weſt of the Severn, being a city and a biſhop's 
ſee 3 before the late rebellion it was very 

ſtrong, and well fortified, and had 6 churches 3 

but during the fiege two were demoliſhed, ard 

never fince rebuilt ; it is a large and populous 
city, but the houſes generally old, lew and 
mean z the ſtreets are very dirty, lying low 
on the banks of the ye, which almoſt ſur- 
round it, and which, as often as the freſhes 
ſwell it, incommodes the inhabitants; it is 
governed by a mayor, choſen yearly 92 


would imagine, that all this fabulous romance 
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t of 41 eitizens;- who are called the election, 
and who is ever after known for an alder - 
ma, and cloathed in ſcarlet, 12 aldermen, 
- a recorder, and ſundry common-council men; 

four of the eldeſt aldermen are juſtices of the 
peace, graced with a fword-bearer, recorder, 
town · clerk, and four ſerjeants with mace. 
It hath weekly three good markers, vis. 
Wedneſday, Friday and Saturday; this town 
carries on a great traffick for gloves, and 
other leathern wares, but as this is but a 
poor buſineſs, the corporation dwindles, and 
the city is but thinly inhabited; though the 
aſſires, quarter and petty ſeſſions, and moſt 


publick meetings, are held here; it ſends two | 


members to parliament, and is 101 compu- 
ted, and 131 meaſured miles diſtant from 
London. | 
HE'REFORDSHIRE (S ) before the con- 
queſt, - was reckoned- a part of Wales, but 
now, and for many ages paſt, one of the 
counties of England ; this county boaſts that 
it exceeds in wood, wheat, wool, and water, 
to which they add various forts of the fruit 
called apples, from which is made excellent 
cyder in very great quantities; it is an inland 
- county, bounded on the north by Worcefter - 
Kir and Sbropſhire, on the eaſt with the 
Malverne hills, which part it from Glouceſt- 
er ſpire, on the ſouth with Monmouthfbire, 
and on the weſt it is parted fromm Brecknock- 
Hire by the Hatteral hills: The climate is 
very temperate and healthful, the Pil 
exteeding fruitful, by which means many of 
its inhabitants live to a very great age, it being 
„ that ſerjeant Heftins entertained 
ling James I. among other diverſions, with 
a morice danced by ten aged the ſum 
of whoſe ages made more than a thouſand 
. years ; It ſends 8 members to parliament, hys 
8 market-towns, 176 pariſhes, 11 hundreds, 
about- 15,000 houſes, and 90,000 inhabit- 
ants, and 102 miles in circumference, being 
nearly circular. - Formerly, as this county 
was a frontier between England and Wales, 
it was defended by 28 ftrong caſtles, to defend 


it from the Welfs invaſions, but they are | 


no molt of them demoliſhed. 
NERESIARCH ($.)'a ring- leader, inventor, 
chief, or heaf} ot any hereſy. 
HE'RESY (S.) this word properly fignifies only 
choice or liberty, and was formerly uſ-d to 
- denote a particular ſect; but now, and for 
many hes paſt; it bas been, and ſtill is taken 
in a lad ſenſe, and means ſome fundamental 
error ngainſt religion, follow d with obſtinacy, 
and a reſolute refuſal of conviction. 
HERE'TICAL (Az) any thing that is falſe or 
- contradiftory to common or known truths, 
HE'RETICK (S.) ene who holds, maintains, 
invents, or propagates known falſities or here- 
- tical opinions in the Chriſtian religion per- 
tinaciouſly, obſtinately, and wilfully, againſt 
all poſſible methods of con viction. 
HEREPOFO' RE (Part.) in dme pad, 


HER 
HEREUPO'N (Part.) immediately, Ke. 
HEREWTTH (Part.) along or togetl er with 

another perſon or my . 
HE'RITAGE (S.) an eftate, &. that comes 

to a perſon by ſueceſſion ur lot. | 
HE RLING (S.) in Norfolk, is but a fanall 
town, but has weekly a good market on 

- Tueſday, chiefly for linen yarn and linen 

cloth; 75 computed, and 88 meaſured miles 
diſtant from Landon. AF :54 
HERMA'PHRODITE (S.) an idol of the 
ancients, of both ſexes, compoſed of Hermes 
or Mercury, and Apbrodite or Venus; 
Us. now, it means a-perſon who has the tif 
tinguiſhing marks of both ſexes viſible, about 
which the phyſicians. and furgeons are very 


much diſagreed, ſore a ſſirming, and others 


denying it poſſible ; the Boramfts and Fleorifts 
call ſeveral plants and flowers by this name, 
and the Vrtuaſ affirm, there are many tep- 
tiles of this kind, ſome of which, they af- 


firm, perform the office of both ſexes at 


once 3 nay, others go ſo far, as to afficm, 

there are worms that may beget young upon 

therhſelves, 

HERMES (S.] among the Ancients, was ane 
of the names of Mercury, or the god of elo- 

| quence z it is alſo the name of a perſon, 

| commonly ſurnamed Triſmegiſlus, or Thrice 
Great, a famous Egyptian philoſopher, ſup- 
poſed to live in the reign of N:nus, after 
Mojes ; he was the firſt that begun to leave 


— 


off aſtrology, to admire the other wonders 


of nature; he proved there was but one 
God, creator of all things; he divided the 


day into 12 hours, and is ſuppoſed to be be 


firſt that divided the Zodiack into the preſent 
12 ſigns or portions. | 

HERME”TICAL PHILOSOPHY (S.) that 
which undertakes to ſolve the ſeveral phe+ 
nomena of nature from the three chymical 
principles, ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury, 

HERMETICK ART or SCIENCE (8.) 

. chymiſtry. 

HERME'”TICK SEAL. (S.) is the clofing the 
neck of a glaſs-bottle, by heating it to ſuch 
a degree, that it is ready to melt, and then, 
with a pair of hot pincers, eloſing or twiſting 
it together. 

HE'RMIT (S.) a name given at the firſt to 
thoſe that retired to deſart places, to avoid 
perſecution, where they gave themſelves up 
to prayers, faſting, and meditation; they 
were allo called anchorets ; common] 

- lodged in dark caves, and their food was { 
roots, &c. that nature beſtowed treely with- 
out culture 3 from theſe came the monks, 
and almoſt all the forts of religious aſſemblies 
that live in monaſteries, &c. 

HE'RMITAGE (S.) the lodging or dwelliog- 
place of a hermit ; and is ſomerimes applied 
to any place of retirement built in gardena, 
&c. tor ſtudy, diverſion, &c. 

HERMI'TICAL (A.) like or belonging to a 

t 


hermit. ; 
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E'RMITORY(S.) a chapel, or ſet a- 
W e fs to aA nk ooay 
HERN (S.) a large wild bird that flies very 
high, and lives moſ ly upon fiſh, and in wa- 
try pleces, and is diſtinguiſhed by its beak and 
long neck ; there are ſeveral ſpecies of them, 
calicd by different names, as bitterns, cur- 
Jews, the ſtork, &c. they build their nefts 


hot in nature, that if their ordure falls on 
tree, it loſes its verdure, and dies. . 
HE RN ER (S.) a common place where herns 
reſort to rooſt, build, and breed. 
HE RNIA (S.) a rupture or ſwelling about the 
navel. and other places of the lower parts of 
dance of forts, that go by as many various 
names. 9 4 * 
HE'RNIOUS (A) burſten, ſubject or ine lining 
to burftenneſs,  &c. | * 
He RO (S.) a name formerly given to famou 
men, otherwiſe called demi - gods, becauſe the 
heathens believed,” that their great actions 
exalted them unto heaven after their death ; 
there were two ſorts of them, the one pre- 
tended to be only of mortal race, others to 


be deſcended at leaſt from a god or goddeſs, | 


In cenjunction with 6ne of the human ſpe- 
cies ; and now, any great and codragious per- 
ſon, general, &c. is called a bero, as is alſs 
the principal perſon in a play. 

. HERO'DIANS (S.) a ſect among the Few, 
who believed that Herod was the Meſſiah 
promiſed by the prophets, becauſe the ſcepter 
was ſeparated from the tribe of Judab, when 

* bHecame to the crown, 

HERO ICK (A.) ſomething honourable and 
worthy, brave and couragious, like 
tions, or worthy of an hero. 
HEROICK POEM (S.) one that treats of 
great and worthy actions, and is ſometimes 
called an epick poem ; it is commonly di- 

'* vided into fix parts, viz. the fable, the ac- 
tion, the narration, the characters, the ma- 
chines, the thoughts and expreſſions ; and ih 

. Engliſh, it conſiſts of lines that have in ge- 
neral ten ſyllables, whether in rhime or 


* 


blank verſe, as Milton's Paradiſe Loft, the | 


Compaign, Cc. 7 . 
HEROIN (5.) a famous woman that bas done 
or now does ſomething very great, noble, or 
remarkable. | 
HE'ROISM (S.) the z&ions, behaviour, and 
principles of an hero or heroin. 
HE'RON(S,)a large water-fow!. vid: HERN 
HE'RPES (ö.) a ſpresdirg, flammatory diſ- 
eaſe, commonly called the ſhingles, conſiſting 
of a very great number of corrofive, puru· 
Jent, puſiles, that teaze the patient with a 
_ bhontinual itching, and heated uneaſineſs; as 
there are various degrees of infection, fo it 
ges by various names. 
HERKINGS (S.) the name of a very good, 
mall, eating ſiſh, caught in the Br7tifb ſeas 
cat guantities, which both curſelves and 


—— — 


in vaſt high thees,” and are reported to be ſo 


the be ly, and of which there are abun-|. 


the ac-| 


: 
* 


n A 

the Dutch make a very at traffick 
profit ot, both by 4 — at 12 2 
— —_ abroad ; they are eaten both 
„ or juſt as are t, and alſo 
E — 857 and rk 8 "x 
S.) a covered carriage for dead bodies 
alſoan of-nfide warlike engine in the — 
of an hartow full of ſharp iron ſpikes, which 
the aſſalled throw in the way of the affail- 
ants, to hinder both horſe and foot purſuing 
then, by throwing them down with the 
nts v * G 
HE'SITANCY or HESIT ACTION (3:) an 
undeterminednefs, upoh the account of the 
uncertainty of the thing; alſo a ſtammering 
 Optaultering in the ſpeech of a perſon, either 
. vans ſettled natural imperfeQtion in 
t ans of ſpeech, or by reaſon of | 
e ee 1 _ 
HESITATE (V.) to doubt, to ſuſpect, or be 
uncertain, what to ſay or do, to be irreſo- 
hag'; alſo to ſtammer - ori. faulter in ene's 


peech. 
HE'SPER (S,) in Aſtronomy, the ſtar called 
alſo Veſper, P boſpbor, Lucifer, the morning, 
and ſometimes the evening-ftar ; ' ſome affirm 
CD took its name from Heſper, the bro» 
Atlas, who is reported to have ftaid 

ſo long upon mount Atlar, contemplating the 
ſtars, that he was chihged into this called by 

( \ TER TS e l 


bis name. 
HESPE'RI (S.) the daughters of 
Heſper, the of Atlas, called Agle, 
Aretbuſa, and Heſperarethuſa ; abundaice of 
fables are reported of them, as the having 
and keeping gardens that produced golden ap- 
ples, guarded by a dragon af the entrance of 
it ; others, that they had ſheep with golden 


, &c. * 
HET EROCLITE (S.) a term in Grammar 
that fignifies an irregular or anomalous word, 
which either in the declenfion, conjugation, 
or regimen, deviates from the common rule 
of grammar, and is particularly applied to 
nouns, which vary caſes, numbers, &c. hav-' 
ing fewer or more than ordinary, and theſe, 
according as they are circumſtanced, are called 
_ — og — tes, Ke. 
to the — true fait generally re- 
ceived in the church ; but this word is very 
often applied by different parties to different 
things, each acculing the other of hetero- 
doxy, when perhaps they are both ſo. 
HET ERODOXV or HE*TERODOXNESS 
(S.) the contradiftiouſneſs of 2 "3 or 
nation's ions from known, eſtabliſhed 
truths, e y in matters of religion. 
HETEROGE'NEALor HETEROGE'NE- 
OUS (A.) of a differing or diſagreeing qua- 
lity, kihd, or nature. 
HETEROGE'NEQUSNESS (S.) the contra- 
riety or difference berween diſagreeing perſons 


1 


r 


| 


% 


HETEROSCII { $. ) 0 Gugraphical 
term 
commonly 


—_— ww, Ca” 
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+ hommonly applied to thoſe inhabitants of the 


- HE'WER (S.) one whoſe buſineſs or employ- 


H1A. 
_ "earth, whoſe ſhzdow at noon is always pro- 
; of the temperate tone does. 


HEW (V.) * eut or divide ſtones or timber | 
with iron i 8 ' 
HEW or HUE (s.) the colour or appedrance 


ruments or tools. 
of any perſon or thing. 
ment is to cut ſtones or timber fit for all uſes. 


the imperfect chord, which we now call a 


fürth. 


HEXATEDRON (8) in Geometry, is one ol 
the regular bodies, having fix fides, vulgarly 


, 1 à cube. 


E'XAGON (s.) in Geometry, is a figure of 


fix ſides, and as many angles, and when the 


fides are equa}, it is called a regular bexa- 
; in Fortification, it is a fortreſs with fix 


* _——, 2 4 
HEXAGONAL (A) ſomething that has fix 


ſides and angles. r 


?, f , 
' HEXA'MERON (s.) a treatiſe or diſcourſe 


upon the fix days work of creation. | 
EXA'METER (A.) Latin verſes that have 
. fix feet. —__ : 1 : 
APE'TALOUS (A.) fich flowers as 
+ have fix leaves, N en , 
HE'XAPLA (S.) a book tontaining the He- 
brew text of the bible, written in Hebrew 


- - and GreekcharaQters, with the tranſlations of 


the Septuagint, Aquila, Theodetion, and Sym 

. machus, in fix ſeveral columns ; there was 
added to it a fifth tranſlation' found at Feri- 
bo without the author's name, and a fixth, 
called Nicopolitan, becauſe found at Nicepolis. 
- en joined to, it a tranſlation of. the 
lms, and ſtill the book retained the name 
of 'Hexapla, becauſe the'5th and 6th tranſ- 
lations were odly of certain books of the 
bible, and fo the fame work of Origen had 
t fix columns in many places, eight in 

» and nine qn the Pſalms, Others think 

the two columns of the Hebyew text were 
not reckoned. : When the edition contained 
only. the tranſlation of the LXX, Aquila, 
Theodotion, and Symmacbus, it was called Te- 

trapla, and OFapla to all the eight. 

EXA STICK () a verſe, ftanzs, of ſhort 


, of fix g les. APY 
HEXH A055 Northumberland, formerly 


of great fame and beauty, and the ground, 


for a conſiderable diſtance, round it, was called 
Hexbampbire ; it is at preſent a good baili- 
wick town, on the river Tyne ; a little above 
this town foilth and north Tyne meet, and 
with a full firearm in one channel empties it- 
{elf into the ſea z its market is weekly on 
Tueſday, and is diſtant from London 211 


| jr comps and 276 meaſured miles. 


ATUS (s) an opening, chaſm. or gap; 
and this — applied to thoſe verſe; 
where the end and begin with conſo- 

3 and glgieby beiden übe jaws to be 


+ | 


jected the ſame way, as that of the inhabitants 


HE'XACHORD (S.) a term in Mzfict, for! 


| cloſely to the, main body or «wood of the 


| 


k 


mi 


more ſpread, and the ſound to be very hart, 
HIBERNIAN (A.) ſomething belonginging to 
the nation called Ireland, as the people, lan- 
guage, cuſtoms, produce, &c. 
HICCOUGH or HICKUP. (S.) a trouble- 
ſom diſorder of the hreaſt, arifing frequently 
from too freely drinking large quantities of 


liquor* f | ; 
HICK. (s.) a filly, ignorant perſon, that may 
eaſily be impoſed on and cheated. ; 
HI'CKLING (S.) a market-town-in Norfolk, 
101 computed, and 120 meaſured miles diſt- 
ant from London, 7A 
HIDE (S.) the {kin of any animal, but more 
particvliiiy applied to thoſe of large cartle, 
HIDE (V.) co cover, or put a perſon or thing 
in a private, obſcure, or dark place, fo as i 
may be very difficult for another to find it 
in the Scripture Language, it often fignificy 
to defend or protect againſt the injurious aſ- 
faults of our enemies; alſo to withdraw or 
abſcond from one's uſual habitatioq for debt 
or what is commoaly called breaking id 4 


ſhop- keeper, „ 
HI DE-BOUND (A.) in Farriety, a diſtemper 
chat cauſes the ſkin to ſtick ſo cloſe to or 
y 27 the bones, that it cannot be looſened by 

e hand; in Huſbandry, When the back of 

.a tree is not ſappy enough, but clings too 


tree; and when applied to Men, it means 

narrow-ſoul'd, covetous, ſtingy or niggardly 
VIDE OF LAND (S.) ſo much as can 

cultivated or ploughed by one plough.., 
HI'DEOUS (H.) frightful, terrible, amating, 


* 


or diſagreeable to look at or hear «f, | 
HIERA'RCHICAL (A.) of or bejonging to 

the hierarchy or holy government. 
HIERARCHY (S.) facred, divine, or holy 
government or order; when confidered of 
unembodied beings, it is applied to the angels, 
which D:ony/fizs divides into three orders; of 
claſſes, each ſubdivided into three others ; $5 
firſt contains tha three quires of ferdphims 
cherubims, and thrones, the ſecond, the do- 
minions, ... powers, and ptincipaljties 3 the 


third, the vi > hy arch-angels, And angels! We 


and when applied to Men, it ' ſignifies the 
dignities and diſtinctions in the charch gu- 
vernment.. f . + „rn 
HIERQGLY'PHIC or HIEROGLYPHI 
CHAL (H.) ſymbolital, or repreſenting an 
thing by pictures, that is ſuppoſed not fit 
Proper to be ſpoken in words. „ - 
HIEROGLY'PHICKS ($,) certaig imaged of 
fignes which for the great veneration the 
- ancients called ſacred, much  tifed, eſſbciall 
by the Egyptians, to expreſs the — 
doctrines ot their divinity, and other moral 
and political ſciences, which were repreſented 
on tones, obelifs, or pyrarnidsz they were in- 


vented by the, prieſts; and of, courſe t ; 
were the only ese af wk bd 
only got them great ſums, bot alſo great 


power and aytborigy. over thy commen pos- 
mM Pei Flieg 


# 
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«4 puted, and 60 meaſured miles. 


* 4 


a... Wo 


| HI'GHWORTH (S.) i Wiltſhire, ſo called 


* 


* * 
» 


o 


> 2 


4 


A ple 3 this being eſteemed a conſiderable part, 


0 


. HIBROGRAPHY (8) 
He Ro scor (S.) adivination'or ptophety- 


of diſorderly impurities; in the earkeſt anti- 
. 12 : loolci 


S' Temple; and when they firſt began 


3 Bale, rejoicing," 6e 


HIL 


not the whole of their learaing. 
- BIERQ'GRAPHER (S.) a writer or com- 


er of holy or ſacred writin 
gore x or holy writ+ 


ing, from obſerving, viewing, and confider- 
ing che ſeveral circumſtances of the victim, 
— a the courle of the ſa- 


HIGH ( A) tall, lofry ; alſo lin or au · 
thority of a prince or chief magiſtrate, &c. 
HIGHAM FERRIS or FERRERS (S.) in 
Northamptonſhire, an ancient borough and 
town corporate, pleaſantly ſeated upon a ri- 
ſiag ground on the banks of the river Nyne ; 
it is ſmall,” bat clean, dry, and healthful; 
governed bya mayor, 7 nldermen, 13 capital 
burtzeſſes, a Reward, &c. has a' good market 
weekly on Saturday, and ſends one member 
to parliament ; diſtant from London 5 1 com- 


HI'GHN ESS (S) the diſtance from the ground 
to the top of a thing, whether a man, tree, 


ork, E to] 
BIGH-PLA'CES (S.) certain mounbins br 


elevated places, where the heathens and Fews 
worſhipped idols, and commited all manner 


quity the heathens were fo far fromm having] H 
any temples for religious wo:ſhip, that they 
did not _—_ lawful to build them; for 
pon the ſun as the ſupream deity, 
they — it improper to confine him to 
che narrow compaſs of a houſe, it being oom 
mow for them to ſay, The whole World is the 


doilain of temples, they uſed to have the 
tops ot roofs open, and uſed to plant trees to 


dender the place more ſolemn, pleaſant, and | 


entertaining for the worſhippers of the ſeve- 
ral deities in the places ſeparated or q 
ted for this purpoſe, which the Iraclites i 

| gated ſofar, az to have a college of priefts 


ſettled, called the prophets of the grove, who, 
they- - "rious uſes, but more particularly for doors to 
- had likewiſe groves, or bigh-phlaces to parti- 


1 Kings xvii. 19. are ſaid to be 400 


cular idols, as appears Chron, xv. 16. whete 
\ rhey"committed all manner of abominations 
in groves, caves and tents ſet apart for proſ- 
titution ard i impurity, | 


--from- its-fituation on an hill in the fartheſt 
corner of the county north, has a mar- 
ket weekly on Wedneſday, foe cattle, as well 
as proviſions ; diſtant from London 60 com- 
puted, and 69 meaſured miles, 


&c, i 0 the country, and brings them to town 
t0 f. 


ret: iments celebrated on the 905 of March, 
„e dees, in the mother of 


MoLER (S.) one who buys fowls, bas 7 


HIN 


the gods, in which any man had the Hberty 
io ke what mark of dry be pleat 


HILL. (S.) a rifing ground, ſometimes, when 
it is very large, called a mountain, And when 
but ſmall, a hillock. f 

HI'LLOCK (S. 12 Mill, or little plece of 
riſing ground. 

HI'LLOCKY (A.) grotnd that is very irregu- 
lar, or full of ſmall hills and deals. 

HITLLSBOROUGH, a town in the county 
of Dowsn- and 


HILT (S.) the handle of z . 
into which the blade is faſtened, and which 
is held in the hand of the uſer, 

HIM (S) a variation of the word be, and uſed 
when an abſent man is ſpoken of ; as, I will 
tell him of it, I will aſk him about it-&c, 

HIN (S.) a Hebrew meaſure which was half of 
& ſenh, and the fixth part of a bath; it con- 
tains a Roman modius ur buſhel, and weighed 
160 ounces or 10 pounds muy ery Det. ht, 
which in our meaſure is equal to one gallen 
and two pints z in their facrifices, 1 
ſays, they offered half an hin of oil with an 
ox, with a ram the third part of an lis, and 
with a lamb the fourth part. 

HIND (S. — of the third year 5 ald a fer- 
vant in affairs. © 
HI'ND-CALF (8 LF (4.6 hart of the firſt year. 

HUNDER (V.) to op, delay, prevent, or diſ- 
appoint a perſon in or S 

ing what he deres or intended, 

N DERMOST or HYUNDMOSPT (As) the 
laſt or furtheſt off, he that brings up the 
rear. 

HI'NDON (S.) in Viiſbire, a ſmall borough- 
ton chat ſends two members to parliament, 
and whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday ; 
diſtaat from London 80 computed, and 90 
meaſured miles, 

HINDRANCE ($:) a ftop, delay, difappoint- 
ment, impediment, &. 

HINGE (S.) a curious and uſetul inſtrument in 
ſmirhery, made in divers forms, and for va- 


open and ut eaſily. 
HINGE (V.) to fr of fates upon ſome ine 
thing, matter, or perſon, to lay the whole 
burden or ſtreſs of any thing upon. 
HI'NGHAM (S. 95 town in Nor falt, whole 
market is weekly on Saturday; diſtant from 
London Zo compuned, and 93 meaſured miles, 
HINKLEY (S.) 2 town in Leiceflerſbire, 
whoſe market is weekly on Monday ; it 
| ſtands pleaſantly on an dill and has a very 
fair and large church, with a great ſtone ſpire 
ſteeple, furniſhed with a very tuneable ring 
and chime of bells; diſtant from London 79 
14 and 91 meaſured miles. 1 
HINT (V.) to point out or mention ſome of 


he's + heads of _—_ 


wa HINT 


S 


3 A 


Amer ges hes, a ſhort or private notice 


23 HIPPO'MACY (S.) a fighting, tilting, juſt - 
- HIPPO'MANES ($.) = black fleſhy kernel 


* 


. temples 3 in Aſtronomy, it is the fixed: far, 


to do more than others could do, both as to 


”- the above-mentioned creatures, 


© HIPPODROME (s.) among the Ancients, 


* HIPPOPO'TAMUS (S.) an amphibious crea- 


© _ thighs; alſo the berries or fruits of the large 


HI'P-SHOT (A.) ſpoken of a horſe that by 


BFRCUS (8.) in Anatorry, is the eminence of 


a thing. | 
HIP or HI'PPO (S.) a diſorder of the body, 
_ arifing from flatulent and pungent humours in 
the ſpleen of ſweet-bread, which alſo affect: 
the nervous and - membranous parts, and 
cauſes the party to be humourſome, whimfi- 
cal, 4nd'melancholy. | 
 HIPPOCENTAURS (S.) a ſort of monſters. 
that the poets and painters have repreſented 
to be half men, and half horſes 3 ſeveral au- 
thors mention theſe creatures as really having 
a beine, whereas the whole fable means no 
more than that the Thefſalians, who dwelt 
near mount Pelion, being the firſt who back - 
ed and managed horſes, and by that means 
_ ſeemed to their ignorant neighbours to be able 


ſtrength and ſwiftneſs, were reported to be 


HIPPO'CRAS.-(S.) an artificial wine, com- 
poſed of claret or white-wine, well impreg- 
- nated with ſpices, and then ſtrained through 
a flannel bag. | 
HIPPO/CRATES'S SLEEVE (S.) in Phar- 
macy, is a thick woollen bag, made of a 
1 iece of flannel, the oppoſite corners 
"of which are ſewed or joined together ſo as to 
make it triangular, uſed for ſtraining ſyrups 
and decoctions to clarify them. 


Sa. 


- was the lift or e where they performed 
their horſe - races, and other exerciſes. ; 


ing, or exerciſing arms on horſeback. 


that is bred in the forehead of a young colt, 

which the mars bites off as ſoon as ſhe has 

foaled ; alſo a fort of poiſon famous among 

the Ancients, as being uſed for a principal in- 

gredient in love-potions, philters, or charms ; 

_ alſo the thorn-apple, or a ſort of herb that 
makes horſes mad if eaten by them. 


ture that lives both on land and in the water, 
a river- horſe. 

HI'PPUS (S.) a diforder of the eyes, that oc- 
caſions them continually to ſhake and trem- 
ble, and thereby renders objects always fluc- 


_ tuating. 
HIPS (S.) the largeſt or uppermoſt parts of the 


-bramble ; alſo the timbers that are in the 
cor ners of a roof. 


hhard-riding, ſtraining in drawing, &c. has 
wrung or ſprained his haunches, ſo that the 
that keep the bip-bones in their 
due places are relaxed. 
HIRCULATION (s.) with Gardeners, is 
when the vines run out into branches and 
wood; and bear no fruit. 


the ext, or outward auricle that is next the 


\ * * 
7 ]iT 
called alſa Capella; aud ſometimes it fignificy 
a comet encompaſſed with a mane ot ſhag, as 
HIRE (8) be be, us, | 
(S.) pay, reward, wages, price, 
roy or charge of a thing borrowed or 
1 9 
HIRE (V.) to borrow, or agree to pay for the 
wt © perſon or thing a certain, price or te- 
ward. | | 
* (S.) a perſon or creature that 
works for wages. . 
* (A) 1 — or relating to 
methiag of another perſon's property 
biz houſes: biz books, Ge. 52 
HISS (V.] to make a noiſe like a ſerpent, and 
When done by a human creature, is a mark 
af the highett ſcorn and contempt, 
HI'SSING. (S.) the noiſe or crying of a ſer- 
pent; alſo the method of ſhewing our diſlike 


to a play, perſon, &c. 
HISTO RIAN (S.) one who writes or ſtudies 


places, or things both paſt and preſent. 
HISTO'RICAL (A.) giving an account of the 
. in a proceeding or action done and 


pait. * 
HISTORIO'GRAPHER (S.) a writer, or 
compoſer of a hiſtory. 
HISTORTT (S.) a regular account of the ſe- 
veral tranſactions and conditions of a ſtate, 
king, private perſon, or other thing, as they 


as it may be applied, goes by ſeveral names or 
diſtinctions ; as natural biftory is adeſcription 
of the productions of nature, whether cede. 
tial, as the planets, ſtars, comets, affections 
of the air, climate, &c. or terreſtrial, as a- 
nimals,' vegetabley, rivers, mines, &c, and 
civil biftery, is that of the people, govern- 
ments, &c. | 
HUSTORY-PAINTING (s.) is repreſenting 


the affections, paſſions, and inclinations of 
the principal perſons in their countenanees, 

HIT (V.) to ftrike a perſon a blow; alto to 
ſucceed in, fit, or be well-adapted for a thing 
or purpoſe, | 

HITCH (V.) to catch hold of, or faſten any 

thing with a hook or rope; alſo to ſtrike one 
ankle or leg againſt another as we walk ; alſo 
22 or be uneaſy, to gzo along with an 
illwill, 

HI'TCHING (S.) in Hertfordfbire, near 
great wood called Hitch — hath a — 
corn · market weekly on Tueſday; is govern- 
ed by a bailiff and four conſtables; diftane 
* Landon 30 computed, and 35 meaſured 
miles. 

HITHE, (S.) an old word for a port, wharf, 

or landing-place far goods, as Queenbithe in 


HITHE or HYTHE (S.) in Nr, one of the 
Cinque ports, but the port is now ſpoiled by 
the ſea's waſhing ia the ſand ; it is a corpota - 


riſe, or are dependent upon one another; and 


the annals, relations, or accounts of people, 


any memorable action, by a proper number 
of figures, ſo diſpoſed, that one may read 


_ 
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HOB 
Yon, under the of the mayor, jurats, 
of Fee; 


| e, it ſends two mem- 


bers to parliament, and-its market is weekly | 


on Ssturdey ; diftant from London 49 com- 
puted, and 69 meaſured tiles. 


HI'THER (Part.) here, to, or in this or that 


+ — — 


place. 
' HYTHERMOST (A.) tha 
_ is the webe oa wr 


75 ro ( Part. until this time. 
FTHERWARD (Part.) this way, or to⸗ 
wards this place where I now am. 


| HITTITES(S.) certain people, the == 


F > 


of Herb, dwelt ſouthward of the tribe 


of Judab. 


_ HIVE(S.) a ſmall convenient houſe or lodging 


for bees to ſwarm, and make their wax, ho- 
Kc. in. 


MI VI ITES(S.) a people deſcended from Hewus, 


the ſon of Canaan ; they dwelt at firſt in the 
land of the Capbrorims or Pbiliflines ; and af- 
terwards on both fides of Jordan, but princi- 
ty at the foot of muunt Hermon. 
HO (Part. ) ſo ho, ſtop, ſtay, come hither, &. 
* * a curious fort of ſtone, by ſome 
wood petrified, uſed to ſet razors, 
nives, lancets, &c. on. 
HOARD (V.) to lay up money, &c. privately. 
HOARD (8. a ſtock of goods, money, &c. 
laid up againſt a time of need ; alſo a place 
boarded in before houſes that * building io 
publick ſtreets for the workmen to put bricks, 
timber, mortar, &c. for their work. 
HO'AR- FROST (S.) the meteor in nature 
that appears -upon the nd in winter- 
motnings, when the ſharpneſs of the air has 


— — the dews that fall in the night, re- 
ſem li hail. 


; HO'ARINESS (C.) the whiteneſs and hail-like 


icynefs that is upen the ground in a froſty 
morning; alſo the mouldineſs of any place or 
.- thing,occafioned by dampneſs; alſo the white- 
neſs of old mens heads of hair thro” age. 
HOARSE (A.) of a rough voice, like a perſon 
that has caught cold. 


. HO ARSENESs (S.) the roughneſs or unplea 


ſantneſs of ſound in a human voice, occafion- 
ed by cold, or too much calling, ſinging, or 
ſpeaking. * 

' HOB (S.) the contract on of a man's name, 
properly called Robert, and familiarly Robin; 
alſo a plain country, untaughte fellow, or 


clown; alſo the back of a chimney, and the 


name of a ſmall piece of wood in a cylindrical 
form, uſed by boys to ſet up an end to put 
half · pence on to chuck or pitch at with an- 
other half- penny, or piece made on purpoſe, 
in order to ſtrike down the Bob, and by that 
means throw down the half · pence, all that 
comes up heads is the pitcher's, and the o- 
hers, or womans, are put again, &c. 
- HO'BBLE (v.) to walk as if a perſon was 
hme z to do a thing by fits) or irregularly, F 
RO'BBLER (S.) ons who walks, ſpeaks, or 


| 


| HOE (v.) to trim, dreſs, prune, & 


„ yo 
ip = does diy thing in » lame or imperfſeft man / 


ner ; alſo certain perſons who by our old cu 
toms held lands by the tenure of being = 


to keep ſmall, light horſes, to this day, 
led bobbies, to XY on, and certify 5 4 = Inva, 
lion towards the 
4 hawk. 
HO'BBY 8.) a ſmall mare, or lietle hort, 
formerly uſed by the Ih in their armies | 
alſo a bird of prey of the hawk-kind ; _ 
awkward country-girl or lad, 
— 5 J an imaginary 
being, invented — folk to 
themſelves and others, and fo ũſed by I 
to quiet peeviſh children. 
HO'BIT (S.) a ſmall fort of mottar, uſed to 
annoy an enemy at 4 diſtance with ſmall 
ny z alſo a play or ganie àmong boys ſo 


ROCK (8.) the Kelter or bony-end of a gim- 
mon of bacon z alſo the name of very =: 
beer, old wine, &c. , 

HOCK or HO'CKLE (V.) to cut the joints or 
leaders of any creature near the hough. 

HO'CK-TIDE (s.) the time our anceftors ſet 
apart for the annual commemoration of their 
deliverance from the tyranny of the Danes, 
which was effected by an unanimous riſing 
upon them, and deſtroying them in one night, 
after having been upwards of 250 years under 
their oppreſſion, which time was celebrated 
by the common people, with ſuch like ſports 
as are now uſed on Shrove- Tue 

HO'c US POCUS (s.) tlie art of juggling 
legerdemain, - whether it be done by light of 
hand, or deceiving a perſon's judgment by fal - 
lacious arguments, 

HOD (S.) an inftrument uſed to carry bri 
and mortar in, up ladders, &c. to build 
repair houſes, &c. with -. 

HO'DDY (A.) hearty, firong, healthy, 3 
diſpoſition or condition of body. 

HO —— 5 a confuſed mixture and 
— r ts of things or matteti 

ogether, without any regularity or order. 

OD Ax (S.) a Univerſity term for a young 
ſcholar juſt admitted from Weftminfter ichos 
into Chrift- Church College in Oxford ; allo a 
labourer that carries bricks and mottar 
bricklayers, maſons, &c. to build . 
houſes with. 

HO'DSDON (S.) in Hertfordſbire, a great tho- 
rough-fare town, with a good market week - 
ly on Tueſday ; diſtant from London 17 com- 
pu and 18 meaſured miles, 

HOE (S.) an ioftrument uſed mY huſbandmed 
to cut up reeds, &c, with. 


ts in 
1 with an t called 


HOG (8. the name bre female-firins of boar { 
alſo an appellative to a covetous, nig- 
gardly, ungenerous perſen, or une that Bret 
in a naſty, mean, dirty manner, when his 
ability or wealth is ſufficient to "do-other- 
wiles Ho A 


ſta-fide j alſo the name of 


40q 4t at 


F 
f 
6 
6 
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HOL : 
poCAN MOGAN (S.) the title of, the 
": ftates-general of the United Provinces, com- 
_ caled Holland, fignifying high and 
mighty. N | 
HO'GGISHNESS (8) of a ſwiniſh, ſelfiſh, 
| greedy, covetous, naſty fition, 
282828 — (S.) a covetous, raking, 
ing, niegard! \o 
GMAG HILLS I ridge of hills 
ſo called; which lie two mi 
Cambrizge ; on t 
part, formerly ſo ftrengthen-d with ditches, 
as to be impregnable ;; it is ſuppoſed to have 


deen one of the Danes 

R0'GOO (S.) that has 1 ſmell, ſa- 
vour, or reliſh of ſpices ; alſo a ftiak, or oi- 
fen five — a. _ 4 bs 0 8 
O'GSHEAN (8. ö A ca t 

F bake 63 gallons. * ; 


FHOVDEN (S.) a romping, unmannerly girl, 


ſouth-eaſt of 
ſummits of them is a ram 


full of wantonneſs and play. ) 


HOISE or HOIST (V.) to pull, draw, or lift 

© any dead weight up by mean ſtrength, whe- 
ther it be pullies, cranes, &c 
O'KE-DAY, HO'CK-DAPY, or HO'CK- 


"TUESDAY (S.) a very memorable uy 


with our N mo ; 

of epocha or period to date their and 
other writings from, or make them payable 
then; it was the ſecond Tueſday after Eaffer, 


celebrated with publick rejoicings and ſports, | 


in commemoration of the laughter of great 
number of the Danes on that day, the 


expulſion of the reſt out of the kingdom, 


and the entire freeing Eng/and from their 
„ which happened about the year 
1000. | | 
HO'LBECHE or HO'LBEECH (S.) in 
| Lincolnſhire, a ſmall town, whoſe mar- 
ket is weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from 
London 84 computed, and 98 meaſured 
„ » x; 
HOLD (S.) a faſtneſs, or ſtrong place to re- 
tire into, called in the Bib/e ftrong-bolds, 
com made on hills and mountainous 
xa ; a cover or ſhelter for deer; and 
ins ſhip, it is that part which is between 
the keelſon and the lower-deck, where the 


goods of merchant-ſhips, and the ftores of 


ſhips of war are put. 
HOLD (V.) to have, keep, ftop, or retain any 
* 


HOLD OFF (h) u bes the cable b. heaved 


or hoiſted at the capſtan, and being very Riff 


and great, or elſe having lain in a ſlimy or 
cozy ground, it ſurges, and ſlips back, they 
bold and keep the rings of cordage in their 
places upon the capſtan-whelps, by their hand, 
nippers, or otherwiſe z allo to go alide with a 
cart, coach, &c. or make way for another to 

come along or by. 
HOLDSWO'RTHY or HO'ULSWORTH 
| 8-448 Devonſhire, a little town, whoſe mar- 
= en Saturday ; diſtant from 


* 


| 


HOLE ($.) a cayity, rent, or cut in any place | 


HOL 


London 168 computed, and 194 meaſurek 
miles, Yo | 


or thing. 


HO'LINESS (S.) purity, innoceney, ſanctity, 
facredne(s, 
HOLLAND ($.) the name of the chief of the 


þ 


* 


Unlted Provirices, with the 
and upon that account people in common call 
the whole ie ven by this name; ſuppoſed to 
take its name om two Teutinick words, Hob. 
and Land, that is, hollow ground, becauſe of 
the multitude of rabbit - holes in ſeveral places ; 
it is a, peninſula, having the ſea on the weſt,” 
the eaſt, and the north, and the river Meuſe, 
rbant, and biſhoprick of Utrecht on the 
ſouth, formerly called Batavia; the ſoil is ſo 
ſoft and moorith, that if cannot be ploughed { 
in many places there ate nothing but men- 
dows, which are preſerved from the ſea by 
ftrong banks that are cohtinually kept in re- 
pair ; the beſt part of north Holland has beer 
taken out of the ſea; the air is rather 
than cold ; it contains 2g walled towns, and 
many that were ſo formerly, which are not 
ſo now, but ſtill retain their ancient privi- 
leges, beſides 400 villages ; the Durch are na- 
turally of good - humour, laborious, cunning 
politicians, defirous of and ready to 
undergo any d.fficulties for gain or liberty 3 
they are grown very rich, and have 
learned men among them, which the univer- 
fity of Leyden breeds them; they bave abun- 
dance of manufactures, eſpecially ligen and 
woollen cloth; their trade of butter, milk, 
cheeſe, and ſalifiſh is great, but that of her- 
rings moſt conſiderable ; their general way of 
living is frugal, private families buy an ox, or 
half an one about November, according to 


their number of mouths, which they falt 


and dry in their chimnies for ſummer, and 
then eat it with butter and vinegar ; in win- 
ter, they boil a piece of beef every Sunday, 
which ſerve the whole week with fiſh, milk, 
and all kinds of garden-ſtuffs ; all theſe things 
pay taxes or exciſe ; and it is obſerved, that 
there is not a cow of nine years old, ſold for 
20 crowns, but what has already paid 22 
crowns exciſe, and that every diſh of meat 
pays the exciſe above 20 times before it comes 
to table ; yet though they are ſuppoſed to pay 
more taxes than any people, none live more 
happily, which proceeds from their trading, 
ſobriety, and laborious genius; formerly only 
fix towns in this province ſent deputies to the 
ſtates 3 but William I. prince of Orange, in- 
creaſed in the number to 18, which it now 
enjoys; the nobles all together have but one 
vote, and ſends x 2 deputies out of their body 
to the Rates of the province; but notwith - 
ſtanding they are very conſiderable in the 
government, becauſe entrufted with the beſt 
places, civil and military, and the church- 
revenues all ſeized on by the ftate upon 
change of religion ; they have allo the firſt 


vote 


title of Earldom, _ 


— 
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| HOLLAND (S) a curious fort of inen, prin- 


ful treacherous perſon. 


1 * s meaſured miles. 


a +»: 


— 


HO IL 
vote in the aſſembly of the ſtates, and power 
to name a Tounſeilor in the two great courts 

of jydiciture, Phe Penfioner of land, wi 

i learned man in the laws and cuſtoms of 
the country, and able to make ſpeeches upon 

blick occaſions, ſits next to the deputies in 
all the aſſemblies of the province; he pro- 
ſes the affairs, receives advices, and puts 


he reſoJutions taken into method; the de- - 


puties of the towns are choſen out of the 
. magiſtrates and ſenators, Meir number is un- 
certain, according to the cuſtoms and plea- 
©  fores of the towns, becauſe each town has 
© but one vote, though the deputies may be 8, 
TO, of 12, &c. There are ſeveral places called 
Ne- Holland; there is alſo a diviſion of 
Lincolnſhire in England calted Haltand, Sir 
William Temple ſums up their character, and 
Gays, It is a country where the eaxth is better 
than the air, and profit more in requeſt than 
_ Honour, where there is more ſenſe than wit, 
more goed · nature than good-humour, and 
more wealth than pleafure, where z man] 
would "rather chaſe to travel than to live, 
and will find more things to obſerve than de- 
Gre, and more perſons to eſteem than love. 


eipally the manufacture of the provinces of 
Holland, Friefland, Cc. whence it is named; 
the principal mart or ſtaple of this cloth is 
Haerlem, whether it is ſent from moſt other 
places as ſoon as wove, to be whitened, &c. 
m is wove of various widths and fineſſis, 


| 


* ac 4M 


mL. 
| alta; and flaying it, ee it it piss, ade 
which it wos laid upon the altar, and burnt 
by a prieſt, for a ſwweet- ſmelling favour wage 


the Lord; there wat a libation of wine added 


to the burnt-offering,” and while the victim 
was burning, the muſick played, and the 
prieſts made a prayer to God to accept the fax 
crifice ; after building the temple, there were 
every day two lambs offered for a bloc aut oz 
burnt-offering, one in the morning before, 
the other in the evening after all the other 
facrifices, which number was doubled on- the 
ſabbath, and upon the new-moons ; the bolo- 
cauſts were two bullocks, a ram, and 
ſeven lambs, which was likewiſe done every 
day during the paſchal ſolemnity, and upon 
the day of Pentecoft ; and upon the feaft of 
| trumpets, à bullock, a ram, ſeven lambs, 
and a he-goat, which was likewiſe done upon 
the day of expiation; upon this ſolemnity the 
high- prieſt, before his into the holy of 
holies, offered a bullock for a ſin- offering, 
and a ram and a he-goat for a holocauſt ; and 
at the feaſt of tabernacles, they offered 70 
bullocks, &c. during the eight days feſtival 3 
the Heathens likewiſe offered bolocaufts to 
their pretended deities ; the diſpoſing of fa- 
erifices this way, or by conſuming them 
wholly by fire, was the general cuſtom, till 
Prometheus introduced the cuſtom of burning 
only a part, and retaining the reſidue for his 
own table, which precedent was followed af- 
terwards by others. 


according to the purpoſe intended for; that} HOLOGR A'MMONor HO'LOGRAPH (s.) 


for ſhirting, commonly called gulix Holland, 
a yard wide ; that for ſheeting and aprons, 
ider; the Friezland Holland is eſteemed the 
ſtrongeſt and beſt of any others, being never 

© callendered nor whitened with pap, like the 
others, but imported juſt as it comes from 


a Will wholly wrote by the hand of the teſ- 


tator. 


HO LST ER s (s.) Riff leather · caſes to put piſ- 


tols in, ſo commodiouſly fixed to the ſaddle, 
that the rider may draw out the piſtols with 
little or no trouble, 


the whitfter, and is a yard, quarter and halff HOLT (S.) a pretty large town in Norfo/t, 


wide. 
HO LLOW (A.) any thing that has an empty 
ſpace or cavity in the inſide, any thing that is 


with a well- frequented market weekly on 
Saturday; diſtant from London 97 computed, 
and 117 meaſured miles. 


not ſolid 3 and ſometimes ſpoken of a deceit- HOLY (A, ſacred, divine, pure, innocent, 


HO'LLOWNESS (S.) the vacuity or empti- 
neſs of any thing; alfodeceitſulneſs, trea- 
chery, &c. 
HOLME or A'BBEY-HOLME (s.) in Cum- 
Gerland, has > ſmall market weekly on Satur- 
day ; diſtant from Londen 23 x computed, and 


CAUST (S.) the ſame with burnt- 


free from all manner of pollution, and is fre- 
quently added to many things according to 
the defign, uſe, or purpoſe of it; it is much 
uled by the church-men as a common appella - 
tive to all they are concerned in, as boly or- 
ders, boly office, holy life, boly proſeffions, &c, 
in Scripture, it is the peculiar charaQer of 
God, where he is called rhe boly one f Iſ- 
rae}; &c. 


offering; in the Fewiſb Church, was a facri- | HO'LY-GHOST (S;) the third perſon in the 


fice, which was all burnt upon the altar, and 
of this kind was the daily facrifice z this was 
done by way of acknowledgment, that the 
perſon offering, and all that belonged to him, 
were the effect of the divine bounty; the 
| Golocauft was to be a bullock without blemiſh; 
it was brought to the tabernacle of the con- 
| tion, with the hands of him that of- 
Loch it, upon ite bead ; then the Zevite,| 


killed it, ſprinkled the biood'f it upon th, | 


" 
"$ 


1 
oy 


Trinity, by which is meant the divine power 
and ſpirit of God, ſanctifying, ng, and 


ritual duties of ſincere prayer and praiſe, 
whereby the faith and ice of the good 


and obedient are ſtrengthened, confirmed, and 
made acceptable: The extravagance of man+ 
kind has run ſo far as to erect military orders 
under this name, a3 that in France, in 


III. in 2569, in of three © 
by Henry 1569, in memory of 


, 
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H O M HOM 


rest events, happening on the ſame day, | HO'MELY (A.) mean, ordinary, coarſe, in. 
i. his birth, acceſſion to the crown of | different, unadorned, plain, fimple, te. - 
France, and election to that of Poland ; it is HOMESPUN (A.) uncultivated, unimprove, 
to conſiſt of 100 knights only, who, to be | ed, unadorned by dreſs or education, plair, 
admitted, are to make proof of their nobility | mean, &c. | 
for three deſcents ; the king is grand-maſter, | HO'ME W ARDS (Part.) going or moving to- 
or ſovereign, and takes the oath, as ſuch, on | wards home. 

his coronation-day, whereby he ſolemnly } HO'MICIDE (S.) the act of killing or mur - 
vows. to maintain, for ever, the order of the | dering a man, which is divided into volun- 


| 
Holy Ghoſt. The knights are all to wear a] tary and caſual z the firſt is, that which is | 
gold-croſs, hung about the neck by a blue deliberate, and committed with a ſet purpoſe 

filk.ribband or collar; the officers and com- and mind to kill, calle murder; the ſecond [ 
manders are to wear a croſs ſewed on the left · is purely accidental, and is called chance-med- : 
| 

' 

j 


fide of their cloaks, robes, or other upper ley ; among the Greeks, this crime was tried 
garments z before they receive this order, that | at Athens by the Areopagrtes, the proſecutor 
of St, Michael is conferred as a neceſſary de- | was obliged to ſwear, that he did nothing out 
greez for which reaſon their arms are| of malice, and to curſe himſelf and family 
ſurrounded with a double collar; in Heraldry, | in a moſt terrible manner, if he knowingly 
a croſs of the Holy Ghoſt confiſts of a circle in mifinformed the court: There was no pu- 
the middle, on it a dove; the four arms are | niſhment aſſigned to perjury in this caſe, the 
drawn narrow from the center, and widening | criminal being left to divine vengeance, for 
to the ends, where the returning lines divide they did tot queſtion, but the gods would take 
each of them into two ſharp points, upon] care to do right to their own honour. If the 
each of which is a pearl. ſecutor had not one fifth part of the bench 
HO'LY-WELL ($S.)io Flineſpire, NortbWales, for him, when judgment was given, he was 
which, though it be not a market - town, yet | fined a thouſind drachmæ, that is about 4314. 
is very populous, and of late years much en-] fterling. On the other hand, the perſon ac- 
creaſed in buildings; in this town is the fa- | cuſed ſwore himſelf innocent of the charge z 
- mous well, called St. H/innifred's-well, which | this being over, both parties pleaded for * 
the ſuperſtition and deſigning craft of former | themſelves, but were not allowed to flouriſh g 
times ſay, was thus occaſioned, That a prince] or move the paſſions, but upon the firſt offer | 
of the country raviſhed this virgin, and be-| toharangue, they were filenced 3 they ſpoke 
cauſe he could not pacify her outcries, he cut] and anſwered by turns; the indited perſon, 
off her head, the blood of whoſe neck be- after he had made his firſt defence, had the li- 
came this ſpring, from hence they attri- | - berty of baniſhing bimſelf without any inter- 1 
bute great virtue to it, and many enſigns of | ruption, though he were guilty ; the }aft part 33 
credulity ſtill remain there, as crutches, &c. | of the trial was called crifis z the Areopagite ; 
Over the head of this ſpring or well is a cu-}, judges gave in their verdict, which was a 
rious chapel, built of free-ſtone, and in the | ſentence (they being both jury and judges too 
chancel, on the glaſs window, is lively pour- | made 3 balloting; having firſt ſacri 
trayed the whole hiſtory of St; Minni fred, and worſhipped the gods, and taking the bal - 
and how her head was ſet on again by St.] lots they were to uſe, from the altar, they 
Bruno. In the well grows a ſort of moſs, | were ftriftly tied up to the letter of the laws. 
exceeding ſweet to the taſte, and pleaſant to If the priſoner eſcaped capital puniſhment, he. 
the ſmell, which. is called St. Vini frad s] was obliged to ſacrifice toPluto, Mercury, and 
hair : The ſtream of this well is continual, | Tellus, whoſe ſtatues food in the court; the 
and ſo ſtrong, as to form a ſmall river, that] puniſhment, if guilty, was death, and the 
drives a large mill; the country people are ſo] murderer was to be executed in the ſame 
ftrongly tinged with this legend, that though | place, where the fact was committed; far- 
- moſt of them are Proteſtants, yet they ge- cher, all bomicidex forfeited all the privileges 
_nerally believe this ftary to be true, with a-| of the ſociety, the day they were indicted, 
bundance more added to it. but no perſons might offer any injury to their 
HO'MAGE or HO/MMAGE (S.) the reve- ſons. He that killed another at any pub- 
rence, reſpect, and ſubmiſſion, that an infe-| lick exerciſe or trial of ſkill, or one that lay 
| rior ſhews or owes to a ſuperior; and in Lat, perdue to do another a miſchief, or was ta- 
ſignifies an engagement or promiſe of fidelity, ken with another man's wife, mother, ſiſ- 


- 


| which a vaſſal or tenant, who holds a fee,|, ter, daughter, concubine, or him thay 

: pays or makes to a lord, when admitted] without ground or reaſon aſſaulted another, 

; thereto, | and was killed by a third perſon, in - defence 

1 HOME (s.) the common or ordinary houſe | of the injured perſon, was not deemed 29 

1 or place where à perſon, cats, fleeps, and |  bomicide, if he proved the provocation fairly, 

" redes. in court. Among the Jets, wilful murde 

. MELINESS (S.) ill-favouredneſs, _ . Was —— — us for r 

4 1 mity, imperfeftne(s , meanneſe, coarſeneſo, the offender was to y ta one of t citie ⸗ 
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HON 
till the death of che high-prieſt. In the | 
Primitive Church, before the Chriſtians bad 
the civil power, they who are guilty of 
— murder, were put . twenty 
rs penance. 

HO'M ILY: (S) as now uſed and underſtood, 
hpnifies a ſermon or diſcourſe upon ſome head 
or point of religion, commonly done in a 

in manner, for its more eaſily being under- 
| by the common. people, of which, at 
the time of the reformation here in egi, 
there were ſeveral made and printed, and or- 
dered to be read in thoſe churches, that were 
2 furniſhed with a ſufficieatly learned mi 
niſter, to compoſe ſermons or proper diſcour- 
Jes themſelves, and. alſo as a prevention of 
unſound doctrine, — taught in the bur 
remote and leſs frequented country places , but 
in the primitive Church, it 4 
plain conference by way of quellion and an- 
wer, which was commonly done by the | 
- biſhop, till the fifth century, when the 
prieſts were allowed to preach, cate- 
Chize, &c. in the ſame manner as the e. 
uſed to do. 

HoMOockNTRICR (A.) a circle, c. that 

has the ee center, or is concentrick with 


HOMOGE'NEAL or -HOMOGE/NEOUS 
A.) any thing that is of. the ſame fort, 
kind, or nature with another. 
HOMOGENE'ITY orHOMOGENEOUS- 
NESS (S.) ſameneſa, or fimilarity of nature, 
| kind, or properties 
HOMOT MERICAL PRINCIPLES (S.) in 
ÞPhileſophy,. are thoſe: taught by Anaxagoras, | 
the Greet philoſopher, which are, that all 
— ate produced or generated by the aflem- 
0 e 


4 —— on, or any thing that 
zi of the fame kind, or that is agreeable or 
- dike to another. 


HOMONY/MITY or HOMONY'MIA(S.) | 
uncertainty, undeterminedneſs, equivocalaeſs, || | 


that means ſeveral things by one word. 
HO eo (A.) juſt, good, virtuous, truſty, 
u 
'NESTY or HONESTNESS (S.) che 
prineiple and practice of Krit equity, good- 
neſs, and virtue. 
HO'NEY (S.) is commonly underſtood to be 
that chick, pleaſant, ſweet juice, that bees 
+ calle from various flowers, plants, &e. / as 
. well thoſe that are bitter as the ſweet, and ſo 
— bring home and manutacture in theit 
hives, though it is ſumetimes meant of a re- 
— juice extracted from dates, &c. 
| there are two ſorts, bite and yellow, the 
bite called virgin Boney, N 
the combs without _ force or att, 
1322 out we! — preps Cy 
ol very af many medicinal caſes, both 


of à great number of ſmaller ones of | 
the ſame kind, as the bones of any creature | 
J bones, blood out of 


internal and exteral, as of a hea 
| and cleanfing Prone in 2224 1 


though the prieſts were to receive the firſt 
droits of ode, as well as of other things, yet 
it was forbid to be offered in ſacrifice, 
Levit, ii. 11. Ye all burn no lea ven nor any 
honey in any offering of the Lord made by fire, 
Canaan was a land exceedingly abounding 
wy 2 A as appears from Dent. xxxii. 13. 
„ ſays, The Lord bas brought bi: 
_— Ito a land, the rocks whereof drop ul, 
and the ſtones droduce boney in abundance, 
HO'NEY-COMB (S.) the waxen ſtructure 


neſt or. hive, to lodge their honey in; in 
Gunnery, and ſeveral other arts where caft 
metal is uſed, it is running it ſo that the ex- 
ternal ſurface appears full of little flaws, 
cells or holes, that ought to be quite ſmooth ; 
this ſometimes happens to iron guns, by lying 
dong in the weather, or by being ill-caſt. 

HO'NEY-MOON (s.) the firſt month after a 
perſon is married, 

HO/NEY-DEW (S.) that-pleaſant, clear, 


found in the leaves of flowers, &c. early in 
a ſurnmer's morning. 

HO/NITON (S.) in Devonſpire, a large tho- 
rough-fare town. from eaſt to weſt, Which 
makes it well-known; it is a borough-town, 

that ſends two members to parliament; its 
market was formerly on Sunday, but changed 
to Friday by king Fobn, which till remains; 
here is carried on a conſiderable manufacture 
of white thread; diſtant from London 126 
computed; and 156 meaſured miles. 

HO NOR or HO N OUR (S.) the reſpect due 

or paid to one perſon from or by another, 

whether inferior or ſuperior 3 alſo efteem, re- 
putation, glory, virtue, &c. alſo a divinity to 
whom the Romans erected ſome ftatues, com- 
| . monly. joined with virtue; their te 

were fo built, that it was impoſhble to e 
"the temple of .Honour, without going thro' 

the temple of Firtue, Marius, who ordered 
them tobe built, likewiſe ordered they ſhould 
not be too much raiſed or lofty, to intimate 
to the worſhippers, hamility was the true 
way to bonour. 

HO NOR or HO'NOUR (V.) to reſpect, va- 


ue, eſteem, z - promote, advance, 
1 vo &c. 

HO'NORARY (A.) added by way 
| of title to a 22 not act in the 


5 capacity of the office to which it is annexed. 

HO'NOR ABLE (A.) bonefſt,. juſt, worthy of 

1 praiſe, noble, ſtee, generous: 

HONORT FICK. (A.) that” tends or leads to, 
or brings forth honour, 

HO'NORS (S.) dignities, prefetments, ours 
c. and reputable marks of diſtinction; Un 
Law, the nobler ſorts of lordſhips, upon 
which others depended; alſo the making 
bow, courteſies, &. 2 to the rules 


full of little cells made by the bees in their 


ſweet-taſted, tranſparent dew or liquor that is. 
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aut from company, &. is called making of 
_ bonours. © , , 

HOOD ($.) a garment or dreſs for the head 
now. generally worn by women uppermoſt, 
made of various ſorts of ſtuffs, as muſlin, 
filk, yelvet, &c, anciently worn by the men 
before the invention of hats, made of cloth 
buttoned under the chin, ſomewhat like a 

 monk's cowl; in Falconry, it is a piece of. 
leather wherewith the head ofa hawk, &c. 
is covered ; it is alſo an adjunct frequently 
put to the end of words, fignifying ftate or 
condition, as- childhood, „ Widow- 
hood, priefthood, livelihood, &c, 

HOOD-WINK (V.) to actually put a cover 
over a perſon's eyes, to endeavour to keep a 
perſon in ignorance of the true ſtate of a mat- 
2 by hiding or concealing ſomething from 

m. 

HOOF (S.) the part of a horſe's, cow's, &c. 
toot on which they tread,. or is next the 
ground, made naturally horny, ſtrong, and 
hard 


To beat the HOOF (V.) to walk much up and 
down, to go a-foot. 

HOOK (S.) a crooked inſtrument commonly 

made of iron, whereon or wherewith to 
hang or faſten one thing to another. 

HOOK, (V.) to catch hold of any thing with 
an hook, or to faſten one thing to another 


thereby. 

HOO KED (A.) bent, crooked ; alſo cheated, 
ovet-reached, or brought into ſome inconve- 
nience, by the treachery or villainy of an- 


other, i 
HOOP (S.) a flexible inſtrument made of wood 
or metal, ſo as to go round or encloſe a veſſel, 
Ec. to keep it tight, and commonly is round. 
HOOP (V.) to encirele or encloſe a veſſel, &c. 
with a boop, in order to ptevent it from leak · 
ing, ſplitting, Ke. : 
HOO'PER (S.) one who puts hoops on a veſ- 
ſel, Kc. alſo a wild ſwan. 
HOOT (V.) to make a ngiſe like an owl, to 
cry or ſhout out with ſcorn and derifion, at a: 


perſon or thing. 
HOP (S.) the. {pace of ground that a perſon 


one leg at one time ; al{0 à curious plant ot 


HO R 
condition that any thing is in, from whence 
future proſpect of ſucceſs may reaſonably bo 


expected. 

HO PELESS (A.) miſerable, dejected, that 
has loft all expectations of relief, comfort, or 
ſucceſs 3 alſo an extravagant, wild, head- 
ſtrong, vicious perſon, that no advice, coun- 
ſe], or puniſhment, can reclaim. 

HO'PPER (S.) a trough to a corn-mill, &c. 
wide at the top, and narrow at the bottom. 

HO'PPER-ARS'D (A.) one whoſe hips or 
buttocks ftand out more than is common. 

HO'PPLE (V.) to tie the legs of an horſe 
with a rope, to prevent his kicking or run- 

ning away. 

HOR (S.) a mountain in Arabia Petræa, on 
the borders of Humea, which Aaron was or 
dered to go up into by the Lord to be gathered 
unto his fathers, which doing, he died, and 
was buried in the 40th year of the children 
of Jrael's departure out of Egypt, computed 
to be in the year of the world 2552, before 
Chrift 1448, and before the vulgar #ra 14.52. 

HO'RARY (A.) ſomething belonging to an 
hour; ſo on the globe, ſun-dizls, &c. borary 
circles, are thoſe by which the ſpaces of time 
are marked out, 

HORD (S.) a treaſury, ſtore-houſe, ware- 
houſe, &c. alſo money, goods, Ac. 1d up 
there; this term is particularly applied to a 
place made or built up with boards in the 
ſtreet when houſes are building or repairing, 
to lay bricks, make mortar, '&c. in. 

HORD or HOARD (V.) to hide, to lay up, 
money, goods, &c. privately, or againſt ſome 
extraordinary occaſion. & (4 

HO'REB (S.) a mountain in Arabia Perrea, 
very near movnt Sinai, ſo that they ſeem to 
be only two hills belonging to the ſame moun- 
tain 3 Sinai lies to the eaſt, and Horeb' to the 

weſt, ſo that when the fun riſes, Horeb' is 
covered with the ſhadow of Sinai, There are 
two or three fine ſprings, and abundance of 
fruit-trees on the top of Horeb, whereas 
there is none but rain-water on Sinai,” At 
Horeb God to Moſes in the burning- 

| buſh: At the foot of the fame mountain 


tisfy the thirſt of the children of Iſrael. 


throws himſelf by the, ſpring of his body 7 Maſes firuck the rock, and drew water to ſa- 


the reptile kind, whoſe flower is now much, 
uſed to preſerve —— or drink from 
HOP (V.) to leap or throw the body from 
place to place upon one leg. 
HOPE (S.) expeRation, „ affiance in, and 
| ce upon another; the Ancients re- 
Preſented Hape by a beautiful child in a long 
robe hanging looſe, ſtanding on tip- toes, hold- 
ing a trefoil im its right -hand, and a filver 
| _ its | 4 
HO/PEFUL (A.) any perſon or thing that 
promiſes — em NR! 


of future ; 
1 NO'PEFULNESS (s.) the promiſing ate or | 


4 


| 


HO'RITES (S.) an ancient people who origi- 
| nally dwelt in the mountain of Serr beyond 
Jordan ; they had princes, and were power- 
before £ſau”s time, who made a conqueſt 
of the country ; they are frequently con- 
founded with the Zdomites, who we ſuppoſe 
mixed with them, and became one people. 
-HO/RIZON (S.) in Aftronemy, is a great cirele 
of the ſphere, dividing the world into two 
parts, or he z and with us, is that 
which bounds the viſible part of the world or 
earth from the inviſible, let us be in what 
part ſoever we may. 
HORIZONTAL (A.) ſomething belonging or 
relating to the horizon, or that lies flat and 
parallel to the plain field, &c. 
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HORN (S.) a, hard callovs ſubſtance growing | 
upon the head of divers crestures, with which 
they defend themſelves ; all of which, the 
- Naturalifts lay down as à rule or obſervation 
unexceprionable, are cloven-footed, and that 
 almoſtallcreaturesthat are horned have two; 
in Scripture, it means ſtrength, power, emi- 

nence, glory, brightneſs, honour, &c. 
HO'RN-BOOK (S.) a leaf of written or printed 
"i r, paſted on a board, and covered with 
: „ for children to learn their letters 
— Fromm to” prevent their being torn and 


HORN-CASTLE (S.) in Liacelaſbirr, an an- 

cient, large, well- built town, having three 

parts ſurrounded with water; its market is 

| weekly very great on Saturday; diſtant from 

0 1 104 computed, and 123 meaſured 

miles. 

* HORNDON (S,) in Eher, a ſmall town, 

˖ with a weekly market on Saturday; diſtant 

from London 21 computed, and 25 mea- 
ſured miles. £4 1 

HORNET (S.) a large, troubleſome, ſtinging 


fly. 
HORN- MAD (A.) ſpoken of a perſon that is 
g in a fury, vexation, or ill- humour, upon ac- 
1 count of being cuckolded, &c. 

_-» HORN-WORK (S.) in military ArchiteFere 
or Fortification, is a ſort of out · work, ad- 
vancing towards the field to cover and defend 
a curtain, baſtion, or other place, ſuppoſed 
to be weaker than the reſt. 

HORO'GRAPHY (S.) the art of deſcribing 
- - the hour-lines upon ſun-dials. 

HO'ROLOGE (s.) any inftrument that mea- 
_ -» fares time, whether glaſs, clock, dial, &c. 
 HOROLOGIO'GRAPHER (S.) a maker of 


+ pay 


——— glaſſes, &c. Afr 

OSCOPE-(S.) in , is the degree 

of the aſcendant, or —— 
riron at any particular time, when a predic- 
tion is to be made of a future event; they 
were anciently ſo infatuated, that A/bertus 
Magus is ſaid to have had the daringneſs to 
draw that of Jeſus Chriſt z this term is alſo 
uſed for a ſcheme or figure of the Zodiack or 
twelve ſigns. | 

. HO'RRIBLE or HO'RRID (A.) dreadfol, 
terrible, frightful, ſhocking, amazing, &c. 
exceeding bad, wicked, or abominable. 

' -HO/RRIBLENESS (S.) dreadfulneſs, fright-, 

. fulneſs, heinouſnels, &. 

+ HO*'RRID (A.) barbarous, cruel, terrible 

| | frightful, dreadful, amazing, heinous, &c, 

HORROR or HO'RROUR (S.) a fright, 

fear, or amazement to ſuch an exceſs or de- 
gree, as to cauſe trembling. 

- HORSE (S.) the moſt noble and uſeful of all 

-  quadrupeds that do not ſerve for food, the 
proportions and properties of which are ſo 
curiqus and numerous, that this creature is 


the principal ſubject of a very excellent, uſe 


: 


inſtruments to meaſure time, as clocks, dials, 


HO R 

fol, and extenſive ſcience, called the Manage 
or Horſemanſhip; the ſecrea tures are by nature 
ordained for ſeveral purpoſes, ſorne for hard 
labour, endowed with ftrength proportionable, 
others for recreation, travelling, and other 
uſeful exerciſes, and are endowed with ex- 
ceeding agility, &c. it is uncertain when they 
became in uſe among men, but it is undenia- 
ble that they have a long while been uſed in 
war, &c. it ſeems to have been little known 
among the eaſtern nations, eſpecially the 
Fews, before Jolomon”s time, who is iaid to 
have forty thouſand ſtalls of horſes for his 
chariots and twelve thouſand horſemen, 
ng» om in his fortified towns, 1 Kings 
iv. 26. 

HORSE (S.) in a Ship, is a rope made faſt to 
one of the fore - maſt ſhrouds, with a dead 
man's eye at the end of it, through Which is 
received the pendant of the ſprit-ſail ſheets, 
and is of no other uſe but t6 keep it free of 
the flooks.of the anchor; there are ſeveral 
other uſes to which it is applied, as to ſet the 
ſhrouds tort when a rope with wale-knots at 
the end is uſed, one end of which is faftencd - 
to the ſhrouds, to the other they bring the 
lanniers, turning it with a- hand-ſpike, they 
ſet the halliards tort, &c. 

HORSE (S.) a wooden-frame made to open 
and ſhut with hinges, for the conveniency of 
women to hang and dry linen on; alſo in Let- 
teries, "thoſe tickets that are let out for a day 
or two, &c. and not abſolutely fold, arc 
called horſes; ſo men or women that are ve- 
ry ſtrong and laborious, are alſo called by the 
ſame name. p 

HO/RSE-LEECH (S.) a ſort of worm that 
lives in the water, of a blatk or brown co- 
lour, which faſtens upon the fleſh, and does 
not quit it till it is intirely full of blood. 

HO'RSEMANSHIP (S.) the art of riding, 
governing, breeding training, &c. of horſes 
for war, hunting, or common ſervi 

HO'RSE-SHOE (S.) an iron covering of divers 
inventions, made to fit the bottom of an 
horſe's hoof, to which it is nailed as a defen- 
ſative againſt ſtones, &c. and a preſervative of 
'the hoofs of labouring horſes, by enabling 
them to draw more vigorouſly than otherwiſe 
they would be able z the ſuperftition of ſome 
has made it uſeful to nail a borſe-fboe upon 
the threſhold of houſes, barns, tables, &c. 


| ns © preſervative againſt witchcraft ; in Ferti- 


Fcation, it is a work that is ſometimes round, 
ſometimes oval, raiſed in the ditch of z 
marſhy place, or low grounds, bordered with 
a parapet, to ſecure a gate, or ſerve ſoldiers 
as a lodgment, to prevent furprizes, or to re- 
lieve an oyer-tedious defence, 
HO/RSE-SHOE-HEAD (S.) a diſeaſe in in- 
fants, wherein the ſutures of the head are too 
open, ſo that the cragium in that part will 
not be ſo hard as the reſt for years. 
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HORSHAM (S.) in Suſex, a large, ancient 

dordugh, governed by two bailiffs; the county- 

lis here, and frequently che affizes are 

: El fate 3 the market is very great weekly 

© on Saturdays, eſpecially for fowls, which are 
RE hea ſend to Londent z it ſends 

two members to parliament ; diſtant from 
London 28 computed, and 33 meaſured 
mi les. 

HOS ANNA (Part.) an Hebreto word that 
bGgnifies, Sawe I beſeech you, and is ſtill uſed 
by the Fewws, ſometimes as a form of bleſſing, 

and ſometimes as a form of prayer. 

HOSE (S.) a ſtocking ; and in Houſewifery, 
the wielcer - ſtrainer that is put into the maſh- 
tub in brewing, to let off the liquor c ear of 
the malt; in Botany, the huſk of a flower, 


ſeed, &c. 

HO SPITABLE (A.) of a generous, free, 
charitable, open- hearted diſpoſition ; friendly, 
courteouſneſs, &c. 

HO'SPITABLENESS or HOSPITALITY 
S.) generoſity, charitableneſs, Kindneſs, 
eedom, courteouſneſs, &c. 

HO'SPIT AL (S.) ſome publick-houſe or large 

place, conſiſting of many apartments for the 
entertainment, relief and cure of thoſe per- 

ſons, whoſe circumſtances will not permit 
them to be at the charge, or have not the 
convenience for cure that their infirmities re- 


quite ; alſo the private donation of a fingle 


- perſon that endows a certain large houſe, or 
many ſmall ones, for the entertainment of 


- - aged- or unfortunate people in the world, to 


live the remainder of their days without la- 
bour, and theſe are commonly called, alms- 
houſes. 


' HO'SPIT ALER (s.) one who provides for the 


neceſſities of the poor, travellers, &c. alſo 
the name of a famous order of knights who 
built an hoſpital at Feruſalem for the enter - 
tainment of pilgrims. £4 

HO SPODAR (S.) the name of the princes of 


Tranſfilvania, YValachia, and Moldavia, who 


are tributary to the grand ſeignior, from whom 
they receive the inveſtiture of their principa- 
lities, by his giving them a veſt, and a 
ſtandard they are ſometimes depoſed by him, 
though in other reſpeQs they have the ſove, 
reign power within their ſtates. 

HOST (S.) an inn-keeper ; alſo the name of 
the conſecrated wafer in the ceremonies of the 


of Rome; alſo a victim or ſacrifice ;| 


and in the Scripture, it ſignifies an army, as 
The hoſt went out to battle ; it is frequently an 


appellation for the Almighty, he being often | 


called the Lord of Hoſts. 


HO'STAGE (s.) a perſon in the time of war 


left as a pawn or pledge for the true per- 
of certain conditions or articles a- 


A _ 

USSTESS (8) the miftres of an inn, ta- 
vern, or other publick houſe of catertain- 

a 


| 
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HO/STILE (A.) rude, unkind, in a wur - like, 
ruinous manner, like a profeſſed 4 

HOSTFLITY (S.) open-war, ravage, ruin, 
deſolation, &c, 

HO'STLER (s.) one whoſe einploy is to look: 
after horſes, and is commonly meant of the 
tenders at an inn or livety ſtable; thoſe ia 
noblemens and gentlemens families, being 
commonly called grooms. 1 

HOT (A.) having a great degree of warmth, 
the oppoſite. to cold; alſo a perſon of a paſſio- 
nate and angry diſpoſition. A 

HO'T-BEDS (S.) in Gardening, wooden- 
frames filled with freſh horſe-dung, covered 
with a coat of fine mould, over which glaſe- 
doors, &c. are put, to raiſe tender plants early 
in the ſpring. 

HOT-COCKLES (S.) an innocent ſport or 
play among children. 

HO'TCH-POTCH or PODGE (S.) a mix- 
ture or jumble of many different things to- 


gether. 

HO'T-POT (S.) ale, brandy, ſugar, &c. boiled 
together, and drank hot. 

HO'T-SPUR (S.) a fiery, paſſionate perſon, 
one ſoon angry and miſchievous. 1 

HO'VEL (S.) a ſlight covering of hurdles, &c. 
for cattle to ſtand under in bad weather; alſo 
any mm ordinary building, or poor, forry 


HO'VER (V.) to watch, walk, fly, or ſtay 
about, near, 'or over any perſon, place or 

, wn i order to make a prey of ſome body, 
or thin | 

HOUGH (S.) the lower joint of the hinder leg 
of a beaft. 

HOUGH (V.) to hamftring or cut the beugb 
of any creature ; alſo to cut or prune plants, 
and to break the civds of earth, 

HOUND (S.) a dog for ſport of hunting, of 
which there are many ſpecies or kinds; in a 
Ship, the holes in the cheeks which are faſ- 
tened to the heads of the maſts, wherein the 
N to hoiſe the yard, are called 


HOUR (S.) the 24th part of a natural day, 
which is the common divifion that clocks, 
watches, ſun-dials, &c. are marked into, to 
diſtinguiſh the particular portions of time that 
buſineſs is to be done in ; here in England, 
the dial-piate of clocks are divided into 12 
equal parts, called howre, which the index or 
hour-hand goes over twice in a-natural day, 
ſuppoſed to begin either at noon, or when the 
ſun comes to the meridian of the place, or as 
midnight, when by our computation the day 
begins, and is called morning; in Taly, the 
whole face or dial is divided into 24 ports, ſo 
that the hand or index mak es but one revolu- 
tion 5 ſometimes in the Fewrſh Account, the 
day was divided into 4 parts, morning, high- 
day or noon, the firſt evening, and the laſt 
evening z and the night into three parts, 
night, midnight, and the morning watch ; 


ſometiches the day is divided unequally, ac- 
act 


H OU 


all the time the ſun is above the horizon, 
called day, is divided into 12 equal parts, 
and conſequently thoſe parts at different 
of different lengths; and all the time 
the fun is below the horizon called night, is 
_ alſo divided into 12 equal parts, in the 
fame manner varying; in the Church Ac- 
| count, there are many needleſs niceties and 
_ diſtinQions of performing certain prayers at 


- a preciſe time, &c. | . 
[ Aſtronomy, are 


* 
* 


— 


HO/UR-CIRCLES (s.) in | 
great circles meeting in the of the world, 
crofling the equi at right angles, 


divide it into 24 equal parts, and are the ſame 
th 4 


the 
HOUSE (S.) a building of divers forms and 
e 14 and contrived with various 
apartments, proper for the uſe and conye- 


mi of the perſons deſigned to inhabit 
: dee where they may be protected againſt 
the inclemencies of the weather, _ 9 — 
def robbers, or other vile people, and enjoy 
ie the ſatisfaction that a ſafe, commodious 
 . dwelling, or agreeable retirement can afford; 
and it is variouſly named, according to the 
upoſe it is applied to; ſome are called 
awelling-boyſes, being thoſe that the maſter 
and the reſt of the family cat, ſleep, &c. in; 
others are called out-bouſes, where the meaner 
offices are performed for great-bouſes, that 
the principal houſe may not be incommoded 
dirt, litter, &c. occaſioned by the 
work therein done; ſome again are called 
work-bouſes, which are appropriated to the 
producing various ſorts of manufactures ; 
are again called town-bouſes, and coun- 
y-bouſes, e. in Aſtrology, it is the 12th 

or diviſion of the heavens. _ 

HOUSE (V.) to get into a houſe, or under a 
cover in bad weather, to hide one's ſelf, or 
any other creature in a place of retirement 
from danger of any kind. 

HOU'SE-BREAKER (S.) a publick offender 
againſt the laws, by feloniouſly getting into 

= man's houſe or apartment. 

HOU'SE-BREAKING (S.) the act of vio- 

y forcing open another man's windows, 

FI doors, &c. of his dwelling-houſe, 

rate: houſe, booth, fall, c. in order to get 

in and rob the owner of what money, goods, 

Fc. is to be found or moved off, 

 HOUSE-TAYLORS (S.) upholſterers, or 

chambers, &c. 

- HOUSE OF CALL (S.) a houſe where jour- 
ney-men taylors, ſhoe-makers, hatters, &c. 
are to be heard of; and ſometimes it means 

a bawdy-houſe, where whores ply, &c. 
-HQU'SEWIFE (S.) a careful, induſtrious wo- 
man, that takes care to do, or cauſes to 

„ dee, all proper buſineſs belonging to the 


U SEWIrkRY 


neat, 


8.) the prudent, 
— Bruner ear ory 


* 


23 the ſeaſon of the year varies; for | 


HUC 


neſs of a ff , as waſhing the 
fing „ making the beds, 


HOU'SEHOLD-DAYS (S.) four ſolemn fefti- 
vals in the year, when the king, after divine 
ſervice, offers a bezant of gold on the altar to 
God, vt. atChrifimas, Eafter, Whitſuntide, 

and All-Sainti, and theſe are part of the 12 

collar-da 

HOUSEHOLDER (S.) che maſter or princi- 
pal perſon of a houſe and family. 

HOUSING (S.) a covering foread over the 
ſaddle of a horſe, to preſerve it from the 
weather, and ſometimes it is only additional 
to the ſaddle by way of ornament. | 
HOW (Part.) after what manner by what 
means it is ſo? 
HOM DON or HO'WDEN (s.) in the Eaft- 
Riding of Yorkſhire, a pretty large town, 
with a good market weekly on Saturday; 
diſtant from London 129 computed, and 133 
meaſured miles, | 
HOW'KER or HOU/GRE (S.) a veſſel much 
uſed by the Dutch, built ſomewhat like a 
pink, but rigged and maſted like a hoy z they 
carry 50 to 200 tons, and with few 
hands will go to the Eaft-Indies ; tack 
ſoon and ſhort, will fail well, and lie near 
the wind, and live almoſt in any ſea. 

* (V.) to cry out, and make a noiſe 

ike a dog, wolf, &c. to make a complainin 

amal nde 7 | 2 

HOY (S.) a ſmall veſſel, ſometimes called a 
bark, and uſed chiefly among us in the River 
Trade, or tor ſhort diftances, for which pur- 
poſe the carries fails like a mizzen of another 
ſhip, nor are her. yafds acroſs, by means 
whereof ſhe is able to lie nearer than another 
veſſel, whoſe fails are acroſs. 

HOYSE or HOISE (V.) a Sea term for lifting 
any thing up. | 

LE BUBBLE (S.) a confuſed noiſe 

made by a talkative perſon, who ſpeaks fo 

quick that it is difficult to underſtand what 
he ſays or means. 

HU'BBUB (S.) a tumultuous, noiſy concourſe 
of mobbiſh people, got together about they 
know not what; a riot, rumour, cla- 
mour, &c. 

HU'CK ABACK. (S.] a particular fort of linen, 
wove on purpoſe for tables with little eyes in 
it, and ſhot ſlack on purpoſe that the greaſe, 
dirt, &c. may eaſily waſh out, 

HU'CKLE-BACE'D (A.) one that bunches 
2 in the back, and ſeems crooked or de- 

rmed. *> 

.HU"CKLE-BONE (S.) the hip-bone, - 

HU'CKSTER (5) properly ſigniſies any re- 
tailer, or one that ſells goods in ſmall quanti- 
ties ; but it is generally applied to them only 
who carry wares in baſkets, &c.,from door 


to door to ſolicit buyers, 
| | | * HU'DDLE 


2 
. 
ly 
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HU DDLE 
haſtily, to jumble or careleſſy put up goods, 
buſineſa, &c. 


HU DDLE (S.) a confuſion, diſorder, buſtle, 


ſurprize, Ec. g 1 

HUE (S.) the colour, complexion, countenance, 
&c. of a per ſon or thing. 

HUE AND CRY (S.) the country raiſed in 
the purſuit of a thief, in order to take and 
bring him to juſtice, which is done by de- 
ſeribing the party, and giving notice to the 
conſtables from town to town, who are ob- 

to call in what aſſiſtance they think 
they may want, till they have either caught 
or purſued the felon to the ſea-fide. 

HUFF (V.) to ſcold, find fault, ſpeak big, or 
ſwagger at a perſon. 

HUFF or BU'LLY HUFF (S.) a ſwaggering 
fellow that attends gaming-tables, bawdy- 
houſes, &c. to ſwear at, fight with, or 
frighten young perſons, they have caught in 
their ſnares. 

HU'FFING (A.) coding, bragging, vaunting, 
ranting, vapouring, &c. 

HUGE (A.) very large of bulk, ſize, ſtature, 
fortune, &c, 


HUG (V.) to embrace or keep up cloſe, to 


fondle, or play with in a loving manner. 

HUGG (S.) a cloſe embrace, or hard ſqueeze ; 

ſo among Wreſtlers, when one has his adver- 
. ary on his breaſt, and gripes and holds him 
there, ir is called the Corni/o hugg. 

HU'GGER MUGGER (A.) by fealth, pri- 
vately, in ſecret or clandeſtine manner. 

HU'GONOTS (S.) the common name of the 
Proteſtants in F/ ance, 

BULK (8.) a broad, open veſſel; uſed to put the 
maſts and other rigging of a ſhip in; alſo a 
lazy, droniſh fellow. _ | 

HULL (S.) the body of a ſhip untigged; alſo 
the caſe, pod, or covering of pulſe, &c. alſo 
the name of a town and river in the Faft- 
Riding of Yorkforre ; the river, which gives 
name to the town, runs from north to ſouth 

into the Humber; the town, otherwiſe called 
King flon upon Hull, is ſeated upon the weſt 
bank of the river, on the north fide of 
the Humber, about 12 miles from Spurn- 
bead; this is one of the chief places in the 
whole county of York, though of no great 
antiquity ; it was duilt dy Edvoard I. and by 
him called Mngſtan; be made the harbour 

to it, and granted the town a charter with 
great privileges, which has preſerved it a large 
town to this day; and tho* but two churches 
in it, it is furniſhed with à great number of 
handſome buildings, and commodious ſtreets, 
a good key and cuſtom- houſe by the water - 
fide; and fo well fortifled with walls, ditches, 
— a 2 is eſteemed one 
the ſtrongeſt h the kingdom, being 
able to bid defiance both to'a navy and a 

| land-army it is 4 borough-town, and a 
ono itſelf; its chlef magiſtrate was firſt 


* 


n 


V.) to throw things on a heap | 


H U M 'Ss 
a warden, then a bailiff, andnow a mayor, 
who has aldermen and common -council-men 
joined with him; it has a great market 
weekly on Saturday; diſtant from London 
135 computed, and 169 meaſured miles. 
HU'LLING — is when a thip at ſea hath 
taken in all her fails in calm weather, which 
is done to preſerve the fails from beating and 
wearing out againſt the maſts, and in foul 
weather, when they are able to bear no fail, 
they take in all the fails, and tie down the 
helm to the lee-fide of the ſhip, and thus, if 
ſhe is a good · conditioned ſhip, ſhe will lie ca- 
fily under the fea, and make ber way one 
point afore the beam. | 
HU'LLOCK (5.) a ſmall part of a ſhip's ſail 
which is looſed and left open in a great ftorm, 
when it is unſafe to have the whole out, 
and is commonly uſed in the mizzen-fail, to 
keep the ſhip's head to the fea 5 when 
a ſhip will not weather coil, they looſe a 
Bullock of the fore-ſail, to lay her head the 
other way, and ſo changing the helm to the 


her head where her ſtern lay before. 1 
HU'LLY (A.) grain not well cleanſed from 
chaff, &c. full of ſkins, waſte and droſs. 
HUM (V.) to make a noiſe like a bee, to fing 
a tune to a perſon's ſelf without opening his 
lips; fo to muſe, think, or ſtudy upon any 
thing 3 alſo to hefitate. 

HUMAN (A.) ſomething belonging or apper- 

taining to, or of the nature of mankind ; 

who courteous, good-natur'd, gentle, affable ; 

with the Aftro/ogers, thoſe figns that bear a 

human ſhape, as Virgo, Aquarius, Cc. are 

called buman figns. SATA 

HUMA'NITY (S.) the nature of a man, cour- 

teouſneſs, gentleneſs, affability;z alſo the im- 

provements and ſtudies of languages, poetry, 

oratory, &c. . 

HUMANT/ZE (V.) to civilize, inſtrutt, or 
teach the arts of good - behaviour, manners, 
and regular living. een 

HU MBER (S.) one of the principal rivers of 
England, which principally is in Tortßbire, 
and into - which many of the rivers in th 
north empty themſelves, ſo that its mo 
it is almoſt ſeven miles wide, where it falls 
into the German ocean at Spurn-bead, a Trait 
— or necle of land; by ſome called 

Bill. 

HUMBLE (v.) to bring under, to ſubjett, to 
ba ve a mean opinion of one's ſelf, voluntarily 
to ſubmit to what iv below the ſation or dig- 
nity of 4 perſon ; ſometimes it ſignifies to 
conquer, or bring into bond»ge ; and ſome- 
times to raviſh or deba uch a Woman. 

r morti ſied, thoroughly ſubdu - 

» tha has his affections and paſftons in per- 
fe ſubjection. 1 

HUMECTA'TION (S.) in Pharmacy, is the 

preparint fimples or other medicines, dy ſteep- 


E — ad : 


weather-fide, the ſhip will fail off, and lay 
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rain, &c. _ | 

- HU'MERUS 8 in Anatomy, the ſhoulder- 
bone, extending from the ſcapula or ſhoulder- 
blade to the cubitus or elbow. 

HU MID (A.) moiſt, damp, wet. 

HUMIDITY (s.) the quality or power that 
; bas of wetting or moiſtening ano- 


HUMILIA'TION (S.) a ſolemn, voluntary 
att of devotion, whereby a perſon or nation 
accuſe themſelves of being guilty, or acknow- 


edge they have many failings, and ſubmit | 


to er of poipars, ſuch as faſting, prayer, 


| 
FUMYLITY (S.) that amiable virtue that 


- renders the poſſeſſor , univerſally od, 
which conſiſts in having low thoughts of 
ourſelves, founded upon the knowledge of our 


- imperfeCtions, unworthineſs, and —— | 


wpon God's aſſiſtance. 
REAC (S) 2 great, monſtrous, or note- 
rious lie. 


HBU'MMUMS (S.) a ſweating-houſe. 


HU'MOR or HU'MOUR (S.) any juice or | 


liquor that any way ariſes in, or affects the 

body ; alſo the diſpoſition or conſtitution of 

a perſon's mind or body, occafioned by the 
$00 great or too ſmall quantity of ſome parti - 

2 or ſſuid in the body; in Poetica 

ys, it is the peculiar turn or manner of 

the author's way of writing, and is com- 
- monly applied to the merry or comick writ- 


HU MoORIST (S.) a perſon of an irreſolute and 
. changeable diſpoſition, a fantaſtical, fooliſh, 
_ _ whimſical perion, 

HU'MORISTS. (s.) the title of a celebrated 
academy of learned men at Rome, eſtabliſhed 
dy Pan! Maxcint ; alſo the name of another 

e aber 
f S (A , ; 
_ alſo n conceited.. 
HU'MOVURSOME (A.) peeviſh, frerful, diff - 
cult to pleaſe. 
HUNCH (V.) to thruſt, puſh, or file with 
| the elbow, 
nu von- BACKED (A.) crooked, : 
; ouldered, or deformed at, or about 


RHU'NDRED (S.) the collectise Le) el 
r 100, and by 
preſent notation of arithmetick, is the 
Ae place of figures towards the left hand; 
in letters it is expreſſed by a C; alfo the 
name of a. part, portion, or divifion.. of a 
county, or thire, ſuppoſed to be ſo called, be- 
. cauſe each part or portion ſo divided was ob- 
Reed antiently to furniſh one bundred able- 
- bodied men in times of war; others are of 
it opinions, and think it was ſo called, 
uſe there was a hundred families in that 
of ground, &c. but the preſent con- 


oy 


HUN 


the whole; it is ſometimes underſtood 
veral forts of goods ſold by the groſs weight, 


or 112 pound to the hundred, as hops, ſugars, 


| cheeſe, &c- at ſo much er Cent. or the 


. pounds in money, from which 
ſum the intereſt and diſcount of any ſum of 
money, greater or leſſer, are proportioned. 
HU'NGER (S.) che defire or craving of the 
appetite after proper ſood, and which, when 
extream, either by accident, through ſcarcity 
of provifion, or the cruelty of perſecutors, 
> &c. is the moſt acute of all pains or puniſh- 
ments, and which drives the unfortunate ſuf- 
ferers to the moſt extravagant acts that hu. 


of a man's ſelf by piece-meal. 

HU'NGER. (V.) to deſire; crave, long, wiſh, 
or covet after any 

HU'NGERFORD (S.) in Bertſbire, a ſmall 
town on the banks of the river Kenet, in x 

|  mooriſh ſituation, formerly called Iugleford 


| Charnom-ſtreet ; this town is remarkable for 


is weekly on Wedneſday z it ig a great 
thorough-fare, lying in the road between 
London, Bath, Briftol, Cc. diſtant from 
1 54 computed, and 64 meaſured 


wy ( Age wanting, craving after, or 
food ; alſo covetous, &c. 

HUNKS (S.) a nick-name of ſcorn or deriſion, 
given to a covetous, miſerly fellow. 

HUNT (V.) to chaſe any fort of wild crea- 
tures, in order to catch or deſtroy them ; 
2 to ſearch diligently after any perſon or 
thi 

HUNTING (S.) the act of chafing any wild 
creature ; alſo of diligently ſearching for 
ſomething loſt or unknown ; and ſometimes 
means vexing, teazing or frettivg a perſon, 
by telling his private actions before his face in 
publick company, that he would bare defired 
to have kept ſecret. 

HU'NTINGDON: {8 J is the county - town of 
Hunt ipgdonſbire, ſituated on a riſing ground 
on tbe -north-fide of the Quſe, upon which it 

zs a ſtrong 3 3 it had antiently 1 5 churches, 
but through the decline of latter times, and 

1 eſpecially the civil wars in king Charles It's 
time, they were reduced to three; this town 
principally. confiſts of one long rect, which i in 
pretty well built, with a handſome market- 

place, with convenient paſſages over the 1 1 ; 
it is governed by à mayor, 12 aldermen, and 

burgeſſes 3 the market is weekly on Satur- 
day ; the aſfizes are conſtantly held here 
twice a year, and the county-goal is kept in 
it ; it is a, great thorough-fare upon. the 
northern road, and ſends two members to 
parliament ; diftant from London 48 com- 
puted, and 57 meaſured miles. 

HU'NTINGDONS$HIRE (S.] is an inland 


| c, ſurrownded with Nertbarptonſbire — 


Dr 


buridred ; and ſometimes it is underſtood of 


man nature is capable of, even to the eating 


2 of good trouts and crawfiſhi ; its mar- 


FF; 


HUR 

the weſt and north, Bedfordſhire on the ſouth, 
and Cambridgeſhire on the eaſt ; the length 
from north to ſouth 24 miles, and the breadth 
from eaſt to weſt about 19 miles, the whole 
circumference about 67 miles ; it is divided 
into four hundreds, in which are fix market - 
towns, 78 pariſhes, one large river called the 
Onſe, five bridges, $220 houſes, and about 
50,000 inhabitants; formerly the whole 
country, or at leaſt the greateſt part of it, 
was foreſt-land ;z it now ſends four members 
to parliament. 

HURDLES (S.) in Huſbandry, are frames 
made of ſplit- timber, or haale - rods wove, or 
platted together to ſerve as ſtop-gaps, gates, 
or ſheep-folds, and are ſeldom fxed, but eaſily 

moveable, according to the p ace and occafion 
they are intended for; in Fortification, they 
are made of twigs of willows or ofiers, inter- 
wove with large ſtakes, and commonly laden 
with earth, and are uſed to make batteries 
firm, or to make a paſſage over a muddy 
ditch, to cover traverſes and lodgments for 
the defence of the workmen againſt artificial 
fire, ſhot, ſtones, &c, that the enemy may 
throw on them, | 

HURDS or HARDS (S.) the coarſer parts of 
flax or hemp ſeparated in the dreſſing from 
the finer parts. 

HU*RL-BONE (S.) a bone in the middle of a 
horſe's buttock, very apt to ſlip out of the 
ſocket by a ſtrain or lip. 

HU'RLERS (S.) ſeventeen large ſtones ſet up 
in Cornw-ll, at a competent diſtance one from 
another, probably for a trophy, which the 
ſuperſtition of the ignorant people reports to 
have been men, ſo metarmorphoſed for pro- 
phaning the Sabbath-day, by exerciſing a 
ſport much in uſe among them thereon, 
called bur/ing the ball. | 

HU'RLING (S.) cafting, throwing of ſtoner, 


or other things from one, by a whirling mo- 


tion of the hand. 

HU'RLY-BURLY (S.) 2 tumultuous noiſe, 
riot, crowd, or aſſembly of people in the 
ſtreets or elſewhere. | 

HU”"RRICANES (S.) violent ſtorms of wind, 
raging chiefly among the Caribbee Iſlands, 
which blow with ſuch violence as to drive 
ſhips out of the harbour upon the beach, beat 
down houſes, tear up trees by the roots, &c. 
Before theſe ſtorms it commonly rains two 
days exceſſively, and then ceaſes for two or 
three days, during which intermiffion the 
ſky appears cloudy and diſturbed, and as it 
were painted with various and frightful co- 
lours ; in the Weſt- Indies, they are troubled 
with norths and ſouths; the norths are tem- 
peſtuous winds, which frequently blow in the 
bay of Mexico from October to March, com- 
monly about the full and change of the moon, 
but moſt violent in December and January; 
the ſex gives notice of theſe ſtorms by an ex- 
traordinary Jong ebb, and the ſea-fowls ho- 
ver over the land a day or two before; the 


OT OO OS — , 
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ſouths are moſtly troubleſome about Famaica = 

in the months of June, July and Auguſt g- 
the principal difference between theſe and 
burrticanes is, that the latter are winds 
rally of ſhort continuance, and from all points 
of the compaſs, the others of longer duration, 
and from one point at a time only ; this term 
is ſometimes applied to a quarrelſome wrang- 
ling of high words, eſpecially the ſcolding of 
women. 

HU RRV (S.) a great haſte, or violent emo- 
tion of the mind; alſo a confuſion or diſ- 
order. : 

HURRY (V.) to haſten, ſpur, or continual- 
ly puſh a perſon on to increaſe his ſpeed ; alſo 
— a thing ſlightly, careleſly, or imper - 

y. 

HURT (S.) any damage, wound, maim, or 
prejudice whatever. | 
HURT (V.) to wound, maim, or damage a 

man's perſon or reputation. . 

HU'RTFUL (A.) any thing that is injurious 
to a perſon or thing any manner of way. 

HU SBAND (S.) a man that is joined or con- 
tracted to a woman in marriage, according to 
the cuſtoms of the country where he or ſhe 
lives, and in various countries they have vari- 
ous degrees of power; in England, the law 
ſuppoſes the wiſe to have no will, but that 
ſhe is wholly under the dominion of her b 
band, to act and do what he directs; alſo in 
Trade, the perſon who takes care to provide 
all manner of neceſſaries for a ſhip, &c. is 
called a huſband of ſh ps. | 

HU SBANDMAN (S.) one that employs 
himſelf in tillage and other country exerciſes 
for the producing and increaſing of ſeed, 
cattle, &c. | 

HU'SBANDRY (S.) the art or practice of 
tillage, culture, &c, alſo a prudent or mode- 
rate frugality in expences, and good- manage- 
ment of a man's income and affairs. 

HUSE (S.) a fiſh, of which the white glue 
called iſſing-glaſs is made. 

HUSH (Part) be quiet, ſtill, ſilent. 

HUSH (V.) to ſmother, ſtifle, or make up a 
matter by bribes, &c. in order to prevent its 
being pablickly known or talked of. 

 HU'SH-MPNEY (S.) a bribe or allowance 
given to à perſon to conceal ſomething that 
he ought to reveal ; and is commonly meant 
in anill ſenſe, as when a perſon is privy te 
ſome bad action, as fraud, theft, &c. and 
never ſpeaks of it, or abſconds when he ſhould 
give evidence againſt the offender, by which 
means he eſcapes puniſhment. | 

HUSK (S.) the covering, or that part out of 
which a flower grows; alſo the outſide coats, - 
ſhells, or films of moſt ſorts of grain, wbich 
are ſeparated from the ſeed by winnowing, 
blanching, threſhipg, &c. ; 

HU'SKY (A.) full of hulls, thells, pods, &c, 
of corn, peaſe, flowers, &c. alſo ſpoken of a 
perſon that has phlegm ſtick ing in his throat, 
which occaſions him to ſpeak imperfeQly. 

D d d HU/3SARS 
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nerally oppoſed in the Turiiſb z they are 
odly cloathed, and have Jer and other wild 
beaſts ſkins hanging at their backs, againſt 


bad weather; the officers are adorned with 
of feathers, and the common ſoldiers 

ve their beads ſhaven with only a tuft left 
in the middle, with a large moftache bang- 
ing down to their ſtomach, and a fur cap 
with acock's feather ; they are very reſolute, 
and fitter for a haſty expedition than a ſet 
battle ; they neither give nor take quarter, 
and though they have fire-arms,. are awkard 
vſers of them, but very dextrous with ſa- 
bres ; both the emperor and French king en- 
tertain ſome of them in their ſervice z they 
are ſuppoſed to take their name from the 
mp ſhout they make at their firſt 


on * 

HU'SSY (S.) is an appellative given to women, 
ſometimes in a good ſenſe, and ſometimes in a 

bad one; in a good ſenſe, it is a contraction 
of the word houſewife, or huſwife, and then 
means a cleanly, neat, careful, induftrious 

z and in a bad one; a whore, a care- 
fs, negligent, drunken perſon ; and ſome- 
times it is only a word of anger or reproach 
without any ſettled foundation, as the mo- 
ther ſays to her daughter, Hufſy, TI whip 
thee, as much as to ſay, you naughty girl, &c. 

. for ſome ſmall offence. 

KU STINGS (S.) a houſe or court where 
cauſes are heard and pleaded,” and is the name 
of the higheſt court belonging to the city of 
London, now held in the Gui/d-Hall before 
the mayor and aldermen ; error or attaint 
lies there of a judgment or falſe verdict in 
the ſheriff's courts. Wincheſter, London, Tork, 
and other cities, have courts under this name. 

HUT (S.) any ſmall cottage or dwelling-place, 
and ſometimes applied to ſoldiers lodges in the 


field. 

HUTCH (S.) a ſmall cell, room or cottage, 
&c. 

HUZZA' (Part.) I am glad, O be joyful, &c. 


HY'ACINTH or JA/CINTH (s) the name 


of a flower of a purple colour, to which the 
poets give this romantick original g Hyacin- 
bus, prince of Amycles in Peloponneſus, was 
loved by Apollo and Zepbyrus at the fame 
time ; Apollo play ing at coits with him, Ze- 
phyres being jealous, out of revenge, blew 
thecoit ſo violently againſt Hyacintbus*s head, 
that he died immediately. Apollo being ex- 
treamly grieved at it, the earth to comfort 
Kim, turned the young prince's blood into 
this flower x there is alſo a precious ſtone 0 
"this name, of which there are four forts, 


_ Game intermixed with a vermilion colour, ſome | 


of a ſaffron colour, ſome of an amber colour, 
und ſome of a white intermixed with a flight 


red, and is exceedingly well-adapted for the | 
carving or graving devices for ſeals, &c. it is 


Kequently mentioned in fcripture ; the Apo- 
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electuary, which they 

vers precious ſtones, ially this. f 

HYACI'NTHIA (S.) certain feſtivals, cele- 

brated by the ancient Spartans in honour of 

Apollo, and in commemoration of his belov- 

ed Hyacinthus above - mentioned; they laſted 

3 days, the firſt and laſt was ſpent in lament- 

ing the death of the prince, and the ſecond 

in feaſting and rejoicing z they who aſſiſted at 
the ceremony were crowned with ivy. 

HY*ADES (S.) a conſtellation; by ſome ca lled 

the pleiades, or the ſeven ftars, ſituated in 

the head of Taurus or the bull, the principal 
of them in his left eye, commonly called 

Aldebaran ; they are famed by the poets and 

aſtrologers for bringing or cauſing rain when 

they ariſe. 

HY ZE'NA (S.) an uncommon four- footed 
creature, ſcarce to be ſeen any where but in 
Egypt, almoſt as large as, and reſembling a 
wolf, excepting that its legs are not ſo long ; 
its hair is rough, and ſkin ſpotted ; ſome de- 
ſcribe it with the head of a maſtiff, ſhort tri- 
angular ears, anda lion's tail and feet; Pliny 
ſays that it changes ſex annually, that is, it 
is male one year, and female another; Ari- 
footle and Ælian ſay it makes dogs dumb with 
its ſhadow, that it imitates the ſpeech of man- 
kind, and thereby deceives them that they 
may come out of their houſes and be devour- 
ed ; they add, that it has feet like a man, 
and no vertebtæ in the neck. 

HY/DRA (S.) a monſtrors ſerpent of Lerna- 
Marſh near Peloponneſus, repeſented by the 
poets to have 50 heads, one of which being 
cut off, many others were produced in the 
room of it; this Hercules killed, and is called 
one of his labours ; after its death it was 
placed amongthe ſtars, and forms the ſouthern 
conſtellation going by this name, conſiſting of 
26 fears, 

HYDRAU'LICKS (S.) that part of ſtaticks 

which confiders the laws and motions of all 

fluids, and particularly water, with the ap- 
plication thereof to all manner of engines for 
the conveyance of it for all the feveral pur- 
poſes of life, relating as well to profit and 

convenience as pleaſure, . 

HYDRO'CELE (S.) a ſwelling or bloating of 
the outer integument, or ſkin of the ſcrotum 
occaſioned by watry humours collecting and 
ſettling there. 

HYDROCE”PHALUS (S.) is a dropſy in the 
head, or a congeſtion of water therein that 
renders it ſoft. 

HYDRO*GRAPHER (S.) one ſkilled in draw- 
ing and deſcribing the ſea, its boundaries, and 
other neceſſary obſervations that are uſeful to 
ſailors, fuch as the tides, currents, ſands, 
thoals, rocks, &c. the bearing and diftance oi 

laces one from another, &c. 

HYDROGRA*PHICAL MAPS (S.) com- 

monly cailed ſea-charts, are ſuch wherein the 

bearing and diſtance of ports, che rocks, 


berurier have « conſectiom or thin cordial- 


| ſhoals, ſands, rhutabe, meiidians, _— 
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trade-winds, &c. of the whole ſea, or part of 


it, are laid down, according to the rules of| 


art, and obſervations of navigators. 

HYDRO/GRAPHY (S.) the artof meaſuring 

and deſcribing the ſea, and its boundaries, to- 

with whatever is neceflary for a pilot 
or ſeaman to know, ſuch as the bearing and 
diſtance of one part from or to another, the 
tides, ſands, &c. 

HY'DROMANCY (S.) a method of divina- 
tion by water, practiſed by the ancient Hea- 
thens, thus ; they filled a cup or bowl with 
water, and then faſtening a ring to the end of 
a piece of thread tied to their finger, and 
holding this ring over the water, they repeat- 
ed a certain form of words, and defired to be 
ſatisfied about their enquiry, and then if the 
affirmative of the queſtion was true, the 

ing af its own accord, would ſtrike the 
fides of the bowl ſeveral times; another ſort 
was to look upon the water, in which the 
figures of ſeveral demons were pretended to 
appear 3 another was by obſerving the various 
impreſſions, changes, fluxes, refluxes, ſwel- 
lings, diminutions, colours, images, &c. of 
the water, &c. 

HY*DROMEL (S.) a liquor made of honey 
dilated with a proper quantity of water, and 
fermented by a ſlow, continued heat for a 
long time, and continually ſkimmed, till the 
remaining liquor is ſufficient to bear an egg to 
ſwim in it; this done, it is expoſed to the 
ſan for about 40 days to diſpoſe it to ferment ; 
then adding ſome Spaniſh wine or brandy to 
it, and keeping it two or three months, it 
acquires a taſte or flavour, but little inferior 
to malmſey ; thus made, it will fuddle readi- 
ly, and the fit will be longer working off 
than common wine drunk in the ſame quan- 
tities; the Poles and Ruſſians drink it much. 

HYDRO/METER (S.) an inſtrument to mea» 
ſure the weight, denſity, &, of water, 
whereby a judgment of the phyſical and 
other uſes may be determined. 

HYDRO/MPHALON (S.) a tumour in the 
2 occaſioned by a collection of waters 
there. 

HYDROPHO'BIA (S.) a diſtemper occaſioned 
by the biting of a mad dog, wherein the party 
has ſo great averſion to and dread of water, 
that he cannot bear the ſight of any ſort of 
liquor without the utmoſt conſternation, 
much leſs ſwallow the leaſt drop; this is a 
ien of the diſtemper's being come to its 
— and renders the perſon intirely in- 
cutable. 


HYDRO PHTHALM (S.) a diſesſe in the 
eye, that occaſions it to grow ſo big that it} 


to ſtaxt out of its orbit, 
HYDRO/PICKS(S.) medicines that expel, or 
are good in and againſt watry humours, or 
the dropſy. | 
HY/DROPS (S.) in Phyſik, is the ditemper 
commonly called the dropſy, which is either 
genera), when there is a ſtagnation of a watrv 
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humour in the whole habit of the body, or 

particular, when ſome one part is more than 

ordinarily affected, as the head, breaft, hand, 
foot, &c. which go by ſeveral particular 
names accordingly. 

HYDROSTA/ TICAL BALANCE (S.) the 
uſe of which, is to diſcover the purity of bo- 
dies of all kinds, the quality and richneſs of 
metals, ores, minerals, &c. the 
in any mixture, adulteration, or the like; 
this inſtrument is founded on this theorem of 
Archimedes, That a body beawier than xpater 
weighs leſs in water than in air, by the wveight 
of ſuch wwater as is equal to it in bulk, 

HYDROSTA*TICKS (S.) the doctrine of 
gravitation in fluids, or the conſideration of 
the weight of all forts of fluids, particularly 
water, and of all ſolid bodies immerged therein, 
forwhich purpoſe the above inſtrument is uſed. 

HYDRO'TICKS (S.) medicines that promote 
ſweat. 

HY*EMS (S.) the winter, a divinity among 
the old Romans, to whom they ſacrificed a 
black ſheep. 

HYGRG/ METER or HY*GROSCOPE (S.) 
an inſtrument to meaſure the drineſs or moiſ- 
ture of the air. 

HY*LEG or HY*LECK (S.) with the Afro» 
logers, in that planet or part of the heaven 
which in a man's nativity becomes the mode- 
rator and fignificator of life. \ 

HYLO'BIANS (S.) a ſort of philoſopbers a- 
mong the ancient Indians, that retired into 
the woods to be alone, and at liberty for con- 
templation. 

HY MEN (S.) is the fabulous god of marriage, 
repreſented with a chaplet of roſes, and as it 
were diſſolved and enervated with pleaſures, 
with long yellow hair, in a mangle of purple 
or ſaftron colour, bearing a torch in his hand g 
alſo with the Anatomifts, it is the mark of 
virginity in maidens; among the Botanifs, 
it is the fine delicate ſkin, wherein the flowers 
are incloſed while in the bud, 

HYMN (S.) a religious ſong or ode, at firſt 
uſed by the Heathens in praiſe of their falſe 
deities, and afterwards intrpduced both into 
the ZFewi/and Chriſtian church; it frequent- 
ly is uſed as fynonymous to the words canti- 
cle, ſong or pſalm; it is ſuppoſed, when it is 
ſaid that Chriſt having ſopped, ſung an bymr, 
Sc. that it was one of the plalms the Jet 
uſed to fing, after they had eaten the paſſover, 

HYPE'RBATON (S.) by ſome called a gram- 
matical figure, by others a rhetor.cal one, 
becauſe it means a ſtrong or violent paſſion, 
and a tranſpoſition of words and thoughts 
from the natural order of diſcourſe. 

HYPE*'RBOLA (S.) a Geemetrical term, fig- 
nifying a curve-line, which is the boundary 
of a plane, formed by the ſectiom of a cone, 
by means of a plane's cutting it, ſo that it 
paſſes through but one of its ſides, and is not 
parallel to it, and ſo conſequently may be iq- 


finitely various. | 
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HU”'SSARS (S.) a part of the cavalry or horſe- 
ſoldiery in Poland and Hungary, that are ge- 
nerally oppoſed in the Terk fo horſe ; they are 
odly cloathed, and have tygers and other wild 
beaſis ſkins hanging at their backs, againſt 
bad weather; the officers are adorned with 
of feathers, and the common ſoldi ers 
their beads ſhaven with only a tuft left 
iy the middle, with a large muſtache bang- 
ing down to their ſtomach, and a fur cap 
with acock's feather ; they are very reſolute, 
and fitter for a haſty expedition than a ſet 
battle ; they neither give nor take quarter, 
and though they have fire - arms, are awkard 
uſers of them, but very dextrous with ſa- 
bres 3 both the emperor and French king en- 
tertain ſome of them in their ſervice z they 
are ſuppoſed to take their name from the 
huzza, or ſhout they make at their firſt 


onſet, 

HUSS (S.) is an appellative given to women, 
ſometimes in a good ſenſe, and ſometimes in a 

bad one; in a good ſenſe, it is a contraction 
of the word houſewife, or huſwife, and then 
means a cleanly, neat, careful, iuduſtrious 

z and in a bad one; a whore, a care- 

ſs, negligent, drunken perſon 3 and ſome- 
times it is only a word of anger or reproach 
without any ſettled foundation, as the mo- 
ther ſays to her daughter, Huſſy, D/ whip 

- Chee, as much as to ſay, you naughty girl, &c. 
for ſome ſmall offence. 

KU STINGS (s.) a houſe or court where 
cauſes are heard and pleaded, and is the name 
of the higheſt court belonging to the city of 
London, now held in the Gui/d- Hall before 
the mayor and aldermen; error or attaint 
lies there of a judgment or falſe verdict in 
the ſheriff's courts. Wincheſter, London. Tork, 
and other cities, have courts under this name. 

HUT (S.) any fmall cottage or dwelling-place, 
and ſometimes applied to ſo'diers lodges in the 


field. 

HUTCH (S.) a ſmall cell, room or cottage, 
&c. 

HUZZA' (Part.) I am glad, O be joyful, &c. 

HY*ACINTH or JA/CINTH ($) the name 
of a flower of a purple colour, to which' the 
poets give this romantick original g Hyacin- 
bus, prince of Amycles in Peloponneſus, was 
loved by Apollo and Zepbyrus at the fame 
time ; Apollo play ing at coits with him, Ze- 
phyres being jealous, out of revenge, 'blew 
thecoit ſo violently againſt Hyacinthus*s head, 
that he died immediately. Apollo being ex- 
treamly grieved at it, he earth to comfort 
Kim, turned the your:g prince's blood into 

tis flower x there is alſoa precious ſtone of 
his name, of which there are four ſorts, 


Horne intermixed with a vermilion colour, ſome | 


* of a ſaffron colour, ſome of an amber colour, 
und fore of a white intermixed with a (light 


red, and is exceedingly well-adapted for the 
carving or graving devices for ſeals, &c. it is} 
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electuary, which they pretend is made of di- 

vers precious ſtones, ially this. [ 

HYACI'NTHIA (S.) certain feſtivals, cele- 
brated by the ancient Spartans in honour of 
Apollo, and in commemora tion of his belov- 
ed Hyacinthus above - mentioned; they laſted 
3 days, the firſt and laſt was ſpent in lament- 
ing the death of the prince, and the ſecond 
in feaſting and rejoicing ; they who aflifted at 

ceremony were crowned with ivy. 

HY AD Es (S.) a conſtellation; by ſome called 

the pleiades, or the ſeven ftars, ſituated in 


the head of Taurus or the bull, the principal 


of them in his left eye, commonly called 
Aldebaran ; they are famed by the poets and 
aſtrologers for bringing or cauſing rain when 
they ariſe. 

HY ZE'NA (S.) an uncommon four · footed 
creature, ſcarce to be ſeen any where but in 
Egypt, almoſt as large as, and reſembling a 
wolf, excepting that its legs are not ſo long ; 
its hair is rough, and ſkin ſpotted ; ſome de- 
ſcribe it with the head of a maſtiff, ſhort tri- 
angular ears, and a lion's tail and feet; Pliny 
ſays that it changes ſex annually, that is, it 
is male one year, and female another; Ari- 

Hotle and Zlizn ſay it makes dogs dumb with 
its ſhadow, that it imitates the ſpeech of man- 
kind, and thereby deceives them that they 
may come out of their houſes and be devour- 
ed ; they add, that it has feet like a man, 
and no vertebre in the neck. 

HY/DRA (S.) a monſtrors ſerpent of Lerna- 
Marſh near Peloponneſus, repeſented by the 

| poets to have 50 heads, one of which being 
cut off, many others were produced in the 
room of it; this Hercules killed, and is called 
one of his labours; after its death it was 
placed amongthe ſtars, and forms the ſouthern 
conſtellation going by this name, conſiſting of 
26 ſtars. 

HYDRAU'LICKS (S.) that part of ſtaticks 
which confiders the laws and motions of all 
fluids, and particularly water, with the ap- 
plication thereof to all manner of engines for 
the conveyance of it for all the feveral pur- 
poſes of life, relating as well to profit and 
convenience as pleaſure, . 

HYDRO'CELE (S.) a ſwelling or bloating of 
the outer integument, or ſkin of the ſcrotum 
occaſioned by watry humours collecting and 
ſettling there. 

HY DROCE'PHALUS (S.) is a dropſy in the 
head, or a congeſtion of water therein tha 
renders it ſoft. | 

HYDRO*”GRAPHER (S.) one ſkilled in draw- 

ing and deſcribing the ſea, its boundaries, and 

other neceſſary obſervations that are uſeful to 
ſailors, fuch as the tides, currents, ſands, 
ſhoals, rocks, &c. the bearing and diſtance of 

— one from another, &c. 
DROGRA*PHICAL MAPS (S.) com- 

monly called ſea - charts, are ſuch wherein the 

bearing and diſtance of ports, the rocks, 
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trade-winds, &c. of the whole ſea, or part 
it, are laid down, according to the rules of 
art, and obſervations of navigators. 

HYDRO/GRAPHY (S.) the artof meaſuring 
and deſcribing the ſea, and its boundaries, to- 
gether with whatever is neceſſary for a pilot 
or ſeaman to know, ſuch as the bearing and 
diſtance of one part from or to another, the 
tides, ſands, &c, 

HY'DROMANCY (S.) a method of divina- 
tion by water, practiſed by the ancient Hea- 
thens, thus ; they filled a cup or bowl with 
water, and then faſtening a ring to the end of 
a piece of thread tied to their finger, and 
holding this ring over the water, they repeat- 
ed a certain form of words, and defired to be 
ſatisfied about their enquiry, and then if the 
affirmative of the queſtion was true, the 
ring af its own accord, would ftrike the 
fides of the bowl ſeveral times; another fort 
was to look upon the water, in which the 
Ggures of ſeveral demons were pretended to 
appear ; another was by obſerving the various 
impreſſions, changes, fluxes, refluxes, ſwel- 
lings, diminutions, col urs, images, &c. of 
the water, &c. . 

HY*DROMEL (S.) a liquor made of honey 
diluted with a proper quantity of water, and 
fermented by a flow, continued heat for a 
long time, and continually ſkimmed, till the 
remaining liquor is ſufficient to bear an egg to 
ſwim in it; this done, it is expoſed to the 
ſan for about 40 days to diſpoſe it to ferment ; 
then adding ſome Spaniſh wine or brandy to 
it, and keeping it two or three months, it 
acquires a taſte or flavour, but little inferior 
to malmſey ; thus made, it will fuddle readi- 
ly, and the fit will be longer working off 
than common wine drunk in the ſame quan- 
tities ; the Poles and Ruſſians drink is much. 

HYDRO'METER (S.) an inftrument to mea» 
ſure the weight, denſity, &, of water, 
whereby a judgment of the phyſical and 
other uſes may be determined. 

HYDRO/MPHALON (S.) a tumour in the 
2 occaſioned by a collection of waters 
there. 

HYDROPHO'BIA (S.) a diſtemper occaſioned 
by the biting of a mad dog, wherein the party 
has fo great averſion to and dread of water, 
that he cannot bear the ſight of any fort of 
liquor without the utmoſt conſternation, 
much leſs ſwallow the leaſt drop; this is a 
ien of the diſtemper's being come to its 
height, and renders the perſon intirely in- 
curable, 

HYDRO'PHTHALMY (S.) a diſesſe in the 


eye, that occaſions it to grow ſo big that it 


ſeems to ſtary,out of its orbit, 
HYDRO/PICKS(S.) medicines that expel, or 
are good. in and againſt watry humours, or 
the dropſy. 
HY/DROPS (S.) in Phyfich, is the ditemper 
commonly called the dropſy, which is either 


kenera, when there is a ſtatznation cf a watry | 
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humour in the whole habit of the body, or 
particular, when ſome one part is more 
ordinarily affected, as the head, breaſt, hand, 
foot, &c. which go by ſeveral particular 
names accordingly. 

HYDROSTA/TICAL BALANCE (S.) the 
uſe of which, is to diſcover the purity of bo- 
dies of all kinds, the quality and richneſs of 
metals, ores, minerals, &c. the 
in any mixture, adulteration, or the like 
this inſtrument is founded on this theorem of 
Archimedes, That a body beawier than water 
weighs leſs in wwater than in air, by the weight 
of ſuch water as is equal to it in bulk, 

HYDROSTA'*TICKS (S.) the doctrine of 
gravitation in fluids, or the conſideratiun of 
the weight of all ſorts of fluids, particularly 
water, and of all ſolid bodies immerged therein, 
for which purpoſe the above inſtrument is uſed. 

5 (S.) medicines that promote 

weat. 

HY'EMS (S.) the winter, a divinity among 
the old Romans, to whom they ſacrificed a 
black ſheep. 

HYGRG/ METER or HY*GROSCOPE (S.) 
an inſtrument to meaſure the drineſs or moiſ- 
ture of the air, 

HY*'LEG or HY*LECK (S.) with the Afro- 
logers, in that planet or part of the heaven 
which in a man's nativity becomes the mode- 
rator and fienificator of life. \ 

HYLO'BIANS (S.) a ſort of philoſophers a- 
mong the ancient indians, that retired into 
the woods to be alone, and at liberty for con- 
templation. 

HY MEN (S.) is the fabulous god of marriage, 
repreſented with a chaplet of roſes, and 28 it 
were diſſolved and enervated with pleaſures, 
with long yellow hair, in a mangle of purple 
or ſaffron colour, bearing a torch in his hand x 
alſo with the Anatomifts, it is the mark of 
virginity in maidens; among the Botanifts, 
it is the fine delicate kin, wherein the flowers 
are incloſed while in the bud. 

HYMN (S.) a religious ſong or ode, at firſt 
uſed by the Heathens in praiſe of their falſe 

_ deities, and afterwards intrpduced both into 
the Jewiſb and Chriſtian church; it frequent- 
ly is uſed as fynonymous to the words canti- 
cle, ſong or pſalm; it is ſuppoſed, when it is 
ſaid that Chriſt having ſopped, ſung an Hymn, 
Sc. that it was one of the pſalms the Jeu. 
uſed to fing, after they had eaten the paſſover, 

HYPE”'RBATON (S.) by ſome called a gram- 
matical figure, by others a rhetor.cal one, 
becauſe it means a ſtrong or violent paſſion, 
and a tranſpoſition of words and thoughts 
from the natural order of diſcourſe. 

HYPE'RBOLA (S.) a Geemetrical term, fig- 

nifying a curve-line, which is the boundary 

of a plane, formed by the ſection of a core, 
by means of a plane's cutting it, ſo that it 
paſſes through but one of its ſides, and is nor 
parallel to it, and ſo conſequently may be ig- 


finitely yarious, . 
Ddds HYPE'R- 
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HYPE'RBOLE (S.) a Rbetorical figure where 
by the truth is very much aggravated; and 


the virtues. or vices of a perſon repreſented 
. exceedingly greater or leſſer than they really 


are, 

'HYPERBO'REAN (A.) a name given by the 

Ancients to ſome ſeas, mountains and people; 
5 the true fituation whereof they did not k now, 

; but however agreed they were very far north, 
or at the world's end. 

HYPERCRI'TICKS(S.) over- ſevere criticks, 
or cenſurers of other mens words and actions, 
ſuch as do not make any allowance for the 

ö ſlighteſt fault. 

HY'PHEN-(S.) a ſmall ſtroke or line that 
pnites a word compounded of two or more 
words, and makes it to be conſidered as onc 

ſimp c or fingle word, marked thus (-). 

HYPNO'TICKS(S.) fl:epy medicines, or fuch 

. "as compoſe a perſon to ſleep, that by the vio- 
lence of a diſtemper has been too long kept 
awake; an opiate or ſoporifick. 

HYPOCHO'NDRIA (S.) in Anatomy, is a 
ſpace on each fide the upper part of the 
lower belly; alſo the diſeaſe called the ſpleen, 
vapours, &c. and in Nomen, it is called hyſte- 
rick, or fits of the mother. 

HYPO'CRISY (S.) the moſt odious of all vi- 


ces, as being a complication of villainy under | 


the diſguiſe of religion, pretending to much 
holineſs, innocency, truth, juſtneſs, cc. on 
purpoſe to get into a perſon's god opinion 
and confidence, and thereby take the opor- 

- - tunity of doing miſchief, more effectually and 
irremediably than otherwiſe he could have an 

opportunity; one who is the very reverſe of 
what he pretends and appears to be. 

HY'POCRITE (S.) a downright cheat or im- 
poſtor, one who pretends to one thing, and 
means quite the contrary, eſpecially conſidered 

of one that outwardly pretends to be very re- 
ligious, and privately is very notoriouſly vici- 
ous or wicked. 

HYPOCRITICAL (A.) diſſ:mbling, pretend- 
ing one thing, but meaning and deſigning an- 
other. ; 

HYPOMO'CHLION (S.) in Mechanicks, is 

that point of the prop or fulcrum which ſuſ- 
tains the preſſure of the leyer, either in raiſ- 
ing or lowering of bodies. 

HYPO'STASIS(S,) among the ancient Divine: 
of the Greek church, was the perſon, and a- 

- mong thoſe of theLatinchorch,it was the ſub- | 
Nance or eſſence, ſo that they ſeemed to differ 
widely when they meant the fame thing, 

- when applied to the Trinity; in Phyſich, it is 
the thick, heavy ſediment of the urine, that 
ſubſides to the bottom. | 

HYPO'STATICAL PRINCIPLES (S.); in 

'Chymifiry,' are what they call the three chy- 
mical elements or conftituents of all bodies, 


alt, fulphur, and mercury. 
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HYPOSTA'TICAL UNION (S.) in Dimini- 
ty, is the union of the divine and human na- 
ture together in the perſon of Chriſt Jeſus. 

HYPOTHENU'SE (s.) in Geemerry, is the 
longeſt fide of a right-angled triangle, or that 
which is oppoſite to the right angle. 

HYPO'THESIS (s.) a principle or propoſition 
taken for granted, from whence certain con - 
clufions may be drawn for the proof of ſome- 
thing in debate; in Phyſicks or Natural Pbi- 
loſopby, it is a kind of ſyſtem of our own 
A laid down in order to ſolve the 
everal appearances of nature; in Aftronomy 
it ſjgniſies the ſeveral ſyſtems of OEM 
that aſtronomers have ranged the celeſtial bo- 
dies to move in; in general, it ſignifies a 
ſuppoſition, the truth of which is not abſo- 
lately known, 

HYPOTHETICAL (A.) fuppoſitious, 
imaginary, probable, likely, &c. 

HY'SSOP (S.) a ſhrub which ſhoots abundance 
of ſuckers from one root only; it is as hard 
as any large wood, and grows with us about 
a foot and half high; at particular diſtances 
on both ſides its ſtock it puſhes out longiſh 
leaves, which are hard, odoriferous, warm, 
and a little bitter to the taſte ;z the bloſſom of 
it appeaes at the top of tae ſtem of an azure 
colour, and like an ear of corn, that in Ju- 
dea grew very high, as appears from Fobr 
Aix. 29. Among the Fetus, it was uſed as a 
ſprinkler in their purihcations; it is uſed in 
Pbyfick as a ſtanding ingredient in all pectoral 
apozems z there is alſo a ſyrup made of, and 
a ſimple water difiilled from it. 

HY'SSOPIC ART (S.) a name given by Pa- 
racelſus to chymittry, upon account of its 
being the purger, refiner, and purifier of 
metals. _ 

HYSTE'RIC AFFECTION or PASSION 
(S.) in Women, the ſame with hypochondria 
in men, and is called ſometimes ſuffocation of 
the womb, and ſometimes fits of the mother, 
ſuppoſed to ariſe from ſome diſorder of the 
womb, and are ſo violent in ſome perſons as 
to work upon their imagination in a ſtrange 
manner, 

HYSTE'RICKS (S.) medicines proper for diſ- 
orders of the womb. 

HYSTERO'CELE (s.) a rupture, or falling 
down of the womb. 

HYTHE (S.) a port, wharf, ar ſmall haven 
to embark or land wares at. 


I. 


HIS letter is the ninth in the order of our 
alphabet, and is both a vowel and a con- 
ſonant, as it happens to ſtand related to other 
letters that may be joined to it in the ſame 
ſyllable or ſound ; we, together with the Ita- 
hans, Spaniards and Flemings, pronounce this 
letter, when a conſonant, two or three dif- 


j 


ferent ways ; the old Latin ſometimes , 


J4 


' * haſtily, or fooliſhly ; alſo to ſpeak a broken 
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d I into U, as decum and maxumus, for 
| decinus and maxi mus. I, in the common let- 
ter - way of nume ration, ſignifies unity or one, 

- and ſo many times as it is repeated, fo many 
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made very ſhort, a ſeaman's coat, that he 


wears at his work 3 anciently the horſemen 


uied to wear them, made of filks and other 
rich ſtaffs, over their armovr, 


ones are ſignified, Obſerve, whenever, I, JACK-KETCH (S.) the bangman, or officer 


comes before another vowel in the fame 
ſyllable, it is a conſonant, I, when it is 
not deſigned to expreſs a number, and ftands 


appointed to execute the ſeveral corporal pu- 
niſhments that a court of judicature pro- 
nounces «g2inft offenders. 


alone, is a perſonal pronoun, whereby a TACK-SPRA'T (S.) a dwarf or perſon un- 


man affirms ſome thing of himſelf, as, #59 
did this or that F I, Who will buy this or 
that # I, &c, 

JA'BBER (V.) to prate or talk much, faſt, 


or imperſect language, ſo that che ſpeaker is 
hardly underſtood. ; 

J&CINTH or HY *ACINTH (s.) the name 

of a flower and a precious ſtone, vee Hya- 
cinth, 

JACK (S.) che nick-name or fam. liar contrac- 
tion of the name Fobn ; alſo the name of a 
machine contrived lo as to carry a ſpit, in or- 

der to roaſt meat befure the fire; allo of an- 
other uſed by oſtlers to ↄſſiſt people in pulling 
off their boots; alſo the name of a flag uſu- 
ally hoiſted at a ſhip's ſprit-ſail top-maſt- 
head ; allo an engine of very great torce for 
lifting weights, particularly uſed by Gunners, 
to elevate or depreſs the large artillery, and 
by Carpenters to ſcrew up, or reduce a part of 
a houſe, that is ſomewhat ſunk, to its true 


level, or right place; in the play at bowls, it 


is the ſmall bowl or mark at which the reſt 
are thrown, in order to fee who wins the 
game; among the Muſicians, the ſmall pieces 
of wood that are fixed to the keys of harpſi- 
chords, ſpinets, and virginals, and which 
are cloathed with ſmall bits of liſt or cloth, 
are called jacks ; alſo the name of a pike-bth ; 
and in Hawking it is the name of the maie 
birds of ſport ; alſo that clammy vapour 
which reflects light in the dark, and ariſes in 
fenny or marſhy places, about privies, church- 
yards, and other iat, moiſt ſoils, from hence 
it flies in to hedges, about rivers, &c. or where- 
ever there is a continual flux of air, and 
thereby leads thoſe unwary people who goaf- 

ter it, out of their way, is called Fact In a 

lantborn, or Will with a wwiſp ; alto the cant 

name for a farthing ; alſo the name of a fine 

freſh- water fiſh. 6: 

Fack a Dandy, a little, impertinent, inſig - 
niticant fellow. 
Fack at a Pinch,a hackney parſon, or any 
one that ſerves the place of another without 
previous notice. \ 

Jack in a Box, a ſharper or cheat. 
Ars (S.) a fool or filly fellow, 
JA'CKAL (S.) a wild beaſt of a middling ſize, 

who in the evening hunts for prey for the 

lion, which when found, he fo:lows with 
open cry, till the lion comes aud ſeizes it; 
and after the lion has ſatisfied his hunger, 
feeds uf on what he leaves. 
JA'CKANAPES (S.) a term of reproach 


commonly ſmail of ſtature, or repuration. 

JA*COBINS (S.) thoſe religious perſons of 
both {execs in France, that follow the rules of 
St. Dominic, the men are alſo called friars 
Predicants, who are one of the four orders of 
Mealicants, 

JA*COBITES (S:) a ſect among the-Zaſtern 
Chriſtians, ſo ealled from Faceh Bargeus, a 
Syrian, diſciple to Eutyches and Dioſcorus, 
whoſe hereſy he ſpread ſo much in Aſia and 
Africa in the beginning of the 6th century, 
that in the 7th century all the different ſets 
of the Eulychians went by the common name 
of Facobites, i. e. ſuch as acknowledge only 
one nature, and that the human in Chrift, 
and ſo took in the Armenians and Abyſſines ; 
they deny the Trinity, and make the fign of 
the croſs with one finger, to fignify there is 
but one perſon ; they baptize by applying a 
hot iron to the childrens forehead, after they 
have Eircumciſed them; at preſent they are 
divided among themſelves, one part embra- 
cing, and the other diſowning the communion 
of the church of Rome; in England, thoſe 
who eſpouſe the cauſe of king James II. 

and the ſucceſſion of his pretended fon, com- 
monly cal ed emphatically the Pretender, or 
the Chevalier de St. George, are called Faco- 
bites, without any regard to their having 
difterent notions about religious matters from 
the general opinions. 

JA'COB'S-STAFF (S.) a mathematical in- 

| ſtrument, former y uſed to take heights and 
diſtances, 

JACULA'TION (S.) a throwing, eaſting, 
darting, or ſhooting. 

JA*CULATORY (A.) caſt, thrown, or ſhot 
ſuddenly. 

JADE (S.) an ordinary, mean, or good for no- 

. thing horte; alſo a whorith, ſluttiſn, naſty 
woman; alfo the name of a greeniſh ſtone 
much valued for its hardneſs, and eſteemed 
by the Turks and Poles, who adorn all their 
fine works with it, eſpecially the handles of 
their ſabres ; ſome attribute extraordinary 
virtues to it, and call it the divine tone. 

JA*DISH (A.) inclined to the tricks, or like 
to a jade; ſpoken eſpecially of bad horſes that 
ſoon tire, and will not go without much ſpur- 
ring, &c, 

JAGG (V.) to hack or cut notches in a thing 
hke a ſaw, 

JA'GGED (A.) any thing that is rough, or 
notched like - Pans &c. : x- 
JAH (S.) with the Hebrews, is one of the 

names of God, which in the Old Teſtament 


fora little, prating, whiffling fellow. 
JACKET (s.) a fort of outward coat, but 


we frequently meet with in compoſition with 
Many 
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2 Hebrew words, as Adonijab, hallelujab, 


c' that is, God is my Lord, praiſe the 


Lord, &c. | 
IJALL- BIRD (S.) a priſoner in a jail, or a term 
of reproach to thoſe whoſe. bad actions have 
formerly, or their preſent ones render them 
now deſerving of the puniſhment of a jail ; 
a vile, lewd, thieviſh, profane, wicked perſon. 
JAKES (S.) a privy or common-ſewer, or lay- 
ſtall for all ſorts of filth, 
JA'LAP (S.) a firong, purgative medicine, 
much uſed by the Apotbecaries; it is the root 
of a plant much like our briony, that grows 
in Peru and New-Sparn ; that which breaks 
blackeſt, moſt brittle, ſound, and ſhining 
within-fide, is the beſt. 
JAM, JAMB or JAUMB (S.) among M. 
ners, is a ridge of rock or ſtone, that nips off 
the vain of ore, and hinders them from pur- 
ſuing it 3 among Carpenters, it is any thick 
piece of timber, particularly the fide-poſts of 
doors, chimney- pieces, &c. 
JAMESTOWN (s.) the chief town in the 
county, of Leitrim, in the province of Con- 
augbt, ſends two members to parliament, 
and ſtands 69 miles W. N. W. of Dublin. 
JA'NGLE (V.) to ſquabble, quarrel, differ, 
ſcold, or fall out in words; alſo any untune- 
able noiſe, as a confuſion of bells, or ſounds 
of inſtruments of different tunings, &c. 
ANISARIES or JA'NIZARIES (S.) foot- 
"  foldiers in the Turkiſo army; they were for- 
merly compoſed only of Chriſtian children, 
whom the poverty of the parents gave up for 
the tribute exacted by the grand ſeignior for 
liberty of conſcience, or fuch as were taken 
_ priſoners from the Chriſtians, but that is now 
ceaſed ; their number is various, according to 
the occaſions of the ſtate; formerly it was 
fixed to 33000, but of late years they have 


deen 100, ooo; their pay is from two to 


twelve aſpers a day, beſides their doliman or 
long cloth - coat with ſhort ſleeves given them 
yearly, the firſt day of their Ramexan or 
Lent ; particular ſervice or extraordinary va · 
Jour, entitles them to ſome additional pay, 
and alſo entitles them to the continuation of 
it, though they ſhould become lame and-un- 
_ ſerviceable ; they are obliged to lodge in their 
oda, or common chambers (of which there 
are 160 at Conflantineple) under ſevere penal- 
ties, without leave granted; formerly they 
were obliged not to marry, but the policy of 
later times both indulges that, and the ex- 
erciſe of trades; in times of peace they carry 
only a long ſtick ; in war, fire-arms and a 
ſabre; alſo the name of certain officers in 
the chancery of the court of Rome, whoſe 
bu ſineſs it is to ſuperviſe and correct all pub- 
| lick writings before they go abroad ; it is alſo 
a name for any ſet of men that are reſolutely 
bold or daring to execute the deſigns of a pub- 
lick or private perſon at all adventures. 
JA'NSENISM (S.) the doctrine of Cornelius 
anſen, biſhop of Ypres in France, with re- 
atien to grace and free-will, which has met 


with much oppoſition, and been condemned 
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by ſeveral popes and arrets of the French 
kings, &c. but to very little purpoſe, it ill 
gaining ground. 
JA*NSENIST (S.) an embracer or follower of 
the opinions of Janſen. 
JA'NUARY (S.) the firſt month in the year, 
according to the common computation now 
uſed; it was added to the Roman calendar by 
Numa, who placed it about the winter ſolftice 
it was thus called in honour of Janus, a pre- 
tended deity, whom the Romans ſuppoſe pre- 
fided over the beginning of all buſineſs, and 
therefore it was thought proper the month 
dedicated to him thould lead or begin the 
year; they ſacrificed a cake of ne · ſifted 
meal to him, with ſalt, incenſe, and wine, 
on the firſt day of this month; upon this 
day all the mechanicks began ſomething of 
their art or trade, the men of letters did the 
ſame, as to books, poems, &c. the eonſuls, 
though choſe before, took the chair and en- 
tered upon their office this day, eſpecially afier 
the government was in the hands of the em- 
perors z upon this day the conſuls marched to 
the capitol, attended with a crowd, all in 
new cloaths, two white bulls never yoked 
were ſacrificed to Jupiter Capitolinus, befides 
a great deal of incenſe and other perfumes 
ſpent in the temple ; the flamins, together 
with the conſuls, during this religious ſolem- 
nity, offered their vows for the proſperity of 
the empire and the emperor, after having 
taken an oath of allegiance, and confirmed 
all publick acts done by his Imperial! majeſt y 
the preceding year; this day the Romans laid 
aſide all old grudges and il!- humour, and took 
care not to ſpeak ſo much as one ominous or 
untuward word; this day it was cuſtomary 
for friends and acquaintance to make each 
other preſents, from whence the cuſtom of 
new-years gifts, {till retained among us, was 
originally taken. | 
JAPAN (V.) to varniſh and draw figures 
wood, paper, leaves, or bark of trees pound- 
ed and made paſte of, wherewith plates, 
bowls, &c. are made after the manner of the 
people who are natives of a famous iſland on 
the coaſt of Ching called by this name, who 
are celebrated for ion of this art. 
JAPA'N EARTH (S.) an earth of a dark 
purple colour, very harſh upon the palate, 
ſeems to melt like bole in mouth, and 
leaves a ſweetith taſte hehind it ; it is very 
famous for ſtopping all ſorts of fluxes. 
JAPONE'SE (S.) a native of the iſland of 
apan, the language of which place is faid to 
very curious, they having ſeveral words to 
expreſs the ſame thing, one to the honour, 
another to the diſpraiſe, lanother to the deri- 
fion of the ſpeaker, ſome for the prince, o- 
thers for the quality, others for the common 
people, according to the perſon or circum- 
ance ſpoke about; alſo the name of the 
language of Fapan. 
JARGON (S.] a confuſed noiſe, an unin- 
© telligible parcel of words, or ugknown lan- 
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JARR (V.) to diſagree, to have a Night quar- | 
rel in words 3 and in Mufict, it is being out 

of tune or time, ſo that the ſeveral inftru- 
ments do not perform their parts harmoni- 
ouſly ; alſo when a door ftands a ſmall way 
n, it is ſaid to ſtand a- jarr. 

JARR (S.) an earthen veſſel of various fizes, 
to put oil, raifins, pickles, &c. in, 

JA'RRING.(S.) grumbling, fcolding, quarrel - 
ling, falling out, or diſagreeing. f 

JA'SMIN or JE'SSAMIN (S.) a ſhrub that 
bears very fragrant flowers. 

JA'SPER (S.) is commonly taken for a preci- 
ous ſtone in Scripture, but in other languages 
it is reckoned rather among marbles ; the 
moſt beautiful are green, and the moſt efteem - 
ed is full of little ſpots here and there ſcat- 
tered upon the green; ſome value the purple- 
coloured very much; there are ſome of a 
carnation colour, red, roſe- coloured, ſtriped, 
wh'te, and of many other colours ; in ſome 
nature repreſents trees, flowers, and land- 
ſcapes, as if they were painted ;; it is not 
tranſparent, and comes pretty near the nature 
of agate ; they are found in many parts of 
the eaſt, and in ſome parts of Europe; ſome 
attribute the phyfical virtue of topping blood, 
eafing women in travel, &c. to them ; it is 
called by divers names in the ſcriptures, upon 
account of its variety of colours, 

JA'SS-HAWK. (S.) a young hawk newly 
taken out of the neſt. 

JATRALVPTICK (A.) that part of medi- 
cine that cures by external applications, ſuch 
as pultefies, fomentations, frictions, plaiſ- 
ters, &c. | 

JA'TROCHYMIST (S.) a phyſician who uſes 
or preſcribes chymical preparations chiefly. 

JA'TRO-MATHEMA TICIAN(S. )one who 
preſcribes phyſick by mathematical propor- 
tions, from the mathematical conſideration of 
diſeaſes, and their cauſes. | 

JA'VARIS (S.) an American hog, whoſe na- 
vel is on its back, and that is very difficult to 
take, becauſe ſcarce ever tired with running, 
and exceeding fierce, teafing all before it with 
its tuſks. 

JA'VELIN (S.) a fort of ſpear, or half pike, 
uſed by the Ancients both on horſeback and 
on foot, five foot and a half long, headed 
with ſteel, and that has three heads or faces 
all terminating in a point, 


JAUNDICE (S.) a diſeaſe confifting in the 


overflowing of the bile, of which there are 
three ſorts, the one that renders the perſon's 
ſkin all over of a yellow colour, indiſpoſes 
them to action, and makes them very fickiſh ; 
another ſort is what is called the black jaun- 
dice, and is generally mortal ; the other is 
what is called the green-fiekneſs in maids or 
young women. 


JAUNT (v.) to walk, ride, or go much out 


of the way or 


4 about, or very long journies to 


* 
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JAUNT (S.) a long, weariſome, round- about, 
tedious walk. 


1 

JAU'NTINESS (S.) airineſs, briſknefs, full of 
play and wantonneſs, 

JAUNTS (S.) the fellows or ſpokes of a 
w * 

JAW (S.) the bone in which the teeth of an 
creature grow or are ſet, 

AY (S.) the name of a bird. 

BEX (S.) a wild goat that lives upon ſteep 
rocks, to whom nature has given very large 
horns, which it bends back wards as far as its 
buttocks, fo that it leaps from the higheſt 

ipices, and falls upon its back without 
urting itſelf, becauſe its horns receive and 
break the blow. 

IBIS (S.) a bird” very common in Agype, of 
the ſtork kind, unclean to the Fezws, but 
adored by the Egyptians, upon account of its 
living chiefly upon ſerpents, and their eggs ; 
they are ſaid to be of two ſorts, the black and 
the white, the black ſo peculiar to AZgypr, 
that it is reported they can live in no © 
country; though called black, the feathers of 
its back and wings are coloured like a lap- 
wing, or wood-raven, mixed with green and 
purple feathers, the belly and fides under the 
wings white; its beak is large, hong, and 
of a ſcarlet colour, and ſo are its feet and 
legs; its beak about 18 inches long, its neck 
12 or 14, its body and breaſt as large as 
thoſe of a gooſe, and when its head is under 
its wings, it repreſents the form of a heart; 
after the death of the ibis the Egyptians uſed 
to embalm it, made a ſort of funeral for it, 
and paid it great honours ; it is remarkable in 
this bird, that although it be a water-fowl, 
and lives principally about the N7/e, yet it 
never enters the water; it generally builds its 

neſt in the palm - trees to avoid cats. 

york any liquor congealed together by means 
of cold, 

ICHNEU'MON (S.) an Egyptian rat, or 
ſmall creature that is a great enemy to the 
crocodile. 

I'CHNOGRAPHY (s.) in Perſpe#ive, is the 
view of any thing cut off by a plain parallel 
to the horizon, juſt at the bottom or baſe of 
it; in Arcbitecture and Fortification, it is the 
ground-plane or plat-form upon which the 
building is erected, wherein are contained all 
the out-lines of the ſeparate parts or diviſions 

. of the roome, offices, &c. 

ICHO'GLANS (S.) certain white eunuchs, 
or =_ that attend the grand ſeignior's ſe- 
raglio. 

'CHOR (s.) in Phy/ick, is ſometimes the thin 

watry humour that is in the body, and ſome- 

times the pus or matter that iſſues out of 

ulcers or ſo . 

ICHTHYO'LOGY (S.) a treatiſe or deſcrip- 
tion of fiſhes. 


'CON (S.) the picture, cut, or repreſentation 


— — 


| of any perſon or thing, . 


. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


* 1 D FE. , 
ICONQ'LOGY (S.) the ſcience that deſeribes 
the figures and repreſentations of men and 
deities, and here each is diſtinguiſhed'by ſome 
peculiar characteriſtick, as Saturn is repre- 
ſented like an old man with a ſcythe 5, Jupi- 
ter with a thunder-bo't in his hand, «nd an 
eagle by his fide 3 Neptune with a trideot, 
fitting in his chariot drawn with ſea hot fes; 
Pluto has a fork with two tines riding in a 
chariot with four black horſes ; Cupid has a 
bow and arrows, a quiver and a torch, and 
ſometimes a muffler over his eyes 3 Apollo is 


ſometimes repreſented with a bow and arrows, | 


and ſometimes with a harp ; Mercury has a 
caduceus or wand in his hand, with wings on 
his hat, and at his heels; Mars is armed 
cap-a-pee with a eock, which was conſecrated 
to him; Bacchus appears crowned with ivy, 
armed with a Thyrſus, with a tygers ſkin 
over him, ſometimes drawn with tygers, and 
followed with a train of Menades ; Hercules 
had a lion's ſkin for his ſurtout, with a club 
in his hand; Juno rides in a cloud with a pea- 


ID 0 


IDE'NTITY-($.) the ſameneſs or agreement 


of two or more things with one another, 
I'DEOT ($S,) a perbn that bas not the uſe of 
the rational faculty, nor of being taught to 
diſtinguiſh the good or evil between one act 
and another, By our law, he that can do 


any little neceſſary act, as to merſure a yard 


of cloth, name and diſtinguiſh the days of 
the werk, count twenty, &c, is not deemed 
an idect. 
IDES (S.) 2 term much uſed in the Roman ca- 
lendar, for the diviſion of the months into 
two parts, they were commonly the x5th or 
13th day of the month; in months of 
March, May, July and October, the ides are 
the 15th day; in the reit they fall on the 
13th, becauſe they always follow eight days 
after the nones. | 
I'DIOM(S.) the ſame with D:alef, and is the 
peculiar manner ot expreſſion of one place or 
kingdom different from another, the proprie- 
ty or phraſeology of ſpeech of any people or 
language. , 


cock at her ſide; Venus travelling in a chariot  IDIOMA/TICAL (A.) according to the parti · 


drawn with ſwans or pigeons 3 Pallas has an 
head-picce on, leans upon her ſhield ca led 


Agi, with an owl for her attendant 3 Diana 


is dreſſed like a huntreſs, with bows and ar- 
rows in her hand; Ecret has a fickle and a 
ſheaf, &c, As the Heathens ſo the painters 
have run thoſe emb:ematical expreſſions to 
- great lengths, fo as to repreſent the paſſions 
of the mind, . vices, diſeaſes, &c. by bodily 
terms, too numerous here to recite. | 
FCONISM (S.) a true, lively repreſentation 
a thing, by words or figures. 


_ ICOSAEDRON or ICOSIHE/DRON (s.) a 


ſolid in Geometry, conſiſting of 20 triangular 


pyramids, whoſe vertices meet in the center | 


of a ſphere, that is imagined to circumſeribe 
it, and therefore have their height and baſis 


equal. 

Icy (A.) full of ice, abounding or covered 
with ice, froze, &c. 

IDE'A (S.) that conception of any matter or 
thing that is formed in a perſon's mind upon 
his hearing a relation, or ſeeing the external 
form of any thing, or the repreſentation he 
makes to himſelf upon his thinking of the 


nature and properties of things, ſo far as they || 


occur to his ſenſes, or his underſtanding z and 
this is either Gmple, as all thoſe are that are 
Immediately determined by the ſenſes, as 
heat, cold, ſolidity, coloufs, &c. or complex, 
as are all thoſe which are collected by the fa- 
culties of the mind, exerciſing their proper 
functions of comparing and ſeparating the ſe- 
veral fimple ideas of which the whole con- 
fiſts, and making ſuch proper concluſions as 
are neceſſary. 
IDEAL (A.) imaginary, exiſting no where but 
in thought; alſo of, or relating to an idea. 
IDE'NTICK or I DENTICAL (A.) the ſame 
very individual perſon or thing ſpoken of, 


cular manner of expretiion, or phraſe of any 
language or peop v. 

IDIO'PAT HY (S.) the natural inclination, 
love or affection that a perſon has to ſome 
particular thing. 

I'DLE (A.) lazy, ſlothful, uninduftrious, not 
willing to work. 0 
I'DLENESS (S.) the habit or cuſtom of being 

ſlothful, unwiling to work, and lazy. 

I'DLY (Part), atter an indolent, careleſs, ſloth- 
ful, negligent manner. 

DO (S.) properly ſignifies the image, ſtatue, 
or repreſentation of ſome falſe deity ; but in a 
large Senſe, any thing but the true God that 
a perſon lets his affections upon, and pays 
particular reſpect to, eſpecially in a religious 
way, as the ſun, moon, ſtars, a wife, child, 
huſband, &c. may be called an 1dol; the 
ſun and ſtars were the firſt idols, and the na- 
tions either through fear or flattery, that had 
valiant princes, upon their death, amuſed the 
vulgar with their being tranſlated into Hea- 
ven, and changed into ftars, and ſo worſhipped 
them 3 as, Iius under the name of Saturn, 


Sc. afterwards beaſts tat were either pecu- 


liarly hurtful or uſeful were transformed into 
deities, ſome out of fear, others out of vene- 
ration, as the ox, &c, The Heathens had 
formerly, and too many fill, dels of all 
ſorts, and of every kind of matter, as gold, 
ſilver, braſs, fone, wood, earth, &c. alſo 
the ſtars, ſpirits, men, animals, rivers, plants 
and elements, were the ſubject and model of 
them; too much of this is now practiſed in 
the church of Rome, whoſe extravagant ve- 
neration for the images and pictures of ſaints, 
eſpeciaily the Virgin Mary, and the pretended 


efficacy and power they attribute to the croſs, 
R 


JER 
latry in their worſhip, though they p 
to dhe only true religion of Jeſus Chriſt, 
ID&'LATRY. (S.) the ſuperſtitious worſhip 
which is paid to idols and falſe gods, and is in 
general underſtood of all impious, ſuperſtiti- 
ous, and ſacrilegious worſhip. : 
IDO'LATER (S.) a perſon that pays divine a- 
doration to ſomething beſides the true God, a 
worſhipper of idols or fille gods. 
IDOLATRYZING (S.) a complying with, 
or conſenting to the worſhip of falſe gods or 


idols. 
IDO/ LATROUS (A.) after the manner of | 


idolaters. 

IDOLVZE (V.) to fondle, ſet an extream va- 
lue, love, or eſteem upon any thing, to wor- 
ſhip or pay divine hononrs to any creature. 

YDYL or IDY”LLION (S.) a pleaſant, gay, di- 
verting poem, containing a narratian of agree- 
able adventures. 

JEA'LOUS (A.) very tender, watchful, care- 


ful, and choice of a thing ; alſo ſuſpicious and | 


-Fearful of a rival. | 

JEA'LOUSY or JEALOUSNESS (S.) ſuſpi- 
cion, miſtruſt ; alſocare, watchfulneſs, &c. 

JEAT or JETT (S.) by ſome called black 
amber, is a mineral or foſſi extreamly black, 
compoſed of a bituminous juice in the earth, 
of the nature of coal. 

JEER or JEAR (V.) to mock, deride, make 
game of, or at, to ſcorn, ridicule, &c. | 

EJU'NE (A.) dry, barren, &c. 

ELLV (S.) a congealed 9 commonly 
made by boiling meat very much, and letting 
the broth or liquor grow cold, when it be- 
comes a ſolid maſs like fize, &c. 

JE'NNETS or GE'NNETS (S.) ſmall, ſwift 
Spaniſh horſes. 
JEO'FAIL (S.) in Law, is an error in pleading 


a cauſe, ot not rightly and judiciouſly ſtating 


it, for which it is very difficult to find a re- 
medy. 

JEO'PARDY (S.) hazatd, danger, great tiſk, 
or improbability of ſucceſs. 

IEROGUER or JE'RKER (S.) an officer be- 
Jonging to the Cuſtom- Houſe, Exciſe-Office, 

Sc. who overſees and re-examines the wai- 
ters, gaugers, &c. accompts. 

JERK (S.) a ſudden, haſty, ſmart laſh with 
a whip, rod, &c. alſo a ſnatch, pull, or 
catching of any thing from a perſon haſtily. 

JERK (V.) to correct by re-examining an ac- 
count or affair; to laſh, whip, jolt, ſnatch, 
&c. ſuddenly, or at unawares. | 

JERKING (S.) the act of examining, whip- 

ping, laſhing, &c. alſo a ſhort upper coat; 

alſo a male hawk. : 

JE'ROMANCY (S.) divination by ſacrifices, 
collected firſt from the external motions of 
the victim, then from its entrails, &c. ; 

JERSEY (S.) an iſland on the coaſt of Vor- 
mandy, formerly a part of that dukedome, 
but now annexed to the county of Sourbamp- 

| fon; this and Guernſey being all that remains 


, 
Þ 


RE” 


JES 


to the kings of England of their anciently 
ge dominions in France; it is ſituated in 
the bay of St. Michael, betwixt tw" pro- 
montories, from the ſhores where fit les 
about five miles to the weſt, and thirty from 
England on the ſouth ; the inh»bitants ſpeak 
a fort of Norman French ; it contains twelve 
pariſhes and two caſtles, being abvut twelve 
mil:s long, and between fix and ſeven broad 3 
it produces all manner of trees, fruits, rwots, 
flowers, medicinal plants, ſcented, or tor 
the kitchen, and of late years cyder has 
brought malt liquor into much neglect, their 
arable grounds being much of it turned into 
gardens and orchards, and the impr vement 
of navigat on, manufactures, and commerce, 
has much contributed to the neglecting of 
huſbandry ; the honey of this iſland is re- 
ported to be the beſt that is any where to be 
found ; it is plentifully ſupplied with excellent 
freſh ſprings 5 their beef and mutton are ge- 
nerally very ſmall, but finely taſted ; the fa- 
mous ſoland geeſe ate bred herez the air is 
temperate, and the whole iſland healthy; the 
capital is St. Helier, which is a handſome, 
well-built town, ſituate near the ſea, and 
contains about a thouſand inhabitants; jt is 
the ordinary ſeat of juſtice,'and has a market 
every Saturday in the nature of a fair, where 
gentlememen meet for converſation as well as 
. bufineſs ; the governor has the military au- 
thority, and the bailiff the civil. | 


JERU'SALEM (S.) the capital city of the 


Holy Land, which the Turks call Cuts; it is 
ſometimes called the city of David, the city 
of Peace, &c. it belongs to the tribe of Ben. 
jamin, but was commonly eſteemed a part of 
Judea, and ſo peopled with Priefts that in 
the time of David and Solomos their number 


was 36,000; it is generally ſuppoſed that 


Melchiſedech founded it, and called it Salem; 
it was afterwards taken by the Jebufitet, 
who called a fort they built in it Febus, 
which they kept pofſfeſſion of till David 
drove them out; here Solomon his ſon built 
the famous Jewiſb temple, and ſurrounded 
the whole with prodigious walls ; this city 
was taken from, and re-tak en by the Fews 
many times, till at laſt Titus Veſpa ſian be- 
ſieged it at Eaſter, when a vaſt aſſembly of 
Fervs from all parts were in it, and which 
by their numbers ſoon made provifions ſo 
exceedingly ſcarce, that human fleſh was eat- 
en ; in about five months he took the whole, 
plundered, burnt, and deftroyed it in ſuch a 
manner, that it was literally accompliſhed 
what Chriſt propheſied of it, vi. that one 
ſtone ſhould not be left upon another. 

JE'SSAMIN (S) a ſpreading ſhrub, ſomewhat 
like a vine, that bears excecding fragrant 
flowers; in Heraldry, it is the ſame with 
Argent or white. 

JESSES (S.) the leathers or ſtraps that are put 
over a hawk's legs, &c. 
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TesT (s.) a pleaſant, witty. turn of thought | | 


JES 


or expreſſion; alſo a falſity, lie, or ſtory, 


JEST (V.) to play the wanton with words, 


JE'STER (s.) a merry, witty punſter, of jo- 


to ſpeak one thing and mean another, a 
friendly, jocoſe liberty, whereby a perſon's 
oral may be reformed if well applied and 
taken. 


cole perſon, ſometimes kept by Princes, to 
inform them of their own, or others failings, 
under the diſguiſe of £ waggiſh ſtory, &c. 


JE'SUATES (S.) a religious order founded by 


St. Fobn Columbinus of Sienna, in the 14th 
century; it had many privileges granted them 
by ſundry popes, but in 1668, pope Clement 
IX. aboliſhed this order ; they worked for 
their livelihood, and intermeddled with nei- 


* ther civil nor eccleſiaſtick affairs. 
JE'SUITED (A.) one influenced by the opini- 


* 


1 E'SUITES (s.) monks of the ſociety of Jeſus, | 


” 


ons, advices, or practices of the Jeſuits, a fa- 
vourer or abetter of them. 


called by the council of Trent regular clerks ; 
Ignatius Loyala founded this order, annd1 534 3 
Pope Pan III. founded it wiva wore in 1539, 
and the following year approved it by an au- 
thentick bull, dated Sept. 27, by which their 
number was not to exceed 60 ; but that clog 
was taken off, March 14, 1543, by another 


bull; the popes Fulius III. Pius V. and Gre- 


gy XIII. and divers others, have confirmed 


and granted ſuch privileges to this ſociety as 


render them exorbitantly powerful and nu- 


. merous, notwithſtanding their ſeditious writ- 


ings have occafioned them to be diſcounte- 


nanced in ſeveral governments in Chriſtendom, 


that own the Rom:iſp religion. 


JESUTTICAL (A. like to, or after the man- 


ner of the Jeſuits ; and in common Speech, 
means artfu], dubious, or equivocal. 


JESUITS BAKK (s.) the rind of a certain 


tree in the Weſft- Indies, found out by ſome 
Romiſh miſſionaries to be an effectual remedy 
for agues, &c. 

E'SUS (S.) or as the Hebrews pronounce it 
Feboſhua or FJeſbun, ſigniſies a Saviour; a- 


mog the Fetus, there were ſeveral of this 


name, one 3 famous general that ſucceeded 
Moſes, and that compleated the conqueſt of 
Canaan, and ſettled each tribe in its paſſeſſi- 
on; this by way of diſtinction is called the 
Jon of Nun; another of this name, called 
the ſon of Sirach, who about the year of 
me world 3798, gathered Solemon's ſentences 
together, and compoſed in Hebrew the book 
of Cecleſaßicus, which was tranſlated by his 


_ Erandion who was of the ſame name ; but 


the Chriſtians take little notice of this name, 


but as applied to Chriſt, the ſon of God; the 


true Meſhah and Saviour of the wor d, be- 
gotten of the Father before all ages, equal to, 
and con · ſubſtantial with the Father as to the 
divine nature, and of the ſame ſubſſance with 
the Virgin Mary his mother, as to his human 


patriarchs, the vati 
Gentiles, and the glory, happineſs, and con- 
ſolation of the Chriſtians z though 
have, yet no one ever bore this name wi 
ſo much juſtice, nor ſo perfectly fulfilled the 
fignification of it as our Feſus. Chrift, who 
hath ſaved us from fin and hell, and hath 
rchaſed heaven for us by the price of his 
Authors differ much as to the preciſe 
year when Chriſt was born ; the Greeks differ 
from the Latins no leſs than 1500 years; the 


computation of time from Chrift's birth was 
firſt begun by Dionyfius Exiguus, about 527, 
but was not generally uſed in the weſt until 
$70,” but was never uſed in the eaſt at all, 
they ſtill reckoning from the creation, 


JE'SUS CHRIST (S.) the name of a military 


order in Portuga/, and alſo of another inſti- 
tuted by pope Fobn XXII. in 1320 at Avig- 
non, who carried a golden croſs enamelled red. 


JET or 2 (S.) a corner or part of a 


J 


JETT 


J 


thing that ſtands out beyond the reſt of it ; 
alſo of the colour or like to fer. 

E'TSAM, JE'TSON, or FLOTSON (s.) 
ſach goods, or part of a ſhip's cargo which in 
a ſtorm have been caſt over-board, or after a 
ſhipwreck are drove upon the ſhore, and be- 
long to the lord high-admiral: = 

(S.) a hard, brittle ſtone, that when 
poliſhed is of a moſt cyrious black colour. 

E'WEL (S.) any valuable or precious thing, 
but particularly applied to diamonds, ru- 


bies, &c. 
JE'WELLER (S.) a worker upon, of dealer 


in diamonds, pearls, &c. 


JE'WEL-OFFICE (8.) an office belonging to 


J 


JEWS (S.) thole 


the crown, that takes care of faſhioning and 


weighing the king's plate, which they deli- 
* out by warrants from the lord chamber- 
im. 

EWISH (A.) like to, or after the manner of 
the Fews, or fomething belonging or apper- 
taining to the Fetus. | 

that were formerly 

called Hebrews or Ifraelites; they took this 
name at their return from the captivity of 

Babylon, and have retained it ever fince, it 

coming from Fudab, which was the only 

tribe that made any confiderable figure at that 
time among them; their economy, both 
civil and military, and alſo their religious 
cuſtoms, is much of it related in the Old 

Teſtament, only ſhall here obſerve, that a- 

mong the modern Ferwws, when any perſon is 

buried, his neareſt relations, ſuch as father, 
mother, child, wife, huſband, brother, ſiſter, 

e. keep the houſe a week after the funeral, 

fitting on the ground all the while, excepting 

on the ſabbath · day, When they go to pray- 
ers ; during this week they are neither to 
work nor diſpatch any buſineſs ; the huſband 


- 


n * * 

1H S 
and wife are to lodge a ſunder, and there 
come people morning and evening to jay the 
cuſtomary prayers with theſe relations, which 
is concluded with a prayer for the ſoul of the 
deceaſed ; ſome repeat prayers for their friends 
ſouls in the ſynagogue, every morning for 
eleven months together after this week is ex- 
pired, which ariſes from an opinion they have, 
that the bleſſed enjoy the beatifick viſion in 
Paradiſe or Gan- Heden, and that the wicked 
are tormented in Hell or Gbeinam; and that 
though ſome will be damned to all eternity, 
yet others only for a time; others among 
them believe the tranſmigration, and that 
at death the ſoul paſſes out of one body 
into another; when they excommunicate any 
perſon, they curſe him publickly, and during 
the time this lafts no Few muſt come within 
two yards of him, which laſts till he has 
performed penance, and a rabbin bleſſes him; 
their confeſſions are general, and only uſed 

in their devotions to God Almighty, and not 
to any particular prieſt. 

JEW'S-HARP or TRUMP (S.) a mock fort 
of muſical inftrument that children play with. 

IF (Part.) a word by which ſome condition or 
_ circumſtance of a thing is expreſſed, 

IGNIS FA'TUUS (.) a meteor that ariſes in 
_ damp places, and which ſhines like fire in the 
dark, the ſame with Fack a /anthorn, or 

Vill with a wiſp, &c. 

IGNITION: S.) a Chymical Term, for heat-| 
ing metal red hot, as Smiths do iron. 
IGNO BLE (A.] mean, baſe, unworthy, un- 
* generous, below the dignity of 7 

2 thing of no value or eſteem. * 

IGNOMINIOUS (A.) diſhonourable, mean, 
" ſhameful, reproachful, or diſgraceful. 

I*"GNOMINY (S.) ſhame, diſgrace, reprozch,, 
diſhonour, &c. 

IGNORA*MUS (S.) a word uſed by the grand 
inqueſt, impanelled in the inquiſition of cauſes 
criminal and publick, written upon the bill, 
when they diſlike their evidence, or think it 
defective or weak ; the conſequence of which 

* bs, that all farther enquiry upon that party 
for that fault is thereby ſtopt, and he diſ- 
charged without further anſwer; alſo a name 
of reproach for a raw, unſkilful, or unqua- 
lified perſon, to diſcharge any office or truſt. 

TV'GNORANCE or FGNORANTNESS (S.) 
unſkilfulneſs, want of knowledge. ' 

IGNORANT (A:) unknowing, uninſtructed, 
untaught ; alſo innocent. 

I. H. S. theſe three letters are frequently em- 

droidered upon the velvet hangings of the 
communion-tables in churches, and generally 
ſignifie, Feſus bominum Sale tor, or ' Jeſus 

the Saviour of men is worſhipped here ; others 


explain it by Jeſus borginum ſanctiſimus, x | 


Jeſus the moſt holy of men; but this is ſup» 


poſed to lean too much towards Socinianiſm, 
and therefore the former is eſteemed the moſt 
orthodox, interpretation, | 


ILL 


JIG (S.) a briſk, merry dance, or airy, light 

tune; alſo an arch, merry trick. Wh 

JILL (S.) a ſmall wine-meaſure containing a 
rter of a pint, 


ALT (S.) # tricking, intriguing harlot, a 


lewd trumpet or whore. 

JILTING (A.) acting the tricks, ſhams, and 

deceits of a whore or jilt. | 

JINGLE (V.) to make a tink ling noiſe like 

: horſes bells; alſo to rhime only, or make 
verſes without ſenſe. 


horſes bells, or the ringing of money that 

chinks in the pocket, a ſhaken bag, &c. 

FLCHESTER or I'VELCHESTER (S.) an 

ancient corporation town in Somerſet ſpire, ſi- 

tuate on the Twel, over which it has a good 
bridge; it is governed by a bailiff and twelve 
burgeſſes, it ſends two members to parlia- 
ment; has a tolerable market weekly on 

Wedneſday+ diſtant from London 104 com- 

puted, and 125 meaſured miles, 

FLET-HOLE oe OY'LET- HOLE (S.) a 

ſmall round hole made in a garment, — 

of which are ſecured from fuzzring out, 
being wrought with thread or filk very cloſe, 
in order to lace or tie it. 

FLFORDCOMB or I'LFARCOMB (S.) ia 
Devonſhire, a pretty fafe harbour for ſhips, by 
reaſon of a pile built there; the town conſiſts 
of ohe fireet, about a mile in length from 
the church to the harbour; diftant from 
London 154 computed, and 179 meaſured miles. 

VLIA (S.) in Anatomy, is the fide-parts of the 
lower belly between the laſt rib; the privities, 
and the ſmall guts; alſo the name of king 
Numitor's daughter, who being a veſtal vir- 
gin, the ſay Mars got with child, and 
at her delivery ſne brought forth Remus and 
Romulus the founders of Rome, for which fact 
ſhe was ſet into the ground alive, and the 
children expoſed on the 'banks of the river 
Tiber, where Fauſtulus the king's ſhepherd 
found, and took them up and nurſed them. 

I'LIACK PASSION (S.) a dangerous diſeaſe, 
conſiſting in the expulſion of feculent matter 
by the mouth, accompanied with a ſwelbng 
of the lower ventricle, an intenſe pain, and a 
total conſtipation. 

I'LIAD (S.) the name of the firſt of Homer's 
poems, wrote upon the ſiege of Troy and rape 

of Helen, ſuppoſed to be both the firſt, and 
moſt perfect poem that was ever wrote in the 
world. | 

ILLA*TION (S.) an inſerence or conſequence 
drawn from ſome preceding arguments. 

ILLE'GAE (A.) unlawful, unfair, contrary to 
the known laws of a country. 

ILLEOATLITV or | ILLE'GALNESS (S.) 
oppoſition ot conttariety to the known laws 
of any place. | ** 

ILLEGITIMATE (A.) unlawfu!, irregular, 

--" appliel to children got and born out of wed- 

lock, which cannot inherit by right of birth. 
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JINGLING (S.) a tinkling noiſe of carriers 
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1 | 
any part of their parents eſtate, but what is 
bequeathed by will to them. n 
ILLE'VIABLE (A.) ſomething in the law 
that cannot be levied for which reaſon a debt 
or due ſo circumſtanced, is endorſed nir. 
IuLTCIT (A.) unfair, unjuſtifiable, volaw- 
ful, clandeſtine. * | 
IKLVTERATE (A.) ignorant, unlearned, un- 
Kilful, &c. | Py ' 
ILL-NA'TURE (S.) ſurlineſs, crofſaeſs, pee- 
avihoeſr, moroſeneſe. 
ILL@'GICAL;{A.). contrary to, or againſt 
the rules of logic; irrational, unreaſonabie. 


ILV DE (V.) to deride, ſcoft, mock, jeer,} 


banter, or ſet at nought. 
ILLU"MINATE (V.) to enlighten, ornament, 
.emoe-liſh or adorn. | 
ILLUMINA'TI(S.) a ſect called by the Spa- 
niardi Alumbrados, who after their ſuppreſ- 
ſion in S$p21n ſprung up again in France; a- 
mong other . extrayagancies, they affirmed, 
that a ſyſtem of belief and practice had been 
revealed to friar Antbony Buchuet one of their 
leaders, which exceeded every thing Chriſtia- 
. nity had yet been acquainted with; that by 
virtue of this method people might improve 
in a ſhort time to the ſame degree of perfec- 
tion and glory, which the ſaints and bleſſed 
virgin had attained to; that this improvement 
might be carried on to ſuch a union, that all 
our actions would be deified, and when they 
were raiſed to this pitch, they were to refign 
their minds wholly to God's diſpoſal, without 
producing any act themſelves; that none of 
the doftors of the church knew any thing of 
devotion 3 that in ten years time their doc- 
ttine would be received all the world over, 
and that then there would be no occaſion for 
prieſts, and ſuch other religious diſtinctions. 
ILLUMINA”TION (S.) che act of emitting 
light from any luminous body; alſo the paint- 
jag, Siloing, or adorriug of frames, pictures, 
maps, & c- * 18 N 
ALLU'MINED (A.) an old church word, or 
name fer thoſe, who were newly baptized, ſo 
called from a taper they held in their hand at 
the performing the ceremony, as a ſymbol of 
the faith and grace received in that ſacrament. 
- ILLU'SION (S.) a cheat, deception, impoſi - 
tion, falſe appt arance, &c. . .* 
ILLU'SIVE or ILLU'SORY (A.) deceitful, 
cheating. n M 
ILLUSTRATE (V.) to make evident, plain, 
or clear, to expound, explain, or take away 
difficulties, 3 
'TLLUSTRA'*TION (S.) the act of making 
plain, evident, clear, or eaſy to be underftood, 
ILLUSTRIOUS (A) famous, eminent, te- 
now ned, noble, exce lent. n 
YLMINSTER (S.) in S»merſetfhire, a pretty 


Urte town, whoſe market is weckly on Sa- 
turday gz diitant from London 113 computed, | 


and 138 meaſured miles. 
. Eaft VLSLEY (S.) in Berkſhire, a mean town, 
whote market is weekly on Wedneſday for 


| 


R 
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ſheep,, whither great numbers are copſtagtly 
bought from the Downs near it, which yield 


excellent paſtyre for them; diſtant from Lon- 
don 44 computed, and 51 meaſured miles. 
I'MAGE (S.) the ſhape, figure, repreſentation, 
ſimilitude, or likeneſs of any thing, particu- 
larly in the way of carving or modelling ; it 
is of Jong ſtanding, that. theſe images have 
been introduced into religion, at firſt by way 
of ornament, and then through an extream 
ſuperſtition they became idols, and were, and 
ſtill are, worſhipped with divine honours ; 
they had alſo civil uſes for good purpoſes, 
eſpecially among the Romans, who put upder- 
neath the buſtces and ſtatues of theit fore- 
fathers, the noble exploits they had done, 
their origin and improvement in commendable 
actions, to excite their children to da the 
like ; ſometimes we apply it to the idea 01 
repreſentation that any thing external raiſes 
in the mind of the beholder ; in Diſcourſe, ic 
is thoſe proper expreſſions a perſon chooſes to 
explain himſelf by upon any ſubject, fo as 
the bearer may readily. conceive the meaning 
of the diſcourſe. h 
IMAGERY (S.) all forts of works that re- 
preſent the ſhapes of men or creatures, 
whether it be tapeſtry, painting, or em- 
brpidery, but more <ſpecially carving. 
IMA'GINABLE (A.) any thing that may be 
canceived, comprebended, or imagined by ot 
in the mind of a perſon, J 
IMA*'GINARY (A.) ſomething that exiſts 
only in thought, but has no real being; 
fancitul, fentaſtick. 
IMAGINA'TION (S.) thought, conception, 
idea, or that faculty of the mind or ſoul, 


tions of external things, and thereby be- 
comes capable of concluding.or agreeing upon 
what is fitting to be done or let alone. 
IMAGINA'TIVE (A.) whimſical, full of un- 
| ſettled thoughts and various repreſentations 
of the ſame thing. | | 
IMA'GINE (V.) i think, ase, oppo 
ancy. Ws 
| I'MAM (S.) among the Turks, is a head, chief, 
ruler or governor of a congregation or moſque, 
and by way of eminence, it ſignifies him who 
has the ſupream authority both in ſpirituals 
and temporals ; the ſubordinato imams which 
are in moſt cities, are only concerned in reli- 
gious matters, and by it is commonly meant 
the right and lawful ſucceſſor of Mabemer, 
and are in particular moſques much like our 
pari -prieſts, ” - tk &d 1 L = 
IMBA'LM (V.) to prepare a dead carcaſe by 
| pickling or covering it with ointments, ſpices, 
5 &c. ſo as it will not putrfy, corrupt, ft ink, 
or rot away, a method much practiſed by 
the Ancients, and fill by the caſlern na- 
tions. 0 r 
| IMBA'RGO (s.) a prohibition or ſtop put to 
veſſek or ſhips, to prevent their going 14a 
| ö a 


- - whereby it ſces and compares the repreſenta- 
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u port or harbour; alſo the forbidding any 

perſon or commodity from going out of, or 

coming into a nation by 22 authority. 

IMBA RK (V.) to go on ſhipboard, to engage, 
lit, or enter into any buſineſs, to undertake, 
or go on with an affair. 2 

IMBA'RKMENT (5.) the entering or going 
on ſhipboard; the beginning or eſpouſing an 
affair, intereſt, or buſineſs. G04 

IMBA'SE.(V,) to make metals, &c, worſe or 
meaner, by mixing copper with gold, &c. 

IMBA'TTLE (V.) to arrange, draw up, or 
make an army ready for battle. 

IMBECULLITY (S.) weakneſs; impotency, 

| fecbleneſs, or incapacity of body or mind, for 
doing of any affair ar bufineſs, 0 

IMBE'LLISH (V.) to beautify, ornament, or 
ſet off any thing by words or actions. 

IMBE'LLISHING or IMBE'LLISHMENT 
(S.) a decoration, ornament, or beaunitying. 

IMBE'ZZLE (V.) to waſte, deſtroy, purloin, 
or ſteal privately any thing committed to a 
perſon's truſt. | £4 

IMBE*ZZLEMENT (S.) a ſtealing, waſting, 
or miſapplying of any thing, 5 

IMBTBE (v.) to ſuck, receive, or drink up 
any moiſture ; alſo to be tinctured with, or a 
favourer of any particular opinions by educa- 
tion or otherwiſe. 

IMBIBI'TION (S.) the chymiſts term for 
any ſpungeous or porous body taking in, ſuck - 
ing or drinking up any ſort of liquor or moiſ- 
ture. 

IMBUTTER (V.) to make or render any 
thing very bitter, to exaſperate or ſtir up « 
perſon by making or rendering their caſe or 

condition worſe than otherwiſe it would be, 
by ſome unkind or harſh re flections, or con- 
ditions to be done or performed. 

IMBO'DY (V.) to incorporate or mix ſeveral 

_ bodies into one maſs, heap, or lump, as me- 
tals, phyfical ingredients, &c, 

IMBO'LDEN (V.) to encourage, hearten, or 
make bold. 

IMBO'SOM (V.) to hide, conceal, encloſe, or 
ſhut up in the boſom, 

IMBO'SS (V.) to cover any thing with orna- 
mental 2 of carved work, needle- work, 
&c, in Hunting, it is to cbace a deer into a 
thicket, ; 

IMBO'SSMENT or IMBO/5SING (S.) any 
ornament made or raiſed upon any thing by 
carving, embroidery, &c. 

IMBO'WEL (V.) to cut or take out the bow- 
els of any perſon or creature. 

IMBRA'CERY (S.) a Law Term for tamper- 
ing with, or endeavouring to corrupt a jury 
by bribes, &c. 

IMBROVDER (v.) to make flowers or other 
ornaments upon cloth, &c. with gold, ſilver, 
filk, Kc. in needle- work. 

IMBROYDERER(S. )a perſon that imbroiders. 

aer (S.) the wK of an imbroi- 


IMM 


IMBRO'IL (V.) to bring or engage a perfon 
or ſtate into a quarrel, to put into contuſion, 
trouble, or diſorder. 

IMBRU'E (V.) to wet, dip, or moiſten; and 
is commonly applied to a perſon that kills or 
murders another, 

IMBU'E (V.) to ſeaſon, cultivate, or improve 
a child or other perſon with the foundations, 
ſeeds, or principles of vit tue, ſcience, and pro- 
fitable knowledge, &c. 

IMBURSE (V,) to become a partner, or lay 
in a ſtack of money, wares, & c. with an- 
other. 

IMBU/RSEMENTS (S.) expences,charges,&c. 

I'MiTABLE (A.) that may or can be copied 
or imitated. 

IMITATE (V.] to copy, do, or make ſome- 
thing like to another perſon or thing, a 

IMIT A*TION (S.) the act of doing or ſtriving 
to copy alter or become like to another perſon 
or thing. * 

IMITA TOR or IMITA'TRIX (S.) he or 
ſhe that copies after another perſon or thing. 

IMMA'CULATE (A.) pure, perfect, without 
blemiſh, undefiled. 

IMMANENT (A.) abiding, remaining, in- 
herent, &c, 

IMMA'NENESSor IMMA'NITY (S.)fierce- 
neſs, cruelty, monſtrouſneſs, unmanageable- 
nels, &c. 

IMMARCE'SSIBLE (A.) unchangeable, that 
never fades or decays, &c. | 
IMMATE'RIAL (A.) a being not compoſed 
of body or matter, as God, the foul, &c. 
alſo a thing of little moment, value, or con- 

cern. 

IMMATERIA'LITY or IM MATERIAL - 
NESS (S.) the ſpiritual exiſtence of what is 
not made of matter; alſo any thing that is 
not to the pdrpoſe. 

IMMATURE (A.) raſh, haſty, inconſiderate, 
raw, unripe, unfit to be done. 

IMMATURELY (Part.) done out of due or 
proper time, betore every part of a thing or 
affair was brought to perfection. 

IMME'DIATE (A.) that is capable to do a 
thing without means, or progreſſively ; alſo 
the time -preſent, now, at this inftant or 
juncture, | 

IMMEDICABLE (A.) uncurable, beyond 
the reach or power of medicine or phy ſick. 

IMMEMORABLE (A.) unworthy of re- 
membrance, that dees not deſerve notice, 
worthleſs. 

IMMEMO'RIAL A.) that cannot be tremem- 
bered, that is paſt, beyond, cr beture the 
memory of any perſon livieg; in a Law 
Senſe, time immemarial is befere the' reign 
of Edward II. 

IMME'NSE (A.) that cannot be circurn- 
ſcribed by time or place, or overcome by 
power, &c, 

IMME'NSENESS or IMME'/NSITY (S.) 
unmeaſurable, unnumberable, that car not be 

i N 10 


IMP. 
fo much 89 conceived, prodigiouſly great, 
| ly extenfive, &c. | n 
IMME'NSURABLE (A.) that cannot be 
, meaſured. | | 
IMME'RGE (V.) to cover all over, to plunge 
or dip any thing in water, &c. 
IMME'RSE (V.) to bury, or wholly plunge 
any thing or perſon under water. 
IMMERSION (s.) a dipping or plunging in, 
or covering with water; with the Chymifts, 
it is the putting metals and minerals into 
_ ſome cortoſiye matter, to reduce them to 
powder ; with the Aſtronomers, it is one pla- 
net's being hid or covered with or by the ſha- 
dow of another. | 


IMMETHO'DICAL (A.) irregular, diſor- 

_ derly, confuſed, 

I'MMINENT (A.) apparent, viſible, juſt at 
hand, threatning, or hanging over a perſon's 


head. | 
IMMINU'TION s.) diminiſhing, lefſening, 
&c. 
IMMOBTLITY (S.) fixedneſs, ſt edfaſtneſs, 


unmoveableneſs. 
IMMO'DERATE (A.) exceſſive, without all 
bounds. 
IMMO'DEST (A.) contrary to the rules of 
decency, good - rs and virtue, and is 
commonly applied to laſcivious, wanton, 
bawdy diſcourſe. 
IMMOLATION (S.) a ſacrificing, or offering 
up of any thing. 


P 
IMMO'RAL (A.) rude, unmannerly, irreli- 
__ gious, profane, 
IMMORA'LITY (3.) all ſorts of diſorder 
behaviour, particularly that which is levell 
inſt the principles of religion, 48 
IMMO RT AL. (A.) that has no end, that 
never dies, expires, or ceaſes to be. 4 
IMMORTA'LITY (S.) the ftate of unchan- 
eableneſs, or never dying or altering. 
MORTALTZ E (V.) to render or make 
E durable, memorable, famous, or 
appy · N 
IMMO'VEABLE (A) that cannot be altered, 
changed, ſhaken, or removed; alſo one whoſe 
mind and reſolutions is ſo fixed, that no ar- 
guments whatever can make any impreſſion 


upon. 
IMMU'NITIES (S.) certain exemptions, pri- 
vileges, or freedoms from taxes, offices, &c. 
granted. to a perſon, city, or people, by a 


prince &c. 
ITMMU/RE (V.) to ſhut up, or incloſe within 
town walls, 
IMMU”TABLE (A.) that is by nature un- 
_ changeable , fixed, unalterable. 
IMP (V.) to inoculate or ingraft a tree, &c. as, 
the gardeners do, | 
IMP (S.) a familiar, or ſpirit, a ſubordinate 
devil or demon, ſuppoſed to wait upon witch- 
es, Kc. alſoa wicked, bold, impudent child. 
IMPATER (V.) to weaken, wear out, detri- 
ment, or hurt any thing, 


| 
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IMPA'LE (V.) to ſurround or incloſe a 


pole through the body of 'a-malefactor or 
other perſon, by way of - puniſhment, with 
death; in Heraldry, it is to put a man and 
his wife's coat of arms both into one eſcut- 
cheon, his on the tight-band, and hers on 
the left. | 

IMPA*LPABLE (A.) that cannot be ſeen or 
felt, by reaſon of its exceeding ſmallnefs, by 
the common natural organs of ſenſe; without 
the aſſiſlance of art. 

IMPANNEL (V.) to enrol the names of a 


jury to try a cavſe. 

IMPA "REED (A.) incloſed, fenced, or taken 
in for a park. 

IMPA*RLANCE (S.) in Law; is a motion 
made in court, on the account” of the de- 
mandant by the tenant, or declaration of the 
plantiff by the defendant, whereby he erayeth 
reſpite, or another day to put in his anſwer, 

] _ is ſome times general and ſometimes ſpe- 

IMPART (V.) to communicate or reveal 
ſomething to a perſon that he did not know 
before 3 alſo to give relief or aſſiſtance to a 
perſon that ſtands in need thereof. 

IMPA'RTIAL (A.) unbiaſſed, fair, juſt, bo- 
nourable. 

IMPARTIA'LITY or IMPARTIALNESS 
(S.) that honeſt and juſt diſpoſition of mind 
or regular way of acting betweep different 
parties, that does not prefer one perſon or 
thing before or above another, but acts and 
determines juſt as the truth or falſhood ap- 
peats or deſerves. 

IMPA'SSABLE or IMPA'SSIBLE (A.) that 
which is exempt from ſuffering; that cannot 
be altered or a by pain; alſo any thing, 
road, or place that cannot be gone through, 

IMPA*TIENCEorIMPA"TIENTNESS (S.) 
a reſtleſſneſs or unea ſineſs of mind, a haſty. 
diſpoſition, or incapacity to bear diſappoint- 
ments, or any fort of trouble or vexation. 

oi or fa Vane fiery, angry, that 
cannot ſtay till a ching is done, or the truth 
found out by proper examination, uneaſy, 
anxious, &c. 

IMPATRONTZE (V.) to put into the full 
poſſeſſion of a benefice, or profit arifing from 
church · lands or tythes. 

IM PEACH (V.) to accuſe of a crime, as fe- 
lony, trea ſon, murder, &c. : | 

IMPEA*CHABLE (A.) that is liable to be 
informed againſt, or accuſed of a crime. 

IMPEA*'CHMENT (S.) an accuſation or in- 
formation laid or made againſt any one; and 
in Law impeachment of the waſte, is a prohi- 
bition or hindrance of any perſon's making 

_ waſte, that is, of cutting timber, c. from 
off the land he occupies, | 

IMPE'DE (V.) to hinder, top, prevent; or 


CC . 
IMPEDIMENT (s.) any hindrance, ſtop or 
obſtruction Whatever. | 


IMPE'L 
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or place with Rakes ; alſo to thruſt a flake or 
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IMP 
IE (V.) to thruft, drive, or force a per- 
yr” vey forward. Wen 
IMPE'ND (V.) to hang over a perſon's head, 
to be continually threatning with danger or 
puniſhment. 
IMPE/NDING or IMPE'NDENT (A,) any 
that hangs Juſt "ready to fall, and com- 
monly. means ſome danger or puniſhment 
that immediately threatens a nation or per- 


ſon, &c. ; 
IMPE'NETRABLE (A.) that cannot be pier- 
ced, paſſed or gone through ; alſo that is 
invincibly obſtinate. | 
IMPE'NITENCE, IMPE'NITENCY, or 
IMPE'NITEN TNESS (S.) a hardened ſtate 
or condition that a perſon's mind is brought 
into, by habitually doing wicked actions, ſo 
that at laſt he has no remorſe or conſciouſneſs, 
or at leaſt no contrition frem them. 
IMPE'NITENT (A.) obdurate, unrelenting, 
that has no ſorrow for fin, &c. 
IMPE'RATIVE (A.) commanding, ordering, 
or appointing ſomething to be done, or forborn 
by another. 
IMPERCE/PTIBLE (A.) that cannot be diſ- 
cerned, ſeen, or perceived , 
IMPERFECT (A) unfiniſhed, untipe, that 
wants ſomething to make it compleat ; de- 
fective. ö 
IMPERFE'CTION (S.) a defect or want of 
ſomething that by riature a thing ought to 
have to make it anſwer its rend; with 
the Printers, it is one or more s, that are 
wanting to make a compleat book; alſo ſome 
particular letters to malæe their font ſufficient 
to print the particular book or piece of work 
they are about. 
IMPE'RFORABLE (A.) that cannot be pier- 
ced, bored, or paſſed through. 
IMPE*RIAL (A.) of, appertaining, or belonging 
to an emperor or empire. 
IMPE/RIALISTS (S.) thoſe who fide with, 
or take the part of an emperor. 
IMPE'RIOUS (A.) proud, haughty, com- 
manding, domineering. 
neſs, ſwaggering commanding, &c. 
IMPE'RSONAL (A.) that hath no diſtinction 
of perſons.; a Crammatical Term applied to 
thoſe verbs that are ſpoken of in the third 
-perſon only, and in EMI commonly has 
the term or fign it before it, as, it pleaſeth, 
it burteth Cc. 
IMPE'RTINENCE(S.) unmannerlineſs, fool- 
iſhne(s, idleneſs, weakneſs, trifling and filly 
diſcourſe, nonſenſe, 
IMPERTINENT (A.) fooliſh, ſaucy, bold, 
foreign to the purpoſe or ſubject. 
IMPE'RVIOUS (A.) that cannot be pierced, 
that admits of no ſeparation, l 
FMPETRATE (V.) to obtain or get a thing 
by prayer, intreaty, or ſolicitation. 
IMPE"TUOUS (A.) raging, ſtorming, violent, 


haſty, that cannot be uelled A 
4 ar farisfied, ſtopped, q „ allay 


IMBETUO'SITY or IMPE'TUOUSNESS 
. 8 violence, uncontroulableneſs, 

ineſs. 

IMPETVUS (S.) the degree of force or motion, 
impreſſed upon one thing by another. 

IMPPETY or YMPIOUSNESS (S.) daring 
wickedneſs, or a ſettled ſeries of actions le- 
velled againſt religion, a wilful oppoſition to 
the reſtraints and commands of godlineſs. 

I'MPIOUS (A.) profane, wicked, ungodly, ir- 
religious, lewd, debauch'd, &c. 

IMPLA'CABLE (A.) that cannot be pacified, 
appeaſed, quitted, or ſatisfied, revengeful and 
unforgiving» ; 

IMPLACABPLITY or IMPLA/CABLE- 
NESS (S.) a fixed, reſolute, unappeaſeable 
hatred, and thorough reſolution to be re- 
venged, ; 

IMPLANT (V.) to ſow, inftil, or fix ſome- 
thing in the mind or metnory of a perſon, 

IMPLEA*D{(V.) to accuſe, ſue, proſecute, or 
endeavour to puniſh by law, 

FMPLEMENTS (S.) all forts of proper tools 
and materials for any trade, buſineſs, or affair 
whatever, 22 

IMPLICA'TION (S.) a wrapping or folding 
one thing up, or within another, 

IMPLI'CIT (A.) conſequent upon, or flowing 
from, ſomething ſaid or done before ; in Di- 
vinity, the term is applied to thoſe who be 
heve any thing purely upon the authority o 
another, without taking the pains of examin- 
ing into the matter themſelves. 

IMPLO RE (V.) to entreat, , 

ray, or requeſt earneſtly, and in. the moſt 
umble and moving manner. - 

IMPLOY” (V.) the fame with Employ... -. 

IMPLOY” or IMPLOY MENT (S.) a call- 
ing, trade, buſineſs, or occupation. | 

IMPLY* (V.) to contain ſomething more, or 
farther than the bare words mean, 

IMPOLITE or UNPOLITE (A.) rude, 
unireſſed, untaught, unimproved, ordinary, 
coarſe, &c, 

IMPO'LITICK (A.) foolich, ill-congrived, 
contrary or oppoſite to the rules of good ma- 
nagement, intereſt, or policy. 

IMPORT (V.) to bring home goods be- 
yond the ſeas ; alſo to mean, fignify, hint, 
or aim at ſomething more than the bare 
words of any perſon expreſs. 

IMPORT (S.) the actual bringing in of fo- 
reign commodities ; alſo the meaning, defign, 
ſenſe, hint, or true intent of a diſcourſe, di- 
rection, &c. 

IMPO'RTANCE (S.) the weight, fignifica- 
tion, conſequence, or value of a thing, 

IMPO'RTANT (A.) of great concern, value, 
moment, weight. act 

IMPO'RTUNATE(A.)eager, ſtrenuous, that 
will not be denied, very preſſing and trouble- 


ſome. 
[MPORTU'NE (.) to preſs, move, or peti- 


IMP 
3 * for ſomething in very ſtrong terms, and 


aten. 2 

TIMPORTU'NITY or IMPO'RTUNATE- 
NESS (S.) eagerneſs, ſtrenuouſneſs, exceed- 
ing preſſing, troubleſome and worrying. 

IMPO'SE (V.) to put, ſet, lay upon, or force 

à perſon todo ſomething, whether they are 

Willing or no alſo to defraud or cheat. 

TMPOSITION (s.) a tax or duty laid upon 

goods, perſons, or lands, by the legiſlative 
power of any people or nation; alſo a trick, 

| cheat, fraud, or deceit. 

IMO sSSIBLE (A.) that cannot be, by or 

upon any means or account whatever, 

IMpOsSIBTLIT VT or IMPO'SSIBLENESS 
(S.) the reaſon or condition why any thing 

cannot be. 

I'MPOST (S.) the cuſtom, tax, or duty that 

is paid for bringing in of foreign commodi- 

ties; in Architecture, it is the foot of an 
arch or vault, or the crown of the pier that 
ſupports it. 

IMPO'STOR (S.) a cheat, ſham, or falſe pre- 
tender to ſomething. 

IMPOSTHUMA'TION (S.) the act of a boil 

or other fore's growing to a ſtate of corrup- 

tion. or purulency. 

IMPO'STURE (S.) fraud, knavery, ſham, 
cheat, or deception. 

T'MPOTENCE or I'MPOTENCY (S.) any 
kind of weakneſs, or inability to do a thing, 
but is particularly applied to ſome natural de- 
fect that hinders generation. 

VMPOTENT (A.) weak, unable, unfit, or 
incapable of doing a thing. 

IMO VERISH (V. to render or make poor, 
to_weaken or make land unfruitful, &c. 
IMPO'VERISHMENT (S.) che being made 

| r, or unfruitfu], 

IMPOU'ND (v.) to ſhut up cattle in a publick 
pound for breaking the hedges, or feeding upon 

the ground of him who is not the owner. 

IMPOW'ER (V.) to authorize or enable a 
perſon to do ſomething. 

IMPRA'CTICABLE(A.) that cannot be done 
or effected. 

 FMPRECATE(Y.) to curſe, to deſire, or wiſh 
— hurt, ot detriment to any perſon or; 
thing, | 

* IMPRECA'TION (S.) a curſing, wiſhing, or 
defiring ſome terrible evil or detriment may 

bappen to a perſon or thing, | 

-IMPRE'GNABLE (A.) that tannot be pier- 

cee, forced, taken, or overcome by any means 

or power whatever. 

_ IMPR*EGNATE (V.) to inject, put, or caft 

in ſeed &c. to cauſe a perſon or thing to 

Neg, forth young; alſo to ſeaſon, tincture, 

or E11, 


IMPRE'SS. (V.) to mark, ſtamp, or print the 
__ _ ſhape, repreſentation, or ſubſtance of one 
thing upon another ; alſo to fix a thing in a 
perſon's memory; in War, it is to compel or 
foree men into the land or ſea - ſervice for ſol- 
Iiers or ſeamen. 


_- 


1 


tur 
IMPRE'SSION (S.) the mark,ftamp, or nt 
of a thing; alſo the effect à matter of thing 
makes upon a perſon's mind ot affections ; in 


Printing, it fignifies any mumber of books 
that is printed off at one time of the ſame 


rt. : | 
IMPRI/MIS (Part.) firſt of all, or in the firſt 
lace. | 
IMPRINT (V.) to fix, faden, or famp the 


ſhape or repreſentation, or memory of any 
thing in a perſon's mind or memory. 

IMPRI'SON (V.)to ſhut up a perſon in a goal 
or priſon, to confine a 2 ſo that he 
cannot go freely Where he pleaſes. 

IMPRI'SONMENT (S.) confinement or re- 
ſtraint, a not being at eaſe and full liberty. 

IMPRO'BABLE (A.) that does not look, 
ſeem, or appear likely to be or ſucceed. 

IMPROBRABI'LITY or IMPRO'BABLE- 

NESS (S.) unlikelineſs to be or ſucceed, 

IMPRO'BITY (S.) dithonefty, knavery, un- 
faithfulneſs, 

IMPRO*PER(A.) unfit, unſeaſonable, inconi- 
modious. . 

IMPROPRIA'TION (S.) a church-living or 
benefice, the profits or tythes of which are 
in the poſſeſſion of a layman, he paying a vi- 
car to ſerve the cure, of which there are ſaid 
to be 3845 in Exgland. 

IMPROPRIA'TOR (S.) a layman that has a 
parſonage or church · benefice wholly at his 
own diſpoſal, 

IMPROPRI/ETY (S.) « phraſe, word, or 
ſpeech that is uſed contrary to the true gram- 
matical way of ſpeech among any people. 

IMPRO'VEABLE (A.) that is capable of be 
ing made better. / 

IMPROY/VE (V.) to reform, refine, or make 
a thing better; alſo to grow more learned, 
ſkilful, or able to do any thing than for- 
merly. 

IMPROVEMENT (S.) an addition to, or 
clearer and caſier way of underſtanding any 
art or ſcience; alſo the cultivating and make- 
ing ground more fruitful, &c. 

IMPRO'VIDENT (A.) heedleſs, careleſs, 
thoughtleſs, without due care and confidera- 
tion of what would follow hereafter. 

IMPRO/VIDENCE or IMPRO'VIDENT- 
NESS (S.) a fooliſh thoughtleſs, extrava- 
gant, inconſiderate way of acting or be- 
baving. 5 

IMPRU DEN CE or IMPRU DEN TNESS 
(S.) fooliſhneſs, raſhneſs, inconſideràteneſs, 
thought leſſneſe, &c. | 

IMPRU DENT (A. raſh, unadviſed, fooliſh, 
filly, thoughtleſs. 

V MPUDENCE(S.) immodeſty, ſhameleſſneſs, 
oppoſition to decency, good-manners, ard 
virtue; alſo a deity or goddeſs among the an- 
cient Greeks, who erected a temple, and con- 
ſecrated the partridge to her, upon account 
ſome reſembling qualities between them. 

I'MPUDENT 


* 


1 . 7 7 8 


T MrULSE (S.) a puſhing, driving, forcing, or 


INA 
rupupENT (A.) immodeſt, bold, ſaucy, 
impertinent; ſhameleſs, unmannerly. 
TMPU'GN (V.) to oppoſe, accuſe, or endeayour 
to ſhe an error to be in ſome received doc- 
trine ot opinion. 


inclining a perſon or thing forward, or diſ- 
poſing him or it for the doing ſomething. 

IMPU*NITY (S.) an exemprion or freedom 
from ps a conniving at, or encou- 
raging of a pe | 

IMPU'RE (A.) unclean, unholy, defiled, lewd, 

filthy, naſty, diſhoneſt ; ambng the Feth, fo 
many niceties are required, that it is next to 

impoſſible to be otherwiſe. - 

IMPURITY or IMPU'RENESS (S.) filthi- 
neſs, diſhoneſty, lewdneſs, uncleanneſs. 

IMPU'TATION (S.) ſamething charged, at- 
tributed, reckoned, or accounted to a perſon. 

IMPU'TATIVE (A.) chat is br may be put 

or charged to another 2 

IMPU'TE (V.) to aſcribe, place, reckon, 
charge; or account to anather. | 

IN (Part.) has many fignifications, according to 
the manner or place of uſing it, but moſt 
generally means reſt, continuance, or abiding 
in a place, ſtate or condition, as, He lives in 

. the city, in coktinual war, CS. 

INABILITY (S.) unfitneſs, or incapacity. 

INACCE'/SSIBLE (A.) that cannot be come 
at, or approached to. 

INA'CTION or INACTIVITY (S.) reſt, or 

being without motion of any kind. - 

INA/DEQUATE (A.) imperfect, or far ſhort 
of a thing, not fit to do or perform what is, 

or may be required. 

INADVE'RTENCE or INADVE'RTEN- 
CY (S.) heedlefſneſs, thouthtleſſaeſs, want 

. of due care. 

INA'LIENABLE (A.) any thing that cannot 
be transferred, or made over or away to an- 
other legally., 

INA'MOUR (V.) to prevail upon a perſon, ſo 

. as to engage their love or affection. 

INAMOURA'TO (S.) an humble ſervant, 

lover, or ſweet-heart, eſpecially ſpoken of 
the man. 

INA'NE (A.) fooliſh, empty, vain, filly, &c. 

INA'NIMATE (A.) that has not, nor is ca- 
pable by nature of animal life, motion, ſen- 

. fation, or reflection, as a ſtone, a tree, &c. 

IAPTY (6) in Ph:loſopby, ſig niſies abſo- 
lute@mprineſs or vacuity, mere ſpace without 
any relation to matter, &c. 

IN APPLICATION (S.) a hezdleſs negligence, 

| lazineſs, remiſſneſs. 

INARTICULATE (A.) that cannot be per- 
fectly known or diſtinguiſhed by the voice or 

found, confuſed, or indiſtinct. 

INARTIFI'CIAL (A.) rude, unpoliſhed, not 

| according to art or accuracy. | 

INAUGURATE (V.) to admit, inveſt, or 
finiſh the ceremonial part of appointing any 
1 diſcharge of ſome publick of- 


INC 


INAUGURA'TIONS.) che publick ceremg- 
ny performed at the crowning of a king, 
making a knight of the garter, &e. 

INAUSPFCIOUS (A.) that promiſes, threat- 
ens, or foretels ſomething unhappy, that is 
likely to come to paſs. 

VNBRED (A.) ſomething that is connatural, 
or grows up with a perſon or thing, 

INCA or Y/NCA (S.) the apellative of tha 
Peruvian kings and princes of the blood. 

INCALE'SCENCE (S.) the growing or be- 
coming warm or hot by an internal agita- 
tion, motion, friction, or fermentation. 

INCAMERA'TION (S.) the adding or uniting 
of ſome land, right, or revenue to the domi- 
nion of the pope. | 

INCA*MP (V.) to erect, pitch, or build tents 
or ſmall huts upon or- about any particular 
place ; and is commonly ſpoke of an army's 
ſurrounding or be ſieging a city, town, or for - 
treſs, or lying in a readineſs to oppoſe another 
army of a contrary intereſt, either by de- 
fending themſelves or attacking the others. 

INCA'MPMENT (S.) the fixing or lying of 
an army in a regular method in the field. 

INCANTA'TION (S.) a ceremonious pro- 
nouncing certain words that are pretended or 
defigned for witchcraft or enchantment, to 
raiſe familiar ſpirits, dead perſons, &c. 

INCA'PABLE (A.) inſafficient, not fit or 
able to do or perform a matter, 

INCAPA/CIOUS (A.) that is pent up, or that 
wants proper room or ſufficient ſpaces _ 

INCAPA'CITATE (V.) to diſquality, make 

unable or unfit to do a thing. 9 

INCAPA'CITY (S.) the want of power, abi- 
lity, or other qualification to act or perform 

any thing, | 

INCARCERA'TION (S.) the impriſoning or 

hindering a perſon of theit liberty. 

INCA'RNATE (V.) to cover or cloath with 

fleſh ; alſo to take the nature of man, or be- 

come fleſh and blood, as Chriſt did when he 
deſcended from heaven, and was united to the 
body that was born of the Virgin Mary. 

INCARNA'TION (S.) the act of aſſuming 

or taking the human nature, and uniting or 

adding to it as Ohriſt did, by uniting the god- 
head and manhood in one perſon; and in 

Phyfick, it is the caufing fleſh to grow in, 

over, of upon wounds. 

INCA'RNATTIVES (S.) medicines that cauſe 

fleſh to grow upon wounds or injured parts. 

INCARTA'TION (S.) the chymiſts term for 

purifying gold with ſilver and aqua-fortis. 

INCE'NDIARY (S.) one who makes it his 

buſineſs to ſtir up, and foment quarrels, make 

and keep up miſunderſtandings and ſtriſe be- 
tween private or publick perſons 3 alſo one 
that privately ſets peoples houſes on fire. 

I'NCENSE (S.) an aromatick and odoriferoua 

gum that iſſues out of a tree, called by the 

Ancients thutifera, the leaves whereof are 

like a pear-treez in the dog-days they cut 


incifions in it, and ſo draw out the zum; the 
Fff male 


INC 
male ſort is eſteemed the beſt, which is 
round, white, and unctuous within, and kin- 
dles into a flame as ſoon as it is put or ſtrewed 
upon the fire; the female is ſoft, more gum- 
my, and leſs agreeable to the ſmell ; both 
the Heathens and the Jevos offered incenſe in 
- their ſacrifices; the Feww1!/p priefts morning 
and evening burnt incenſe, and upon the great 
day of expiation the high prieſt took vp prey 4 
- pounded, and ready to be put into the cenſer 
with a ſpoon, and threw it upon the fire the 
moment he went into the ſanctuary, to pre- 
vent by its ſmoke his too curious looking 
upon the ark and mercy-ſeat ; ſometimes the 
* Gacrifices and fat of the victims offered, is 
called by this name, as 1 Cron. vi. 49. 
INCE NSE (V.) to make angry, provoke, or 
inflame a perſon, by doing ſomething that is 
diſagteeable. ? 
INCE/NSORY. (S.) the pan, inſtrument, or 
lace in or upon which incenſe is burnt. 
INCENTIVE (S.) a motive or reaſon why 
a perſon ſhould do a particular action. 
INCE/PTIVE (S.) a beginning or generative 
of ſomething, as a point of a line, a line of 
a plane, anda plane of a ſolid ; in Grammar, 
thoſe verbs that expreſs the orderly proceſs 
of actions are called inceptives. 
INCE'PTOR (S.) a beginner or enterer upor. 
any thing; and at the Univerſity, fignifies 
one that has lately taken the degree of maſ- 


ter, &c. 5 
INCERA/TION (S.) with the Apot becaries 

is the moĩſtening any dry matter till it comes 

to the conſiſtence of dough or ſoft wax. 
INCE'RTITUDE (S.) doubtfulneſs, uncer- 
© tainty, dubiouſneſs, &c. 


INCE'SSANT (A.) continual, without any 


ſtop, delay, or ceaſing. ; 

I'NCEST (S.) an unlawful marriage, or carnal 
conjunction of perſons related within the pro- 
hibited degrees. 

INCE'STUOUS (A.) one that marries or com- 
mits the act of carnal copulation with a ſiſter, 
daughter, or other prohibited perſon, 

INCH (s.) the twelfth part of the meaſure 
commonly uſed among us, called a foot; alſo 

a a ſmall conceffion or agreement between par- 


Des. 
Inch of Candle, a term in Trade for the 
method uſed for ſelling ſhips, large parcels of 
merchandize, &c. by putting them up at a 
certain price, in order to induce the perſons 
preſent to bid more and more all the time an 
inch of candle is burning, at the expiration of 
which the higheſt bidder is the buyer. 
INCH (V.) to incroach, or get by a little at a 
time, ſome advantages over a perſon. 
INCHA'NT (V.) to bewitch, charm, or lay 
a ſpell upon a perſon, by means of ſome un- 
lawful practice or diabolical art, ſo that the 
perſon cannot act freely according to their 
choice and diſpoſition; much of this nature 
appears in the writings of old authors, but 
thy penettatiog and beiter information of lat- 


* 


EN. Cz... 
ter times, by the advantage of the - 
ments made in natural philoſophy and mathe- 
maticks, demonſt rates moſt of the famous 
boaſtings and ſtories of former times to be 
= N artifice, and deluſion, to cheat 
and impoſe upon the more j 
2 * pon re ignorant part of 
INCHA'NTER (S.) one that has the art, 
I, or power to do ſomething natural or 
ſupernatural, to render my or your actions at 
his diſpoſal, Alled alſo a magician, conjurer, 
ſorcerer, &c. 

INCHA'NTMENT (s.) any fort of ſpell, 
charm, or influency over a perſon, that takes 
away his natural liberty and choice, 

INCHA'NTRESS (S.) a woman that does, 
or pretends to ſomething extraordinary and 
ſupernatural, a witch, ſorcereſs, &c. 

INCHA'SE or CHASE (v.) to ſet curious 
toys, jewels, ſtones, &c. finely in gold, ſil- 
ver, &c. 

INCHIPIN (S.) in Hunting, is the loweſt gut 
of a deer. 

INCHOATE (V.) to begin, generate, or put 
a thing into motion or being. 

INCIDENCE (S.) a meeting together; with 
the Mathematicians, it means the direction 
with which one body ſtrikes or falls upon 
another, and the angle made upon the line 
of direction upon the plane of the receiving 
body, is called the angle of incidence; with 
the Opticians, that point in which a ray of 
light does, or is ſuppoſed to fall on a piece of 
glaſs, is called the point of incidence. 

INCIDENT (S.) an occaſional or accidental 
matter or thing; in Law, it is ſomething 
neceſſarily depending upon a matter ſuperior or 
antecedent, as a court baron upon a manor, 
c. In Writing, and particularly in Poetry, 
it is a pleaſant and agreeable matter that may 
be introduced into the ſubject, as a natura! 
conſequence of ſomething ſuppoſed or related 
to ha ve been done by the principal actors, or 
flowing from the principal action. 

INCI DENTAL (A.) the ſame with acciden- 
tal, or happening by chance. 

INCINERATE (V.) the ehymiſts term for 
reducing vegetables into aſhes ſor 
purpoſes, as fern to make glaſs, &c. 

INCFRCLE (V.) to encompaſs within a cir- 
* to draw a circle round a perſon or 
thing. 

INCI'SION or INCTSURE (S.) a cut or gaſh 
in the fleth or other ſubſtance z a term parti- 
cularly uſed by the Surgeons, who have knives 
of various forms, according to the purpoſe it 
is to be applied to, called inciſſon knives. 

INCI TE (V.) to move, ſtir up, ſpur, ſet on, 
egg, or put forward. 

INCYTEMENT or INCITA'TION (S.) 2 
motive, reaſon, or inducement for the doing 
or forbearing of a matter or thing. 

INCIVTLITY of IN CTVILNESõs (S.) rude- 
neſs, unmannerlineſe, contrary or oppoſite to 


the rules of civility and good dcbaviour: 
YNCLE 
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TNCLE (S.) a fort of tape uſed by women 


to tye their coats, aprons,” &c. made of | 


cotton; alſo a ſort of cotton uſed by the 
weavers to ſhoot with fill or thread, in ſome 

ſorts of broad goods. a 

INCLE'MENCY or INCLEMENTNESS 
(S.) a harſhneſs, unk indneſs of temper or 
diſpoſition, ſeverity, unmercifulneſs, ſharpneſs, 
rigour. 

INCLI'N ABLE (A.) bending, yielding, prone, 
or agrerable to a thing. 

INCLINA'TION or INCLUN ABLENESS 
(S.) the bent, or natural proneneſs of a per- 
ſon's diſpoſition for, or towards any thing ; 

with the Mathematicians, it is the tendency 

. or leaning of one plane, line, or thing to- 
wards another, ſo as to make an angle at 
the point of contact; this is particularly 
ſtudied and regarded by thoſe who conſtruct 
or make ſun-dials, as may be ſeen in any 
treatiſe upon that ſubject. | 

INCLINE (V.) to bend, lean, favour, or 
ſhew reſp*& to a perſon or thing. 

INCLO'SE (V.) to ſhut vp, or ſurround a per- 
ſon or thing by a wall, bank, &c. 

INCLO'SURE (S.) a field, or parcel of 
ground parted from all others, by a wall, 
bank, &c. | 

INCLU'DE (V.) to contain, comprehend, or 
take in. , 

INCLU'SIVE (A.) a condition or expreſſion, 
whereby ſeveral perſons or things are taken 


in beſides the principal. 
INCO d or INCO'GNITO (A.) hid, con-! 


cealed, diſguiſed, ſecret, unknown. 
INCO'GITANCY (5.) heedleſineſs, thought- 
leſſneſs, careleſſneſs. 
INCOHE'RENT (A.) that does not bang, or 
is not united together, and is commonly ap- 


plied to a diſcourſe or ſpeech that is a mixture | 


of ill-ſuited matters, that have no regular 
dependence or connection upon or with an- 
other. 

INCOMBU'STIBLE (A.) that cannot be 
burnt, or conſumed by the fire. 

INCOME (S.) an eſtate, revenue, or other 
profit, whereby a perſon maintains himſelf 
and family, and defrays thoſe neceflary and 
extraordinary expences that do or may ariſe. 

INCOMME'NSURABLE or INCOM- 
ME'NSURATE (A.) that cannot be mea- 
ſured ; and with the Mathematicians, it is 
applied to thoſe numbers and quantities that 
have no other exact or perfect diviſor but 
unity, and the number itſelf, as 7, 11, 13, 
23, &e. 

INCOMMO DE (V.) to hurt, diſturb, or 
render a place 7 thing unfit, inconvenient, 
&c 


INCOMMO/DIOUSNESS or INCOM MO/- 
DITY (S.) inconvenience, uofitneſs, trou- 
bleſomeneſs. 


 INCOMMUNICABLE (A.) that cannot be 


imparted to another; alſo ſpoken of a perſon 
of an ungenerous, reſerved temper, that will 


| 


INC 
not be free to declare ſuch uſeſul things 3# 
he may be maſter of, in order to benefit 
others, — 75 

INCOMMU”T ABLE (A.) that is unalterable, 
or unchangeable by nature. 

INCOMPA'CT (A.) that is not well ordered 
or diſpoſed, that does not lie cloſe and well 
together. 

INCO'MPARABLE (A.) that is beyond alt 
compariſon, that is extraordinary or exceeding 
in its nature, that admits of no equal. 

INCO'MPASS (V.) to hedge in or ſurronnd. 

INCOMPA'SSIONATE (A.) that has no 
tenderneſs or compaſſion for the calamities or 
misfortune of another; hard-hearted, &c. 

INCOMPA'TIBLE (A.) that does not agree, 
ſuit, or is not fit for another. 

INCOMPE”NSABLE (A.) that cannot be ſuf- 
ficiently rewarded or made amends for. 

INCO MPETENT (A.) unfit, unable, un- 
qualified, or improper. 

IN COMPLETE (A.) imperſect, unfiniſhed. 

INCOMPO'SITE (A.) à term uſed by the 
Arithmetictans, for ſuch numbers as are made 
up and compounded of units only, that is, 
they are divifible by no other numbers but 
themſelves and unity, and are called ſome- 
times primes, and ſometimes incommenſura- 
bles, as 117, &c. | 2 

INCOMPREHE'NSIBLE / A.) that is beyond 
or above the underſlanding, comprehenſion, 
or conception of man, 

INCO'NCEIV ABLE (A.) that cannot be ima- 
gined, conceived, or thought. 

INCONCTI'NNITY (S.) unfitneſs, irregularity, 
ill-faſhicnedneſs. 

INCO NGRUOUS (A.) improper, diſagreeable, 
unfit, unſeemly. 

INCO'NGRUOUSNESS or INCONGRU'I- 
TY (S.) impropriety, diſagreeableneſs, unfit- 
neſs ; with the Phyſicians, it is that property 
that hinders two fluids from mixing or uniting 
together, 

INCONNE'XION (S.) a not joining, agree- 
ing with, or regularly depending upon ſome 
other thing. 

INCONSTDERABLE (A.) of little or no 
value; alſo a very ſmall quantity or ſpace. 

INCONSTDERATE (A.) raſh, precipitate, 
haſty ; alſo unreaſonable; cruel, harſh. 

INCONSI'DERA TENESS or IN CONSIDE- 
RA'TION (S.) thoughtleſſneſs, negligence, 
careleſſneſs; alſo cruelty, harſhneſs, unrea- 
ſonableneſs, 

INCONSISTENCE, INCONSISTENCY, 
or INCONSI'STENTNESS (S.) diſagree - 
ment, unſuitableneſs, irregularity. - 

INCONSISTENT (A.) contrary or diſagree- 
able to a thing, irregular, unconnected, un- 
ſuitable. | 

INCO'NSOLABLE (A.) fo full of, or over- 
whelmed with grief, that no advice or com- 
fort can make chearful or merry. 

INCO'NSONANCY (S.) a-difagreeableneſs, 
or unharmoniouſneſs in ſound, 


| 
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INCO'NSTANKCY or INCO'NSTANT- 
N ED, (S.) , Changeableneſs, unſet- 
tledneſs. 


INCO'NSTANT (A.) unfixed, —_— N 
81 fickle, irreſolute, not to be depended 


INCONTE'STABLE (A.) that admits of no 
diſpute, that is plain and evident beyond all 
contradiction. 

INCONTE/STABLENESS (S.) the plain and 
evident certainty of a matter or thing. 

INCO'NTINENT (A.) unchaſte, impure, 


given to Whoring. 


INCO'NTINENTNESS or INCO'NTI- 


hogs (S.) the act of unchaſtity, impu- 
„ or whoredom ; in Phyfick, it is the in- 

bn untary diſcharge of urine, or other natu- 
pal purgations, that ſome weak perſons are 
ſubject to. 

INCONVE'/NIENCE (s.) trouble, difficulty, 
or difturbance (f any kind. 

INCONVE'RSABLE (A.) that cannot be 

convers'd with, one whoſe weak parts, or high 
paſſions, renders him unfit for company. 


INCONVE'RTIBLE (A.) chat cannot be 


changed, transformed, or altered. 

INCO RFPORATE (V. ) to make into a 3 
heap, lump, or mixtute, by thoroughly 
niting the particles of one body with hoſe of 
another ; and in a Political Senſe, it ſignifies 
making « or collecting the people of a borough, 
city, &c. into one body, 1 indulging then 
Vith particular privileges, for che better car- 
rying on of trade. 

INCORPO'REAL (A.) that has no tide, n 
ee 2 as God, angels, the foul of 


| INCORRECT (A.) faulty, d:ſeAtive, im- 


perfect 
INCO'RRIGIBLE (A.) hardned, ſtubborn, 
that will not be reformed by any means. 
IN CORRU'PT (A. ) pure, undefiled, without 
' taint; perfect, unblemiſhed.” 
INCORRU'PTIBLE (A.) that is not ſubject 
to vary, alter, change, decay, or waſte. 
9 (V.) to ſtruggle, ciſpute, fight, 
or engage with a perſon for the maſtery. 
a (V.) to cheer, keanen, back, 


1 — Oe puſh forward. 

EA'SE 5 to enlarge, grow, or be- 

N mote in number or quantity; alſo to 
2 or N more learned, or 
greater in digni 

INCREATE (A (A. 5 that had no pegianlag, but 

© exiſted eternally and neceſſarily, as' God, 

Perm (A.) chat is paſt all reaſon, 
probability, or belief ; arid ſometimes ſignifies 
only a very great number” or quantity. 

rr or IN CRE DIBLENESS 
(S.) che. act of unbelief, a ſlowneſs,” hefitan- 
cy, or backwardneſs of giving credit to a 
thing; alſo the condition or ſtate of a thing | 
br action that puts it paſt all credit or belief. 

| ** CRE'DULOUS (A.) difficult of believing, 

"as that 3 


INC 


and „though ſupported 
and hear authority. by — 55 b 


INCREDU'LITY or INCRE'DU LOUS- 
NESS (S.) a fixed, reſolute diſpoſition of 


fuſpeQting or not believing any thing beard or 


rNCReM ENT (S.) an enlarging, enereaſing, 
owing bigger ; alſo a rticular term for 

oy uxion that is continually As and en- 
creaſing ; and, according to Leibnitz, is 4 
certain, fixed, infinitely ſmall quantity 
whereas, according to the Newtoman ſcheme, 

it is conſidered without any particular fize, 
but 28 always arifing, though both anſwers 
the ſame end ; and when it is applied to a de- 
creaſing quantity, ir is called its decrement. 

INCRE'SSANT or INCRE'SCANT (A.) a 
term in Heraldry, whereby they expreſs the 
1 mcon from the new to the 

INCROA'CH (V.) to invade, or take in part 
of another man's lands or property, to get 
advantage by degrees. 

INCRO*ACHMENT (S.) an uſurpation, an 
irregular, or unlawfuladvantage taken by one 
perſon upon or'over anether. 

INCRO' ACHINGNESS (S.) a covetous, nig- 
gardly, ſpunging diſpoſitioh, one that is con- 
tinually taking hold of all opportunities to get 
an advantage from, or over another. 

INCRU'STED (A.) incloſed, or covered with 
a cruſt, or hard, dry matter, as a ſore head 
with ſcabs, water with ice, &c. In Archi- 
tefure, it is a colimn of brick, common 
ſtone, &c, caſed over with agate, jaſper, cu- 
rious marble, or other valuable matter, neat- 
ly cetnerited together, ſo as to appear a ſolid 
of the covering matter. 

INCRUSTA'TION-{(S.) a plaiſtering or co- 
vering any thing over with ſome matter that 
will naturarally or artificially grow or become 
hard, as the plaiſter called terras, or any mat- 
ter that encloſes another, and is put into an 
oven, as a pye. 

INCUBA'TION or INCU'BITURE (S.) the 
brooding or fitting of hens upon eggs, in or- 
der to hatch or bring forth young ones. 

I'NCUBUS (S.) among the Witch-Writers, is 
a ſuppoſed devil that afſumes the bedy of a 
man, and has carnal knowledge of a witch; 
with the Phyficians, it is a troubleſome ſup- 
preflion of the animal ſpirits, commonly call d 
the night-mare, that renders a perſon unable 
to ſtir or ſpeak for a time, and ſeems as if 
— was wp 199 down, or lain upon by another 

ronger than himſelf. 

EUA (V.) to inſtil, repeat often, 
or get by little and little into diſh mind 
or underſtanding, any thing that we would 
teach or have them remember. 

INCULPABLE (A.) without malt, blame- 
leſs, uoreproveable. 

INCU”'MBENT (A.) lying, N = or be · 
W 4 0 duty.- 

INCU'M- 
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 INDA/NGER (V.) to render liable, or ex- 


IND 


NCU'MBENT (8.) a clerk or prieft that 
od Ge ocker of his! 


cure. 1 

INCU'MBER (V.) to embarraſs, trouble, fa- 
tigue, hinder, clog, or ſtop ; alſo to take 
more- buſineſs upon a perſon than be can 
well do or perform. 

JINCU'MBRANCE (S.) hindrance, troyble, 
fatigue, ſtop, clog, &c. 

JINCU'R (V.) to bring upon one!s ſelf che an- 
ger of another, by doing or forbearing 
thing 3 to theix inclinations. 

INCU'RABLE (A.) chat cannot be remedied, 
healed, cured, or amended. 

INCU'RABLENESS (S.) the condition of be- 
ing paſt remedy, cure, or help. 

INCU'RIOUS (A.) negligent, careleſs, with- 
out judgment, or diſtinction. 

INCU'RSION (S.) the inroads of one enemy's 
ſoldiers into the country of another ; a waſt- 
ing, ſpoiling, &c. 

INCURVA'TION or , INCU'RV ATURE 
(S.) a bending, bowing, or making crooked ; 
in Optichs, it is a ray of light any ways de- 
viating from the right line, in which it would 
naturally have gone, if the thickneſs of the 
medium through which it paſſes did not hin- 
der or alter it; with the Surgeons, it is a 
ſwelling tumour or bunch on the back, or 
the forced and unnatural bending of a bone 
by a fall, blow, or other accident. 

INDAGA'TION (S.) a ftrit, narrow, dili- 


gent ſearch or enquiry into, or after a matter 


or thing. 
INDA'MAGE (V.) to hurt or prejudice. 


, — to hazard, danger, loſs, prejudice, or 


urt, 

INDEA'R (V.) to win the love, or gain the 
affections of any perſon, by pleaſant, agree- 
able, and kind behaviour. 

INDEA'RMENT (S.) the act of rendering 

or making one's ſelf eſteemed, valued, or 
beloved, by winning carriage, and obliging 

war. 

INDE'BTED (A.) obliged, or owing ſome- 

thing to another, 

INDE'CENT (A.) rude, immodeſt, unbecom- 
ing, irregular, or unſeemly. | 

INDE'CENCY or INDE'CENTNESS (S.) 

all manner of immodeſty, unbandſomeneſs, 
unſeemlineſs, &c. 

INDECLYN ABLE kw a term with the 
Grammarians, for nouns that do not 
vary their endings. 

INDE'COROUS (A.) unhandſome, unſeem- 

BCO RC (5 moe unſcemly 

| R „ unmanneriy, un , 
or irregular Ae 8 7 OT. 

INDEE'D (Part.): yes, truly, &c. 

INDEFA'TIGABLE (A.) that cannot be 

* wearied or tired with labour or application, 
is firmly bent and reſolute in the pugſuit of 


ſome- | INDE'FINITE (A.) unbounded, unlimited, 


] countable to other churches or their deputies, 


IND 
INDEFA'TIGABLENESS (S.) continual di- 
ligence, or unwearied application. 
INDEFE'ASIBLE or INDEFEISABLE(A.) 
a Law Term, that fignifies the matter is ſo 
well fixed, that it cannot be defeated or 
void 3 this term many are fond of in 
political diſputes about ſucceſſion tothe crown, 
but our conſtitution is ſo happy, that with us 
it is to be underſtood in a qualified ſenſe, ac - 
cording as the circumſlances of time vary. 


unreſtrained. 

INDE'FINITENESS (S.) the condition or 
ſtate of any thing that cannot be limited 

or is not bounded or reſtrained. | 

INDE'LIBLE (A.) that cannot be put or blot- 
ted out, or cancelled. 

INDEMNIFY (V.) to fave, keep, or bear 
harmleſs ; to ſecure from charge, or dan- 
ger, &c. | 

INDE*MNITY (S.) an exemption, inſurance, 
ſafeguard, or protection from the damage or 
danger that may enſue from an act or perſon. 

INDEMO'NSTRABLE (A.) abſurd, falſe, a 
prepoſition whoſe truth cannot be proved or 
demonſtrated.” *' * 

INDE'NT (V.) to cut in notches, or wavigg 

in and out, as parchments are, on which 

deeds, and their counter-parts are wrote, in 
order to prevent frauds, by their matching or 
checking. £ 

INDE'N TURE or INDE'NTION{S.) a cut- 
ting or growing in notches, like the edges- of 
many ſorts of leaves, or waving on the edges 
of paper, parchment, &c. alſo the name of 
a leaſe, deed, agreement, &c. ſo cut, which 
— begins with theſe words, This in- 

nture. — 

INDEPENDENT (A.) chat which does not 
relate to, or depend upon another thing, as 
its cauſe ; alſoa perſon or thing that is abſo- 
lutely at liberty; alſo the name of a ſect of 
Proteſtants, both in Engl/andand Holland, that 
deny all ſubordination in the miniſtry, and 
affirm, that every particular church or con- 
gregation has ſufficient power to act and do 
every thing relating to religious government 
within itſelf, and is no ways ſubject or ac- 


nor to their aſſemblies or ſynods 3 they ſay 
there is no abſolute occaſion for ſynods or 
councils at all, and that their reſolutions are 
to be conſidered no otherwiſe than wiſe or 
prudent advices, not as deciſions to be peremp- 
torily obeyed ; they affirm that one church 
may adviſe or reprove another, but has no 
authority to excommunicate or cenſure, &c. 
as to the general articles of faith and practice 
in all other matters, they agree with the ge- 
nerality of Proteſtants. 

INDETE'RMINATE (A.) that is not parti- 
cularly bounded, limited, or reſtrained ; fo 
with the Algebraiſfi, thoſe queſtiqns or pro- 
blems that will _—_— variety of an- 
ſwers, are callgd by this nam, 

g INDE» 
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INDEVO'TION (s.) a coldneſs or negligence 


is, or want of devotion, the not having a 


due regard for, at, or about religious matters, 
© whether it proceeds from careleſſneſs or irreli- 


gious principles. | | 
PT NDEX (8.) a guide, ds or director; 
and when ſpoke af a Clact, means the hand, 
in a San dial the ftile, in a Book the table of 
contents, or reference where the principal 
© Heads are treated of; in the Legaritbms, or 
 Hlpthraick Proceſſes, it is the exponent or 
« © Gyure that ſhews the number of places the 
abſolute number confifts of, or the any 
-- quantity is raiſed to, &c. In Roman 
0 Church, z catalogue of prohibited books is 
called the index expurgatorius, | 
INDIAN (S.) a native of India; alſo an ap- 
pellative to any commodities brought, from 
7; thence, a8 tea, muſlin, &c. S 1 
INDICATE (A.) a ſignifying, ſhewing, point: 
ing out, or declaring, ks Tax tf 
"'FNDICATE (V.) to ſignify, hint, ſhew, diſ- 
cover, or declaring. 
'INDICA*TION (S.) a fign, fymptom, hint, 
cover, or declare. : 
*INDICA'*TION {S.) a fign, ſymptom, hint, 


or prognoftick, _ 


"INDICA'TIVE (A.) declarative, thewing, 


telling, or implying, and with the Gramma- 
'#ians, is the common name for their firſt 


rank of moods or manners of verbs, in which 


= aſſertion or denial of a thing is poſitively 
Mm . 


INDTICT (V.) to impeach, accuſe, or prefer a 


bill of complaint againſt a perſon, as an offen · 
der or criminal, according to due courſe of law. 


IN DFC TABLE (A.) matter againft which a 


bill of complaint may be legally brought in 
due courſe of law. 
INDTCTMENT (S.) a complaint made in a 
court of juſtice againſt a criminal or an of- 
* 


'INDY'CTION (S.) aChronological Term, that 
— — a revolution of 15 years, which ſome 
affirm was a tax ſettled for 15 years; among 
the Romans, it ſometimes fignifies the convo- 
cation of an ecclefiaſtical aſſembly, as of a 
council or ſynod, and ſometimes a ciyil one, 
as of a diet or parliament. 


- INDIFFERENT (A.) of ſmall value or little 


conſequence ; -alſo careleſs, or ſolicitous 
- whether an affair is ſo or not. 


© INDIFFERENCY or INDI'FFERENT- 


NESS (S.) a condition of ſtate of mind 
whereby a perſon is not ſolicitous or earneſt 
whether an affair ſuceeds or not. 

YNDIGENCY or INDIGENTNESS (S.) 
poverty, needineſs, want, meanneſs or lowneſs 
of eftate, condition, or fortune. 


© INDIGE'STIBLE (A.) that cannot be digeſted 


into food or nouriſhment ; alſo any thing ſo 
confuſed and diſordered that it cannot be 
brought to regularity. | 


- "INDIGF/STED (A.) rude, ill-diſpoſed not 


ſettled, raw, crude, confuſed, out of order, 
wegulars'” 3 


1 


IND 


,INDIGE'STION (s.) badnefs of ſtomach, 
2 of regular digeſtion, out of order, con- 
ufion, * * $/Þ | | 
INDIGFTATE (V.) to mark, ſhew, or point 
out plainly, to demonſttate, ot infallibly prove 
any thing. * 0- | 
INDTOTT ES (S.) the old Heathens name for 
their heroes or demi-gods ; alſo a name for- 
merly given to the inhabitants of Ampourdan, 
in the principality of Catalonia in Spain. 
INDIGNA*TION (S.) ſcorn, diſdain, anger, 
wrath, &c. ' F 
INDTOGNTT (S.) an affront, or ill uſage, a 
treating a perſon below or contrary to his me- 
rit or character. | | 
INDIGO or INDICO (S.) an Tadian drug of 
a dark, deep, blue colour, uſed by the Dyers 
to dye linen, wollen, filk, &c. blue, which 
_ ibs heightened by ſome other ingredient, as oc- 
| , cafion'requires ; it is dra /n from the leaves of 
a plantcalled by the Spaniards anil, by us 
indigo; when the plant is grown ripe, known 
by the juicineſs and criſpneſs of the leaves, 
they cut them down, and throw them into a 
vat, and cover them with water; theſe are 
boiled together for 24 hours ſpace, at the top 
ſwims a ſcum of all manner of colours ; then 
they draw or let off the water into another 
veſſel, where they maſh or tir it with fix 
long poles fixed together on purpoſe ; this is 
done till the water becomes of a deep green ; 
after this the matter ſubſides of itſelf, and 
when it is well ſettled they pour off the wa- 
ter, then they take the indigo, and tye it up 
in ſmall linen bags, and let it drain ; that 
done, they put it in ſhallow wooden boxes, 
and as it dries they cut it in ſlices, and let 
them harden in the ſun ; it is alſo aid to have 
abundance of phyſical virtues. 
INDIRE'CT (A.) unfair, unjuſt, irregular. or 
unlawful means or ways of doing any thing ; 
alſo the doing any thing as it were backwards, 
or contrary to the common way, 
INDISCE*RNIBLE (A.) unperceivable, that 
cannot be ſeen, hid, ſecret, &c. 
INDISCE"RPBLE (A.)that cannot be parted, 
divided, torn, rent, Dr. More contends 
very much for indiſcerpible atoms, &c. in his 
Immortality of the Soul, 
INDISCREE'T (A.) unwife, fooliſh, mad, 
raſh, filly, unadviſed, unwary. 
INDISCRE'”TION or INDISCREE”TNESS, 
(S.) raſknefs, folly, precipitateneſs, inconhi- 
derateneſs, 
INDISCRIMI'NATE(A,)notſeparated,parted, 
nt pyt aſunder, confuſed, mixed, jumbled, &c- 
INDISPE'NSABLE or INDISPE'NSIBLE 
(A.) that cannot be forborn, or let alone, 
| that muſt be done, chat is really and abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, © * 
INDISPOYSE (V.) to ſet a perſon againft any 
thing, to render one unwilling to do a thing. 
INDISPOYSED (A,) ſet againſt a thing, un- 
willing or difliking of it; alſo fick, il}, or 
out of order of body or mind. 
| N INDISPOSI- 


| 
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INDISPOSITION (s.] fickneſs, unwilling- 


neſs, &c. 

INDISPU'TABLE (A.) paſt all contradiction, 
that cannot be denied, plain evident, de- 
monſtrable. 

INDISSO'LV ABLE or INDI'SSOLUBLE 
(A) that cannot be melted or diſſolved, 
looſened, broke, untied, or undone. - 

INDISTVNCT (A.) confuſed, without regu- 
larity, order or decency. , 

INDISTI'NGUISABLE (A.) that is not, or 
cannot be known or diſtinguiſhed, ' 

INDI'TE (V.) to ſpeak or write words, letters, 
or ſpeeches for another. 

-INDIVI'DUAL (S.) the ſelf- ſame perſon or 
thing ; alſo any thing that is not, or that 
cannot be ſeparated or divided into parts. 

INDIVISIBLE (A.) that cannot be divided, 
parted, or ſeparated. 

INDIVISIBI'LITY or INDIVUVSIBLENESS 
(S.) the capacity, ftate or condition of a 
thing that cannot be ſeparated, parted, or di- 

ided 


vided. 

INDLVI'SIBLES(S.) things that cannot be di- 
vided, as the ſouls of men, &c. with the 
Geometricians, they are much the ſame with 
increments z it was anciently called exhauſ- 
tions, and is the infinitely ſmall particles 
that bodies are ſuppoſed to be compoſed of, 
the invention of which is attributed to Archi- 
medes. 

INDO'CILE or IN DO CIBLE (A.) of a na- 
ture not capable or fit to be taught, imptoved, 
or inſtructed; dull, ſtupid, blockiſh. 

I NDOLENCY or TNDOLENTNESS (S.) 
idleneſs, negligence, remillneſs, inſenſibility. 

INDO/RSE (V.) to write upon the back of a 
note, deed, or other inſtrument. 

INDO'RSED (A.) a note or deed that has 
ſomething wrote and ſigned by the proper 
perſon upon the back of it ; in Heraldry, it 


is a bearing of fiſh, with their backs to 


one another, 

INDO'RSEMENT (S.) a proper writing upon 
the back · ſide of a note, bond, &c. ſometimes 
called an aſſigument. 

INDOW? (V.) to beſtow ſomething upon an- 
other, as to ſettle an eſtate for the mainte- 
nance of a ſchool, hoſpital, church, or pri- 
vate perſon. 

INDOW'MENT (s.) a gift beſtowed by one 
on another; alſo the 'accompliſhments of the 
mind both natural and acquired. 


TNDRAUGHT (S.) a gulf or bay, running 


in between two lands from the ſea, and which 
contains a large quantity of water fit for ſhips 
to ride ſafely in. 

INDU'BIT ABLE(A.) paſt all doubt, diſpute, 
or queſtion, plain, clear, demonſtrable, 

INDU'CE (V.) to incline, move, perſuade, 
lead, egg, or puſh on. 

I8DU"CEMENTS (S.) reaſons or perſuaſions, 


or motives for a per ſon's going or forbearing 
any thing, * 


' 


.INE 
poſſeſſion, eſpecially uſed at a parſon's taking 


the poſſeſſion of his church or living, by giv- 

ing — keys, by erotic} 

or deputy &c., 

INDU'E (V.) to qualify, ſupply, give, beftow, 
or furniſh with. ” »4 

INDU'LGE (V.) to permit, humour, Jobs 
allow, wink at, or give leave, play with, or 

INDULGENCE (8.) anall . 

an allowance or j 
ſion of mere favour and goodneſs ; in the 
church of Rome, it is a pardon fon fins, and 
ſometimes ſo extenſive as to be for the paſt, 
preſent, and to come; wrote upon 
and ſealed and figned by the pope or his dele- 
gates, 8 : 

INDU"LGENT(A.) kind, favourable, tender 

| hearted, fond, mild, or gentle. f 

TIES (S.) a particular grant of the pope 
to any ſociety, corporation, or private perſan 
to do ſomething, for which — chat 
privilege they would be proſecutabſe by the 
canon law ; alſo a power granted to kings by 
the pope, to nominate perſons to conſiſtorial 
benefices z alſo a duty, tax, or cuſtom paid to 
the king of Spain, for all ſuch commodities 
Ex imported from the Wef#-Indics in the 

aleons. 

INDU"RABLE (A.) that may be borne, ſaf- 

 fered, ſuſtained, undergone, or endured, 

I NDURATE (V.) to harden, to render or 

. 5 Nr or obſt inate. * 

DU RATE (A. inflexible, obſlinate, 
ſtubborn, LA, 7 3 ' 
INDU'RE (V.) to bear, ſuffer, ſuſtain, go 

throegh, to remain, continue, laſt, abide. 

INDU'STRIOUS(A.) careful, diligent, labg- 
rious, pains-taking. 

I'N DUSTRY or INDU'STRIOUSNESS ($:) 
cloſe application, earneſt and diligent minding 
A bufineſs, conſtant labour, or pains- 
da Ing · . 

INE'BRIATE (V.) to fuddle, to intoxicate, 
or make drunk, and ſometimes ſigniſies en- 


tural pride of a perſon. 
INE'FFABLE (A.) that cannot be expreſſed in 
words, unutterable ; in Arithmeticky the rovts 
of ſurd numbers are fo called, becauſe the 
cannot be found out or expreſſed, — 
than by the fign. 
INEFFICA'CIOUS, INEFFECTIVE, or 
INEFFE'CTUAL (A.) fruitlefs, vain, to 
4 — Arche _ defective. 
x (A.) coarſe, ordinary, mean 
ot, beauty or art. p g 
: E (S.) unfitneſs, incapacity 
weakneſs, rat wt e 4 
IN — pare I (S.) the Nate or condition 
where one thing or perſon is ſuperior, 
longer, &c. than — 9 ""_— 
INERGE'TICAL (A.) duggiſh, heavy, dull, 
low of motion, unactive. 
IN ESCU“TCH- 


INDUꝰ CT (V.) to introduce, lead, or ut lnts | 


creaſing, heightening, or promoting the na- 


1 
i 
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INF 
INESCU”TCHEON (S.) a term in Heraldry 
for a ſmall eſcutcheon that is borne within a 
great one, contdining one fifth part of the 
field, and is borne within it as an ordinary ; it 
is ſometimes called a ſcutcheon of pretence, 
and then it carries the arms of a man's 
wife, when he hath married an heireſs, 

IN ESSE (S.) with the Philoſophers, is ſome- 

thing that really is exiſting and percept ble by 

INE'STIMABLE (A.) too valuable, or of 

more worth than can be computed, reckon- 

dd, or eſteemed. N | 

INE'VITABLE (A.) that ean no ways be a- 
voided, prevented, or ſhunned, | 

INE'VITABLENESS (S.) unavoidableneſs, 
abſolutely neceſſary, no ways to be ſhunned. 

INEXCO'GITABLE (A.) unconceivable, that 

enn no ways be found out or thought of. 

INEXCU'SABLE (A.) unpardonable, that 
will admit of no palliation, ſoftening, or excuſe. 

INEXHAU'STIBLE (A.) that cannot be 

_ emptied; or all taken away. 

INE'XOR ABLE (A.) that cannot be wrought 
upon by any prayers, tears, or ititreaties 
whatever. 

INEXPE'DIENT (A.) unfit, inconvenient, 
improper. 

INE'XPIABLE (A.) that cannot be fatisfied, 
or atoned for. | i 

-INE'XPLICABLE (A.) that cannot be ex- 
plained, made plain, clear, or eaſy to be un- 
der ſtood. 

INEXPRE'SSIBLE (A.) beyond the reach of 

. words, unutterable, 

INEXPU'GNABLE (A.) that cannot be con- 

quered, or overcome by art, ſtrength, or 


INEXTINGUISHABLE (A.) that cannot 
be quenched, or put out. 
INEXTIRPABLE (A.) that cannot be rooted 
out, or utterly deſtroyed. 
INE'XTRICABLE (A.) too difficult to be 
maſtered, conquered, overcome, or got rid of. 
INEXU'PERABLE (A.) that cannot be ex- 
ceeded, ſurpaſſed, or overcome. 
INFA'LLIBLE (A.) out of the power or dan- 
ger of erring, miſtaking, or being deceived, 
abſolutely certain, pofitive and true. 
F'NFAMOUS (A.) ſcandalous, wicked, noto- 
riouſly bad, oppoſite to virtue and honour. 
INFAM or I NFAMOUSNESS (S.) ſcan- 
dal, bad report, or character; alſo the ſtate 
or condition of thoſe who live vilely or wick- 
edly. F 
INFANCY (S.) the firſt ſtate of human life 
or childhood; alſo the beginning of a ſtate, 
citys art, ſcience, or undertaking, before it 


> 
I'NFANT (S.) in common Speech, means a 
young child, or one under ſeven years old; 
but in Law, all under twenty-one years old 
are ſo called, 
INFA'NTA (S.) the appellative or name given 
to the daughters of the kings of Spain and 


INF 
| INFA'VTE (5. the ſon of the king of Spain 
or as. 


I'NFANTRY (s.) the foot · ſoldiery of any 
nation or army. ' , 
INFA'TUATE (V.) to charm, bewitch, be- 
ſot, intoxicate, or overcome the reaſon of 
| any perſon, ſo as to act contrary to their true 
intereſt or common ſenſe, F 
INFATUA'TION (s.) deluſion, ſtrong or 
great prepoſfeſſion in favour of any perſon or 
opinion, though in itſelf ridiculous. 
INFECT (V.) to taint, poiſon, corrupt, ſpoil, 
or communicate a diſeaſe from one to an- 
' other, to inſtil bad principles or opinions inte 


| a perſon. 542 * 
INF E CTIOUS (A.) of a poiſonous, tainting, 
or corrupting natute. |; | 
INFEE'BLE (V.) to render or make weak, 
or unable to do or or perform a thing. 
INFELICITOUS (A.) unhapy, unfortunate, 
unſucceſsful. . ; 
INFELYCITY (S.) trouble, veration, ſorrow, 
unhappineſs, . unſugceſsfulnefs. | 
INFEOFFE (V.) to add, unite, join to, or 
enlarge the fee. 
INFE'OFFMENT (S.) a ſettlement in fee, 
INFE'R (V.) to draw, conclude, gather, or 
| reſolve upon ſomething from a propoſition 
or argument laid down. 
I'NFERENCE (S.) a corollary, concluficn, 
argument, or reſolution drawn from ſome- 
thing that went before, | 
INFE'RIOR (A.) beneathy below, or under, 
both in reſpect of place and dignity, and alſo 
in number or quantity. | : 
INFE'RIORS (S.) a term in converfation, for 
pet ſons of a lower ſtate, condition, or quali- 
ty, as a knightto a duke, a cobler to a gen- 
tleman, or a fervant to his maſter. 
INFERIO'RITY or INFE'RIOURNESS 
(S.) the tate, rank, or condition of ſubordi- 
nation. 
INFE'RNAL (A.) helliſh, deviliſh, of, or be- 
longing to hell. | 
INFERNALSTONE (S.) in Sdrgery, is a 
continual cauſtick, ſometimes called the ſilver 
cautery. 
INFERFILE (A.) unfruitful, barren, dry, 
that does not bring forth or encreaſe. 
INFERTILITY or INFE'RTILENESS 
(S.) the fate or condition of barrenneſs,drineſs, 
or unfruitfulneſs. 8 
INF EST (V.) to trouble, phgue, bunt, da- 
mage, annoy, or incommode, like thieves 
that frequent ſome one particular place. 
I'NFIDEL (S.) fone that does not believe or 
profeſs the truth; and with Chriftians, it is 
applied to the Pagan, Turks, Cc. by the 
Turks to the cba, Sc. 
INFIDE'LITY (S.) unbelief; alſo the 
tion or ſtate of an obſtinate er of de- 
monſtrable truths; alſo unfaithfulneſs, diſ- 
honeſty, or diſloyalty, * 
I'NFINITE (A.) without * bounds, limits, 
end, number, er quantity, that can bę com- 
hendedy 


Hertigal. | 


pre 
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IN F 
, conceived, or underſtood, and 
ſometimes means only indefinite; it is applied 
variouſly, ſometimes to that which had no 
beginning, nor will have end ; ſometimes to 
that which had à beginning, but will have no 
end; ſometimes it only fignifies ſomething 
very far off, or exceedingly near, a prodigious 
large number or quantity, or a very ſmall 


one, & c. 

INFINITF/SIMALS (S.) a term ſome Ma- 
thematicians uſe for fluxions. 

INFI'NITIVE MOOD (S.) in Grammar is 
ſo called, becauſe no particular number or per- 
ſon is thereby expreſſed. 

INFUNITY, UNFINITENESS, INFI'NI- 
TUDE (s.) boundlefinefs, unmeaſurablenels, 
unnumberableneſs, &c. 

INFTRM (A.) weak ſickly, out of order, 
indiſpoſed, decaying, crazy. 

INFIRMARY (S.) an hoſpital, apartment, 
or l-dging for fick people. 

INFURMITY or INFVAMNESS (S.) indiſ- 
poſition, weakneſs, ſickneſs, crazinels, fee- 

bleneſs. 

INF TX (V.) to faſten or ſet one thing in an- 
other, as a jewel in a ring, &c. 

INFLA'ME (V.) to ſet on fire, to kindle or 
excite an cat neſt paſſion or deſire in a perſon, 
to provoke or ſtir up anger; alſo to promote 
or increaſe jealouſy, miſunderſtandings, or 

uarrels. 

INFLAMMABLE (A.) capable of being ſet 
on fire, of a combuſtible nature. 

INFLAMMA'TION (S.) in Phyfich, is a 
burning heat, or very troubleſome iwelling or 

diſorder, and frequently very pernicious and 
dangerous. 

INFLA'MMATIVE (A.) of a heating, burn- 
ing, or inflammable nature or quality, 

INFLA'TION (S.) a puffing or blowing up, 
or filling with wind. 

INFLE'CT (V.) to bend, bow, or turn in- 
wards, 

INFLECTION or INFLE'XION (S.) a bend- 

ing, bowing, or turning inwards ; in Gram- 
mar, eſpecially in the learned languages, it 

is varying the endings or terminations of 
nouns and verbs, accurdiag to the caſe, tenſe, 
mood, or number; inOptieks,it is the return or 
bending the contrary way, by the ray: paſſing 
through a thicker medium; in Geometry, it 
is when a curve has gone its whole extent, 
and then bends or goes a contrary way. 

INFLE'XIBLE (A.) that cannot be moved, 
turned, bent, or rendered otherwiſe than it 

| bs; ſpoke alſo of an obſtinate, reſolute, Riff, 
determined, poſitive temper or perſon. 

INFLICT (V.) to puniſh, lay a fine upon a 

ſon, or force or . impoſe ſomething upon 
im contrary to his inclination. 

INFLIUCTION (s.) a puniſhing, a reftraint or 

prohibition laid or executed upon a perſon, 
T'NFLUENCE (S.) a power with, over, or 

upon, to cauſe to act, or bring forth. 
I'NFLUX (S.) a flowing or running into, par- 

ticularly of water agitated by the tides. 


ING 


INFO'LD (V.) to wrap up, or encloſe ons 
thing within another. | 

INFO'RCE (V.) to urge or prevail upon by 
threats, reaſons, arguments, or preſents ; to 
compel, conftrain, or oblige. 

INFO'RCEMENT (S.) an additional reaſon 
why a thing ſhould be done or let alone; alſo 
a compulſion or reſtraint. 

INFORM (V.) to inſtruct, teach, acquaint, 
or make known. 

TOR (A.) without ſhape, ugly, irre- 
gular, | 

INFORMA'TION (S.) a declaration, tell inc 
or making a thing known to a magiſtrate, , 
complaint; alſo inſtruction or teaching. 

INFORM ER (S.) one who inſtructs, teaches, 
or makes a thing known to another; but is 
commonly underſtood in an ill ſenſe, for one 
that exhibits complaints to a magiſtrate, in 
order to get money. 

INFO'RTUNATE (V) unſucceſsful, unhap- 
py, unlucky, miſerable, &c. 

INFORTUNES (S.) with the Aftrolagers, are 
ſuch planets as indicate ill ſucceſs or unhappi- 
neſs to the native, particularly Saturn and 
Mars. 

INFRA'CTION (S.) an illegal and violent 
breaking into or through a compact. agree- 
ment, league, treaty, peace, &c. 

INFRA'NCHISE (V.) to make or ſet free, 
to entitle a perſon to all the privileges of a 
community, ſociety, or body politick. 

INFRANCHISEMENT(S.) the act of mak- 
ing free, or entitling to the privileges of a 
common-wealth ; alſo a releafing, diſeharg- 
ing, or excuſing from a debt, duty, or other 
obligation. 

INFRA'NGIBLE (A.) durable, ſtrong, laſt- 
ing, that is not to be broken. 

INFRE'QUENT (A.) ſeldom, rare, uncom- 
mon, tha: does not happen often. | 

INFRI'NGE (V.) to intrude, invade, or gain 
upon the property or privilege of another, to 
break in or violate the laws or cuſtoms. 

INFRINGEMENT (S.) an invafion or in- 
croachment upon, or violation of another's 


property 

INFU'SE (V.) to put or ſteep in liquor, to in- 
ſil, hint, or inculcate into the mind or opi- 
nion of another, 

INFUSION (S.) a pouring or ſteeping one 
thing or liquor in or into another. 

INGA'GE (V.) to contend with, to fight; 
alſo to contract with or obligate. 

INGE'MINATE (V.) to repeat often, to dou- 
ble or encreaſe. 

INGENDER (V.) to beget, to cauſe to be pro- 
duced or brought forth. 

INGE'NER ABLE (A.) that cannot be pro- 
duced, brought forth, or begotten. 

INGENIOUS (A.) artful, ſkilful, cunning, 
witty, exquiſite, curious, 

INGENUTTY or INGE'NIOUSNESS (S.) 
the natural and improved diſpoſition, (ill, or 
parts of a perſon that produces fine works, 

G86 writings, 


INH 
2 paintings, or performances of any 


it, 
INGE/'NUOUS (A.) honeſt, fincere, plain, 
dowaright, free, without reſerve, &c. 
INGLO/RIOUS (A.) mean, baſe, diſhoneſt, 
of bad reputation. 
INGOT (S.) the name given by the refiners to 
a wedge of gold or filver, when melted, and 


run into a regular pig, bar, &c. and is of 


various weights at the humour of the owner. 

INGRA'FT (S.) to fix, put, imprint, or im- 
plant, to inſtil or cauſe to grow up in a perſon 

* or thing. 

INGRA'IL (V.) to notch, dent, or cut in up- 
on the edges of any thing. 

INGRA'TE (S.) the hateful and reproachful 
name given to an unworthy, unthankſul 
perſon, that does not make ſuitable returns 
for favours received. 

INGRA'TIATE (V.) to get into a perſon's 

- - favour by degrees; to do whatever is fit or 
proper to pleaſe, humour, and gain the ap- 

| prebation of another. 

INGRA'TITUDE (s.) a neglect or delay 
thanking, or otherways rewarding a perſon 
for favours received from him; allo a return- 
ing evil for good. 

INGREDIENTS (S.) the ſeveral particulars 
of a compoſition, but moſt generally applied 
to phyfical preparations or medicines. 

INGRESS (S.) an entrance into a place; with 
the Aſtronomers, it is particularly uſed for the 
ſun's going into the firſt ſcruple of any of 
the cardinal ſigns, eſpecially Aries. 

INGRO'SS (V.) in Trade, is the fame as to 


monopolize, or get all or the greateſt part of 


any particular commodity together into one 
perſon's poſſeſſion; in Law, it ſignifies to 
copy the rough draught of an inſtrument fair 
over in large writing, and commonly upon 
parchment, to render it both legible and du- 
rable. 

IN GROSSER (S.) be that copies or writes 
the rough draught of a deed, &c. fair over; 
alſo he that buys up or monopolizes a com- 
modity. 

IN Gu RCGCITATE (V.) to ſwill, devour, or 
ſwallow any thing greedily; whether it be 
meat or drink. 

INHA'BIT (V.) to reſide, live, or dwell con- 
ſtantly in a place. 

INHA'BITABLE (A.) a place or country fit 
to dwell or live in. 

INHA BITANT (S.) a perſon, that reſides, or 
ordinarily dwells or lives in a place or houſe ; 
but in Pariſp Lao, they only who pay the 
ſeveral taxes, and are liable to ſerve offices, 
are called inhabitants, all others are termed 
inmates. 

INHARMO'NICAL (A.) not according to 
the laws of harmony. 

IN HERE (V.) to grow in, or flick very 
faſt to, . 

INHE RENT (A.) the quality or property of 

growing up with or in a thing. 


INI 

INHE'RIT (v.) actually to or enjoy an 
eſtate, &c. that was my father's or other 
relations, by virtue or right of ſucceſſion, 

INHE'RITANCE (S.) a perpetuity in lands 
and tenements to a man and his heirs ; alſo 
an eſtate in poſſeſſion, whether gained by pur- 
chaſe or ſucceſſion, 

INHERITOR INHERTTRIX (s.) the 
ſame with heir or heireſs, he or ſhe that holds 
lands, &c. by inheritance, 

INHE'SION (S.) a fticking, cleaving, grow. 
ing, or abiding to or in a thing, 

INHTBIT (v.) to forbid, prohibit, charge, or 
warn, to let alone or forbear, to reſtrain, or 
hold in, 

INHIBFTION(S.) a reftraint, prohibition, or 
check ; in Law, it is ſometimes a writ to 
order a judge to proceed no farther in a cauſe 
before him; and ſometimes means the iſſuing 
a writ from out of a ſuperior court to an in- 
ferior one, 

INHO'SPIT ABLE (A.) churliſh, ni 
covetous, unkind, 6 uncivil, *. 

INHU MAN (A.) fierce, ſavage, cruel, bat - 
barous, contrary to the tenderne(s, love, and 
compaſſion that ought to adorn the human 
nature of all mankind, 

INHUMA'TION (S.) a covering, burying, 
or interring ; in Chymiſtry, it is the covering 
of two pots ſet one upon another (the lower- 
moſt of which is full of ſmall ) with 

earth, and cauſing the yapours to ſweat thro? 
in the diftillation, by means of a wheel-fire ; 
alſo a digeſtion, made by burying the materials 
in dung, or in the earth, 

INJE'CT (V.) to caſt or throw water or other 
cleanſing liquor into a wound to clean it, 
by help of a ſquirt, ſyringe, or any other 

orce. 

wy ade; (S.) the caſting, ſquirting, or 
throwing of liquor into a place or wound, 

INTMITABLE (A.) beyond or above imita- 

tion; and is commonly ſpoken of ſomething 

exceedingly curious, 

INI OTN (V.) to lay upon, command, or re- 

quire. 

IN JOY” (V.) to poſſeſs, take pleaſure in, oc- 

cupy, or uſe, 

INJOY'MENT (S.) ſatisfaction, pleaſure, 

poſſeſſion, 

INVQUITY (S.) all forts of fin, wickedneſs, 

and diſorderlineſs. 

INITIAL (A.) of or belonging to the entrance 

into, or beginning of a thing. 

INFTIALS (S.) a term in Printing, fignifying 

thoſe large ornamental letters put at the be- 

ginning of a book, argument, or ſubject. 

INUTIATE (V.) to enter, introduce, or in- 

ſtrut in an art, ſcience, or buſineſs. 

INITIA”TION (S.) an entrance cr admit- 

tance into any bufineſs or art, 

INJUDI'CIOUS (A.) unſkilful, fooliſh, weak, 

or improper. 


INJU”"NCTION (S.) an order or command; 


in Law, it is a tit Ulued to zi ve the plaintiff 
Foſleſtien 
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poſſeſſion upon the defendant i non · appearance, 
grounded upon an order in chancery. 

INJURE (V.) to hurt, damage, prejudice, 
wrong, or abuſe. ; 

IN [U'R/IOUS (A) hurtful, prejudicial, abu- 

ve, contrary to right juſtice. 

I'NJURY (S.) to outrage, abuſe, affront, or 
prejudice. 

IN UST (A.) illegal, wrongful, offenſive. 

IN}U'STICE (S.) arditrary and illegal proceed - 
ings, unfair and diſhoneſt practices. 

INK (S.) a liquid commonly uſed to write 
with, for the moſt part of a black co- 
lour, though it may be of any other, as red, 
blue, &c. 

INK- HORN (S.) a univerſal name to all forts 
of ſmall inſtruments, uſed for the holding 
and eaſy carriage of ink to write with, though 
they be made of filver, braſs, &c. 

INKI'NDLE (V.) to light, ſet on fire, break 
out into a flame; alſo to foment or ſtir up a 
quarrel, 

I'NKXLING (S.) a defire, or hankering after; 
alſo a hint or imitation. 

INK (A.) ſmutted, ſmeared, daubed, or co- 

vered over with ink. 

INLAND (A.) far from the ſea, in the mid- 
dle of a country. 

I'NLAND-BILL (S.) in Trade, is one drawn 
and payable in the ſame city or kingdom. 

I'NLAND. TOWNS (s.) ſuch as ſhips cannot 
come at or near, and that have not the ad- 
vantage of water-carriage. 

INLA'RGE (V.) to encreaſe or make bigger, 
to explain or expound a matter by many 
words, to make it clearly underſtocd, 

INLA'RGEMENT (S.) a making bigger, or 
adding ſomething to a thing, matter, or ſub- 
jeQ z alſo a ſetting at liberty or making free, 
or letting out of priſon, &c. 

INLAY! (V.) to beautify or adorn things, by 
cutting away part of the ground in the form 
of flowers, birds, &c. and inſerting or put- 
ing wood, gold, filyer, precious ſtones, &c. 
of another colour, fort or kind in, to fill up 
and enrich it, | 

I'NLET (S.) an entrance or paſlage to a place 
or thing ; alſo a means of doing a thing. 

INLYGHTEN (V.) to give light, to cauſe to 
underſtand, to clear up, or prove a matter. 

INLYST — to enter or enrol a ſoldier in the 
pay or ſervice of a prince or ſtate. 

INLI'VEN (V.) to give life, ſpirits, or cou- 
rage to a perſon, to make briſk, airy, &c. 

INMATE (S.) a pexſon that occupies one or 


more rooms in a houſe under another, who is 


the poſſeſſor or owner of the whole. 

I'NMOST (A.) that which is fartheſt or deep- 
eſt in a thing. 

INN (V.) to houſe, lodge, or ſet up at a pub- 
lick inn upon the road. 

INN (S.) a publick houſe of entertainment for 
travellers ; alſo the ancient names of noble- 
mens, biſhops, &c, great houſes ; and now 
applied to cartain colleges or places where the 


| 
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INN 
ſtudents and praftiſers of the law conſtantly 


or accidentaly refide. 

INNS OF COURT (S.) are colleges for the 
entertainment of ſtudents and practitioners of 
the law; theſe there are four principal 
ones in London wiz, the Inner and Mrddle- 
Temple, Lincoln's- Inn andGray's- Inn ;which 
with the two Serjeants- Irns,and eight Inns of 
Chancery, make a fort of law uni verſity; in 
the Saxon times, and after the conqueſt, till 
the reign of Henry III the lawyers were ge- 
nerally clergymen, and afterwards the lord 
chancellors, lord treaſurers, judges, and maſ- 
ters af the rolls were taken from among the 
clergy, but for the laſt century they have 
been wholly lay-men. 

INNATE (A.) ſomething born and growing 
up with a perſun ; the conteft about theſe 
principles or ideas is ſet in fo clear a light 
by Mr. Lock, that none but thro” a reſolute 
obſtinacy can miſs ſeeing the abſurdity of the 
aſſertion. 

INNA'VIGABLE (A.) generally means ſuch 
rivers, ſeas, or other waters that cannot be 
navigated or failed upon by large ſhips. 

FNNER (A.) that which is in the middle, or 
fartheſt from the outſide or ehtrance of a 
thing or place. 

I'NNERMOST (A.) that room or place that 
is fartheſt from the entrance of a houſe, pa- 
lace, &c. 

'NNOCENCE, I NNOCENCY, or I'NNO- 
CENTNESS (S.) barmleſſneſs, free from 
guilt or fault, without any intention of 
fraud, fimpleneſs, or plainneſs. 8 

[NNOCENT (S.) a fool, or half-witted, filly 
fellow ; alſo one free from guile or blame. 

INNOCENT (A.) harm eſs, blamelefs, that 
is no ways guilty or concerned with wicked 
perſcns, &c, 

I'NNOCENTS (S.) the children that were 
ſlain by the command of Herod, when he in- 
tended to kill our Saviour preſently after his 

birth, in commemoration of which, the 
church hath appointed a feſtival to be cele- 
bra ted in the weſt the 28th of December, in 
the eaſt the 29th of December, 

I'NNOVATE (V.) to introduce, bring in, or 
practiſe new cuſtoms, opinions, or laws, aftet 
a ſly, clandeftine manner. 

INNOVATION (S.) a new law, cuſtom, 
alteration, or opinion lily brought in. 

INNOV A”TOR (S.) one that changes or al- 
ters the old manners, cuſtoms, or faſhions 
for new ones. 

INNUE NDO (S.) ſomething to be underſtocd; 
a hint or doubtful expreſſion, in Lav, it is 
the explaining, repeating, or fixing the ſenſe 
of a doubtful or ſuſpicious ſentence, or no- 
minating poſitively a particular perſon where 
there are ſeveral,and the repetition is not ſuf- 
ficiently clear. 


| INNUMERABLE (A.) that cannot be num- 


bered, counted, diſtinguiſhed, or told. 
Ggg 2 IN OBSER-· 
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INOBSE'RVANCE (s.) heedlefſneſs, careleſ-| 


neſs, &c, 

INOCULA'TION (S.) in Gardening, is an 
artificial operation, whereby the bud of one 
fruit-tree is grafted or ſet into the ſtock or 
branch of another, by which mrans different 
ſorts of fruit are made to grow upon the ſame 
tree; in Phyfick, it is the tranſplanting a 
diſtemper from one ſubject to another, and 
particularly the ſmall pox, which is thus per- 
formed ; the well perſon is firſt dieted and 

reed, and then two incifior's are made, one 
* the muſcular part of the arm, much about 
where iſſues are commonly cut, the other in 
the leg of the oppoſite fide z then a ſma!l drop 
of wel- concocted variolous matter, choſe 
from the diſtin, or beſt ſort of puſtles, be- 
fore the turn of the diſtemper, imbibed by 
two ſmall foſſils of lint are inſerted into the 
incifions whilſt the matter is warm, and fo 
bound up with a bandage ; after about two 
days the bandages are opened, the lint thrown 
away, and a freſh cole wort leaf is daily ap- 
plied upon the incifions, which uſually grow 
ſore, inflame and inlarge of themſelves, and 
diſcharge matter more plentitully as the diſ 
temper ariſes. The irruptions generally appear 
within eight or ten days after the operation, 
during which time the patient is not confined 
or obliged to any ſtrict regimen ; great con- 


teſts have been about this practice, for Which 


the curious are referred to thoſe who have 
wrote on both ſides. 

INOFFE'NSIVE (A.) harmleſs, quiet, juſt, 
honeſt, good-natur'd, 

INO'RDINATE (A.) immoderate, extrava- 
gant, exceſſive, without any regularity or 
bounds, 

INORGA'NICAL (A.) without proper or fit 
organs, parts, or compoſition. 

I'NQUES'T (S.) an enquiry or ſearch into a 
matter or buſineſs, but more particularly in a 
judicious manner, by a jury; and ſometimes 
the jury itſelf is ſo called, as at H:ick's- Hall 
the grand-jury is called the grand inqueſt ; 
alſo the court for the determining complaints 
preferred by freemen of the city of London 
againſt one another upon account of debts un- 
der 40 3. is called the court of ingueft, but 
vulgarly the court of conſcience. 

* U'ETUDE (S.) uneaſineſs, reſtleſſneſe, 
diſſatisfaction, diſquiet; in Phyſiek, it is a 
convulſive motion of the muſcles in the limbs, 
which occaſions the patient to toſs and roll 
about very reſtleſsly and frequently. 

INQUIRE (V.) to examine, ſearch, look 
into, aſk, demand, after or for, 

INQUIRABLE (A.) that may or ought to 
be tearched into or examined after, 

INQUIRY or INQUISYUTION (S.) a ſearch 
into or after any thing, an examination, aſk+ 
ing, or demanding ; alſo the name of an ec- 
clefiaftical court in the church of Rome, called 
the Holy Office, particularly erected and uſed 
in Spain, Portugal, italy, and the countries | 


INQ 


depending thereon, for the puniſhment of 
hereſy Barra 4) other countries have had 


them, but upon account of the extraordinary 
ſeverity and cruelty uſed in the puniſhment 
of thoſe called offenders, it has been laid down 
in France, and many other countries that ſtill 


retain the Popiſp religion. Take the follow- 


ing account of its riſe and progreſs : Before 
the converfion of Conflantine the Great, the 
biſhops only examined into doctrines, and 
puniſhed hereſy with cxcommunication ; but 
after the emperors became Chriftians, they 
ordained that ſuch as were convicted and ex- 
communicated, ſhould be alſo banifhed and 
forfeit their eſtates ; this continued till about 
the year 800, when the weſtern biſhops power 
was enlarged to the authority of citing perſons 
to their courts, both to convict and puniſh 
them by impriſonment or penances ; this cou- 
tin1ed till the x2th century, when hereſy, as 
it was then called, being very much increaſed 
by the Albigenſes and Waldenſes, pope Gregory 
IX. in a council held at Toulcuſe in 1229, 
eſtabliſhed new conſtitutions, committing the 
whole management to the biſhops z but after- 
wards thinking theſe too indulgent, he gave 
the direction of his inguifttion to the Domini- 
cans, who for their cruelty were baniſhed 
Toulouſe by the inhabitants, ſo that this court 
was never firmly ſettled in France; all Italy 
received it, except the kingdom of Naples. 
This tribunal tekes cognizance of Hereſy, Ju- 
daiſm, Mabometiſm, Sodomy, and Polygamy, 
People ſt. ud in ſo much fear of it, that pa- 
rents deliver their children, and huſbands 
their wives to its officers, without daring to 
murmur in the leaſt ; the prifoners are ſhut 
up in frightful dungeons, where they are kept 
for ſeveral months till they accuſe themſelves, 
being never confronted by witneſſes ; their 
friends go in mourning for them as if dead, 
and date neither ſolicit their pardon, nor 
come near them, and are frequently forced to 
Aly the country for fear of being taken like- 
wiſe ; the power of the inguiſition is very 
much curbed in Venice, where it ſeems ra- 
ther a political inſtrument to preſerve the 
ſtate than the church; in the Indies, it is 
extravagantly ſevere, tor though there muſt 
be the oaths of ſeven witneſſes, to condemn 3 
man, the depoſitions of ſlaves and chi dren 
are allowed end taken, and the perſon is 
tortured till he condemns himſelf ; the flight- 
eſt expreſſion againſt the church or inquiſition- 
office, is a ſufficient fault; in Law, an in- 
1 is the proceeding in matters eriminal 
y the office of the judge, or by the great 
inqueſt before Juſtices in eyre. 


INQUISITOR (O.) one that makes an enquiry 


or examination into matters; in our Law, 
ſheriffs, coroners, &c, are ſo ca led; but in 


the church of Rome, this officer is called u- 


wi/itor-general, firſt appointed by pope Urban 
iy. in 1263, whoſe power was enlarged ſo 
far at laſt by ſundry popes, that in = 
ids 
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Pia IV. and afterwards Pius V. not only] 


commanded all eccleſiaſtical perſons to ſubmit 

to him, but ordered all princes, judges, and 
other miniſters of juſtice, to put the orders of 
the inquiſitor-general in execution,whoſe bu- 
fineſs it is to preſide over the inquiſition courts, 
and judge of all matters of faith, hereſy, 

- dotrine, &c. all inferior officers are ſubject 
to him, and in Spain the king nominates, 
and the pope confirms him. 

INQUISITIVE (A!) curious, buſy, defirous 
of knowing much; alſo a buſy-body, or one 
that troubles himſelf with other peoples con- 
cerus. 

INRA'GE (V.) to make angry, or ſtir up to 
wrath, to provoke or diſpleaſe. 

INRI'CH (V.) to improve or make better, 
as farmers do land, maſters their ſcholars, 
&c. alſo to increaſe or add to a perſon's 
ſubſtance, by gain in trade, gift of friends, 
&c. alſo to beautify or adorn, as writing- 
maſters do great letters with flouriſhes, car- 

vers by ſculpture, painters by gilding, &c. 

INRI'CHMENT (S.) a making rich and 
beautiful by ornamenting a garment or other 
thing with gold, filver, precious ſtones, carv- 
ing, painting, &c. 


IN ROAD or I'NRODE (S.) the invaſion or 


coming in of an army into the lands or terri- 
tories of another to commit hoſtilities. 

INRO'L (V.) to enter or write down in a lift 
or roll, commonly called regiſtering, record- 
ing, or entering of a perſon or thing in a pro- 
per manner, as of apprentices in the lord 
mayor's court, recogniz-nces, ſtatues, fines, 
&c. in the court of Chancery, Exchequer, 
Kinz's- Bench, Ec. 

INSA'NABLE (A.) incurable, paſt all hopes 
of recovery. 

INSA'NE (A.) fickly, out of order, mad, or 
diſtracted. 

NSA TIABLE (A.) of a temper not to be 
ſatisfied, or contented with any thing, unap- 
peaſable, exttavagantly covetous, craving, or 
defirous of more. 

INSCO'NCE (V.) to hide or encloſe behind a 
ſmall fort or defence, ſome part of an army 
that are appointed to keep or defend a paſs. 

INSCRIBE (V.) to write withia or upon a 
thing; alſo to dedicate or offer a book, &c. 

to a perſon; in Geometry, it is the drawing 
one figure within another in ſuch a manner, 
that the angles of the inſcribed figure touch 
the angles or ſides of the inſcribing figure or 
plane. 

INSCRIPTION (C.) ſomething wrote or 
carved over, in, or upon a monument, tomb, 
medal, &c, and was originally intended to 
preſerve the memory of famous actions among 
the ancients, and is ſtill retained among us 
for the ſame purpoſe, 

INSCRU'TABLE (A.) that cannot be ſearch- 
ed, or found out. 

I'NSECT (S.) any creature that flies or creeps, 

that is not divided into joints and limbs, but 


INS 
ſurrounded with rings or diviſions, capable of 
being ſeparated without deſtroy ing life, as 
worms, &c, or may have the head eaſily ſe- 
parated from the body, and yet remain alive 
for a long time after, as bees, flies, &c. there 
are a very great variety of theſe creatures too 
tedious for me to enumerate. 
INSECTA/TION (S.) a reviling, rating at, 

or following perſons with bad or foul lan- 
uage. | 

INSECTA'TOR (S.) a ſlanderer, back-biter, 
reviler ; alſo a proſecutor at law, or a litigi- 
ous perſon, 

r (A.) dangerous, hazardous, want 
or latety, 

INSENSIBVLITY or INSE'NSIBLENESS 
(S.) the ftate or condition of not perceiving 
or feeling, that has no idea of, or compaſſion 
for the wants, neceſſi ties, troubles, or diffi- 
culties of another. . 

INSE'NSIBLE (A.) that is void of ſenſe, per- 
ception, tenderne's, or knowledge. 

INSE"'PERABLE (A.) that cannot be parted, 
or put aſunder. 

INSERT (V.) to put, bring in, graft, or place 
in or between, 

INSERTION (S.) a putting in, a grafting, 
or placing between. 

INSUDIOUS (A.) deceitful, treacherous, baſe, 
falſe, hollow-hearted, wily, inſnaring, 3 

INSIGHT (S.) knowledge, {kill, or light into 
a matter, 

INSIGNFFICANT (A.) of ſmall or no value, 
eſteem, or worth. _- 

INSI'NUATE (V.) to wheedle, wind, or get 
one's ſelf into the love, eſteem, or affection 
of another, by ſly, artful methods, and ſome · 
times by belying the innocent ; alſo to inti- 
mate, hint, or point out a matter, by ſpeak - 
ing in a fort of diſęuiſed manner. 

INSINUA”TION (S.) a fly, artful, diſguiſed 
way of information, and creeping into favour 
by degrees. 

INSYNUATIVE (A.) of a temper or diſpoſi- 
tion that is apt to get the aſcendency over 
another, by obliging, humouring, and com- 
plying with what they perceive is agreeable 
to their diſpoſition, humour, or inclination. 

INSI'PID (A.) taſteleſs, nothing worth, un- 
ſavoury ; in Writing, it meaus a low, ſpi- 
ritleſs, fooliſh performance. 

INSIST (V.) to contend earneſtly, or ſtand 
upon a matter ſtrenuouſly, to urge, preſs, 
require, or demand a thing to be done, to 
continue or remain poſitive in one's defigns, 
or pretenſions; in Geometry, it is the angle 
of a ſegment ſtanding upon the arch of an- 
other ſegment below. 

INSLA'VE (V.) to bring into bondage, ta 
compel or force a perſon to drudge or work 
very hard. 

INSNARE (V.) to draw or bring a perſon 
into trouble, by ſly, artful, or cunning me- 
thods ; to ſurpriſe, catch, or take at un- 


awates. 
IN SO“ 
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INSOY/CTABLE (A.) of a ſurly, quarrelſome 

diſpoſition, unfit for ſociety or converſation. 

INSOLA'TION (S.) a drying, bleaching, har- 
dening, or whitening in the ſun, as potters 
do their pans, or whitfters their cloth. 

FNSOLENT (A.) proud, haughty, ſaucy, 

bold, imperious, domineering. 

INSO*LV ABLE or INSO'LVENT (A.) un- 

able to pay, or make ſutisfaction. 

INSO'LVENTNESSor INSO'LVENCY (S.) 
an incapacity or inability to pay debts, or ſa- 
tisfy thoſe juſt demands that a perſon has 
upon one. 

» INSPE'CT (V.) to examine, ſtrictly look into, 

or ſuperviſe. 

 INSPE'CTION (S.) a ſtrict examination, 
narrow ſearch into, or ſuperviſion of a matter. 

INSPE'CTOR (S.) an examiner, ſurveyor, or 
perſon to whom the care and direction of any 
thing is committed, 

INSPURE (V.) to breathe into, to ſtir up or 
excite in a perſon's mind ſomething very ex- 
traordinary, either contrary to, or above the 
natural abilities of men, by the influence of 
the holy ſpirit or power of God, whereby 
future events are foretold with the ſame cer- 
tainty as paſt or preſent actions are known or 

related by thoſe who are or were eye-witneſſes 
thereof ; in an inferior Senſe, it means thc 
ſpirit of emulation, whereby a perſon endea- 
vours to equal or exceed another in the per- 

| formance of ſome art, or to gain the reſpect, 
loye, or applauſe of ſome perſon. 

INSPYRIT (V.) to encourage, hearten, cheer 
up, or enliven. 

INSPISSATE (V.) to thicken, as liquor by 
evaporation, or mixing ſugar, &c. with it. 
INST A*BLE (A.) inconſtant,irreſolute,change- 

able, uncertain, 

INSTABULITY (S.) fick leneſs, irreſoluteneſs, 
changeableneſs, unfixedneſs. 

INSTA'L (V.) to compleat, finiſh, or put a 

perſon in poſſeſſion of an office, benefice, &c. 

INSTALLATION or INSTA'LMENT (S.) 

the act of putting into, or conferring upon a 
Knight, biſhop, &c. his honour, office, pow- 
er, place, or authority. 

INSTANCE (S.) a requeſt, petition, deſire, 
prayer, &c. alſo a pattern, model, exam- 
ple, &c, 

INSTANT (S.) in Philoſophy, that momenta- 
neous portion of time, in which we perceive 
no ſucceſſion, or in which we employ only 
one idea of the mind, and is to time as a 
point to a line; in common Speech, it is that 
very particular time in which any action is 
done or performed. 

INSTANTA*NEOUS (A.) now, immediate- 
ly, without any ſucceſſion of time. 

INSTAURA'TION (S.) the reſtoring a per- 
ſon « r thing to the ſtate or condition he or it 
was formerly in; a repairing, amending, or 
renewing. | | 

I'NSTEP (S.) the top, or upper part of the 
foot next to the leg, where the ſhoe is com- 
monly buck lcd or tied. 
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INSTIGATE (V.) to egg, or ſpur on; ta 
encourage, or put forward. 

INS TIGATION (S.) perſuafion, requeſt, de- 
fire, encouragement, or abetting. 

INSTIGA “TOR (S.) a promoter, encourager, 
mover, or abettor. | 

INSTFL (V.) to put in by a little at a time, 
to inculcate, inſinuate, or teach by degrees, 
as matters do their ſcholars. 

INSTYMULATE (V.) to prick, puſh, or 

drive forward, to promote or egg on. 

I'NSTINCT (S.) the natural propenſion or 
inclination that all creatures have to ſome- 
thing in particular, and in birds, beaſts, &c, 
is what is reaſon, defire, love, &c. in man, 

INSTITUTE (V.) to ordain, appoint, com- 

mand, or eſtabliſh, | 

I'NSTITUTES (S.) principles of an art or ſei- 

ence ; ordinances, laws, precepts, or com- 

mandments of a king, biſhop, church, &c, 

alſo the firſt part of the four volumes of the 

civil law, made by the command of the em- 
peror Juſtinian for the benefit of ſtu- 
dents; alſo the name of ſeveral Engliſh law - 
books that contain a body of law, as Hood's 

Inflitutes, @c. 

INSTITU”TION (S.) an eftabliſhment, ap- 
pointment, or command; alſo education or 
inſtruction; and in Church Affairs, it is the 
act of the biſhop or his commiſſary, whereby 
any clerk or prieſt is inveſted with the ſpiri- 
tualities of a rectory, vicarage, or parſonage. 

INSTRU'CT (V.) to teach, inform, or make 
wiſer or better than a perſon was before. 

INSTRU'CTION (S.) direction, teaching, 
education, command. 

INSTRU'CTIONS (S.) particular heads, di- 
rections or manners of behaviour given to a 
perſon that has the management of any affair 
of conſequence for another, as an ambaſſa- 
dor, &c. 

INSTRU'CTIVE (A.) of an informing, help- 
ing, teaching, ditecting nature or diſpoſition, 

INSTRUMENT (8,) any fort of tool to work 
with, as a hammer, ſaw, chiſſel, &c. alſo a 
proper perſon to do or bring about a matter or 
buſineſs ; but in a particular manner, all ſorts 
of muſical inſtruments ; alſo a deed or conveye 
ance, or other law matter that contains cer- 
tain agreement between different parties. 

INSTRUME'NTAL (A.) helpful, or con- 
ducive to the performing certain aftairs or 
buſineſs. 

INSUCCA'TION (s.) in Pharmacy, is the 
moiſtening of drugs with the juice of violets, 
roles, &c. 

INSUCCE'SSFUL (A.) unfortunate, that does 
not ſuccecd or proſper, that is diſappointed in 
a thing, | 

INSUFFICIENCY or INSUFFI'CIENT- 
NESS (S.) the want of power, capacity, a- 
bility, &c. for the doing of any thing. 

INSUFFI'CIENT (A.) not capable or able to 
do or perform a thing, unequal to the buſineſs 
undertaken or requited. 3 m 
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INSU'LT (V,) to affront, abuſe, aſſault, mock, 
game, jeer, or make ſport of. 

INSULT (S,) an affront, abuſe, or aſſault, 

INSU'PERABLE (A.) too great or difficult to 
be conquered or overcome, invincible. 

INSUPPO'RTABLE ( A.) that cannot be 
borne with, ſuſtained, or undergone. 

INSURANCE (S.) a protection or aſſurance 
from loſs or damage from fire, or the ſea, 
for which people pay a ſmall ſum of money 
to an office or otherwiſ., according to the 
Nate or condition of the matter or thing in- 
ſured. - 

INSU'RE (V.) to give money to be protected 
from, or have the damage made good that 
may happen; alſo to protect, defend, or 
make good from damage or hurt that may 
happen by fire, the ſea, &c. | 

INSURER (S.) a perſon that enters into obli- 

tion, to make good any loſs that may be 
uſtained by fire, water, pirates, &c. for a 
certain premium paid by the owner for that 


purpoſe. g 

INSU RMOUN TABLE (A.) that cannot be 
got over, vanquiſhed, or overcome. 

INSURRE'CTION (S.) a rifing, uproar, riot, 

or ſmall fort of civil war or rebellion among 
the populace, upon account of ſomething 
very diſagreeable done or required by the ma- 
giſtrates. 

IN'TAIL (V.) to fix an eſtate upon certain 
perſons that are to ſucceed hereditarily, and 
that cannot be kept from it by any deed or 
conveyance of the preſent poſſeſſor, without 
their own conſent. 

INTATL (S.) the perſon or perſons who have 
a legal right to enjoy an eſtate after the death 
of the preſent poſſeſſor. 

INTA'NGLE (V.) to teaze, perplex, or make 
an affair very difficult, irkſome, or uneaſy, 

INTA'NGLEMENT (S.) an uneaſineſs of cir- 
cumſtances, an imbarraſſment or troubleſome 


difficulty, 

INTEGER (S.) in Arithmetick, ſignifies ſome 
one whole thing, as a horſe, a man, a pound, 
a ton, &c. 


INTEGRAL (A.) whole, compleat, intire, 
without part or fractions. 

INTEGRATE (V.) to renew, reſtore, re- 
vive, or make whole, to put into the ſame 
condition that a perſon or thing was in be- 

ore. 

INTE'GRITY (S.) fincerity, plaianeſs, ho- 
neſty, truth, and ſimplicity. 

INTE'GUMENT (S.) the Surgeons term for 
the ſkin or other membranes that cover either 
the whole body, or any particular parts. 

INTELLECT (s.) the rational foul or facul - 
ty of diſcerning or judging, 

INTELLE'CTUAL (A.) that belongs to the 
mind, foul, or underſtanding. 

INTE'LLIGENCE (s.) the information or 
correſpondence that a ſtate or merchant re- 
ceives or holds with perſons in foreign courts 


er countries, relating to the conditioa of 25 


| fit, os ſome external cauſe. 


„ <0 Gl 


ſtate or trade, that is or may be carried on 
there; alſo the ſkill, knowledge, or judgment 
a _ may have in any art, ſcience, or bu 
ſineſs. 

INTELLICENCER (S.) a ſpreader, infor- 
mer, or teller of news. 

INTELLIOGENCES (S.) angels, or other ſpi- 
ritual 1 

INTELLIGENT (A.) of a good capacity, or 
ready wit to take in, underſtand, or perceive 
the inſtructions that are given, or buſineſs 
talked about ; alſo one well ſkilled in any art, 
ſcience, or bufineſs, 

INTE'LLIGIBLE (A.) that may be eafily 
perceived or underſtood. 

INTE'MPERANCEor INTE'MPERATE= 
NESS (S.) a riotouſneſs, or diſorderly living, 
whether it be applied to eating and drinking, 
or government, „ or behaviour. 

INTE'MPERATE (A.) irregular, diſorderly, 
immoderate, 

INTE'MPERATURE (S.) a diſorderly diſpo- 
fition of the air, humours of the body, &c. 
INTE'ND{V.) todefign to do ſomething here- 
after, to mean, or purpoſe ; alſo to ſuperviſe, 

rule, or govern, 

INTE'NDANCY (S.) the power, office, rule, 
or government of an intendant. 

INTE'NDANT (S.) a governor, ſuperviſor, or 
director. | 

INTE'NDMENT (S.) the real, true, and juſt 

meaning and deſign of a perſon, word, or ac- 
tion. 

INTE'NSE (A.) exceſſive, or very great. 

INTE'NT or INTE'NTION (S.) the defign, 
meaning, or purpoſe of a perſon ; in Philoſe- 
Pby, it is the degree of any quality encreaſed 
very much; in Phyſict, it is a certain method 
of cure formed in the mind of the phyſici- 
ans, from a due confideration of the ſymp- 
toms, &c, 

INTE'NT or INTE'NTIVE (A.) fixed, or 
cloſely applied to, or upon any thing. 

INTE'NTIONAL (A.) ſomething belonging 
to the deſign, purpoſe, aim, or intention of 
a perſon. 

INTE'RCALATE (V.) to put ſomething in 
between others, as with us a day in the 
month of February between the 24th and 
25th days in every four years, in what we 
call leap-year ; ſo the Jeu, in like manner, 
uſed to add a 13th month to their lunar year, 
at the end of every two or three years ; be- 
cauſe in the circle of 19 years there are ſeven 
of 13 months each, and the reſt but 13 
months, and this was done between February 
and March, and this was called the firſt and 
ſecond Adar. 

INTERCALARY DAYS (S.) thoſe added 
up mn extraordinary occafions, to make the 
time even; in Phy/ich, they are the 3, 5, 9, 
13 and 19, in which, by the violence of the 
diſeaſe, nature is provoked to throw off her 
load unſeaſonable, by the vehemency of the 


INTER» 


i 
| 
' 


| 
! 


- INTERCALA'TION (8.) the act of inſerting 


=y other. 


INT 


or putting a day, month, &c. to the com- 
mon computation at the end of ſome certain 
period of time, to regulate ſome deficiency. 
INTERCE DE (V.) to pray, beg, or defire a 
favour for another. | | 
INTERCE'PT (V.) to top, prevent, hinder, 
or take by ſurprize, as when one ftate or 


_ kingdom takes away, opens, or delays the 


poſt or packets of letters going to another, &c. 
INTERCE'PTED (A.) ſtopped, hindered. 
caught, or taken priſoner ; in Marhematicks, 

ſomething taken, contained, or comprehend- 
dd between two others, as an angle between 

two lines, &c. 

INTERCE'SSION (S.) a coming in between} 
two parties, to beg, pray, or defire a favour 

for one that has offended z a mediation. 

INTERCESSOR (S.) a mediator, or one 
that prays or defires favours in behalf of an- 


INTERCHA'NGE(V.) to mutually exchange, 
or reciprocally return the ſame kind of things 
on both ſides, whether they be compliments, 
writings, &c. 
INTERCT'SION (S.) a cutting off between. 
INTERCOLUMNIA'TION (S.) the diftance 
or ſpace that one pillar or column in a build- 
ing is off or from another, 
INTER-CO'MMONING (S.) the joining or 
feeding upon the commons belonging to two 
different manors promiſcuouſly, as tho* they 
were only one common and one manor, 
INTERCOURSE (S.) a free and mutual cor- 
reſpondence between different perſons. 
INTERCU"RRENT(A.) the running between 
two lands, a3 a river. 
INTERCUTA'NEOUS (A.) that is or lies 
between the fleſh and the ſkin. 
FNTERNDICT or INTERDYCTION (S.) an 
eccleſiaſtical cenſure which the church of 


Rome pretended to a right to pronounce again | 


all thoſe who would not comply with her 
wicked uſurpations z which confiſted in a 
forbidding the adminiſtration of the ſacta- 
ments, and the performance of all other di- 
vine ſervices to a kingdom, province, or 
town ; which is ſaid to take its riſe in the 
ninth century, and more frequently exerciſed 
in France, Italy, and Germany, than elſe- 
Where, upon account of the princes and great 
men, who before were but governors, ms k- 
Ing themſelves abſolute maſters of thoſe pro- 
vinces, and the biſhops and pope perceiving 
they ſlighted perſonal excommunication, touk 
upon them to put the interdi# in practice, by 
which they were permitted only to bapt ze 
Infants, take confeſſions, and give abſolution 
to dying penitents; theſe interdict i occafioned 
abundance of blood to be ſhed, of which Eng- 
and is a fatal inſtance on the 12th centuiy. 
INTEREST (v.) to concern one's ſelf in an 
affair, to eſpouſe the cauſe of another. 
I'NTEREST (S.) the premium or reward paid 


by a burrower to a lender for the uſe of a| 


INT 

certain ſum of money a certain time; and by 
2 * put under two heads or 
c the one ca mple intereſt, or 
the bare intereſt of AY ſum — 2 
quantity of time, according either to a fixed 
rate for a fixed time, as appointed by the laws 
of the Jand (which is here in England, at 
this time, five pounds for the uſe of one hun- 
dred pounds one year) or according to the 
private or publick contracts of private perſons, 
or publick bodies or corporations, as in the 
India company they have ſome bonds at three 
per Cent. intereſt, and others at three and a 
half, &c. the other is called compound intereſt, 
or intereſ upon interefl, which is when a per- 
ſon that has borrowed a ſum of money, and 
can neither pay off the principal nor iateref,, 
conſents, that as the intereſt becomes due, it 
ſhall become a principal, and ſo both the 
principal and intereſt continually increaſes ; but 
this is ſeldom uſed otherwiſe than in the con- 
fideration of buying annuities, places for lite, 
or eftates, 

INTEREST (S.) the concern, right, title, 
advantage, power, or benefit that a perſon 
has in any matter or buſineſs. 

INTERFE'CTION (S.) the killing, ſlay ing, 
or deſtroying a perſon. 

INTERFE'CTOR (S.) a killer, wounder, 
Nayer, or deſtroyer ; and in Aſtrology, it is 
the poſition of a deſtroying planet, either 5 
degrees before the cuſp, or 25 after it in the 
eighth houſe. 

INTERFERE (V.) to concern one's ſelf with 
another's buſineſs, to meddle with, to claſh 
or diſagree, or come between a thing, perſon, 
or affair, 

INTER JA'CENT (A.) caſt, thrown, or ly- 
ing between two or more different perſons, 
places, or things. 

INTERJE'CT (V.) to caſt, throw, or lay be- 
tween, 

INTERJE'CTION (S.) a Grammatical Term 
for a ſudden and abrupt crying out, &c. where 
a perſon, through ſurprize, or for want of 
time and reflection, makes uſe of but one 
word to expreſs a great many, the meaning 
of which is to be underſtood by the various 
circumſtances, manner of expreſſion, &c, 
and are ſometimes called adverbs, ſometimes 
conjunctions, &c. and throughout this work 
all thoſe claſſes are called particles. 

INTERIM (S.) a name given to a formular, 
or kind of confeſſion of ſome articles of faith 
obtruded upon the Proteſtants after Lutber's 
death, by the emperor Charles V, when he 
had defeated their forces; {6 called, bacauſe it 
was only to take place in th inter im, till a 
general council thouid bave dec ded all points 
in queſtion between the Proteſtants and the 
Roman Catholicks, 

I'NTERIM (Part.) during a certain ſpace of 
time, or in the mean while that ſomething 
is done or torborn, 

INTE'RIOR 


on: og ©,0 © 


E'N-F 


or t 


ANTE THIS er ( to inſert or put in de- 


tween or a 


INTERLA'RD (V.) to lard or put piece eff 


fat between the lean parts of a piece of meat. 
INTERLEA'VE (V.) to put additional leaves 
into a book 'between the written or printed 
ones, to make notes or obſervations upon. 
INTERLUNE (V.) to write between two 
lines already written ſomething that was left 
out, or proper to explain what is written; 
alſo to put, write, or print one Line of Latin 
and one of Engliþh,. French, or any other 
language alternately, that is, the tranſlation 
or ſenſe the one of the other, to make the 


| Erh 52 known to the ignorarit or | 


unlearned 
INTERLUNEARY (A.) a book, letter, 
deed, &c. that has ſomething written be- 
tween the regulay lines, either for explana- 
tion e ; alſo the method of print · 
ing Bibles, &c. in different languages, with 


ons line of one tongue, and another of an- 
other, &c. 
INTERLINEA'TION ) the writing one 


or more lines between the lines of a deed; | 
letter, or other writing, after the former was 
wrote, ped to explain what was 
written or what. was omitted. 
TER cd 2 ON (s.) a ſpeaking at the 
' fame time, or while another is ſpeaking, 
an interruption or breaking in upon another's 
. diſcourſe ; in Law, it is a determining | ſome 
| ſmaller matter relating to a cauſe, before the 


whole or general cauſe can be decided, ſor the | 
benefit and advantage of the cauſe itſelf, w 
out relating to the principal matter 2 2 
or other part of the diſpute. 


INTERLO'PE (V.) to intrude or chruſt Ces 
n 


INTERLOPERS 80 hangers on, retaibers | 
to, or upon other people; alſo] 


meddlers, buſy-bodies, intruders into other, 
mens poſſeſſions, rights, or properties, as the 
exerciſing a trade or profeſſion without legal 
ſervitude or permiſſion, and bearing the com-, 
mon charge, hazard, and trouble relating 


| thereunto, or conforming to the e orders, | 


and by-laws of the com ration, 
who have a charter for the ddr y 
and advantageouſly carrying on, and impro- 


| ving ſuch a particular part of trade or com- 


merce, &c, 

INTERLUCA”TION 8.) the cutting down, 
or lopping off branches, to permit vr let i in, 
the light between trees that grow too thick, 
and render the walk or grove below gloomy. 

INTERLU*CENT (A.) ſhining or giving 
light between. 


INTERLUDE (S.) in a Play, is any ſort of 


amuſement or diverfion between the acts, 
. the actors change their dreſs to perform 


remaining parts, as ſinging, dancing, &c. 


INTERIOR (A-) the inward or inmoſt part 


* N. 


Maſick, eſpecially in Church Muſick, and 
KY yocal — it is the er | 
overtyre, or other performance. upon one oc 
more inftruments, to give the * of 
ſongfters time to recover breath, Kt 
IWTERLU'NIUM (S.) that Pace ef Ne be- 
tween the old and new moon, or that where - 
in the makes no viſible appearance With us. 
INTERME*DDLE (V.] to concern one's felf 
in another's buſineſs or affairs, 
INTERME' DIA (s.) in Tragedies and Come 
diet, is that which is played or ſang between 
the acts, to divert the ſpectators; "after the 
Remans took away the chorus, inflead thereof 
they introduced their Mini and Embolarie J 


the Mimi were a ſort of perſons that acted 
dumb comedy, and &x their meanings 
by their geſtutes without words, ald the 


Embolares did the me by their ſongs and 
jeſts; we now call theſe, inrer ludet] which ſees 
INT ERME'DIATE (A.) ſomething that lies 
'betwixt any two things, but commonly means 
2 ſpace 0 ume that paſſes between any Fw 
actions. 

1 ot us i (S) in Cookery, ate certain 
courſes ſet on the table between the principal 
diſhes, * 


INTERMEW'ING' r Falconry, is the 

act of a Hawk's mewing, from the beginning 

. to change her coat till ſhe turi SD 

INTE*'RMINATED or INTERMINA- 
N .) unbounded, r 
end of time, facts 4 on mal erm — — 
by Cunm in his doctr 

INTERM NGLE or ee He wv Js 


mix or put together ſeveral ſorts of 


t 
Tdh r (v.) to „ ceaſe; or forbear 
for a time, and then or return again. 
IN TERMTSSION 65 A ceſſation, leaving 
, off, or diſcontinuance. 
INTERMTTTENT (A.) t leaves off 
a while, and then begins gain, as fevers 
that return ut certain A as after one 
day, two days, &c. 
INTERMI'X (V.) ta put or mingle ſeveral 
things together. 
INTERMIXTURE (S.] the act of 
ſeveral things things together; allo the maſs 
mixed. . 
INTERMU/RAL SPACE ts) the OY or 
diftance contained between to walls. 
INTERNAL. (A.] inward, on the inſide, or 
within a perſon, place,” or thing. 
INTE'RNAL ANGLES (S.) in Geomerry, 
thoſe made by the croffing of two right finds 
parallel to one another by a right line crofling 
the parallels, and are thoſe contained within 
the ſpace of the parallel, and of each fide of 
the croffing line. 
INTE*RN AL DIGESTITVES (S.) inPhyſich, 
are thoſe medicines that are preſcribed to pre- 
= the body by purgation, to render the 
umours 111 c. by en 


in 


4 - 
TX * 


mours, &c. 


INTERPLEAD'(V.)'in Low, is te thy » 


hich »tally falls out before the arked thus ( 
K 9. 4 the xr Ard as when W GATIVE (4) 11 


INT 


FFF 


Ae ee ar th an of eh that 2 


or examin 


e themſelyes to be heits to 
the SEA lands, fo that it is doubt- Wc er (S.) queſtions; and 


ful who ought to haye poſſeſſion given him, 
in this caſe the 1 7 — right muſt | 


1 which is the right 


Lato, ate ſuch proper ones as the prudence 
of x duly authorized magiſtrate afks for the 
diſcovering and n truth of 

any matter in di 


&c. 
| INTERPOLATS iv, ) to foilt or crowd in, [INTERRUPT Yes difturb, hinder, top, 


+, to alter or change ſome word, ſentence, or 
in an original deed, N 7 

ITE LA'TION (8.)z * 
ins in, a changing, a alkfying a 
he yy ergo Ng alſo the matter ſo 


Mr 1s altered 
INTE FOLA'T TOR 89 6 one Who changes, 


an original INTERSE'CT J to eut off a between 
Mr ar SE Foy to come "OY or | the y thing. Gy 


meddle with the affairs of another, 
INTERPOSF TION (S.) the acting or ftep- 
in between, or meddling with the affairs 
AT I TnL nw. 
4 to expound, explain, 
expreſled 


ſlate, r 
berate language, or in dubious and enig - 


mA AFA nl A.) that is capable of 


MT ATR PRETA'TION 75) an porno 


tranſlation, or ex tion. 
TER e ) one that unfolds, ex- 
Plains, or makes known what was dark, hid, 
or — in a ſlrange language, or doubt⸗ 
ful words) Att, underſtood of one 
that that areas dom, or foreigners, that 
- vage of the e 
” where t 


M AR (V7) 6 bury» dead pf alter 


manner, and the funeral pomp of 


rticular w_— 


ry. 
3 $,) the att of burying, or 


wp 4 _—__ ground, after the 2 


W AN . Nin Monarchical King- 


_ m_— time from the death cf 


break off, or di Vf Nb 
INTERRUPTION (S.) a diſturbance, Hun- 

drance, wes 470 or diſcontinuing. 
INTERSCRIBE (V) to interline or write 
in between what was befote written, either 


25 ſupply an omiſſion, or explain a difficulty, 


extreams Of af) 
INTERSECTION (S.) a cutting off from 
between the extreams; in Mathematichs, it 
Relves the exviling or Eatring of ane line or 


ane with or by another, 
i TERSEMINATE (V.) to ſow among, or 


M.-Y 92 in Hub andry, is the lay- 
ing one kind FS ot earth upon another, 

INTERSPE*RSE V.) to mix, ſcatter, or 
ſprinkle here and thete, up and down, in al 


EAS Ticks (S.) ſmall or little ſpaces be- 
tween the component parts of a body, or any 
matter, which are greater or leſſer according 
to the denſity or rarity of the matter. 

INTERTEXTURE (S.) the weaving, mix- 
ing, n 8 

To 


a checked cl 
= 5 employ ſomebody to INTERVAL (S,) the ſpace or diſtance be- 


_ two extreamꝭ, and ſometimes relates to 
as from childhood to. manhood, &c, 
ae to ſpace, as the ſpace berween 
done man, tree; bonſe, Se. and andther ; in 
Mufich, Ie is che ener any two 
tones or notes, as they are graver or àcuter 
the one than the other, and this, as it ir 
© greater or leſſer, ecnkitutes what is called 
chords or Uiſcords: 3 


uceefſion of another 4 which, INT ERVE NE (V.) to come in between ac- 


. is properly Taking 
_ at IG in Ele&:ve Ones, it is till the 


* . 
Lag b: clic 25h bonfieate, in P. 
; "[tnTERVENTIO (S.) 2 val 1 4 2 


ERRE'X regeat, who in elefti 
We du from . Led of — 


Eidentally, or by chance, to thruſt or put one's 
ſelf into an office, to medHe ox concern one's 
felf with other *; buſineſs. 


_ ition,, or concerning one's. { 


affairs. 
Kring to the election and confirmation of an- FRTERVIEW (8, eu tt he er be or 


other ; this office was uſed much among the 
Romans, as well while their government was 
ann as © commonwealth, bus afjer it 


ame an empire this office ceaſed, 4 INTERWEAVE (V. ) ark the me 


INTERROGATE (V.) to examine or af 
queſtions of another perſon, in order to find 


mnt upon ſome extraordinary affair; 


al appointment of 
: ny others arr dn * 


in between vr among, things of one fort with 
thoſe of another. 


out the truth, and is the method of proceed - INT E STATE (A.) ſpoke of one that dies 


| E 


without making a wil, which vos 


N ; 


4 


SF. EEE NS "BE 


tas wad” 


SS. 8D DD OS ©» 


IX 


=8 


ei Kriss 77 447 
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INT 


aa to leave e their cit to be'di- 
© Nribdted to 


© xo the church or poor, which cuſtom 


OR every thing in the ſame man 


h 
fb ©. (A, within, inward; 


or inwards of any creature. 


| the inhabitants againſt the 
| COT vil war. 


Nb NR * to ſeat, put, 
with or upon a throne, to.gize the 
ſupre me power fo any perſon, 

INTICE (V.) 9 7 allure, perſuade, 
bring over a to-do ſomething by 


ſpeeches, or flattering 
INTI'CEMENT (S. Jan allyrement, or dra w- 
ing in by fair ſpeeches, or flattering iſes. 
INTIMAc (S.) the freedom with which 


5* 


"ay another; alſo knowledge, acquaint- 


I'NTIMATE Fr. to hint, to give notice by 

Ggns, to ſpeak at a diſtance, to or ſignify 
INTIMATE (A) ele, | 
_ Vith, or known do. as 


3s infamous thing, becauſe by |'NTIMATE a particular friend or ac- 
Ls nog furs thing; been by ito RI * 


ofes ; and that this ould I- TIN ATEN ESS er V'NTIMACY 

nat de negleRed, the pariſh-priefts were en- particular freedom, Aridt friendſhip, | 

'* Foined to exhort dying lam to confeſs their} miliarity. 

fins, and difpaſe of ſome part of their eſtate 9 47 ) # private or * bi 
b - r= prog ſomerhing 


© vallled fo far as to deny abſolution and the ſa- 
crament to thoſe who refuſed to comply with 
this advice ; and iſ any died inteftate, he way 
Jooked upon as a murderer of himſelf, and it 
was thought rea ſonable, that their affets ou d 
be forfeited to their reſpective lords, eſpecially 

if they lay any time fick, and did not diefINTFTLE (V.] to make 3 ripht, 
ſuddenly it being deemed ſcandalous not to 
leave a religious „it was decreed, that 
the biſhops, for the Intereſt of the perſons ſa 

_ degeaſed, ſhould make ſome charitable diſtri- 
' butions out of his eftate, and for this "= 
| they were to have the adminiftration of his 
goods and chattels, to ſatisfy his creditors, 


hey had been executors by will ; 
but NA the temporal Jords put 


J thin 1903, and at a council in London 
b 1342 this cuſtom of rhe ſecular lords 
ſeizing t r yiſſals gow was afterwards 


INTE*STINES (S.) the bowels, entrails, gots, 


INTE'STINE WAR (S.) is a war carried on 
within 8 county, or Cs, 22 one 


other, 


or next after it. 
INrRA (v.) to catch in a ſnare, gin, or 
or] trap, to watch what words ſhall come our of 


, relations, and familiar acquaintanceſ 


INT 


e fres, 


and conſults — — 8 


not 


kno 
INT MIDATE v.) ve EY 
INTI RE —— compleat;perſett 
i A.)w , t, 
— n adding to, or 8 


claim, or demand to a thing 3 alſo to pame 
or call a thing or perſon by ſome diſtinguiſhing 
TIE (A.) ba claim, | | 
, or 
demand to an eftate, oo aces 
or character wo call 4, 
INTO” (Part.) within, or in the infide or mid- 1 
ae of a place or thing, and commonly means 
— —_ of moving or going into a * 
city, Ke. 
INTO'LERABLE (A.) unſufferable; 'that 
cannot or t not to be allowed, borng, 
., — * 
OMB (V.) to ipcloſe, | 
ny a tomb 22 ner | 
ATION (S.) in e is the givin # 
— tone, or key of the ſong or com- 
INTO*XICATE(V.) to fuddle; make giddy 
ordrunk, to poiſon or bewitch cirher the hody 
or the mind, by filling it with frapge,whiny- 
INTORICASTION ($.) 
* 4 
fyddlipg, or bewitchiog, ee, 
INTRACTABLE (A.) not to be tavght, 
cen or ruled. | 
CA (S.) the guts, bowels, &c, of 
IN ITRA'NCED ( (A0 caft into a ſwoom or 
trance, or a ſeeming Nate of infenſbility, 
without reflexion or motion, and ſometimes 


erm, for fuch verbs a+ dy not 
Zim, or fch — pe 


another's mouth, and to aſk queſtions on 

purpoſe to lay hold of the anſwer to another's 

MTN AT (y) to beg defire 
s Or 

| 2 to ſupplicate or humbly requeſt 


W ) an humble 2 
bepging, 4 or defiging ſomething of 


INTEENCH V.) to fortify a camp, army 
&c. with a 4 diteh, or rampart ; 3 allo 


encroach, 
. * or get by go . 


1 
INT 
— G) a defenbive wel” 


> poſt, an army, &c. againſt 
POR —— and is ſometimes 


into or upon another man's property- 
INTREPID (A.] without fear, | dauntleſs, 
reſolute, that no danger can 
| INTREPIDNESS. or INTREPIDITY (S.) 
couragiouſneſs, reſoluteneſs, fear un- 
Nr ATE difficult, perplexed, in 
C ) kt, < 
* tangled, Bare under ſtood. 
INT RICATENESS or I'NTRICACY (s.) 
- - difficultneſs, ity, in 
INTRI'GUE. (S.] an afſemblage of events or 
circumſtances an an affair, and per- 
. plexing or troubling perſuns concerned 
therein; it is ſometimes applied to the deſign 
or plot of a play ; but the common and moſt 
_ uſual acceptation is when an amour or love- 
affair is carrried on by parties who are other- 
wiſe, engaged, as between the wife of one 
man, and the huſband of another woman; 
. It is allo applied (any y plot or private affair 
t has difficul the management. 
o wrt — 80 Vw plot cabal, contrive, 
an ſecret 
INTRUNSICK or INTRINSICAL (A.) 
real, true, 


« © 


genuine, in 
INTRODU'CE(V.) _ or bring in a ſub⸗ | 


„matter, or perſon. | 
INTRODU*CTION (s.) an entrance or be- 
.4, ginning z 6 thewing, or bringing 

were or acquaintance. 
INTRO UCTIVE (A) 80 any thing that 


r lead, or Ae 


ROSPE'CTION (S.) narrow ſearching, | 


or loo K 


and ſometimes 2 breaſt· work z ; alſo} 
INTU'ITIVE (A.] ſpeculative, clear, plain, 


| IN V 
E \ is that knowledge of the nature 
bings that the ſouls of good men have, 


or ſhall have after their departure out of this 
life, and that angels now enjoy. 


comprehenſive, and as it were inſpired, 


INTUME'SCENCE (S.) a fwelling, puffing, 


or rifing up, an extending or growing preter- 


Val 6655 to come violentlyilleglly,un- 


fairly, or un „p- 
or country of another; and is commonly un- 
derſtood of the army of one nation's coming 
ſuddenly and unprovoked into another's king- 
dom or country, and on of 


All or part thereof by violence, or driving 


| 


vatre bs 


TRU'DE.(V. th Bic ts 
1 — my tra or con 


2 to SSS leave 


re DER (8) one who wach and upin R with fair w 


n to other people s com- 
* pany or buſjneſs; alſo an uſurper or tyra n 


maims, SY ds, or loſs of limbs is become 
uncapable of the ſeryice, and is therefore pro- 
vided for by the ſtate in ſome hoſpital, or 
— allowed a penfion for his mainte- 


INVALID (A0 weak, infirm, fickly, crazy 


and in Law, means a title, t teſtimony, &c. 
that is not ſufficient, good, or allowed. 


INVA'LIDATE (V.) to weaken, ſet afide, 


make of no uſe, benefit, or advantage. 


INV A*RIABLE (A.) unchangeable, unaltera- 


ble, firm, reſolute, conſtant, ſtedfaſt. 


INVA*RIABLENESS (S.) ay al; 


unc bleneſs, fi 


INVA'SION (s.) — fo ſodgen, and ille- 


gal entering of an army, &c. into another's 
compete cont n or commit 


INVE'CTIVE 68. a ſatirical writing, or rail- 


ing, virulent, reproachful accuſation, refle- 
ctiòn, tation, or character. 


repreſent 
rudely| INVEI'GH An rail, find fault, ſpeak a- 
vehemently. 


gainſt, or accu 


INVEI LR (V.) to infiagate Into a perſon's 


affections or tions, to allure, entice, 


or ſpecious pre- 


INVE*LOP to Allos, or ſold 
that breaks through the laws ; eG Ars toen (7 wee; i. 


tangle, trouble, or engage in difficulties, 


who gets poſſeſſion of lands that are void er (V4 . poiſon, or co -- 


Ek of a — 4 . 
TRU'SION ($.) an irregular 
2 8 
Flon's company, buſſneſe, Xp. and 

ul ſeizing upon lands or tene- 


INTRU'ST (V.) to put confidence in a perſon, 
to commit 
to to rely or depend upon the fidelity and honeſty | 


tinct . $5 flea, per of th * 
ment or diſagreement of any two ideas imme- 
.  Mately compared W Yue the 1 — 
tion, conſideration, thinking upon, or ſtud 


iin of a matter; but the 8 & generally ac 


22 INVENT (V,) tq 
F into. an- 


make a 
| VENTI 8. 
&c, found IHE _ 
. g00ds, fee. to his keeping, ' 


, find out before 
others, deviſe, con vp, or bring into or- 
5 and in Fw 4 * 2M forge, or 


percept 
85 by the empreſe Helena in the 
antine the Great, which is called 


vention f the Rely Groſs, and which is | 


C 


7 


5 
8. 
2-0 
re 
* 
or 
fy 
ty 
li- 
er- 
or 
in 
he 
yas 
of 
1 
de 


INVE*RSE (A.) backward, or contrary, in- 


£ 


back ward, or inſide out. 


IFYE'STIGATE (V.) to diſcover or find 


INVE'NTIVE (A.) ready-witted, ſuited to 
te projecti 


— / — 


INV 


be on this manner 3 ſhe being at Feruſalem,! 


was informed that the croſs of our Saviour 
was buried in his ſepuichre ; upon this ſhe or- 
dered them to dig, where they found the 
croſs and nails, together with the croſſes of 
the two thieves, but the wood on which the 
inſcription was written being parted fram the 
croſſes, they could not diſtinguiſh our Sa- 
viour's from the reſt, till Macarivs biſhop of 
Feruſalem put them upon the following expe- 
dient: He ordered a dying woman to be 
brought and placed upon the croſſes, two of 
which gave her no manner of relief, but be- 
ing ſet upon the third, ſhe perfectly recovered 
the firſt moment the touched it, by which 
they concluded this was our Saviour's; the 
empreſs built a ſtately church in the place 
where the croſs was found, where ſhe left 
part of the wood richly ornamented, 
carrying the reſt with the nails to Conflanti- 
nople ; this ſtory wants no comment, it is 
ſufficiently loaded with lying abſurdities not 
to need confutation. 


or diſcovering of new matters 

or things. 
INVENTOR (S.) a catalogue, liſt, or or- 
derly account of goods; and this is applied to 
-.n perſon's eſtate when he begins a ſet of 
books in the mercantile form, he firſt makes 
or takes an i or particular of his ſtock 
or eſtate, and then digeſts them under proper 
„ and makes them debtors to ſtock for 
tze value ; alſo when a perſon dies, and his 
houſhold goods or ſtock in trade is valued, the 
commons require an inventory ; but when 
they are fold by auction, &c. it is called a 
amr nog O hooks the ſame, but parcels or 
portions of lands, tenements, &c. is called a 


icular, 


fide out, or upiide down; ſo in Arithmetich, 
it is called the inverſe or backward rule e 
three ) where the third or queſtioning number 
does not bear the fame proportion to the 
fourth as the firſt does to the ſecond.; as if 1 
lend a.perſon 100 J. for fix months; how 
Jong muſt he lend me 50 J. to requite the fa- 
vour? The anſwer is 12 months; here 50 
does not bear the ſame, but a much greater 
proportion to 12 than 100 does to 6. 
INVE'RSION (S.) a changing the order, pro- 
jon, br diſpoſition of things, words, &c. 
making the laſt firſt, c. 
INVERT (V.) to change the order or diſpoſi- 
tion of things into a contrary way, to turm 


INVE'ST (V.) to put into, inftal, or confirm 
a perſon in an office, poſſeſſion of an eſtate, 
dignity, or title 3 and in Var, it is to cir- 
cumſcribe a place, town, or city ſo ſtrictiy 
and vigorouſly, that no poſſible cormmunica- 

| 8 or relief can be brought to it without the 

ſiegers know and conſent. 


INV 
out by what ſteps, methods, or ways ge- 


ometrical lem or other difficult propoſ - 
the, ay | anſwered, explained, or made 
aon. 6 


INVESTIGA'TION fs.) the tracing, finding 
out, 9 ifficult queſtions in Ga- 


metry, Co 

INVE'STITURE (S,) the ceremony uſed upor 
ſome extraordinary occaſions, to put * 
into the poſſeſſion of a dignity, revenue, &c. 
and it is either proper or impreper ; the proper 
is when the thing itſelf, or part of it is deli- 
vered to the party, as by delivering or giving 
a lump or turf of earth; 1mproper, when it 
is co by delivering a ſword, ſpear, ban- 
ner, wand, ring, arrow, &c. as the enſign 
of an office. 

INVE/TERATE (A.) well-fixed, reſolute, 
ſtubborn, grown rooted, thoroughly ſett led 
by a long continuance of hatred, anger, c. 

INVE'TERATENESS cor INVE TERA- 
CY (S.) a ſettled, thorough, unalterable 
grudge, ill-will, hatred, or malice. 

INVYDIOUS (A.) malicious, ill-natur'd, un- 
kind ſtrained, or forced, 

INVI' DIOUSNESS (S.) envy, anger, ill-will, 
hatred, malice. 


{pirit, vigour, and reſolution into a perion or 


ing, 
INVINCIBLE (A.) unconquerable, that cane 
not be maſtered or overcome. 
er (A.) facred, that muſt be 
kept, done, or performed. 
INVI'RON (v.) to encompaſs about, to ſur- 
round, or hedge in on all ſides. 
INVYSIBLE (A.) that cannot be ſeen or per- 
ceived by the eye. | 
INVYSIBLES (S.) the followers of Ofander, 
Flaccius Illyricus, 8 Sc. were fo 
called, becauſe t ied the perpetual viſi 
bility of the chu | | 
INVTSIBLENESS or INVISIBI'LITY (S.) 
the nature or property of beings that are not 
objects diſcernable by the eye ; and this may 
ariſe from many cauſes, as the exceeding or 
great diſtance of ſpace between the object and 
the eye, the minuteneſs of the objects being 
too ſmal] for our natural perception;* though 
otherwiſe near enough; as are all thoſe crea- 
tures that are brought to our knowledge and 
fight by the help of mieroſcopes, &c. and 
laſtly, the immateriality of the being, az of 
the ſoul, „ and God, © | 
INVFTE- (V.) to aſk, defire, tall, or offer 
kindneſſes, rewards, or encouragements to 
come to a place, or do a thing ; and i com- 
monly applied to people's being deſired to 
come to a feaſt, or entertainment. 
INVITA*TION (S.) a friendly bidding or re- 
iring a perſon's attendance or company at a 
, an offering rewards, or ſettling great 
ements upon thoſe that do any thing 


% £5 


encourag | 
at the requeſt of another. 10 


INVFGORATE (V.) to ſtrengthen, put n 


5 * > 
* 1 


INV 
INUNDA'TION. (5.) a fudden- and violent 
breaking i 


11 ing in of, and overflowing with water. | 
V'NVOCATE or INVO'KE (V.) to beg of, 
call upon, pray, beſeech, or defire help, aid, 
. or aſhſtance from another ; but moſt com- 
.. monly, is underſtood of praying to God for 
his help and aſſiſtance in any particular, or 
the common affairs of life, 
INVOCATION (s.) a begging for help, a 
calling for aſſiſtance, eſpecially in a religious 
. ſenſe 3 the anciet poets, and the moderns in 
imitation of them, in the entrance of their 
poems called upon the Muſes, &. and the 
| — upon their great men or heroes after 
their death ; and fo, by degrees, the martyrs 


mong the primitive Chriſtians, were honour- 
_ -<d with orations and rhetorical apoſtrophe's, 
after their deceaſe, upon a belief of their pre- 
nee at their tombs, which at laſt crept into 
an idolatrous worſhip, and univerſal invoca - 
tion, fo as to have particular offices inſerted 
into the common ſervice-books ; and is now 


porant part of the RemiſÞ church, as to 0 
ten prayers to the Virgin Mary for one to 
God Almighty ; the eaſtern church began in 


-  Gemanding their ſuffrage as preſent in the di- 
vine offices ; but the weſtern church carried 
It ſo far as frequently to canoniae thoſe they 
Bad any regard for, though the wickedneſs 
8 f their lives gave them no title to ea ſuch 
1 , to make proceſſions, m Ita: 
nies, prayers and oblations for and to . 
I'NVOYCE (s.) an account of goods ſhipped 
in one place, and conſigned to a factor, &c. 
_ at another, by which he is capable of know- | 
Ing the quantity and charge, and regulating | 
'himfelf in the reception or ſale of them. 
INVO*LYE (V.) to roll, fold, or wrap up any 
_ » ghing; alſo to , encumber, ar en» 
gage in any troubleſome affair; in Arithme-, 
y _ #ickgor Algebra, it is the multiplying a num · 
A der or root one or more times into or by it - 


- 


_ * 


b a perſon's will, inclination, ur con- 
tent; in Phyfich, any thing that occaſions 
the excretions, ſuch as the urine in the dia - 
Fbetes, &c. to come away againſt the will of 
te patient, through the weakneſs af the 

\ | veſſels to retain it. f 
\ INVO'LUNTARINESS (5.) unwillingneſs, 
or the doing or forbearing any thing againſt 
the natural defire, will, or inclination of a, 


| perſon. h 
- INVOLU'TION (s.) the wrapping or folding 
. - @ thing up; but is commonly applied to the 
numerical multiplying a root or number into, 
er by itſelf, which when done once js called 
te ſecond power, or a ſquare ; when that 


orjginal number, it is called the third | 
er the cube, &c, a 


| FT the 5th century by calling upon the dead, and 


produtt is again multiplied” by the root, or | 


-. and. ſaints who were in great veneration a- f 


bh . Io extravagant among the e tf 


De r 
INVO'LUNTARY (4A.) coptrary to, or a: | JO 


| 


” ha n * fr. i ] 
8 1 
8 
a * 


JOG or 


- ts 
JOI 
INV RE (V.) to accuſtom, to uſe, to 5 
e 
INVU'LNERABLE (A.) that cannot be hu 
or wounded. 


I'NWARD (A.] op or towards the inſide of a 


r ** 

JOB (S,) the name of one of the canonical 
books of the Old Teſtament, concerning the 
author of which there arc abundance of con- 

tures ; ſome think it was wrote by feb 
imſelf in Arabick or Syriack, and that Moſes 

or ſome other Iſ-aclite tranſlated it into He- 
brew afterwards ; ſome that Clibu, one of 
Fob's friends, wrote it 3 others that Moſer, 
Solomon, Iſatab, &c. were the authors; but 
it is generally allowed the original language of 
it is Hebre:v, but blended with many Arabicl 
and Chaldee expreſſions, and ſeveral particular 
turns that are not to be met with in Hebrew, 
for which reaſon it is a very difficult and ob- 
ſcure book to tranſlate truly; it is written in 

. verſe, but not confined to any particular mea 

ſure or cadence, and the beauty conſiſts prin» 
cipally in noble expreſſious, bold and ſublime 

thoughts, lively emotions, fine . 
and a great diverfity of characters; all anti · 
guity does not furniſh a poem more copious, 
lofty, magnificent, diverſified, adorned, or 
affecting than this. 

JOBB (S.) a piece of work of any ſort or kind, 
but commonly applied to a ſmall thing or 
matter, eſpecially in the repairing or mending 


way. 

Jo BBER (S.) one that does ſmall pieces of 
work, eſpecially in repairs ; alſo the name of 
one that deals in buying and ſelling of ſhares 
in companies ſtocks, annuities, or other go- 
vernment rities. | 

JOBBERNO*WL (S.) a large-headed, igno- 
rant, ſtupid fellow, a blunderbuſs or block head, 

JO'CKEY (S,) a dealer in, breeder, teacher, 
or trainer of horſes. | 

JOCKEY (V.) to impoſe upon; to chouſe, 
cheat, diſappoint, thruſt out, ſet afide. 

JOCO'SE or JO'CULAR (A.) merry, jeſt- 

ing, wanton, arch, waggiſh, full of play. 
O'SENESS, O'CULARNESS, or O- 

CULA'RITY IS.] mirth, jeſting, wanton- 

neſs, waggery, umourouſneſs. 

JO*CUND (A,) blithe, joyful, gay, Piel, 


0G & JO GOLE (Vs give , peat 

or JO'GG to give a 

hunch with the elbow,” to ſhake or ſhove. 

O'GGLE (S.) a thruſt, ſhake, or 
gentle blow with the elbow. 

e e 8.) a ſmall town in 
the county Long ford and province of Lein- 
Fer, ſendz two members to parliament, and 

ſtands 54 miles WNW of Dublin. ; 


| ST. Jo HNSTOWN (S.) a ſmall town in 


the county of Dennegal, and province of 
Ulſter, ſends two members a, arliament, 
and ſtands 102 miles NN of 1 Dublin, 


JOIN (V.) to add one part or thing to another, 


to Knit, unite, or marry e O'NER 


Ta 7&4 i a 


; 
f 
f 
3 


f ks 
JOT 

I'NER (s.) an artificer or worker in the 
moſt curious part of wood work, ſuch as ca- 
binets, pulpits, all ſorts of wainſcotting, &c. 
fo called, from the frequent occafion he hes 
of joining many ſmall pieces to make a plain, 

as in neering, &c. 

JOINERY (S.) the art of performing the cu- 
nous part of wood work, ſuch as the wain- 
ſcotting of rooms, pewing churches, making 

+ puſpits, cadinets, &c. 

JOINING (S.) adding, uniting, cementing, 

- gluing, &c- two or more things together. 

JOINT (s.) in Mecbanickt, the place where 

two ſtones are cemented by mortar, or pieces 
of wood by glue; in Nature, wherever any 

- flexure or bending of the part is, by means 

of certain bones turning upon a ſocket, as 
the wriſt, elbow, knee, &c. in Trade, with 

the Butchers, a whole leg, ſhoulder, c. is 
ſo called. 

Jor NT ER (s.) a very large plane, or inſtru- 
ment uſed by coopers, carpenters, joiners, &c. 

to plane their ſta ves, boards, &c. ſo as to fit 


exactly. 

JorNT-HEIR (s.) one that is an equal heir 
or eo-heir with another in an eſtate, &c. 
JONTLY (Part.) in conjunction or agree- 

ment with one or ſeveral perſons. 
JOI'NTURE (S.] fo much as a huſband ſet- 
tles upon the wife, in lieu of her fortune or 
dowry, in money, &c. which at marriage 
the drines him. 
JOTNTURE (V.) to ſettle or make over to 
n wife, or truſtees, for her uſe, money or an 
eſtate, e. at the time of marriage - 
JOISTS {8.) the ſtrong timbers that the floors 
of houſes, &c. are laid upon. | 
JOKE (V.) ro pun, jeſt, or talk waggiſhly, 
. z or humorouſly, / 
JOKE G.) a pun, droll, or merry, but often- 
times ſatyrical ſpeech. 
JO'LLITY or JO*LLINESS (S.) mirth, gaie- 
ty, feaſting, . ; 
CLLY (A.) fat, lofty, gay, merry, &c. 
OLT (V.) to ſhake or joſtle by s coach's go- 
ing over « hollow or rugged way alſo 
to and fro by the trotting of a 
| haftily taking up and ſetting down. 


Irregular motion of a coach or waggon, or 
the hard of a horſe, &c. 
JOLTor JO'LTER-HEAD(S.) a large head; 
alſo a dull, ſtupid fellow, or block head. 
IO'NICK (S.) an order in Arebitecłure, com- 
monly called the third by the moderns ; its 
diſtinguiſhing character is the Nenderneſs and 
flutings of its columns, and the volutes or 
rams-horns that adorn its capital; among 
the Ancients, there was a ſet of philoſo- 
phers, whoſe favourite tenet was, that water 
— 1 all things, and theſe were 
called the ſect, of whom Thales was 
ede founder. CK 
JOT (s.) « point, title, or very ſmall part of 
n, 


1 


to roſs] 
of by 


1 

JOVE (s.) the heathens name for #, or 
the great God, ſuppoſed a con of the 
Hebrevv word ebe va. 


O'VIAL (A.) merry, briſk, gay, jolly, &c. 
OU*RINGor JOU ERING (S.) a grombling 
like a dog, 2 continual murmuring, uneaſi- 
neſs, or quatrelling. EO 
JOURNAL (S.) a diary, or dally account of 
what happens, either in trade, travelling, or 
otherwiſe ; among Merchants, the journal is 
a principal book into which all the particulars 
their trading tranſactions are fairly copied 
and digeſted, and made debtors under proper 
heads, from the pocket-books, memoran - 
dums, or waſte-books of themſelves or fer- 

vants, in order to be poſted into the ledger. 

JOU”RNEY (S.) ſo far as a perſom goes or 
travels from home, and is commonly under- 
flood to be on land; if by fea, it is called a 


voyage. 

JOU*RNEY (V.) to travel from one place or 
country to another, | 
JOU'RNEY- — one hired by a maſter 

of a trade to work for him, without expet᷑t- 
ing any other profit, than being paid a certain 
| fum for his wages. | 
JOU”RNEY-WORK (s.) ſach as is dons at 
ſo much per day or yard, &c. without re- 
koning materials, that being found by the 


employer. | 
JOWL or JOLL (s.) the head, neck; or dy- 
per part of a ſalmon. 
7 (S.) a common name for a hunt 
ing dog. | 
OY S.) mirth, gladneſs, rejoicing, pledfilre, 
J oe bom | | 
JOY FUL or JOY*OUS (A.) glad, pleafane, 
merry, agreeable. 1 
 JOY"LESS (A.) deſpairing, forrowful, wich- 
out proſpect or hope of being better» 
JOY'NDER or JOINDER (S.) in Lew, & 
— perſons in one ſuit or actiom 
again a . 
— ye 090K 622 ops 
contending to 
the trial 2 2 26 peru T 
JOYNT TENANTS (S.) ſuck as come to 
and hold lands or tenements by one title. 


JoL r (s.) a violent ſhock, occaſioned by the] I' PSWICH ts.) in Safolt, formerly called 


Grppeſwich, its ſituation is low in a bottom, 
wry > — — hs ſemi-circle, by the fide 
of the river ; the town is large; extending a 
mile from St. Matthews to St. Helleny upon 
| the road, and as much from north to ſouth 
it has a good bridge over the river G- 

by ſome called the Orwel! ; formerly it had 
a commodious haven, and a very great 
which occaſioned it to be very populous, and 
to have abundance of rich merchants in 
it, but at preſent its trade and ſhipping is 
much decreaſed, It is divided into four 
wards, which contain twelve pariſhes, with 
very large ſtreets, and but few people; the 
town is next and commodious, though bailt 


in the ancient fashion 4 the matket-pltee is 


very 


FRO 


and whoſe father was a butcher) is fine, the 
inns are good, and all manner of proviſions 
. heap... It is a tion, governed by two 
- bailiffs, who are juſtices of the peace, ten 
portmen, four of which are juſtices of the 
peace, twocoroners, twenty-four common- 
council men, two chamberlains, a recorder, 
«RAT -clerk, &c. ſends two burgeſſes to 
the bailiffs paſs fines and reco- 
_— a pleas for all manner of actions, 
both civil and criminal, and appoint the aflize 
_ of bread, & c. No free · wan can be forced to 
Fre on juries out of the town againſt his 
will, or bear any offices for the k ing, but 
-. theriffs fur the county ; are toll-free in all other 
parts of the kingdom, are intituled to all 
. waifs and eſtrays, Se. and to all goods caſt 
on ſhore within their admiralty juriſdiction, 
. which extends on the coaſt of Eſſex, beyond | | 
Harwich, and on both fides the 
- diſtant from: London 35 computed, and 68 
| meaſured miles. This town has fix markets 
a week, for provifions, but the three chief 


are Wedneſdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, | 


2 ſorts of goods are brought out of 
country; formerly there were 21churches| 
- In this A of which 12 are ſtill remain- 
the ruins of moſt of the. others ; 
Le trade, though no- 
t as formerly ; 3, it is very 
6 1 that though ſhips of 500/tons 
burden may, upon a fpring _ come up 
very near to the town, and ſeveral 2s large 
| have been built there, yet the river is ſcarce 
— for the ſmalleſt boats above the 
town. 


Rl e ($.)in _—,” an . 
mean town, which has a ſmall market week - 
* * on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 225 


O meaſured miles. 

yR1S RIS (5 — . fainbo ; alſo the dark ih circle 
les of. womens breaſts; the 
5 nted it by a young nymph 

With large wings, ſtretched in the form 
a ſemi-circle, the plumes being ſet in rows 
ef divers colours, with her hair hanging be- 
dere ber eyes, her breaſts like clouds, and 
.-. drops: of water falling from her body, holding 
in her hand a rainbow, or flower · de · luce. 
KY.) .) to teaze, trouble, vex, or be uneaſy 


FRKSOME (4) troubleſome 
tireſome. „ 


FROM (S.) a hard, fuſible, and malleable me- 
. tal, conſiſting of an earth, ſalt, and ſulphur, 
Dun, impure and inegularly mixed, which 
- occaſions it to be very liable to ruſt; it is 

_ the hardeft, drieſt, and moſt difficult of all 

metals to melt; it may be ſoftencd by beat 


= ſpacious, and the butcbery which was}: 
"ae by catdinal Moolſey, who LO. here, 


uffolk coaſt ;| 


— Y * 
IRR 
nagt naturally; i it is baydened, by 
9 ing it in the water; it may be made 
white by cooling it in ſal armoniac and quick - 

| lime ; the ſtrongeſt temper of iron in ſaid to 
be that which it takes in the juice of ſtrained 
worms; a red-hot tron. plied to a roll of 


ſulphur, diſſolves and finks into a fine duſt ; 


iron has a great conformity with r, and 
are very difficult to -N when foltered 

together; the Chymiſts call this _y , 
and repreſent it by ok character 

V RON ( V.) to ſmooth linen-cloth, as ear 
do while it is damp, by rubbing it over with 
a ſmooth and hot iron; ; alſo,to puniſh offen- 
ders, by putting them into irons or chains. 

IRO'NICAL (A.) after a mocking or 
manner, ſaying * thing, and the 
quite contrary, 

I RON-MONG ER ($.) a perſon that deals in 
various ſorts of iron wares, 

I'RON-SICK (A.) 2 ſhip or boat is faid to be 
fo, when the bolt ſpikes or nails are ſo eaten 
away with ruſt, that Ty ſtand hollow in 
the planks, by means whereof the ſhip leaks. 

FRONY. (S.) a figure in orick, by which 
we we ep the direct 2 of what. we 

intend, or purpo 
IRRA'D DIATE (V, — — or caſt fon 


IRRA'” TIONAL (A. void of, or contrary te 
reaſon, prudence. or common ſenſe ; in Arith- 
metick, ſuch numbers as are not capable of 
having their roots exactly found or extracted, 
are called ſurd or irrational numbers; and in 
Geometry, ſuch lines or figures as are incom - 
menſurable to rational ones, are called irra· 
tional lines or figures, 

IRRATIONA'LITY or IRRA TIONAL- 
4 (S.) the want or deſecti eneſo of 


IRRECONCULEABLE (A) inveterately 
hating, unappeaſa ble ; alſo coatradiRory, or 
that cannot be made to agree. 

nne (A.) loſt for ever, paſt 

all poſhbility. of getting again. 

IRRE'FRA ABLE (A.) paſt all contradic- 
tion, undeniable, plain, clear. 

IRRE*GULAR (A.) diſorderly, contrary to 
rule, method or diſcipline ; in Geometry, thoſe 
bodies that are not terminated by equal and 
like ſurfaces, are called irregular — - 

IRREGULA'RITY (S.) unevenneſs;; difor- 
derlineſs, contrariety to the rules, laws, or 
commands of our fuperiors,. 

IRRELIGION (s.) profaneneſs, a deſpiling 
or acting contrary to the commands and re- 
ſtraints of religion 


IRE IAE DIABLE (A) Fe. al poſhbilicy of of 


helping,” or preventing, that can no ways be 


mended ; deſper 


IRRE "PARABLE ( (A.) chat cannot de mend- 
ed or repaired alſo a 
compenſated. 

IRREPREHE'NSIBLE (A.) that canngt be 
chid, blamed, or * 


too great to be 


1 "Ing it and hammering it often, and ans 


'4 


1 
IRRE'SOLUTE (A.) unſtable, unfixed, un- 


N [3 4 
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IRRESISTIBLE (A.) too mighty to be with- 
ſtood, 


that cannot be reſilted, ſtopped, check 
or overcome. 


* reſolved, undetermined. 


IRRETRIE'VEABLE (A) paſt all reco-| 


very, that cannot be „ amended, or 
© reſtored, | 
IRRE'VERENCE or IRRE' VERENT- 
NESS (S.) underen?t, or unſeemly behaviour, 
at religious exerciſes, and in religious 
places. 


IRREVE'RSIBLE (A.) unalterably fixed, 
that cannot be changed or recalled, | 
IRRE"'VOCABLE (A.) that cannot be te- 
called, revoked, altered, or changed. 
VI'RRITABLE (A.) that may be made angry, 
inflamed, ſtirred up, or provoked. 
VRRITATE (V.) to enrage, make angry, 
_ provoke, or incenſe, 
IRRITA*TION (S.) a provoking, or making 
angry, 2 ſtirring up to wrath. 
IRRU*PTION (S.) a violent breaking out of 
water, fire, an army into a neighbouring 
country not as yet at war, &c. | 
18 (V.) the third perſon ſingular of the verb 
fubſtantive I am, aſſerting the being or ex- 
— Cn other petſon or being beſides 
obe s ſelf. 


ISCURE*TIC (A.) of a forting nature; and 


in Phyfich, it is a medicine to force urine 
bem topped by the ſtone, gravel, or other 


I'SCURY (s.) a ftoppage or ſuppreſſion of the 
rine 


urine, 

Y'SICLE (S.) « fmall portion of water at the 
caves of a houſe, or any other place or thing 
 whete water drains from, and by the ſeverity 
of the weather, is congealed or froze into 


* 
18 L. 
head, ſuppoſed to be the Hit, and fometi 
with a key, a croſs, and a Whip in ber Bends 
many other nations worſhipped an Ia, but 
theirs was not this Ii; expoſitors have made 
1 all Gy es round ;; anciently the 
caſts called ia were folemoized in honour 
of her, which were full of abominable im- 
purities, for Which reaſon thoſe who wete 
initiated, were obliged to take am cath of ſe» 
creſy ; theſe feafts held nine days ſucceſſively, 
but were ſo abominable, that the Roman ie - 
nate aboliſhed them under, the confulate of 
Piſo and Gabinius, which the emperor Com- 
mdus 200 years after reſtored, ard aſſiſled at 
them bimſelf, carrying the Anubis ; her 
prieſts were called Ifaci, who carried a branch 
of ſea wormwood in their hands inſtead of 
olive, and wore linen garments, and ſhoes 
made of the thinneſt bark of the tree Pa- 


rus. | 
PRanD (S.) the name of a large * ul 
the north or frozen ſea, peopled by the Nor- 
wepians ; the two chief cities whereof are 
Hela and Schalbolt, which are both biſhops 
ſees ; beſides theſe there are but about ſix or 
ſeven towns more, the inhabitants commonly 
living in caves of the mountains ; the caſtle 
of Beflode is the reſidente of the governor for 
the king of Denmark ; the people formerly 
worſhipped Jupiter by the name of Thor and 
Mercury; Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed among 
them about the year too, and the reforma- 
tion was introduced by Chriffern III. It is 
about 200 leagues long, and 100 broad; its 
longeſt day in the ſummer ſolſtice is 24, hours 
without any night, and fo contrarily when 
the ſun enters Capricorn, there is no day 3 
the air is extream ſharp, and the ground ge- 
nerally mountainous. and barren ; yet in ſ me 


long, thin ſtreaks of ice. | | tevel parts there ae paſtures and meadows fo 
TSING-GLASS (S.) a fort. of glue made] rich, that the beafts that are put therein muſt 


from a fiſh that breeds in the river Danube 


in „ and which has no bones but 


about the head, which being cut into ſmall 
pieces, and boiled to a jelly, while warm, 
Is ſpread abroad and dried, and then brought 
to us as we ſee it; as it is very glutinous, 
ſo it is conſequently good in all diſorders 
. ſharp a Nate of the 
uids. 
7818s (S.) the principal goddeſs or deity of the 
Egyptians, and imagined to be the ame with 
J, beloved by Jupiter, who having through 
the hatred of Juno been metamorphoſed into 
a cow, withdrew into Egypt, where Jupiter 
reſtored her to her natural ſhape ; here ſhe 
married Ofris the king, who tcgether with 
Tj governed 6 gently and wiſely, and were 
ſo remarkably ſerviceable to all the country, 
by improving husbandry and manuſactures, 
that the Zgyptian: paid Neem divine honours ; 
they repreſented IA with the head of a cow, 
or at leaſt with a creſcent on ber head, and 
| between the horns of the creſcnt they placed 


be fed by meafure, or they would burſt theme \ _ 


ſelves with feeding ; the oxen of this iſland 
have no horns, and ſcarce 2ny trees art to be 
found in it but juniper-buthes ; it hath very 
high mountains covered at the top with ſnow, | 
which nevertheleſs at times vomit fire ; the 
higheſt is called Hec/a, in which there are 
rich mines cf. brimſtone, wherewith 
merchants drive a great trade; there is alſy.a 
fountain with ſmoaking water, whoſe exhz- 
lations turn every thing into fiene witlhut 
altering the form cf it; there is alſo ano- 
ther fountain whoſe water kills all that driuk 
of it, 2 
FSLANDER (S.] an inhabitant of, or dweller . 
upon an iſland. 8 Ls 
ISLE or '5LAND (5.) a country furrourd:d, 
cr encompaſſed with the fea or rivers. 
ISLES (S.) in Arct:tefure, are the wings or 
ſides of a build ng 5 this tam is particular'y 
uſed in the diviſien cf the infide ct churches 
npem the floor or pavement, where they ae 
called the ſide ard the mA e, the uſ per 


2 globe, to fignify her univerſa ity ; ſhe is 
teme times figured with a bird up n her 


. 
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parts being called galleries. | 
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FSLET (8.) « ſmall, diminutive, or little] mercury, Kc. are properer eures for it than 
rue 9 hole worked round ointments, ag being more — nd 
res 


about with thread or filk like a button bole, | into the ppre# of the ſkin ate eaſily, and 
is called an iſſet bole. / deſtroying the exps as well as the creatu 
'CHRONAL A equal pon of} ſometimes it is applied. to a ſtrong defire for, 
ime, like the vibrations of a well-regulated} or propenfion to, a- thing, as one addicted to 
, pendulum, - gaming, is faid to have the itch of gaming 
BOME'RIA 8.) a reducing, bringing, or di- _ him, &e. 0 Bs 
viding any thing into equal parts; a in ITEM (S.) a hint, warning, or caution z alſo 
es 5 it is the freeing an equacken from a particular, or an article in an account, in- 
ftactions, by. reducing them all to che deno- denture, agreement, &c, 
© __ mingtion, | FTERATE (V.) to do a thing over again, to 
ISOPERI'METERS or ISOPERUME-| repeat often, b 
TRAL FIGURES (S.) ſuch as have equal 1 (A.) travelling from one place 


Vr or circumferences. to another. ä | ' 

180 ScELEs (S.) ſuch triangles as have two|[TYNERARY (S.) a journal, or particular | 

legs or fides equal to one another. { account of a journey or voyage, in which the 

ISSUANT (A) a term in Heraldry, for a lion] moſt remarkable actions and things are de- 
or other creature in a coat of arms, ue J Hy F104 * | 

- ſeems coming out or from under a chief, | ]U"BILANT joyful, merry, ſinging, 

_ feſſe, houſe, wood, &c, and ſhews but half exulting for joy | of 

| his body. | 0 L]JU*BILEE (S.) a time of publick and ſolemn 

þ T'SSUE (S.) iu Law, fignifies ſometimes the feaſting, rejoicing, ſporting, and praifing God; 

\ children begotten between a man and his] among the Fews, it was the fiſtieth year, or 

| ©. wife ; ſometimes the profits ariſing from | that which fell out after ſeven weeks of years, 

ines, amerciaments, &c. ſometimes the pro-] which began on the firſt day of Tizri, or 
fits of lands or tenements; ſometimes the about our September, being near the autumnal 


point or matter depending in a ſuit ; in gene- | Equinox ; in this year no one either ſowed or 
ral, it fignifies an effect or reſult that ariſes or | reaped, but all were ſatisfied with what 
comes from ſome cauſe preceding. | earth and trees brought forth of themſelves, 


T'SSUE (S.) in Phyfick, is a ſmall artificial inci- | and thoſe who had ſold or mortgaged their 
= | kn or aperture made ia the fleſhy part of the] lands entered into free poſſeſſion again 3 all 
G body, in order to draw off or drain ſome ſu- | Hebrew ſla ves were ſet at liberty with their 


perfluous humours which afflict it. wives and children on the tenth day of this 

T'SSUE (V.) to come forth, out of, or from, | month, the firſt nine being ſpent in all man 

to publiſh, make known, or declare. ner of joy, pleaſure, and rejoicings, during 

\ V'SSUELESS (A.) without offspring, one that] which times the flaves did not work for their 

[ has no children, | I maſters, but only feaſted at their expence ; 

YSTHMIAN-GAMES (8.) games celebrated] en the 15 day the counſellors of the Sanbe- 
every three years in honour of Neptune, a-| drim ordered the trumpets to ſound, at which ; 


mong the ancient Greeks, and which were the inſtant the ſla ves were declared free; in imi- 
third order of ſacred ſports, inſtituted by The-| tation of which, the popes grant indulgences 
ſeus in the Ifbmus of Corinth, in imitation of to all of their communion, whereby they 
Hercules, who inſtituted the Olympian games; pretend to releaſe them from the Nlavery and 
tze reward was a crown of parſley, which] . puniſhment of fin, by a pl remiſſion and 
© was . afterwards changed into a crown of | indulgence, Boniface VIII. fr inſtituted a 
pine, and a reward of 100 filver drachmz| jubile in 1300, and ordered it to be obſerved 
added. eyery 100 years ; Clement VI. reduced it to 
YSTHMUS (s.) a neck of land which ſepa-| 50 years; Urban VI. to 30; and Sixtus V. | 
rates two ſeas, and joins two lands; in Ana-] to 25, Where it now continues; be 
tomy, ſuch parts as bear a reſemblance by their which, the popes upon their exaltation to St. 
\- Gtuation, as the ridge that ſeparates the noſ-] Peter's chair, have frequently celebrated a 
tri's, &c. are called ifhmuſſer. 1 Jabilee, and alſo upon 9 oc- 
ITALIAN (A.) ſomething belonging to, com- ca ſions 3 the ceremony is thus performed : 
ing from, or growiry in the country The pope goes to St. Peters church to 
{aps | what they call the holy gate, which is walled 
ITCH (S.) an uneafy, troubleſome diftemper,| up, and opened on this occafion only, knock - 
th conti ih three times with a golden hammer, re- 
_ rubbing or ratching the affected part; it is] peating the 19th verſe of the 118th P/a/m, 
of two ſorts or kinds, the humid and the dry, Open to me the gates of righteouſneſs, and I 
will go into them and praiſe the Lord; at 
which time the maſons break down the wall, 
which done, the pope k neels down before it, 


po, 9 — 15 itentiaries of St. Peter = 
the fibrous parts of the and ſkin, for wi water taking vp 
8 which reaſon, waſhes made of ſajts, fulphurs, | * croſe, a 


* 8 —— x 4 " 


* 4 * 
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puſtles or watry bladders, which contain 
eat numberof minute livingcreatures ſhaped 
ike a tortoiſe, which are (ſuppoſed to gnaw 
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. . monies or people of the Fews. 


IVE 

troſa, begins to fing the Te Deum, and enters 
the church, 8 following him; p 
the mean time three cardinal legates are ſent, 
to open the three other holy gates, with the 
fame ceremonies, in the churches of St. Job 
of Lateran, of St. Paul, and St. Mary the 
. Greater ; this is performed at the veſpers of 
Chrifimas-Eve, and the next morning the 
gives his benediction to the people in 
Jubilee form. When the holy year is ex- 
pired, they ſhut the gates again in this man- 
ner 3 the pope, after bleſſing the tones and 
mortar, lays the firſt ſtone, and leaves there 
twelve boxes full of gold and filver medals 3 
formerly abundance of people of all forts 
went to Rome all parts at theſe times, 
but latterly few go but thoſe who live in Ta- 
ly, the pope allowing them to keep jubilee in 
their own country; to which are annexed the 

ſame favours as if they went to Rome, 
JUDAYCAL (A.) of or belonging to the cere- 


JU DAIZE (v.) to imitate or practiſe the ce- 
remonies of the Jetos, eſpecially in religious 
matters. 

JUDGE (V.) to reaſon, think, ſuppoſe, or 
imagine; alſo to hear and determine a con- 
troverſy. | 

JUDGE (s.) one appointed by the power and 
authority of a king or other ſupream magiſ- 

trate to determine criminal matters, according 
to the laws of the country where he lives ; 

among the Jews, they were a number of the 
heads of every tribe, to whom the whole 
wer of magiſtracy was committed. 

JU"DGMENT (S.) a faculty of the foul, by 
which ſhe perceives the relation that is be- 
tween two or more ideas ; in a Legal Senſe, 
it is the ſentence or deciſion pronounced by 


© the king or other ſupream magiſtrate, in| 


perſon, or by thoſe delegated by him; in a 
_ Religious Senſe, it means the puniſhment that 

God inflicts upon thoſe who wilfully offend 

bim, and more properly to be underſtood of | 

thoſe plagues, &c, that he ſends according to 
the prophecies of ſome of his meſſengers or 

ſervants ; alſo the ſkill, knowledge, or un- 

derſtanding a perſon has in any art, ſcience, 
or buſineſs is ſo called, 


JU'DICATURE (S.) the profeſſion, power, 


or authority of thoſe who preſide in la w- 
courts 3 alſo the court itſelf. 
JUDICIAL or JUDVCIARY (A.) according 
to the regular orders, methods, or directions 
_ of a court of law aiſo Aſtrology, or that 
ſcience that pretends to forete] future events, 
or relate paſt ones, by the poſitions and in- 
fluences of the ſtars. 
JUDI CIOQUS (A.) wiſe, ſedate, calm, regu- 
lar, done with {kill and underſtanding” » 
Se. IVES or St. IES (S.) in Cornwall, upon 
| the ſea-banks, and as it were hangs over the 
ſea like a tongue ; it was formerly called 
Pendennis, is a neat town for this county ; 


16 
trade in , and the haven below it is 
called St. Les Bay, which is now but incon- 
ſiderable, by reaſon of the bay's being almoſt 
choaked up with ſand it is a borough that 
ſends two members to parliament 5 king 
Charles I. anno 1641, renewed their charter, 
by which he grants them to have a common=- 
ſeal, a mayor, 12 capital, and 24 Inferior 
burgeſſes, a recorder, town-clerk, &c. of 
which the mayor in his office, and a year 
after, the ſenior burgeſs and recorder ſhall be 
always juſtices of the peace; they have two 
markets week ly on Wedneſday and Sattrday 
the election for members of parliament is 
made by the corporation and all the inhabi- 
tants that pay ſcut and lot; diſtant from Lon- 
don 229 computed, and 279 meaſured miles. 

St. IVES (S.) in Huntingdonfbire, is a fair 
large, and ancient town, that has a very odd 
market for cattle weekly on Monday ; diſtant 

1 49 computed, and 57 meaſured 
miles. 

JUG (S.) an earthen pot, commonly made 
with a ſwelling in the belly, and a Nender 
neck, thoſe made ftreight or cylindrical being 
called mugs ; alſo a pleaſant, familiar nick- 
name for Joan, or any country woman, 

JU"GLING (S.) ufing fleight of hand; alſo 

—clandeftinely or underhandedly cheating or 
impoſing upon a perſon. f 

JU*"GULAR (A.) of, belonging, or appertain - 
ing to the neck, throat, or windpipe- 

JVICE (S.) the moiſture or gravy of meat; 
alſo the liquid part of plants; alſo ſeveral of 
the liquid parts of human body. 

JUL CELESS (A.) dry, without any fort of 
moiſture, 

JUYCINESS (S.) the having a I quid ſubſtance 
naturally mixed or interſperſed with or among 
the dry and ſolid parts of any matter. 

IVINGO (S.) in Buckinghampbire, a pleaſant 
town, ſeated among woods, with a weekly 

market on Friday; diſtant from London 30 
computed, and 45 meaſured miles. 

JUKE (V.) to ſtand or pearch as a hawk does 
upon a. tree, &c. 

JU'LAP or JU'LEP (S.) in Pharmacy, is a 

pleaſant, eaſy potion preſcribed to lick perſons, - 

which uſually conffls of diſtilled waters or 
light decoctions, commonly ſweetened with 

cke or clai ĩfied juices; ſometimes uſed as a 

dict-drink, but moſtly as a vehicle fur other 

medicines. So 

JU*LIAN PERIOD (S.) is a revolution of 
7980 Julian years, compoſed of three cycles 
muitiplied euntinually one into another, to 
wit, of the ſun conſiſting of 21 years, of the 
moon of 19 years, and of the indiction of 1 
years, which is done thus ; take for the firſt, 
ſecond, third, &c, year of this period that 
which hath the firſt, ſecond, third, &c. of 
the cycle of the ſun ; the firft, ſecond, third, 
&c. of the cycle of the moon; and firſt, ſe- 
cond, third, &c. of the cycle of the. indic- 


inhabitants ars wealtby, and have a good 
* 
2 8 


* 


tion, which will tequite 7980 years to return 
3 ] to 


—— 


* 
— 
te x year matkked with the fame number in 
_ each cycle z this period was invented by Ju- 
Texts Scaliger about 1580 3 the uſe of this pe- 
riod is to have, a fixed rule for the computing 
4 years among the different opinions of chro- 
"nologers, who did not agree in the epocha and 
calculation of years from the creation of the 
world; the firſt year of the Chriſtian era, in 
all our computations, is univerſally allowed to 
be the 4714th of this period, fo that to find 
"the year of the Julian period any year of 
- Chrift is, only adding the given year to 
4713, and the ſum is the year of the period ; 
as this preſent year 1739 is the 65524 year 
cf the period ; or any action being given in 
- the year of the Julian period, to know what 
year of Chriſt it happened in, if the given 
- number exceed 471 3, ſubſtract that from it, 
and the remainder is the year of the action; 
as ſuppoſe, I ſay the reyolution in England 
happened in the 6401 year of the Julian pe- 
- giod, what year of Chriſt it was ?. Anſwer, 
2688; but if the queſtion be how many years 
before Chriſt was any action; as ſuppoſe Rome 
ns ſald to be built in the 3962 year of the 
period, this taken from 4714, leaves 572 
years before Chriſt, &c. 
JULIAN YEAR (S.) is that uſed in England 
and ſeveral other countries ſtill called the old 
year, introduced by Julius Ceſar, which for 
3 years together has but 365 days, but every 
fourth year 366 days, upon account that 6 
hours and 365 days was the mean ſolar year, 
and 4 times 6 hours made one natural day; 
but this, by experience, is found to be too 
much by about 11 minutes, ſo that in about 
131 years this account will be one day too 
late, which occaſions the difference between 
the Julias and Gregorian account or year, 
JULY* (s.) the name of the ſeventh mouth, 
according to the vulgar computation, and of 
the fifth according to the civil account; about 
te 24th day of this month, what are com- 
menly called the dog-days begin, which by 
reaſon of the ſultrineſs of the air are ſeldom 
o healthful as the other ſeaſons of the year; 
the Painters repreſent this month by a ſtrong, 
* robuſt man, having 2 light yellow jacket on, 
eating cherries or other red fruits, which are 
now in their full prime and ripeneſs, with a 
ſs rthy, ſun-burnt face, neck, and hands, 
© His head crowne] with a garland of centaury 
and thyme, bearing a ſcythe on his ſhoulder, 
with a bottle hanging at his girdle, and a lion 
by his fide, ; 
JU*MBALS (S.) a pleaſant conſection, or ſu- 
 gared paſte. 
JU"MBLE (V.) to ſhake or mix confulcd'y to. 
" gether, to make a hodge-podge. | 
*MBLE (S.) a confuſed maſs or heap, a 
chars, or hodge-podge. 
JUMP (V.) to leap with both feet cloſe toge- 
ther. | 
JUMP (S.) the act of leaping with both feet 
elck, of the ſpace of ground that à perſon 


- 


" . At; = 
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_, JOU  - 
throws his whole body at one time In ſuch 8 
JUMPS (s.) an inferior kiod of ſays or bod- 

dice, 'wotn by ſome women, not ſo Riff or 
full-boned as flays, but higher and ſtiffer 
than a quilted waiſtcoat or jacket. 
JU"NCTO or JU"NTO (5.) a company of 
conſpirators, of a factious aſſembly of male- 


contents met together, either to exerciſe that 
authority which their rebellion has put ip their 


: 


power, or to conſult of ways and means of 
carrying on and ſupporting their preſent and 
future deſigns. | 

JU"NCTURE 15) a joining, cementing, or 
coupling together; alſo the very inſtant of 
time that any thing is done or tranſacted in ; 
alſo the ſtate, condition, or poſture that any 
affairs are in. 

JUNE (S.) the fixth month by the vulgar 
computation, and fourth by the civil 
reckoning of the year ; the antients repreſent 
this month by a young man cloathed in a 
mantle of a deep green colour, having his 
head ornamented with a cornet of bents, 
king-cobs, and maiden hair, holding in his 
left-hand an angle, in his right Cancer, and 

on his arm a baſket of ſummer fruits. 

JU"NETIN, JE*'NNETING, or JOHN 
APPLE (S.) a ſmall eating apple that is firſt 
— in the month of June. 

Ju NIOR (A.) one younger in age, or of a 
ſhorter 1 in a college, c. than ſome 

JU"NIPER (S.) che name of a tree, or the 
berries growing thereon, from which a diſ- 
_ liguor, called by the vulgar geneva, is 


made. 

UNk (s.) any great parcel of old cable, 

J hawſers, &c. which are uſed to hang for fen- 
ders by the ſhip's fides, or elſe it is untwiſted, 
and made into plates for cables, rope · yarn, 
or finnet, and if it be rotten they make oak- 
ham of it. 

JU"NKETTING (S.) merry-making, ſeaſt- 
ing, eating ſweet-meats, &c. 

JU*NO (S.) among the a Heatbent, was called 
the fs of kingdoms and riches ; the was 
the daughter of Saturn and Rbea, otherwiſe 
called Cybele and Ops, and the wife of Fupi- 
ter, and queen of the gods ; the goes by abun» 
dance of names, and is ted to have bath- 
ed herſelf in a particular fountain every year, 
where ſhe ftill recovered her youth, virginity, 
and vigour. 5 

JUNO' NIA (S.) certain feaſts celebrated in ho- 
nour of June, at which time the maids of 
all ages ran races, and pet'tioned her to give 

them huſbands ; at Rome an altar was erected 
to her as the goddeſs of marriage, where the 

new - martied couple offered either a white 
cow, geeſe, or ravens, from which they took 
the gall before they facrificed, threw it 
behind the altar, n in that ſtate 
of life no bitterncs of ſpirit ſhall remaio, 


FVORY 


gion. 
Ju RATs (S.) in ſome counties, as at Maid- 


JUR 
YVORY (s.) elephants teeth, or the leaves or | JU'ROR (S.) 2 ſwearer, or ane. that takes 


ene ont, oi of frame the 19 parts of 
the large tu elephants, 

JU'PITER (S.) called by the heathens the fa- 
ther of the gods and men; he went by abun- 
dance of names, and has as many monftrous, 


J Us. 


oath, and is commonly applied to thoſe < 
are ſworn (12 of them, or 24 called a jury) 
todeliver r is given 
upon any cauſe in bearing in an 

court of judicature, | * 


abſurd actions attributed to him as the extra- JUR (S.) in Common Law, fignifies thoſe 24 


vagancy of a corrupted imagination could poſ- 
fibly invent z in the preſent Aſtronomy, it is 
one of the ſeyen planets marked Y ; its or- 
pit is between Saturn and Mars, has a rota- 
tion round its own axis in 9 hours 56 mi- 
nutes, and a periodical revolution round the 
ſun in 4332 days 12 hours, and is the biggeſt 
of all the planets, and is ſuppoſed to have a 
ſurface 400 times as large as that of the 
earth; in its courſe it is eclipſed by the moon, 
by the earth, and by Mars; Galileo firſt diſ- 
coyered the 4 little ſtars or moons which 
move round him, called his ſatellites; the firſt 
or innermoſt of theſe makes its revolution in 
1 day, 18 hours, 32 minutes; the ſecond in 
days, 13 hours, and 12 minutes; the third 

7 days, 3 hours, and 50 minutes z the 
fourth in 16 days, 18 bours, and ꝙ minutes; 
to a beholder placed in Jupiter, theſe fatel- 
lites muſt afford a very agreeable proſpect, 
ſometimes they riſe altogether, ſometimes 
they are all together in the meridian ranged 
one under another, and ſometimes. all appear 
together in the horizon in different parts, and 
frequently undergo eclipſes ; the day and night 
are of the ſame lengt all over ts ſurface, 
viz, five hours ; there are four different kinds 
of months, and 4500 new moons,” which 
are as often eclipſed as when in oppoſition to 
the ſun they fall into the ſhadow of Jupiter; 
among the Alchymifts, Jupiter ſignifies the 
hiloſophers ſtone 3 the Afrologers ſigniſy by 
it magiſtrates, ſcholars, riches, pleaſures, re- 


fone in Kent, Rye in Eſſex, Cc. are in the 
nature of aldermen for governing their ſeveral 
tions ; ſo in Ferſey, they ha ve a bailiff 

12 jurats, or ts, to govern the 

iſland. N 0 
JURFDICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
the law ; ſo juridical days are ſuch whereon 
. are held for the diſpatch of law bufi- 


JURISDYETION s.) the power or authority 
committed to a perſon to decide matters 

brought before him ; the power of a court, 
or the extent of any government or autbority 
whatever, 


JU*RIS-CONSULTVUS (S.) among the Re- 


mant, was a perſon ſkilful or learned in the 
Jaw ; with Us, it means a council, ſerjeant, 


„ Ec. N 


age 
*RIS-PRUDENCE (s.) the learning, (kill, 
knowledge, or ſcience of the laws, cuſtoms, 
Aatutes, or other binding obligations upon any | 
le or nation, for the wel:;-governing and 


JU"RY MAST (S.) is Au or other maſt 


ting the commen wealth. | 


or 12 men who are ſworn to enquire into the 
truth of the matter of fact, according to the 
evidence given; the jury ought to be choſe 
out of the ſame claſs or rank with the ac- 
cuſed, and if he be a foreigner, he may de- 
haul On og to be half foreigners, and half 

ne 36 are choſe, againſt which the 
accuſed may object to 24, and ſo pick out 12 
at his pleaſure, who muſt all agree in their 
verdict, and unanimouſly declare bim guiley 
or innocent, according to which the judge 
paſſes ſentence as the law directs. 


put down into the ſtep of the fore or maig- 
maſt, and faſtened into the partners, which 
being furniſhed with fails, &c. the ſhip is 
ſteered and failed as well as they can, when 
Ae e the fore or main - maſt is 


ST (A.) fincere, honeſt, meet, fit, righ 
JOrT (4) ton, hn, mr, th 


JUST G.) a ſport or exerciſe formerly uſed at 


courts of princes, ſometimes called tourna- 
- ments or tiltings, which conſiſted in fighting 

on horſeback, armed with armour, and a 

ſpear or lance, one perſon to one. 2 * 
Ju STick (S.) equity, reaſonableneſs, upright 

neſs, or legality of a matter or thing; alſo- 
the name of a ſupream civil officer or magiſ · 
trate, appointed by the king or common- 
wealth to do right to the complaints by 
way of law ; of theſe there are many forts 
and diſtinctions, as juſtices of the peace, whe 
are, or at leaſt ſhould be, perſons of wealth, 
credit, and unexceptionable character, ap- 
pointed by the king's commiſſion to attend 
the peace of the county where they live, of 
which ſome are called of the quorum, or ſu- 
e to the ref, without the we or 
aſſent of whom no buſineſs of im 
may be tranſacted ; their office is to call be- 
fore them, and examine and commit to pri- 
ſon all thieves, murderers, conſpirators, rio- 
ters, or other diſturbers of the publick peace, 
or to admit ſome to bail, and order others ts 
be whipped, &c. according to the nature of 
the 1ffence. 

Fuſtices of Oyer and Terminer, are thoſe 
who are appointed to hear and determine 
what is to be done with offenders againſt 
the publick peace, as inſurrections, riots, 
thefts, &c. | 
Juſices of Geal Delivery, are thoſe who 
are commi to determine the cauſe of 
thoſe who are committed to goal, upon offen- 
ces committed againſt the publick peace and - 
fafety of the 2 


Juſtices 
7 1 1 


r 
"ee _ Iufbices Peace, are ſuch gentlemen 
- or perſonvof Worth and credit as ate appoint- 
ed by the king to hear complaints, and de- 
termine ſuch ſmall breaches of the public 
nene are re- 
— to them, — for the better r 
; iding of 0 , quartering = 
ders, e of felons, &c. and theſe 
"have juriſdiction either within ſome particular 
corporation, liberty, or county, of which ſome 
« "are called of the gucrum, or chief, from the 
words guru vos unum eſe volumus, that was 
þ be in weep — ang ufc of AF 
ee Ni Prius, and Fuſtices of Aſ- 
WP nah the fame, and try cauſes of 
"Tight and between man and man. 
| 0 ice of the King':-Bench, is by 
"his office g lord, whoſe buſineſs it is to hear 
ond determine all wie of the crown, viz. 
 treaſons, felonies, &c. 
© Chief Fuſticesf the Common-Pleas, hears 
und determines all cauſes at the common-law, 
"that is, all perſonal and real cauſes, and he 
"bs likewiſe a lord by his place. 
©" Fuſtice is painted in a crimſon mantle 


* trimmed with ſilver, and was called the god-| 


els Aftrea, who holds a pair of ſcales in one 
 * Hand, and a ſword in the qr Ur 
ds. Fuftices, are ſuch of th ity to 
| "ld 4 the power of the executive 
part of the law is deputed by the king, during 
© His ab'ence a broad in foreign countries. 
JUSTYCIARY (S.) one who acts as a juſtice, 
and admin ers right. | 
JUSTIFIABLE (A.) that may be vindicated, 
defended, or proved to be in the right. | 


STT (V.) to vindicate, defend, or clear, | 


to prove right, innocent, or harmleſs ; in 
' Printing, it is the amending certain irregu- 
: 83 ariſe by the letters in a form not 
being exaRly fizcd, and ſo rendering the lines 
JUSTIFICA*TION (s.) the vindication or 
oy . perſon's cha: after from ſome bl me 
or gecuſation that was laid upon him; in Di- 
Disity, it is clearing a tranſgreſſor from the 
_ panithmeont threatned in the divine law, by 
© applying or imputing Chrit's righteouſneſs to 
the finner, and pleading his merits and ſuffer- 
ings in behalf ef the offender, 
JU'STLE or JO'STLE (V.) toſhake, move, 
Jog, or thruſt againſt ſuddenly. | 
JU*>TNESS (S.) when applied to behaviour, 
- * Ggnifies honeſty, ſincerity, piety, &c. when 
| ſpoke of language, means the uſing of the moſt 
Pure, proper, and ſignificant phraſes; when to 
In 323 means the arranging of the ideas 
of the mind fo metbodica.ly, that the truth 


or falfhood of a propofition appears undenia- 
_ bly certain. __ 8 

T. (V.] to ſtand out or beyond the plane or 
ne of another thing, part, or buildlug. 
Ir or IU TTV (S.) any part of a thing that 
_ Rands out or beyond the other parts, 


» 
KAB 

JUTU”RNA (S.) a goddeſs or nymph worſkip- 
ped by * and eſpecially by the wo- 
men and maids ; by the firſt, becauſe 
2 by ber affiſtance to have eaſy and 

deliverjes in child · birth; by the latter, 
that they might have good matches or huſ- 
bands ; the ſtory is, that being a maid of 
org beauty, Jupiter fell in love with her, 


beſtowed immortality upon her, either by 
changing her into a fountain, or making hey 
the guardian of it, whoſe water was uſed in 
the ſacrifices, eſpecially in thoſe of the god- 
deſs Veſta. "Es . 

JU"VENILE (A.] youthful, imperſect, not 
yet ſufficiently ripe, &c. 

IVV (S.) a particular plant that twines about 
trees, as the oak, ſticks cloſe to walls, or 
creeps upon the ground, according to its fitu- 
ation for its ſupport z it is an ever-green, and 
was formerly conſecrated to Bacchus, whoſe 
votaries had the form of an ivy leaf impreſ- 
ſed upon them with an hot iron, 

JU*XT A POSITION (S.) a term in Natural 
Philoſophy, expreſſing that order or afſemblage 
of the component parts of any body that na- 
ture has appointed-it, whereby one body or 
matter is known and diſtinguiſhed from an- 
other, by the ſeveral 8 4 wherewith the 
body is endowed, and uſes it is fitted for. 

I'XWORTH (S.) in S»fo/k, a ſmall town, 

whoſe market is weekly on Friday ; diſtant 

from n and 74 meaſuted 

miles. 4 


- 


K. 


IRA dpputes have ariſen, and are fill 
maintained by the Gramarians, whether 


EE be a different letter from C, becauſe the 


Latins very ſe dom uſed it otherwiſe than as 
numeral ; the French, in imitation of them, 
have likewiſe very little uſe for it, excepting 
in the foreign names of places, men or things, 
Kc. upon which account ſome would alſo 
have it left out in thuſe Eng/ih words derived 
from the Latin, which the common EN 
uſage is to ſtrengthen, by adding K to it, as 

_ mufick, arithmetick, &c. and therefore 1 
ſhall deem it a diſtin letter upon account of 
the Hebreto names in the Bible, as Kadeſt, 
Sc. In out alphabet, it is the tenth letter, 
and a great number of words that are begun 
with K, others begin with C, as Katharire, 
or Catharine, &c, fimply, as a numeral it 
ſtood fur 2 50, but with a daſh over it, thus, 

, I 50,000, | ; 

KAA'RL CAT (S.) a country word for a male 

or bore cat. PW; | 


'KAB (S.) 3 Hebrew mealure, holding about our 


pint. | 

K A*BIN or KE'BIN (S.) a temporary fort of 

| marriage permitted in TH and e 
"wa * | . : ' * \ 


s +. * 


* 
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for the fayour of mutual affection, he 
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| which © man may take a woman to him for 
his wife for any particular certain time li- 


mited, entering his promiſe before the 
cadi, of giving ; 
, at his leaving her, or at the expiration 
of elie timsNticad, © © + 
KA LENDAR (S.) a. diary, almanack, or 
epbemeris, that thews the ſeveral days of the 
week, month, year, &c. | 
kALENDS (S.) the name of the firſt day of 


evety month, according to the Roman vowel; 


tation of time ; their month confiſt 
Linh, nones and ides; for the underſtanding 
of which we are to obſerve, 1. That betwixt 
the nones and ides there is always a week's 
interval. 2. That only the ka/ends are fixed 
to a certain time of beginning, the — 
falling ſometimes at one time, and ſometimes 
at another, the greateſt one being upon 
account of the unequal length of the months 
themſelves, Fanuary, March, May, Fuly, 
duguft, Ofober, December, having 31 have 
» Febru 
days, April, June, September and November. 
of 30 days each; and the Romans method of 
reckoning was backwards; you muſt obſerve, 
that in thoſe months of 3 1 days, whoſe ides 


her a fam of money, agreed] 


of 28, and ſometimes of 29 


: 
Z 
— 
FE 
14 
4 
F 
1 
8 


or bu I | , and 

it up againſt the wall by chi help of a 

ed ſtick, and if the ravens or other birds 

of chance to pick out its right eye, they 
infallibly conclude him fafe ; but if the left 
eye, then they are as certain he is damned, 


and in'a diſgraceful, contemptuous manner 


throw the body into the pit with its head 

downwards. , peer ; 2 
KEBLEH, KI'BLEH, or KI'BLAH (s.) 
the name of the temple of Mecha, ot to 
ſpeak more properly of the ſquare tower, 
which is in the mid of the amphitheatre of 
that moſque ; it ſignifies, in Arabect, a place 
to which men turn their faces, and for that 
reaſon the Turks call that part of the moſque 
at Mecha, towards which they are to tu 
their faces in prayer by this name, and ac- 
cordingly there is a niche in the wall of all 
the — * of Turkey that looks towards 
Mecba, which ſerves for a ditection to the 


fall on the 14th of the fame month, th 
Tach day is called the 19th before the kalends; 
of February the 15th is called 18, &c. ti 
come to the 31ſt, which is called prid: 
Aalendas, or the day before the kalends ; but 
this computation being extream difficult to 
clearly expreſſed and underſtood by words, I 
refer you to the kalendar of the Latin Com 
mon-Prayer-Book for tables, &c. | 
KA'LI (S.) the ſea · herb called glaſs-wort, up- 
on accoant that the aſhes of this weed being 
burnt, are made uſe of in making glaſs, ſoap, 


c. 

KAN (S.) a Perffan name for a governor or | 
principal magiſtrate. | 

KAW (V.) to make a noiſe, or cry out like 
a py ; alſo to breathe with great difh- 


culty. 

KAY or KEY (S.) a wharf or place made fit 
goods, certain rates, fees, or being 
ſettled for that purpoſe. | 

KAY*AGE or KEY*AGE G.) money paid 
for wharfage, or the liberty of landing or 

ſhipping goods at a wharf or key. 

KE'BERS or KE*BBERS (S.) a fort of re- 
negades or apoſtate heathens that are tolerated 
en in Pera, and dwell in the ſuburb 

abath ; they have nothing common with 

the other Pegſans fave only the language, 
their habit is wholly different, they wear 
kreat beards contrary to the cuſtom of the 
country; they have neither temp|& nor 
prieſts, nor do they uſe any books of morality 
or devotion, yet believe the immortality | 
of the foul, and ſomething of a hell and 
4245 Fields, conformable to the opinions of 


2 


old heathens; when apy ont dies, they 


ordered to be uſed, as a place to land i 


people. which way to turn themſelves when 


they pray. | 

KECK or KE"CKLE (V.) to make a noiſe in 
the throat, by reaſon of a difficulty in fetch» 
ing breath, and alſo by reaſon of ſomething 
nauſcous to the ſtomach, that occaſions a per- 
ſon to reach, as though they wete going to 
vornit, 

KECKLE (V.) among the Sailors, is to wind 
a ſmall rope about the cable, to preſerve ic 
from galling in the hawſe or ſhip's quarter. 

KECKS (S.) the ſtalks or hollow ftems of 
pants, &c. thoroughly dried in the ſun; or 
otherwiſe, by means whereof they becqme 
exceeding light. 


KEDGE (V.) when in a narrow river a ſhip is 


to be brought up or down, the wind being 
contrary to the tide, and the ſhip is to go 
with the tide, then they ſet the fore-fail, or 
fore-top-ſail, and the mizen, and fo let ber 
drive with the tide, which is done to flat her 
about, if ſhe come too near the ſhore ; alſo a 
ſmall anchor is uſed in the head of the boat 
with a hawſer that comes from the thip, 
which is let fall in the middle of the fiream, 


if the ſhip come too near the ſhore, and fo 


wind her head about by that, and then lift 
the anchor again, | 


u 
KE'DGER (S.) the ſeaman's name for the an- 


chor of a ſmall ſhip, veſſel, or boat: 
KEEL (S.) the firſt timber that is laid in a 
ſhip, to which all the others are faſtened ; fo 
much as lies in a ſtraight line, the one end 
whereof is ſcarfed in the ſtent, and the other 
is let into the ſtern - poſt; to this all the 
grouud-timbers fore and aft are bolted, and 
the upper works raiſed ; when'a ſhip has a 
deep keel, it is laid to have a rank one, which 


* 


, - _ 


is / 


Ea 


_ . which ſhe was built, to make her take deeper 


KIT FOR) wittineſs, ſharpneſs, or fit- 
i » cunningneſs 


'KEE/PING-CULLY (s.) one that maintains 


| n or KIT (S.) any ſmall barrel or 
veſſel, 


A 


SHELL , 

1 proper to keep her from rolling; aſter 2 
| hip is built, and the floats too much, they 
put on a falſe le, or another over that with 


KEE'LAGE (S.) a duty paid by ſhips at their 
entrance into ſome ports. 0 
KEEL-HA'LING or RA'KING (s.) a fea 
puniſhment exerciſed on malefactors, thus; a 
rope being faſtened under the arma, about the 
| waiſt, and under the breech of the offender, 
| he is hoiſted up to the end of the yard, from 
.. whence he is let down into the ſea, and being 
dran under the ſhip's keel, is taken up on 
the other ſide of the ſhip, 
KEE*L-ROPE (S.) a rope which runs along 
upon the keel within the ground-timbers, one 
end coming out before, the other abaft ; the 
uſe of it is toclear thoſe holes when they are 
filled with ballaſt, or any thing elſe, fo as the 
water which lies betwixt thoſe timbers can- 
not come to the well of the pump. 
KEE'LSON (S.) the loweft piece of timber 
within the ſhip's hold, that lies all along upon 
the ground - timbert, directly over the keel, 
chrough which the bolts are driven, which 
| Fabien, the keelſan ground-timbers and the 


KEEN (A.) ſharp, cutting, applied both to edge- 
tools, and alſo to ſatyrical, witty writings. 


., neſs to cut; fa » ſub- 
tilneſs. 

KEEP (V.) to or retain in one's cuſto- 

Ay, to look after, nouriſh, or preſerve. 


KEE'PER (S.) an officer to whom the care 
and ſafety of a perſon, place, or thing is com- 
mitted, that it may be ready for the uſe it 
- was intended. whenever it is called for; 
many officers under the crown are called lecp- 
en or wardens, as the keeper or warden 
the Mint, the foreſt, the great ſeal, &c, the 
. Seeper of the great ſeal is a lord by his place, 
and one of the king's privy council, through 
whoſe hands all charters, commiſſions, and 
grants from the king paſs, which without 
being ſealed with the great ſeal are not valid ; 
becauſe, in the ſenſe of the law, the og 
a corporation, and paſſeth nothing firmly but 
under the faid ſeal, which is a fign of the 
publick faith of the kingdom, and therefore 
to be held in the higheſt eſteem and reputation. 
a whore or miſtreſs, and parts with his mo- 
ney very freely to her. 


particularly thoſe broad, flat ones in 
, which pickled ſalmon or other fiſh is barrelled 


l up. 
XE TFFAL (S.) a horſe, 
Kk. LS (S.) a town in the county of Meatb, 
_ and province of Lernſter, has a good weekly 
market on Saturday, ſends two members to 
22 and ſtands 29 miles N. W. of 
ablin. -. | / 


| 


dreſs flax, &. 
KEMB (V.) to dreſs or clean hair, fax, 
KEMBO (V j® the hand 
y .) to ſet or put one's 
one's hip, to ſtrut or look big. __— 
KEN . a cant name for a dwelling - houſe of 
any ſort, but mote particularly cottages. 
KEN (V.) to know, diſcover, perceive, or 
find out at a diſtance ; ſo when a perſon may 
be ſeen and known at a diſtance, he is ſaid to 
- be within ken, NN 
KENDAL (S.) in Weftmoriland, a large, fair, 
trading town, particularly for the manefa- 
ctures of cot tons, cloths, druggets, hats, ſtock - 
inge, &c. King James I. changed their old 
charter for 'a new one, by which he put the 
government of the town in a mayor, 12 al- 
dermen, and 24 burgeſſes or common-coun- 
eil men, with inferior officers ; the town is 
pleaſantly ſeated in a good air, upon the river 
Can, and conſiſts ef two great ſtreets crefling 
one another, and in them a great marker 
weekly on Saturdays for proviſions, and alſo 
a great beaft- market once a fortnight 3. te 
this town belong ſeven trading-companies, 
Viz, mercers, ſheermen, cordwainers, tan- 
ners, glovers, taylort and pewterers, each of 
which have an hall to meet in; the church 
is very large and beautitul, having five rows 
of Coe it, and has 12 chapels of caſe, 
with a good free-ſchool well endowed with 
exhibitions for its ſcholars in Qaecen's- College, 
Oxford ; the — og was firſt ſettled 
here by king Edward III. who brought over 
divers 83 to teach the e; and 
placed them in ſeveral counties for that pur- 
poſe ; diſtant. from Londen 203 compu 
and 257 meaſured miles. | 
KE'NILWORTH (s.] in Warwickfire, a 
handſome large town, formerly noted for 
a fine caſtle, upon which Robert earl of Lei- 
cefter ſpent 60,0001. in building, repairing, 
and beautifying thereof; diſtant from London 
78 computed miles. | 
KENK (V.) a Sea term for a rope or cable 
that donbles or - twiſts upon the pully ur 
block, and ſo does not run freely. 
KENNEL (S.) the hole or lodging-place of a 
dog, fax, &c. alſo the vulgar name for chan- 
nel or common place where the water drains 
off in ſtreets ; alſo a pack or company of 
hounds or hunting-dogs are called a kenne! of 
hounds. 2 
KENT (S.) is a maritime county, bounded cn 
the eaſt and part of the ſouth; by the ſca, 
and the other part by Suſſex, on the weft by 
part of Surrey, and on the north by the 
. Thames ; 8 from Ramſgate in the 
iſle of Thanet in the welt, to the.ille of Craia 
northward, is about $6 miles, and about 26 


S$ + * 


| 


miles broad, which makes the c icumfetence 


abor 4 


n 


KE. 


* about! 466 miles 3 in the time of the hep- 
tarchy it was an intire kingdom by itſelf ; it 
is in the form of the head of a battle-ax ; 
the air, though thick, upon account cf the 


vapours atifing from the fea and rivers that 


| 


K ILD 


0 brieg 6 to market, and for tendeis to 
| bryge ſhips. "4 | | 


KE*TTERING (s.) in 8 
pleaſantly ſea ted on a tiſing ground, isa wg 


ſome town, and hath a well. frequented market 

ſurround it, is yet both wholſome and tem- on Saturday; diſtant from Lenden 57 compu 
perate j the ſoil towards the eaſt is uneven, || ted, and 72 meaſured miles. 4 
nung into Iferle hills ; the welt is more level| KE TTLE (s.) a broad open veſlch uſed to 
and woody, in all places fruitful, and equals{; boil liquors, food, &c. 2 
any other part of the realm for plenty; it is| KEY (S.) an inſtrument wherewith locks are 
divided into five laths, and they into fundry opened and ſhut; in Mufick, it is that note 
hundreds, in which are about 39, 300 houſes, | in which the airs of every compoſition are 
408 pariſhes, and 30 towns ; it ſends ten] ſuppoſed to cloſe or end, and which is called 
3 to parliament, and contains about] flat or ſharp, according as the third note a- 
250, ooo inhabitants. f bove it is two whole tones, or one and a — 4] 

KERB or KIRB (S.) the uppermoſt or top] A and C are the two natural leys that uſe 

| fone or timber upon the mouth of a well; artificial ſharps or flats; A is naturally flat, 
alſo the large timbers that are put to dyers}, and hay one whole tone and a half above it, 
vate, '&c, | and a whole tone below it 3 C is naturally 
KE'RCHIEF or CO*'VER-CLOTH (s.) a} tharp, and has two whole tones immediately 
thin, light garment, made of all forts off above it, and 2 half note or tone below or 
ſtuff, ſometimes to be tied or thrown round | under it, and whenever the other letters are 
the neck or head of a perſon, or to wear in] uſed, they muſt be flatted or ſharped to make 
the pocket, to be taken out by the hand to] them anſwer this definition; in Architecture, 
wipe off the duſt, ſwear, or other mas off, the Fey of an'arch or vault is the top or aſt 
natufe. 1 ene that is put in to fill up the ſpace, and is 
KE*'RMES (S.) a kind of huſh or ercreſcence. uſually ſet a little protuberant beyond the reſt, 
28 18 generally imagined,” about the fize of a ; both for diſtinction and ornament- Hake, and 
_ Juniper-berty, round, ſmooth, and ſhinning, | according!y to the different orders it is uſed in, 
of a beautiful red, and full of mucilstzingus] it is different'y ornamented; in'Eu7ch Mar- 
ice of the ſame colcur, that ticks to be rt, it is the power of excomtunicating or 
olm-oak of Spain, and other hot coun-J| abfolving'; and in Secret Writing, it is bs 


—— —_—_ 


tries j it has a vinous ſme!l; but a bitter, jet alphabet or manner of Igterpteting the marks, 
| . taſte, and its 3 characters, n uſedl do 
danee of ſmall or ſeeds, whi ome |! eal what is n from v es; 
inſects of a Ea by ſome” uſed both | ee, EN ſuch is as r 

in dying ſcarlets, and alſo" as U cordial, for my ficords, Ke. they are thole little pieces 
_ which rea ſon they art cenfeted. I of flar wood, very, Kc. upon. w 

KERN or. CORN, (V.) to ſalt beef, pork, fiſb,] fingers are placed to taiſe the jacks. 


ESSE COHN © „ 


* &c. that it may keep ſweet a great while. *|KE"YNSHAM (S.) in Serre hire, a ft zy, 
ted, KERNE (s.) a oldier in the J infantty, ||. ſrmioaley ek wid CF Kean, | 
who uſed formerly to be armed with a dart} Thurſday ; it has a fine tone bridge over he 
„ 2 and a ſword, which had a ſmall rope faſtened || Avon, and its principal trade is malting ; in 
| for to it, that when they threw or caſt it at} the neighbourhood of this town js a quarry, 
Lei- their enemies (which was their cuſtom) they ip which are frequently found fignes, in foi 
— might draiv it back gain ; in our Statutet, it}' of ſerpents, but generally without any ter- 


. * * ſentation of 0 * ia | a | 
or eatable part of aK HAZ INE (S.) the grand ſeignior's treafury 
Where the 2 of the ſeveral provinces ; 


ſignifies a ſtrolling vagabond. 
KERNEL (S.) the in 
tut, the ſeeds or ſtones of an apple, orange, 
apricot, &c; al'o the beſt or choiceſt part of a] are kept, and alſo port of the ward robe. | 
book, ſpeech, Kc. ' __ [K.IBES(<.) a troubleſcme ſote that ariſes in the 
KE'RSEY (S.) à wollen manufacture, between | heels of children, and ſome grown people, oc- 


a ſtuff and a cloth. caſioned by ſevere cold. 
n= KE'SWICK (S.) in Cumberland, was formerly | KICK (V.] to ſtrike a perſon with one's foot, 
ny 9 a place of good note, but now much * 3] and whichis commonly deemed very jgnomi- 
nel it is ſeated in a vale, ſurrounded by very high | pious. | _— 

hills, and is now chiefly inhabited by migers| KI'CK-SHAWS (S.) dainties, niceties, or 
ded cn eb in and near it) Who] rarities, as chem ſe-cakes, fricaſ es, Kc. 
he ſea, ve their ſmelting-houſe by the Darwent KID (8) the young of a goat; alſo a nick - 
veſt by fide, which runs by this town, which is the] name for a child or oung perſe n. | 
by .t only noted in Ezrope where black lead KI'DDERMINSTER (S.) in Worceſterſhire, 
ip the is found ; the market is weekly on Saturday; a large, compact, and weil inhab'tzd town, 

f Grain diſtant from London 218 computed, and 233 | fituate on the Stour ; the people are u holy 
33 meaſured miles. | a; employed in weaving wool!en cloths and lir d- 
et 


KETCH G.) a ſmall flap or boat that is uſed 


ſey woolſeys, which latter ate ye tarte j mace 
Kkk LEES. 


_ any where elſe ; it is governed by a bailiff, 
2 2capital — 5 common- counciſ men, 
and proper ſubordinate officers ; it has a 


market weekly on Thurſdays ; rok wa 
Lenden 89 computed, and 104 meaſured 

KFDNAP(V.) to trapan, ot ffeal away chil- 
ren or young by deluding them with 

ſpecious pretences. | 

KY DNAPPER (s.) one that decoys children 
away, and ſhips them or ſells them for the 
. plantations. 

KFDNEYS (S.) that part of an animal whoſe 
_ uſe is to ſeparate the urine from the blood ; 
. their nymber is commonly but two, though 
ſometimes more, and ſometimes leſs, which 
are ſituate the one between the liver and mu/- 
culus lumbaris on the right fide, the other 
. tween the ſpleen and the ſame muſcle on the 
_ left fide 3 in man the right is lower than the 
left, but in . quadrupeds it is commonly the 
. rontrary ; they are faſtened to the loins of 
the diaphragm, by their exterior membrane, 
.and t6 the bladder by the vreters, their figure 
- ſomewhat. reſembles a bean, they are of 


8 | urinary pipes or eanals 


they are co- 
vered with'two membranes, , of 


which 


have arterics and veins gj; in common Converſa- | 


tion, it means 4 party, ora 's inclina- 
5 as, be is one of the kigney, &. or, be 
It one of a flrange kidney, meaning of an odd 
humour or diſpofition ; there is alſo a pleaſant 
* Cort of ſummer-pulſe called kidney beans by 
ſome, or French beans by others. | 
KID WELL G.) in Carmarthenfbire South- 
. Wales, a mean, though 3 mayor-town, ſeated 
on the Severn, frequented chiefly by fiſher- 
men, and has two markets weekly, viz. on 
Thurſday and Saturday; diſtant from London 
. 254 computed, and 222 meaſured miles, 
KILBE'GGAN (s.] a town in the county of 
Weflmeath and province of Leinſter, ſends two 
. 5 and ſtands 43 miles 
W. from *. , "ok 
roh a ſmall poſt town is the 
county of Wick 
ſtands 16 miles 8, S. W. from Dublin. | 
KILCU*LLEN (S.) a fmall poſt town in the 
county of K:/dare, and province of Leinfler, 
. Rands 20 miles 8. W. of Dun. | 
KILDA'RE (S.) a town in the county of K, 
dare, and province of Leinfler, ſends two 
members of parliament, and is a biſhoprick. 
It ſtands 24 miles S. W. by W. of Dablin. 
KIEGARREN (s.) in Pembroteſbite, South- 
. Wales, ſeated on a rock, a very long town, 
- conſiſting of one Rreet, governed by a pores 
_ reeye and bailifts, with a good market week 
- Ty on Wedneſday ; diftanf from Londen 160 
computed; and 13g meaſured miles. | 
KIV'LHAM (S.) in the £aft-Riding of York- 
Hire, is a town about haif a mile long, drily 
fituated upon the Woulds 5 it has a market 


be- 


2 ſubſfance, interſperſed with very 


ow, and province of Leinſter, | 


KIN 


KILKE'NNY, a neat little city in the county 
© of its own name, in the province of Leinfer , 
it ſends two members to parliament, Has 
two markets weekly, vin, on Wedneſday 
and Saturday, Bands 52 miles S. W. by S. 
from Dublin, 
KILL or KILN. (S.) a furnace or place where 
; deicſns pipany potters ware, &c. are burnt ; 
| alſo a method of drying malt. 
KILL (0) violently to take away, deprive of, 
. the life of any creatute, tree, or 
plant. 
KILLALLA (s.) a ſmall poſt town in the 
county of Mayo, and province of Connaugh:, 
; © biſhoprick, It ſtands on the ſea, 110 miles 
W. N. W. of Dublin, | 
KILLALO'E (S.). a ſmall town in the coun- 
ty of Clare, and province of Munſter, a bi- 
ſhoprick. It ſtands on the river Shan 
82 miles S. W. by W. from Dublin, | 
KEILLELE'AGH (S.) = town in the county 
of Down, and province of Uſfler z ſends two 
members to parliament, and ſtands 68 miles 
N. by E. of Dublin. 
KILLE SANDRA (s.) a town in the county 
' of Cavan, and province of Ulſter, 58 miles 
N, W. of Dublin, + p | 
KILLYBE'GGS (S.) a town in the county 
of Donnegel!, and province of Ulſter, ſends 
two members to parliament, and ſtands 105 
miles N. W. of Dablin. 
KILMA'LLOCK, (S.] a town in the coun- 
ty of Limerick, ſends two members to pariia- 
ment, and ſtands 98 miles S. W. by W. of 
Dublin. ; 
KILMO'RE (S.) a town in the county of 
-Cawan, and province of U/fer, a biſhoprick, 
united to Ardagh. It ſlands 56 miles N. 
' W. of Dadlin, 7. | 
KIMBO'LTON (S.) in Huntingdonſbire, a 
| pretty town, whoſe market is weekly on Fri- 
| day ; diſtant from London 47 computed, and 
 $4-meaſured miles. 
KIN or KUNDRED G.) relations, or thoſe 
| allied boch by Blood and marriage. 


thing. 2 | 
SED (A) ering; affectionate, tendet, well 
I 5 


KTNDLE (V.) to light, ſtir up, enereaſe, or 
cauſe fire where none appeared, to begin vnd 
promote quarrels, diſſentions, &c. alſo ſpoken 
of the bringing forth young by rabbits. | 

KI'NDNESS (S.) good offices, Fiendly actions, 
ben charity, &e, f | 

KING (S.) the ſupream mayiftrate, monarch 
or potentate in thoſe rations where a fing'e 
perſon has the power over the „as in 
England, France, Spain; among the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans, they were b th 
ru'ers and priefts, The common language of 

| Kings is, we, which began in England in the 

time of king Jobn; with Us, the law makes 
it high treaſon, barely to imagine or intend 
the death of che king ; be is in 


' weekly on Thurſday ; diſſant from Lor don 
257 emputed, and £00 Meaſured miles, 


+ #8 | 
che prerogative of his office to make war or 
| peace, leagues and treaties ; to give commil- 


fions for impreſfiing ſoldiers, diſpoſe of maga- | 


© zines, caſt es, ſhips, publick monies, &c. he 
convokes, adjourns, prorogues and d flolves 

r.iaments, and may refuſe his aſſent to any 
Dill paſſed by both houſes, without giving his 
reaſons for it; he may increaſe the number 
of, members of either houſe of parliament at 
pleaſure, by creating new peers, and beſtow- 
ing privileges on towns to ſend, that at pre- 
ſent have no right of ſending burgeſſes; he 
may enfranchiſe an alien, and make him a 
denizen ; debts due to him are always to be 
firſt ſatisfied in caſe of an executorſhip, &c. 


and till his debt is ſatisfied, be may protect 


the debtor from the arreſts of others 3 he 
may diſtrain for his whole debt of a tenant 
that holds but part of the land, is not obliged 


to demand his rent as others are, may ſue in 


what court he pleaſes, and deſtrain where he 
iſts; in all doubtful caſes, no ſtatute reftrains 
him, valeſs he be particular) named; in 
caſes where the king is plai..tiff, his officers, 
with an arreſt, may enter, and, if denied, 
may break open the houſe, and ſeize the 
rty ; he has the cuſtody of the eſtates of 
ts and Junaticks, and all eftates revert to 
him when no heir is to be found ; all treaſure 
_ trove, that is, maney, plate, or bullion found, 
and the owners not known, belongs to him; 
and alſo all waifs, ſtrays, wrecks, lands reco- 
vered from the ſea, c. He can unite, ſepa- 
rate, enlarge, or contrat the limits of 
biſhopricks or eccleſiaſtical benefices, and by 
his letters etect new biſhopricks, colleges, &c. 
he can diſpenſe with the rigour of ſuch eccle- 
ſiaſtical laws that are not confirmed by act 
of parliament, as for a baſtard to be a prieſt, 
a biſhop to hold a benefice in commendam, &c. 
he can diſpence with ſuch acts of parliament 
Where he himſelf alone is concerned, to mo- 
gerate the ſeverity of the law according to 
equity, to pardon a man condemned by law, 
except in appeals of murder; the laws aſcribe 
various perfections to him belonging to no 
| Other man 3 no fla or weakneſs is found in 
him, no injuſtice or error, no negligence, 
infamy, ſtain, or corruption gf blood ; he is 
faid to be a corporation in himſelf, and ſo not 
Hable to death ; the minute one king dies, 


his heir is Vg fully and abſolutely, without 


any ceremony of coronation, &c. yet not- 
withſtanding all theſegreat privileges, he cany 
pot make new laws, or raiſe new taxes, 
without the conſent of the people afſemb'ed 
dy their repreſentatives in parliament. There 
are ſome officers that haye this a tive, 
and are called Kings at Arms, which are the 
3 heralds to pronounce the ling s plea- 

re, as to peace, war, &c. formerly they 


al” "Ws 
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| at che ereating Garter King at Arms, the fol- 
lowing particulars are provided, viz, a boolc 
and a fword to be ſworn upon, a gilt crown, 
and a collar of SS, a bowl of wine, which 
is the new Garter's fee, and a coat of arms 
of velvet richly embroidered ; the form of 
coronation is as follows: Firſt, Garter kneel- 
ing down before the king, or his repreſenta - 
tive, the earl marſhal, his majeſty*s ſword 
lying on a book, Garter lays his hand upon 
the book and ſword, while Clarencicux reads 
the oath upon which Garter kiſſes the books 
and ſword ; then Clarencienx reads the letters 
patents of his office, at the cloſe of which 
the earl merſhal takes the bowl of wine, and 
pouring it upon his head, names him Garter 3 
after this he puts on him his coat of arms, 
the collar of SS, about his neck, and the 
crown upon his head; Clarencieux and Norroy 
are much the ſame ; a common berald has 
no crown, and his collar of SS, is plain fil- 
yer, and his coat is only fatin embroidered 
with gold ; the difference between a herald 
and purſuivant is, that the latter's coat of 
arms is damaſk embroidered, and the oaths 
ſomewhat different, 

KI'NGDOM (S.) in common Speech, means the 
daminions, lands, or countries ſubject to a 
prince called a king ; in Philoſophy, it mean 
only a certain diſtribution of natural produe- 
tions, as the vegetable kingdow, the minera} 
kingdom, c ; 

KINGS (S.) the names of four eanonical books 
in the Old Teſtament, ſo called, becauſe they 
relate the hiſtory of the kings of Trac] and 
Judab ; the two firſt are commonly called 
the firſt and ſecond books of Sammel; it is 
ſuppoſed that Samwe/ wrote part of the 
that Gad and Nathan continued it and the 
ſecond, and that Abijab and Ido wrote the 
third, and that the writer of the fourth is 
intirely uncertain. | 

KI'NGSBRIDGE (s.) in Devenfbire, which 
although it be but a mean town, yet it has 
a good market weekly on Saturdays ; diftant 
from London 179 computed, and 202 mea- 
ſured miles. | 

KINGSCLE*RE (S. )a pleaſant town in Hamp- 
8 in the wood-lands, was famous 

ly for being the ſeat of the Saxon: 
kings ; its market is weekly on Tueſday 3 
diftant from London 45 computed, and 53 
meaſured miles. | 

KINGSTON UPON THAMES (S.) (over 
which it bath a large bridge) in the county 
of Surrey, is a large, well-built, pleaſant, 
and a t corporate-town, whoſe market is 
weekly on Saturday; the fummer-fizes for 
the county are uſually held here; it was for- 
merly noted for being the place where” the 
1 of and Saxon kings were crowned ; diſ- 
tant from London 10 computed, and 12 mea 


| werecreated by the king himſelf, but now the 
| ceremony is performed by the carl marſhal, 
who is commiſſioned for this purpoſe, by an 


fured miles. 
KING'S WIDOW (s.) was the widow or re- 


Guy. 


- 


K Ir 
keep the land after her huſband's 
- was obliged to make oath in Chancery, that 
ſhe would not marry without the king's leave. 
KINSA'LE (S.] a very firong ſca-port in the 
county of Cork, and province 
It ſends two members to parliament, and 
_ Rands at the mouth of the river Bandon, 
130 miles 8. W. by S. from Dahlin. 
KI NS-MAN (S.) a male - couſin or relation 
below a brother, one of the ſame blood or 
family; alſo one allied by marriage, 
K1NS-WOMAN (S.) a ſhe-coufin, Ke. 
KUFNTAL (S.) che ſtandard weight of many 
eaſtern nations, which according to their ya- 
rious cuſtoms weighs more or leſs, and is like 
our hundred, weight, to which all others in 
groſs weight have relation. 
I'RBY-MORE-SIDE (S.) in the North- 
. Riding of Yorkſhire on the edge of the moors, 
which though but an indifferent town, yet it 
bath weekly a good market on Wedneſday ; 
+ diſtant from Loudon 167 computed, and 199 
- meaſured miles. | 
KIRBY,STEVENor KT RKBY.STEVEN 
(S) in Weſtmoreland, a noted town for ſtock - 
1 ;- has a good market weekly on 
Friday 4 diſtant from Londen 188 computed, 
_ and 224 meaſured miles. 
KIRK C.) the Scorch term for a church, or 
ro of meeting for religious worſhip, . 
k RKHAM (S.) a ſmall town in Lancaſhire, 
- "whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday z and 
1 . remarkable for a free ſchool founded by 
Henry Colborn, citizen of London, in the year 
2674, in which are three maſters ; diſtant 
from London 162 computed, and 191 mea 
_ fared miles "EY 
- KIRK-O*'SWALD G.) in Cumberland, a poor 
town, witha market weekly on Thurſday ; 
+. diſtant from London 210 computed, and 259 
kIRTLE (S.) bundle of flax or hemp, con- 
ining 22 heads of about five pounds each. 


Munſter. | 


K N A 


KFTCHIN-STUFF (s.) the gab, , and 
waſte that ariſes from the ſeyeral o — 
formed in the cooking of victuals, whether 
it be boiled, roaſted, baked, fried, &c. and is 

commonly the cooks perquiſite. 

KITE (S.) a large bird of prey ; alſo a play- 
thing or amuſement for children, made of 
paper, proper! upon thread tied 

to a piece of hoop Rick. in the form of part 
of the circle cut out from the center, which 
being duly poiſed by a long tail filled with 
pieces of paper tied at a moderate diftance 
from one another, by means of the wind is 
lifed up into the air to a very great height, 
according to the make of the machine, and 
quantity of thread or twine allowed to it. 

KI'TLING or KITTEN (S.) a young cat, 

* —_— * 4 "M 

ICK (V.) to make a particular | 
the fla 9 of d mill, wy 

KLIFCKER (S.) a journeyman ſhoe-maker 
that ſtands at the door to invite. cuſtomers in 
to buy wares ; alſo the fore - man, or one 

that cuts out the work for the ſeats · men cx 
makers ; alſo a ſaleſman's ſervant that invites 
cuſtomers to buy cloaths, who by way of de- 
iGon is called a barker. ! 
'CKETTING (S.) the huntſman's phraſe 
for the time when a hare, &c. takes buck. 

KNACK (S.) a ſleight in any art, tbe craft or 
myſtery in any trade, a petty artifice or le- 

main tric | | 

KNAG (S.) a protuberance, bump, knob, or 
Knot that ſtands or gros out upon a tree, a 

er xo . full of 

A*GGY (A. or fu or 
bunches. 8 . er 


KNA“ P-SACK (S.) a bag or ſack made of lea · 
ther, thick cloth, &c. in which ſoldiers carry 
neceſſaties from place to place, by ſlinging it 

croſs them over one ſhoulder. | 

KNA*RESBOROUGH(S.)} in the Feft-Rid- 

ing of Yorkſoire, a town three furlongs in 
length, almoſt encompaſſed with the deep river 


KFRTON (S.) in Lincolnſhire, a conſiderable 
- town, whoſe market is weekly on Saturday 
diftant from London 115 computed, and 137 
: 4 meaſured miles, 
KISS (V.) to ſalute with kindneſs and reſpect, 
- by touching the Tips. or cheek of one perſon 
with the lips of another. | | 
KIssS (S.) a ſalute, or friendly expreſſion of love 
aud reſpeft, with the lips of one perſon being 
applied ta the lips or cheek of another, 


KIT (S.) the contraction of the name of Cbri/- ; 
topber ; alſo a ſmall fiddle that dancing-maſ-| 


tters carry in their poekets ; alſo a broag, ſhal- 
o tub to put pickled ſalmon in. | 
KI'TCHIN (S.) in Afchitecture, is commonly 
one of the loweſt rooms of a houſe, wherein 
the victuals for 2 is dreſſed, but in 
nableqpnens and gent s ſeats or palaces, it 
is commonly me the out-offices, that the 
- grandeur of the building may not be leſſened 


Nid, and was ſtrengthened with a caſlle fitu- 
ated upon a craggy rock, which is now demo- 
liſhed, but it is Rill famous for the ſweet 
ſpaw, or vitrioline well, the ſtinking or ſul- 
well, St. Mugu/ſe's well, and the drop- 
fin well ; likewiſe for the ſoilꝰs being exceed - 
y adapted for the growing of liquoriſh, and 
ſort of marle, both yellpw and ſoft, which 
makes exracrdinary mapure; this is aborough- 
town, that ſends two members to parliamen: ; 
"it has a good market weekly on Wedneſday 5 
diſtant from London 149 computed, and 175 
| realyred miles. 

KNAVE (S.) when applied to children, is a 
familiar word of pleaſure ;, and ancient]y ſig- 
nified a ſervant; ſoin the old tranſlation 
the Bible, it is rendered Paul ibe knawve 

Chrift ; but now it generally means a cheat- 
ing, im raſcally fellow. 
KNA*'VE-LINE (S.) in S- building, is a 


or incommoded by the męangeſe of ay incon · 


waere of the office, | 


open the end TULLY on. 


„ — a> Joes ao .co oe. 
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_ - &c, "- IF 1 
KNIGHT G.] an honorary title to men 


men, 28 to thoſe who preſerved the city of 


KNI1 
vnder the main or fore-top, 
—— ties I 


which there is ſeized a piece of billet about 
two foot long, with a hole in the end of it, 


in which the line is reeved and brought to the | 


ſhip's fide, and baled up tort to the fails, the 
uſe whereof is to keep the ties and halliards 
from turning upon one another. 
KNA'VERY (S.) formerly fignified only ſlave- 
ry, or mean ſervice, but now generally means 
ting, and other vile practices. 
ceitful, &c, | 
KNEAD )(V.) to work dough in a trough fit 
for paſte, to make pies or bread with. _ 
KNEE (S.] in Anatomy, is that part or joint of 
the body that terminates the thigh and be- 
ins the leg ; in Ship-building, thoſe crooked 
timbers that binds the beams and futtocks to- 
_ gether, by being;bolted into both of them 
are called duet. 
KNEEL (V.) to and or bear one's ſelf upon 
one's knees, as if upon one's feet, and this is 
by us efteemed the moſt humble poſture for 
ſupplicants of all forts, and is therefore uſed 
in the church at the confeſſions, likewiſe at 
_ the delivery» of petitions in the king's pre» 
ſence, and in courts of judicature upon extra · 
ordinary occaſions. Way 
NEE/LING-(S,) the act of bowing down, 
or reſting * knees, and is commonly 
the ſign of ſubmiſſion to, or adoration of the 
S8 or to whom it is 


KNELL. G.) the ſound of a paſſing bell, for - 
merly rung or tolled at a dying perſon's de- 
parture, and now at the time of burial, or 

uickly after their death; alſo the tone or 
found of a bell rung upon any fuch like 
mournfu} occafion. N | 

KNICK-KNACKET A'RIAN (S.) a dealer, 

| ſeller, collector, or delithter in toys, curioſi- 
ties, rarities, &c. Ri 

KNFCK-KNACKS (S.) toys, dainties, curio- 
fities, play-things, &c, 

KNIFE (S.) a ſharp inftrument uſed upon ma- 
ny occafions, as to cut victuala, pare leather; 
thin, ſhape wood for ſhoe-heels, cut tobac- 


of ſuperior worth, ability, and 3 and 
in former times was ſometimes given to wo- 


Forte from falling into the hands of the 
Moors in 1 ſtout reſiſtance and vigo- 
rous attack of the befiegers, by which means 
the Moors were forced to raiſe the ſiege ; and 
large immunities and favours were granted to 
them and their deſcendants for the ſame ; but 
it is now reſtrained only to the male fer, 


liant and dextrous in feats of arms; and as it 
refers only to perſonal merit, ſo it dies with 
the beurer, but during his life it raiſes him a 


Tk eee perſon, va- | 


e ahory fe; thi ceremony was 


KNO 
formerly called adopting, but now dubbing 3 
the ceremonies have been various, as a box 
on the ear, and a ffroke on the ſhoulder with 
a ſword, after which a ſhoulder · belt and gilt» 
ſword, ſpurs, and the other military accou- 
trements were put on, and being thus habited 
like a knight, he was led in great pomp. to 
the church; but it being now among us 
a titular honour, it is conferred by the per- 
ſon's kneeling before the king, who touchi 
him with a ſword, ſays, riſe up Sir A. F. 
there are many military orders, the members 
whereof are called knigbts, as of the Garter, 
Bath, Malta, Golden- Fleece, Ic. 


KNIGHT-E'RRANT (S.) an enthufaſtick, 


— — fog 

i ies, ated 

with windmi ls inftead of Linden, &c,_ | 

ENIGHTS-SE*RVICE (S.) atenurebywhich 
ſeveral lands were held formerly under the 
king, that obliged the holder perſonally to go 
into the king's wars whenever he ſhould have 
occaſion for him, or at,leaſt to ſend another 
in his ſtead. 
, Knights of the Poſt, a wretched ſet of a» 
bandoned creatures, who for a ſmall reward 
will ſwear any thing to be truth before a ma- 
giſtrate, or in a court of judicature, though 

. really nothing 


ic. ; 

KNFGHTON (S.) in Radnorfbire, Southe 
Wales, a ſair, well · built town, well frequent- 
ed, and carries on a tolerab'e trade, whoſe mar · 
ket is weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from Lon- 
den 114 computed, and 147 meaſured miles. 
KNIT (V.) to unite, interweave, tye, er faſ- 
ten together z but it is particularly ſpoke of 
the manner of weaving ſtockings from worſ- 
ted, thread, filk, c. this is done two ways, 
either by hand with ſingle pins called knit- 
ting needles, or in a curious machine or con- 
triyance called a frame, ſaid to be invented 
by William Lee, M. A. Anno 1 599, and thoſe 
who work thereat are called frame-work 


| knitters. 
OB or KNOP ($.) a bunch, 
K. auto We — out ae 


the cant name for a man's head. 


KNOCK. (V.) to beat or firike at, or upon 


A perſon's door, &c, with a ſtick, ham- 
mer, &c. 


KNO'CKTOPHER (S.) a'town in the coun- 


ty of Kilkenny, and province of Le infer, ſends 
two members to parliament. and ſtands 60 
miles S. W. by S. of Dublin, 


KNOT (S.) ſometimes fignifies a company or 


crew of got together for. an il] pur» 
| as to cabal, riot, rob, plunder, &c. 

it means a difficulty to be got over 
that is almoſt inſuperable; and ſornetimes 
means a line, ſtring, &c. tied into bunches 
or knots 3 and in Graſs, Flowers, Cc. it 
means 2 joint or hard part z among the Se1l- 
ors, there are two forty of Aneta, which are 


F made ſo that they will not ip or fide, the 
n 


KUL 
ane called a bowling knor, with which they 
' faſten or tie the bowling bridles to the crin- 
tles ; the other is called a wale luer, which 
| 3s made by the weaving three firands of a 
rope into a knob, uſed in the tacks, ſtoppert, 
and top-fail ſheets ; in Dreſs, it is an orna- 
ment made ſometimes various-coloured 
 ribbands, and ſometimes all of one colour, 
according to a perſon's fancy, and wore ſome- 
times upon the head, ſometimes upon the 
ſhoulders, and ſometimes at the knees ; alſo 
a curious ornament in penmanſhip, 
KNO”'TSFORD (s.) in Cheſbire;fnely ſituat- 
ed and parted as it were into two towns by the 
brook called Bickin, called the upper and the 
lower towns; the market and towo-houſe 
where the juſtices keep the ſeffions, are in 
che lower town, and the parochial chapel is 
In the upper town ; the market is weekly on 
Saturday; diftant from Lyndon 133 comput- 
ed and 156 meaſured miles. 
KNO*'TTINESS (S.) full of knobs, difficulties 
and intricacies. | 
NOW (V.) to perceive, underſtand, to be 
perfect, or fully inſtructed in any art, ſcience, 
buſineſs, or affair. ; 
KNOWING (A.) learned, fkilful, dex- 
-» trous, &c. | 
KNO'WLEDGE (s.) the underſtanding, per- 
ceiving, or being perfect in any art, ſcience, 
| buſineſs, or affair; and this comes to vp in 
matters of fact by ſenſation, and in matters 


of ſcience by reflejon, vr comparing the re- 


lation the particular ĩdeas excited in our minds 
dy the various properties of the thing or mat- 
ter confidered of, from whenee we conclude. 


© the certainty or abſurdity of the propoſition 
KNU”BBLE (V.) to fight or beat with the 


fiſt cloſed, or the knuckles. 
KNU'BBLE'(S.) a knob or knot in any thing; 
_ _ and 8 applied to one of the protube 
rant corners of a loaf of bread, eſteemed by 
moſt people delicious eating. 
KNU'CKLE or KNU'CKLE DOWN'(V. 


KNU*CKLES (s.) the middle joints of 
"Kingers'; and particularly conſidered when the 
band is cloſed, and the ſkin is firetched tight 

over the bones, which men and boys fight, 
box, and beat their adverſaries with. | 

KRE'KYTHE(S.)in Carnarvenſbire, Northe 
Wales, a ſmall poor town corporate, that 
has a mean market weekly on Friday ; diſ- 
tant from Londen 171 computed, and 203 
meaſured miles. |; 

KUL or KOUL (s.) the Turtiſb name for a 
Nave 3 all thoſe who exerciſe any offices in 
the diſpoſal of the grown, cr receive any 
falarkes out of the 


* 
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or the grand ſeignor's flaves; and among 
them it is eſteemed a more valuable privileze 
than the bare name of ſubject z becauſe as 
they are commonly men of authority » they 
2 male · treat, tyrannize, or uſe thoſe 
Uu, who have no other quality than that of a 
ſubject, from which there is no relief, be- 
cauſe no one can come at the ſpeech of the 
emperor but through them ; the ſubje du 
offer no affront to them, por hardly vindicate 
their rights againſt their impoſitions. IT beſe 
kuls refign themſelves wholly to the emperor's 
leaſure, execute whatever he commands, and 
ieve even death itſelf undgrgone by his or- 
der no leſs than martyrdom, , 
KU"RTCHI (S.) che militia among the Per- 
fans, particularly conſiſting of borſemen col- 
lefted among the nobility, whoſe gene- 
ral or commander is called kurtchi baſchr. 
KV NETON (S.) a pretty large, well-built 
town in Herefordſbire, whoſe inhabitants are 
chiefly clothiers, and who carry on a conſi- 
derable trade in narrow cloths ; its market is 
weekly on Tueſday, and is very conſiderable 
diſtant from London 114 computed, and 14 
meaſured miles, | 
KY*NETON (S.) in Warwickfire, an ancient 
town, but of no great repute, with a ſmall 
market weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant from 
Londen 61c red, and 72 meaſured miles, 
KY"PHONISM (S.) an ancient puniſhment 
frequently inflicted upon the primitive martyry 
after the following manner ; the body of the 
perſon was anointed with honey, and ſo ex- 
poſed to the ſum for the flies and waſps to 
ſting and torment him, the ſufferer being 
ſometimes only tied to a flake, ſometimes 
hojſted up in the air ard ſuſpended in a baſ- 
ket, and ſometimes ſtretched out upon the 
ground with his hands tied behind bim. 
KY'STUS (s.) in Phyfick, is © big er mem- 
brane in the form of a bladder, of unna · 


tural humours. 
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S the eleventh letter in our alphabet, and is 
one of thoſe conſonants called Hquids, be- 
cauſe of Its ſoft and melting ſourd or pronun- 
ciation, and being placed between a mute con- 
ſonant and a vowel, renders the ſyllable more 
gentle than when two other conſonants meet; 
it is now alrgoſt a general rule, excepting in 
furnames of perſons, that when / ends a word 
of one ſy able, it is wrote double, as Ball, 
ball, Se. but when it ends words of more 
ſyllables than one, it is fingle, as bardful, 
c, it is remarked of ſeyeral people, as the 
Chineſe, Cc. that thoſe words which have r 
in them they cannot pronounce, but change 
it into I, as for Petrus they ſay Pethus, Fran- 
cis, Flancis, Sc. it is ſtill uſed xs a numeral, 


and when wiog Sogly Rady for 50 5 and 


ere 
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LAB 


_ #hclently, when. a was drawn thwart 
the head of it thus, L, it ſtood for 50,000, 
or fifty thouſand, 


LABA'RUM (S.) a Roman ſtandard, conſiſting 
of a long-lance with a ſtaff at top, croſſing it 
at right angles, from which hung a rich 
ſtreamer of a purple colour, ſometimes a- 
dorned with precious ſtones ; till the time of 
Conflantine it had an angle painted on it, but 
that emperor in lieu thereof added a croſs, 
with a cypher exprefling the name of Jeſus. 
LABEL (S.) among the Matbematiciant, is a 
long thin braſs ruler with a ſmall ſight at 
one end, and a center hole at the other, uſed 
with a tangent-line on the edge of a circum- 
ferentor, to take altitudes, &c. with the 
_ Lawyers, it is a harrow flip of parchment 
paper, &c, affixed to a deed to hold the ſea), 
and ſo any thing annexed or added by way of 
_ explication to a will or teſtament is called a 
| label of codicil y alſo the title or name of any 
thing wrote and paſted on it, is ſo called 3 in 
Heraldry, it is ſomething added to the arms 
to diſtinguiſh the younger from the elder 
brother; alſo the ribbands hanging down on 
* fide of a mitre, crown, &c. are called 
abelt, 
LA'BIAL (A.) ſomething belonging or apper- 


taining to the lips j from whence thoſe letters 


that employ or cloſe the lips in their pronur- 
ciation are called /abial/s, ſuch as b, p, m. 

LA'BORATORY (.) a work-houſe, and 

| eſpecially ſpoken of ſuch an one wherein the 
chymiſts perform their ſeveral ions in 

| Pharmacy, Chymiſtry, & c. theapart- 

ment in an hoſpital where they compound, or 

prepare medicines ; alſo the work houſe 
places where engineers of an army make 
or prepare the ir ſeveral fire-works or ſtoxes, 
ſuch as fuzees, ſhells, quick-matcb, carcaſſes, 

c. in a garriſon ; but when it is done in the 
field, army, or camp, it is called the /abora- 
tory tent, 

LABO'RIOUS or LA'BOURSOME (A.) 

. Naviſh, hard labour, or work, pains - taking, 
induſtrious. 

LABOMOUSNESs (s.) flaviſhneſs, bard- 
—— requiring much labour, pains, and 

cation. 

LABOUR (s.) pains, cloſe application to work 

or buſineſs, ſlavery ; alſo of a woman 
in travel or child-birth. 

LABOUR (V.) to firive earneſtly, to take 
much pains, to be very induſtrious ; among 
the Seamen, a ſhip is faid to labour when ſhe 
rolls and tumbles very much either a-hull, 
under - ail, or at anchor. 

LAXBOURANT (s.) an under ling or ſervant 
that does the ſlaviſn part in chymiſtry, as the 
3 looking after the fires cleaning | 
the veſſels, &c. | 

LABOURER (S.) one that takes much pains, 
works very hard, and ſticks cloſe to his bufi- 
neſs ; but in common Sprech, it means one 

chat does the moſt ſlaviſh and lefs artfu! pari 


EAC 


LA'BOUR;IN-VAIN (8.) any fruitleſs at- 
tempt, ſuch as the. waſhing a blackamoor 
white, &c. 


LA'BYRINTH (S.] a term for the regular 
diſpoſing of buildings, trees, or walks, with 
ſo many, windings and turnings that it is 
difficult to find the way out. of it; ancient 
hiſtory furniſhes us with four very famous 
ones, the firſt built by Dædalus in the iſle of 
Crete, to ſecure the minotaur ; the ſecond, 
that built by the command 
king of Egypt, in the iſle of Meroe, faid to 

. confiſt of 3000 edifices, among which ate 12 
palaces 3 the third, that of Lemnos, famed 
for its @mptuons pillars ; the fourth, that of 
Italy, which Por king of Hetraria de- 
figned for a ſepulchre for himſelf and ſueceſ- 
ſors 5 it is now a common thing in a large 
garden to have a /abyrinth in one part of it z 
in common Speech it fignifies any difficulty 
that a perſon knows not how to extricate 
himſelf from; among the Anatomifts, the 
ſecond eavity of the internal ear, which is 

| hollowed out of the ar perreſum, is ſo called. 

LA'CCA or GUM LAC (S.) a gym, or ra- 
ther wax, bard, red, brittle, clear, and tranſ- 
parent, brought from Malabar, Bengal, and 
Pegu, uſed in dying ſcarlet, painting, varniſh- 
ing, pay tags ſome affirm .it to be 
ſmall ants or flies, otbers the moifture thoſe 
creatures lay or make upon the 'twigs of 
* much like honey by the bees, &c« 
ſome artificial. 3 

LACE (S.) a curious manufacture of thread, 
filk,” &c, but that wove of ſuperfize white 

thread, and worn by ladies upon their head 

cloaths, ruffles, &c. is eſteemed moſt curious, 


dam ſo valuable; there are many forts, ſome 
of gold and filver thread, ſach as is worn by 
officersin the army upon their coats, hats, &c. 
by ladies and gentlemen upon their cioaths, 
&c, alſo of worſted of divers colours, ſuch as 
footmen, &c. wear upon their liveries ; alſo 
the name of a very uſeful firing or line, 
ſometimes made round like a cord, and ſorne- 
times flat like a narrow ribband, ſometimes 
- thread, and ſometimes of filk, applied to 
garments, in which jiſlet - hales are made on 
purpoſe to draw it through, to cloſe or make 
the garment ſet tight and ſtreight to the 
ſhape of a perſon, as womens ſtays, childrens 
coats, men's waiftcoats, &c. 

LACE (V.] to draw a garment cloſe by the 
help of a ſtring, line, or /ace ; alſo to orna- 
ment or adorn cloaths, by ſewing gold, filver, 
or other lace upon them; alſo to beat oe 
threſh. heartily or ſeverely, 

LA*CERABLE (A.) that is capable of being 
torn or rent aſunder. 

LACERATE (V.) to tear, rend, or pull a 
cloth, gatment, &c. aſurdet ; alſo to tear a 
pes lon's fleſh by whipping. | 


ef maſonry or bricklayers work, 


LACE- 


Pſamnericus 


that of fille being for other purpaſes, is ſel- 


— 


LAD 


LACERA'TION r or rending v- 
LACERNA 8. 
2 8 we * their 2 


LACHE'S1S 8.) the youngeſt of the®thiee | 
_ deffinies, that holds rhe diſtaff of life whilſt 
| her figer Cloths ſpins the thread, and Atropes 
cuts it off, 

LACHRYMA*TION (s.) a weeping or cry- 
"ing for departed friends, misfortunes, troubles, 
or diſappointments ; alſo the ſweating or 

0 1 of any kind of moiſture through 

of the ſkin, or of plants, Ke. 
Lacks RYMA'TORIES (S.) earthen veſſels 
IX which the ancients ſaved the teats of thoſe 
friends that attended the funerals of the de- 
_ ceaſed, and buried them with the departed 
friend or relation. | 
LACT'NIATED by notched, jagged, or eut 
in 12 the edges, 
LEH 
LACK { * to want, defire, 'covet, or with 
a 

LATTKER'S,) a fort of liquor made of gum- 
lac, uſed by frame-makers, cabinet · makers, 
- &e. to ornament their works, 

LA"CKEY (S.) a page, footman, or perſon 
kept always to be in waiting) und at the 
_— of the. keeper to 0 of errands, 


LACENICK (A.) ſhort, brief e e. 
tentious, uſing butfew words, afrer the 
ner of the Lacedemonians, 
* (S.) a ſmart, briſk; witty, ſhort 
„or manner of ſpeaking. 
LACTA* TION (S.) che fuck ling a child, or 


LACTE'AL or LA'CTEOUS (40 int, 
"with, ſomething belonging or appertajnivg 


EACTYFICAL or LACTI'FICK 2 5 a 
nature tending to breed or encreaſe milk. 
LAD (S.) a youth, young man, a big or 
© boy z a common word with the Scorch 
for all males of the human kind.” 
LA'DDER (s.) a moveable infirument to aſ- 
cend from a low to a high — on 
top of a tree, wall, &c. y boring holes 


_ oppoſite to one another in or through the] 


_ fides of rails, through which ſmall, round 
” Wicks are put, theſe being well Kaftened are 
_ ſet ſloping or ſlanting "the wall or 


to go up, and by that means form a 
= of air 3 al any gradual det my 


1455 2 L6Dz (V.) to put ſo many goods 
on board a ſhip as ſhe can conveniently carry; 


— eu 


LADING (S.) the © £2180, goods, or burthen 
that is put into a 

LA'DLE (S.) a very ofa i inſtrument in abun- 
2 affairs of life, for the conveying any 


ce the leaves of divers| 


into an- | 


* 
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bet Liquid out of one place of veſſel into un- 
wine, broths, &c. 

22 (S.) the wife or daughter of a perſon 

e though the complaiſance of the 
pe t times applies it to almoſt all women ; 
ſo a mock name for a crooked woman. 

1457.5 15 ] the name of a ſmall, beau. 
tiful inſeR ; alſo the nick name for a lewd, 
naughty, 'or whoriſh woman. 

LAG{V,) to loiter or tay behind. 

LAG (s.) the hindermo#t, or one that ſteys, 
loiters, or remains laſt or behind the ref of 
the company, 

LA*'GON GS.) at dh law word for „beef 
goods thrown over-board with a buoy, Ke. 
8 to know where to find 

ney 

LAGO'PHTHALMY (8.) * bg! in the 
eyes, oocaſioned by a hurt in the 
Bas, by which they are ſo ccn I thr 

y will not cover the eyes. 

LAGO'PONOS (F.) a diſeaſe in the unde, 
called a fretting of the guts. 

LA'IC (s.) 4 common or layman, in oppoſition 
or diſtinction to a divine or clergyman, or one 
that has not entered into holy orders, and 
obliged himfelf to 1ive by the prieſthocd. 

L AIR (S.) with the Hunters, is the daily har- 

bour for deer'; in Farming, it is a yard or 

other convenient place to cullect the cows in, 
| vulgatly called a cow- yard. 

LATTY fS:) all that 8 that 

| "ate nor concerned in the priefthood. 

LAKE (S.) a"tugious ks colour for Paint- 
ers; alſo a large colleftion of freſh waters 

at have no communication with the 

| fea, and are commonly in inland countries, 
dme ef which are ſo large 2s to be clſed 

| ſeas, a the _—_ ſea, the ſea of Galilee, 
| ard the Dead ſea the other mott confidera- 
ble Takes ——. Leman at 7 of 

Conflance, a Onega in Europe 

and many in bf r the world ; 

ſome both emit and receive rivers, others 

4 only emit them, others only receive, and o- 

thersneither receive nor emit them, but are 

formed either by the natural Ettling of rain- 
water in ſome large valley, or in woo or 
| n to preſerve the rain 

water, or the ov — of ſome particular 


rivers, as of the Nile, which fs 
in the Indies, and other 2 
trĩes. 


LAMA (&) an order of prieſts a the 
— bo that — — 
the grand lama or high prieſt beintz held the 
ſecond perſon in the kingdom, and next in 

authority to the k ing, who receives homage 

and authority not only from the people, but 
from the neighbouring kings, who at t 
—— rx peat. to him to obtai 


his bevediftion ; the /ama's are extreamiy 
LAMB 


9 r, and pretend to magick « 


LAM 


other, whether it be metal in fuſion, water, 


LE 


— 


Vw Ds Uo© — 


ERS ESC > G©6-vv &% Gul © 6-4 a wen th 


<< 
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ewe ſheep's bringing forth young. * 
LAWR 8.) a ſheep under a year old ; among 
* 
ts, 
"wb 
crifice, provided it did not fuck ; the ſcrip- 
tures repreſent the Mefliah by a /amb, for his 
meekneſs and i 


or the young of a ſheep 


and innocency, and St. Jabn calls 


him the Lamb of Ged. "P 
LAMBDOT'DES or LAMBDOTDAL Su- 
. TOSS (S.) the hindermoſt ſeam of 


LA'MBITIVES (S.) medicines prepared fa as 
to be licked off the end of a liquorice · ſtick, 
ſometimes called lohocks, eclegmas, or linc- 
tus's. | 

LA'MBKIN (S.) a very ſmall or young lamb. 

LA'MB-PYE (S.) a pye or paſty made with 
the fleſh of a lamb ; alſo a beating or threſh- 

n (S.) a play or game at 

LAME (A.) imperſect in ſome limb or mem- 

ber of the body; alſo a poor, ſorry piece 
poetry, or other written work. 

LAME (V.) to maim, hurt, or render 
of the limbs im . 2 

LAME LL (S.) ſmall, thin. plates of braſs 

for the making of toys and curiofities, ſuch as 
the fins or ſcales of fiſh, &c. 

LA”MENESS (s.) a ſettled hurt, weakneſs, 
or imperfection in the limbs. of any, perſon or 
creature, , 41 

LAME'NT (v.) to. bewail, bemoan, grieve 
for, or condole wi . ; " * 

LAMEN TABLE (A.] that is very grievous, 
that deſerves to be-mourned for or pitied 

LA MENTABLENESS (S,) the wretched- 

+ neſs, or woful condition a perſon is reduced 


to, 6-3 ; 

LAMENTA'TION (5.) a_grieving for, a 
complaint, or ſorrowful mourning. __ 

LA'MLA(S.) according to the poetical ac- 
count of the ancients, were demons or evil 
ſpirits, who under the form of beautiful wo- 
men devoured children ; they are by ſome 
faid to have eyes that they could take out 
and put in at their pleaſure, and appear beauti · 
ful and tempting, or deformed and pitecus. 

LA'MINA (S.) a thin plate of metal, ſlate, or 
board, * 

LA'MINATE a boy cover with plates, as 
the tops of chu with 
filver, gold, &c- | | 

LAMINA'TION (S.] a hammering, cutting, 
or ſawing, into plates. 


LA'MMAS-DAY ($-) the firſt day of Aug, 


ſuppoſed to be ſo called, becauſe formerly on 
that day our anceftors offered bread made of 


new wheat ; and anciently thoſe tenants that 


held lands of the cathedral church of York, 


the church at high maſs, &c, 


LAMB.(V-) totherl of beat cn alſo Lm ga) a wachioe to hold oil and cotton to 


ws, it fignifies either a kid of the 
r „either of 
their law required for the paſchal ſa- 


1 


LAN 


burn and give light, uſed univerſally in hot 
countries z the antients pretend to have made 
compoſitions that would never go out ſo long 
as kept from the external air; others have 
made preparations ſo as they ſhall diffuſe the 
light in ſuch a manner, that the faces of the 


ſheets of lead, 
fates, &c. or falſe money with thin plates of | 


were, by tenure, to bring a lamb alive into | 


perſons preſent ſhall appear black, blue, red, 
or any other colour. | | 
LA MPADARY (S.) an officer in the eaſtern 
church, who had the charge of ſeeing to the 
| lighting of the lamps in the churches, and 
his buſineſs was alſo to bear a taper before the 

.. emperor, the empreſs, and the patriarch . 
LAMPA'DIAS (S.) a meteor, or blazing-ſtar 
or comet, reſem the burning of a. lamp. 
LA'MPAS, LA*MPERS, LA'MPERAS(S.) 
in Farriery, is a diſeaſe or inflammation in 
the roof of à horſe's mouth behind the nip- 
of the upper · jaw, which is cured by a 

ning lamp, or hot iron. 


LAMPA'SSE (S.) in 22 is ſometimes 


called Langued, that is, with the tongue of 
a beaſt hanging out of his mouth, being dif- 
ferently coloured from his body, -as red, 


| blue, &c. » 
the uſe] LAMPE'TIANS (s.) a bd fo called from 


their head or founder Lampetius, who held 
the opinion of the Arians, and affirmed it 
was againſt the liberty of the ſons of God to 
be reſtrained by any vows whatever, even 
that of obedience. 
LAMPOONN (S.) a merry ridicule, or ſmart 
ſatyt upon a perſon or thing. 7 
LAMPOQ'N (V.) to ridicule, ſatyrize, libel, 
make game of, expoſe, conte mn. . 
LA'MPRAY or, LA'MFREY (s.) a fort, of 
eel, by ſome called a water-inake. 

LAMPRO'PHORI (S.) a name given to the 
new converts in the caftern church for the 
ſeven days after their baptiſm, during which 
time they worea whitegarment. 


LA'NARY (S.) a ware-hcule, ftore-houſe,, or 


wool for the market, pug 
LLA*NBEDAR (S.) in Cardiganſbire, Sauth- 
Wales, a poor ſea - port town, governed by 4 
port-reeve and ſteward; has a good market 
weekly on Tueſday; diſtant from London 146 
computed, and 175 meaſured miles. 5 
LANCASHIRE (S.) is a maritime county, 
— on the —— 3 
Darbyſbire on » Yorkſhire, a- 
— — Cumberland on the north, tha 
the Iriſþ ſea on the weſt; from + Brathey . 
northward, to Hokvood ſouthward, 5% miles, 


nnd from Denten in the eaſt, to Formby in 


the weſt, 31 miles, and in circumference 
170 miles; in which compaſs there are com- 
puted 40,000 houſes, 240,000 inhabitants, 
6 hundreds, 27 market-towns, and 60 pa- 
riſhes 3 the air is fine and tharp, and very 
.. wholſome, which occaſions many of its in- 
habitants to live to a great age, ard — 
di © excepiing very near. » 

TR" EI * where 


- 9—————— 
Is generally fruitful, and particulorly for paſ- 


n ſort of 1 gra ogy na 


fuel, which is come at with yon cr 
ble and erpenee ; other parts very 
© hemp, of which the Manchefter manufac- 
ture is made J n under „to reward 
we toil and induſtry of its inhabitants, are 
found many coal-pits, and ſtone quarries ; it 
- well-ftored with waters, which are called, 
1. rivers, which produce plenty of excellent 
fiſh; and 2. meers, lakes, or great ponds, 
dot of which are very large, particularly 
 Winander meer; which is about 18 milg in 
eircumſerenee ; it is a county palatine, and 
bios enjay's great privileges ever line king 
Edward III. who made it ſo in favour of hi 
0 "_ —— duke of 
this county-is repreſented in parliament by 
14 members. © 
LMNCASTER(S. Ythe county-town'of Las- 
taſbire, fitnate near the mouth of the river 
Lone or Lune, over which it has a large 


—_ 


* bridge ; the port and caſtle, which were for- 


merly good, are both now gone to decay, and 
vn a ba IC} 
it is a town-corporate, governed by a mayor, 
©  aldermen, and 

bers to ment ies market is weekly on 

Ssturdsyz diſtant from London 18 computed, 
end a3 meaſured miles. 
LANCE (0 a ſort of pike or 
by the antient warriors before 


guns, 

LANCE: *) wet open, to dach or an 
* or tumour, to ler out the Perun 

matter that is bred therein. 

LA'NEET (S.) a ſmall —— uſed 
dy Surgeons to let perſons , r tu- 
mors, and other purpoſes. 

LANCH- or LAUNCH (v.) to put or thruſt 


out, — 1 Pong a {hip out 
or place where ſhe 


2 ſhe was built; 
elſo to ſpend money extravagantly to carry a 
r cauſe, Kc. alſo to err 


ſt o perſon or thing 
LAND 4 the firm — whether 
Tf — ee aregacs 
Fr. und ſometimes means a or na- 
tion inhabited, — — 
1 and is the oppoſite to the fea or 


en 

Fs boat or ſhip from off the water ; and in 

4 Senſe, means the eſcaping from, 
of difficulues, 


- * LE 


. makes excellent 


and boiliffs, and returns two mem - 


tor the invention uſed : 


LA'NDGRAVE 80) the 
count or earl — — — . 
z country, or large tract of land. 
L NDGRA'VIATE (S.] che office, juriſ- 
diction, or au of a 
LLA"NDILOUAW (S.) in Caermartben- 
Hire, South-Walet, on the river Towy, over 
which there is a ine bridge, is a very good 
town, and has two markets | vix. on 
Tueſday and Saturday ; diſtant from Londen 
. computed, — 172 —_— _ 
LAND- 


u . 4 * 8 9 N 
LA'NDLOCKED- {A.) to be ſhut in by the 
land, ſo that no ſtorm can ſtrand or drive 2 
ſhip from her anchors. f 
LA'ND-LORD (%) the made of an inn, ta- 
vern, ale - bouſe, &c. or . 
or houſes which: * — to be uſed by 
others for « certain fine, Ke. 
LA'ND- MARK (s.) a mark or token ſet or 

put at the ends or boundaries of 4 6g nary 


LA'NDRESS (8. 40 a y contre ey 2M 
trade, employ or dolle it is to wald other 
'es 


L&wpRY (5.) an offlee oe place pecvliarl 
adapted to, or appointed for, the waſhing of 
| linen, uſusl in all-great houſes, and accom- 
modated with lines, ſtoves, dre. for that pur- 


pole: © 
LAN DSCAPE or LA*NDSKIP — a pic- 
- ture wherein the repreſentation of troes, 
cattle, buildings, & c. is made. 
LANE (8.) a long, narrow paſſage or ſtreet, 
walled or built on both lives ; alſo a laige 
number of ſoldiers drawn up in two ranks, 
for ſame great perſon to walk through, &c. 
LLANELLY or LANE”THLY'{$.)inCaer- 
marthenſbire, South-Wales, a pretty good 
town, built on a creek of the ſex 5 its princi- 
pal trade is ; in bs good mark 
J 


ö 


| 2d 


ere, . /// 


* 
* 
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LAN 
on Thurſday; diſtant from 
ted, and — miles 
LANESBOROUGR (S.) a town 7 
lends two . 1 and 


1 

LAN ADOCK . , 
2223 — ales, .is 15 ordinary town, 8 

2 good market weekly on Thurſday; 
— ug OP 140 computed, and 370 


ORT (5 Ie 
— Kor birges w ard from . which 
occaſions a good trade, and makes it much 
frequented ; it has a good market weekly on 
Saturday ; diſtant from Lendon 109 comput- 
LA'NGREL FL a kl fi w which you i 
Ls A rags 
— the piece and to fly 1 4 
put into „ and to fly out at 
— it is diſcharged with a half bullet of 
lead or iron at each end, 1 
———— 


terwards communicated his will by words,and 
not by intuition 3 and alſo after the flood 
inſpired the butlders of Babel with different 
languages, which neceſſarily compelled them 
to defiſt from their attempt for want of un- 
derſtanding one another ; the general notion 
is, that the Hebrew language was that ſpoke 
by Adam ; but others deny it, and fay, that 
the Hebrew, Chaldee and Arabich, are only 


dialefts of the original, which has for many 


arguments againſt 5 


rafting it i it as very dry, barren, * 
fective ; for which reaſon not — expreſ- 


LAN 


LA'NGUID A.) weak, 
LANOUIDNESS (S.) 68 Lv wn 


paleneſs. 
enn (V.) to decay, decline, grow 
weak, faint, pale. 


[LA NGUISHING 68.) decaying, * growing 
weak or faint, &c. - 
LANGVOR (S.) feebleneſ, ſiriteſſneſs, a. 


LLANHERN (S.) in — 
Valet, a ſmalli town, whoſe market is week» 

| ly on Friday ; distant from London 161 com- 
puted, and 194-meaſured miles, | t 

LLANIMDOY/VERY (s.) in — 
Hire, Seuth-M ales, a fine bailiwick and cor- 
porate town, that bas two great markets 
weekly, viz. on Wedneſday and Saturday; 
diſtant from London 137 computed, and 18a 
meaſured miles, 

LANK (A.) firaight, lim, dender, l N 


LA'NKNESS (S.) thinneſs, ſtraightneſs „m- 

rneis. ; 
LA'NNIERS (S.) ſmall ropes which are reeved | 
in the dead-men's-eyes of all the ſhrouds and 
. to ſlacken or ſet the ſhrouds tight ; 
ſo thoſe that ſet the ſtays of the maſty 


alſo that rope that faſlens the topper . 
Ts 


LA NROST (s.) in Denbighſbire, North-" 


Wales, 2 ſmall town, whoſe market is week - 

lx on Tueſday ; diftant from London 165 

computed, and 198 meaſured miles. 

LANSQUE'NET (s.) a German foot ſoldier ; 
I Ne called lam - 

it 

LA'NTHERN or LA'NTERN (S.) a ma- 
chine made in djvers forms, and of divers 
materials, for the ſetting a light in, and pre- 
ſerving it from being blown or put out by the 
wind, rain, &c. and ſo carrying it from place 
to place to give light in the night-time to tra- 

vellers, &c. 

LA'NTERNISTS (S.) the name of the mem 
bers of an academy of learned men in France, 
ſet up at Te nd. the following manner 3 
firſt — counſellors of the parlia- 
ment of this town, with other gentlemen 
of ſeveral diſtinctions, projecting to form a 
ſociety for mutual improvement, appointed a 
ſet day for meeting at each others habita- 
tions; and to prevent interruption, they 
choſe to meet in the evening after the hour 
of common. viſits was over; and to render it 
ſill more private, they took no flambeau ta 

light them, but only a ſmall pocket lantern, 


fions to vary the phraſe, the ſame periods are 


continually returning: On the other hand, the 
3 it is ſo pure and — that it 

oa ho proper neages te the parts of genera- 
tion, thoſe by which the excrements 
are di z the Arabick is fo copious, 
ena thouſand different words for a 
ſword, five hundred F 
Saus. 


: 


which they carried themſelves ; by this mean 

it was kept ſecret a conſiderable time; but at 
length being diſeovered, and the defign known, 

it was ſo highly approved of, that it was 
formed into a company, und the ſociety took 
the name of Lawerrifts; and to perpetuate - 

their original t ok for their device a ſtat with 

this legend, lucerna in noe, and ſettled n 
are) de ziyen autwally do thoſe who _, 

2 


legend 
the harp, on the reverſe, fitting 
upon the top of Parnaſſus, with this motto, 
re 

LLANTRTSSEND (s.) in G/armorganſbire, 
Sent h-Males, an ancient boroutzh · tu yu, go- 
verned by a port-reeve; it has an 
market weekly on Friday ; diſtant from Lon- 
den 127 computed, and 149 meaſured miles. 

LLANVTLLING (S.) in Montgemeryſbire, 
»* Nerth-Wales, is, for this part of _— 
efteemed a good town, having a confi- 

: "derable market weekly on Thurſday z diſtant 
from London 152 computed, and 156 mea- 

- fured miles. _ 

LLA'NYDLOS (S.) in fre, 

 "North-Woales, oa nee 
whoſe market is weekly on Saturday ; diſtant 
from Londen 131 computed, and 158 meaſur- 
ed miles. 

LAP (s.) the ſeat that is made by a perſon's 
ſitting with his or her thighs cloſe together, 
and in which women lay their young children 
«while they dreſs or undreſs them. 

LAP (v.) to lick up water or other liquor by 
the tongue like a dog. 

LA*P-DOG (S.) a favourite dog which many 

women play with, and fondle very much. 
LA*PIDARY (S.) one that poliſhes, cuts, or 
makes precious tones fit for rings, neck- 


' Jnces, &c, 

LAPIDE'SCENT (A.) that is of the nature, 
or has the property of turning things into 

LA*PiS INFERNALIS (S.) a cauſtick ftone 
-Prepared various ways, ſometimes of ſtrong 
ſoap-lees evaporated'to a drineſs, and the re- 
mainder kept in a glaſs well topped from 
air; ſometimes of vitriol and tartar, calcined 

ul armoniack, and quick lime boiled in wa- 
ter to a flrong lixivium, and then trained 
and evaporated till dry, 
LA'PIS LAZULI (S.) 

* » blue colour, fi 
gold, which if good will reſiſt fire and ſmoak, 
and if put into the fire will come out with 
new 8 

LAP-O'VER CHI fold or lay cloth, &c. 
over or beyond edge or boundary of any 


LA*PPET (S.) the long part of a garment 
that a. the head to the waift, or 
from the waiſt downwards, as of a coat or 

- © waiſtcoat in men, and of head-cloaths in 
- women, _ : | 

LAPSE (S.) a fp, fall, miſtake, or omiſſi- 

on; and in Law, is when a patron negle&s 
preſenting a clerk to a'benefice for the 
pace of fix months, at the end of which 


| »time the biſhop or ordinary has a right of 
preſentation, © 0 
LAPSE (V.) wo flip, fide," fall, miſtake, 


playing upon 


, 


a mineral ftone of a 


with ſpecks or ſtars of 


LAR 


E mething that ought to have been 


LA'PSIDED (A.) when 2 perſon er thing 
yields 2 hk does one fide than to an- 


other. 

＋ 5 . 2 

LA*P-WING (S.) a ſmall” bird prohibited 
the Few 123 about the bigneſs of 2 
on, whoſe beak is long, thin, black, and 
A little hooked, its legs ſhort and grey, upon 
its head is a tyft of feathers of various colours, 
which it raiſes or lowers at its pleaſure, its 
neck and ſtomach are ſomewhat reddiſh, its 
Wings and tail black with white ſtreaks; it 
is very beautiful, does not fing, but makes a 
hoarſe noiſe that is heard at a diſtance ;̃ its 
wings do not terminate in u point like thoſe 
of other birds, but are round, by means 
whereof they are but of a ow motion ; they 
open and clap their wings very often, from 
oa take Try 

LA'RA or LARA*NDA (S.) a nymph upon 
5 according to the 22 *. 

7 begot the Laren. 

LA'RBOARD (S.)the Sea Phraſe for the left- 
hand fide of a ſhip or boat, when a perſon 
ſtands with his face towards the ſtern. 

LA*RBOARD WATCH (S.) one half a 
ſhip's crew under the command and direction 
of the chief mate, who keep watch or look 
after the ſhip alternately with the ftarboard- 


watch 
LA*RCENY (s.) in Law, is a privateor frau- 
dulent theft of perſonal goods or chattles in 
the owner's abſence, and is ſometimes called 
grand, ſometimes perit. ; 
Grand Larceiiy, is when the things ſtolen, 
| though ſeverally, exceed” the value of 12 


Petit Larceny, is when the value of the 
things ſtolen are under 12 pence. «> 
LARD (V.) in Cookery, to mix or interſperſe 
one ſort of fleſh into or with another, as 
hares with fat bacon, &e. 


| 


LARP (s.) the fat of a hog's-belly, thoroughly 
into ſlices to fry with. 

LARDER (S.) a pantry, cloſet, or other 
tuals in. 

LA*RES (S.) among the Old Heathens, were 
over, or had the care and protection 
cu'ar houſes, ways, roads, &c. 

(A) big, great, much, many, ex- 
tenſive. ' 

LARGE (S.) in Meffch, is tha note, mark, 
that isplay'd, and is ſeldom uſed but for the 
cloſe note upon the organ, 
before a wind, but quar as it were be- 
twirt both. 

1A RKG Ess (s.) a preſent, gift; of donation. 


clarified, and run into 's to cut out 

place to put or keep meat or other vic- 

certain inferior ſorts of divinities that 

parti- 

LARGE 

or character that expreſſes the longeſt time 
LARGE (V.) when a ſhip goes neither by nor 
LA*RGENESS (S.) bignefs, greatneſs, exten- 

fiveneſs.,” © 

. 


— 0 
- 
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| LASCFVIOUSNESS (s.) wantonnefs, luſt- 


LASTINON Ess (S.) the property of ſtrength 


S 


the movement, | 
" quicker than grave, and two than adagio. 

LARK 8.) the name of a fine ſmall bird both 
for eating and finging. 

LA'RMIER (S$.) in Acbitecture, a flat, ſmall. 
member placed on the cornice below — 
matium and ovalo, whoſe uſe is to cauſe 
water to „ drop, or fall at a diſtance 
from the wall. 

LA'RVE (S.) the ghoſts or fpirits of wicked 
men, which after their death the ancients 
1 ' wandered about and tormented the 
wicked, and ſometimes frighted good men. 

LA'RYNX (S.) in Anatomy, is the upper · part 
or head of the trachea lying below the root 
of the tongue, and before the pharynx ; it is 
one of the organs of reſpiration, and the 
principal inſtrument of the voice, its body is 
almoſt wholly cartilaginous, and its figure is 
| lar, | 

LASCY'VIOUS (A.) lufful/'given to venery, 
wanton and indecent in words and behaviour. 


fulneſs, venery, undecent talk or behaviour. 
LASH (S.) a firipe or blow with a whip ; alſo 
© the wip-cord faſtened to the thong of a whip. 


LASH (V.) to beat, „or cut with 2 
_ whip, rope, or wi 3 alſo to tie or 
make a faſt with a rope. 


LA*SHERS (S.) with the Sea-mer, are thoſe 
" ropes which tie, or bind faſt together, the 
© tackles and breechings of the great ordnance 

when they are halled within board. 

LASHING (S.) ſometimes means whipping or 
beating a perſon, &c. with a rod or whip, 
and ſometimes the faſtening or tying a box, 
trunk, &c. down, ſo that the rowling of a 
' ſhip at fea ſhall not break or otherwiſe da- 


flux of the belly. 
LA*SKETS or LA*'TCHES (S.) ſmall lines 
which are ſown into the bonnets and drapler 
like loops, where with the bonnet is laced to 
the lowrſe, &c. | 
LA'SKING (S.) ſaihng neither by nor before a 
wind, but as it were quarterly. 
LASS (S.) a maid, a young or unmarried wo- 


man. | 
LA*'SSITUDE (S.) a wearineſs or hea vine ſa of 


the limbs and fpirits, occafiuned by a ſtoppage 
* ome ts in the nerves and mul- 


LAST (S,) an inftrument that ſhoe-makers uſe 
to make their ſhoes 3 alſo a meaſure or 
quantity of ſeveral ſorts of goods, 3 
LAST (A.) the hindermoſt or lateſt perſon. 
LAST (V.) to continue, remain, endure, or 
abide ; alſo to fit or put a thoe upon the in- 
ſtrument called the /af, as the ſhoe-makers do. 


or duration in goods, a long term or time of 
" ® tenure, &c. 


8 
—.— how a Poly apt Lora 


ſtring. . 

LATCH (V.) to faſten a door by an inftru- 
ment called a latcb. | 

LA'TCHES (S) in a Clock, are thoſe parts that 
wind up and unlock the parts. 

LA'TE (A.) the time of the day er night far 
gone or ſpent ; alſo any thing that was done 
a little while ago. 

LA*TELY (Fart, ) a ſmall time ago, the time 
a little while paſt. 

3 hid, concealed, lurking about, 
unperceived. | | 
LA'TERAL (A.) ſide ways, that comes in dot 

but as it were ata diſtance ; in . 
gebra, thoſe are called /ateral equations that 
have but one root. 

LATH or LATHE (S.) a thin piece of lit 
wood, nailed to the walls or joiſts of an 

+. houſe, that they may be plaiſtered to make 
the cielings and walls even ; alſo the hoop or 
bend of a bow ; alſo a turner's inftrument 3 
alſo a diviſion of a country containing three or 
more hundreds. 

LA*THER (S.) the head, foam, or froth made 

upon water by diſſolving ſoap in it, and ſtit - 


ring it briſkly. _ ' 

LA'THER (V.) to make a froth foam or 
froth upon water, by beating up and difol- 

ving ſoap in it. 

LATIN (s.) the language anciently ſpoke by 
the Romans, which in Europe is the common 
language of all the learned, but eſteemed a 
dead language, becauſe not univerſally ſpoke 
as the mother tongue of any nation or people, 

LA*TINISM (S.) a phraſe, fpeech, writing 
after the idiom or peculiar manner of the 
Latin ſpeech or language. 

LA'*TINIST (S.) a perſon well-ſkilled in the 
Latin” language. | 


LA*TINIZE (V.) to imitate the - cuſtom - 
or manner of the Latins, in expreſſing words 
with endings or terminations like them, as 
en of Mr. Jobuſon, Mr. Fobnſonius, 


c. ; ' 
LA*TITUDE (s.) the breadth or width, 
room, compaſs, liberty, or ſpace of a place; 
and in Aſtronomy, it means the diſtance be- 
tween the equator and either pole, which ac- 
cording to the fituation of the place is called 
north and ſouth ; the fun going continually 
in the ecliptick line itſelf can never have any 
latitude ; the other planets ſometimes de- 
viate as far as nine degrees, but the fixed 
"ſtars may have any degree even to go; in 
Geography, the diftance of the equator from 
the vertex, zenith, or point of heaven right 
over the head of the beholder, or over any 
point upon the earth, is called the /atitude of 
that place; or it is an arch of the meridian 
continued between the equator and the place, 
numbered on the meridian both ways, and 
— is called north or ſouth, and a- 
grees 


LATCH (S.) # common ſlight faſtening to 


* 


„— ; - 


. 


5. L A V 
borison 3 in Planiſpberem aol retire! 
S there are abundance of lines drawn 
peralle to the yr — towards the poles, 
ATF Ri- Ala dsts. 3 


too free a li in ſpeaking and acting in re- 
Hation 3 7 AP — 


5 * 


WAV: 


— 2 fragrant berb uſed, upon. 


many occafions, yby women to ſtrew 
rang thee oe whe rd, to make it 


in in x py . is ſaid to lis or Live 


1 An . . 
| indifferen 


| LATTEN (S.) hooal chin plate of fron gin folk 


ned ov 
LATTER (A) ina . Recital, 


before, means that 
—— ſt ſpoken of. 
LA'TTER-MATH (.) in Farming, is the 
graſs — ** mown after the firſt 


mk 
LATTICE (S.) ſmall, thin flicks or laths 
nailed croſs or oyer one another chequerwile, 
"to give light and air, and prevent others 
coming in the way, before the invention of 
3 
countries z but With Us now is generally an 
| enfign of an ale-bouſe, which to make itthe 
"more conſpicuous, is commonly painted of 


various colours, and thoſe 8 not a4 


real wooden one up at their door, cauſe. che- 
2 quares like them to be painted on 
their window- Mhutters, walls, or Polis of 
the door, &c. 

LA'TUS RECTUM (8. )a term uſed, by the 
Conick Writers, for a right line drawn through 
the vertex of the ſection, parallel to the baſe 
Ae ſeftion of the gone, and 

4 r 
LA'TUS TRANSVERSUM (S.) in the Hy- 


* bola, it is 8 right line intercepted between 


vertices of the two oppolite ſections, or 


that part of the common axis Which js be- 
tween the vertices of the upper and lower 
= in an Ellipſis, it is called the tranſverſe 
or longeſt diameter. 
LA'VATORY (S.) a place where gold is got 
LA 57185 r = clankng of 
A (S.) a w or 
any perſon or thing, eſpecially metals, from 
the * 


LAV*DABLE (A.) that l com- 
N or to be ſpoke well of ; in Sur- 
£99, that 232 pus 1* naturally 2 

wound without ſymptoms, is 
call ſandable matter. we: 

LAU DanuUM (S.) a preparation of 
uſed by the phyficians in abundance caſes 
with good ſucceſs, eſpecially to compoſe thoſe 


temper will not permit to ſleep, 
RR the ſecond part of the Roman bre 
: or ſung now after matins ; but 
they ended the office at night; it 
e N 
(V.) % or cleanſe ; alſo to 
throw woter out of a boat, &c. ow 


perſons to that the the violence of their diſ- 


\arnters, it is to clean, touch up, aud amend 
len der 1. 


com - 
provifions is 175 on 
Tuesday, but there is alſo a fort of a market 
for wool on Thurſday ; formerly it was noted 
the ivided into 

which had 


LA'VE (S.) a bowl, baſon, or other 


eſſel to waſh in 3 and 


LAVE*RNA (S.) among the ancient Heathens, 
was the goddeſs or protectrix of thigyes, 

LAUGH y. ) to rejoice or expreſs our ſatisfac» 
tion by laughi 


ing · 
LAU'GHING or LAU'GHTER (s.) chat 


LA'VISH (V.] to ſpend or 3 
N ako Rn: in a wanton and irregular 


A Vin (A.) vuſleful, extravagant, wanton, 
Prodigal, fooliſh, expeabive, vis. 


— 


LAUNCE'STON 680 0 been ſituate on 


of an Hill, is an ancient borough- 


— by Richard earl of 


town, firſt made free 


Porter and Cornwall, brother of king Heu- A | 


HI; bo granted the burgeſſes power 


their own bailiffs, and Sec gend er 


fraternity of merchants to hold of him and 
his heirs ; theſe privileges were often confirm- 
end afterwards, and other liberties added, for 
anno 155 
and granted yh 
called 
. — 
| the market w on 
| Fe — marks, 


by king” e, n fe wh] S5 
5 it ill remains ; it is the uſual place for 


here ; it iq diftumt from Loads 175 computed, 


I 


— 


relates to werchants who make repri 


und 209 meaſured miley. + 

LAU (V.) to put, thruſt, or throw out; 
t do bring, put, or ſhoye n ſhip, boat, &c. 
dot of che dotk from the ſhore or key, Kc. 
ſometimes it means to 

off; as when on board 4 

d enough; they fay launch * that is 


© leave'6ff, © | 
LAU'NDERS 1) be 


fore of a mine, of lad fo dy to catch the 


Vater, and t irs falling down! | 
upon the lex of the lower 

*REAT D(S;) an Us, Wn officer be- 
" es the jewel - Whoſe buſineſs is 


to compoſe poems or congratulatory ſongs to 
be fung on the king's birth-day, or other 


blick occafions. 
1 — (A.) 


with laurel, as a of victory or ſucceſs ; 


from which the Reman generaly' uſed to ſend 


their letters, that contained” an accoùnt 
-t K to the ſenate, wrapped up in 
LAUREA*TION (S.) a term for the ftudents 
taking up the degree of maſter of arts in the 
univerſities of Scorlang. 
LAU"REL (s.) the tree ſo called; alſo the re- 
ward of the poets to render them famous for 


their fine performances ; of old it was dedi-] - 


cated to Jupiter and Apollo, becauſe lightning 
ber er 5-5 as it does other trees; and 
bierog lyphic ally it ſignifies honour, conqueſt, 
triumph, favour, and preſervation. . 
LAW (S.) thoſe rules and regulations made by 
any people or nation, for the more effectus! 
carrying on their trade and government, the 
pres making which is veſted in different 
in different countries ; in — it 
means thoſe rites or ceremonies a 3 9 
by Moſes, which we as c 225 are 


crowned or honoured“ 


LAY 


J. Le Nature, is that which is ſited 
8 to the rational and ſocial naturs 
man. 
We Law of Nations, are thoſe that regard 
embaſſies, ſtrangers, trade, arms, &c. 
Law of Merchants, are thoſe uſages and 
cuſtoms peculiar to them, which is alfo called 


the lat of the 
A rv ar pay Mart, þ wine feoperly 
ls upon 


Law of 
the ſhips of thoſe countries, who have done 
them da either by ſeizure, orotherwiſe, 
for which can got no ben 
[-A"'W-DAY (S.) one in which the Jaw+-courts 
. in which cauſes are tried. 5 
ad LAW N , juſt, fair ; alſo ac- 
fon tives. 


laws of the land where a per- 


{LA*WLESS (A.) an irregular, diſorderly per- 
ſon or action, one that at contrary to the 
ſettled rules of and economy 

LA”WLESSNESS (S.) irregularity, diforderli- 
neſs, actions contrary to good government 3 
alfo the ftate or condition 6f one that has put 
_ himſelf, or is thrown out of the protection of 


nw; 


, ceaſe, or leave LAWN (s.) a "Lp between two woods or 


piece of ground 
where ee 9 
. | 


any country, in order to the away = 4 
or executing ordery for 3 and upon 
account of other 
LAX (A.) looſe, „ unfirm, unſettled, un- 
confined; 2 
LAXA'*TITON (s.) 2 looſening, 2 
fing, gentle opening, & 
LA'XATIVES (8. * medicines that are of n 
LA*XITY or BAXITIVEN 88 8 ) looſe- 


ere | 
in| LAY (V.) to put, leave, or fix in a place * 
Ga , to bow or bend down the branches 
of a tree, and cover them ſo ns to take root 
alſd to ſtake, engage, or hazard a fum 
money, upon the good or ill ſucceſs of a cer-. 
LAY BROTHER (5) amongth Fo if, d 
apt, 
an ignorant, illiterate perſon, who does the 
mean offices in a convent or religious houſe, 
but is not permitted to take orders or make 
vows, goes not into the choir, and wears a 
different habit from the monks. 
LAV ER (S.) among the Gardrer:s, is a ſprout 
or ſlip taken from a plant, tree, &c. to be 
hid in the ground, and covered light'y with 
fine«monld, fo that it may take root, and 
produce its Kind ; alſo a place in a retired pare | 
of a river, ſea, &c. commonly called s aps | 


Where young o oy bers are laid to grow. 


; Ko vape diate t par oe 1 1 


* 


ff 


LAY- 


. 2 a common 


LEA 
AO (8) 0mm whe is eovployaile the 
w: life, and is no ways con- 
l i of the prieſthood; among 
Painters, it is a wooden ſtatue ſo jointed, as 
tobe ſet in a for them to clothe, and 


— 


* wi 
| LAZARE'TTO 25 7 an a hoſpital, 
for bg or per ſons whit or. beak leads, 


of mind, jdleneſs, or indiſpoſtion 


e fochfol, ut, 
LEACH, (Sake of Tags whe by the apo- 


blood out of 
— many 


| . occaſions. 
HT V) x term iy Carving, Sgnifying 


I, a brawn, &c, 


. wn. . laſcivious 
a 
one ftrongly inclined to the 


EA*CHER or 
1 1 


LEA CHEROUS 2 LE'TCHEROVS. (A) 
luſtful, defirous of 


whoring. 
' LEA'CHERY '& LE'TCHERY G) che 
28 of , whoring, an inordinate_ 4efire after 


Ten- FROUGH (3. 


the. Salt- 

Miners, are veſlels in the ner 
to drain. 

LEAD (K) be, heavy, impure-metal, 

_ fofter and eaſſer fuſed than any 3 when 


porißed, called by the chymiſts Saturn z in | 


the 2 whereof comes out a little mer- 
cuty, ſome ſulphur, and a great deal of bi- 
tuminous earth ; alſo an inſtrument the fai- 
Iors uſe to ſonnd* or fathom the depth of a 


ſe>or river with, which conſiſts of a weight, 


hot, Kc. faſtened to a line, which being 
© gaubed' with tallow, and let down, part of 
„de fand, gravel, &c. of the bottom flicking 
toit, boſh Ss the depth, and what ſort of 
Hul it | 
LEAD (V.] to conduct, to ſbew the pech or 
_way Eee ſhould walk of $6 3 al to head| 
or encourage. 
EA DEN (A.) any thing made of lead, as 
*  ciſternsy water-pipes, dc. alſo a dull, heavy, 
unapp five perſon. 
LEADER (S.) a head, captain, guide, &, 


LEAF (S.) in Gardening, is the thin part of 


trees, plants, flowers, &c. growing to 

fection commonly in the ſpring, and 

off in autumn, excepting in ſome 25 
Where the leaves remain all the year round; 
- alſo a fingle part of a book, commonly wrote 
or printed on both ſides. * 

LEAGUE. (S.) in meaſure is three miles, | 


Which in various countries is of various 


* —— by 


* 7 pa 3 
* 2 "yz * " 5 


60 veal? heavy, fvggih | 


| rare: 


them. of" 

LEAK or LEEK (S.) a plant fo called 
a conny ale, e an onion ; alſo a 
22 een a the water gets into 

out of a cazk, 
r ve, ſo. as to let the 
liquor. contained in a veſſel out, or to let 
water into a hip, &c. that ſhould, pot 


PT (8) an allowance for the waſte 

2 is or may be ſuppoſed to be made 
in commodities. | 

LEA'KY (A.) JefeRive, that has holes or its 

nk — a veſſel from performing ita li- 


LEAN (4.) that bas but lis feb, poor, not 
fat or bulky, 
LEAN 2 to reſt or incline upon, to ſtay, 


LEANING STOGk (8). (S. .) any thing that a 
leans or reſts 


perſon upon in that poſture, 
LEA”NNESS (+ 8. of fleſh, ſhe wane 

of mellowned of a erp ans Gy 
LEAP — Say to neh or 22 the whole body 


two feet cloſe, 
LEP 3) 


of ground a perſon can 


2 9 oy — ledee in an irt 
to acquire an 
bykineſs, trade, &c. allo to teach or 


2 ſchola pil, t, w 
- beginner in an bs — 

LEA” RNING 505 ) . or r bo 
languages, arts, ſciences, &c 

LEASE (V; V. 2 Low term fr be demile of 

tenements, &c © , 

terms are wrote, is called called 8 
leaſe otherwile a leaſe 2 


LEASE (V.) to. let. a houſe, field, « * 

for a term of years upon certain c 

LEASH (S,) in A three creatures of a 

ſort or kind, as 3 hartes, 3 hounds, js 2-20 

LEA'SH LAWS (S.) th 2: obſeryations 

. reſtrictions to be made and +-*n in 
unting 


LEA'SING (85) leaning @ picking yp, 


now is ſcattered after 
ES 


old word for lying, or ſpeakin 
dee. or LE'SSEE (S. 


Ne e 
or .LE'SS ter 
of the F makes, gives, 
grants leaſes to another. 
LEASURE or Ads (S.) vacant time, ' 
convenient n buſineſs. 
- | LEAST (A. Fox 


e|LEA'THE 18 the Kin or hide Av beaft 
tanned, . ET” 
rious 


rpoſes. 
LEAVE "(S 9 Uderty, 2 licence, 1 


. conſent to do or forbear 3 
LEAVE 0005 to go away to depart . 
aan. e Tx 7 


To 


1 
* 


LEE 
* 


do allow, permit, Bee, * 


: 


LEE 


* ry. by the Lee, in common Talk;' 
to ſuſtain hurt, damage, or jols. 


on 18. farerbing that will make LEEDS (S.) in the Weſt Riding of Yorkſhire, 


or paſte” ſwell or riſe, and that 

alſo reliſh-its or make it fit for bread. 
LEA'VER {S.) any. thing, proper to lift up a 
_* heavy weight, ſupported upon a fulcrum: ot 

nearer to one end than the other, to 

the force or purchaſe the greater. 
LE*CHLADE (s.) a ſmall town, ſtanding on 
the confines of Berifbire and Oxfordſhire, 


river Leche runs through it, and empties |, 
into the Thames; here abundance of | 


2 employed to every butter, cheeſe, 

to London z the market is weekly on 

velday.; diſtant from London 60 computed, 
and,74. meaſured miles. 

LECTURE (S.) a reading, ſpeech, or ſermon 
upon any ſubject, to explain the principles of 
1 NG c. in Divinity, it is a ſermon' in 

morning or evening out of the uſual 
"DAT and Omnetimen te means a finding of 
with, chiding, or ſcolding at. ; 

L *CTURER (S.) one appointed to read pub- 
- Jickly in ſchools, . univerſities, &c, upon arts 
and ſciences; and when applied to Clergymen, 

thoſe who preach conftantly i in an'af- 


2 or accidentally, ſuch ſermons as are 


| Preached in a morning = prayer 
uſual time in an 
are rde! 55 G8.) the great book 
aceompts, in which every part of trade 
colleQed under proper heads, it may 
At one » What any perſon owes, 
nag. t quantity, of any paxticu-; 
5 is remaining unſold, and what 
8 profit. or lo by any branch of trade is ; 
"this boole is commonly of large, — 
per, that the clerk or writer may have room 


. 


A 


. towrite fully in one line, the contents of the 


entry, and to make columns for the wares, 
Fee. When it is opened, the. right and left 
| hand pages are numbered both alike, as 3, 3» 
4, 4, &c. on the left-hand fide is wrote the 
. Charge or debtor. part of the accompt, and 
che Fight hand fide the diſcharge or credit 


be 'DGES (s.) in Ship building, are thoſe 
ſmall pieces of timber, which come thwart 
_ the ſhip from the waſt trees to the roof trees, 
do hear up the nettings, gratings, &c. In 
5 it ſignifies any ſmall protuberance 
to nail a ſhelf or any other convenience to. 
LEE (S.] in Scament language, has many ſig- 
. . nifications, but commonly means that part 
ef the ſea or river, that is oppobte to the 
+ wind, as the lee ſbore is that upon which the 
blows z yet. to be under the /ce of the 
| tore, is to be cloſe under the weather ſhire, 
. that is, from whence the wind comes; ſo 
lee the Belm, is to put the helm to the 
L fide of the ſhip ; ſo they ſay, te come by tbe 
tee, i is to bring a ſhip ſo that ail her ſails may 
lle againſt the maſts and ſhrouds flat, and the 
Nie come tight on her broad · ſide. 


isa large, wealthy, und populous town cor- 
porate, ſtanding on the north bank of the 
river Aire, with latge ſubut bs on the ſouth 
ſide, and both joined by a ſtately, large, and 
very ſtrong ſtone bridge, ſo large and ſo 
wide, that formerly the cloth market was 
kept on it; but upon the increaſe of buſineſs 
it is now removed to the high ſtreet, called 
Bridgate ſireet, early in the mans which 
is a prodigy of ita kind; for. upon ringing 
a bell, in a few minutes yaſt quantities of 
cloths are laid out for: fale, and in about two 
hours time the bell rings again, and the mar- 
ket is cleared of all the cloth immediately, 
and then the people of other trades begin 
their traffick : Whoſe. laſt charter granted 
by king Charles II. Anno 1661, ordered the 
government to be in a mayor, 1a aldermen, 
and 24 aſſiſtants; it hath two markets 
weekly, wiz, on Tueſday and Saturday, 
both of which are well-furniſhed with pro- 
viſions and large quantities of woollen eloths, 
which are made here, and in the neighbour- 
ing villages; in this town are two large 
churches, and ſeveral meeting houſes, | 
lick ſchools, hoſpitals, and gentlemens 
&c. diſtant from London 134 computed, and 
182 meaſured miles. 

LEE'FANGE (S.) is a rope which is reeved 
into. the cringles of the courſes, when they 
wauld hale in the bottom of the fail to lace 
on the bonanet, and is nenen 
to take in the ſail. 

LEEK (S) in Staffordſbire, the metropolis of 

the moor lands, a town of note for excellent 

ale ; the buildings are handſome, and the 
market is conſiderable, week ly on Wedneſ- 
day ; diſtant from London 116 computed, and 

137 meaſured mi 

LEER (V.) to look lily, wiſhfully, * 
were by ſtealth. 

LEES (S.) Sr k 
beer, &c. 

LEET (S.) a law-day or court, from whence 
thoſe courts beld by the lords of ;,manors for 
the ſuit, ſervice, and other particularities 
thereof, are called court-leets ; they are co 
of record, and have power to enquire into 
offences under high-treaſon, but cannot pu- 
niſh — but muſt certify the matter to tho 
bh. uftices of aſlize. 

LEETCH (S.) among the Sailors, is the out- 
fide or {kirt of N 
clew the middle bet wixt which, is eſpecially 
to be alle the leeteb. 

LEE'TCH LINES (S.) ſmall lines faſtened to 
the leetch of the top-ſails, to hale in the 
leetch of the ſail, that the 2 ma 
come in the readier and cafier, tor 

purpoſe they are reeved into a block at the 


= clole by the top- lil Ces. | 
* M LEETS 


LEE'WARD SHIP. 
is one that does not Bro to 
LEB'WARD TIDE 8 8.) when che wind and 
tide go both one way 
LEE WARD WAY Ys.) an allowance-made 
s 


navigators for a ſhip 
point, which the ſeems to go to by the com- 


r. Navp- (S.) chat hand which moſt 
perſons uſe the leaft; eſpecially in writing, 


de operation wich that hand being as it 


vere performed backwards; from whence, 
' any perſon doing a thing aukwardly, is faid 


7 it te - bandedly, &c. F 
whe do hs — member of the body, 


: py db! A nos vt — 
is frequently a "applied 16 the or rts 
bf tubles, „c, in a — 
ropes t ropes 
+ vhe D the leetch of the 


A ente length, and being ſpliced 

Juto themſelves, have a little eye, whereinto 
the martnets ate made wich two bitehes, 
8 and the end ſeaſed to the ſtanding part of the 
e „ theſe are called iegt of the mart- 
mers; in vi , any two fides of a 

." right-angled triangle, the third being conſi- 
as the baſe, 5 the logo of "the 


12 6 A0 Cn gif ee 
perſon by — . te ſtament of another. 
LEGAL (A.) according, or agreeable, to the 
cuſtoms or laws of any country ; and in Di- 

vinity, means the covenants of the Fewiſs 
hw. 
LEGA*LITY or LE*'GALNESS (S.) lawful- 
deſo, 'juſtifiableneſs, regularity, or according 
to the rules of law. 


deviating from that] fling, 


g 


LE'GATARY '6r LEGATEE* (8. 
he will of 


fon to whom any thing is left by t 
2 perſon 
LE OATE (8. in General, ſignifies any meſ- 


© "ſenger or a ent by a prince, ſtate, 
&c. but commonly is reſtrained to an am- 
daflador ſent by pope to any prince or 


ate, and where they are admitted, are e- 
© Neemed equal in dignity to the extraordinary | ' 
_ ambaſſador of any other prince, 
LE'G ATION or LE'GATESHIP(S.) the of- 
Foe, duty, buſineſs, or authority of a legate. 
LE'GEND (S.) was originally a book uſed in 
the old Romiſb churches, containing the le(- 
- *Foris that were to be read in the holy office; 
* for which reaſan, the lives of ſaints were 
thus called, becauſe chapters or portions out 
of them were appointed to be read to the peo- 
ple at morhing- prayer; there is one book 
vpon this ſabje&, called, The Golden Legend, 
- which was uſed with abundance of applauſe, 
from the 13th century to the 15th; but a- 
Dot che time ef che reformation begin to 


* : Ms 


LEG 
der of abſurdities and ridiculous falſhoods con- 


tained in it z from whence any Idle" ue, or 
© romantick ſtory; is called a legend ald the 


motto or ſentence about the edges or rim of 


coins, medals, &e, Which are commonly in 
the latin tongue, are called legends. 
LE'GENDARY (A.) fabulous, ridiculow, tri- 
monſtrous, of abſurd. 
LEGERDEMATN (s.) fleight of hand, or 
the art of juggling or | 
LBOIBTII TV or LE'GIBLENESS G.) 
„ vifibleneſs, or eaſineſs to be bend. 
LE*GIBLE (A.) plain and eaſy to be read. 
LEGION (S.) à body of ſoldiers among the 
"Romans, of 5 or 6000 foot, and 4 or $00 
- horſe z in Romalus's time, it was but 3000 
men; in the conſuls time 4000, and 2 or 
toe, 5 or which afterwards became, 2s 
„Sor 6000," they containing 10 co- 
„which was ſometimes 5 and ſornetimes 
500 men; thoſe legions, * — 
of the Romas eitirens, made a diſtinct body 
| by theniſelves, and thoſe of the allies fi 
eee 
they called z the epi wer 
.* divided into Velites, Huſtati, Prineipes, and 
| Triatii z the Velites were light or ſwift foot- 
men, atmed with = long ford, à lance of 
orga long, with a little round — 
ca arma Tripedalis ; they copered their 
"heats with a ger Galea, made of 
- leather,” or the ſkin of ſome animal ; they 
were picked out" from among the reſt, on 
el „ arr See allexpeditivns 
and dangerous enterprizes ; were firſt 
put in uſe at the ſecond Plnick war; the 
Haſtati, Principes, and Triarii, carried a long 
buckler or ſhield four foot long, and two 
wang. they wore a long two-edged ſwore, 
ſharp- pointes, a brazen helmet and creſt, a 
ſort of boots that defended the fore- part of 
their legs; they cari ĩed two darts, called Ve- 
. rata, the one bigger, the other leſſer. The 
horſe carried u javelin, a ſword, a back or 
breaſt-piece, Abet, and a ſhield ; rhe en- 
ſigus were ſome called Imaginiferi, becauſe 
they carried the prince's picture; others A- 
quilifeti, becauſe they carried an eagle on the 
of a pike z others carried a hand, 28 a 
en of concord ; others a dragon with a 
ſilver head, and the reſt of taffety ; the La- 
barum, or imperia ſtandard, which wason'y 
borne when the emperor himſelf was in the 
camp, was of a purple colour ſet round with 
a deep gold fringe, and embelliſhed with pre- 
cious — the archers on horſeback car- 
tied a bow, and a quiver with arrows ; the 
officers, which among us are called en, 
carried an eagle at the end of a lance, and 
Had the ſkin of a lion, bear, or ſome other 
* favage beaſt covering their head piece; the 
enſigns of foot had the ſame ; Foſepbus ſays, 
they carried a long ſword on the right five, 
vnd a hort one on the left fide 
| LEGISLATIVE 


| 


8 
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IVE-(A:) endowed with the au-! 


 thority'to make, alter, or amend the laws of 


tion or commonwealth. 
LEGISþA'T TOR. (S.) a, law-giver, or law- 


GISLA'T RE (S.) the perſon empomere 
2 make, TYING. ar — laws 
eier * LEGI TIMATENESS 

(S.) truth, lawfulneſs, righteouſneſs, juſt- 
_ nels, the being born in wedlock. 


true, regular, genuine matter, perſon, or 


LEN 
E * 12 markct-towns, 192 


18,702 houſes, and 112,212 — 
it {ends 4 members to parliament. 
en ($.) in Lanc 

note; diſtant from 

and 184 meaſured miles, 

LETOHLIN or OLD LEVGHLIN 68.) a 
village in the county of Carlow, and province 
of Leinfter, ſends two members to parliament, 
and is à biſhoprick united with Fern it 
ſtands 44 miles S. W. by S. from Dublin. 


the river Barrow in the county of Carlow, 


LEGITIMATE (A.) lawful, rightful, ep or GHLIN-BRIDGE 85 a ſmall town on 


LEGFTIMATE. (v.) to declare, authorize, 
or make a perſon or thing legal, or to be 
entitled to the benefit of the laws. 
LEGITIMA'TION (S.) a making of a child 
or perſon capable of inheriting by law, that 

| which otherwiſe he could not. 
LEOU MEN (S.) all thoſe ſpecies of plants 
called pulſe, which are all that grow in pods, 

| , &c. and all thoſe that heve 
flowers. 
LEGU'MINGUS (A.) of a pulſy nature or 
2 fomething | or relating to 


SI'CESTER — — 3 


. towns 41 ee —— 
. but now belongs to the biſhop 


22 it is a borough and corporation-| 
| ved, and made uſe of cecafionally in other pro 


n, governed by a mayor, recorder, 24 


mon-council-men, * 2 


2.48 com , 
2 — it ite plentifully furniſhed with 
_ provifians, having three markets weekly, | 


uin, on Wedneſday, Friday, and Saturday; it 
by walled in formerly, but in the civil wars 
walls were in a great meaſure demolithed, 


„ 


deſence, yet it is uſed to bold the affizes in 
twice a year ; it is divided into five pariſhes, 


each of which has a church; it ſends two 
members to parliament; diſtant from Landen 


78 computed, and 99 meaſured miles. 
LEI'CESTERSHIRE (S.) is an inland coun- 
„ bounded on the north with Notringham- 
ire,eaf with Lincok-/b. and Rutland ſb. ſouth 
with Northampton ire, and weſt with Var- 
 wwickſhire z/ it is a champain country, abound- 
ing with corn, but ſpare of wocds, eſpecially 


in the ſouth and eaſt parts, which are fully 


ſupplied with excellent pit-coals ; particularly 

in the north part of this county; much cattle 
are bred in the hills, which are but thinly 
inhabited ; the air is gentle, mild, and tem- 
petate ; it is nearly elliptical in form, and is 


ſtands 41 miles S. W. from Dublin. 
13 — ——— 
in Bed ire, a pretty town, 
that has a good market weekly on Tueſday 3 

diſtant. from London 33 computed, and 39 

meaſured miles. 

LE MINGTON or LY'MINGTON 6) in 
Hampſbire, is a ſmall, but populous ſea-port 
town, ftanding upon an hill oppoſite to 
the Iſle of Wight, in the narrow part of the 
ſtreight called the Needles; here is made ex- 
cellent ſalt, which ſupplies, in a great mea- 

ſure, the ſouthern parts of Zngland; it is a 
borough-town, governed by a mayor, alder- 

men, and burgeſſes, and ſends tv members 

to parliament; its market is weekly on Sa- 
turday ; here is a good port and key, with 

* officers to the. cuſtoms ; here are 

many ſhip-builders, eſpecially for the mer- 
chats ſervice ; diſtant from London 72 com | 
puted, and $5 meaſured miles. 

LE'MMA (s.) an aſſumption taken, or ſome- 

thing drawn from a propoſition formerly pro- 


poñ tions that may be any thing fimilar, in 
order to render their demonſtrations 
than otherwiſe they would be. NT 
LEMONA'DE (S.) a pleaſant cooling liquor 
made in hot countries, or hot weather, of 
water, ſugar, and the juice of lemons. 
LE MST ER or LEO'MINSTER (S.) io Hes 
refordſbire, is handſomely built, and well in- 
habited ; the church is large and beautiful 3 
this town is noted for the beſt wheat, bread, 
and wool in England; the ziver Lag runs 
through it, over which: are ſeveral bridges ; 
it ſends two members to parliament z. it is a 
122 NID | 
it is a borough-town, -governed by a bailiff, 
joſtices of the peace, and 12 capital burgeſſes I 
diftant from London 104 computed, and 13 
meaſured miles. 
3 to aſſiſt another person with al 
money, a tool, book, &c. to uſe for 
a time, and then to be returned NG gs 
owner 
LENGTH 8. the meaſure or extent of a 
thing or place from the one end to the other 3 
and in Matbematichs, is the firſt degree of the 
dimenſion of bodies. 8 


about 30 miles broad, 24 long, and 98 in LENGTHEN (V.) to make longer, either 
duration. | 


r it is divided into 6 hundreds, 


meaſare or 


OY 28 


M mm LENHAM 


* 


LEE 


LE'NHAM (S.) in Mer, # ſmall town, whoſe 


market is weekly on Tueſday; diſtant from 
London 40 computed, and 48 meaſured miles. 
LE*NIFY 


« fon," or anger of '# perſon, to moderate or 
compoſe the anguiſh of a wound; &. 
LENITIVE (A.) of a ſoft aſſuaging diſpo- 


| . © *ition or nature, Proper to allay pain or 


4 on. 

LENTY (S.) mildneſs of diſpoßtion, gentle- 
neſs, good - natutedneſs, meckneſls, 
LENS (S.) in Opticks, is 2 glaſs that either col · 
« lets the rays of the fun paſſing through it 
Into a point, or elſe diſperſes them farther 
abroad ; alſo the cryſtalline humour ot the 


eye; aſſo a lentil or round pulſe. 


LENT (s.) a ſettled time of publick faſting, 
+ abſtinence and humiliation, which in different 

places is of different lengths, but the moſt 
" uſual in Europe is of forty days, which has 
been long practiſed in the Chriſtian church, 
in imitation of Chriſt's faſting in the wilder- 
"neſs; the Greek chureh obſerved this faſt for 
ſtven weeks before Eater, but on Saturdays 
und Sundays they did hot faſt, but only the 
Saturdey before Eaſter-· day; the Latin church 
obſereed but fix weeks, and ceaſed only on 


Sunday, ſo that esch faſted 36 days; in the 


eaſtern church they obſerved Lent with great 
"' feverity, eating nothing but bread and pulſe, 
Which laſted till about the year 700 but in 


800 they were indulged to eat eggs, milk- 


*- meats, and drink wine, and now they only 
a bſtain from fleſhz the cuſtom was intro- 
- duced ubout the year 650 into England, but 
Face the reformation has not been ſo rigo- 
rvoully enjoined or practi ſed, and at this time 
is almoſt wholly laid afide, but ſtill continued 
in popiſh countries with great ſeverlties. 

LE'N'TEN (A.) ſomething belonging or re- 


lating to the time of Lent. 8 
LENTIFGINOUS (A.) freckly,' or full of 
ſmall yellowiſh ſpots. 


_ EE'NTIL (S.) a fort of eatable pulſe ; the 
ſcriptute repreſerits £/au to ſel} his birth · right 
to his brother Faced for a meſs of lenti broth 


or pottage. : Tz XE 

LEO'PARD or LV/BBARD (S.) a wild, fierce, 
and cruel animal, the ſkin whereof is ſpotted 
+ with diverſity of colours; it has ſmall white 
eyes, wide jaws, ſharp | 
+ Large tail, five claws. upon his fore-feet, and 
{ bur four upon his hind-feet ; it is faid to be 


_ © engendered either of à he-panther and a 


lioneſs, or a lion and a ſhe-panther. 


LE PER (5) a perſon afflicted with a diſeaſe | | 


called the leproſy; by the Fewwifſo law, they 
were cxcluded the converſation of mankind, 


which baniſhed them into the country and un- 
inhabited places; even their kings were ſhut 
out of their palaces, and from ſociety, and 
were alſo deprived of their government, if | granted. 
LE'SSON (S.) ſomething to be learnt; ſtudied, 
ſpoke, — way funt, &c. by one that is ſcho- 


 LE'SSOR 


this diſeaſe laid hold of them, as was CN 


or Axariab, king of Judab. When a leper | 


aß cured, he appeaged at the city gate, and 


N 


| } 3 the fury, paſ-| 


teeth, round ears, a 


together with a ſcarlet ribband or fillet made 
ef woo} ; an earthen veſſel was filed with 


the other bird,” and let the blood run into the 
veſſel filled with water; after this the prieſt 


took the wiſp with the live bird, dipped 
into the water with - , 2 
the per with it; then the live bird 


again. | 
) a contagious ſkin diſeaſe, 
ſomewhat like the itch, which was 
frequent among the Jet and other eaſtern 
people, but not ſo common in colder coun- 
tries. ö * n 
LE"PROUS (A.) ſeurfy or ſeabby, troubled 
with the leproſy.” © 
LEPTO*LOGY (S.) a rhetorical deftription of 
minute or trifling things or matters. 
LE ROY LE VEU'T' (or, it is the king's 
pleaſure.) By theſe words the royal aſſent is 
fignified by the clerk of the parliament ta 
publick bills; and to private bills, by ſoit fait 
comme il off defire (or, let it be as. the party 
deſires ;) but when the king refuſes to paſs a 
bill preſented to N parliament, the 
- clerk ſays, Le rey i adviſera (that is, the 
being will conſider bf it.) 
LE*SKARD (S.) in Cornwall, = town 
ſeated on an hill, and ſurrounded with 
and commons, which feed abundance of ſheep, 
cc. famous for a caftle, and a great market 
weekly on Saturdays, whoſe chief commodi- 
ties are leathern wares, ſuch as boots, ſhoes, 
c. with which it ferves the neighbou 
NG — town — vt — 
1580. by queen Elizabeth, who 
— 4 mayor and burgeſſes, &c. it Pu 
two members to parliament, who are elected 
by nine capital burgeſſes, of whom one is 
rn and the 1 5 afliftants, with o- 
4. men; it is populous town 
| whoſe houſerare — «av pggner7—uan 
well paved, and has a very large church; it 
is one of the five or coinage towns 
for the blocks of tin; diſtant from Landon 
180 computed, and 230 meaſured miles. 
LESS or LESSER 045 a degree of compa- 
riſon between things of different 


ſociety 
LE*PROSY (Ss. 


- 
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circles, the tropicks, e. 6 
ye ea res whom a leaſe is 
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LEST (Part.) ſor fear of, or by way of pre- 

vention ſomething is given or done that ano- 
ther may not do it. 

LE*STOFF, LEO'STOFF, or LE'STOCK 

62) in Suffolk, a little narrow town, which 


ſo near the fea, that it ſeems to hang 


© over it; it has a market weekly on Wedne ſ- 
day 3 the chief bufineſs of the inhabitants of 
this town is fiſhing for cod in the north ſea, 
and at home for herrings, mackrel, and ſprats ; 
diſtant from London 94 computed,” and 113 

- meaſured miles. | 
ESTWI'THIEL (S.) in Cornwall, was ori- 

Finally built upon an hill, where an old caſtle 

ſtill remains; but it is now fituate in a vale ; 

i was formerly a place of good trade, but now 
much decayed, by reafon of the river Fozey's 


being ſo filled up with ſand, as to become un- 


navigable; anciently it was the county town, 
and the dukes of Cornwall had their reſidence 
bere z and it is yet a market and borough- 
town, where the county court is uſually kept, 
© "and the knights of the ſhire are here choſen, 
and alſo the county weights and meaſures 
are kept here, and the lord warden of the ftan- 


; it ſends two members to parliament, 
* who are choſen by the ſeven burgeſſes and 
© their 17 affiſtants ; diſtant from London 188 
computed, and 240 meaſured miles. 
LETHA*RGICK (A.) fleepy, or inclined to, 
or afflicted with the diſeaſe called a lethargy. 
LE"THARGY (S.) a diſtemper that cauſes 
ineſs, neſs, or heavine(s, attended 
with a fever, and a fort of ſtupidity or ſenſe- 
leſſneſi. | 
LE'THE (S.) a river the poets have placed 
in hell, whoſe water being drank cauſed 
the drinker to forget whatever he formerly 
Had done, 
LETT (V.) to hinder, ſtop, prevent, or diſap- 
point ; alſo to grant or affign the uſe of any 
thing to another for money, as a houſe, a 
horſe, &c. | ' 
LETTER (S.) a mark or charaQter of which 
che ſeveral alphabets of languages are made up; 
alſc an epiſtle or ſo much writing as is ordi- 
narily contained in a ſheet of paper upon any 
buſineſs or ſubject, and ſent by one friend 
or correſpondent to another; in Trade, 
when one merchant draws bills upon an- 
other, and writes him word about it, it is 
called a lerter of advice; when a merchant or 
banker writes to his correſpondent to de ſire 
him to ſurniſſi a certain perſon with money, 
to a ſum limited, it is called a /crrer of cre- 
dit; when one perſon authorizes another to 


- tranſat bu ſineſs for him under his hand, it | 


s called s letter of attorney; when the king 
rants any particular privilege to a particular 
perſon, it is called a. /etter patent; likewiſe 


© wheje one king's ſubjects are authorized to] 


LEV 
prince, under the privy - al, theſe licences are 
called letrers-of mart; and when a broken 


tradeſman gets the hands of all, or the prin- 


cipal part of his creditors to an inſtrument 
drawn ap to give time to pay his debts, it is 
called a letter of licence. | 
LE*'TTERED (A.) marked with letters on 
the back like a book ; alſo ſpoke of a learned 
perſon, or great ſcholar, 
LE'TPFER-FOUNDER (s.) a perſon that 
eaſts or makes letters or types for the prin- 


ters. 

— — (S.) a poſt-town in the 
county of Donegal, and province of U. 
Rand? 216 alles N. N. W. of Devlin,” * 

LETTUCE (S.) a pleaſant ſallad herb. 

LEVA'NT (S.) any country to the eaſtward of 
us; alſo a term among Gameſters for thoſe 
that throw at all upon the table, without 
having any money of their own to pay if 
they loſe. 

LEVANTINE (A.) ſomething belonging to 
the eaſtern country; alſo an inhabitant of 
thoſe countries. 

LEVA“ TORX (S.) a Surgeon's inſtrument 
n a blow 
Or Tails 

LEVEE* (S.) the time of a prince's or great 
man's riſing, or being to be ſpoke with; alſo 
a lady's toiler, or drefling-table. 

LEVEL (A.) flat, plain, ſmooth. 

LEVEL (S.) an inſtrument uſed by builders 

to try or ſee whether their work lies truly 

flat or horizontally; alſo uſed to find the 
true level for conveying water to towns, ci- 

ties, &c. 

LEVEL (V.) to lay flat, ſmooth, or even; 
alſo to aim at or deſign. 

LETVEL- RANGE (S.) in Gunnery, is the diſ- 

tance that a piece of ordnance will carry a 

ball in a direct line, or what is commonly 

called point-blank, 

LE'VER or LEA*'VER (S.) in the of 
Mathematicks called the Mechanicks, is one of 


the fix powers, and differs really in nothing 


from a common balance but in this, vis. 
that in the balance the center of motion is in 
the middle or center, and here it may be up- 
on any point whatever, it being a pole or 
iron crow, &c. with which great ſtones, &c. 
or other heavy weights are lifted up or moved 
forward, &c. 1 
LE'VERET (S) a young hare. 
LE'VERPOOLE, commonly called LY R- 
POOLE (S.) in Lancaſbire, of late years is 
grown very great and populous, and by reaſon 
of the preat increaſe cf trade is one of the 
moſt flouriſhing ſea-ports of England, being 
much frequented by paſſengers to and from Ire- 
land, Cc. fo that within theſe 30 years have 
been built two new cburches, betides meeting · 
houſes, a fine town- houſe, ſet upon arches of 
hewn ſtone, with a publick exchange for mer= 
chants underneath it; the harbour is defend - 


maße repriſals opon che ſubjects of another | 


ed on the ſouth- ide by a caſtle, nd "ths 


4 


ns 


alſo 
— Water ford and Wexford in Ireland 3. 
the market is weekly on Saturday; they ſend 
two members to parliament ; diſtant from 
ba ig 150 computed, aud . 
m1 
LE*VET (S.) a leſſon or tune on the 
inſtrument called a trumpet. 
LEVITATHAN G.) — Jeb; by 
the moſt ſkilful in the Hebrew language, is 
meant the crocodile, others think it to be 
—— — but all allow it to be very mon- 


frous both for $ize and ſhape ; and in Divi- 


ri, it means ſometimes the devil, en, 
times hell. 

n (S.) © poliſhing or * 
ſmooth 3 in Chymiftry, it means reducing 
bard bodies into a very fine powder, by grind- 

ing them on a marble ſtone. 

LE'VITES .) among the Jeros, may mean 
all the deſccndants of Levi, but they are prin- 
- cipally intended who were employed in the 

| loweſt of the miniſterial offices of the tem- 
ple, whereby they were diſtinguiſhed from 
the prieſts, Who being deſcended from Aaron 
. were likewiſe of the race of —— 
but were employed in the higher the 
Leuites applied them fl ves to the ſtudy of the 
. bw, ſung, ard played upon, inſttuments in 
— temple, and were the ordinary judges of 


the country, but a\ways ſubordigate to the 


ts ; and becauſe they had no portion of 
— allowed tbem as an inheritance, they 
were Jubfified by the tythe of corn, fruit, 
and cattle throughout 1/rae/, out of which 
they themſelves paid tythe, or the tenth part 
to the priefts, Vambers xviii. EL, IIS 
bey had 48 cities with fields, paſtures, and 
"gardens allotted fur their habitation, out of 


theſe, fix were | privileged places; or cities 
_ of refuge 3 from whence the Ramiſb clergy 
pretend to protect thuſe that fly to the 
church againſt the civil magiſtrate z among 
Mau, now. a Leviie (ignifies any clergyman 
* hate ver. 
ap ag (A.) n belonging to 
fe, 
LEVITIcus (S.) the third book in the Old 
- Teſtament, ſo called, becauſe it principally 
ins the laws and regulaticns relating to 
| Abe prieſts, the Levites, and ſacriſices; it is 
"ep allowed to be canonical, and ſup- 
2 be wrote by Moſes. about the year 
world 2514, or _ Jeſus Chal 


Wy Nr (C.) ficklene(s, pnſettledne(s, — 
mene s, liehineſe, changeableneſs ; and con- 


Det · de iy destek. { 
E is|/ 
, comptroller, and cuſtomer, be- 


waiters, &c. for the manage- | 


182 meaſuged 


which 13 were allowed the prieſts, and of | 


1 aal nblcolg. means ** 


r 


LE VV (V.) to gsiſe, c 


tions. 
LEW*DNESS (S.) b 
Nr y talk. and ties. 
W'ES (sj in Suſſex, a fine, pleaſant, well- 
— in and about which as abun- 


— is weekly on diſtant 
fm = y 2 1 
miles. | 
LEXICO'GRAPHER (5 the compiler or 
writer of a dictionary, 683. or book that 
laing the of words, 


LE'XICON (S.) 0 or book where | 


"2. the. ways. p 
pp ay aye et meaning epi 
the information teal 


LT ABLE A.) ſubzect to do, or Luffer any 
ee el 


or fi 


AR 0. Ja Ay 1 


I N a famous — — 
ſpolcen of in the Old Teſtament 
rates Syria from Paleſtine ; it | "api 
horſe-ſhce in its lengtb, beginning at three 
or four leagues diftance from the Mediterra+ 
nean above Smyrna, and going from north 
to ſouth towards Sidon, from thence bending 
from weſt to eaſt from Siden towards. Da- 
maſcus as far as Laodicea Scabeiſa j the wel+ 
tern part of this chain of mountains is what 
is properly called Libanws, and is much famed 
— it ——— thre be higher 
or Pyrenees, t 
places is ecotnually Covered with op ey any 
— naturally with —— thin Dates 
very ſmooth; it is about leagues in cir- 
cumference ; it is encloſed with four enclo- 
ſures of mountains which riſe one upon an- 
other z the firſt it very fruitſul in grain and 


fruits; the ſecond very barren, abounding , in 


thorns, rocks, and flints ; the third, though 
— — 3 


— dae alway cov with ſnow ; 
ſometimes the was called . 


Zecb; xi. 1. 
the houſe of 


. 
— N 


* 
2 


* 
LIB 
2 


8. poaving | of wine or other 
— — 


| perſons 4 
cuſed of crimes of which they are innocent, 
erat moſt, nothing near ſo black as they are 


ſented. 

LYBBL{V.) to ſeandalize, defame, reproach, 
Handler, or ſpeak ill of a - perſon without 
-faſficient cane. t 
LI'BERAL (A.) generous, free, communiea- 
tive, charitable, noble, or gentleman-like 
from whence thoſe arts and ſciences that po- 
Aich the mind, ſuch as grammar, rhetorick, 

muſfick, &c, are called /1beral arts. : 
LIBERA'LITY or LYBERALNESS (S.) ge- 
I r cha- 


vi . 
LTBERTY (S.) a goddeſs or deity honoured 
among the Romans, to whom they erected a 
temple in Nome; among the Greets, ſhe was 
_-caHed Elewtheria, ſhe was repreſented by a 
woman dreſſed in white, having aſcepter in 
her right-hand, and a hat in her left-hand, 
with a cat ſtanding by her; in common Speech, 
-hiberty iv a freedom of doing any thing that is 
able to a perſon's diſpoſition, without 


it is the acting and behaving within thoſe 
reaſonable bounds that the law has appointed, 
and being protected therein by the civil ma- 


piſtrate. 
LIBERTINES (s) a ſe& whoſe heads were 
NuthtinandCorin,who about 15 Smaintained, 
that whatſoever is done by men is done by 
the ſpirit of God, and ſo conchuded there was 
no fin but to thoſe who thought ſo; to which 
they added, that-to live without any doubt 
or ſcruple, was to return to the ſtate of inno- 
ceney, and allowed their followers to cal] 
_ themſelves Catholicks or Proteſtants, accord- 
ing to the company they fell in, aſſerting 
likewiſe, that the ſou} died with the body, 
that heaven wis a dream, and hell a phan- 
tom, religion a mere ſtate trick, with many 
other monſtrous upinions, from whence 
thoſe who live diſorderly, profane, ahd de- 
dauched lives, are called Libertines, though 
they do not maintain ſuch ſtrange theſes; in 
Law, it means one fer at liberty or made 
free, that was born a ſlave or bondman. 
LYBERTINSM (S.) the fate of one ſet le- 
gally at liberty, or releaſed from bondage; 
but with the Divines, it means the ſtate of 
thoſe who live at large, and either by their 


words or actions maintain that the laws of 


— 


is 


2 
| that they may do whatever 


another ; but in a Law Senſe 


LIC 

— 
—.— ra . 
one w his ſen - 
— Ge 


LIBFDINOUS (A.) ſenſoal, loſtfol, leache- 
rous, or inelinable to women. 

LIBITY NA (s.) an heatben'goddefs, who had 
a temple at Rome, _ 5 kept hat- 
ever was to funeral ſolemnities, 
were — — of the Libitinarii 

Called roſerpina, or goddeſs of hell 

others called ber Venus. | N 

LI BRA or the BALANCE (S.) among the 
"Aſtronomers, is one of the twelve ſigns of the 
Zodiark, exactly oppoſite to Aries, marked 
2, ſo called, becauſe when the fon enters 
therein, he makes the days and nights of 
even or equal length; it is the houſe of N 
mus and exaltation of Saturn, airy, moveab 
hot, moiſt, &c. the Afirologers affirm, t 
perſons born under this ſign are of good coun- 
tenances, and pleafing manners, but for the 

moſt part the cauſe of theit own death 3 with 
the Phyfcians, it means a pound as, 0 

LIBRA “RIAN (S.) a perſon appointed to DoE 
after, digeſt, take care bf, and” arrange the 

dooks in 4 publick library... | 

LI'BRARY (S.) a room or place built or ſet 
"apart for the uſe of parting a large quantity 

of books in ſeveral faculties or arts, and in 
divers languages, in regular order, either fur 
the publick uſe of a college, inns of court, 
or private ſtudents at large ; and ſometimes ir 

K a the books t Ives. 6 

LIBRA”TION (S.) a weight, balancing,” or 
Twinging, and commonly means the vibrating 
of a pendulum or weight hung to a ſtring; in 
Aſtronomy, the apparent irregularity in the 

moon's motion, by which the ſeems to li- 
brate or ſhake about her own axis, ſometime 
from eaſt to weſt, and ſometimes frota 
to eaſt ; alſo a motion whereby the earth. 
is ſo retained in its orbit, that its axis re- 
SY parallel to the axis of the 


— inclinations 
LIBIDINISP (s. 
ſual inclinations, 


- 


world. 

LICE (S.) a great many, or the plural num- 
ber of Jouſe, a toubleſome ve com 
ly affficting the poor and naſty, being bred by 

dirt, ſweat, and filth, eſpecially in the heads 
of children that are not kept clean, nor often 


combed. 

LICENCE (S.) leave, authority, permiſſion, 
and commonly is applied to a certain inſtru- 
ment duly figned and ſealed by perſons au- 
thorized by publick authority, as a /icence for 
perſons to marry without being  publi 
.aſked in the rm th which is TT 
iſſued out of the biſhop's court, &c. to fell 
goods about the ſtreets, to (ell wine, & 
Poets and'painters are faid to take licence, 
when they dev ate from the ſtrict rules of 


grammar, perſpective, &c. 


LICE'N- 


NS nl ET CO I InY * 


— 


LIE 
. perſon authorized to practiſe any art or facul- 


* "2g 
LIF 


officers of the artillery company, who 


LICENCIATE ATE (8) — of Linden/is 2. council or 1 


ty whatever ; but among Us, it is reſtrained 
_ tothoſe who are authorized to practiſe phy- 
tek by the college of phy ſiciana, or biſhop of 
the dioceſs. 
LICE'N'TIOUS'(A.) lewd; wild; extravagant, 
diſorderly, irregular, unreſtrained. 
LICENTIOUSN ESS (S.) all manner of diſ- 


. IIEN ee ee 


en vin . t = 
. paint, beau a picture or woman's 
—— to make it look - youngs beautiful,, 


| 


orfreſh, © 
* LCKORISHr LYQUORIC E (S,) fr a fhrub| 


whoſe root has a faintiſh fort 

7 much uſed in diet - drinlia, and other phyſical 
compoſitions, 

EY: CKORISH(A.) defirous of ſweet things, 
curious and dainty in the taſte. 

LVCT ORS (S.) twelve Roman officers. that 
"carried bundles of rods, in the middle of 

p Which was tied up anax with its head ſtand- 
Ing out z theſe officers went before the chief 
© magiſtrates toclear the way, and when they 
. went before the generals who were allowed 

2 , a triumph, their bundles were wreathed round 
With laurel, of which they carried alſo a 
branch in their hands. 

LI DBURY, (S.) in Herefordſbire, 3 Gne well- 
2 chiefly inhabited by clothiers; it 

* market on Tueſday; 2 
5 from 90 computed, and 118 
meaſured miles. 

1290 (S.) in Kent, a ſmall town, whoſe mar- 
_ ket is weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from 
London 63 computed, and 7 5 meaſured miles. 

LIE (S.) a Lace) or untruth. | 

LIE V.) to tell or ſpeak known falſities. 
| eds e along, to lie proſtrate, or the whole 

"body upon the ground, &c. 

LIFGE (S.) properly Gegnifies a vaſſal who 

Ids a kind of fee, that binds or obliges 
om to be at the command of his lord ; but 
it is ſeldom uſed now otherwiſe than to ligni- 
© fy the ſubjects of the king, or thoſe who be- 
have themſelves guietly and dutifully in their | 

eral tations. 

5, 9" wel (A.) fick of, or ſubject. to 
a lie 
LIE'TERY e a diſeaſe or looſeneſs that 

. " precipirates the food ſo ſuddenly through the 
Nomach and guts, that it is very little altered 
or digeſted from what it was when taken in 
at the mouth, _ | 

LIEU or i= LIEU (Part.) one perſon or thing 

ut in the place, ſtead, room, or exchanged 
eech 

LIEUTE*'NANCY ot LIEUTE'NANT- 
SHIP (S.). the duty, office, command or 
authority of a lieutenant, which is ſome- 
times performed by a fingle perſon, and 


the regulation and command of all mat 
relating . 


che city. 
[LIEUTENANT (5a dpury or unde fic 
that acts in the abſence of the 
commanding officer ; ſometimes — 
both civil and military magiſtrates, a6 lords 
Heuttnants of Jreland are vice-roys, or the 
king's immediate repreſentatives ; ſo lords lieu- 
— counties ; among the Soldiery, it is 
with an 2 to many 
as lieutenant general is the ſecond ge- 
—.— army, and has the command va- 
riouſly under the general. 
Lieutenant · General of the Ordnance, is he 
who has the charge, direction, and command 
of the artillery, batteries, &c. under the 


ordnance. 

| Lieatenant-colonlof th Fae, in the fro 
officer in a regiment who commands in tho 
. eolonel's abſence, and in a battle takes his 

poſt on the colonels leſ- hand. 
LIFE (6) thc emdin fo) of pla 
ich the faculties or propertics are exer- 
222 or from the 
time of birth to its death ; and ſometimes 
that time, duration, or ſpace is fo called; 
4 — — 
a king, prince, or n called 

the life of ſuch a - | 

LIFE-GUARDS(S.) a particular number or 
ſoldiers that are appropriated to wait on the 
— of a prince Where - ever he goes or 


LIFE ELESS (A.) Der motion, ſenſation, 
or life, either animal or vegetatiye 3 alſo 
heavy, ſtupid, dull, unactive. 2 

LIFFO/RD (S.) a town in the county of 
Donegal, and province of Ulfer, ſends two 

members to' parliament. It ſtands on tha 

river Toyle, 99 miles N. N. *. of 
Dublin, g 
LIFT (v.) t0-raiſe or heave up- 
LIFT G.) a moving or beaving upwards; alſo 
aſſiſtance in the time of need, whether 
— a —— difficulties, &c. 
ſometimes actions that forward a perſon's 
= or damage by way of mockery ate ſo 
called, as the wife or ſervants embezzling the 
huſband's or maſter's eftects privately. 
LI —— (S.) a raifing, moving, — or 


LIF TING PIECES (8. certain parts or pieces 
in the inward frame of a clock, that at pro- 
—— ot lift up che detenta in order 
to let the clock ftrike, | 
LIF'TER. (S.) a crutch. ; alſo one that goes 
into mercers or drapers ſhops under pretence 
of buying goods, and ſo conveys ſome away 
privately, is called a /op-lifter. ” 
LIFTS (S.) in a Shjp, are ropes belonging 
the yard-arms to cauſe them to hang Faber 


times oy many, as the Lexcenancy of thecity [ 


or lower, as occaſion requires, but * 


senen nn 1 


228 


LI 


L1G LI Mi 
ſerve; for ſheets to the top- gallant LIXE (a.) fimilar, repreſenting - or imitating, 
ſn — Shae makers, they ate picers ] another perſon or thing; in Matbematicis, 
of ſole · leather put upon the heels if wooden, | lite arks or arches art ſuch parts of lefler cir= 
or ſeveral of them one upon another if lea { cles in a ſphere that contain an equal number 
ther, in order to make them higher or lower, | of degrees with the ones, and like 
the being called the top-pisce, | figures that have equal angles, and the com- 
though it goes next to or upon the ground. | taining ſides proportional 3 .o % folids are 
LIG (V.) a Scorch term, ſignify ing to lie or | thoſe contained under ſimilar planes that are 
tumble together, as perſans do in or upon a bed. equal in number; in Algebra, thois powers 
LI'GAMENTS (S.) thoſe. things that tie, that are of the ſame height, though of dif- 
hold, or bind things together, whether they | ferent coefficients, as 2+ @, 32 #: 35% and 
be natural, as thoſe parts in an animal body 7 6, are called [ikg quantities ; ſo any two 
that are of a white, tough, ſolid, inflexible | or more figns that are negatives or Aon! 
body, and that incloſe or keep the junctures¶ tives are called /ike figns, though the quanti- 
of the body together, that are without ſen- ties are unlike. F 
ation or viſible cavities. [LIKE (V.) toi deſire, be pleaſed with, or ap- 
LITOATUREs (S.) with Printers, are types or] prove of. „ N es 
characters thateapreſs two or more Gree#.or | LI'KEN (V.) to or make after a parti- 
other letters together; in Surgery, the fillets | - cular pattern or „ to reſemble. or com- 
or bandages that broken limbs or ſtrained] pare. ” ts 2200 ; n a 5 
5 are bound round with, or to cauſe the LI KEN ESs (S.) a reſemblance, imitation, or = 
ood upon opening a vein to run freejy, &c. | | repreſentation of another. 2 
LIGHT (s.) that phænomenon, whereby we LI&ELIHOOD((S.) the appearance or proba- 
ſee and perceive i without any other part off bility of a thing's happening or not. 1 
- the body but the eye] the colour, ſbape, or LI“ K ELIN ESS (S.) handſomenefs, or worthi= = 
proportion of bodies ;; it is. ſometimes taken neſs ; alſo probability. F 11 
ſunply for the body of emitted rays from LTL ACHTREE, vulgarly called LA LOck- 
ſome luminary, and ſometimes for the ſenſa- TREE (S.) one that becomes full of leaves 
tion therchy eauſed in us; it allo frequently | early in the ſpring, and bears blue, white, 
means information or knowledge in affairs ar purple flowers. So 
that we were before ignorant of 5 and ſume-| LI'LLY (S.) a common flqwer, ſometimes of 
times a torch; candle, or lamp, &c... "> | © yellow, and ſometimes. of a white colour, 
| LIOHT (A.) is ſometimes applied to the ſpeci- the root wherepf are-uſed in pultifies, to 
ö fiolc difference of weight between one budy | cauſe the fore to burſt, break, or run. | 
and another ; ond ſometitmes is a term of-re- | LULLY -WHITE-(S.) à mock name for a 
proach towamen who behave themſelves im- chimney- ſueepee r.. 
modeſtly or leudly. + [LIMA'TiON (50 che fing or rubbing of 
LIGHTS ALIGHT (V.) to fall or reſt upon | bones, &c. to a poder. | 
any thing, — 24% Iepon bough of a] LYMATURE (S.) the duſt or powder that 
tree, or a perſon zets out of a coach upon the comes off, or is made by the act of filing. 
ground, or from on bor ſeback, &c. alſo to LIMB (S.) in Anatamy, is a large member or 
carry a candle, link, &c. beſore a perſon in part of the body, as the leg, arm, &c. with 
the night · time, that he may walk or travel] the Mathematicians, it is the outermoſt bor - 
with the greater eaſe and certainty. der or edge of a graduated inſtrument; alſo 
LIGCHTEN (V.) to cauſe or make the weight] the outermoſt border or edge of the ſun or 
of a cartlage leſa, & c. the burden or trouble} moon, where the middle or diſk is hid i any 
of an affair to become eaſier, &c. | eclipſe of either luminary 3 among the Fe- 
LIGHTER. (S.) a large, flat, open boat, uſed rifts, it is the edge of leaves, flowers, . &c. 
as 2 tender upon. ſhips for carriage of goods} and ſometimes it is a term of reproach, ſigni- 
ſmall diſtances, or in ſhoal-water where ſhips| fying a ſcold or very turbulent woman. 2. 
canfjot fail; + ©, LIMB (V.) to pull, tear, or rend a ſunder 
LIGHTNESS (S.) deficiency in weight; the] by violence, to cut or pull off the limbs of a 
contrary of oppoſition to-darkneſs ; alſo wan-{ creature, 6 | 
tonneſs, vanity, - or Whoriſh behaviour in LIM BECK (s.) a veſſel or furnace uſed im 
women, "7 diſtillation. 5 8}. 30.0} 
LI'GHTNING (S.) ſudden flaſhes of exceeding | LY MBER (A.) flagged, or grown weak, pli- 4 
ſubtle light or fire generated in the air. ] able, or caſy to be bent back wards and for- ww 
LIGHTS (S.) lamps; candles, flambeaux, Kc. werds. | IS 
in Anatomy, the lungs» af à creature are ſo} LIT MBERNESS (S.) the condition or quality 
called in Pairting,: it is the diſpoſition off of pliableneſs, ſuppleneſs, or . cafineſs, / or 
the ſhadowings that repreſent the falling in of bending back ward and forward. 4 
the lights ; in Arebiteure, they are the LI'MBERS or LIE MBERHOLES (s.) in a. 
windows or openings in the walls to let in the Sbip, are little ſquare holes cut in the bottom 
air and light 3 alſo parts of che entrails fol of a the ground-timbers and hocks next 
al ec e ade water 9 9 the wen 
LS 4 | * 2 of 
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-of the pump, through which is put the keel- | 


»viour ſtaid from the time of his death to that 
F of his reſurtection, and where they ſay the 
ſouls of 'infarits that die unbaptized go, as 
"not ' guilty" of crimes to condemn them to 
hell, and not pure endugh to go to heaven; 
-alfo a priſon or any place of confinement. 
LIME (S.) eateined fone, marble, chalk, &c. 
burnt in large kilns for the purpoſe of making 


mortar to lay bricks or ſtones in, in build- | 


ing, to burn off the hair upon ſkins ; by tan- 
ners, ſcinners, ge. when it comes out of 
the kiln it is called unſlacked lime, but when 
It is intended to be uſed, it is ſoaked or waſhed 
in water; alſo a ſort of crab or baſtard le- 
mons, the juice of which is uſed upon man 
occafions j alſo the name of a common 
tree that bears fragrant flowers. 
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aldermen, &c. and ſends two members to 
parliament ; diſtant from London 102 com- 


LIME (V.) to daub or ſmear with /ime "| puted, and 128 meaſured miles. 


mortar. a : 

IA'MER (S.) 4 large dog with which wild- 
- boats are hunted. 

LEMERICK, (s.) a very ſtrong and fine 
- city in the county of Limerick, and pro- 
vince of Munſter, a biſboprick under the 


' rchbiſhop of Caſſel. It ſtands on the river]. 


Shannon, 96 miles S. W. by W. of Dublin, 
IA'MIT. (s.) the extremity, end, or boundary 
a place or buſirieſs. 
MIT (v.) to ſe or appoint the extent, 
bounds or conditions of a place or thing, 
LIMITA'TION (s.) a ſetting or appointing 
of the bounds, extent, or borders of a place, or 
che conditions of an affair or buſineſs. 
- E'MITED (A.) bounded, reftrained, or a 
= -pvinted what diſtance or condition muſt 
/ obſerved ; ſo in Algebra, a limited problem is 
one that admits of but one anſwer. 
LIAN (V.) to draw after the life, and paint 
in proper , Either in oil or crayons. 


things in their natural colours and propor- 


tions. 
LIMP (A.) limber, flexible, fopple- 
LIMP (V.) to halt, hop, or go lame. 
LIMPNESS (S.) unffiffenedneſs, flexibleneſs, 
pliantneſs, the condition of cloath, &c. that 
the ſtarch, gum, &c. is out of. 
LI MPID (A.) pure, elear, tranſparent. 
LTNAMENT (S.) a pallet or tent made of 
to, lint, Kc. to put into a wound, being 
rolled in hot ſalve or ointment, 
-LI\NCH-PIN or LY'NS-PIN (S.fin Faggen: 
ndnd other Carriages, is an iron ere 
the wheels on the axle · tree. 
IxNcOLN (S.) the metroplis of Lincolybire, 
| - is city and biſhop 


s ſee, very large, and 
much reſorted to, built on the fide of a noted 
bill, where the #ytham winds about towards 


- IVMNER (S.) an arfift that draws or paints 


{LINE (S.) a rope faſtened at both ends, u 


and Trent, ſo that it paſs for an iſland ; 
| "the length north and ſouth from Barton 
to Stanford 55 miles, and the breadth 
caſt and weſt, from Newton to Min- 
thorp 35 , the circumference about 
| 180 3 the air in the ſouth and caſt 
— — by the 
great fens, yet, being gently diſpers d by con- 
ſtant breezes from the ſea, 2 
the foil in the north and weſt parts is abun- 
| dantly fruitful, pleaſant, and rich, yielding 
corn and good paſtures and mea- 
dows; but the ſouth and eaſt parts are brackiſh, 
and barren of corn, but produce much 
greater plenty of wild-fow! and fiſh than 
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which women hang their linen cloaths w 
waſhed to dry; in Writing, Printing, &c. it 
is ſo many words or letters as are put in one 
breadth of the paper; with the French, it is 
one twelfth part of an inch, or the 144th 
part of a foot; in Geometry, it is only a bare 
ſimple length without conſidering any other 
dimenſions, and theſe are right cr firaight, 
or curved or crooked lines; in Genealogy, it is 
the regular deſcent of a family from father 
to ſon, for as many ages as they can be 
traced, and this is called the direct line; thoſe 
that are related at a greater diſtance, as the 
children of brothers or filters, &c. are called 
the collateral /ine; in Fortification, it is ſome- 


- Lines 2 trench with a parapet, and ſumerimes 
q a r 


* * 
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LIN 
a ro of bags of earth or gabions ſet in a /ine 


to cover the men from the enemy's fire, 
LINE (V.) to clothe or cover a garment, &c. 
the infide. 


on 

LINEAGE (S.) family, ſtock, race, pedigree, 
AL (A) ſomething belonging to a line 

LYN to a line 
or that goes, ſtands, or in a line, ; 


keeps 
LYNEAMENTS (S.) thoſe remarkable lines | 


or divifions in the face or body of a perſon, 
from whence they are judged to be beautiful 
or ugly, and by which a picture is known to 
be like or unlike to a perſon for whom jt 


was defigned. 

LI/NEAR (A.) of or belonging to a line; 
and in Algebra, that is called a yy ns 
blem, that is capable of but one ol ; 
OY, by the interſection of two 


= in whole 
pieces made of flax or hemp, and ſometimes 
* ble-clotl 


oc 
NG (S.) a ſort of cod - fiſh chiefly for 
PP 


ng. 
'NGER (V.) to loiter, „ tay, 
Nr 


another 3 alſo to waſte, decay, or pine by| 


degrees. 

LYNGOT or I' NGOT (S.) ſometimes means 
the moulds or hollow irons of various forms, 
in which alcbymifts, refiners, founders, and 
others pour melted metal, and ſometimes the 
metal itſelf when cold, that has received the 
form of the mould, is ſo called. 

LINGUIST (S.) one ſkilled in ſeveral lan- 
guages, and commonly means ag interpreter 
to an ambaſſador or other foreigner. 

LUNIMENT . phyſical compoſitjon, be - 
tween an oil an ointment. 

LINK (s.) one of the lengths of a chain, 
whether for ſtrength or faſtening, made of 
iron, or of gold or filyer for ornament ; alſo 

a ſauſage, or half black ; alſo an 

ordinary fort of taper or flambeau made of 

tow rolled or dipped in melted pitch, rofin, 
rene ere with in a dark 
night. | 

LINK (V.) to faſten, unite, or join two or 
more things together like a chain ; alſo to 
enter into a cabal or company of robbers, rio- 
ters, or rebels. | 

LTNSEED MS.) the ſeed of hemp or flax, 

LUNSEY-WOO'LSEY (S.) a auff or cloth 
made by mixing or weaving thread and wor- 
ſted together, 

LYNSTOCK (S.) a gunner's ſtaff to which he 
faſtens his match or lighted tow to diſcharge 


LINT (S.) ſort of ſcraping fine 
T (8.) a down made 
old linen with — Nan rs 


ſores, wound, &c. 


'NTEL (S.) the | 
eames as 4. 


LIQ 
[LFNTON (s.) in Cambridgebire, bath a ſmall 
market db on — Aan from 
computed, and 46 meaſured miles. 


and 
tail large, | and very ſtrong 3 he has five 
{ claws A at. codes Med 


tongue is ſharp, and armed with two rows of 


the fleſh to unite, and the wound or 
cut to be cured j in Man, the lips are much 


uſed in ſpeaking, ſeveral letters being called 
| labjals; and in Scripture frequent alluſions are 


made to them. 
LYPTOTES (S.) a rhetorical figure to exprefs 
the im of ſuch words that are not 
5 
are uſed upon. 
LIPY*RIA (S.) a di or continual fever 
that keeps the inward parts always hot and 
burning while the outward parts are cold. 
LIQUABFLITY or LI'QUABLENESS (S.) 
that nature or condition of any thing thag 
may be melted or made fluid. 
K (A.) that may be melted or te- 
to a fluid, 
LIQUA'TION or LIQUEFA*CTION 
= art of melting or reducing hard by 
into fluids, | 
LI'QUEFIED (A.) melted or reduced into 8 
fluid ſtate. 10 
. e moiſt, wet, damp fluid. 


I 
LIQUIDATE (A.) to make moiſt, clear, or 


fluid ; alſo to e bills current or payable 3 


pa 
LIQUIDA*TION (S.) a determining of a mat- 
ter in diſpute, or arbitration. 
LIQUIDITY or LFQUIDNESS (s.) that 
property of bodies that renders them fluid, 
LIQUIDS (5.) bes things whoſe 
are 
fluid or in free motion, as water, mit 


1 


. 


do and may; in the ſer vice hook 


r | 
"© ſemil<yowrels, "BL, M. N, R, . 
N Nite, hom their eaſy motion or Pe, 


— 8) a diſpoſition that is 


the church of r there is one particy- 
lar office which is uſed on Sundays, Wedneſ- 


days,” Fridays, and all faft-days in the moin- 
ing, that goes by this name. 


Jeſirous of tarts, ſweetmeats, or ey LFTZE (S.) in the Heathen Theology, eben- 


Woon or LYQUOR (S.) aby moiſt, 
2 or fluid "apr D and 
among the Brewers,” the hot water before it | 

A * run over the malt is peculiarly- ſo called; 
and with the Diffillers, all manufactured ſpi - 


© rits, whether brandy, geneva, or cordial wa- 


| =p according to Homer, are geddeſſes who were 
daughters of Jupiter, and who were me- 
diators for men both with the gods and men, 
do obtain them the good things they peti- 
tioned for, from” whence by corruption the 
interceſſion of ſaints and atigels crept into the 
Chriftian church. 


©" ters, are called Mar {EFTCHFIELD/(S.) in Staffordſbire, is a 


LF RIPOOP (8.) a livery- -hood or Gels wr 
upon particular occafions. | 
LISBURN (S.) a town in the n 
Antrim, und province of Ulfter, ſends two 
members to parliament, has two markets 
weckly vis. Tueſday and Saturday, ſtands on| 
the Lagan Water, 74 miles N. of Dublin. 
*LFSMORE'{S:) a town in the county of Ma- 
75 d and of Munſter, a bi- 
ick united to Waterford. It ſtands 
1 dg de river Blackwater, 9 miles'S, W. by] 
S. of Dublin, 
*LISP (V.) to ſpeak mg lay, to flter 
"clip one s words." 
21s 189 # edtalogue ot roll of the names of 
„places, or things; alſo a border wove 
wund the edge of woollen cloth to hang it by 
* the tehters to ſtretch it to its full 
With while it is dreſſed; alſo a fillet or flat 
Aug chat ornaments the bottoms of columns 
_ Immediately above the Torus; alſo the de- 
©" fire, will, pleaſure, or inclination of a per- 
fon.” 


1187 or ENLTI'ST (v.) to enter ſoldiers into 


ſervice of e prince or fate; alſo to en · 
5 or enter one's ſelf into any buſineſs or 


12 re. 


LVSTEN *. ) to hearken to the diſcourſe o 


1 — large city, which i is well- built, and 
ks both fine and neat; it ſtands low, and 
the country about it is both pleaſant and fruit- 


ful; on the ſouth-weſt riſeth a ſmall brook, 
which paſſing through it divides it into 


nearly two equal parts, the one called the 
city, the other the cloſe; over this brook 
there are two bridges, though the water 
but ſhallow; and by the ſlowneſs of its mo- 
tion looks like a ſtanding pool; in the city, 


Which is divided into feveral'ttreets, beſides 
maay good houſes,” is the goal for felons, 


market-place, a fine ſchool, and a very hard- 


dome, well-endowed hoſpital';, in the cloſe, 


there are ſeveral gentlemen's ſeats, the eathe- 


cual, which is very magnificent, and the 


reets well-paved, and kept very clean; it is 
incorporated, under the name of two 'bailifk 
and 24 burgeſſes, a recorder, who is judge 
upon occaſions, a ſheriff,” &c. There are 
Oy two large markets, which are plent!- 
fully upplied with corn, and all other provi- 
fions; it is a county of itſelf, whoſe extent 
is 10 or 12 miles in circurnference, which 
by the ſheriff, c. is yearly ſurveyed on the 
3th of September; it ſends two members to 


parliament, and is diſtant from Londen 94 


computed, and 114 meaſured miles. 


*- others in 2 slandeſtine or irregular manner, LIT BRAL (A.) plain, according to the natu- 


by ſanding privately at the door, window, | 
&c. or concealed in the room, xc. 


ral meaning of the words or letters ſpoke or 
- wrote. 


"BI'STLESS { A!) Needleſe,. cajeleſs, nv LI'TERALNESS (8. plainneſs without any 


ed, unattentive, negligent. 


'LIYSTON (80 in — a ſmall boeh, | 


additional meaning or interpretation to the 


common natural acceptation of the words. 


with a week\y*maytet'on Saturday ; diftant LUTERATE (A) learned, or well- ſkilled in 


from London 172 3 and 504 mea · 
LISTS (S.) a publick 5 for the performing 


learning, eſpecially languages. 


fſuied miles LIT ERATURR (S.) learning or ſkill in ſci- 
| -ences,/ eſpecially in letters or languages. 


of the exereiſes of Jeiping; running, jumping, LITHARGE (S.) by ſome is reckoned only 


: ereſtling,- cuegelling, ſword-playing, prize- 
« © fighting,” of juſtipg at tournaments; - | 
To enter the Liſts, is to go within the rails, 

tio encounter with an opponent in wieftling, 
ſword- play ing, c. alſo to diſpute publickly, 
or to write againſt a perſon or doctrine. 4 
.LYTANY (S.) any ſort of prayer or fopplica-* 
tion, but more particularly the ſolemn pub - 
lick" ſuppllea tions uſed upon extraordinary oc- 
caſions of eminent dangers and great mi- 
ties, which in Popiſh times and countries 
ha ve been, and ſtill are, attended with much! 


are 
heat whereof melts or fuſes it, u 4. which 
down 


the ſcum or droſs that ariſes from the putrity- 
ing of gold or filver with lead, and which 
accordingly takes its name from the ſuperior 
metal, but that commonly uſed is only the 
lead itſelf blown off the teſts of the refining 
furnaces by the blafts of very large bellows, 
n of lead, — 
is as ws: The teſt being duly prepa 
and placed within the furnace, and the lead 
to be refined aſſayed, the bars of the lead 
by degrees put within the furnace, the 
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LITT 
and the bellows being kept continually blow- 
ing, the upper part is forced out of a hole or 
mouth at the oppofite-fide of the furnace, 
While the Glver ſeparates,and ſettles itſelf in 
| the center of the reſt, and the lead fo blown 
off, when it falls into the kiln or hole under 
the furnace, becomes a ſort of powder large-; 
grained like coarſe ſaw - duſt, and of a yellow- 
iſh or reddiſh colour; by this operation about 
a fortieth part of the lead evaporates. | 
LiTHE (A.) flexible, pliant, ſupple, limber; 

alſo lively, gay, healthful. 
LI'THENESS or LITHSO' MNESS (S.) pli- 
 ahtnefs, flexibleneſs, gayneſs, briſkneſs, & c. 
LITHO'GRAPHY (S.) the art of engraving 
ar cutting precious ſtones z alſo an account or 
LITHO*'MANCY (S.) a pretended divination 
by the ious ſtone called ſiderites, which 
was w in ſpring-water in the night-time 
dy candle-light ; the conſulter was to be tho- 
roughly purified and hood-winked, then he 
was to repeat certain prayers, and -put parti- 
cular characters in a ſet order; and then it 
is pretended the ſtone moved of itſelf, and in 


a ſmall ſhrill voice gave an anſwer to the 


matter enquired after. p 
LITHONTRFPTICES (S). medicines bene- 


 fiicial in the breaking or diſſolving the ſtone in 


the bladder or kidneys. | 
LITHO'"TOMIST (S.) one that practiſes that 
part of ſurgery called cutting for the ſtone. 
LITHO"TOMY (S) that part of ſurgery that 
- teaches or performs the operation of cutting 
for" the ſtone, or extrafting it out of the 
bladder, which is three ſeveral 
ways, viz, by the ſmall apparatur, which is 
by cutting through the perineum near the 
* ſuture on the left fide, after the ſtone has 
been brought thither by the fingers of the 
operator, and this is called cutting upon the 
gripe, but now pretty much left of becauſe 
of the danger and inconvenience that follows 
or attends it; the great apparatus, which is 
the moſt practiſed, and which is performed 
by a proper inſtrument being pus through 
the urinary paſſage into the bladder to find 
the ftone, which being done, that is with- 
drawn, and mother grooved one put in the 
fame way, which bultging in the perinæum, 
directs the knife to the neck of the bladder; 
after the inciſion, a third inſtrument is thruſt 
into the aperture to join the former, which 
is then withdrawn, and the laſt remains to 
guide the forceps directly into the bladder to 
bring away the ſtone; and this is called cut - 
ting upon the ſtaff ; the third way is called 
| the bigb operation, which is performed by firſt 
injecting a large quantity of warm water into 
the bladder, which being done, and the pa- 
tient duly poſited, the operator ſlowly makes 
an incifion above the or pubis along the linea 
© alba, tilt he gets ſight of the bladder, into 


LIT 
method the wound eafily heals, the dilacera- 
tion frequent in the other methods is pre- 
vented, and there is no danger of the conti- 
nual dripping, or not being able to contain 
the urine; but then it is unfit to be prac- 
' tiſed upon fat perſons, for fear of a mor- 
tification, nor is it ſafe for people in ad- 
vanced years, leſt they ſhou'd die in the 
operation; young and lean perſons commonly 
do well. f > * 

LUTIGATE (V.) to wrangle, quarrel, diſ- 
pute, coritend, ſcold. | 
LITIGA'TION (S.) ſcolding, quarrelling, con- 
tending, going to law, &c. 2 
LITYGIOVUS (A.) quarrelfome, contentious, 
delighting in Jaw-ſuits, &c." * 
LITIFGIOQUSNESS (S.) quarrelſomneſs, con- 
tentiouſneſs, ae 
LI'TMOSS (S.) a fine, beautiful blue paint; or 
colour uſed by the painters, ' 5 
R (A.) ſomething belonging to the 


LITO “TES (S.) a Rbetorical Figure, which 
intends a great deal more than the-words ex- 
preſs, as, I cannot praiſe you, meaning I ve- 
ry much blame you. Y 
LITTER (S.) achair, couch, &c. borne and 
carried by horſes for the convenience of con- 
veying fick or lame people to diſtant places 3 
alſo a bed of ftraw, &c. for horſes to lie 
upon in a ftable ; alſo a brood or parcel of 
young ones brought forth at a time by a fow 
or bitch, &c. alſo a diſorderly placing, or 
throwing or ſcattering things about. | 
LETTER (V.) to ſcatter or throw” thingy 
about in an irregular, diſorderly manner 
alſo to make a bed of ſtraw for horſes, &c. 
to lie on, 
LYTTLE (A.) ſmall, diminutive, not grown 
up to its full fize, or a young one of any 
kind of creature; alſo few in number or 
ſmall in quantity, value, or eſteem. 
LI'TURGY (S.) in general, ſigniſies all the 
ceremonies belonging to the publick celebru- 
tion of religion, but was commonly taken 
for the communion-ſervice ; among the 
Greeks and Romaniſts, it is reftrained to figni- 
fy the maſs only, or the holy factifice of the 
altar; and among Us, the common prayer ; 
it may be fſatisfatory to ſome to obſerve, 
that in the firſt ages of the church, the Eu- 
chariſt was adminiſtered upon all Sundays, 
holy-days, and faſting-days,' and ſometimes 
oftner ; ſometimes there were ſeveral com- 
munions in one day, as when the office for 
ſome ſaint fell in with another feſtival, or 
when there happened to be a funeral. The 
order was thus : The congregation being mer 
in the church, the reader began with a leſſon 


out of the Old Teſtament, and afterwards 


one out of the New, viz. out of the A:, 
or Epiſiles of the Apoſtles ; between the 
lefſons were ſaid or ſung ſome Euchariſtical 


Which he directly plunges his knife, and af- 
© berwajds draws out the ſtone, and by this 


pſalms, then the biſhop made a ſermon, to 
explain part of the gol g th een beg 


LIT 

ended, the deacons ordered all that did not 
communicate to retire ; firſt, they diſmiſſed 

the Heathens, then the Catechumens and the 
 Penitents ; then the biſhop ſtanding at the 
altar, received from the deacons the oblations 
of the faithful ; the biſhop having bleſſed the 
| bread and wine, offered ſome incenſe, pro- 
nounced aloud the prefatical prayers called 
now in the church of Rowe the canon of the 
maſs ; the elements being bleſſed or conſe- 
created by the biſhop, he firſt received the 
communion, and then adminiftred to the 
| prieſis and deacons, then the monks received, 
and after them the deaconnefles, nuns and 

virgins, then the children, and laſtly, the 
— is ws, and if there was a 
company, priefts were appointed 

to give the conſecrated bread, and ſevera}dea- 


LIV 
forehead, or their breaſt only, with a prayer 
That as their body was —— ani nted 
with eil, ſo they might recei ve the Holy Gbeft, 
with bealth ahd wiftory over fin and death, 
At funerals they recom the to 
God's mercy, prayed that his fins might be 
pardoned, his foal delivered from hell, and 
carried to heaven, and his body be raiſed at 
the laſt day. Upon the ſolicitation of Calvin, 
and ſome others in 1551, it was again re- 
viewed, and altered to very near what we 
now have it, 
LIVE (V.) to continue in, or enjoy life; at 
Sea, it is to endure a ſtorm, or out-ride a 
tempeſt, not to fink, or to be daſhed to pieces. 
LI'VELIHOOD (S.) the trade, bufineſs, or 
— jogey any one works at to get a 
ving. ; | 


con the conſecrated wine; if any of the [LF VELINESS (S.) briſkneſs, activity, viva- 
ciouſneſs 


eonſecrated bread was left, they diſtributed it 


0 che children, and what was not conſe- |LI'VER (S.) a large glandulous viſcus, of a 


crated to the congregation that did not com - 
municate; antiently the liturgies confiſted of 


itions z the 
preſent Englifs liturgy was firſt compoſed, 

2 confirmed in parliament, anno 
| 2548, the offices for morning and evening- 
prayer were put in the ſame form at firſt 


the prayer for Chriſt's church, thanks were 
given to God for his wonderful grace declared 
in his ſaints, in the bleſſed Virgin, patriarchs, 


To this, conſecratory prayer aow uſed 
s joined as a part, only with theſe words, 
that are now left out, with t boly Spirit 
woucbſafe to ble4.ſfs and ſanti, theſe thy 
| oe and cr of bread and wine, that 
· 1 to us the body and blood of thy be- 
bowed Son, fc, The bread was to be un- 
Jeavencd, round, but no ſtamp upon it. In 
Boptiſm, beſides the form fill retained, - 2 
/ exoſs was made on the child's forehead and 
breaft, with an adjuration of the Devil to go 
the prieſt was to take the 
child by the right-hand, and to place him 
where be was to be thrice 


? 
. 
L 
f 


red, ſanguine colour, fituated immediately 
under the diaphragm in the right hypocon- 
drium, whoſe uſe is to purify the maſs of 
blood, by making a ſecretion of the bilious 
humours it contains 3 by this term alſo a 
man or woman is frequently meant, and 
from their actions are called good or bad 
22 or ſuch as behave themſelves well 
or ill. 

LFVERY (S.) the cloaths or dreſs that gen- 
tlemen, noblemen, &c. give their ſervants, 
commonly lined, cuffed and trimmed with 
different colours to diſtinguiſh them ; in Laco, 
it is the giving poſſeſhon to thoſe tenants 
which held land of the king by capite er 
knights ſervice. 

Livery of Seifia, is the giving poſſeſſion of 
lands, tenzments, or things corporal to him 
who hath right, or probability of right ; a- 
mong the Fockies, it is the portion or quanti- 
ty of hay, corn, c. deſigned for each 
horſe, from whence thoſe publick inns or 

where people keep or ſet up theit 
ſes, and pay a certain fum per wegk for 

n ing, drefling, &c. are called /ivery- 

es. 


LIYVERY-MEN (S.) are ſuch numbers of a 
corporation as are advanced above the yeo- 
manry, and are entitled to wear a livery- 
gown upon extraordinary occaſions. 

7373 is when the violence 
of a diſeaſe, blow, &c. changes the natural 
colour of the ſkin into black and blue inter- 


ſperled. 

LI'VOR (S.) in Surgery, is a dead dluciſh 
colour, occafioned by a blow or fall. 

LTVRE (S.) an imaginary coin among the 
French, by which they make their cumputa- 
tions and keep their accompts, and is the 
ſame in kind or nature with the Engiiþ 
pound, though nut the ſame in value; there 
are two forts or kinds, the ona called Tour- 
nois, the other Parifis, the latter exceeding 


the former one fifth part „ 
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Lv IALG LIxT VIOUS (A.) of or per- 
N to lye, belonging to, or proceeding 


LIXI'VIATE SALTS (.) the fixed fats of 
i n 
LIXI'VIUM (s.) a ye made by boiling aſhes 


water. 

LIZ ARD (s.) a ſmall creeping creature of a 
green colour, very common in hot countries, 
mentioned as unclean in the Lewitital law; 
there are ſome in Arabla of a cubit, and 
others in India of fixteen cubits long z they 
are caten as a dainty in ſome places, 

LO (Part.) behold, attend, look, ſee, regard, 

- obſerve, &c, 

n 
or quantity of goods ; alſo to oppreſs or ty- 
rannize over a perſon or people. 

LOAD (S.) ſometimes is a meaſure, and ſome- 
times a weight ; in Darbyſbire, among the 

- Miners, nine diſhes of ore is a load, and of 
hay about 2000 pound weight is a load, or 
as much as a waggon can well at once; 

- alſo a burthen to carry upon the ſhoulders of 
« man, the back of an horſe, &c. alſo the 
charge of taxes of a great family, or coftly 
affair that a perſon muſt ſupport. 

LO ADuSsMAN (S.) a guide or pilot, one that 
leads or ſhews the way to who are 
ſtrangers to the coaſts or navigable rivers. 

LO'AD-STAR (5) the ſeamen's name for the 


or 

LOAD-STONE (S) a mineral ftone, or ra- 
ther imperfe& iron, in weight and colour, 
reſembling iron ore, and commonly found in 
iron mines, and are of different colours, ac- 
cording to the country from whence they are 
brought ; the beſt are reported to come from 
China and Bengal, endowed with the won- 
derful properties of attracting iron, and point - 
ing to the poles of the world, and a!ſo com- 
municate theſe properties to iron or ſteel that 
is rubbed upon it, or drawn over it, of ex- 

ceeding uſe to mariners to direct their courſe, 
who now conſtantly uſe it, with ſuch proper 
allowances as have been found out by expe- 
rience. 

LOAF (S.) a lump or parcel of bread of va- 
rious ſorts and ſizes, according to the purpoſe 
or uſe intended for, 

LOAM or LOME (S.) a ſort of mixture made 
of clay or ſtraw, uſed by the Gardeners to 
daub over and bind their Grafts cloſe to- 
gether, to keep the air and weather from the 
parts till they are thoroughly united; alſo a 
plaiſter or mortar that Chymiſſi uſe to cloſe 
up their veſſels to prevent the heat's coming 

+ out, and the air's getting in; alſo a binding 


mortar uſed by Plaifterers of a brown co- 


lour, 


LO'AMY or LOO'MY (A.) of a clayey, 


LOC 


five livres Tournois is equal to four Ives Pa- [LOAN (S.) the intereſt, premium, or reward 


given for the uſe of a certain ſum of money 
a certain time ; alſo the act of lending mo- 
ney or any other thing to another perſon for 
a limited time. 

LOAPE or LOPE (V.) to make off, to run 
away privately, to conceal one's ſelf, to with- 
draw from a man's creditors, & . 

LOATH (V.) to abhor, hate, — 1 
ate, or to be ſet againſt a perſon or t | 

LOB or LOB cock (s.) a heavy, dull, 
Nugeiſh, indolent, ignorant fellow. 

LOB'BY or A'NTICHAMBER (S.) a ſquare 
room or paſſage from one appartment to an- 
other, the place that people meet in, in pub- 
lick offices, to wait for their correſpondents, 
and to tranſact their buſineſs. 

LOBE (S.) with Anatomifts, are the two parts 
of which the lungs confiſt, and ſometimes 
the tip end or fleſhy part of the ear is fo 
called z alſo the part, of which fruits and 

i poſed, are called /obes, as the 
bean, pea, &c. 


LOBLO'LLY (S.) any uncouth, ſtrange, ir- 
regular 4. of different thi - 
to compoſe pottage or broth. 

LOBS-POUND (S.) a priſon or place of con- 
finement or puni t. 

LO BST ER 62 a common, well-known 
ſhell-fiſh, which when caught is black, and 
when boiled is red ; alſo a mock name for a 
foot-ſoldier. 

LO'B-WORM K. Angler's term for n 
worm uſed as a bait in fiſhing for trouts. 

LO'CAL (A.) any thing that appertains or be- 
longs to a place; in Law, it means ſome- 
thing that is joi „ annexed, or tied to » 
place, as to a wood, or fences to a 


garden, 

LOCAL COLOURS (s.) in Painting, are 
thoſe colours that are natural and proper for 
each particular object in a picture, | 

LOCAL CUSTOMS or CEREMONIES 
(S.) are thoſe cuſtoms or ceremonies that ara 
uſed in particular places only, 

LOCA'LITY or LO CALNESs (S.) the ex · 
—.— — any particular being in any particu - 

ar place. 

LOCAL MEDICINES (S.) in Sargery, are 
thoſe remedies that are applied to any par- 
ticular ur of the body, as ointments, plaiſ- 
ters, falves, &c, to a ſwelling, wound, 
bruiſe, &c. 

LO*CAL PROBLEMS (S.) in Mathematichs, 
are ſuch problems as admit of a great variety. ' 
or an infinite number of anſwers, 

LOCH or LO HOCH (S.) term in Pharma- 
cy, for a medicine that is to be licked up, or 
put into the mouth and melted, in order to 
give the part affected a greater relief, by 
ſlowly paſſing through it, as the throat, 
lungs and ſtomach affected by a hoarſenels, 
when honey er ſome ſuch like medicine is 
preſcribed, 


LOCK 


clammy, Ricky, or ccmenting nature. 


L © D 


LOCK, G.) an inſtrument to faſten rr take the pleaſure of the viewing the place, and 


of a, cutlous contriyance ; alſo pieces of lea 
| ther about two fingers breadth, round, and 


Kufa within to prevent their hurting. the 
png about which they are put ; when | 


plied to a River, means where , fload-gates 
c, ſtop the current or ſtream, or at leaft 
reſerve a quantity in a canal or reſervoir, to 
- ſwell,or increaſe the natural depth and courſe 
of the river, and render it more fit for navi- 
gation; alſo a place whete thieves carry or 
ide ſtolen goods ; alſo an hoſpital or, in- 
_ Girmary where none but pocky or other in- 
fectious perſons are kept, in order to be cured 3 
alſo a cant word fur a chance, condition, or 
circumſtance, as, He flood a gueer lock, 
or bad chance. 
Loc of Hair or Wool, a ſmall parcel, or 
Iittle bunc a 
Lock (V.) to ſhut up, or make faſt with a 
lock and key. | 
LO'CKER(S.) a ſmall hole, box, or conve- 
nience to put things in and out of the way, 
under a window, along the ſides of a ſbip, &c. 
LO'CKET (S.) the ſmall, curious lock of a 
gold chain, pearl or diamond necklace, &c. 
LO'CKING, WHEEL ($.) in a Clock, the 
fame with the count, or detent wheel. _ 
r the name of an officer in 
the Iſle of Man, that executes the orders 
of the governor, which at London is called a 


iff. 
LOY/CKRAM or LO'CK RUM (S.) a-coarſe, | 
ordinary, brown-colonred linen-cloth. 
LO'CKRAM JAW'D (A.) a perſon of a long 
lean, meagre viſage or countenance. 
LOCULAME'NTA (S.) little diſtant cells or 
partitions within the common ſeed- bag of a 
plant or flower. | 
Locus (S.) a fort of miſchievous fly that 
devours plants and greens ; alſo a ſort of eat- 
able inſet, i 
LOCU'STA (S.)a woman famous for her {kil 
in poiſoning, in the court of Nero, who 
made uſe of her to poiſon Britannicus and 
others; be ſet a guard upon ber leſt the 
ſhould lea ve him, and gave her great rewards, 
und put ſcholars under her, to train up in her 
diabolical art. ener! 
LOCU”TION (S.) the phraſe or manner of 
ſpeech uſed by any people or nation. 
LO*CUTARY (S.) among the inhabitants of 
monaſteries or religious houſes, is a common 
parlour or hall, where they meet to diſcourſe 
promiſcuouſly, or otherwiſe as they pleaſe. 


LODGE (V.) to abide, ſtay, ſleep, or reſt in| 


Ap room, or houſe, &. 8 
LODGE (S.) a ſmall room or apartment made 
for divers purpoſes, as in great men's houles, 

publick halls, &c. the room, watch-houſe, 
or apartment next the gate is calied the por- 
ter's Tedge, for him to be always ready to 

_ give an anſwer or receive meſlages, &c. allo 

ſummer-bouſgs, &c, in a patk, to fit, and 


* * 


LO 


being refreſhed with the air, &c. 


LO'DGER (s.) an intimate or occupier of one 


or more rooms, part of another's hauſe. 
LODGING (S.) a place where perſons leep, 
dwell, or abide, in, but commonly is applied 
to.a part of a houſe, and not a whole one. 
LO'DGMENT (s.) ſometimes means the in- 
campment of an army, but commonly the 
retrenchment dug for a cover or ſhelter when 
the counterſcarp or ſome other poſt is gained ; 
ſometitnes it is 4 work caſt up by the be- 
. fiegers during their, ap roaches, as a defence 
v Fri enemy's Fre. | 

+) an upper room or apartment in a 
houſe, particularly warchouſes tor wool, to- 


bacco, malt, &c. 
LO"FTINESS (S.) pride, » havghtinef, 
high-mindedneſs, &. | 
LOFT (A.) proud, ſcornſul, diſdainful, 
high - minded. 
LOG (S.) a thick piece of timber, rather ſhort 
than long; among the Fews, a meaſure of 
capacity, containing the tourth part of a cab, 
or 5 of a pint with us, | 
LO'GAR;THMS. (s.) are certain artificial 
numbers in arithmetical progreflion, ſo fitted 
to the natural numbers, that if any two na- 
tural numbers are multiplied and divided by 
one another, the correſpondent proportional 
numbers or indices anſwer all thoſe conclu- 
ſions by addition or ſubſtraction, firſt invented 
by baron Merchifton, os Jobs lord Neper, a 
Scotchman ; there are many tables of theſe 
numbers, and many methods for the making 
or finding them out, publiſhed by the moſt 
celebrated mathematicians, the uſe whereof 
in trigonometry, intereſt, &c. is too evident 
to want any commendation, 
LO'G-BOARD (S.) a broad flat board or ta- 
ble divided into ſeveral columns, to enter the 
daily coneurrences and obſervations of wind 
and weather, and thereby to make an eſli- 
mate of the ſhip's way and place where it is. 
LO'GGERHEAD (S.) an opprobrious name 
for a dull, ſtupid, heavy fellow. 
Ty go to Logger-beads, to engage or fight 
with the weapons of nature only. 
ge, (A.) an argument, definition, . 
tinction, &c. belonging or according to 
rules of logic. 133 x 
LOGI'CIAN (S.) a ſtudent, practiſer, or per- 
ſon ſkilled in the art of logick, 
LO'GICK (S.) che art of reaſoning or diſputing” 
according to method or rule, whereby the 


cluding, are regularly conducted from one 
ſtep to another, till the whole buſineſs is 
gone through. | 
Natural: Tag ict, is that method of argu- 
ment that naturally ariſes in the mind of 2 
ſon unaſſiſted by att or learning. 
LO'GIST (S.) one expert in computation, or 
that undecitands accomprs well. 1 
; © . LOGUSTICAL 


| 


| 


faculties of conceiving, judging, and con- 
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' LO'G-WOOD (s. 


LON 


LOGLSTICAL ARITHMETICK (8. be- | 


fore the diſcovery of logarithms, and other 
improvements in geometry and algebra, was 
the arithmetick of ſexageſimal fractions; o- 


all manner of algebraick operations. 7 
LO'G-LINE (s.] with Navigate, n ſmell 
line, which ſome call a minute - line, with a 
little piece of triangular board at the end load- 
ed with lead, to keep it on the edge in the 
water, the uſe whereof is to give a gueſs, or 
make a judgment how many leagues the ſhip 
will run in a watch, by con ma- 
ny fathom the line runs out in a minute; for | 

it runs 14 fathom, they ſuppoſe the ſhip 
moves after the rate of one mile an hour, 
&c. but as this neither is, nor can be in any 
degree certain, there is but little dependance 
to be put om it. 


ö 


wood, becauſe uſed by them in dying black, | 
E 
"Spare | | 


in, 

LOGO'GRAPHER (S.) an accomptant or 

writer of books of accompts. | 

Loco MAcHx (S.) a contention, wrang- 
t words, 


ling, or 
LO'HOCK. (S.) a phyfical preparation, of a | 


middle ſtence between a ſyrup and an 


Dd lungs-. | 
LOINS- (S.) the lower part of the of A 
back of five vertebrae, larger than 


thoſe of | 
| baſe, ſituate near the hips, commonly called 
the waiſt. 
LOVTER (V.] to delay, ſtay behind, idle, or 
trifle away the time, &c. | 
LOLL (V.) tolean, or lie here or there in an 
idle, careleſs, or lazy manner or poſture, | 
LO'LLARDS (8) —_— wy Ne | 
in Germany in 13155 wers of 
Wictiff were fo called, 
ſuppoſed, of the fimilarity of their 
doctrines. 


or 
LO MBAR or LO'MBARD (s.) a bank or 
place where money is Zent out upon uſury and 
pawns. | 

LONDON (S.) the principal or chief city of 
the ir ang and is one of the hs, 
richeſt, and moſt populous cities in the world, 
and at this time the adjacent parts not on 
of its own immediate ſuburbs, but Wefmin/- 
ter, Ce, are vulgarly called by the fame 


back, and ferving — I 
| 
| 


name; it ia a prodigy of ſtreets and buildings, } 
filled with the palaces of its kings, queens, 5 


inces, and as well as the great |. 
ſes of the gentry, and common ones of 
its tradeſmen, together with a great number 


of ificent Churches, and publick halls} _ 
and dll it is ſaid to be originally built © 


3197 years before the birth of Chyift, and 


350 befofe Rene; in the dime pf tbe Bri- | war 
504 


1 
* 


te, applied inwardly in diſeaſes of the 
ay i 


' Londmm and county of Middleſex ; 


upon account, as is | 
opinions { Thames eaſtward to Nadal and the 


— 
„— ———— — — 


LON 


beim, it was always the chief dity of the 


Trinebantes, and the royal ſeat of their kings 
under the Raman; it was governed by a pte - 
fect, like Rome itſelf, who was ſent yeatly 


dy the ſenate to adminifter juſtice to the in- 


habitants; in after times it was under diverſe 
forts of laws, and its chief civil magiſtrate at 
firſt was called a port-reeve, which by King 
Richard I. was changed into a bailiff, and by 
king Jobs into lord mayor, as it ſtill re- 
mains; Henry III. ordered not only the 


mayor and ſheriffs to be choſen. yearly, but 
alſo certain perſons to aſſiſt him, who were 
called aldermen, were to be annually elected 3 
but this proving inconvenient, in a few years 
after the ſaid king mads the office of alder 
man to be 
he granted to the commonalty of the « 


during life;' anno 1224, 
of 


great y uu 

dry kings, which they enjoyed till the 
year 1683, when by a ue warrants. they 
were ived of them all, and remained 


2 William and * | 
faid judgment, made their ſeveral acts vallid, 
&c. ſo that now the civil government thereof 
is by the chief magiſtrate, called the lord 
mayor, who fits every morning in the houſe 
or place where he keeps his mayoralty, to 
hear the complaints of, and do juſtice to the 
citizens, and once in a month or fix werke 
as chief judge of oyer and terminer, or 

delivery of Newgate, both for the city 


=, 


E 
: 


nary juriſdiction extends all over t 
and patt of the ſuburbs, and on 


FF 
FE 
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of the river Medway, and weſt as 
as Colney- Ditch, above Staner- Bridge; 
aldermen, who ate 26 in number, 
each his particular ward or d, 
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_ LON 
to the Jord mayor and court of en. 
e Gn a th, a ft 
fo choſe, refuſe to hold. the office;. he 
liable to be fined 800 J. The therifts, 
. are choſe by the livery-mea at 
. Guild-Hallon Mi KD , but bat ity are 
© Hot ſworn.in till Michaelmas- we following, 
© wheneachof them give bond to ſerve thecor- 


* ©, poration faithfully ; he that refuſes to ſerve af-1 


ter being thus choſe, muſt either ſwear 
©. not worth 150001. or befined 400 J. and 20 
*. marks, of which the 4007. is paid into the com- 
mon fund of the city, and the 20 marks to 
© the officers of the ſeveral priſons ; the ſheriff, 
by a. grant of king Edward IV. "Uated 1473, 
ate to N © + nts; and each ſerjeant his 
de] 1 alſo « ſecondary, fix clerks, aclerk 
pers, 9 5 under clerks, and two 
e „There are 72 companit of 

„ 12 of which are 55 chief, 
cr; 2, Grocers; z. Drapers J 
ert; 5, Gelee Skimmers ; 
aro Eto ; $. Haberdaſpert; 9. 
ters; 10. 747 7 IT, Vintners z 12. 
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© Clothzoorkers ; and if the mayor is not a mem- 

EN ge he muft be transferred L. 

: from that of which he before was free, to 

one of theſe, 125 each ward annually on 
u 


2 moſt noted inhabitants, Who are ca 
common- conncil- men, who have a ſhare in 
government of the city ; it is nom a biſhop" $ 
„ who, was former an archbiſhop; It is 

, * upon a riſing bank along the fide 


LY „ 
4. MA 


for its being a curious proda®tion of modern 

architecture, the laſt of the old Gorbick wa 

of building; the minute i of t 
would take up a large volume, and therefore 

into. here. 
LON ERRY (S.) a firong, but 

not large city of Bead; . 
S of Ver, and county of Londa. 
ry; ab k under the archbiſhop of 

228 ſubjef to the king of Great Britain, 
It ſtands on the river Lough- Foil, has two 
by; Gr-f a vin. Wedneſdays and Satur- 
. two members to parfiament, and 
e N. W. of Dublin. 

(A.) the A Ne 
or other thing ; al 9 | 
_ WF 2p ly, — or 

much, to hanker after, 
t TY ITY (8. ) great patience, per- 


LOO OAT (2) (S. "the hn boat 
ing to a ſhip, 827 e wot 
ocecaſion requires. 

LONGEVIT V (s.) long life; or continuing 
to KA 0 t many 

e 
or 
2005 dxo members to parliament, and fn 


1 o miles W. —— W. of 
NG-HEADED (A. „bh 
© artfvl, full of — ext 7 
LONGYMETRY' (S.) the art of is 
the diftance of places or things acceſſible 
 Inacceffible. * 


+. the river Thamez,, which is one of the rho LO'NGITUDE (8. — is only 


noted in the whole world, eſpecially for it , 


„ey navigation, wholgiome water, and great 


ub parts of the world; it was for many hu 
Fears ſurrounded with ſtrong walls, the re- 


wander. of which are fill viſible, dot much} 


„and in moſt p intirely eraſed. 
„ though the ſeveral gates are. ſtill kept up with 
„ much magnificence, two of which are publick| 
WI VIZ, roger and Ludgate. A 
„ that nothing, z wanting to 7 N thi 
+. metropolis c an by 25 every reſpect, the 
ate 2 great number © f other priſons, befi 
wb the two above, in and near it, each of which 
\, Have their peculiar privileges ; the publick 
. markets, which are ww 2 are conſtantly 
and daily ſupplied with all ſorts of proviſions, 
wy doch np the. 12 bale i Frm 5 the 
eity, 4 u ough 
cat part called Wrfſminſter is a City by-it- 
3 ſelf, and under a parti cular goyernment,,yet | ' 
. 


ar account le that and the prodigious 
of new favares, fireets, courts, and 

al 8 buildings, are called by 
Ws <p; name, Viz. London; and the 
| of inhabitants are computed at about 
one million af perſons ; the two cathedrals 
. of St, Pauls and pf oxy are two extra- 

magnificence, 


88 o 


| 


wa © 


the length of a place or thing,” but confidered 
2 iu in oy recleoned in 
the Zodiack. from Ner- of A ien 
to the laſt of circles paffing by tte 
3 af the Zallack, and each ig degrees 
* at oppoſite places, i that the arch of the 
ecliprick intercept betiyerr the firſt degree 
ol Aries arid that eirele which paſſes t 
the center of any ſtar, iv the gta de there- 
of, and the more it is diſfant from that point 
* the greater is the longitads; in Grography, it 


is an arch of the 
tween the firſt Deere of 
>the place you enquire after, and ſhews how 


much one 2 is more, eaſterly or weſterly 
than the o the greater a place's /on- 
Cpt by, ſo mb 7 more eaſtward it * 


ſequently the Tan riſes earlier, and 
nw Ni * meridian ſobmer. 
LONGITU'DINAL LE extended lengtb- 
© Ways; ſo the crol ſeam iu the Kull chat 
fram one fide to the other is called the 
tudinal ſuture. 
yy MEG (S.) a woman very tall of fa 


LONG PRTMER (S. name of a particu- 
lar fized ſmall 8 = uſed in printing 
LONG SHANKS la) perſon with very 
; 392 wi 
long ang fleyder legs, 


. 8 


r 


. 


Kr 


3 
4 


La 


1 
— 3 
2 8 
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LOP 


LONG. WENDED. (A.) one who is a great; 


while about doing a thing. 
LONGTOWN (5.) Emil town In Cs - 


| land; whole market is weekly on Thurſday a | 


_ diftant from London 234 computed, and 31 
meaſured miles. 
LO'NSDALE or KIRBY LONSDALE (S.) 
in Weſtmoreland, a pretty large town, w 
market is weekly on Tueſday z diſtant from 
London 182 computed, and 232 meaſured 
iles. 


_ ni 7 

LOOWE (S.) A large, awkward, filly, dull 
ow. . | 

Loo (s.) u 857%, is that 
Fol Bios tha chef trees, as ras the bu 
head of the caſtle. | ; 

LOOF or LUFF (S.) to keep a thip near to 


the wind. uſe © | 
-” „ 
LOOK Tv.) t 


0 fee, behold, examine into, or 


uire earneſtly after. 
LOOK (S.) «particular formation of the 
muſcles of the face, whereby the pleaſure, 
anger, or ſurrow of the mind may be judged 


G-GL ASS (S.) a plain glaſs, ſpecu- 

lum, or mirror, which being impervious to 
the light, reflects its rays, and ſo exhibits 
the images of objects ſtanding before it; alſo 
a nick name for a piſs-pot in taverns or ale- 
houſes. i 

LOOM (S.) a wesver's engine or fratne, 
"wherein he makes his filks, ſtuffs, &c. 

LOOM (V.) in the Sea Phraſe, is to make an 
appearance or ſhe w at a diftance, or the per- 
ſpective view of a ſhip under-fail 


LOIN a Scotch word fr a lad, young | 


man, or luſty fellow; and is commonly un- 
derſtood in a bad ſeuſe, for one that is good for 
nothing. a 


LOOP (S.) a nooſe, ar ſlip- hole in a rope ; al 


ornaments wove to ſew on mens and womens 
garments like dutton- holes; and in the iron- 
warks or forges about z of a hundred weight 


| broke off the ſow to work it into a bloom 
in 2 Gan, it is a ſmall hole in the barzel, to 
faſten it to the ſtock or earriage by ß in 
Ships, holes made in the comings of the 
hatches are called bop. holes 3 and in Forti- 
fication, the ſmall holes made in the walls to 
fire through are called foop-boles 3 and in 
common Converſation, excuſes, pretences, eva- 
tons, Kc. for the doing or forbearing things, 
_ are called {ogp-holes, 
LOOSE (A.) unfixed, not faſtened ; alſo one 
at liberty, or made free ; alſo a lewd, diſor- 
derly perſon. ' 


bern. | | 
LOOSE or LOO'SEN (V.) to unkind, untie, 


which les | 


-” 


LO R. 
eee 
| of tongue, ſpeech, or words. 


LOQUA*CIOUSNESS or LOQUA'CITY 
& talkativeneſs. *. 
LORD (S.) a title of honour variouſly applied 
among us, being ſometimes given to thoſe 
who age noble by birth or creation, who by 
way of diſtinction are called lords of parlia- 
ment, and peers of the realm; ſometimes to 
thoſe who are ſo called by the mph 
.. or courteſy of England, as are all the f : 
of a duke or a marquis, and the eldeft fon of 
an earl; ſometimes to perſons in honorable ; 
offices, as lord chief Juſtice, lord mayor, &c. 
which extends no farther; and ſometimes to 
an inferiour perſon that has fee, and tonſe- 
quently the homage of tenants within 
manor, being called lord of the mannor, ee 
' otherwiſe a poor or mean perſon, and ſome- 
times only . /audlord,. and this is the chief 
| uſe of the word Jord in our Law Books, 
where they yes divided into lord Paramount, 
and lord Meſa; in the State, certain great 
officers are lords, as the. lord high 
admiral of England is ſo great a truſt and 
honour, that it has ſeldom been given to 
any but the king's younger ſons, or near 
_ kinſmen; this officer has the management 
of all maritime affairs both of juriſdiction 
and protection, and power to decide all con- 
troverſies and cauſes marine, as well civil as 
criminal. | 32 " 
Lord Privy Seal,till Henry VIllth's time, 
was uſually an eccleſiaſtick, : fince when it 
bas commonly been beſtowed upon temporal 
lords above a baron j under this ſeal paſs all 
charters, grants of the crown, pardons, and 
ſeveral other matters figned b ſovercign 
before they haye the great Pr 
Lard Steward of the King's Haubold, bas 
the civil government and juriſdiction of the 
king's ſervants below ſtairs ; he is conftituted 
by the delivery of a white ſtaff, which is 


eſteemed his commiſſion; it is his office 
the beginning of the parliament to attend 
king, and to adminifter the oaths of allegi- 
ance and ſupremacy to all the members of 
the houſe of commons; at the death of 
the ſovereign he breaks his Raff over the 
hearſe, in which the royal corpſe is de- 
F his under 
cers. 


Lord Lieutenant s of Coanties, are officers of 
great diſtinction, appointed by the king to 
manage the ſtanding militia, and all military 

| mpottery within their diſtrict zo caſes ofre- 
bellion, they are to form the militia, and 
march at the head of them according as the 


or give a thing or perſon leave or liberty that 
before was bound, chained, or obligated toda 
certain things. f 


too great a n 


LOP (VJ to cut off any thing, to trim tapes, 


_ by taking away the needleſs branches. 


% 


xs ſhall appoint. In the Scriptures, both 
of the — _ 1 * is a 
particular a tion for the ſupream Maj 
of God and Chriſt, and n 
de applied to any other beings. Sometimes it 
is applied to and ſometimes to men z 
it js alſo a mock or name given to men 
9002 | . who 


- 


» . _ - 
© w * — 


Fg 
"who aye crooked bodies,” or are hunch- 


_ Chat hay 
a revolutional figure, is called /ord of el 
" and that planet that b has the greateſt ſtrength 


ſo 
| domme recharge 
& r men, manner, lis, 
3 2 
1625455 NESS (S.) this word is commonly 
985 a bad ſenſe, for the ſtateline ſi, 
.- toftineſs, or pride of a perſon's behaviour, 


the moſt 


n the demeanour vel 


the nobility is the very reverſe. 
LY (A. , * , 
LORD ( 5 havghty,'lofty, ſcorn 


| 5 
rr title, XL 


otherwiſe. 
LO RIM ERS or LO RINERS 00 a com- 
r tradeſmen in London, 
w 

for nels, nes, 

E (V.) to en the want, bo, 
abſence of a thing. . 


* a thing. 
LOT (S.) a portion, ſhare, or part of a thing, 


* 


the condition, ſtate of life, chance or for 

a perſon. 

caſt or drew LOTS (V.) to throw a die, or 

draw a ticket out of a great number, thereby 
[Seri e 6c: othtrwile be 

wi K 


, key ws rated i — 
juſtices of the peace 


e ee 


LOTHE o LOATHE (V.) to 22. abhor, 
(S.) hating, 


nauſeste, abominate, hate, 
HING or LOATHING (S) 
deſpifing, abhorring, nauſeating, &c. 
LO"THSOME (A.) hateful, a fit to 
be deteſted, , or deſpiſed. 
A (S. ) the at of cleanſing or waſhing 
metals, herbs, Ap 5 alſo a me- 
_ dicine or any pa r wa 
. bath, fomenta tion, pac 
W (S.) a publick expoſing goods, 
money, eftates, annuities, &. to Jn by 
any adventurer, who upon paying a certain 
fam receives'n lot or ticket numbered, off 
ich ther is commonly a large quantity, 
We blanks, ſome prizes; when any parti- 
ceular number is drawn, another ticket is 
"ab drawn againſt it 3 
4 it 3 a blank or © 
A.) ſpeak 
it may be he 


* 


+: 


* 


dack d ; among the Aftrologers, that L 
teſtimonies of forti ; 


* is to make bridle- bits 


goods, or cargo, divided into mahy; 


* WY 
- 


LOU 


moſt tender, kind; 
te of all the paſſions, and whi 
is expreſed by aQts of frienditip, care, bene- 
ficence, charity, &c. but is comm un- 
derſtood to be at ftronginclination or 
that perſons of different ſexes have for ons 


| nnother, 
lrd| Family of LOVE (S) a ſect that firſt ſprung 
A. and afterwards appeared in 
npland, — year 1580, and under the 
ſhew and pretence of great ſanctity, gained 
admirers among the common people ; and to 
appear the more particular, .* vied uncouth 
r ang maintained, None <vere of the 
ele that were not admitted into their femly, 
and that it lawful for them to 
to an untruth before a magiſtrite for thetr — 
8 er before any ot ber per ſun who was 
AA their R ＋ 2 theſe politions\ were 
and ſpread in certain books dn 
n of Dutch into E ag ſÞ, called 
goſpel of the kingdom, document IN 
Prepbecy of the 1722 ow, love, ws 
ing of peace upon earth, by H. Wn who 
concealed, was at laſt found to be one 
Henry Nicholas of , who affirmed, 
| Tha? bedid partale of God, and God of bi 
human nature; theſe books were burnt 
order of queen Elizaberb, who ufing 
ſome ſeverities towards the proſeſſors, they 
1 1 er ſects and names. 

LOVE (v.) to have a tender and compaſſionate 
regard for, or an earneſt and longing defire 
after an thing, 

LO (S.) beautifulneſs, handſom- 
7 neſs, the behaviour, carriage, or quality of 
any I renders it amiable or defirable 


4 K 
Y (A. ) beautiful, handſome, amiable, 


deſirable. 
LO VER (s.) ſpoken of u man that make 
his addreſſes to a woman in the honourable 
way of marriage ; alſo one that is an ad- 
admirer, doter upon, or deſirer of any 


thing 
LOU'GHBOROUGH (S.) in Liecefterſpire, 
fantly ſeated among fertile — at 
ſome town, well-built, and a 
ket on Thurſday ; diſtant from 
' computed, and 10% meaſured miles. 
LOU'GHBRICKLAND (S.) a town in the 
county of Deus, and of Ulſter, 
ſtands '55 miles N. of D 
LOU'GHREA (S.) a rg in the coun- 
* 2 and province of Conaugbt, 
3 W. by S. of Dublin. 
LOUSE (S.) an offenſive inſect that breeds in 
the heads or hair of children, or in the 
/ <loaths of thoſe WhO go dirty, and are 
1- careleſs of cleaning their body, "linen and 
cloaths 


not 


the head, body, or cloaths, 
;|LOU'SE-TRAP * a ſmall- toothed or fine 


"| LOUSE (v.) to be for of hunt aſter lice in 
* 


35 


Tous, 


ee Wl =P 


SS WO GS 0 15 OS = = wi 
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es 
le 
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LOWRY (A. 


LOW 

LOU'SINESS (8.) the aste or condition | 
thoſe who A bled with many lice. 

LOU'SY (A.) troubled or furniſhed with lice ; 
alſo ſpoke of mean-ſpirited, ungenerous 


100 To. LOWT (8. | 
UT or a countryman or un- 
iſhed perſon, any clowniſh or unmannerly 


o. 
LOUTH ts.) is a conſiderable market - town in 
Lincdlnſbire, having two markets weekly, 
vi. on Wedneſday and Saturday; diftant 
from London 112 computed, and 134 mea- 
ſured miles. | 
LOW (A.) a word af compariſon for, near 
to, , or under the ground 3 alſo ſpoke of 
the circumſtances of a perſon who is reduced 


in his fortune ſo as to want the affiſtance of 


others ; alſo the condition of a perſon who 
has been long ſick, and by the violence of the 
- diſtemper is rendered very weak, who is faid 
to be brought very low ; alſo applied to the 
diet of feveriſh perſons, who are ordered to 
© live ie, or cat no meat, or other very nou- 


+ riſhing foods, &c. 

LOW (V.) to make a noiſe like a cow, or 

like an ox. 

LOW-COU'NTRIES (S.) the names of feve- 

ral provinces of Germany ſituated next the 

fea, and which by length of time and vaſt 
labour have been much encreaſed and enlarged 
by banking out the fea, and the great ri- 
vers of the Rhine, the Scheld, the Meuſe 
und the Ie, more and more by degrees to 
prevent their inundations, which are moſt 
formidable when the north-weſt wind drives 

- violently upon the toaft, when the rivers 

over- flow their banks, and when the tides at 
the new and full moon bappen at the fame 

time z when theſe three circumſtances con- 
cur, the water is ſo ſwelled as to threaten 

the utter deſtruction of the whole country; 
t damages have been doge at times by 
tions, which have frequently done ſuch 

damages that could never be repaired ; and 
particularly the laſt great one in 1632, when 
the ſeveral damages in all the provinces were 

© computed at upwards of one hundred mil- 
lions, by which the prince of Orange alone 

- Joſt an eftate of fifty thouſand crowns per 
annum. 

LOW'LINESS (8) great humility, meckneſs, 

or humbleneſs of mind. 

LOW'NESS (S.) the ftate or condition of a 
plate or perſon in compariſon of ſome others 
that are much elevated, rich, or powerful. 

LOWR (V.) tofrown or look angry, to ſhew 

marks of diſpleaſure by the countenance ; 
alſo to have the ſky or air look heavy, thick, 

and threatening to rain. | 

hazy, dull, dark weather, 
when the air looks thick, and the ſun is ob- 
ſcured by clouds, and rain is threatned. 

LOW-TYDE' (S.) ſpoken of the water of a 
river when it has ebbed to its loweſt mark; 


LUG 
DRO Mick LINE E oblique 
line that a ſhip deſcribes When the fails by or 
upon a thumb. | N Con 
AL. (A.) ſpoken of the honeſt and faith- 
ful diſcharge of the duty of any inferior to a 
ſuperior, but particularly of a ſubje& to his 
or prince, or of a wife to her traſband g 
alſo a term in the Menegery, fora horſe that 
freely ſubmits to the ſervice he is put to. 
LOY”ALNESS or LOYALTY: (S.) trufti- 
nefs, faithfulneſs, taking a ſhare of misfor- 
tunes without repining. | 
O'ZENGE (S.) a contection or cake made in 
the . ſhape of a ſquare with its angles turned 
opwards inſtead of its fides, as glaziers put 
their glaſs called quarrgls ; 'alfo the heralds 
form for the armour of all unmarried 
gentiewomen, ' whether maids or widows; in 
Geometry, this figure has two ot its oppoſite 
angles acute, and two of them obtuſe. 
LU'BBER (S.) an unpoliſhed, lazy, heavy, 
dull fellow. 
LUBRIFICA'TION (S.) a ſmoothing, rub- 
bing, or making ſlippery. © An 
LU'CENT or LU'CID (A.] bright, clear, 
ſhining, viſible. * 
LVU BODY (S.) any body that throws out 
or emits light. ua 4 
LUCID INTERVALS 52 in Pbyßel, is 
when the phrenzy or t of a'maniack 
goes off, and leayes the patient in the exerciſe 
of his reaſon. | | 
LUCTDITY or LU'CIDNESS (s.) brightneſs, 
clearneſs, ſhiningneſs. - 
LUCIFER (s.) in the Scripture, has many 
fignifications ; ſometimes it is taken for the 
morning ſtar, ſometimes for Jefas Chriſt the 
light of the world, and ſometimes” for the 
devil; alſo the name of the firſt rebelfious 
angel, who for his pride was caſt headlong 
from heaven to hell with the third part of 
the angels ; among the Poets, he is the fon 
or Jupiter and Aurora; and according to 
Aftronmmers the bright ſtar Venus, which in 
a morning goes before the ſun, and appeurs at 
- break, and in the evening follows the 
fun, and then called Heſperus, or the Even- 
ing Star. ihe 90 a 
LUCIFE'RIAN (A,) proud, lofty, or belong 
intz to the prince of devils, 1 
LUCFNA (S.) one of the poets names for 
Juno, and ſome ſay for Venus, being ſuppoſed 
do affiſt women in labour, whom they in- 
8 for a ſafe and eafy delivery in child- 
LUCK (S.) chance or fortune, but commonly 
— to the ſucceſsful part of any under 
taking. 
LU"CKINESS (S.) ſucceſsfulneſs, thrivingneſa, 
fortunateneſs, &c. 
LUCKY (A.) fortunate, ſucceſsful, thriving, 
LU"CRATIVE (A.) gainful, advantageous, 
profitable, &c. 


— man has little or po money in 


j 


— 


LUN 
1AICTATION.. (s.) firiving, contending, 
LYVGrUGus A.) moarafal, forrowfol, 
LU'CUBRATE (V.) to ſtudy, read, or work 

or by candle- light. 


LUCULENT (A.) fine, nice, beautiful, 
charming, eurious. 

LUDIBRIOUS (A.) ridiculous, fooliſh, 

LUDWUND (A.) ſportive, full of, or incl 


nable A 
leds A.) metry, wanton, triſling, 


childiſh, N Ve. 
LUDLOW (S.) in Shropſoire, on the banks of 
the ——. ha is a bridge ; 
it is a fine, large town, beautified with ſeve- 
ral handſome edi 


LUN 


LU'MINARY (8) fort of bodies. that 

give or emit 105 * hatural or artifi- 

cial, as the fun, moon, torch, or lamp, 

LUMINOUS (4) full, or exhibiting he 
t 


LUMP (S.) a clod or parcel of earth ; alſo 
nh LIES prov of a thing ; 4 
heavy, dull, unapprebenfive perſon, 

LU"MPISH (A.) in clods or congealed parcels ; 

10 1418 tn 80 of ther, fl 

” 8 -} 08 2 Davy, un- 


together. ; 
U'NA (C) che 5 of the ſe- 
L ) ch Mee 


and according to aſtrological obſervation pre- 
fides over the brain, bowels and phlegm ; the 
compleats or performs her courſe in 27 days, 
7 hours, and 41 minutes, but 22 29 
days, 12 hours, and 44 minutes, before ſhe 
overtakes the fun. Hence ariſes a three · fold 
month; 4 of Peragration, or periodical, 
wherein finiſhes her revolution 3 adly, 
Synodical, or the ſpace of time from her 
parting from, and returning to the ſun ; and 
„the month of T/mination, or time ſhe 
viſible to be ſeen, which is about 26 days, 
. and 12 hours ; with the Alchymifts, it is f- 
the. tides, and 


ing influenced by the courſe thereof. 
LU'NACY (S.) madneſs, frenzy, or a diſor- 
der that away the uſe of a perſon's rea- 
LU'NAR or LU'NARY (A.) ſomething be- 
longing to the moon. 
LU'NATICK. (S.) a mad or diſtracted 3 
alſo thoſe troubled with the diſcaſe the 


. epilepſy, who are much worſe at the change 
or increaſe of the moon than at other times, 
from whence it has been imagined they were 


poſſeſſed with the devil or ſome evil ſpirit. 
LU'NATICK (A.) mad, diſtracted, or difor- 
dr in a pers ele: 

LULL (V.) to amuſe, pleaſe, delude, allure, or the time one new moon and 
or compoſe the mind ſo as not to be regardful , po 
of what may follow LUNE or LU'NULA (S.) in Goometry; is 2 

WIL S.) the finging to, or amuſing plane in the re of an moon, 


a child by its nurſe to compoſe it to 
LUMBA'CGO (S.) in Phyfick, is a violent pain 


circles that interſect each other within. 


or diſorder in the muſcles of the loins, that| LUNE'T TES (S.) in Fortifcation, are coun- 
or mounts of earth caft —.— 


_ renders rising up or fitting down exceeding 

to the patient, occaſioned ſometimes 
by a wrench. or ftrain, ſometimes by a, cold 
or numbneſs, and ſometimes by the ſtone or 


13 the bladder or kidnies. 

LU"MBER (S.) houſhold-goods of ſmall value, 
and that are moſtly worn out. 

LU"MBRICAL MUSCLES (S. four in each 
hand and foot, that are in fize, and 

bow hat like carth-worms in form. 


* E -©@ _ Pp = oo pen 
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LE EEE ies. 


an invrdinate defire after copulation; alſo a 


„ in ſo many ven. 
DOPERGALIA (S.) Kad which the Romans 
celebrated the 15th of the ta lends of March, 
in honour of Par, whoſe priefts were called 

ri, who at theſe times were uſed to 
rum naked through the city, and firike at 

de hands and bellies of women with a goat's 
; theſe feafts were continued till anno 
465, when pope Gelafius wholly 
them, upon account of the great 
that were then com- 
_ tmitted,. 


LURCH (v.) to lie hid, concealed, or pri- 
_ yately wait for an opportunity of doing mi- 
ifs allo co being keit into « ſhare 
ne r 

* pet's of a « buotiog-dog, 
LU'RCHING e 69 trouble, 
X | alſo being upon the 

, watch or catch. 


LURE (S.) « beg, bait, decoy, « contriv- 
| "nance to catch' birds or perſons, in. 

LURK (V.) to lie hid, or privately concealed. 
LURKING. ) bins about i in a private, lazy 


. — or or LU'SHIOUS (A.) any thing 
that's ſweet or cloying ; alſo bawdy diſcourſe. 

LU'SCIQUSNESS (S. over-richneſs, ſweet- 
neſs, or cloyingneſs. 

LUST 168. ler of pleaſure, rich · 
es, and 3 a firong defer or ite 
after any thing 4 but is commonly to 


« FS 


| Sew Tm for x fip's bing aveually bil 


_ trimmed; flowed” or boaded, 
| wheref th de leans mare to ons fide than the 


LOSTPOL A. Gio, or 8 af- 
ter any f 955 laſcivious or leacherous. 
10 TIN LU'STRE 8.) brightneſs, mi- 
ningneſi, glofſineis, EI or 

* lency of any — 


LU'STY (Ah) 
— 00s (8.) frengeh, — 


LUSTRA*TIONS- (S) = fort of erifice, | 


the antient Heathons, Fees, and 


 Gbrifliam were wont to purity any polluted| 
perſon or thing, a houſe,” a city, camp, | 


LU"TON — f ora cory SAT town pleaſant 
in 5 

11 has a large market 

' houſe, —— A 


oy © 


LUT 
tions imaginable ; there various 
ors of lſrerigs neconin the ul they 


e, or LU'TESTRING ) # per- 


ticular fort of gloſſy, wearing filk, invented 
the French. 


citizens and their goods ; it was firſt appointed 
by Servius Tullius their fixth king, about 
the year of Rome 180 z allo a ceremony or 
WL. yy 
ANIST (S.) one ſkilled 1 
the muſical —— 
LUTATION (S.) a clofing, ſtopping, or ce- 
menting upon the mouths, necles, &c. of chy- 
mical veſiek during their being in the fire. 
LUTE (V.) a muſical inſtrument of very an- 
tient invention, and indeed almoR all firing» 
ed inftruments bear a great reſemblance- to 


cannot get out, which is done ſometimes by 
clofing the neck of a glaſs veſſel, rote 
it to a degree of heat whereby it becomes ſolt 
and pliant, and fo may be moulded into 
— — by Ropping "the mouth, and all 


the church, or rather coutt of | Rome; 
preaching againſt the licentious uſe or abuſe 


| 


, 


LU"THERNS or DO'RMERS (S.) 2 fe of 
windows over the cornice, in the roof of 2 


rket weekly 
| bub, wn ego — 


ater having caſt uren binn all (be impreca-| | and 29, Measure miles. 


LU'THERWORTH 


LYN MAB 
LUTHERW in are ſettled officers of 
ys y be = eb _ wee | t is an * borough-town, and returns 


Thurſday ; noted for no ſo 21 
_ for. ig r cο⁰ν rector John Miclii fr, one o 
the firft-groteſtant divznes, whoſe bones were 
dug up, and burnt by an order. of the counci] 
- of .Conftance, for having in his life-time ſtre- 
a EXE eached and wroteagainſt the corrup- 


— of 

TIO ted and 84 mea ſured miles. 

LA KATE to looſen, disjoint, or put 

out of — proper place. 

LUXU'RIANCY or LUXU'RIANTNESS 
(.) abundance, overflowing with plency, 
wantonneſs, riotouſneſs, c. 

LU RIAN T (A.) 2 abundant, ex- 
ceeding or luxurious, rich or plentiful, riotous 

or laviſnh. 

LU'XURY or LUXURIOUSNESS (8) liv- 
ing in all manner of ſplendor and luperfluity 
of buildiogs, ſervants, cloaths, food, '&c, 

LYCA'NTHROPIST (S.) 4 perſon afllifted 
Vith that madneſsthat ariſes from the venom 

vi * to the party by the ite of @ mad 


church of Rome; diftant from | 


1 L it is 


Sc. it contaim 


17. 21 and bas a wall and a 
deep ditch round it, "by means whereof it 
may be thace Torr Frovg by proper batteries, 
Sc. being du de freer 
run two ſmall tivers, over which are built 
15 bridges, for the convenience of paſſing 
from one Tab e it has two good 
| Faber vin. on 8 and 

ee 3 ant from London o com- 

yo go meaſured miles. 

l Heide tet re to 

p bg ng and 8 t; alſo 
eee 

a or ot frioged inffroment 

fone with gut, and 8 4 
wire ſtrings ; the painters * 

55 5 . always with a in his 

» it is a con in 


the "others hemiſphere, confiſting of 13 
LYRICK (A.) ſomething pertaining or be- 


wolf. 

LY dN HROPY (8.) the madneſs or ut. 
eaſe that ſo diſorders the party's imagina 
that he thinks himſelf an ox, borſe, wolf, 
c. octaſioned by the bite of one of Aba 
creatures that are mad, and accordingly if at 

. [liberty. they chuſe to run in woods, fields, 
c. lowing. barking, &c. this is the diſtem - 
5 — — ſuppoſed tobe troubled 
with, ſpoken of in the prophet Daniel. 
LYCE/UM (S.) the ſchool or you where 
n phy loſophy, from hence 
"0 is r to call that ſy tem by the ſame 


17 Bla 100 (.) a mukcal, doleful, * 


* —— manner of expreſſion, by inftru- 
ments or voices, low in motion, and uſed 
at funeral or penitentiary exerciſes, 

LYE (8.) a ſtrong waſh or lixivium made of 


or other proper ingredients. 
LYMPHA (S.) any clear, tranſparent liquid, 
- a» wine, water, &c, 
, — lympid humour, by ſome called the ſe- 
mum; in{Phyſich, it is a watry matter iſſuing 
fſtom the finews that are pierced, or wounds} 
- bat are/pricked, eſpecially in caſe of bliſters 
from any cauſe. Whatever. 

LYMPHATE (V.) to make or render mad 
or diſtracted by any real or imaginary ſur- 
fight, as of ghoſts, bobgoblins, &c. 
LYNN (S.) 2 RI beautiful, — , 

- - populous, and = — town, 
_ ing a great inland — nag by which | 
It ſerres fix counties wholly, and three in 
"part with coals, wine, &c. They are — 


much improved of late years in foreign 
2 8 to Norway and the n 


* 


alſo any thin rheum or 


75 n futtih woman. 


longing to the lyre, „Kc. from w 
— _ and * of e antients are ca 
Lyrick verſes, anſwering to our airs or 
tunes for food, Kc. which were c 

in the moſt ſoothing ſtrains, and varied by 
all the art of the poet, in delicacy of lan- 
guage and turn of thought, po A bor 


Phe tech letter i the £ 2 


or half vowel, e Tel 
— — by ore Quintilian, 
that M. never ends a, Greek word, but is al- 


— * into N for the pleaſantneſs of 
; rinting, where uently 
uſe the old = e 2 
thouſand, and formerly when a dach was 
— 7 9 thus, M, it Go for 
| million ; in 

nomical Tables, ables, Maps, & c. it ſtonds for me 


nies e — <2 {pt 9 — 


e recipe, — — 
or mingle, or mixtura, a mixteres. or com- 
pound ʒ it is frequent ly uſed likewife ns a con- 
traction for univerſity degrees, as M. A. ot 
A. M. a maſter of arts; in Lav, it was a 
brand of infamy which @ perſon "that had 
been convicted of murder, and was admitted 
to the benefit of the clergy, was ſtigmatized 
wich, by burning him on the brawn of his 
thumb with this, letter, 


* 


MA'BBED 


ty 9 SFS Ss resse * a * 8 = 


= 


— _ 
MA'BBED UP(V.) tobe dreiſed ſfovehly or 
MAC (8 an % word, Gghifying a 


is trequently added to the beginhing 
— wing, as Mac Donald, Ce. 


$ of 


MACARG MICKS (S.) 2 burleſque kind of | 


„ compoſed 'of words or phraſes of ſe- 
diffetent Bandages adapted to the — | 

tongue in which the poem is wrote, 
Deen Latin, nad rar 


very 
the ſpeech in a made- t of 
Las, Fe, d 6 . Fo 
ted 


Latin, &c, firſt faid to be uſed by 

ant about 1520, and from thence i 

by the ſeveral wits of other nations and na- 

tucalized into humorous performances, of 

which there are many inſtances of all the 

Furipean nations except the Egli, who! 

have no profeſſed pieces in that kind, only 

ſome few (cattered eſſay s. 

MACAR (S.) a delirious take or ſweet- 
firſt made in Naly, and Toid to be the 

Uonal Favourite, 3s pudding is in 

from whetice it is remarkable; chat the merry- 
andre ws of all nations art called by the natio- 
nal character, as in Eügland they are called 
Fack-puddings, in Hallam Pickle-berrings, 
Nen De. 

M Es (S.) a nams given ſeven 
bretherti in particular, among the Jets, in 
the time of Amiochus Epiphaner, and in ge- 
heral to all thoſe who then ſuffered perſecu- 
tion for their zeal und conſtancy in the de- 

feet of theliberty of their country, and the 

of their fore-fathers 3 there are four 
admitted by the church of Rome under 
this name z the two Grft they allow as cano- 

* nical, and the two KR as aporryphal ; but 
the church of England admits but the two 

Butt, and themasap 1; the firſt book 

was written originally in Hebrew br Syritchs 

rd ccoiding tu ſome fathers 3 but at tthe 
Creek is efteemed the original, thete being no 
Hebrew extaht ;; it contains an actbunt 
— moſt memora — ble GE A 
for % M. from © 

Antioc bas Epipbanet to the death of Simon 
the high prieſt, that is, from 3820 to 3860, 
by 135 years before Chriſt ; the author is un- 
known ; the ſecond book is an abridgment 
of a larger compoſed by one Faſor, which 
contained the Hiſtory of the perſecutions of 
Epiphanus and Eupator againſt the Jrtos; 
Faſen's work is no where extant, and the 
author of the abridgment is unknown, for 
which reaſby the chuch of lad is 
clearly juſtified from not admitting them as 
eanonical, though many more may be affign» 
&d ; this ſecond book contains a hiſtory of 15 
rs, from 3828 to 3343, from the execu- 

of Hcliadotus's commiſſion; who was 
ſent by Selencu to fetch away the treaſures of 
the ns to the victory obtained by Juda: 

, crabeus over Nitancy 5 the third book, 

contains the hiſtory of Pfelamy P bilofPater king 


| 


* 


| 
fon, } 


un; 


N 


| 


1 


bf Spppt, win the own in luis Kingdom ; 
| F | 


. 


MACE (S.) a wedicinal bark, the outermoſt 


MAE 

the fourth book is b htely knberb, thit It M 
not tlearly underſtood bat it is ; in the cid 
editions of the rect Bible, there is a boc 
ochcerbinꝶ the Government A Reaſon, whic 
by font imagined to be it, = account of 
the enlargiments therein the hiſtory of 
Eleatar, and the ſeven Tete, be fuf- 
fered yrdom at Antioch with their mo- 


ther. "X4* 
MACCLESFIELD ts.) ih CAPire, Ftuate th 


a ſbreſt of the ſame name, is a very latye, 
ancient, fair town, governed by a mr, 5 
eee er and juriſdictions ; eh 
market is weekly on Mohday, and the chief 
manufacture is buttohs ; diſtane from Londom 
124 computed, end 157 meaſured miles. 


of the three that covers the nutmeg, and a 
cominonly called a ſpice or aromatick drogs 
of an aftringent drying nature, and uſed by 
phy ſicians as a corrector in cardiae and born 
tic compoſitions ; alſo an ehfgn of aut 
rity carried before certain officers, of the ftate; 
when they go to exetote their office; as be. 
fore the lord chancellor, lord Mayor; and d 
vers others, made in the Form of an open 
crown, commonly of filver git. 
MA'CERATE (V.) to rhiortify, ſubdue, of 
make lean, by faſting; and other acts of falf- 
denial ; alſo to ſoak, ſteep; or infule in forms 
forr of ms 3 N 
MAcERA TIN ($.)a tncttifying,hurn8fing 
_ bt bringing down or Jow 3 in Pbbrmaty, It 
e ft for cal ale. ax the ar 
them ft for ules; as i 
infuſion of ba ſort of bete br wt. 
ſuet, oil, wide, Kc. bf without heat, tö en- 
N as 85: 
ACHIAVY A.Jcrifry, fobt'e 
tick, cünning. ( a * 
MACHIAVYLIANISM (S.) the practice cf 
-potiticks, or the doing any thing rv comps 
or bring about even thaſe things that are nei- 
tber Hohoutable or juſt, whereby ambitioos 
monatehs or evil tminiſters accomplich what 
their extravagant defires prompt them to, at 
the expence of ther ſubjeQts peace ot thelt 
country's ſafety. 
MA'CHINATE (v.) to deviſe,” to contiire; 
or invent ſomething cuxisus or uncommon. © 
MACHINATION (S.) a curious device, of 
ſobile tontrivance, ſometimes ſpoke of a plot, 
t. againſt the ſta te. 
M ACHINA'TOR (S.) an intentot, contriver; 


ot plotter. 

MACHINE (S.) in geheral fgn{fes aby thing 
that is ſo Sw hed by att, as to hor 
to the aiigmenting or regulating the force of 
moving powers, and thereby to ſa ve the time 
and charge that hard labour requires to ger- 
form the ſame buſineſs ; and ſo cnk quently 

it applied to all infliuments where pulſics, 
wheels, &t. ate made uſe of, and theſe go 
by particblar names, atcording to the putpoſt 


they are de ſigieũ for thoxh all of them are 
Ppp buy 


* o many different .mangery of 

| © the feyeral mechanical powers of the Mage ance ,/ 
Jever, pully, wheel, wedge, and ſcrew ; 
3 8 Morality,- a man that acts wholly at the 
command or a raps of another, is called a 


= machi ong the Dramatick Poets, it 
: 5 N ak ſome deity upon 


| Rage, to perform ſorgerhing beyond the 


A'CHINIST- 8. the inventor, contriver, 
. Fa after , engines or ma- 


| MACHYNLETH (S:) in \ Montgomeryſbire,| 
Worth. Male, is an ancient town, and has a 
ſtone bridge over the Dewy, and a mar- 

_ et weekly on Monday; diftant from London 
ted, and 18 3 meaſured miles. 

Mg gong L (S.) a pleaſant eating fiſh, com- 
5 2 in ſeaſon all the months of May and 


— * "> : 


MAG 
colour for ſoldiers cloaths, 


k 


N 2. fe . | uſed in the compounding Get- 


145715 (A.) dane, 'performed, produced 3 alfo 
a cant word for, 

MADEMOISE/LLE ($: ) a French name given 
properly to the wives of gentlemen, but now 


generally to the Younger and unmarried wo- 
men or v 
MADGE = pe OWLET (8 an 
. owl or Nn Foes n a 
3 woman that walks the fircets to pick 
| 
Men (A. FR. wet, 8 alſo 
tender by infuſion br decoction * 


MADJFICA'TION, er MADEFA'CTION 
S.) the. moiſtening, ſoaking, or thoroughly 
Mal e body in proper liquors, as a toaſt 
al e 
MA'DIFY or MA'DEFY (v.) to moiſten, 


ſoak, or wet a 


une ; alſo the cant name for a bawd,. pimp, 

ver, or ſuch like vermin, 
FE CRAREL-BACK (S.) a very tall, thin, 
EPO LED ED 00 ſmutted, ſmeared, daubed, | 
| "MACKLER (8.) 0 ime who, goes about to ſell 
'fuch goods-to private huuſe-keepers, as, the 
„Werders will not take off the weavers hangs, |. 
08 2 damaged pieces, and 0Jd-faſhion- | 


| — — 68. Jong wi with ebe 


diſpro 8 
51 — 105 the . ene. | 
BY to be. applied te a'gate or other proper 


ogether, without 


— of which it is compoſed, f 


G.] 2 rhetorical f mw 
. of words are vſed 


55 b ena LY; a great prolixity of Gar 

in wards. [ 
mm 2 ) a tedious bogering il; 
e (S.) the aromatic ſpice 


ME Se * « ot, fin, feckle or other 
disfiguretnent 3 in Aſtronemp, certain dark an 
\ - Irregular ſpots obſer ved in che face. of the fun 
; are called macule z firſt taken notice of by 
Scheiner in 16 11, and afterwards accurately 
obſeryed by Galilry, Flamſteed, Sc. 
"MACULA' ION (8). ſporting, lane, 
ſmearing, or 
| 'MA' CULOUS or - MA'CULOSE 
' bled, or affected with ſpous, deft 
„ tural deformities,. - 
AD (A.) — cer a ara, Coles, 25 
priyed of t and tiue uſe of reaſon; 
wes angry, furious, or enraged. 


- 


A.) trou- 
or na- 


MA'DAM (S.) complimental term, at thi: 5 


time given to any woman of, tolerable figure 

or circumſtances in the world, though for: 

merly only to women of quality; alſo a mock 

name for.a couitezan, as we ſay, She is 4 
madam, that is, She 1x a where. 
MA'DDER (S.) the root of a. plant very 


MA hege or diſorder that 
depriyes the patient of the uſe of his reaſon, 
and — $2 affect the party with an un- 
appeaſeable 27 3 though there are other de- 

trees of madneſs, whereby the 

" .diſpofition of a deſpairing mind renders tbe 
per eg almgit ele aud inſenſible; alſo a 

great degree of anger at, or for a perſon or 

ve kation, fretting, &c. f 
17 85 4 thick plank armed with 
1 — Plates, a concavity ſufficient to 
receive the J the petard when char · 


that, is to be forced down or open; and 
SEEN it ig uſed for a prop, ſupport, or 
* to a wall, or a defence againſt artifi- 
cial fires, 
[MA DRIGAL 834 a love-ſong, or little ame- 
q 8 poem, uncertain or unequal mea · 


MAD ron (.) a cheat or impoſtor, that 
| under the pretence of madneſs goes about and 
- commits ſeveral enormities with impunity. 
Nin (S.) any publick Rtore- houſe, 
and eſpecially for m preparations, whe- 
ther they be guns, 8 &c. where they 
are either made or kept continually, to be 
ready for uſe u 7 010 octaſions. 
. MA'GDAL N{5.)in the church of Rome, 
„ ſeveral orders, of runs, but eſpecially thoſe 
7 of worn-out and penitent courteſans, Pope 
Clement VIII. ſettled a revenue on them at 
|... Rome, and further appointed that the effect: 
of all publick proſtitutes who died without 
will chould fall to them, and that thoſe who 
made wills ſhould be invalid, unleſs they be- 
queathed a part, af As to them, and 
which was to be at leaſt one fifth part. 
MA'GGOT (s.) a ſmall worm that breeds in 
nuts, &c. alſo a whimſical fellow that is full 
of Range freakiſh fancies. . 
MA'GGOTINESS (S.) a fulneſ of maggots, 
as cheeſe, a dead dog, &c. ailo that ain, 
changeable 
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MAG 
\& mind ae ie continaly purſuing forme 


— n FS) whimſical, unſettled 

freakiſh, » © _— &C. 
MAGHREFE'LT ($.) a poſt town in the 
of Derry,” and province of Ulfer, 


ed ) wiſe men, prieſte nnd philo 
among the Perfians, intruſted with the go- 
vernment civil and ecclefiaſtick, much ad- 
dicted to aſtrology, whoſe founder was Zo- 


roafter, whoſe doctrine ſeems to have been 1 


nothing but a ſort of natural divinity. 
MA'GI rer. 


MAGICIAN (S.) is commonly underſtood in 


great matters by the information or affiſtance 
of demons or ſpirits, 
MA'GICK (s.) an art that ſtudies the inter- 
retatipn of myſteries or difficulties, by ſhew- 
« ks the mutual application of aQtives or _ 


ſives, and thereby performing many excellent 


and wonderful works; it is divided into na- 
tural, artificial, and diabolical, 

Natural 2 uſes only natural means, 

. — produces extraordinary and won- 

derfu fey in the eyes of the vulgar. 

Artificial Magick, produces likewiſe ſur- 

prizing things by the —— ingenuity and 

—7— rules, as he abi various 

A Ec. 


Diabolical Magick, is aprofaneuſe of eng- 


ture ſentences by way of charm, or the pre- 
tended doing ſortiething by the affiſtance of 
ſome demon or familiar ſpirit, as of curing | 


- diſtermgers, wounds, &c. without application 
- of medicines, &c. 
MAGISTERIAL (A. ) proud, haoghty, do- 
. mincering, © mmanding, &c. 
MA'GIST (SC) a Chymical Term, gen- 
recipitate of ſome diſſolotion, made 
a falt ot ſome other body, which breaks 
P - 1 dſol vent z ſome affirm * 
may! is meant the con verfion of a 
dody into that of another kind, by means of 
ſome extraneous addjtament, as when iron or 
,_— is turned into chriftals of Mars and 
en. 
MA'GISTRATE ) any publick ofiicer, to 
whom the — — of the law is] 
committed wholly or in 


MA'GISTRACY (S.) the & duty, office, or | 


power of a magiſtrate. 
MA'GNA CHARTA (S.) the great 7— 
or inſtrument of agreement between the 
Enz and the people of England, granted the 
- ninth year of Henry III. and confirmed by 
Edward I. It is remarked, that when 
Henry III. confirmed it, he ſwore on the 
word and faith of a king, a Chriftian, and 
a knight to obſerve it; for this grant a fit- 


tenth of all - moveable goods were given to 


ſenſe, and means one that pretends to 


MAT 
' the king, | 
| whether they were temporal o. 


MAGNANT MTT (S.) that valiant, gene- 
rous, and noble diſpoſition of mind that goes 
through great troubles and difficulties with 
a prudent and undaunted reſolution, and is 

neither too meanly, caſt down or 
with diſappointments, nor vaialy lifted - up 
with ſucceſs. 

MAGNA'NIMOUS (A. brave, noble, be- 
nerous, coura 

MAGNET (S.) ) commonly meats the load- 
tone, tho? it isalſo applied to any thing that 
attracts the mind, or captivates the under- 


ſtanding, 
MAGN E'TICAL or MAGNE'TICK 


A.) 
fomething that has an attractive ntl, 


ſtone. 
MAGNETISM (S.) the attracting property 
or faculty of any thing whatever. 


MAOGNYFICENCE or MAGNIFICENT... 


NESS (S) the ſplendor, grandeur, or flate- 
ly 2 5 thing ; alſo wr 
- pacity of mind firs or prepares 

for the performance of great and _—_ 


things. 
MAGNIFICENT (A.) grand, ftately, noble 
princely, honourable, generous. 
MAGNYFICI (S.) the title of the n 
or rulers of univerſities in Germany. | 
—— (V.) to calarge, encreaſe, or 
make a thing much more than it really is 3 
alſo to commend, praiſe, or adore, + 
MA'GNIFYING GLASS (S.) an optical 
ſphere, convex lens, &c. which in tranſmir- 
ting the rays of light inflets them ſo, that 
the parallel ones become converging,” and 
thoſe which were diverging become lel 
dy means whereof objects viewed through 
them appear larger than when viewed by the 
naked eye. 
MA'GNITUDE. (s.) the bulk, ſtature, or 
of a thing, cakes or A apvan 


whole, 

MAGWYRE'S-BRIDGE (S.) a town in 
the county of Fermanagh, and province 
of Ulfer, has a weekly 2 — on Wed. 
neſday, ſtands 60 miles N. W. by N. of 
Dublin. | 

MA HIM, MAY HIM. or MAIM 68) in 

Lavo, is a perſonal prejudice, hurt, damage, 

or wound a perſon receives in his delly, 2 

means whereof he loſes the uſe or benefit of 

ſome member or members that are or might 
be of uſe to him, either defenſively or oſten 
fively in battle. 

MAHO'METAN 8.) a perſon that profeſſes 
or believes the religious opinions or doctrines 
cf Mahomet; the Turkifþ prophet. 

MAHO'METANISM (S.) the doctrine or reg 
ligious opinions of Mabomet. 

MAID or MAIDEN (S.) a virgin or womaa 
that wis never marticd, and is commonly 

Pyr FY'Y ent 


| 


| 


the name of an infirument wherewirh per- 
ſons are beheaded,” ! - KJ 1 


SAIDENHEAD (s.) in Beriſbire, an an- 
high 

© cient corporation, nom governed by a 5 

„a ſteward, and ten alder- | 


ſeward, a ma 
"men; of ten they ennunally choſe two 
- dradge-maſters ; the mayor for the ht year, 
the mayor for the preſent year, and the ftew- 
Ard are juſtices of the peace, and the reigning 
mayor is clerk of the market and coroner ; 
the mayor and aldermen chooſe annully two 


+ ferjeants; who bear the mace j they he a} 
to l both for debtom and criminals; they have | 


weekly a very good market on Wedneſday ; 
i e ina kirge thirds 
good inns ; it has a large wooden bridge over 
- the Thats, for the repair of which the 
crown allows three trees annually out 
, Windſor- Foreſt,” end the corporation receives 
toll both for paſſengers above and winder it; 
. "diſtant from Landos 22 campiited,' and 28 
meaſured miles. n 
AtDEN- SESSION (S.) a time when no 
r- criminals arg conce.nncd to be hanged at an 
üs 0 
MA.DSTONE (S.) in Kent, on the river 
. Medway," over which it has a very fine 
hr age ; it is very conſiderable, 28 being the 
;- County-town, and the river navigablequite 
-up to it, with hoys and barges of 50 or 60 
tons burden, in which are ſent to London 
test quantities of chops; cherries, timber, 
heat, c. The dlothing-trade, which was 


rongh-fare town, with many 


Formerly very conſiderable here, is now. ge- 


-  nerally tone to deczy in all this county ; the 
only manuf cture now czrritd on in and near 


his town, id the making of linen thread; 


ide affizer arc-generally held here, and elec- 
tions both for itſelf and the cov 
Dell here, 20d all publick bufineſs is tranſ- 


aCted here; one of the goals for the county] - - 


is here, and the cuſtody of the weights and 
we ſſures renewed hy the king's ſtandard is 
__ allo fixxd hereby act of parliament ; it is an 
ancient borovgh, whoſe chief mogiſtrate was 


nty are always * 


0 


MAP 


| firſt who took the title of majefly; his pra- 

ceſſors having only that of grace or bigbneſs z 
at preſent it is n 
— among the old Romans, it was given 
tothe fate, and the great officers) thereof, 
but afterwards was confined ta the emperor 
and I al family. e 


MAIl. (S) trunk, beg os portmanteay”to 
travel with, and is ially zpplied to the 
bundles, bags, or of that are 


brought by the publick'poſt ; alſo an iron or 


for warriers, a 


” fort. of armour worn 
— but eſpecially ſach 


| 
| 


MAIM (S.) a hurt, wound, or loſs of a 
member 


MAIM v. to hurt, ice, wound, or 
render uncapable of pe the proper of- 


ce of a-perſon or thing. 
MAIN (S.) the firm land 3 alſo the middle of 


the great. or wide fea 3 allo dhe chief or prin- 
cial pron thing to be 


— 


or N | 
MAVN-=GUARD (S) a party of horſe, poſted 
e 
| army 5 * , 
it jo the guard, or lee d wh all th 
A ATT S) 0 cre: 
4 t or 
maſt of a ſhip, ene. ih 2 
' the length of the midſhip beam, 
| "rr in the | waiſt 
t MELO | 8. 
MAINPE'RNABLE (A.) a Lew Term, for 
any act, matter or that is bailable, or 


rity or bail, * ' 
MAINPE'RNORS (s.) ia Lew, are ſuch 
- perſons as undertake ot are ſecurity for a per- 
's appearance at 3 day affigntd. -- 
MArNRRIZE (S.) a bail, pledge, or ſecurity 


"Charles v being emperpr of Germany, 
the kings of Spain took upon them the ti 
ef maj fly, till chen they bore only that 


abe, Berry VIII. of Exgland was the 


fora perſon to anfwer a charge, a debt 
that is laid againſt him, for hich z .other- 


other ring or ring to compoſe or make coats 


ia 0 Fae eu. 0&0 % * oy 


= £8385 KK ©0868 -» 


17 FA 


| 


2 


MA) 
MAINTAIN (V.) to defend or ſupport an ar- 
ament, or cauſe ; to keep or provide a per- 
| fn with all naar of 4. 
„or cloaths, 
in all manner — or madd repers- 


tions. 
MAIN TATNARLR (A.) juſtifiable, that 
may be vindicated, kept, or 1 


F 

vider, or z in one W 2 
8283 betwern others, by lay 

money, making friends, &c. for one the 


MAFNTENANCE (S.) the neceſſaries of 
life; alſo any ſort of afliſtance, protection, or 
_ defence; and in Law, is a wrongful upbold- 
ing a perſon in a litigious ſuit. 

MAIN-TOP-GA'LLANT-MAST * * is 
one that is one fourth of the length 
main-maſt, 

MAIN-TOP-MAST (S.) is one that is balf 

of the main-maſt. 

MAIN. YARD (S.) the principal, biggeſt, or 
chief yard, and belongs to the main-maſft, 
| being 4 of the keel's length 


only, 

MAJOR (S.) the ſenior, eller, or greater 
perſon in authority alſo thecivil magiſtrate 
who bas the government of a city or town, 
commonly called the mayor ; and in military 

| Afﬀairs, there are ſeverd} officers under this 

| name, who have ſome appellation to diſtin- 
guith them. 


Dee Main-Meojer, io be whoſe duty it vin 
a regiment to convey all orders to it, to draw 
up and exerciſe it, ta keep it in good order 
_ 2 rally it if it ſhould 
ppen to e in an engagement, and is 
the only officer c- the foot that is permitted 
to ride on horſeback. 
© Major of @ Brigade, either of horſe or 
foot, is he who receives orders and the word 
from the major general, and delivers them to 
| Phe under majors, 

Major of a fortified Town, Ce. bas the 
2 2 1 
MAJOR (A.) in Liss, is ſpoken of the firſt 

propoſitiop of à regular ſyllogiſm. 
MA'JORALTY or MAY'ORALTY (S,) 
Nr the office of a 
2 a city, &c. is diſcharged by any 
— 22 which is now generally one 


MAJOR CON "concorRD (&) in Muſick, ex- 

leſſer by half a tone, as the greater 

or ſharp third is two whole tones, or four 

i-tones, whereas the leſſer or flat third i is] 
MA three 1 &c. 

: MO (S.) the maſter of a family, | 
22 ſte ward — > great man's houſe. 
MA'JOR GENERAL (4 (S.) is he who receives 
the general's orders, and gives them to the 
. majors of the brigades; and is the next officer 


| under the lautenant-general, and ccmmond | 


j 


3 


MAKE 
quarrels, 


| together by pounding, Kc. to fit 


MAIL 


* 


„ = Es Lik we two attacks, 
MAJORITY (s.) a number of people or 


greater half, where there is ag 
oppolitign 3 182 maren 


MAIZE (3) Inn wheat or dan to make 


MAKE (V. ) to rm, faibion, compoſe, pap 
alſo to compel, force, or oblige 3 alſo to 
privately away. 
©) a cant name for a half-penny, 
TE (S.) a promoter or cauſer of 
firife, contention, or ill will; a 
tale-bearer. 
prevent from getting away. 
MAKER (S.) the cauſer, W Gs. 
former, or inventor of any th 
MA'LADIES (S.] any fort of or diſ+ 


MALVOMA (S.) a e fomentation, 
8 L ſoftening and ripening impoſt+ 


MATAPERT (A.) ney 1 T. 
over - forward, or 
troubleſome. 
MA'LAPERTNESS ) a 7 * or for- 

ward, tallcativeneſi 

of the tongue. 

or melt an ointment” w Ns of 
one s hand, body, &e. 3 22 


or convey 
MAKE 


pills, &c. 

MA'LDON or MA'LDEN (Yin Eher, was 
of old a Rüman cology, and is at preſent a 
borough-town that ſends two members. te 
parliament, and a corporation governed by 
two bailiffs and aldermen, with a fleward, 
recorder, and under officers ; it is a liberty in 
itſelf, and has a convenient haven for iter 
it conſiſts of one fret near a mile long, 
fides lanes ; its market is weekly on Satur- 
day ; . E 33 * and 


un en ſorts / ; of creatures, 
and RING oy e . 
MALE 4 NISTRA'TION (S.] a wrong 


e of publick matters or employ- 


2 CONTENTS (5 .) GilalfeRted ſubjets, 
their diſlike againft a reign- 

. words and action, by endea- 
vouring at ® change of government, or at 


utero 25 
'CTE anathernatized, curſ- 

ed or AV eds 

LEDI'CTION 475 2 ſpeaking ill of, or 

ing burt to a perſon, or affair; 
ind this was uſually put into old deeds that 
conveyed lands to monaſtries, chus ches, &c, 
to frighten . to re- 
cover ax alienate chem. 


1 44 


& gr 


" 
% 
Fi 
Fi 


n 


MAL 


MA'VENDERS (s.) in Ferne ty, is 8 diſeaſe 
that affeQts the joints of horſes, by breaking 
out in thaps or purulent matter. 

MALE'VO ENCE or MALE'VOLENT - | 
NESS (S.) ill-will; den hatredy malice. 

MALE'VOLENT (A.)  ill-natured, ſpitefal, 
„ that wies or threatens hurt or injury to 


rſon, buſineſs, or thing. 

MA ICE (S.) 4 ſett led * or ill-will a- 
gainſt any 9 or ſpightful and envious 
endeavour to predjudice another, . though he 
has done nothing to deſer ve it. 

MALICIOUS (A.) ſpiteful, envious, defirons 
of, of teady to do any miſchief to another 
that has not deſerved it. 

MA “ON (A.) miſchievous, ſpiteful, angry, 
malicious, Ke. N 

MALI'GCN (v.) to envy 4 to, ſpeak 
reproachfully and maliciouſt — 

MALYGNANCY, GNANTNESS, 
or MALT e (5) the the evil or hertful 
diſpofition of 

MALYGNANT { (* hurtful, — 


MALYGNANT (S.) a perſon evil - affected to} MA 
any thing, a term given by the eſpouſers of 
Oliwer's intereſt to all thoſe who were for pro. 

ing the king's intereſt ; in Phyfct, thoſe 
pers, eſpecially fevers, that continue 

longer or rage violenter than uſual; and fo 
become contagious, are called malignant fe- 
7. &c. and are commonly attended with 


ſpots and eruptions, 

MATAIN (S.) with Bakers, Cc. is 4 diſh- 
, Clout or cloth put on the end of a long pole, 
to wach the hearth of the oven; alfo a ſcare- 

{ row, or thing drefſed up by che gardeners in 
chetry-time, to fright away the birds; alſo 
an ill · dreſſed wench. 

MALL or PALL-MALL (S.] a port, diver- 

fron, play or . exerciſe with a wooden . 

1 TOE is 1 . wr or beg op 

| det an iron arch, . IP 

mallet or wocden l called a wall, 
with great force, runs along à very long walk 
or alley made ſmooth and even off purpaſe 
end boarded on each fide, and numbered with 

verde to ſee who ftrikes the furtheſt ; the 
arch or iron is called the paſs, and the alley, 
as well as „ a the ſnſtrument, is 


MALLARD ( (S.)'a wild drke, ot male | 


ck. 

MALLEABILITY or MA'LUEABLENESS 

8 the property or quality of metals that 

* them ſpread when. beaten or wrought 

a Hammer, the rolls of 4 mill,” &c. 
w'1- Hl laſs will not. 

HALL, ABLE UA. ) any on | that will 


a Bi hammering, or other forcible 


nautr 029 a fort of lartze headed wooden 
hammer; by . Maſons in hewing their 
Koues, and by Cond in mak ing mortiſes, 


e % bf 


— 4 


ö tenons, &c. and by Carvers, Can , 


[MA'VLING (S.) ſometimes called * - Mall- 
, or Town-Malling, a ſmall toum in Kur, 

whoſe market is weekly on Saturday, diftant 
= „e computed, and 30 meaſured 


Miles S. W. | 
MA*'LMSBURY 6.0 in Wilefire, ſituate 
upon a hill, by the fide of the river Avon 
which almoſt encompaſſeth it, and for that 
reaſon has fix bridges over it; it is an ancient 
borough-town, formerly defended by a caſtle, 
which is now gone to ruin; it ſends two 
members to parliament, and ls governed by a 
juſtice, who is called an alderman, choſen an- 
- mually 3 it is a neat town; and carries on a 
merry, ww — — manufac · 
ture, and a market weekly on 
Saturday; ale ken Lee cep 
and 90 meaſured miles 
MA'LMSEY (8) a rich fort of luſcious Gre- 
cian wine, much admired formerly, but of 
leſs eſteem lately; alſo a fort of Muſcadine 


wine brought from Provence in France. 
MA'LPAS (5). wy, ire, fituate upon an 
high-hill, which ormerly both defended 


jm yon —5ð but is now gone 
to ruin; the church is a ſtately building, 
cerected in the bigheſt part of the town, and 
has two tedtors, Who do duty alternately ; 
the town conſiſts of three ſtreets well-paved ; 
the market is weekly on Monday; diftant 


ſured miles. 
MA'LSTER $a maker, or drake incl 
MALT (S.) 1 25pm 
as follows 1 Stop a guantiry fda th hag 
in water, till it ia 
e weather, > 
|. not being a fit ſeaſon, and winter is too cald ; 
when it is ſufficiently Reeped, the grain will 
be very much ſwelled and ſoft, then take it 
cout of the ſteeping - trough, and lay it on 
” heaps to drain ; after this ſpread it till it is 
about 20 or. 24 inches thick 3 the whole 
difficulty lies in managing this floor, which 
- .in-about. 15 hours time will begin to put forth 
the root, which muſt be carefully — rhe 
| ing, or it will become blade, which is care- 
fully to be avoided z this done ſpread it thin- 
ner to about 5 or'6 inches thick, and keep it 
conſtantly turning to dry gradually 3 this 
done, throw it into an heap as high as you 
can, and let it remain fo, tilt it grows ſo bot 
in the middle that you can ſcarce bear to 
thruſt your hand in; then throw or ſpread it 
abroad again to cool, and then ſpread it upon 
a bair-cloth or wire —— . 9— have 
ing à moderate fire that will laſt about 24 
hours, let it lie and dry, and afterwards au- 


_ 


© 


E 


from Laden 130 computed, aud 157 mes 


— i - 
= 


4 . * * - - + ” 
7 = 
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x Godfrey took. Feruſalem in 1099, they were 


M. AL. 


| otherwiſe it will not grind well, nor 


2 de boeither well-tafted, 1 


or keep. Peat and turf᷑ are reckoned the 
fewel, and next to thoſe charcoal. 


ö 
MALTA (s.) x military religious order of rurday ; it eps two member —＋ 


knights, who have gone by various names; 
.” as, Hoſpitallers of St. Jebn of  Feruſalem, 
Knights of St, Fobn, Knights of s, Sc. 
were founded thus: oy 
bis, in the kingdom of , who traded 
ito the Levant a little before the journey of 
_ Godfrey of Bouillon into the Holy Land, ob 

3 laws of the caliph 'of £ 
nan houſe for themſelves, and thoſe of their 
nation who came on pilgrimage thicher, on 
. , paying an annual tribute; after which they 
* churches, and received the pilgrims 
with much zeal and charity; this 1 
being followed by others, they founded 3 
church in honour of St. Fobn, and an boſpi- 
tal for the fick ; from whence they were 
- called Heſpitallers; and a little after, when 


t to build 


MA MLU KES (S.) the name of a dynafly 
which reigned a con ble time in Egypt ; 
they were originally , and Circaſign 
ſlaves, bought of the Tartars by E 1 
to the number of 1000, whom be up 


AA MMA (S.) with Aratomiftt, that part 
of a human body called the breaft or teat, and 
in Beaſts the dugs; alſo a familiar word by 
which children call their mothers. 

MA'MMON (S.) according to the Heather 
Theolegy, was the god of Plenty and Riches. 

MA'MMONIST (5$.) one whole heart . 

this 


ſhed by black habits, aud a cross | deſires are ſet upon the riches of 


Wich eight points; and beſides the ordinary 
. yows, they took another, by which they 
obliged themſelves to defend pilgrims. 'This- 
foundation was laid in 1 104, in the reign of 
Baldwin, and fo they became a military or- 
der, into which many of quality entered 
themſelves, and changed their name into 
knights; after the Chriftians loſt their in- 

tereſt in the Zaſ, and that 2 was 
taken, the knights retired to Margatt, and 

then to Acre, which they defended valiantly 

in 1290 ; then they followed Fobn, king of 
Cyprus, who gave them Limiſſon in his domi 
" nions, Where they ſtaid till 1310, and that 
_ ſame year they took Rhodes, under the grand 
maſter Foulques de Villaret, and next year de- 


. 


_- fended it under Ame duke of Savoy, againſt | 


. ah army of Saracens ;  fince when, his ſuc- 
ceffors have uſed F. E. R. T. for their device, 
dat is, Fortituds gas Rhodum tenuit, or, He 
hept Rhodes by bis walour ; from this they 
. - were call 
Ing taken by in 1522, they retired 
Into Candis, thence into Sicily. Pope Adrian 
VI. granted them the city of Viterbo for 
their retreat 3 and in 1530, the emperor 
. Charle V. gave them iſle of Malta, 
where they have continued ever fince, and go 
by that name ; they fortnerly conſiſted of 
eight languages, or nations, but fince the 
. reformation in England, they have been but 
. ſeven; thoſe who are admitted into this or- 
der muſt give proof of their being nobly de- 
ſcended, both by the father's and mother's 
- fide, for four generations, by lawful mar- 


riage, except the natural ſons of Kings and | 


princes, 
MA'LTON (S.) in the Nortb- Riding of York- 
Hire, on the river Derwent, over which it 
bas a fine bridge ; it is a borough (but no 


— 


only. 

MAN (S.) chat human creature that is endow- 
ed with reaſon and ſpeech, under which both 
the ſexes are comprized, gh in common 
Speech it means only the male. 

MAN (V.) to furniſh a ſhip with a ſufficient 
number of men, to uſe her ordnance, trim 
r 

Aris | ſurgeons, carpenters, and 
ſome to hand along powder, or do other ne- 
ceſſary ſervices, without interfering with one 
another; a merchant. ſhip is ſaid to be well 
or double manned when the hath double the 
men abſolutely neceſſary to barely fail her; 
ſo, to employ ſo many men or hands as are 
ſufficient. to do any weck, as beaving at the | 
 capſtan, taking in the. fails, | &c. is called 

2 captan, manning the. top, the 

, &c. 


MA'NACEE (v.) tofetter, bind, or encum- 
der the hands, ſo as to hinder a perſon from 


called knights of Rhade; but that be-] doing what he is deſirous to 


perform. 
MA'NACLES ,($.) handcuf's, fetters, or 
any. other incumbrance to the hands. 
MANAGE (V.) to command, order, direct, 
govern, ſubdue, regulate, or appoint. 
MANAGE (S.) a ſchool, or riding - ground, 
furniſhed with neceſſary inſtruments and ar- 
tiſts, to train up horſes for war or other e- 
erciſes; alſo the art it ſelf is ſo called. 
MA'NAGEMENT or MA'NAGERY (8.) 
conduct, behaviour, or method in regulating 
+ buſineſs, which according as it is, is deno- 
minated good, bad, or indifferent. ; 
MANCHESTER (S.) in Lancaſbire, fituate 
on the 1rqvell, is a very antient town, and is 
one of the fineſt, greateſt, and moſt populous 
towns in the North, being much increaſed 
in buildings; it is much noted for the ſuſtian 
manufacture, called Manchbefter cottons, alſo 


corporation) made up of two towns, viz. 


tor tickings, tapes, filleting, and thread com- 
| wy liter; 


hy 
2 © 


Heither a horotgh. 
ſtiom ; EN 


% 


| r 1 


te college arid ita}; 
T with ip * 1 wre 


nden ; miſtant from London 137 computed, 


þ 


and 165 meaſured miles. 
. e to another for 
incur E (8) | 
and provide the victuals, &. 
EE ena ae 
ſtatue ood A on » high pe 
upon their knees; ſome are called military 
DATE 2 MANDA'MUS 
© from which he Had been unjuſtly depoſtd ; 
take into the King's mods Ir JO! all 
tete juſtice. 
that is a member or part of a turner's lathe, 
1 he i (S.) the upper or lower jaw ; 
hard 


E IS.) 2 ſuperfine and excellent 
A valuable confideration before witneſſes, in 
$:) in Colleges and Univer fities, 
are the ſame 
prov 
MAWDARINS (S.) lords of Chan, who are 
their government, which is always at a gfcat 
- tat to which the mandarin 
© mandarins, that command in the wars; o- 
name of a writ, ifved out to commaetid 2 
alſo a writ directed to an eſcheator to find an! 
"© the lands and tenements of the king's widow 
; 45 
L (S.) a fort 6f wooden pulley 
and according to their faſhion and uſe go by 
the upper, while a perſen is young confifts if 
MANDIBULAR (S.) any thing belong ing to 
the 


t, is) 
| 


-[MA'NDRAKE s.) 


alſd a 1 to u ſheriff to 


* 
os G's ot wo fes ef ft fires 


* 
. 
likewiſe 


over that, in ſuch * 

ner, that the e ee 

blk forth a fort of waves ; by the great quan- 

tity of chatter, it ferves both as a —— 

againſt told and ex tream heat; it is ſo cloſely 

bound W that it is * 45 utlaſe woo'r t 

penetrate it ; in rainy 'wea cover it 

with 8 kind of red 8 loch. ”y 

ſort t that 
fies, and ſometimes ie it 2. 
to be a provocative, and is thetefore uſed in 
philters and love-charms ; chere are two ſc 
of it, one is black, and called the 
mandrake, whoſe leaves are pretty much like 
lettice, h narrowet and ſmaller, which 
ſpread upon the ground, and ute of a very diſ- 
agreeable ſcent 3 ir bears berties ſomething 
like ſervices, of a pale colour and 
er which here e like thoſe 

pears j it has two or three very large roots 

twiſted together, black without, and white 
within, and covered with a thick rind. The 
hate mand#die is called morion or folly, be- 
cauſe it takes away the uſe of the ſenſes; 
the berries of this are as big again as thie fe. 
male one, of a good ſcent and colour like fat- 
fron ; its leaves art lace, White, broad, and 
ſmooth, like the leaves of the beech-tre: ; 
its root reſembles that of the female, but is 
thicker and bigger ; this plant ftupifies thoſe 
that uſe it, and ſometimes i them of 
underfianding, and often cauſes fuch vertigoes 
and lethargies, that if thoſe that bave token 

it have not ford preſent afliftance they die in 
tonvulfions, 

MANDUCATE (v.) to chew or break with 
PESTS * ent. Jn ot 

MA CATION (S.) chewing, E. 

or bteaking with * teeth, ot Low pw 

"hl; word is moſt uſed by the Lurbc- 

2 in their diſpute of eating conte. 

bread in the lacrament. 
MAN 97 (S.) the Toog e 
from the r 


ef a horſe's neck. 
MA'NEQUIN or 


— 


; 


or MA'NNIKIN' (s.) a ſhall 
Ratve or model of 4 than, made ſometimes 
bf Wat, ſometifnes of wodd; &c. with va- 
nous jurtures to put the figure in ſuch an 
attitude as the artiſt defires to draw, either 
raked of drefles; if drefled, the draperies 
ate ſo diſpoſed, as to render them the tnoſt a- 
| grezadie to fight, and natural for drawing 
alſo a mork name fot a dwarf, or very little 
 whider-fiz'd man; 
|MANES (8.) certain divinities among the an- 
cients, which fome affirmed to be the fouls 
of deceaſed perſuns ſeparated from thelr bo- 
dies; others, that they were the infernal 
gods, or gods of the dead; others, that the) 
were the gods of the night, and reigned be- 
twixt heaven and earth, preſiding over the 
vapours of the night, and ie they * A 


| ANC PATE .) to diſpoſe eee 
* oe oi gh Ceed, ph has in 
a thing. 
MANCIPATION .) an ancient way of 
the ce of which ſeveral formalitics 
_ _ -wereobſerved to confirm and aſſure the bar- 
caterers or ſtewards in pri- 
= vats fainilies, \-—— bx Tae 
y governors of ſome ; they 
are commonly choſe out of the Loitia's, who! 
_ Uſfſtance from 1 of their nativity, they 
RF „ in the chief hall 
Seer b de i 7 
g Ne the beach. They are ſo much 
F . reſpected, that” no body peaks to them but, 
chers are called learned mandarin, who are 
inted to be judges. 
ut (0 de 
corporation to reſtore an aldermaiy or other 
e, to bis place, dignity, or truſt again, 
- office” after the death” of one that was the 
- King's tenant 
* Ae, 
0 foo nd eter ans — ym * 
command e king or his juſ- 
* the, to have any thing den 0 promor or 
1 555 
— Haninvs, as flat, pin, re gut ery 
© manderilr, 
$3 boties, wiz. fix in 2 fide, which in thoſe 
- of riper years become only one, and that very 
A n (S.) the cop or turban worn by the 
en, being cmpoſed of a piece of fine 


to torment men, 
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' MANGE (S.) a naſty, filthy diſeaſe in dogs, 


MAN 
NE-SHER T (S.) the name that jockeys 
give to the hood or head-cloath, that they put 
over the heads an necks of fine horſes. { 
MA'NFULNESS (S.) courageouſnefs, ſtout- 
neſs, valour. 


. horſes, &c. much like itch in men, 

that occaſions the creatures to be continually 

ſcratching and cla wing themſelves, and that 
breaks out in ſcabs and putrid ſores. 

MA'NGER (S.) the place where food for a 
horſe is put, in the form of a trough. 

MA'NGINESS (S.) a vicious diſpoſition, or ill 
habit of body that dogs, & c. are in, by rea- 
ſon whereof they have the diſtemper called 
the mange. 

MA*'NGLE (V.) to cut, hack, tear, or irre- 
gularly pull to pieces any thing whatever, but 
eſpecially applied to meat, or abuſing a man 

- by thieves. 

MA'NGO (S.) an Eaſf- India fruit, much bke 
our {mall melons, orlarge cucumbers, which 

is pickled in a particular manner; and eaten 
as ſauce with meat, | 

MA"NGONISM (S.) a furniſhing, trimming, 

- fittingz or cleaning up old things. 

MA'NGY (A.) inclinable to, or having the 
diſeaſe called the mange. ä 

MAN HOOD (S.) ſometimes means that age 
or part of a, than's life when he is come to 
his full growth and vigour, and ſometimes 
thoſe actions as are proper for ſuch a ſeaſon, 
eſpecially where the firength and courage of 
the party is more peculiarly concerned. 

MANIA (S.) in Phyſct, is what is vulgarly! 
called madneſs, eſpecially of the raving kind. 

MA'NIACK (S.) a perſon afflicted with mad- 

ls 


neſs. 
MA'NICHEES SS.) a {ft of ancient hereticks, 
that began to infect part of the Chriſtian 
Church about 277, and ſpread itſelf very 
much in the Eft, eſpeciaily in Eę ypr, Ara- 
ba, and Africa ; it took its riſe from one 
Cubricus, who affectedly changed his name 
into Manes or a Veſſel ; a rich widow, whoſe 
fervant he had been, dying without iſlue, 
left him ſtore of wealth, after which he af- 
ſamed the title of apoſtle, or envoy df Jeſus 
Chriſt, and that he was the paraclete or 
comforter that Chriſt promiſed to ſend, and 
maintained two princip es, the one good, and 
the other bad ; the firſt he called light, which 
did nothing but good, and the ſecond he 
called darkneſs, which did nothing but evil. 
Our ſouls, he ſaid, were made by the bad 
one 3 they were really rather a ſect of philo- 
„than religious, profeſſiug aſtronomy 


q 


and aftrology, and pretended to uſe amulets ; | 


they affirmed, that Chriſt did not aſſume a 


real and natural body, but only an imaginary | 


one ; that the law of Maſes did not come 
from God or the good principle, and therefore 
was abrogated ; they abſtained wholly from 
eating any ſort of fleſh, and though they 
protended do receive the books of the New 


2 
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MAN. 

\ Teſtament, yet they bnly took do mnth of. ĩt 
aq tHey could fair to their own opinions, pre- 
tending that whatever was inconſiſtent there- 
to had been foiſted in by ſome later writers 
who were half Few; and, on the other 
hand, allowed fables and apocryphal books to 
paſs. for apoſtolical writings, and are ſt 

ſuſpected to have forged ſeveral themſelves g 
ſeveral other ſects ſprung from this, under va · 
rious denominations. 

MA'NIFEST (A.) open, plain, apparent, evi- 
dent; clear, not to be contradicted, 
MA'NIFEST (V.) to demonſtrate, ſhew, clear, 
or make any thing plain, to reveal or diſcos 
ver that which was hid and obſcure before, 
MANIFESTA'TION (S.) a detlating, ſhew - 
ing, or making a thing plain, clear, or evis 
dent. | ＋ 
MA'NIFESTNTSS (S.) the phinneſs or evi- 
dentneſs of any thing that cannot be denied. 
MANIFE'STO (S.) public declaration or 
reaſon exhibited by a king or prince, whereby 
' - he ſhews the reaſon bf his doing or forbearing 
any thing for or againſt another prince, ftate, 
or potentate. 3 
MA'NIFOLD (A.) a great many in number 
or. often repeated over. .F 
MA'NIGLIONS (S.) the handles on the bach 
of 2 pece of ordnance, to remove it front 
one place to another bj. 
MA'NINGTREE (S:) in Her, an indifferert 
ton, having a ſmall market weekly on 
Tueſday ; diſtant from London's 1 compu 
and 59 meaſured miles. ? * 
MA*NIPLE (S.) a ſcarf or ornament worn 4 
bout the waiſt of a Romiſs mals ieſt. 3 
MA'NIPULKE (S.) among the Apotbeca®irs, is 
as much herbs, flowers, &c. as perſon can 
take up in his hand at once 3 among the Re- 
mans, it was a ſmal} body of infantry, which 
in Romnulus's time conſiſted 'of 100 men, 
which was afterwards increaſed to 200, com- 
manded'by two Centurions. v 
MA'NLY (A.) of, or pertaining to à man, 
humane, generous, noble. 8 
MANN A (S.) a medicinal gentle purgative 
taken in broth, or other proper liquid 3 what 
is ſold in the ſhops, common'y called mann 
| of Calabria, is a white, and ſweet liquor 
. which either diſtils of itſelf; or drops from 
the incinon made in the branches and leaves, 
or keys of the am - tree, — to 
wild z in the dog · days, or à little befere, 

is gathered in the open ſan-ſhine, Which har. 

dens and dries it; in Fuly it comes of ity 

own accord out of the tree j in Auguſt they © 
make incifions, and when it has let off ta 

run in the ſame month, there comes out a 

third fort of an inferior nature; there is an- 

otherſort found in Arabia, Poland, Calabria; 
mount Libanus, and Daupbine, that falls up- 
on the leaves of the trees, and herbs and 
rocks, which is a condenſed fort of honey, 
of the ſame figure aſcribed by Moſes to that 
which the children of J1ſrael eat in their 
Journey 
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Pay” AY Many opinions ad en 
have been made and propagated con- 
Ex the I/raclitiſh manna, not proper for 


MANNER (S.) the, mode or way of execut- 
ing, performing, or doing any thing whe- 
ther good or bad, in Painting, Poetry, Ar- 
—chiteAure, Sc. which __ Artiſts. fre- 
"quently is very difterent; and at the ſame 
time very excellent. 

MANN ERS (S.) is commonly underſtood of 
the regular and decent behaviour of a perſon, 
according to the rules of virtue, and à polite 
education. | 

MA'NNOPERS (S.) an old Late Term for 
_ olen goods, taken upon the thief in the very 


- MAN OF WAR (S.) a large ſhip built on pur- 
poſe for fighting, and provided accordingly 
with men, guns, and amfnunition, in large 
numbers and quantities, 

NANO'M ETER or MA'NOSCOPE (S.)an 
inſtrument to meaſure and ſhew the varia- 


MANOO'TH GS.) a poſt- town in the 2 
of Kildare, and province of Leinſter, ſtands 
12 miles W. of Dublin, 


certain compaſs of ground was granted by 
- athekingtoſome man of worth, for him and 
| his heirs to dwell upon, and to exerciſe ſome 
more or. leſs within that circuit, 

2 "as he thought good to-grant, but performing 
withal ſuch- ſervices, and ſuch rent yearly, 
as by thisWant was required. Now, the 
Lord afterwatds-parcelling this fame to other 
meaner men, receiving rent and ſervices from 
them, and by that means, as he became te- 
nants to the king, the inferiors became te- 
nan to him; —— IN — 

| to be juriſdiction, and ro 

real, — the land and ſuit ; for a —— 
Rave a manor in groſs, 7, ec the right and in- 
tereſt of à court baron with the perquiſites, 
and another enjoy every foot of land belong- 
ing, to it. A manor may be compounded of 
divers things, as of an houſe, arable land, 
_ paſture, . meadow, wood, rent, advowſen, 
Court - baron, Ae. and this ought to be by 


long continuance of time beyond man's me- 


mory. Some affirm that a manor cannot 
now be made, becauſe without a court-baron, 
and at leaſt two ſuitors, there cam be no 


_— 
MANSFELD(S.) 2 large town in the foreſt 


Sbercuoad, in the county of Nottingham, | 


well inhabited, and filled with good houſes ; 
the . buſineſs of the inhabitants 4 


se (5. — or habit 


tien z and in — is applied to the chief 
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manfs 
MANSLAUGHTER (s.) an unlawful kill 


IO SES Ry andy in the 


| 
MA'NOR, or MA'NOUR (S.) anciently n 


ing 2 man upon ſome ſudden occaſion, with. 
| out any ſettled of propenſe tnalice, in which 
it differs from murder, and from chance- 
medley, becauſe it has a preſent intent to 
kill; it is eſteemed felony, but admitted to 
clergy for the firſt time, with forfeiture of 
goods and chattels, 
| MANSLAY'ER — he who kills a man ta- 
ther by accident t 
MA'NTELET (S.) a ſhort purple mantle 
worn by the Freiich biſhops over their rochets 
upon ſome ſpecial occaſions 3 in War, it is a 
kind of moveable pent-bouſe or parapet made 
of pieces of timber ſawed into planks about 
| three inches thick, and nailed one over the 
other to about fix feet high, commonly 
caſed with tin, and ſet upon ſmall wheels to 
drive before" the pioneers in a fiege, and 
| ſo ſerve as blinds againſt the enemy's ſmall 
ſhot z alſo a particular ſort of ſhort ſcarf or 
cloak now niuch worn by women over all 
their cloaths. 
MA'NTLE (S.) a looſe open garment to throw 
over the thoulders, worn formerly by gene- 
rals, and over their armour in wet weather, 
&c. alfo the uppermoſt garment that nurſes 
wrap up young infants in before they coat 
| them in ArchiteFtre, it is the lower part 
of * chimney, or that laid acroſs the 
Jamba, and which ſupports the compartment 
of the chimney- piece. 
MA NTLE (V.) to ſparkle or knit up brifkly, 


means ſpreading or extending the wings after 

the legs, &c. 

MA'NTLE TREE (S.) in Carpentry, is that 
piece of board of timber that runs croſs the 
head of the opening part of a chimney, or 
that part next the hearth where the fire is 
made, and moſt commonly projects out fit 
or eight inches from the plain of the wall, to 
ſer cups, &c. on. 

{MA'NTLINGS (S.) in Heraldry, are the 
embelliſhments round the out fide of the 

| field, imitating a mantle or looſe garment 

' thrown upon it, and lined with filk of 2 

different colour, though it is now made 

more like carved work or feathers than any 
er, hey 

MA'NTUA or MA'NTOE (S.) a woman's 
wn, made in the moſt exact manner to fit 


der ſhape or perſon, 

MA'NUAL (A.) any thing belonging to, or 
performed by the hand ; ſo kings and great 
men have their fign or ſeal manual, that is, 
ſmal] hand- ſeal for letters, deeds, "&c. 

MA'NUALIST (S.) one that works with his 

z as a ſhoe-maker, taylor, &c, 

MANUCA'PTION (S.) in Law, is a wit 

by that lies for a man, who being taken on 
ſuſpicion of felony, and offering ſufficient bail 


N 


0 1 — wigs lovdoguanr or fe, | 


for his appearance, is refaſed-y0 be-ndmitte 


ke ftrong ale bottled, &c. in Hawking, it 
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thereto by the ſheriff or other perſon impow- 
ered to let to mainprize. 


MANUCA'PTORS (s.) ſureties, or bondſmen | 


ſor others. J 

MAN U DU“ CTION (S.) a ſupporting or lead- 
ing by the hand. 

MANUDU'CTOR (S.) an ancient church of- 
ficer, 'who from the middle of the choir gave 

the fignal to the choiriſters to begin to fing, 
and marked the meaſure, beat time, and re- 
gulated the muſick ; alſo one who guides, 
leads, or ſupports another by the hand. 

MANUFA'CTURE oc MANUFA*'CTORY 
(S.) any fort of work done or performed by 
the hand, as the making or weaving linen, 
woollen, Ke. and more particularly if the 

matter as well as the work be the product 
of the ſame country; ſometimes a large 
houſe or ſhop, where great numbers work 
upon the ſame general fort of goods, is called 
by this name. 

MANUFA'CTURE (V.) to manage, work, 
or perform with the hands. 


MANUFA'CTURER (s.) one who. works 


with his hands, or keeps and directs large 
numbers of handicraft men to bring any par- 
ticular fort of goods to perfection. | 
NUMTSSION (S.) the freeing or infran- 
chiſing of ſlaves, which by the Romans waz 
after three different manners; for either a 
fave with the conſent of his lord, entered 
his name in the regiſter, or the prætor laid a 
wand upon his head, or his maſter manu- 
miſed him in his will. In the firſt caſe, the 
flave was to have ſome Rock of his own to a 
moderate value ; cr if his maſter would give 
it him, it was the ſame thing. Being thus 
furniſhed, if his maſter ordered him to be en- 
tered in the publick roll of the citizens, this 
gave him freedom; the ſecond manner was 
at firſt a conſular privilege, but was after- 
wards lodged in the city prætor, who by lay- 
ing a wand, called windi&a, upon the flave's 
head, ſet him free; upon which the lictor 
or ſerjeant uſed to ſtrike the ſlave, and then 
the publick notary regiſtered his name, and 
the reaſon of this freedom; ſometimes the 


' Romans turned their Nlaves round, and gave | 


them a box on the ear, and ſo let them go; 
thoſe who are freed the third way, or by 
will, ſhaved their head, and wore a cap, 28 a 


badge of their liberty ; they had alſo a white | 


habit, and a gold ring given them by their 
maſters, and likewiſe a new name added to 
the former; ſome were freed at ent-rtain- 
ments in private company, or by letter, but 
theſe enjoyed but à reſtrained and imperfect 

„the others a full and perfect one. If 
any perſon during his ſlavery had been ſtig- 
matized or branded for his miſb*haviour, or 
bad been thrown into goal upon ſuſpicion 3 if 
in this caſe he had confeſſed his fault, re- 
covered his maſter's favour, and was after- 


Wards manumiſed by him, he was called 


libertus dedititiugg and came only into the 
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Inveſt condition of liberty ʒ among the Arbe, 
nians, the ſlaves for a ſmall ſum, without 
the conſent of their maſters, might be made 
free; and ſometimes if upon an extraordinary 
occaſions, they behaved gallantly in thefield, 
the ſtate made them free; thoſe who were 
enfranchiſed uſed to change their name, or at 
leaſt clap a new ſyllable or two to it; they 
likewiſe altered their way of ſhaving. In Con- 
ant ine s time, he ordered, that all the 
deeds of manumifſion ſhould be figned in the 


church in the preſence of the congregation 


the biſhop bens alſo preſent, by the loeda 
or maſters as witneſſes, who bringing the 
inſtrument, defired the biſhop would conſent 
to the enfranchiſint his ſlave ; theſe manumiſ- 
ions were paſſed at the altar. There were 
alſo many other ways of doing the fame 
thing, both among the Jets and others, but 
not now practiſed; as in England, in the 
Congqueror's time, the maſter delivered them 
by the right-hand, to the viſcount in full 
court, ſhewing them the dcor, giving them a 
lance and a ſword, and proclaiming them free ; 
there were alſo ſeveral other ways uſed, as by 
charter, &c, 


MANUMI'T or MANUMISE, (V.)tomake 


free, or ſet at liberty. 


MANU'RE (S.) dung, foil, marl, lime, or 


any thing elſe that the huſbandman puts 
on his ground, to fatten, enrich, or im- 
prove it, | 
MANU'RE (V.) to plough, work, improve, 
or make land better by labour, dung, clay, 
lime, &c, mixed together as'the ground re- 
quires, which, according to the nature of the 
ſoil and purpoſe it is intended for, is very dif- 
ferent ; for in the North- Riding of Yorkſhire, 
where the ſoil is ſandy, they manure it with 
clay, and then it will bear barley, wheat, 
oats, &c. but without it it will bear nothing 
but rye ; this manure, as it is very ſtrong, 
will laſt uþwards of forty years; in bogęy or 
heathy ground, they uſe ſea-ſhells, as cockles, 
perriwinkles, &c. with good ſucceſs ; in the 
weſt of Eng/and, they uſe a brackiſh ſea- 
ſand, which is obſerved to quicken dead land, 
ſo that by this means that which would 
otherwiſe become the barreneſt part of the 
country, become the richeſt. | 
MANUSCRIPT (S.) a book wrote by the 
hand, and now it commonly means an origi- 
nal that was never printed. ; 
MA'NWORTH (S.) in our old Law, was 
the price or value of a man's head, every 
man according to his degree, being rated at a 
tain price, according to which ſatisfaction 
uſed to be made to his lord if any one killed 
MA'NY (S.) a great multitude or number. 
MAP (S.) a deſcription or projection of either 
the whole world or a part of it upon a plane, 
in which the fituation, figure, &c. of a 
country, both in reſpect to its own abſolute 


poſſeſlion of a particular ſpace, or in relation 
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to the bordering nations about ix, is ds ſerlded. 
MA'PLE (s.) a tree whoſe wood is uſed tor 
many purpoſes, eſpecially of ornament. 
M A'PPARIUS (8.) an officer among the Ro- 
mans, who in th: publick games ot the Cir- 
cus and Gladiators, &c. gave the ſignal for 
their beginning, by throwing an handker- 
chief, which he betore had received from the 
emperor, conſul, or other ſupream officer 
then preſent. a 
MARA'COCK (S.) among the F'srifts, is what 
they alſo call the paſſion flower. 
MARANA'THA (S.) the higheſt degree of 
-* excommunication. | , 
MAKA'SMUS 60 the phyſician's term for a 
. Now, continual fever, that conſumes or waſtes 
the body by degrees. 2 
MaRAU DING (S.) wandering about from 
place to place like ſoldiers, to get plunder, fo- 
rage, &c, - | 
RAVE'DIS (S.) a Spanſp copper coin, in 
value ſomewhat more than a French denier ; 
this is the general or national computative 
coin both in commerce and in their finances, 
though it is not very current itſelf among 
them; 63-of them make à rial of filver, 
and the piaſter or piece of eight rials contains 
504, and a piſtole 2016 ; ſo that an account 
of commodities of any conſiderable value will 
appear a monſtrous ſum to the ignorant; 
there were, and are, various ſorts of theſe ; 
as, the alphonſine, white, black, old, &c. 
maravedis, which are of different values; 
but without any additional appellation, the 
above are always meant and underſtood. 
| MARBLE (S.) a ſtone dug out of pits and 
quarries, hard, firm, and ſolid, that takes a 
beautiful poliſh, and is much uſed in the or- 
paments of. ſine buildings, as columns, al- 
tars, ſtatues; &c. there are abundance of 
different ſorts, which are denominated ſome- 
times from the country, and ſometimes from 
the colour; all forts, except the white, are 
opake, but that being cut into thin pieces or 
ſlices, becomes tranſparent. ; 
MARBLE! (V.) to paint or flain 
: imitation of the veins in marble, eſpecially 
upon 'the- edzes of books and paper, uſed to 
put within bibles, comman- prayer books, &c. 
and alſo to cover ſmall paper books to write 
in, ; 2 7 | 
RCASITE (S.) a metallick mineral, 
making, as it were, the ſeed or firſt matter 
ef metals, it being applied to every mineral 
body that has metallick particles in its com- 
tion. . . : 
MARCA'SSIN (S.) in Heraldry, is a wild 
- boar having its tail hanging dawn. 
MA*'RCGRAVE (S.) a German title equal in 
digaity to our marquis. 8 | 
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MARC (S.) according to the vulgar account 

i the third month of the year, but accord- 
ing to the civil and eccleſiaſtical account the 
Fc, rhe year beginning on the 25th day d 
5 We een 
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MAR 
this month ; thi aſa — repreſented 
this month by a man of a tawoy and fierce 

aſpect, with a helmet on his head, leaning 
upon a ſpade, holding the fign Aries, in hig 
right-hand, and almond bloſfums and cyong 
in his left, and a baſket of ſeeds on his arm; 
but it is to de noted, that theſe ſignatures ard 
not univerfal, and proper to all countries and 
climates ; in War, it is the going or moving 
of an army from one place to another. 
MARCH (v.) to move or go forward, as an 
army does; alſo ſpoken of or to a perſog 
that either is, or is ordered to be gone, or 
abſcond from the place of his ordinary reſi- 
dence, 1 M 
MA*RCHES (S.) the limits or boundaries 
that were former'y appointed and ſettled be- 
tween England ind Wales, and England and 


* 


Scotland. 
MA RCHET (S.) an ancient fine paid by the 
tenant to his lord upon the marriage of one of 
the tenant's daughters. This cuſſom ob- 
tained thronghout all Enzland, Wales, and 
Scotland, with ſome variation, and is ſtill iq 
uſe in ſome places as in the maner of Din. 
ver in Caermartbenſbire, the tenant pays the 
lord upon the marriage of his daughter 105. 
In Scotland and the North of England, the 
lord was impowered to lie with the bride the 
firſt night, which-cuſtom was abrogated by 
king Malcolm III. at the inftance of his 
queen, and inſtead thereof the tenant was to 
pay a mark to the lord. <p | 
MA'RCHIONESS (S.) the wife or lady of a 
- marqueſs. 534 
MA*RCHPANE (S.) a pleaſant confection or 
cake made of almonds) fugar, flower, &c. 
MARE (S.) a ſhe or femile horſe, a 
MA'RESCHAL or MA'RSHAL (S.) in the 
French Army, is a conſiderable dignity ; they 
are properly the ancient eſquires of the king. 
By their firſt inſtitution they had the com- 
mand of the vanguard, to obſerve the ene- 
my, and to chuſe proper places to encamp 
the army. Now they judge all military af- 
fairs by themſelves, or the'r lieutenants ; till 
the time of Francis I. their number was but 
two, who were allowed but 500 livres ot 
annum in war, and nothing in peace ; 
fince they are much increaſed in number, al- 
lowance, and honour; they are now the 
arbitrators of quarrel among the nobility ; 
their place depends abſolutely on the crown, 
nor can they de deprived during life, though 
the king may ſuſpend them from the exerciſe 
of their function; this henour'is not here- 
- ditary, but the reward of merit and great 
actions; there are various ſorts of them, 28, 
mareſebali of France, of the camp, mobs 
ecordingly are ſuperior in honour, dignity, 
——— EN 
MA RTO RIO (S.) a famous ſtatue in the city 
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of Rome, placed ſite to another called 
| Paſquin, upon which the anſwers to the fu. 
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MARK (S.) ſometimes Ggnifies a particular 
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libels fred upon Pafuis are likewiſe 
fixed or put. 


MARGENT or MARGIN (S.) the edge, 
' brim, or brink of any thing, as of a pond, 


river, &g. huteſpecially applied to the blank 
ſpace that'is left in printed or written books, 
either. for beauty or convenience gf writing 
obſervations or explanations, from thence 


called marginal notes. 


MARINE (A.) any thing belonging to the ſea, 


or ſea affairs, 


MA'RINER (S.) a ſeaman, failor, or one 


whoſe trade or employment is going to ſea, 


in order to tranſport goods or perſons from one 


country or nation to another, 


MA'RINES (S.) ſoldiers who are carried in 
* ſhips of war, to defend them againſt the ene- 


mies boarding them. 


ſort ot character put upon bales, boxes, 
cheſts, hogſheads, and other merchandize, to 
diſtinguiſh the goods of one trader from thoie 
of another; ſometimes they are certain 
ſtamps put upon ſilver vefſels to aſcertain 
their fineneſs, and upon knives, ſciſſors, ra- 
zors, &c. to ſhew who was the maker, and 
for many other purpoſes ; it is alſo the name 
of a man, and in particular of one of the e- 
vangeliſts, who was the diſciple and interpre- 
ter of St. Peter; ſome affirm he was one of 
the ſeventy, but forſook our Saviour upon 
hearing him ſay, Fobn vi. 5 5. Except ye eat 
the fleſh of the Son of Man, and drink bis 
blood, ye have no oe in you ; but St. Peter 
convincing him of his miſtake, he returned 
and continued ſtedfaſt in the faith, accompa- 
nying Peter to Rome, where he wrote his goſ⸗ 
pel. Authors are divided about the language 
that it was wrote in; ſome affirming, that as 
it was wrote at Rome, and for the uſe of the 
Chriſtians there, it was originally in Latin; 
others affirm it was Greek; but no great 
harm would ariſe, ſuppoſe we ſhould imagine 
that St. Mark, for the uſe of the Romans, 
made a Latin copy, and for others, a Greek 
one, &c. There is alſo a religious order of 
regular canons, foundedat Mantua by one Al. 
bert Spinola, a prieſt, towards the end of the 
12th century, called the congregation of St. 
Mark; alſo an order of knighthood in the re- 
e e of Venice, which is conferred only on 
thoſe who have done ſome extraordinary ſer- 
vices to the commonwealth; it is alſo the 
name of an old coin, in which fines, &c, of 
law are ſtill made, and the name retained, 


and is in value 13 f. 4 d. alſo a butt to aim 


or ſhoot at, or a guide to qo or perform ſome- 
thing b). 111 


MARK (V.) to diſtinguiſh one thing from an- 


other by ſetting ſome inſcription, character, 
&c, upon it; alfo a particular work taught 
to girls, whereby they make the ſeveral let- 
2 1 _ alphabet, in gay put upon the 
mily linen, to diſtinguiſh each perſon's from 
thios ef another's, 


MAR 
MARKET (S.) a place where all forts of 
goods and ptoviſions are publickly ſold, and 
theſe are ſometimes called fairs, eſpecially in 
Germany; ſometimes it means the vent, cal, 
or demand there is for any commodity ; for- 
merly, Bra#tan affirms; that one market ought 
to be diſtant from all others at leaſt fix miles 
| and a half, and one third of a half; but as 
the people increaſed, ſo did the privilege of 
keeping markets; and indeed now in cities 
and great towne markets are reſtrained to al- 
moſt proviſions only, every ſhop being a ſoxt 
of market for other manufactures; antiently 
it was cuſtomary to have moſt fairs and mar- 
kets kept on Sundays in the church-yards, 
becauſe of the great diſtance of the inhabi. 
tants, from thoſe places, ſo that the buſineſs 
of religion and trade was carried on t er 3 
and though this cuſtom was prohibited by ſe- 
veral kings, yet it was kept up till Hey 
VIth's time, when it was effectually ſup- 
preſſed ; there ate ſome remains of this prac- 
tice Mill in the moſt northern parts of the 
kingdom ; many laws, with ſevere penalties, 
have been made about regulating the markers, 
to prevent monopolizing, foreſtalling, and o- 
ther irregularities, which through negle& of 
being executed, occaſions too much of thaſe 
practices paſſing unpuniſhed. 
Clerk of the Market, an officer, whoſe 
buſineſs it is to keep a ſtandard of all weights 
and meaſures according to the king's ſtandard 
kept in the Exchequer, and to take care that 
all the weights and meaſures uſed in the mar- 
ket be agreeable. ** 4 
MARKET ABLE (A. commoc 
for its goodneſs and Ehn is ſaleable. 7 ** 
MA'RKET- JEW (S.) in Cornwall, a ſea-port 
town, with a bad harbour; it is a ſmall 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Thurſ- 
day; diftant from London 228 computed, and 
288 meaſured miles. 
MARL (S.) a ſort of fat, clayey, ſoft, ſoſſile 
earth, caſt on land to render it fruitful,” of 
various colours and qualities; it is ſometimes 
uſed in the making of lime, being burnt like 
other ſtone. ens OE BIEN 
MA*RLBOROUGH (S.) tn Wil:Pire, is an 
antient borough-town, that ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament, and is governed by a may- 
or, 12 aldermen, 24 burgeſſes, and other in- 
ferior officers; it is a town that has a pretty 
good ſhop-keeping trade, but not much of the 
manufacturing part; its market is weekly on 
Saturday; the river Kennet, made navigable 
by act of parliament, comes up to it; diſ- 
tant from London 62 computed, and 75 mea · 
ſured miles. | 1 
MA RLINE (S.) a ſmall line made of unt wiſt- 
ed hemp well-tarred, to ſeaſe the ends of 
ropes from farſing out; they alfo ſeaſe the 
ſides of the ſtraps at the arſe of the blocks 
they with this, and if a fail be ript out 
the bolt - rope (in caſt of hurry or cold 


weather, ſo as they cannot ſow it) they put 
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. merline through the oilet-holes, and faſten 
the bolt-rope and ſail together, 

MARLINE SPIKE (S.) a ſmall iron inſtru- 

ment, made on purpoſe to fplice ſmall ropes 
together, and to open bolt-ropes when they 

Do in the ſail. 

MA'RLOW. (S.) in Buchiagbamſbre, ſituated 

under the Chiltern or Cball-Hilli, near the 

Thames, over which it has a bridge; it is a 

pretty good borough-town, that ſends two 


256 computed, and 31 meaſured miles. 
MA*RMALADE or, MA'RMALET (S.) a 
_ pleaſant cooling confeftion made of the juice 
or pulp of various fruits, as plumbs, apri- 
cots, quinces, &c. boiled up with ſugar, &c. 
MA'RMORA ARUNDELIA'NA (S.) cer- 
tain tables of antient marble, whereon is car- 
ved a chronicle of Atheys 263 years before 
* Chriſt, preſented to the univerſity of 
/ Oxford, by the earl of Arundel, who procured 
them from the eaſt; in 1676 Dr. Prideaux 


publiſhed an account of all the inſcriptions.” | 


Er 


Amthony, and claims the title of patriarch 
of Antioch, and is always Peter, 
though his real name be Joby, &c. they 
reed their ſervice both in the vulgar language 


1 3% and in Latin, 
MAROQ'NING (S.) the putting a perſon a- 
10 ited iſland, 


hore on an 
OTICK STILE (S.) a peculiar manner 
+ of writing „ among 8 gay 
and merry, yer Gmple or natural, introduced 
1 and compleated by Youre god 

. ang, 
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members to parliament ; diſtant from Londen] 
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Letters E MARQUE (S.) are inſtruments au- 
thorizing the ſubjects of one prince to make 
repriaals upon, - or captures of the ſhips or 
ſubjects of another prince or country, upon 
account of that prince or country's not having 

made proper redreſſes or reparations of ſuch 
damage or captures that have been made u. 
on the ſhigs or ſubjects of the former, by - 
ſubjects of the latter. 

MARQUESS or MA'RQUISS (S.) an order 
of nobility between a duke and an earl, or 
count, firſt introduced by Richard II. who 
in the year 1337 created his favourite Robert 
Pere, who was then earl of Oxford, marquiſs 
of Dublin; the title given to a — 3 in 
writing is, The moſt noble, met honourable, 
and potent prince; and by the king he is call- 
ed, Our right tray, and intirely beloved 
couſin ; the ur is hereditary, and the el- 
deſt ſon, by the courteſy of England, during 
the father's life, is cal'ed eat or lord of a 
place, but the younger ſons are called lord Jobn, 
Thomas, Foſeph, Sc. a marguiſs's cap is the 
ſame with a duke's, but their coronets differ, 
a dukes having flowers and leaves, a mor- 
gui ſi's flowers or pyramids crowned or topped 
with pearls. 

MA'RQUETRY (S.) inlaid work, or fin-er- 
ing, being a plane of oak or well dried vr, 
covered with ſeveral pieces of fine hard wood, 
of various colours, in the forms of birds, 
flowers, knots, & c. and ſometimes inter- 
mixed with toxtoiſe-ſhell, mother of pearl, 
filver, &c, ſometimes it is compoſed of glaſs 
of various colours, and ſometimes of precious 
ſtones of curious marbles, and then it is called 


* 2 work. 

MA*RQUISATE (S.) the office, duty, go- 
vernment, authority, or eſtate that gives the 
tit le of marquiſs. 

MARR (V.) to ſpoil, hurt, prejudice, hinder, 
corrupt, deface, prevent, &c. : 
MARRIAGE (S.) that honourable contract 
that perſons of different ſexes make with one 
another, whereby they are qbligated to live 
in love and harmony together, and from 
whence ſprings the true benefit of kingdoms 
and commonwealths, by producing children 
for their continuance and encreaſe, whoſe pa- 
rents being known, are obliged to do their 
utmoſt, by all lawful methods, to maintain 
and educate them, without being burthen- 
ſome to the ſtate, To render this contract 
the more facred, moſt civilized nations ha vn 
accompanied it with ſeveral religious ceremo- 
nies, and made it the work of the prieſt ra- 
ther than the civil magiſtrate, to ſtrike the 
greater awe upon all preſent, and make them 
the more careful and fearful of breaking 
through the conditions ; the church of Rowe 
has carried it ſo far as to make it one of their 
ſacraments, and yet are ſo contradictious as 
to forbid all their clergy to marry. _ The 
Turks have three ſorts of wives, vir. legiti- 
mate ones, which they actually marry ; wives 
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zu kebief; - which they may hire for any ſet] 


time, and are at liberty to leave them again; 


and flaves, which they buy like any other 


commodity; certain degrees of conſanguinity 


are now forbid to marry, though originally}, 


they were unavoidably permitted; antiently 

the men received no portion with their wives, 
but rather bought them of their parents, or 
at l-aft made large preſents to them according 
to their abilities. 

Duty of Marriage, was an antient mulct, 
Bue, or obligation upon women, who held 
fees that required military ſer ice, to marry, 
that ſo their huſbands might rendet thoſe ſer- 
vices, and ſo indemnify the lords, which 
they themſelves could not do upon account of 
ther ſet; now it means all thoſe obligations 
that are mutually due from both ſexes that 
are married together. 

MA'KRIAGEABLE (A.) fit or of an age and 
ſtature ſuitable to marry, and is OY 
applied to virgins of about 14 or 15 years old. 

MA'RRIAGEABLENESS (S.) the ſtate or 
condition of a perſons for age, ſtature, 
health, &c. that makes them fit or ripe for 
marriage; | 

MA'RRIAGB MUSICK (s.) a fneering, 

banteting appel/ation for the crying of young 
children, by way of ridiculing that honoura-; 
ble ffate, | 

MA'RROQUIN (S.) the ſkin of a goat or 
ſome ſuch like creature, very frequent in the 
Levant, dreſſed in ſumac or galls, and then 
made of ſuch colour, as the artift pleaſes, 
whether it be red, yellow, blue, &c. vul- 
garly called Moraceo leather. 

MA RROW (S.) the choice, delicious, fat, 
ſuet, or oily ſubſtance contained in the cavi- 
ties of the bones of moſt creatures, eſpecially 
the large thigh, ſhin, or other bones that are 
confiderably hollow; alſo the beſt or choicefi 
part of any book; ſpeech, &c; or the moſt 
uſeful part of a ſcience, &c. is called the 
marrow of it. 

MA RRV (V.) to enter into contract, or 
take a woman to wife according to the rites, 
ceremonies, or cuſtoms of any particular peo- 
ple or nation. 


MARS (S.) among the antient Heatbent, was| 


called the god of war; he was by them ſaid 
to be the ſon of Juno, who brought him 
forth by touching a flower that was thewn 
her by Flora; this is feigned to be done by 
her out of revenge, becauſe Jupiter her huſ- 
band begat Pallas out of his brain without 
her. Mars is ſaid to be born in Wracia. 
The poets ſpeak of his amours with Venus, 
the goddeſs of Love and Beauty, and of their 
being ſurprized by Yulcan her huſband ; the 


antient idolaters facrificed a horſe, a wolf, 


and a dog, to Mars; among the Chymiſts 
they expreſs iron by Mars; the Aftronomers 
make kim the third planet deſcending in or- 
der, of a hot and dry nature, finithing his| 


9 


revolution in almoſt 12 years; he 


MAR 


ſun for his center, fo that when he is acroni · 
cally oppofite to him he ſeems to be below 
him, nearer the earth, and appears almoſt as 
big as Yenus, having a greater parallax than 
the ſun, v/2# four minutes at ſome times, 
ſo that when he is in the loweſt apſi of his, 
orb, we find a great intention of heat if it 
be ſummer, and a great temifliva of cold if 
it be winter, and the contrary when he 'is 
in his apogzon, the diſtance between them 
being computed at 1690280 miles; the A. 
trologers call him the lefler infortune, as 
being an enemy to human nature upon account 
of the heat- and drineſs of his qualities; "and. 
with them fignifies military men, furgeons,' 
ſmiths, &c, and of diſeaſes, ſuch as proceed 
from aduſt choler, and heat of blodd, as a- 
cute fevers, yelldw-jaundice, ſmall por, &c. 
with the Heralds, it fignifies gules or red. 
MARSH (S.) any low lands that are frequently 
overflowed with the waters of the neighhour- 
ing ſeas or rivers, and which when the water 
is out is commonly very fertile, occaſioned 
by the ſlime, ooze, &c. chat is waſhed in 


upon it, 

MA'RSHAL (S.) in £ngland, thete are 
officers called by this name, that are of 
ferent ſorts and authorities, the chief where- * 
of is the car! marſhal of England, who is 
one of the great officers of the ctown, that 
takes cognizance of all mattets of war and 
arms, determines contracts concerning deeds 
cf arms upon land, aud matters raing 
war within the realm, which cannot be de- 
termined by common law, in which he uſu- 
ally proceeds according to the civil law ; this 
office is hercditary, and has for many age 
been in the houſe of Norfolk. Aaken he 
had ſeveral courts under him, but now only * 
the Marfbalſea, where be may ſit in judg- , 
ment againſt criminals offending within the 
verge of the court; there are other inferior 
officers of this name, as mar foal of the juſtices 
in eyre, marſhal of the King*s-Beach, who 
has the cuſtody of the priſon called by that 
name. Knight Marſhal is an officer of the 
Mar fbalſea, under whom are the mare 

men, who are properly the King's bail, 
and arreſt in the verge of the court, when 
a warrant is backed by the board of Gren- 
Cloth; alſo in the Army, there is an inferior 
officer belonging to every company, called 
this name, and ſeveral others, as —_— 
marſhal, Ce. 

MA*RSHALLING (S.) the ordering or ar 
ranging things or perſons in the proper man- 
ner, ſo as to anſwer the purpoſe they are de- 
ſigned for 3 in Heraldry, it is the diſpoſing all 
perſons and things in all manner of folemai- 
ties, whether feſtival or mournful, ſuch as 
coronations, inſtalments, marriages, burials, 


ſpoſing of coat-armours per- 
taining to diſtinet families, and of their can- 
tingent ornaments, with their parts and ap- 


| MAR 
b gapigmances.in their proper places in one and 
1 e thield or eſcutcheon. 

WAYS LSEA (S.) the court of reſidence 
of the marſhal of any priſon, called by this 


MARSHFIELD (s.) in Gloucefterfoire, 4 
| ll town, whoſe market is weekly on 

. _ Thurſday ; beie the cloathing manufacture 

is cartied vigorouſly on; diſtant from Lon- 
den 84 computed, and 102 ſured miles. 

MART (S.) a free, . open 2 for all per- 
. Jons to buy and fell commodities in, but more 
l applied to thole German towns where 
. the t fairs are kept, as Frankfort, &c. 

MA'RTEN or MA'RTERN (S.) a ſmall 
creature that has a very rich fur, and whoſe 
dung has a muſky ſcent. 

MA'RTIAL (A.) ſomething belonging to war; 
with Chumifts, it is ſome preparations of iron, 
,or impregnation of ſteel. 

MARTIAL LAW (S.) the law of war or 
. arms depending upon the king's pleaſure, 01 

his lieutenant in times of war, for the king 

never makes any laws in times of peace, but 
by common conſent in parliament, but in 
„War he uſeth abſolute powers but of late 
years even this power hath been veſted in the 
Lias, or his generals, by act of parliament, 
under certain reſtrictions. | 

MARTIN or MA'RTINETS (S.) a bird of 
the ſwallow kind; alſo a fort of pear fo 

, 


called. 

MA'RTINATE . 2 cant name for being 
tranſported into foreign plantations, or: 
on) ary from a perſon's e for! 


miſdemeanors. * 
MARTIN OG Al. (S.) a leather thong faſtened 
at one end of the girt under a horſe's belly, 
und at the other end to the muſrole to hinder 
bim from rearing. - 

 MA'RTINMAS or MARTLEMAS (s.) 
dhe festival of St. Martin obſerved on the 

_ .Fith day of November, in the north of 
England, and in Scotland, is one of the quar- 


M. AS 


MA'RTYR, (S.) one who undergoes all man- 
ner of ſeverities, and even death itſelf, for 

| the proſeſſion or defence of certain doctrines, 
which he really. ſuppotes, or at leaf} openly 
declares to be true, The word properly fig- 
niſies a witneſs, and in this ſenſe it is uſed 

for thoſe who at firſt were perſecuted for vin- 
dicating.the truth of the facts contained ip the 
goſpel, relating to the miracles, death, re- 
ſurrection, &c. of Jeſus Chriſt, and after- 
wards for all thoſe who ſuffered any hardſhips 
or inconveniences upon account of the Chriſ- 
tian religion, though it is alſo applied to the 
firm adherers to vice; as we lay, he or ſhe is 
one of Vent 8s martyrs, who by a diſſolute 

manner of living loſe their lite by means of 
the foul diſeaſe; ſo a perſon that kills himſelf 
by exceſſive drinking, is called a martyr of 
Bacchus, Cc. Nen 

MA RTV R (V.) to torment, afflict, grieve, 

or puniſh any perſon cruelly for the fake of 

religious opinions onlv. 

MA'RTYRDOM (S.) the evil, pain, or o- 

ther inconvenichce that any perſon ſuffers for 


ons, eſpecially religious ones. 
MARTYRO'LOGY- (S.) a catalogue or hiſ- 
tory of ſuch perſuns as have ſuffercd for the 
profeſſion of any religious principles, and js 
particularly underſtood of the periecutions and 
ſufferings of the firſt proſeſſors of Chriſtianity 
under the heathen kings, emperors, or ſtates 
they lived in ; it is alſo applied to the parti- 
cular ſufferings of particular profeſſions, as of 
the Proteſtaats under Popiſh governors, &c 
In theſe hiſtories ate inferted the names of 
the perſecutors, and the perſecuted, with 
the reaſon why, the manner how, and time 
when, &c. k 

MA'RVEL (v.) to wonder, be ſurprized, or 
aſtoniſhed at, tu adraire or expreſs great ſur- 
prize at a thing. 3 
MA'RVELLOUS (A.) ſtrange, wonderful, 
ing, uncommon, &c. 


der days or times of reckoning for their rents, St. MARY (S.) ſometimes means the Virgin 


wages, &c. 
MA*RTLETS 67 in Heraldry, are birds 
* whoſe feet are art, that they can ſeldom 


de ſeen, and their wings ſo long, that they 
could not riſe if they pitched upon a level or 
lain, for which reaſon'they light only upon 
High places, as tops of trees, &c. that they 
may take flight again by throwing, rhem- 
ſelves off; it is alſo uſed for pidgeons with 
their feet eraſed or torn off, as a mark of 
diſtinction for a fourth brother of a family. 


or mother of Chriſt, and ſometimes ſome o- 
ther perſon, the church of Rae has thought 
fit to dignify with this character; there ate 
alſo many orders, both religious and military, 
that go by this name. 1 
MARYBO'ROUGH (s.) the chief town in 
the Queen's county in the province of Lein- 
fer, tends two members to parliament, has 
a weekly market on Thurſdiy, sud f 
. S. W. by W. of 
Dublin. 


" MA'RTNETS (S.) in a Ship, are ſmall line: M ASC HII. (S.) this word or term is often 


F that are faſtened to the legs on the leetch of 
the ſail, and appear like crow-feet, the fail 


being reeved through a block the top- 
maſt head, and ſo comes down by the maſi 
to the deck; the uſe of them is to bring that 
part of the leetch of the fail which is next to 
the yard-arm, up cloſe to the yard when the 


found in the titles of the Pſalms, and ſignifies 
an inſtructor; but ſome think it was only 
the name of an inſtrument, or of a tune 
thoſe pſalms were played upon or ſung to ; 
ſome ſay, that at the finging or repeating 
thoſe pſalms, the Jetus expounded or explain- 


fail is fardelled ; jome great ſhips have them 
uo the rop-ſails and fprit-@is. | 


6d thaw, bus the Kin debe tow 


the ſake of protefling any doctrines or opini- 
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ſach words 2s have not E feminine to termi- 
nate them, ae called maſculine rhymes ot 
_ verſes, 


MASH (S.) # mixture or compoſition made of | 
ingredients upon fundry occaſions, as | 


| fora horſe a maſb is made of bran, bot wa- [MA 
- ter, &c; 
MASH (V.) to mix well , to tho» 
. "Foaghly wet grain, &c, with hot water; as 
| in Brewing, after the liquor is pou 
"the malt, it is the firring or wining the 
grain often in the liquor, that part 
may be thoroughly wetted or ſoaked, fo that 
te virtue or ſpiriz of the grain may go into 
the Jiquor, &c. 
-MA'SHAM (s.) in the North- Riding of N- 
| fry wok ence, ati iow 
weekly onWedneſday, but it is now on 
y ; Giſtant from Landes 165 computed, 
nn cover Agile, kay 
ret excu pretenees, 
————— —— — 
ment for the ladies to wear over their faces 
in bot weather) &. and ſometimes means | 
an entertaintwent, or ſort of ball or play, 


where perſons themſelves under un+ 
couth ſoft of e. in Arc bitechure, 
thoſe pleces of grote — ſculpture or ſatyrfaces 


4 — up. and and adorn freezes, pannels of 


Hors, keys of archer, and other vacant | 


places, ate ſo called. 
MAsLIx (SH) s mixture of wheat, corn, and 
rye together, cr bread made of ſuch mixture, 
alk maſlin bread, 
A'SON *($:) "a workinan einployed' und 
te direQtion of an architect, . 
part of any large” building; as of a church, 
_ public hall, palace, &t. There is an an- 
. tient ſociety called free and accepted maſons, 
either from ſome extraordinary k no 
tdey are ſuppoſed to be maſters of, nus 
, the firſt founders were of that profeſſion z they. 
are now very confiderable, both for numbers. 
and character, being ſcatterei} all over Curope, 
and confiſting of the greateſt men for learning | 
 andingenuity, whoſe principal ſecret is fo ſa-· 
_ , Credly kept, that none but thoſe of the ſo- 
* Ciety know What it is, and which ſhews by 
* thefriendly offices, that they continually ex. 
kibit, eſpecially towards one another, it is 


MAS 


which their enemies charge them with. 
MA'SONRY (8) the art of ondering and pre=" 


—— var eg gs belonging 


=> 

Tr (S.) ) ok die of d or 
commentary the Bible by the Fewi/h 
doctors, in w are inſerted the various 
readings, the form that every word is met 
with throughout the Bible ; alſo the number 
of verſes, words, ata gms” vu 


— the Hebrew Bible from the 
_ t were crept into it in the Babylo- 
wid captivity, divided the canonical books 
into 22 in number, and theſe into chapters 
bs 
UE (S.) a diſguiſe or covering for the 

_ to prevent a perſon's being Known, 
and "alſo to keep off the ſun, wind, &c. in 
Arcbitecture, thoſe carved ornaments: that 

reſent hideous faces, c. are called moſques. 
MASQUE (V.) to diſguiſe, hide, or conceal 

under a cover, „ Ke. | 
MASQUERAD (S.) a ſort of carnival or 
libertiniſh diverſion, where perſons of all ages, 
qualities, and ſexes meet together — 

ra ome gp — — and 

commit very 

MASS (S. ſometimes means a great heap 
of matter, and ſ. the matter of any 
body cohering with it, or moving e 
ns, along with it, and ſometimes 


church of Rome; at this time, it figni 
hst they call che 2 
body and blood of our Saviour Jefus CThriſt, 
which is offered upon the altar 
cies of bread and wine. When the prayers 
are ſung by the chorifters, and all the mag- 
nificence of ceremonies- is uſed, it is called 
bigh maſez but when the ptayers are only 
lainly , or rehearſed without AnnE, 
is called ow m’, 

MA'SSACRE (V.) to kill, murdet,or deſtroy 
people in PET — —— ſorprize, 
und upon very flight or groundleſs occafions 
Aae with the Papifts for religion, 
as the ro_ rn of the 


| 
: [MA'SSACRE: 692 » publick deftruQicn by 
| 


fre, ſword, &c; of a great number of peo- 
ple an cool blood, commonly for the ſake of 
ſome religious opinions. 

MASSA'LIANS (S.) a ſect that peſtered the 
church in the fourth century about 36 1, 
who alſo were called Euchiter, who affirmed. 
that prayer alone was ſufficient inflead of all 
other good works; their authorities were cer- 
tain monks. of Meſopotamia, who growing 


Teen j 
© 4 [FTI MN 


— work, which at that 
| Rr ume 


7 


41 


enly 
or e ion of any — mixed fort 
| r 


the == | | 


Ld 


- 


7 that is ton hort ſor order. 


| + ASD .) che uit of the oak, beech, chef: 
in a Ship, is that large tree | 


— N "WW \ A & PR * 
y - . p 
—— oa 
4 - , 6 . - 
Med. 3 - 
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MAS 
eme was 2 confderable part of —— 
pline, pretended that prayer alone 

- - Nrengch — 92 12 
tie devil to flight, 2 4. ey 
maintained alſo, that every man had two 


A Mauls; one of which was celeſtial, the othet | 


u devil . forced out by pr 291 — 
were prophets, 
2 trinity with their corporeal eyes, | 
and that they became ſo far like unto God, 
- that in ſuch condition they did not fo much 
us ſin in their thoughts ; to theſe they added 
many other errors, imagining the Holy 
Obo deſcended viſibly upon them, eſpecia liy 
at the time of their ordination, when th 
5 | danced, as they pretended, upon the devil, 
- - which accaſiaritd | them to. be called Enthu- 
-- Kafts, or perſons 
alms to any but their own diſſolved 
marriages, and perſuaded children to leave 
theit parents to follow them; the men wore 
their hair long like women, and went in 


— magnificent robes z 2 oftus 


W . an edict againſt them, aud the bi- 


in a council, aun 427, ordered, that 

by reaſon af. their frequent relapſes, they 

* Thouki be no more admitted, whatever pro- 
miſes of repentance they ſhould make. ' 
MA'SSETERS (8) ſhart, thick, and tendi- 
nous muſeles of the lower jaw, which with M 
ce aſſiſtance of the temporal, muſcles they 


rr ide, the left We | 


LF 


"ward. 
| MA'SSIVE. or MA'SSY (A.) heavy, os, 


+. weighty, ſhort, thick, ſtrong, robuſt 5 in“ 


| ArchiteFure, a maſſy pillax or column is one 

- MASSONE' or MA'SSONED (A.) in Heral- 
* 2. is When an ordinary is repreſented by a 
E 


A 38 PRIEST Ger ty 
or particular altar, who ſiys a eertain nu 

4 e 
N a perion of deceaſed 


- nut-trees, &c. in 
54 Ne for the cordage and 
fails ta be faſtened to; and theſe are variouſly 

'F — — according to the part of the ſhip they 
- are put in, as the maia · maſt, the fore-wuft, 
— 5. and becauſe in, large ſhips 


- No one tree dan be got large, tall, and ps fought 10 


enough to make the maſts, and likewiſe they 
| would be tod cumbetſome to manage, hich 


are therefare-made ig parts or joints, hic 


ſeparately are alſo c ed maſts, as the Main- | 


maſt, main-top-maſt, main-top-gallant- 
wo, . which three compoſe only What is 


; ly the main-maſt, which is uſyally | 


2 a in length of the breadth of the ſhip 


moltiplicd by 3, and that gives the length of 
che e in det; ihe others are proportioned 


for bad giving 


MAT 


r (pG hate goloomans qurkder 
owner, of proprietor there 


MA'STERLESS(A. )annily, diforderly, un- 
ONS po alſo one unt of place or — 4 
ASTER-FiECE (S.) 4 very curious 
formance, or deficate piece — 
alſo n for a perſon 


to do. 
MA'STERSHIP 680 ithe- office, authority, 
quality, or digniry of him that aQts' a6 a 


maſter, head, or commander. 
MASTICA'TION '(S:) the act of —— 

n the food in one” g mouth with the 
MA'STICATORIES 680 ee that be 
ing chewed in the mouth excite the ſaliva 
freely, — —— pepper, ſage, role- 


mary, * 
MA'STICK 8 che gum af he litre, 
uſed upon many vecefionss , 
MA'STICOT or MASTICOQTE 8) a good 
light yellow colour for painting, y 
to make green by mixing blue with it; this 
© colour grinds very freely and — and bears a 


good body. 
MAS TIFF (S.) © dog-of the large breed, 
kept by people who have large yards before 
their houſes, / av a ſary of dafunce agalnit 
-thieves climbing over the wall, | 
MAT (S.) a uſeful, flat; broad piece of wear- 
ing made of ruſhes or firaw, and ſome of them 
very beautiful by the mixture of variety of 
| —— uſed to lay in the entries 
of houſes to clean the ſhoes on, others in 
chambers for warmth, others on the table ta 
ſet the diſhes of meat on, aud others to line 
walls, pack up —_ buroes, 2 other 
Furious moveables; in a Ship, thoſe plat: 
that are made of ſinnet and-thrums to keep 
the cordage fat, arg ſa eal ed ;; alſo the con · 
| | traction of the name Martbery. 
MATCH (S.) among the (Gunners, 1 a bert of 
r 
light it will barn regularly and gradually till 
it is all burnt out z it is uſed for firing of 
- match-locks muſkets, and great guns; it is 
_ alſo laid in mines that are to blow up ſo many 
hours aſter it iz laid down z alſo pieces of cards, 


wile thoſe who bbſy themſelves 40 perſuade 
men to marry, are called match-maker: ; al- 
{ a bout at cock-fightipg is calkd a march j 
alſo the making an agreement qo fight or ply 
at any exerciſe, is called a watch. 
MATCH (V.) to couple, compare, or make 


— 


chin which fer 2 length 3 
on Le r 


one thing like to oer. alſo ta marry, & 
Fixe in martlage, &. | 
' MA'TCHABLE 


* wy » = 


a. * ©. 


SES. 7 8A 8528 7 


1 


MAT 
MNTCHANE ) =; appt be equalled 
MATCHES (4c) tan de <qualized, 


that is beyond any compariſon, 
MA'TCHLESSNESS (S.) the condition ol 
232 ene cannot be 
goodne(s or badneſo. * 
A a companion or aſſiſtant, and is 
py 2 for the officers in a merchant- 
below the maſter, _ 
MA 20150 (S.) a fooliſh enquiry into 
matters ot things too high, above, or be- 
— the capacity or underſtanding of the en- 


Dora MA'TER(S/)a membranceor ſkin flick- 
- ing cloſ to the ſkull on the inſide in ſome 
Places and covers the brain and cerebellum 
immediate! 


Pio MATER ( 8.) a ſkin n | 


cloaths the brain and cerebellum, is very 
of blood-veſlels, and is ſuppoſed-to keep in 
the fpirits bred there. 

MATE'RIA MEDICA (s.) all thoſe medi- 
cines that are any ways uſed either for the 
cure or prevention of, diſeaſes, wounds, &c. 

MATERIAL (A.) whatever is made or com- 
poſed of matter or ſubſtance ; alſo any bu- 
2 — of conſequence, value, or 


MATERIALISTS (8.) a ſet that maintain- 
ei that God did not originally make matter, 
| but that it exiſted eternally, and that he 


only gave it particular forms, according to 


the uſe or purpoſe he defigned/it for, 
MATERIA'LITY (8) the being made or 

compoſed of matter; alſo the fignification or 

valuableneſs of any buſineſs. 
MATERIALNESS (S.)the ſtate or condition 


| of any thing of moment, conſequence, or | 


weight, 
MATERIALS (S.) the matters of which any 
thing is made, built, or compos d. 
MATE'RNAL (As) foronthing belonging to a 


mother, motberly, kind, or afleftionate. | 


MATH (S. a country word, fignifying ſome- 
| times the graſs, and mes mowing or 

_ -cuttingdown the graſs. 
Latter. Math, is a ſecond 8 Ec. 
deer hay made from grown after a firſt 


8 8 and therefore is uſed 


med ately. 
eat een 
ing or appertaining 


pertaining to the ma | 
MATHEMA'TICKS (S) wich — = 


mean all ſorts. of learning or diſcipline, but 
even then, as well as now, in a more parti- 


manner it was reſtrained to thoſe arts 


That art immediately concerned about num - 
. 

It will be n ways romantjck to affirm, this 
or rather theſe ſciences, were known 


*% » 


MAT 


from whence ſo many furprieing ronclufions 
numerical, optical, and mechanical, have 
taken theirriſe, The general diviſion is brſt 
into ſpecntative matbematicia, which is only 
concerned about the ratio, proportion, 
| erties of numbers and figures 2 
various eombinations z the ſecond i called 
practical mathematicks, which reduces and ap- 
- plies the ſeveral rules found out by ſpeculation 
to particular arts and purpoſes, as the com- 
puting the intereſt of money, the value of 
—— the diſtance of places, the quantity of 
land or liquor contained in a field or | 
&c. and theſe particular branches go under 


. n as arithmetick, ſurveying, 


gauging, &c. 
MATHEMATTCIAN (S.) a perſon ſtudious 
and practiſing, and well · ſkilled in the mathe 
maticks, eſpecially the ſpeculative or demon- 
ſtrati ve parts. 
MA TINS (S.) that ſervice, or thoſe prayers 
that are performed firſt in the morning, or 
| beginning of the day in church. 
MATRA'LES (S.) a feaſt of the goddeſs A- 
tuta, which the Romans kept upon the 1 1th 
of June, when none but the Raman ladies en- 
—1——— goddeſs to ſaeri - 
fice 3 they took 2 flave along with them, 
whom they beat with their fiſts, berauſe Io, 
who was the goddeſs, being the wife of Atha= 
- mas king of Thebes, had been jealous of a 
ſlave whom her huſband loved ; there was 
alſo another particular ceremony (obſerved, 
the ladies taking with them their fiſters chil= 


__ for whom they prayed,” and not the 


MA'TRASS * ) with the Chymifts, is a bolt < 
jo long ſtraight - neck d veſſel of giaſs 
tted to the noſe of aun alembick, which 
are ſometimes called receivers. in diſtillati- 
— mat or quilt. to ly under er e 


upon 2 
MA TRICE (S.) with: Dyers,/iv applied to the 
five fimple colours from whence all the reſt 
may be compoſed, vim. black, way dive, 
red and yellow. 
MA'TRICES (S.) with the Letter Founders, 
are the copper moulds in which are ſtamped 
or punched the letters wanted, and which 
| being fixed in an iron or ſterl moold to pour 
the melted liquour in, and ſo contrived, that 
bail to the face of the letter there is alſo à neck 
or tern caſt about I of an inch long, more 
or leſs, as occafion or the fancy of the printer 
or uſer may require, © ” 
MA'TRICIDE (s.) this term in both 
to the murderer of his mother, and alſo to 
the act of mu of a mother. 
r (S.) a eatalogte, roll, 0 14 
— names of any 8 
and particular'y of a college or 
1 ſcholars or 22 ts in lan- 


: 


made the fundrydivifions, ſob - diviſione, 


uuprovements that ade now in being, © 
AM 0 


to the Artedilutidaworld ; but later 9 


es, A * rrry ane ſcience, &c., 
"whence in which the new - 
bg ord; WS, 1 $3 admit ted 


3 = 


- 
1 * 


TEE MAT 


5 Amitted member are inſerted are called ms- 


trieular books. 

MATRTCULATE (v.) to regiſter or enter 
in the book or roll of » company or body of} 
men, but more 
- entering or — of Shy ing: in 


MAW 

T * 
PP 
; as ſtoves for grapes, &. alſo to bring ſores to 
7 &c. or "brig. Gpurto in law. 


MATURATION 8. ; ie the 
&, J in — 


univerſity. ſeveral proceſſes of 
MATRICULA'TION (s.) the act of regiſter-| alſo the of 'raw fruits ga At 
8 a perſon in proper | hrocn, by laying han tor rand, &c. 
liſts or books, {| alſo the 3 or promoting 
MATRIMO'NIAL (A.) ſomething belonging of a . 
or a ining to marriage. MATURE (A.) ripe, perſect, full-grown. 
MA*TRIMONY (s.) che act or fate of mar- MATU'RENESS or MATURITY (s.) 


or wedlock. 


MATRIX (5. the womb of every female, | om 


whether human or animal, where the fatus | 


nouriſhment und form, Ec. 
MA RON (S.) in general, Ggnifies any mar- 
. ried woman, or the mother of children; and 
' Ffometimes ines one who has the care and 
direction of the linen, and children's victu- 
als, &c. in an hoſpital; and in a Law Senſe, 


ſuch grave experienced women that are ſum- | 
popu wen rad ard et nate do caſe of uch liquor over 


- = woman'criminal that pleads her being quick 


ere 95 be. — 


horizo — 
[MAU'DLIN (A.) half drunk, gn Gck- 


K- e by wo 


= 
* 


l 
MAU'GRE (A.) 3 or in full oppoſ- M 
Wich child, in bar of execution of the ſen- den de will, force, dercy, or inclnato 
tence, or at Jeaſt for the forbearance thereof} of a perſon. 
, till der delivery, are called a jury of ma- MAUL(Y.)e hos, bx, or bang rely; ; 
front. alſo to make a | 
MATRONA'LIA.or MATRONA'LES (s.) | MAU'LKIN (C ſcarecrow 2 _ figure 0 
** a feaſt celebrated by the Reman ladies on the up to fright away the birds from eating M 
firtof' March, in honour of the god Mars, a gaydener's fruit, &c-' alſo a rude, ſlovenl), 
ho they imagine had the power of making] young wench ; alſo abaker's mop, &c. with *2q 
dr increafing' their ney. which he cleans his oven. 
MATRO'SSES- (S.) in War, a on of fol- | MAU'L-STICK (s.) the ſmall cane or flick =. 
n n. degree] that a. painter reſts his hand on while be M 
under the gunners, and who "Afi hem tn paints. * 
-raveciing, firing, loading, &c. they carry MAUND (S.) » baſket to put vt or gate 
Fa fire-locks, and attend the ftore-waggons as a e's ware in, called a fieve, ſome- 24 
c. | times a hamper, &c. = 
MA'PTED (a.) wrought or wore like a MAU'NDAY THURSDAY (8) the Ther- M 
mat; alſo covered or encloſed with mats 5| day before Enfler,-on which the king waſhes 4 
- alſo' entangled or confuledly mixed together, the feet of certain poor people, and gives 4 
22 a boy's hair that has been tumbling in the] them large charities of money, food, and 1 
_ and that is alſo mixed with much dirt}  raiment.” | T. 
andTweat, MAU'NDER (v.) to Cold, grumble, quar- 64 
MATTER (S.) the ſubſtance wherecf rel, mutter, find fault, &c. alſo the cant 44 
ching is made, or the ſubject upon whi "word for to beg. i 
un thing ia wrote q with the Philoſophers, it MAUSO'LEUM (s.) a ſumptuous tomb, or W 
i che common, ſolid, divifible, paſſive fub-} magnificent monument erected over the = 
2 "Nance, of which thing in nature is} corpſe, or to the memory of ſome perſon LE 
formed, and which is endowed with different] deceaſed, conſiſting of rich architecture, and i 
0 5 — OY matter is}, a large panegytick upon the —_— «1 
modified or , " troduced by Artem:fia, 'ng 1 
1 ature i900 oy tn — of "AD age a = oben ban =P 
tha and p. of either, n erected ſuch k curious and ſtately monument, M 
r 0 
wor 4 
ow corrupted ſub- MAW. (S.) the-ventricle of the ſtomach, ot 4 
ee 1 
6 fickiſh, queer, = 
beer 25 ene ont of older. M. 
, [MAW KISHNESS $) diſorder, or Skis — 
eee feiat, v4 
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MAWKS 


Lo 
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Frits 17 
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dut, and lying ſometimes under ſtones, &c. 


ay Gains (S.) diverſions and ſports of 


MAY'OR (% (5+)- the chief magiſtrate of bent 


MAY 
MAWRS[S,) ſpoke of an vomannerly, l. . 
hav'd young woman, or 


&. Ma Ws er Sr. MAD 7 in Corn- 


M E A 


ill-be- MAVORAL TV ts.) the time chat porn, 
| — the of, * — the, 15 
a mayor. 


MAY'ORESS. 5 the domes a_1N2YOTs 


MAXYLLA the jaw, 4 8 
called the 1 N 8 


(oper Jams cen . b ation ini 


MA'XIM . a proverbial hy 88 

rule ſor {Ar warp To 
and in Mathematics, it is "Game with 
propoſition, generall 


7 


axiom, or a ſelf-evident 
known, and received by all who have the 
. ET. MI'NIMIS (s.) a particu- 
a 
lar fort or kind of fluxions, by which a 
© great number of very difficult mathema- 
—_— preg are very eafilly and pen 


ly ſolved 
MA'XY (S.) omong the Tin-Miners, is the 
ſame with weed in Gardeners among flowers, 
or dead vein —— it being 
| | © fort of marcaſite that the load or vein de- 


— into. | 


| gerveſs 


' cambrick ſewn won; th the frei 


days ſhirts, are called Maxarines. 


MA'ZARINE BLUE (S.) a dark, or ceep 
blue colour, 

MAZE (s.) in Gardening, the ame with wil 

or a place compoſed with abundapce 

of artificial turnings, and intricated windings z 

alſo ſurprize, aftoniſhment, fright, or won 


MA'ZZAROTH (S.) the Choldee name fig 
b uſed Fob xxxviil. 32, for a ca- 
MEAD (s. pleaſant Kquor compoſed of be- 
e boiled together, in which is 


with * after it ĩs fully ſettled and fine, in 
bottled off for drinking; alſo the contraction 
if rap or land kept on. purpoſe * 

&c 

MEA bow (S.) a field or paſtute - land that 
yields graſs for feeding cattle immediately, and 
while growing, and alſo for hay, &c. for the 
winter-ſtore. 

.MEA*GERNESS (S.) leanneſs to a great de- 


MIT (4. — * in fleſh 
nee A 


with 2 | MEAL (S.) the flour of wheat-corn Bnely | 


' te CR ot, haw-thorns 
und blue-bottles 3'o6 his head a garland 4 
white and damaſk roſes, „e 
| a on 
— bon nightingale finger 
MAT-FLV (S.) an inſet called alſo a water · 
cricket, which being bred in tha water creep 


near the banks, by the heat of the ſun be» 
© conhes'a 


dancing and merriment uſed at the beginning 
of the month of May ; alſo the . 
naught, or making a mock of a 

— — — 

or laughing-ftock of a 


cities or towns , and to ſome, as of 
' London, York and Dablin, the title of lord i 


ground and fifted ; alſo ſo much viftuals as a 
perſon eats at one time ; alſo a ſet time for 


MEA LA T (A.) any fort of HI a gears. - 
ples,. &c. that eat dry and floury, and that 
are not tart and juicy, &c. 

MEALY-MOU'THED (A.) ops chat 8 
faint-hearted, baſhful, or afraid to ſpeak his 
mind freely. 

MEAN A) ordinary, indifferent, of ſawll 
value, in condition or geg, 

MEAN (S.) the middle; in the Matbematichs, 


eee e man things hk ma 
linear. 


MEANDER (S.) the name of a famous river 


in Phryg/a, faid to have 600 turnings and 
. windings. in its courſe ; alſo any n 
e watte 0c bole vice 


added to them, duripg the time — 
tinuance in their office, 


1 "MEANING 


8 
M EA 
eee ee, bi, e 


MEA'NNESS (.) Votet of c | 
dition, ſwallnefs of value, indifferency of be 
8 fordidneſs of manners, or 

of extraction. | 

MEANS (s.) methods, ways, een. f 
to do or feta ting 3 al beet in called de ug meatns arinainey or the 
come, wealthy or fortune of a perſon 3 alſo] urinary paſſages,” &c. 
certain numbers produced by re; 5, 4 e 80. the noiſe or erying ofa 


number into itſelf, NN 

__ Self, and that again into it ei the MECHANICAL or MECHA'NICK (A) 
© bers taken between unity, 6 | ſomething performed by the hand, 27 
der ſo produced, are called continual means. out fenſe, reaſon, or intelligence in 
1 3, 9, $1, 6881, where 3, 9, $1; ate. 
continual means between 1 1 or 3, 

ut between 1 and 31, &c. 
* * MEER (S.) metimes means s 
field, ſometimes a land- mark, 
” or 7 his te at the boundaries of grounds, many th 
f n qi, or 32] that whi 


Þ - ene where mines] a 


MEASLES S.) » diſeaſe incident” to chikiren| 
dend young. periom, whoſe chief ſear is in the 
ſkin, occafioning a general appearance puſcular philoſpby.. 
- eruptions not tending to ſuppuretion, ' with a| MECHANICAL AFFECTIONS 1 5 is 
ver, which if not carefully Hooked after, much the ſame with philoſophy, they being 
p  Inclines the patient to a confurnption, by af-| the properties that ariſe from body or matter, 
— fliQting him with very violent coughs. ſn or ſo motified, and in foch particular bulls, 
MEASURABLE (Ay) that may or can be] - motions, '&c. 
meafured ; alſo moderate, or within reaſona- MECHANICAL POWERS (s.) are thoſe 
ble compaſs, | fmple machines which all others arc 
MEA'SURE (S.) fome determinate quantity made or compoſed, and called the lever, ba* 
| 20 bd v fanderd oe "common, gidge lance, w pully, wedge and ſcrew. 
. for things to be denominated by, as to their} MECHANICKS (S.) are thoſe operation: 
- Jength, breadth, end thickneſs; ſo à mile is| which are performed as well by the labour of 


7 


in oppoſition to the ſan or daughter of a 
nobleman, &c. 


This term is to 
"asz mechanical fila by, is 
undertakes to account the 


* 
" 
F; * 


2 —_— _ 


— 


+ MEASURING (s.) the art of finding the 


- nominations, according as they are - — 


a common meaſure f. for the operate > | 


© © galloa for liquids, opted, 
for time, &c. theſe have greater or le 


but are all reduced to * theſe. 


ſities perfectly to work, and finiſh any ſenfi- 
demonſtrable by 


the hands, as of the brain, a kill enabling 
the work man unſeen in mathematical curio- 


ble work demoriftrated, or 
the mathernatician ; and ſornetimes the 
workmen  hemleve are called by this nome 


- carious, few. _—_ * done dy excellent 
|. 14-amitify, 


content of — and ſolids, being that] both by way of diſtinction and contempt z 
port of al mathematicks, which is} alſo that of mathematicks that under- 
no. jap made a trade cf by 2 takes to been th free of engines, &c, 

- "ang the work of 2 glaciers, carpen - is thus called. ont 
Tis wy brick-loyers, &c. dined monde ME'CHANISM. (S.) the — conftruc- the 
2 tion or compoſition of any or engine; the 
"LATE ) any kind ef vidtdale and proviſ - alſo the art,” contrivance, dr a. def 
for man or beaſt, but in -a particular} chanicks rec 
— — any fort of catable yr. | MEDAL (S.) 2 piece of metal tiot 
 MEA'TH(S.) a county in the province of Leir-\- the faces of princes or other — frot 
fer, from which the noble Ami of Brabe. for arts, learning, arms, &c: on the one donne 
_ on take" tber title of earls; the "dioceſe off fide, und ſome figures or emblematical tepte · may 
ear being the firſt in place in Feland ſentations on the other or reverſe fide, All ver 
compoſed cf ſeveral ſmall bi ks in that} the lovers of antiquity have been admirers of as t. 
county, united together about 2160 z'to which | medals, becauſe either from the legend round, wile 
the See of Clonmacnors in the King's coun or under it," the figures, &e; they frequently verk 
ovhex'd by act of parlianient in 1 568.] come at the explanation of 'what they other- bein 
MEA" Tus (S.) in general, fignifies any paſſage | "wiſe would have been ignorant of; thougl eiche 
Whatever; and ſo in Sergey, ib applied to} to cenclude what, the phyfiognomy of the or x 
ick party was from the #/d-medair, is very pre- by x 


1 by * * uf the 


of this ſort there are a great many Greet, 
Nena medals began about the reign of Au- 


ful firokes' of art, and then as the empire 
| declined, | fo did the excellency: 
Sid Weed, The learned have made the ule 
of medals very extenſive, as by the legend“ 
to know the characters in uſe at the time of 

_ their ſtamping, and from thence to judge of | 
from herice-may alſo be diſcovered, the agree- 
ment between the Cue and Roman charac- 
tere, and how far the latter  fprang from the | 
former, the fevers! mutations and alterations 


time, &c; from hence may alſo be learned 


| RRR 
| MEDIATS (v.) 1 or in behalf 


| the manner of their engaging at ſea, and un- 
1 — — 


tions j and fince fo. much benefit may accrue 


from true medals, the of counterfeit | 
|  oney may be of uſe; rhe firſt of this kind 
n that ne · 


MM 'D 
or by Rates in honour of the hero; 
"Sicilian, and Iralian or Roman medals, ſtill 
remaining, nolefs remarkable for their curi- 
ofity than age. The moſt beautiful of thef « 


and held on till about the time of Se- 


5 verus, in which period they were wrought in | 


ll kinds of metals, and finiſhed with wonder - 


the antiquity and ꝑenuineneſa of manuſcripts, 


that have been made therein from time to 


the abbreviations and — practiſed by 
the antients, by which the ſeveral altera - 


of their coin 


MED 


-bave been caft from real originals, and then 
repaired, either the field or the edges will not 
de ſufficiently round and poliſhed, as the 
\ hammered 6nes are ; the weight is another 
method of diſcovering the falfification, M. 
dals are ſtruck upon extraordinary occaſions 
by all the princes of Europe,” and theſe are 
called modern ones; the Dutch have been 


or 
other great men, as a mark of their. favour 
and eſteem, for being the infirument of per- 


_uſed as coin, 28 the liter mad — 


quently were 
MEDDLE.(V.) enn. 
rr eſpecially belonging to an- 


MEDDLING (S.) the buch ing or 

ane 's ſelf with or about zny thing belonging 
to 

MEDIAL or. ME'DIATE A.)in or 

ing to 3 or the mean — 


be reduced to the roper periods of time 
the whole, better fix the 
ical. ras and t time tha 


| "ble ere rel by pub 


lick authority, and upon” ſo'emn occafons, 
eſpecially among the Romans, where the moſt 
remarkable things of that vaſt empire are ex- 


plained ; figure 
thelr-antient gallies and other veſſels, with 


queſtionable records of the actions of their 


1 victories 
— the publick 2 of their 


emperors, either in giving largeſſes, or in re- 

 leafing taxes, their alliances and truces, the the Mediater of redem 
dignity and habit of their magiſtracy, the ti- 

tles and date of their laws, &c. by this we 


ſee their temples, ad public courteo judtf 
cature, their theatres. and 
r fſi⸗ 


= 


crowns upon eaſtern princes, 2 | 


„to excuſe or leſſen a perſon's 
fault, and plead either ſome good ation of 
his own, or another perſon's in his behalf. 

MEDIA'TION (s.) the 
tercedingfor another; and in Arichmenich, it 


is the halving any number, or by | 


two and in Geometry, it is called 
— — 


MEDIATOR 8 one who in a picifck 
manner endeavours to reconcile perſons at va- 


11 
e 
15 z 
HI Eta 
58ER 

774 


tiſm, repeated the ratification of it in 
the ſacrament of his body and blood; fome- 
times it is extended to the prieſts and mini- 
ſters of holy things, to holy, and devour 


de ſto wing 
receiving the ſubmiſſioms of cong conquered a+] Fs yet iv, and $0 aint bad ang i 


Pre 7 eg among the antients, ſbch | 
Ptiam, Et, Tully, Virgil, the 
— — Greece, Cc. | others with re 
verſes unknown to the antients, &c. theſe 
being modern may be perceived by. their being 


either pot fo bold as thoſe of areal antiquity, Þ a 


or not ſo ſoft; 


* ee the fa, my py 5 


* thaty 


2. 


MEDIATOCRIAL (A.) of er belonging te 
N buſineſs of a media tor. . 
CAMENT (S.) any phyſical 
tion uſed in the cure JP! m_ 
MEDICA'STER- (S.) 2 pretender to know- 
2 and Hill in phyſick, 2 quack, cheat, 


impoſtor. 
MEDI CIN ABLE or MEDICINAL (A.) of 
phykcat or healing nature. 
MEDICINE (S.) the art of knowine di feaſcs, 
and pre per remedics for wh-tcres af, Cts rig 
* « 0 CS 


forming uncommon exploits, and were never | 


art of pleading or in- 


— - 
* 


— a 
„* 


- —— . 2 P ˙¹ ¹ÜͥZ. . ˙¹ m ⁰wV ⁴iů Y 0 
= 4.. - 
. \ » * — = 


MED 
defies of manikeind,. whether internal or ex- 


1 the k of 
. 2 now ledge — 


"8 - Enlatibey of ths blood has baniſhed fo far, — 


— | ven the wet are delivered from | 
+ "he vil — which witches | 
- and confurcts' to. = 
WEDIO'CRITY (S. a mean or middle 


tern any two W and commonly i 
appked to a moderation of living, or thecir- 
WE 


MEDITATE (v.) . or re- 

ect upon 2 22 ſeriouſly and care 
Fully, in to 8 of tk 
propoſitiom laid don. | 
\ MEDIT A'TION' (S.) ang, en onda, | 


MEG 


the antients believed to prefide over medicines, 


and appointed feſtivals. to her honour, called 
Meditrinalia, in which they offered ber new 


houſe or angle uf the fouth. in an aſtro- 

logical figure, in which planets and ſtars have 
the greateſt altitude that they can have, and 
| aQt with the greateſt vigour and efficacy ; it 


4 — ($-} tet fo called, ſomewhat 


84 pondering i upon the na- 
5 of any thing, but is more 


don of the firſt 


— to tho ſeveral pretended religious ſo- 
* tieties now rn 
alk hots and nun. 8. 
MEDITATIVE (A.) inclined, 3 to 
nk, consider, or ponder upon thoroughly. 
'MEDITERRA'NEAN (A.) — inclo 24 
t, r Glled 
n ol 
MEDITERRANEAN 884 8. that, fa 
hieb hes between Europe, Ilia and Africa ; 
+ | Ir i ivided from the gens or Atlantic Sea 
* by thee fircight of Gibraltar, bas Europe to 
1 theaorthy Ain to the eaſty and Africs on 
A, oh on 0 Wat we — —— 


in, France, 
vnd ac Ces he took an Sea ; that 


between Holy to the wen, Greece and Da- 


tis tathe caſt, the Adriatick (now com- 
6; monly eilen the f of Ni and the Je- 
5 nas Ses; that which parts Greecefrom Aa 
do the Dardanels, formerly called the Zyedr 
Sea, - is now called the ebe alage ; that 
© © Which exparids itſelf between Ceere und Afia 

0 faray Conflantinople, is called the Propontrs 
and that much more extended fes, north of 

| Conflantineple, between Europe to the nort 
and weſt, Aa to the eaſt, and Fnatolia to 
- "the ſouth, is called the EAA o Black Seg. 
-KEDITRINA (S) « eee, hom 


extrea me, 8 to ſe- provoke, 
[MEE'KNESS: (s.), that . e ai eaſy, 
diſpoſition 


MEDLER (S. a ce, one that. loves to 
concern him other people's affairs. 
EDU (S). — mixture or jumble of 


together, 
MEEK (A) mild, gentle, quiet, difficult to 
——— patient, long ſuf- 


of mind, 
or ſtirred up to anger. — 
or MIEN (S) the air or carr.age of a 


rd ER os. MERE 2 leſhire, 1 


merly a market- town, but 4 
ville 3: . — — 


MEER 7 — 2 artant, Shu 


MEER. 68. ee |. among 
| the Miners in Diarbyfbire, and places, 
in qua from — rde in lengch. 
MEET (A er e right, at 

MEET.or METE 753 ta meaſure z 

came 799 
contrary wan; alſo x0 ailemble or gather to- 
- gether many perſans in ane ——— 
devotion, 


MEETN — ku — 2 


MEGALE'SIA (S.)a 
among the Roman: on the 12th of 25 
- honour of the great mother of 
called Cybele or Rb, at which were 
and combats held before the tewple 
goddeſs ; the women daneed in the. 
and the. magiſtrates walked in —— 
the figure of the goddeſs being carried befor: 


gentle 


—_— 


th 


* * 1 


| ME'GAIM 


— 


3 3 8 42 . © OE < w a en 


"MEL 
ME'GRIM (S.) x very troubleſome diſtemper 
in the head, that occaſions great pain in the 


' temples, ot fore-fart of the head, ſometimes 


accompanied with Wimmings, noiſes, and 
ſwoonings. * 


ME LA (S.) the hame bf a ſurgeon's inſtru- 


ment, commonly talled a prbbe or tent, made 


of filver or ivory, of various forms, actord- 


ing to the parts it ĩs intended to be applied to, 


and ſometimes uſed in extracting the ſtone 


out of the bladder, Ne, Mu- 
MELANCHO'LIC or © ME'LANCHOLY 


(A. Jof a diſpoſition inclined to melancholy, | 


penfiveneſs, or over and above thoughtful- 
neſs; alſ0 any thing that is productive of 
ſuch u diſpoſition.  - * 
MELA'SSES (S.) the ſediment that ariſes 
from the refining of ſugar, commonly called 
treacle. FO * : 
ME'LCOMB or ME'LCOMB REGI$ (s.) 
in Dorſetſhire, on the fide of the Mey; over- 
againſt Weymouth, to Which it is joined by a 
handſome "timber bridge; theſe two towns 
are now incorporated into one body, and go- 
verned by k mayor, aldermen, &c: but fend 
each two members tv parliament ; there are 
two good markets weekly on Tueſday and 
Friday ; diſtant from London 106 computed; 
and 142 meaſured miles. 5 " 
ME'LFORD (s.) in Sufo/t, one of the beſt 
and largeft town in England that is not a 
market-town. | © 09 
ME'LILOT (S.) ſort of ſweet<ſcented trefoi] 
of a digeſting, mollify ing nature, for which 
reaſon, a ſalve called Ag name, 'is mide 
with the juice of this 
to chilblains and other inſammations. 
ME'LIORATE (V.) to ripen, foften, molli- 
' fy, appeaſe, mend, &c, 0-97 5:00 
MELIORA'TION (s.) ripening, foftenig, 
amending, cc. f 
ME'LITES (S.) 2 precious ſtone of an orange 
or quince colour. | | 
ME'LLE'T (S.) a difeaſe that grows in a dry 
fcab upon the of a horſe, f 
MELEFFEROUS (A.) of a nature proper for 
bearing and produeing honey. 15 
MELLIFFLUENT of MELLYFLUOUS(A.) 
ſweet or flewing with honey, br any ſweet 
matter; alſd eloquent ot charming in beauti- 
ful lan uage. * + = ; 
ME'LLOW (A.) ſoft through age or ripeneſs, 
tender, choice, full of, or intermized with 
marrow and fitneſs j alſo a term for a'perfon 
that is almoſt drunk. * 
ME'LLOWNESS' (S.) the Rate or condition 
of ripeneſs, marrowneſs, or richneſs of meat 
= drink, by its extraordinary goodneſs and 
!I age, * | | 
MELO/DIOUS (A.) mufical, harmonious, 
pleaſant, or charming in ſound. 
MELO'DIOUSNESS (S.) thedelicateneſs, mu- 
- ficalneſs, or harmoniouſneſs of any ſounds. 
MELODY {S.) „ muficalnes, or 
bPlexſantaeſi of an air ef ſony tune. 


MEM 
len robrs 48.) certain ſpots or flains In the 
| fleſh, occaſioned by the violence of a malig« 
nant or peſtilentiil fever, 11 5 
ME'LOS (S.) a diſtemper in the eye, that de- 
caſlons it to burſt out of the uveos coath and 


appear like a ſmall apple. ae | 
MELPO'MENE (s.) one of the nine muſes, 
| laid to be the inventreſs of tragedies, repre» 
fented with a ſedate and grave countenance, 
tichly habited; holding ſtepters and crowns in 
ohe hand, and a poignard in the other. 

MELT (V.) to diflolve, ot become from a 
firm, ſolid ſtate into a liquid condition, as 
fat or butter is by heat, ſo any fort of me- 
; "tals ate the fame ; likewiſe ſnow ice, ſugary 
 &c. alſo a cant word for exttavagantly ſpend 
ing any conſiderable ſum of money. 


rb, &e, and applied | 


ME'LTERS (S.) particular 'workmen who 
melt the bullion in the Mint, to ſtandard it, 
and make it fit ſor eoining; alſo thoſe wha 
© refirie or purify fat, and make it ft for tal- 
" tow, workable by rhe candle- makers or tal- 
| toW-chandlers. 'z 
ME'LTON- MOWBRAY(S.)inLeitefterſbire, 
|  well-ſeated in a fertile ſoil, and bo the bank » 
| of the Eye, which almoſt encircleth it, over 
| 
N 


* 2th. A 


Which are two fine ſtone bridges; it is a 
pretty large well- built town, and has a con- 
" ſiderable market weekly on Tueſday, fur 
corn, cattle, ptoviſtons St. diſtant f m 
— 75 eomputed, and 88 meaſured 


8 | 
ME'MBER (8.) in Anatomy, is on organical 
body made up of ſeveral fimilar parts deſigned 
for the performance of voluntary actions 
alſo any of the exterior parts of a tree ari 
| from, or growing out of the ttuak of a tree, 
or body of an animal; and in Society, it 
© fignifies ſornetimes a profeſſor of ſome parti- 
cular opinions, or one that is free of a 
company, cr that is a repreſentative in pats 
lizment for a town, city, &c. or-in 
a ſubject of a kingdom or commonwealth. 
MEMBRANE (S.) a nervous} fibrous, broad, 
plai, white, and dilatable ſubſtance, which 
covers the bowels, the great cavities of 


| the body, the muſcles, &. and is en- 
| dowed with an exquiſite, quick, and ſharp 


ſenſation. 


 MEMBRA'NOVUS (A.) full or repleniſhed 


with membranes, ſomething like or belong 
ing to a membrane. 

ME MBRED (A.) in Heraldry, is when the 
bealt and legs of a bird are di colouted 

from the body 

MEMBRE'TTO (S.) in ArchiteFure, is a 
pilaſter that ſupports an arch; and theſe ara 

frequently fluted, but never exceed nine 
flutings or charinels z ' it is common to adorn 
door-caſts, the fronts of galleries and chim- 
ney-pieces with them, and alſo to bear up the 
cornices and freezes of wainſcots with them. 

MEMOURS (s.) are properly ſuch hiſtories 
of facts as are wrote either by the parties 


- themſelves immediately concerned, or at leaſt 
q $ 38 vu 


MEN: 
were eye · witneſſes to them, thongh many || 


en go under this name that are not 
ſo qualified ; it is ſometimes applied to the 


repreſentations or papery delivered by 
>= from or to kings, princes, o 


MEM. MORABLE (A.) ſomething LS, 


. or worthy to be continued in remembrance, 


either upon account of the benefit received, 


and ſo to excite joy and thankſgiving, as the 


revolution in 1688, or of damage ſuſtained. 


— — as of * fire F. in 

4 

MEMORABLENESS 6 } of a nature or 
quality deſerying to be remembred. 

MEMORA'NDUM.{S.) 4 mügute or thort 
note made or / taken of any thing to perpetu- 
ate the remembrance of it, aud $0 provant 
miſtakes and forgetfulneſs. 

MEMORIAL. G.) che repreſentation. of a 
Matter or thing, which ought to be accord- 
ing to the truth, it being applied to a remon- 
france made by one prince or ſtate to an- 
other, of the ſtate or condition of 
complained of ; alſo a monument or tomb- 

a ſore great man or 


MEMORY (S.] that faculty of the ming.or 
ſoul, whereby paſt things are repreſented to 
the mind as if preſent z in Auatomy, it is the 
retention, marks, or 275 impreſſed in 


ſeveral places in the Ep; 5 or fold- 
11 2 10 PHITES(S.) a fort of Egyptian ove, 


to be endued with this property, that 

if pulverized and laid upan a member that is 

to be cut off, it will deaden it, ſo that the | 
t feels no pain in the operation. 


patien | 
MEVASE: (V.) to threaten, huff, vapour, 


talk big, or pretend to great matters. 
M E'NACES. (L.) threatenings, os the pouring 
out;of angry expreſſions. 
MEND (V.) to improve, grow better, repair, 
or reform from a wicked to a good life. 
KEN DICANTorME/NDICANT FRIAR, 
c. (S.) certain religious orders in the church 
of Rome, politically kept up to be a continual 
; charge upop, the people; who under the wp; 


tion of a voluntary gift, are obliged to be | 


at a greater charge than any tax the church 

or ſtate. could with any ſhew of reaſon, ur | 
/ pretext of juſtice, lay upon them for their 
maintenance ; there are four antient orders, 
; Who-having no lands, 2 houſe to bouſe 
- begging the alms, which eonfidering ;a 


- dings, may. juffly "be called robbing, or | 


N the people, vi the Carme- 


tes, Pacobins, Cordeliers, and Auguſtines ; | 


to theſe may be added the Capuchins, Recol- 
tefbs, Minims, and, others of a later date, 
ME NIN G (8.) the act of repairing a houſe, 
. garment, &c. that is defective, or the ſtate 
e bealth/$bat is epereafing after Gickneſs : 


/ 


of learned ſocieties, and ſometimes 


* 
 MEM- © 
the alteration » thing elle 

| 28 . 22080 | 

ME'NDLESHAM-: (8.) in Suffelt , a ſmall 


ws ſeated in the midſt of the Dier, has a 

| | ndſome church, and a ſmall market week- 
* on Tueſday 3 diſtant from London 65 com- 
puted, and 76 meaſured miles. 

ME NI (S.) the non 51 2 antient 


worſhipped parti Jews, which 
the 2 a Naa 4 Ferimiab reprove 
them the one under name of queen 


often? or the moon, and the other 

Meni, which is ſuppoſed to be the ſame wi 
Aftarta and Venus Corleftir, Feremiah 
hes thera with honouring the queen 
of hea ven fo far, that the fathers lighted 
the fire, 28 mothers kneaded the cakes, 
and the children gathered the wood, and 
br in return for his rebuke aſſure him, 
t they would worſhip her as their fa- 
had done before 3 becauſe that 


* 


5 — — 


8 


from the time of their cen to ſacrifice 
to her they had ae ſword and 
famine. 


NIAI. (A.) of or belenging to the inſide 
of a houſe, as a ſervant. that is to clean or 
do the work about the houſe, is called a ne- 


nal e. | 

MENTNO Es (S.) two thin fkins which in- 

\ cloſes the ſubſtance of the brain. | 
MENYSCUS (S.) a ſmall or little moon. 
MENI'SCUS GLASSES (S.) ſuch. as are con- 
vex on the outſide, and concave on the infide 
like watch- glafles that cover, or are put over 
| the dial- plates, 
ME'NIVER or ME'NEVER (S.) a milk- 
| white furr or Nin of a ſmall Maſcrvian ani- 


mal. 
ME'NSES (8. the natural or monthly purga- 
tions be to the female ſex, or excre- 
tions of bleod from the vagina of the womb, 
being as it were the Purification of the body, 
| which begin uſually in healthy perſons about 
13 or 14 years old, and . ceaſe naturally in 
women with child, and in thoſe fo far ad- 
vanced in years, as to be paſt child · bearing, 
of which it is an infallible fign, and generally 
' | ceaſes in thoſe that give ſack. 
ME NSTROUS or MENSTRUAL (A.) 
, "of or belonging to the menſes, or any month- 
ly periodical purgations. ' 
ME/NSTAUUM (S.) chat which is to he diſs 
tilled, or a liquor which corrodes metals, and 
Liſlolves ſtones, as vinggar, aqua - fortis, ſpirit 
# of wine, &c. ſometimes it is taken for the 
caput martuum, which is lett after diſtillation, 
Il | ME'NSURABLE (A) that is capable of be- 


* 


ing meaſured. 
MENSURA'TION (S.) meaſuring, and is 
generally applied to the art of meaſuring geo- 


metrical ſuperſicies and ſolids, whereby the 
. quantity of work done, or to be done, or 
Ruff uſed or required to be uſed is computedy 
and from thence the value of land or charge 


, 


| 
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| are ſufficient to work the ſh'p, or conduct it 


MER 
MENTAL (A.) bel to the miad, » * 
MENTAL RESERVATION (S.) is words 
| ſpoken with a double entendre, by which the 
real intention and purpoſe of the ſpeaker is 
concealed, by appearing to the hearer under 2 
diſguiſe with a different meaning. 
ME'NTION (V.) to ſpeak, or take no- 
tice of, to hint or name a perſon or thing 
to others. 
MERA'CEOUS (A.) pure, unmixed, with- 
- ont any adulteration, 


ME'RCANTILE (A.) in the manner and form [ 


of merchane, or publick trader; and among 

U, refers to the laws, cuſtoms, &c. of thoſe 
gentlemen -that trade in or to foreign parts 
and commodities. 

MERCA'TOR'S CHART or PROJE'CTI- 
ON (S.) a deſcription or projection of the 
globe or face of the earth in plano, wherein 
the degrees upon the meridiar. increaſe to- 
wards the poles, in the ſame proportion that 
the parallel circles decreaſe upon the globe; 
this is chiefly uſed by mariners, becauſe of its 
exactneſs and eaſineſs both in the uſe and 
conſtruction, and called Mercator's, becauſe 
he, in the time that the true inventor Mr. 
Wright was gone a long voyage, publiſhed it 
under his name; ſo that an account of a' 
voyage taken or marked down, upon, or 
by one of thoſe charts, is called Mercator 's 

/ failing by the navigators. / 

ME'RCENARY (A.) of a diſpoſition that 
will do nothing without money or reward, 

and any thing with or for it, and ſo conſe- 
quently liable or eaſy to be bribed or cor- 
rupted. | 

ME'RCENARINESS (S.) covetouſneſs, de- 
firous of rewards, avariciouſneſs, | 

ME'RCER (S.) a tradeſman that ſells broad 

+ filks of all forts ready wrought. | 

3 (S.) goods that mercers ſell or 
deal in. 

MERCHANDTZE (S.) any fort of vendible 

goods or commodities; alſo any trade or buſi- 
neſs of tra fficlc. 

MERCHANDTZE (V.) to traffick or trade 
in any ſort of goods, eſpecially to or from fo- 
reign parts, 

MERCHANDIZING (S.) all forts of traf- 
fick, trading, or dealing, but particularly fo- 
reign trade. 

ME'RCHANTABLE (A.) any ſort of goods 
that are in ſuch a condition as the market 
will ; faſhionable, in good order, and fit 


ME'RCHANT-MAN (S.) among the Sea- 
men, is a ſhip fitted out not only with the 
necefſaries for a voyage, but with comme di- 
ties for trade, to which it is pecaljarly appro- 
priated, ang fo has ſeldom more hands than 


through its voyage, without regard to fight- 

ing or defence, unleſs in dangerous places for 
pirates, or in times of war, where convoy: 
are not to be got. | 


MER 


MERCHANT-TATLORs (s.) a ſelect com- 
pany among the ſeveral diſtinctions of the 
city of London, of which ſeven kings have 
been members, wiz. Richard Ild and IIId, 
Edward IVth, Henery IVth, Vth, Vith, 
and VIIth; they are, at this day, a very 
conſiderable company, though their appella- 
tion is but contemptible, and the occupation 
by che vulgar deſpiſed, and ignominiouſly 
trea 


MERCHE (S.) in Cambridgeſvire, a very 
mean town, but has a ſmall market weekly 
on Friday ; diſtant from Londen 67 computed, 
and 79 meaſured miles. 


 ME'RCIFUL (A.) tender-hearted, pitiful, or 


compaſſionate. 

MERCIFULNESS (S.) of a compaſſionate 
diſpoſition, full of tenderneſs and charity, 
inclined to relieve the miſerable, and forgive 


ME'RCILESS (A.) cruel, hard - hearted, 
without compaſſion, unmoved at another's 
miſery and diftreſs. 

ME'RCILESSNESS (s.) cruelty, tyrannical- 
neſs, hard- heartedne(s. 

MERCU'RIAL (A) lively, briſk, full of ac- 
tion, ingenious, inventive, &c. 

MERCURIA'LE (S.) an aſſembly of the par- 
liament of Paris, held the firſt Wedneſda 
after St. Martin's day, and the firſt Wedneſ- 
day after Eaſter week, where the firſt preſi- 
dent, and one of the attorneys general ſpeak 
againſt the cheats and diſorders committed 
in the adminiſtring of juſtice ; alſo the 
ſpeech itſelf is called by this name, and 
fometimes it means any publick reproof and 

imand. 8 

MERCURIAL ISsT (S.) among the Afrolo- 
gers, is one that is born under the planet 
Mercury; and among Ct at this time, it is 
ſpoke of one that gives into the common and 
extravagant uſe of quickſilyer both properly 
and improperly. < 5 

MERCURIAL PHOSPHORUS (S.) a plea- 
ſant and innocent experiment of ucing 
light, by ſhaking mercury in vacuo. 

MERCU*RIALS (S.) medicines made up, pre- 
pared with, or compounded of mercury or 
quick ſilver. 

ME'RCURIES (S.) the ſellers or carriers of 
news-papers from houſe to houſe; alſo the 
name of thoſe who keep ſhops to receive 
news-papers from the printing-offices in large 
parcels, on purpoſe to diſtribute them to the 
carriers or hawkers. 

ME'RCURY (S.) vulgarly called quickfilver g 
this name is given by the chymiſts to all li- 
quids that will not take fire, whether ſpirity- 


| ous, acid, or aqueous; ſome call the ſpiri t 


drawn from plants or animals by this name, 
and others any acid chymical liquor what- 
ever; it is one of the chymical principles by 
which they pretend to ſolve the phænomena 
of nature ; with the Heralds, it means the 


purple colour; with the Afronomers, it is the 
$382 | loa ſk 
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Feaſt of all the planets, and loweſt, except 
the moon, though in ſome ſyſtems be ig 
placed in the ſun's deferent, without any pro- 
X 5 orb of his own, only an epicycle, where- 
8 rendered invifible 3 experience aſſutes us he is 


never above 28 degrees removed from the 
ſon, nor Venus above 48, and therefore nei- 
ther of them can ever make any a ſpect with | 


the ſun, but a conjunction, which in truth 
d none 5 co 5 
but ſeldom ſeen; his mean mation is 59 mi- 


nutes aud 8 ſeconds, but ſometimes ſo ſwift, 
that he goes a whole degree and 40 minutes | 


+ In a day; the aſtrologers ſay his nature is va- 
rious, and participates much with the planet 
be is with, or beheld by, but that in his own 
nature he js cold and dry, a great ſtirrer up 
of winds, and being ſtrong, ſignifies} a good 

wit, or one of a ſubtle, politick, ſtudious diſ- 
. Poſition, but when ill-dignified, a whimſical, 
; Fareleſs, troubleſome, prating, lying buffoon, 
Sec. among the Antients, he is called the 
meſſenger of the gods, and was worſhipped as 

the deity that immediately pteſided over 

learning, eloquence, and trade; the Greeks 
| call him Hermes, or the interpreter of the 
will of the gods; he is ſaid to be the inventor 
of muſick, which others aſcribe to Apollo, 
and many other things are allowed him 
Which we have as little to ſay to, ay that 

he was 8 ſon of Jupiter, begotten upon 

ia, &c. | 


MERCY (S.) a virtue chat influences or in- 


ſpires our minds with campaſſion for the mi- 


ſeries and 'misfortunes of our brethern, and 

 Inclines us to forgive thoſe who have any 

Ways offended us 3 in the Scripture 'Lap- 

-  gz#age, thoſe acts of goodneſs beſtowed 

| the creatures by Almighty God, are called 
mercies. its 

 ME'RCY-SEAT (s.) in the Fewifo Church, 


was the covering of the ark of the covenant, 


or of the holy cheſt, in which the tables of | - 


_ the law were depofited, made of gold, at the 
two ends whereof were fixed the two che- 
vubims of the ſame metal, which by their 
. wings extended forwards, ſgemed to form a 
throne for the Majeſty of God, who in 
. Kripture is repreſented to us as fitting between 
the cherubims, and the ark itleif was as it 
were his foot-ftool ; it was from hence 
mat God gave his oracles to Moſes, or to 
the high-prieſt that conſulted bim; in the 
Teclefiaſtical fiyle of the Chriſtian church, 
the cron · worle or canopy; over the altar 
. is called by this name, and ſometimes the 
. eonfeflion. 
MERETRICIOUS (A.) of a luſiful, whoriſh 
inclination or diſpoſition, 25 
MERTDIAN (S.] a circle of the ſphere paſſing 
from north to ſouth, under which all people 
have noon, at the fame time. Geographers 
uſe meridians to mark the longitudes, that is, 


he is ſometimes placed above the ſun, and |, 


this planet is of a duſky colour, and 


* 


| 


be ſhow hoy much one place is more eaſt or | 


MER 


weſt than another, taking the length of the 


world from eaſt tn welt 3 and to bare a fixed 
term, they ſettle a fuſt, meridian, from 
whence they begin to reckon the longitudes, 
drawing trom weſt to eaſt. Moſt geogra- 
phers have choſen the Canary iſlands in the 
weſt of Africa for the firſt meridi4n ; the 
Dutch make it,paſsthrough the Tenerrf iſland 
and the Cape Yerd, and the French through 
the weſt part of the iſlang of Fon mcre weſ- 
terly, as Ptolomy did, which makes a dif. 
ference of 2 degicks, 44 minutes, The Por- 
tugueſe have ſettled their firſt merjdign aboux 
10 degrees beyond that, ig. through Terce- 
ra, one of the Azores towards Fmeriea, be- 
cauſe, as they ſay, the needle touched with 
2 loag- ſtone (which varieth and dec lineth al- 
molt every where elſe) in Tercera iſland 
points directly north; from this account the 
readers of voyages may eaſily perceive that 
notice muſt be carefully taken of the firſt 
meridian, or they will make ſtrange work 
with the ſituation of places in reſpect of eaſt 
and weſt, and that the matter itſelf is altoge- 
ther arbitrary ; on the globe, it is the gra- 
duated braſs circle, in which the globe itſelf 
turns upon ita axis, the top and bottom of 

& — 4 are the repreſentative poles of the 
world. 

MERLTPDPIAN ALTITUDE (S.) is the great- 
eſt height of the ſun, or any ſtar. above 

the horizon of any place, and when the 

ſan comes to this circle, it is noop or mid- 

day, and when a ftar comes to it, it is 

full ſouth. TR 

MERI'DIONAL (A.) of or belonging to the 
ſouth, or towards the ſouth. - | 

MERTDIONAL DIFFERENCE (S.) in 
Navigation, ig the difference of longitude 
between any place a ſhip came from, and 
now is in, | 

MERTONETHSHIRE (S.) in North-W ales, 

is exceeding mountainous and rocky, very un- 

eim, and generally inclin'd to bartenneſs, 

ring but thin crops of corn, yet is found 
to feed good flocks of ſhegp and herds of cat - 
tle; the mountains are ſo high, that in 
many places two men may ſtand and diſcourſe 
together, each upon a ſeyeral mountain, but 
muſt travel ſeyeral miles before they can 
meet; it is well-watered with rivers, and 
ſtored with deer, fowl and fiſh ; it is but 

thinly inhabited, though it lies on the 745 

ſea for 35 miles in length, and is about 203 

in circumference; it contains 37 ard 

three market-towns, and one member 
to parliament; its princi commodity or 
manufacture is wrought cottons. 

ME'RIT (V.) deſert, worth, excellency, or, 
the moral goodneis of mens actions that de- 
ſerve reward; and ſometimes it is applied to 
puniſhment for ill doing, c. The School 

* Divines, in their diſputes, have diſtinguiſſied 
the ſorts ot merit, and call one by the name 
of merit of congruity, which is, when 9 
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is no proportion between the reward and the 
action, but the goodneſs and liberality of the 
beſtower makes up, and accepts of the defici- 
ency of the action; the other they call merit 
of condignity, and that is where the action 
and reward are proportionable, as a ſervant's 

wages and his work, &c. 

ME'RIT (V.) to deſerve either reward or 
puniſhment for the good or bad actions that 
a perſon does, 

MERITO*RIOUS (A.) ſomething that de- 
ſerves reward or encouragement, &c. 

MERITO'RIOVSNESS (S.) dz!ervingnefs, 
worthy of reward or encouragement, 

ME'RIT OT (S.) childrens playing at ſwinging 
in a rope. 

ME'RLON (S.) in Fortification, that pgrt of 
a parapet which is between two embrazures 
of a battery, whoſe length is commonly 
nine foot next the guns, and fix on the 
outſide, its height is fax foot, and thick - 
neſs 18. | 

ME'RMAID (S.) an imaginary fea monſter, 
reported to have the upper parts lice a wo- 

man, and the lower parts like a fiſh ; this 

ſory is taken from the Syrens that are re- 
ported by the old poets to have endeavoured, 
to tempt Ulyſſes, &c. by ſinging very harmo- 
niouſly ; ſome hiſtorians and travellers affirm, 
they have ſeen creatures like what are called 
mer- men and mer-maids, but none come up to 


the draughts of them in painting, heral- 


dry, &c. 

ME'RRIMENT or ME'RRY-MAKING 
(5) feaſting, joility, or company met to- 
gether to divert themſelves. 

ME'RRINESS (S.) pleaſantneſs, gayneſs, 
cheerfulneſs, briſkneſs, or livelineſs of diſpo- 
fition, or mind. 

GE (A.) gay, liyely, briſk, frolick, 
ocound, 

MESENTERY (s.) the membrane of the 
Peritoræum double, enriched with glandules, 
nerves, arteries, veins, chyliferous and lym- 
phatick veſſels ; it is ſituated in the middle of 
the abdomen, and contains the inteſtines in a 
wonderful manner; it has a great glandule 


ö 


in the middle ealled pancreas aſellii, about 


which are ſeveral other lefler glandules, to 
which the milky veſſels of the firſt rank 
ſtand, from the inteſtines and lymphatick 
veſſels, from the liver and other parts; from 
theſe glandules again the milky veſſels of the 
ſecond rank. aſcend to the veſſels that carry 
the maſs of chyle, and diſcharge themſelves 
into it; it is of a circular figure, with a nar- 
row production, to which the end of the co- 
lon, and beginning of the rectum are tied; 
it is about four fingers and a half in diame- 
ter; its circumference being full of plaits and 
foldings, is about three ells in length ; it is 
ſtrongly tied or | faſtened to the three firſt ver 
tebrz of the lions. 

ME'SLIN or MA'SLIN (S.) a mixed fort of 
corn or meal, as wheat and frye to make 


5 


brad with ; allg the bread ſo made. 
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MESN or MEASNE. (S.) a Law Term, "fig. 
 nifying him who is lord of a manor, and 
ſo hath tenants holding of him, though he 
himſelf holds of the king or ſuperior lord; 
alſo the name of a writ where the tenant 
is diftrained for ſervice due fiom the meſ# to 
the ſuperior lord. 

ME'SNAGERY or MA'NAGERY (S.) the 
art of prudently regulating a family. | 
MESOLA'BEor MESOLA'BIUM (S. )a ma- 
thematical inſtrument invented by the old 
mathematicians, for the finding two mean 
proportionals mechanically, which they could 
not geometrically, conſiſting of three paralle- 
Jograms moving in a groove to certain inter- 

ſections 


MESS (S.) a portion or quantity of viftuals 
appointed for one or more perſons, eſpecially 
on board a ſhip ; on ſhore it is commonly ap- 
plied to a ſmall porringer full of broth, or 
other ſort of ſpoon-meat. 


MESS (v.) to eat together out of one and the 


ſame diſh, or of one and the ſame joint of 
meat, particularly ſpoke of the manner cf 
eating on ſhip- board, 
MESSAGE (S.) the particular buſineſs or er- 
rand that any one is ſent about. a 
ME'SSENGER (S.) a perſon that is ſent from 
one place and perſon to another. to deliver 
meſſages, or go of errands; there are alſo 
many officers belonging to the ſtate that are 
called by this name, ſome immediately under 
the command and direction of the ſecretaries 
of ſtate, that are always in a readineſs to be 
ſent with adiſpatch, either foreign or domeſ- 
tick ; they are alſo employed to take up per- 
ſons tor high treaſon, or other offences againſt 
the ſtate, with the ſecretaries warrants, that 
do not properly fall under the cognizance cf 
the common law, and-which ſometimes are 
not proper to bepublickly known what they 
are ; for which purpoſe the mſſengers houſes 
are allowed tq be made priſons, - and the go- 
vernment allows them 65s. 8d. per day z 
when they are diſpatched abroad, their tra- 
velling-allowance is ſtated, vis, to Paris 30l. 


to Holland 2 5. to Edinburgh 30l. to Ireland - 


ol. and ſo proportionably for a ſhorter or 
farther diſtance 3 there are 20 of them al- 
ways in waiting, who are relieved monthly, 
and thus diſtributed ; four at court, ſive at 
each ſecretary's office, two at the third office 
for North Britain, three at the council- office, 
and one at the lord chamberlain's ; their ſa- 
laries are 451, per annum, and the place is 


uſually purchaſed for about 43001. beſides 


theſe, every court of juſtice has officers un- 
der this character, and particularly the Ex- 
chegi er, where the four pourluivants ko 
by this name; there is alto a perſon kept 
by the ftate on purpoſe to go and ſearch 
for, and ſeize treaſonable books and + libels 
in printers or boclcſellers ſhops or houſes, 
called in an eſpecial anner, the meſſenger 
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MESSTAH (S.) properly ſignifies the Andint - 


ed, and is principally given to that Sovereign 
Deliverer that was expected by the Jecut, 
and whom they vainly do expect even to this 
day, fince he is already come at the appointed 
time in the perſon of our Lord and Saviour 
— Chriſt. They were uſed to anoint 
Eins, high priefts, and ſometimes prophets, 
but this anointing was external, but that of 
Chriſt was rather ſymbolical and ſpiritual, 
dy the endowment of the mind with ſuper- 
natural wiſdom, power, and ſtrength of the 
Holy Ghoſt. The antient prophets had 
© foretol& that the true Meſigb ſhould be God 
and man, exalted and abaſed, maſter and 


ſervant, prieſt and victim, king and ſubjeR, 


mortal, and a conqueror of death, rich and| 


© Poor, a king, a conqueror, glorious, a man 
of griefs, invo in infirmities, unknown, 
+ In's ſtate of abjection and humiliation, to be 
born of a virgin, of the tribe of Fadab, 
the race of David, in the village of Bethle-! 
hem; all theſe ſeeming contrarities were to 
de fulfilled in the Meffiab, and evidently 
were ſo in Jeſus Chrift, who alſo continues 
© for ever, and who fulfilled every part of the 


O they do ſtill deny the ſcriptures to 


| be underſtood in the ſenſe they evidently | 


muſt be, or they can never be fulfilled, as 
appears from the romantick ſchemes they 
| have „ and the endleſs impoſtures 

- they are ſubject to by falſe pretenders, who 

time to time ſer themſelves up for 
the Meſſiab. 

MESSIEU'RS (S.) a French title of civility 
and honour, now frequently made uſe of for 
- perſons that trade in partnerſhip, whether 
- bankers, mercers, &c. in Learning, ſeveral 

books are publiſhed under the names of the 
Men de Port Royal, or an academy, col- 
lage, or univerſity ; all publick ſpeakers, and 


| 


© eſpecially the French lawyers in their plead-| 


Ange, uſe this term, and is the ſame with our 
addreſs to the audience under the title of gen- 
- Yemen. | 
ME'SS-MATE (s.) on board of ſhip, one that 
is joined with another in eating. 
ME'SSUAGE (S.) the Law Term for a dwel- 
+ Jing-bouſe, with ſome land affigned for its 
- uſe ; under this character a garden, ſhop, 
mill, chamber, &c. may be called; but in 


+ the Scorch Law, it means the principal dwel- | 


© ling-houſe withir any barony, or what we 
commonly call the manor-houſe, 
META'BASIS (S.) a paſſing or going from 
one thing or ſubject to another; ſo in Phy- 
fel, when the inclinations or methods of cure 
vary; and in Oratory, when the ſpeaker 
makes digreſſions and tranſitions from one 
fabje& to another. 
A'CHRONISM (S.) an error or defect 
- In the computation of time, either of want 
or exceſs, 


off 
; 


prophecies relating to him; but as the Jews 


: 
* 


þ 


1 


| 


| 


METAL. (S.) « fiwple, foflil body, that is ca- | 


MET 
pable of fufion, and ſo becomes fluid by fire, 
and by cold coagulates and hardens into a ſolid 
maſs that may be diſtended by the hammer; 
there are ſeveral pure or natura] merals, and 
as many fictitious or compound ones; the 
natural are gold, ſilver, copper, iron, &c, 
the made ones are braſs, bath- metal, bel]. 
metal, &c, the heralds uſe but two, viz. Or, 
gold, and Argent, filver ; the ſeveral proper- 
ties of metals is too large a ſubject for this 
place, only take notice, that the moſt pure 
are ſpecifically the heavieſt, and gold is both 
the moſt ponderous and ductile; in Gunnery, 
it is not the quality but the quantity that 
muſt be regarded, and the manner of caſting 
the ordnance ; as when they ſay the piece is 
lait under metal, the mouth is lower than 
the breech, and contratily when the mouth 
is higher than the breech, it is ſaid to be 
over mera; when point blank, then it is 
faid to He right with her metal, and if any 
part is made thick and ſtrong with metal, it 
is ſ2id to be well-fortified with merad. 


MET ALE/PSIS (S.) a participating, commu- 


nicating, tranſlating, or explaining ; in Ora- 
tory, it is the continuing a trope in one word 
through a ſucceſſion of ſignifications. 

META'LLICK or ME"TALLINE (A.) par- 
taking of the nature and properties of metal, 
ſomething like to metal. 

ME TALLIST (S.) a trader or dealer in, 
or ſtudier of the nature and properties of 
metals. 

METALLURGY (S.) the art of making, 
finding, cleanſing, ſmelting, or refining me- 
tals or matters to make metals of; allo to 
work in metals when fo prepared, 

METAMO'RPHISTS (S.) a name given to 
certain Sacramentarians, who in the 15th 
century affirmed, that Chriſt's natural body 
with which he aſcended into heaven, was 
wholly deified, not conſidering that the deity, 
and circumſcription, and diviſibility, are in- 
compatible. | 

METAMO'RPHIZE (V.) to change from 
one ſhape or form to another, as from a man 
to a beaſt, and the contrary. 

METAMORPHOSIS (S.) a ſudden, great, 
and unexpected change or alteration in a per- 
fon or thing ; alſo the natural variation or 
change that plants, animals, &c. undergo 
from the ſeed to their perfect growth. 

ME”"TAPHOR (s.) a figure in Rbetorich, 
whereby a word is changed from its natural 
meaning or fignification to another, wy 
which the proper name of one thing is . 
lated and applied to ſome other thing, which 
—— more elegant manner explains this ſo- 

name. 

METAPHO RIC Al. (A.) of the nature and 
kind of metaphor. 

META*PHRASIS (S.) a plain, bare, or lite- 
ral tranſlation of any ſpeech, hiftory, &c. out 
of one language into that of another. 
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ME'TAPHRAST' (S.) a verbal or literal 
tranſlator out of one language into another. 
METAPHY'SICAL (A.) abrafted, above na- 

ture or phy ſick s. Y | 
ME'TAPHYSICKS (S.) the ſcience of ab- 
ſtract reaſoning, or that which contemplates 
the exiſtence of things without relation to 


matter. 

METAPTOSIS (S.) in Phyſich, is the chang · 
ing or degenerating of one diſeaſe into an- 
other, as of a quartan ague into a tertain, or 
of an apoplexy into a palſy, &c. 

META'STASIS (S.) is the changing ox,mov- 
ing from one place to another, or of a diſ 
eaſe from one part to another, which hap- 
pens in thoſe perſons who are apoplectick, 
when the matter which aſfects the brain is 
tranflated to the nerves. 7 

METE (V.) to meaſure. 

— — 4 ſort 2. 2 
who inimitation ger as S0 p- 
nians, held — ſouls; this 
error ſpread very much in the firſt ages of 
the Chriſtian church. 

METEMPSY'CHOSIS (S.) the doctrine of 
the tranſmigration of the ſoul from one body 
to another, an old opinion of the philoſo- 
phers, and entertained both by the Jetous and 
ſome Chriftiant ; the Few! ors wrap 
this doctrine up in a my ſterious manner, and 
Gy, that God has * all ſouls a * 
degree of perſection, which is not attai 
in one life only, and therefore are obliged to 
teturn ſeveral times upon the earth, and ſo 
animate ſeveral budies ſucceſſively, that they 
may fulfil all righteouſneſs, and ſo they ac- 
count for the ſeveral ages that a perſon dies 
at 3 this doctrine is ſaid to be performed two 
ways, the firſt when a ſoul comes into a body 
already animated, and ſeeondly, when it en- 
ters into a body newly formed, either to ex- 
piate ſome crime it has committed in a for- 
mer body, or to acquire a greater degree of 
ſanctity; all the eaſtern nations are much ad- 

The Chineſe affirm, 
that Xekiab an Indian pholoſopher, who was 
born about 1000 years before Chriſt, was the 

firſt that taught this doctrine, and that in 

the 65th year after Chriſt, that he had been 
dorn $000 times, and that the laſt time be 
appeared in the form of a white elephant; 
vpon this principle they frequently commit 
| great „and kill. their children when 
they find themſelves under any difficulty of 
maintaining them, and ate very indifferent 
about dyi hence they are ſcrupulous 
of killing any animal whatever, for fear of 


violating the ſouls of their fathers or near re- | 


lations, who may poflibly inhabit them. 
METE'MPTOSIS (S.) a Chronological Term 


for the ſolar equation, neceſſaty to prevent | 


the new moon from happening a day too late 
in the computation. | 
MEFEOROLO'GICAL (A.) ſomething re- 


ling, belonging, or pertaining to meters. 


| 


U 


ME TEOROLOG YT (S.) the doctrine et 


MET 


knowledge of meteors. 
ME”TEORS (S.) are imperfe@.mixtures of the 
elements, drawn up by the ſun, and ſo vari- 
ouſly formed into comets or blazing ftars, or 
other ſtrange appearances in the air, as igne 
fatui, Sc. but more ordinatily into hail, 
2 and hoary froſt. | 
METHE'GLIN (S.) a very pleafant and 
wholſome liquor, compoſed of honey, thus 3 
put as much live honey naturally running 
from the comb into ſpring water, as that 
when it is thoroughly diſſolved an egg will 
ſtand ſuſpended in it, then boil it ſo long as 
that it will fwim a ſmall matter above the 
ſurface 3 when cool put to every 15 gallons 
of ginger, cloves and mace, each one ounce, 
and of cinnamon half an ounce, all groſly 
broken, and to promote the working add a 
} ſmall quantity of yeaſt 3 after it has done 
working let it ſtand one month to ſettle, and 
then dra w it off in bottles. 12 
ME'THOD (s.) a particular, ſet, regular way 
of doing any fort of buſineſs, or any orderly 
proceſs by way of argumentation, whereby ws 
| either come to a truth we were in purſuit of, 
or convince others that they were miſtaken ; 
and when it is applied to Mathematichs, there 
are twa particular diſtinctions, reſalutiam and 
compoſition, Reſolution is more eſpecially called 
analytick or algebraick, becauſe it ſhews how 
to ſolve queſtions, and demonſtrate theorems; 
by enquiring into the fundamental nature and 
frame of „ which by this art u as it 
were taken all to pieces, and ſo put orderly 
together again. Compoſition, carumonly called 
Hncberict; is only practicable inthings, whoſe 
principles we perfetly know, and is nat ape 
plicable to phyſficks.or natural philoſophy, be- 
cauſe the intimate natures and eſſences of 
things are to us unknown, 
METHO'DICAL (A.) regular, 
cording to certain and known rules. 
ME'T HODIST (S.) one that acts or doen 
things by a particular mode, manner, or- 
rule z there is now a ſet of perſota who call 
themſelves Methodiſts, and pretend to more 
ſanctity and purity of. life than other-peop 
and ,go aboyt -preaching, ' ſinging pia las, 
— &c. in the fields, ſtreets, and private 


METHODTZE (V.) to regulate, put in or- 
der, ot adjuſt according to the boſt xules and 
experiments, an 
METHWOULD (S.) in Narfath, a ſmall 
— 2 —— Tueſday 3 
ant computed, and 80 
METO NICK YEAR (S.) a cyele or ſpace of 
19 years, when the lunations of the moon 
nearly. return to the ſame courſe they were 
19 years before. 
METONYMV (S.) a changing or putting 
one name for, or inftead of another, and 
this is. vatied four general ways ; firſt, by 


= 
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putting 


|  Gans;'vr ſotne veſſels viſas in the antient ſa 


MBTRO/POL1S (8. he — chief, 


archhiſhop,' and below tbe patriarch z the ti- 
tile of arc biſhop of C is primate and 
Wy tan of all England, and the title of 
— mer pete ren te and merro- 
politan of Eng and allo Armagh and 
Dubliz in heland. 
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due inventet for the thing invented ; 
„the matter or thing containing for 
"ths ns or thirlg contained ; thirdly, the 
effect for the cauſe ; fourtlily, the ſign for 
the thing Ggnified, 
E TOP ES (S.) ſpaces or Udestes betiveen 
the 77 Nyphs in the Der ich freeze j and ſome- 
Ames t It are applied to the ſpace between 
mortiſe-Holes of rafters and planks ; the 
hitefts have been very curious about theſe 
5 decorations, ſome 3 25 
- bight to be perfectly ſquare, and others that 
they ought to be ſomewhat longer than 
Wie, that ſo they might appear ſquare, 
= which upon account of the ſmall projection 
of the little bandelet, in which they termi- 
- nate; and which hides ſome part, and ſo 
- conſequently will hinder them from appear- 
- Ing to the eye ſquare j; the antients uſed to 
norm theſe interſtices with oxes heads, ba- 


— 


crifices ; and ſome architects go fo far as to 
affirm the 'Dorick order t to be uſed 
in „ churches, &c. 

METOPO'SCOPY (8.) the ſame with Phy- 
2 or the art of knowing the inelina- 


1 nn mene. 


ME'TRE or ME'TER (S.) meaſure or poe- | / 


*: r 
ME'PRICAL (A. — — to 


». great, or head city of any kingdom or province. 
METROPOLITAN (4 (A.) belonging to the 
chief or head city or metropolis. 
METROPO'LIT AN (S.) a Church Term for 
the principal, chief, or head biſhop, intro- 
- Quced by, and uſed in the council of Nice ; 
dy the antient Norrcig's of the church, it 
- - appears,” that the ms trepolitan was above the 


ME'TTLE-(S.) ſerie hymns aQtivity, live- 


ME'TTLESOME (4) briſk, ey, ative 

full of fire, life, and vigour. 4 

ME'TZO'or ME'ZZO TINTO (s.) — 
Foy manner of engraving figures upon 
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and ſo dy degre@ work open the 
piece till it is finiſhed; 


ME UM nd TUUM (s.) a Law Phro oe 

that which is the true property or right 

any particular perſon, whether the + 3 

letze! conveyance; as an inheritance; or of 

legacy, or of purchaſe, '&c. 

MEW (S.) a fea bird, ſaid to be exceeding 
light in its body, that is &rried away with 
every puft of wind, from whence it 1s made 
the hicroglyphical tation of an incon- 
tangy unſett led perſon or diſpoſition ; alſo the 

of a cage or place to keep hawks in, 

while they moult or chenge their feathers, 

from whence the place where the king's ka- 

bles are now built near Charing-Croſs took its 

name, being formerly appointed for the king's 

falconry or mezvcage, Where the hawks were 
kept and trained. 

MEW (V.) to make a noiſe, or cry like a ca:; 

alſo to caſt or ſhed the horns lit. e a ſtag ; alf, 

to Impriſon ot ſhut up in a eloſe or conf ned 
room er chamber. 

MEZUZO'TH ($;) this name is given by the 
Jews to certain pieces of parchment that 
they put, Hide,” or fix in the door-pofts of 
their houſes, accordivg to Deut. vi. 9. and xi. 
14. where, "that they ſhould not ſorget the 
laws of Oed, it is faidy The ſbalt torite them 
on the poſts of thy beuſe, and on thy gates; 
to fulfil this command lirerally, and to avoid 
the ſeoffs and profanations of the wicked, 
the rabbins teach, that they ought, at leaf, 

to write it upon parchment, and to enclole it 
in ſomething ; wherefore they wrote upon a 
ſquare piece of parchment, prepared on pur- 
poſe, with a particular ſort of ink, and in a 

” fquare kind of character, Deut. vi. 4, 5, 6, 
&c, Hear, O Iſrael, the Lord our God 1 cre 
Lord, &c. then they left à little ſpace, and 
af;erwards went on, Deut. xi. 13. And it 

fall come to paſs, 8 thou ſhalt bearken dili- 
gently to my commandments, Cc. as far as Thou 
ſhalt eorite them, Cc. after this they rolled 
up the parchment, and put it into a caſe, ard 
wrote on the end of it Shadar, which 1s ore 
of the names of God ; they put it at the 
doors of their houſes, chambers, and 

. — — frequented 3 they fixed it to the 
| of the doors on the right ſide, ard 
every time they went in and out they touched 
it with the end of one of their fingers, which 

| they afterwards kiſſed devoutly. 

' | MEZZANINE (S.) in Archite&ure, a ſmall 
window ſhorter than it is broad, uſed to give 
light to an atrick or entreſole. 

MICE (S.) the plural number of the word 
mouſe, a ſmall troubleſome creature that 
principally infefts cupboards, or other places, 

where food or victuals is kept. 

MICHAELMAS (S.) in England, is — w 
the general quarter-days or days of 
of rent, wages, ſalaries, &c. being 4 
appointed to be GO ia the Chareds/i in 
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> haut e de res the arch-angel, who 


people of Iſrael, and that he conducted them 
of the Chriſtians imagine to be now the guar- 
tere are many paſſages both in the Old and 


 mulgation of the 


les, about the end of the 5th century, this 


rejected it. 
St. MICHAEL's (S.) in Cornwall, was an- 


MICROCOSM ' (S.) the little or compen- 
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is ſuppoſed to de the head of the heavenly 
hoſt, as Lucrfer is of the infernal, and that 
God inftituted him to be the protector of the 


through the defart, and whom the generality 
dian and defender of the Chriſtian church ; 


New Teftament, where he is mentioned by 
name, and others where it is ſuppoſed he is 
intended ; but the church of Rome celebrate 
three appearances of St. Michael, no where 
mentioned in the ſcriprure, which according 
to them have hap long fince the pro- 
riſtian doctrine, Viz. 
the firſt is that of Chones or Colaſſus, in Pry- 
gia, of which they do not pretend to know 
the exact time, but celebrate the feſtival on 
the 6th of September. The ſecond on mount 
Gargarus in Italy, in the kingdom of Na- 


is obſerved the 3th of May; and that of the 
dediration of the cavern, in which he ap- 
peared, on the 29th of September. Laſtly, 
the third appearance of St. Michael was ſaid 
to be made to Aubert, 2 of Auranc bes, 
upon a rock called the tomb, where at this 
day che abbey of St. Michaelis expoſed to the 
ſea, in the bay between Nonmandy and Bri- 
tany ; this appearance is ſaid to be in 706, 
and the feſtival is celebrated in France on the 
16th of Ofober ; Lewis II. king of France, 
inſtituted a military order under his name, at 
Amboiſe, in 1469, and ordered the knights 
to wear every day a golden collar cf ſhell- 
work, one within another, laid on a gold 
chain, to which hangs a medal of St. Mi- 
chael the arch-ange!, the ſuppoſed antient 

tector of France; the ſtatutes are con- 
tained in 65 chapters, whereof the firſt pre- 
ſeribes that there ſhall be 36 knights, of 
whom the king was head or chief, and that 
they ſhall forſake all other orders, unleſs they 
be emperors, kings, or dukes; their motto 
was, Immenſ tremor ocean ; this order was 
very much efteemed and honoured under four 
kings, bot the women; favourites made it 
cheap by ſelling it, and ſo rendered it com- 
mon under the reign of Henry II. and queen 
Catharine of Medicis gave it to any body, up- 
on which account the novility deſpiſed and 


tiently a town of ſpecial note, but now is be- 
come a very mean borough, confiſting chiefly 
of mean cottages, yet ſends two members to 
parliament, and is governed by a W N 
choſe annually at the court - leet of the high 
lord, by a jury of the principal inhabitants; 
diſtant from London 240 computed, and 301 
meaſured miles. 


dious world ; the body of a man is fo 
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MID 
compoſure, and the admirable variety of 
its ſtructure, | 
MICRO'GRAPHY (S.) a diſcourſe or deſcri 
tion of ſuch ſmall or little inſets or obj 
as require the help of glaſſes to diſcover their 
exiſtence, 1 1 
MICRO METER (S.) an aftronomical in- 
ſtrument uſed to diſcover and meaſure any 
ſmall diſtance and other curioſities, in the 
heavens, ſuch as the apparent diameters of 
the planets, &c. there are many curious in- 
ventions to render this inſlrument very 
and uſeful, according to the mind of ſeveral 


ingenious and learned men, who have ſpent 


their thoughts upon this ſubject. 
MICROPHONE (S.] an inftrument to en- 
creaſe ſmall ſounds, for the benefit of per- 
ſons who are inclined to deafneſs, or that 
hear but imperfectly. | a 
MICROSCOPE or E'NGYSCOPE (s.) 2 
dioptrical inftrument, whoſe uſe and con- 
ſtruction is to make thoſe objects ſenſibly 
large that are nafurally imperceptible to the 
eye of any perſon, by exceedingly enlarging 
them according ta the laws of refraction 3 
of theſe ſome are called Smple, others com- 
pound or double ; the ſimple ones conſiſt of a 
fingle lens or ſpherale, the double ones of ma 
ny regularly combined; the Opticians have 
made great improvements and varieties in this 
inftrument, and according to the deſign and 
uſe, call ſome reflecting microſcopes, water 
microſcopes, &c. this inſtrument is only a te- 
leſcope inverted, for any teleſcope may be 
converted into a microſcope, by only removing 
the object-glaſs to a greater diſtance from the 
eye-glaſs ; and fince the diſtance of the imags 
is various according to the diſtance of the ob- 
jet from the focus, and it is magnified the 
more, as its diſtance from the object-glaſs is 
greater, the ſame teleſcope may be ſucceflive 
converted into microſcopes, which magnify 


the objects in different degrees. 


MICROU'STICKS (s.) inſtruments that en- 


— ſounds, and conſequently aſſiſt deaf per- 

ſons. 

MI'D-DAY (S.) noon, or twelve of the clock, 
viz, when the ſun comes to the ſouth- point 
of the heavens, or is the higheſt above the 
horizon. 1 | 

MIDDLE (S.) that part that is contained be- 
tween any two extreams. 

MIDDLEMOST (A.) any houſe or perſon 
that is plac*d within others, at or about 
= middle, or equally diſtant from the two 


8. 
IMIDpLESEX (s.) though it be one of the 


ſmalleſt counties in England for extent, yet 
for the fruitfulneſs of its ſoil, the multitude 
of its inhabitants, and the prodigiouſneſs of 
its traffick, it is the moſt conſiderable in all 
England; it is about 80 miles in circum- 
ference, and has 5 market-towns, beſides 
the cities of London and Weſtminſter ; but has 


ed, upon account of its extraendigary 
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abundance of large villages with fine 
tte ſeary 
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ſeats and good houſes, occupied by the nobi- | | 


lity, geatry; and rich citizens of Lands 3 it 
HK to parliament, vi. 2 for 
7 the county, 4 the city of London, and 2 
for ve cit of Yeffmi 
gy get (S.) a town in the * 
fande 96 


MIDDLEWIEH 5 Che» a large 

town, conſifting of ſeveral ſtreets and 
well · ſtocked with inhabitants, whoſe 
pal buſineſs is making of ſalt, for which 
purpoſe there are many excellent pits 2 it bas 
a'good market weekly on Saturday, fo 
vifions ; diſtant from London +28 14 
and 156 meaſured miles. 

MYDDLING A.) ſpoken of the quality 9 
any thing that is not * 
perfect, or good, and yet not fo 

render it tible or unſit for aſe... 

MIDHURST (S.) in Saſex, a pretty large 

-town, that ſends two members to 
iament, and has a good market 2 
on Thurſday; diſtant from Landon 42 com- 
puted, and 52 meaſured miles. 

Nn (S.) in the Nortb- Riding of York- 
Hire; the market is weekly on Monday; 

- diſtant from London 369 computed, and 202 
meaſured miles. 

MI'DRIFF or DVAPHRACM (S.) that 
membrane or ſkin which ſeparates the heart 
and lungs from the lower belly. 

MIDSHIP-BEAM (S.) the great beam or 

pal timber of a ſhip. 

afoaray: MEN (S.) a fort of under offi- 
cers or volunteers on board a ſhip of war, 

who aſſiſt in ng he ſhip, and towing and 

rommaging the ho 

MIYDSUMMER-DAY (s.) with Us, is the 
feſtival of St. 
the 24th day of June, and is one of the fixed 
or ſtated times of computing rents, &c. by, 
to, or from, 


MID-WIFE (S.] a woman that makes it 2 


trade or buſknefs to aſſiſt other women in 
child-birth, 

MIFTY (A) perth, hamourſome, ſoon diſ- 
pleaſed, or angry. 

8 (S.) power, ability, ſtrength, au- 


&c. 
MIGHTINESS (S.) powerfulneſs, authority, 
—— — 17 "Fw" 
A able, ſtrong, armed 
with authority, &c, 4 s 
MIGRA”TIGN (S.) the paſſage or removal 


any thing out of one ſtate or condition into 


another, whether it be conſidered of colonies 


or people oing from one nation to another, 


c. and ſometimes it is applicd to the tranſ- 
migration of mens ſouls out of one body into 
another ; and ſometimes to flocks or ſpecies 
of birds that go o from one nation or place to 
another in different ſeaſons of the year, ſuch 
, 9 


obn the Baptif, celebrated | 


9 N * : 
e wen (8.) in e 


an antient -town, that ſends 

members to parliament ; but is * Ange 
corporation, or market-town 3 diſtapt from 
N 137 computed, and 173 meaſured 


MILCH (A.) of the kind or fort that gives or 
yields milk, whether human or beaſts, 


lanes |MIL'CH-KINE (s.) LN 1 


that give or yie alſo a cant term 
among Goal-keepers, _ iffs, Cc. for their 

who will, as they ſay, bleed freely, 
that is, make them preſents, or treat them 
much and often, and ſo ſpend perhaps that 
money that EY their creditors, only 


to be allowed ſome ſmall favour or permiſſion 
to go out of the ſometimes, or to be 
2 under their protection by ſham ac · 


tions, 
MILD (A) ſoft, pleaſant, eaſy, gentle, good- 
humoured. 
MILDEN-HA'LL (S.) ſeated on the Lare, : 
branch of the Ow/e, is a large town, conſiſt· 
ing of ſeveral ireets, called rows, ſome of 
which are as large as ſmall towns, pleaſant, 
well-built, and full of inhabitants; it has 
| a well-frequented market weekly on Fri- 
day, eſpecially for fiſh and wild-fowl; diftant 
* London 57 computed, and 68 meafur- 
ed mi 
MILDEW or MI'LLDEW (S.) a dat 
happening to 2 cauſed by a dewy moiſ- 
ture which „ and continuing 
for want of the ſun's heat to dry it up, by 
— clammineſs and acrimony corrodes, gnaws, 
8 inmoſt ſubſtance of the plants, 
| and hinders the N dof the nutri- 
tive ſap, upon which the, leaves begins to 
fade, and the hloſſoms and fruit are much 
prejudiced ; alſo the ſpots or tains on filks, 
Ke. which are contracted by their lying in 
| moiſt cloſe places, where the ſun and air 
have not a free paſſage, by reaſon of the 
| pieces being rolled up ot ſhut up in a cloſe cup- 
[1 xd, compter, &c, 
MILDNESS (S.) that happy diſpoſition of 
mind that is endowed with compaſſion, gen- 
tlenefs, and good-nature ; alſo the quality 
of liquors, &c, that is oppoſite to ſtale, 
harſh, &c. 
MILE 8.) a certain ſpace or meaſure whereby 
armed | , we exprefs the diſtance of one from 
xe tg A which all other meaſures oi 
| length uſed in any other kingdom or naticn 
for the ſame purpoſe are referted, as to the 
integer of which they are parts ; and this va. 
ries, being of different lengths among different 
people or nation, which having been carefully 
reduced into Roman or Rhinland feet, — 


is generally uſed throughout the north, the 


oport:008 are as follows 
The miles of 42 contain | — 
3 5 5 
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. Exypt 

MYLFORD- HAVEN (S.) in un 
South - Males, eſteemed the beſt and largeſt 
haven in all the Ergliſb dominions, having 
5 bays, 16 creeks and 13 roads, ſo large and 
deep, that a 1000 large veſſels may ſafely ride 
there at one time. 

MIYLIARY FEVER (S.) a malignant fever, 
wherein the ſkin is powdered or fprinkled 
with ſmall purple ſpots or puſtles, repreſent- 
= pps and yulgarly called the pur- 

ver. 

MILIARY GLANDS (S.) a prodigious num- 
ber of ſmall glands interſperſed throughout 
the cutis, or ſkin, for the ſecretion of ſweat 
or other inſenſible perſpirations; they are in- 
terwoven with the pyramidal papillaz of the 
ſkin, and are each ſerved with a branch of 
an artery, vein, and nerve, and alſo with a 
proper excretory duct, through which the 
ſecreted fluid matter is ſent forth at the pores 
of the ſkin. © 

MIYLIARY HERPES (S.) a fpreading and 
winding inflammation breaking out in innu- 
merable ſmall yellowiſh puſtles, cauſed by the 
glands of the ſkin being over-loaded with falt 
particles, and when the peccant humour or 
matter abounds, breaks through the pores of 
the ſkin, and grows into a cruſt, and eats 
the parts it lies upon. 

MILITANT (A.) firuggling, contending, 
ſtriving, encountering, oppoſing, &c. this 

word is generally applied to the ſtate and con- 
dition of the church, and its members on 
earth, that are always contending either with 
fin, perſecution, hereſy, &c, the Romaniſt 
divide the church into theſe ſtates, vi. ml- 
tant, already deſcribed, the patient and tri- 
umphant; the patient, they fay, is that 
part which paſſes through purgatory to fit it 
for the triumphant, which is the full comple- 
tion of bliſs in heaven. 

MILITARY (A.) ſomething belonging to the 
or war, or the ſtate or condition of a 

1 p 


MILITARY ARCHITECTURE (s.) that 
branch of building that immediately relates 
to the fortifying of places, whether towns, 
citadels, camps, &c. 

MILITARY EXECUTION (s.) the ra- 


6666. 


30% MILF TIA (s.) the civil defence of a king- 


% * * 
WY. by 
: — . 


MIL 
| either refuſes, or is not able to pay con- 
tribution. » 


nom who are cantoned into companies, regi- 
ments, &c, that are uſually raiſed out of 
the inhabitants upon extraordinary accafions 
of riots, tumults, invaſions, &c. who as 
ſoon as the diſturbance is over, return te 
their reſpective habitations and employ- 
ments; among Us, they are vulgarly called 
the train-bands, of which the number is 
ted to be 200,000. horſe and foot 3 
e are under the command of lord-lieu- 
tenants, appointed by the king. in eve 
county, who is impowered to appoint colonels 
and other officers, and to charge perſons in 
proportion to their eſtates or fortunes. 
MILK (S.) is generally underſtood to be that 
white liquid juice or humour that nature 
breeds in the breaſts of women, and the ud- 
ders of beaſts, for the nouriſhment, feeding, 
and bringing up of their young, made by ſe- 
parating the chyle from the arteriouy blood 
by the glandules of the breaſt or udder, and 
begins in women to be made generally after 
about four months going with child, or a lit- 
tle before the birth, and continues with ſome 
longer, with others a ſhorter time, with 
ſome in greater, and others in leſſer quan- 
tities, and ceaſes naturally in thoſe who are 
either though age, or other infirmities unſit 
or uncapable to conceive or bear children; in 
creatures mit continues long, and in 
great abundance, &c. ſome call the chyle it- 
ſelf mull, but that is a miſtake, mull being 
thicker, ſweeter, and whiter; by Microſco- 
pical Obſervations, it is found to conſiſt of lit- 
tle globules ſwimming in a clear, tranſparent 
liquour, called ſerum or whey. The ſtrong 
fermentation of the ili in womens breaſts, 
the firſt three or four days after their deli- 
bay very frequently occaſions tevers, and 
without great care occaſions ulcers and fore 
breaſts, &c. There are alſo divers juices - 
flowing from ſeveral ſorts of herbs that go by 
this name, upon account of their ſimilarity, 
as from water-weed, &c. beſides theſe, there 
are ſeveral artificial compoſitions under this 
Milk of Supber, which preparation of 
of Sulphur, which is a i b 
Rn of ſulphur, and ſalt of tartar preſcri- 
bed as a ſudorifick. 
Virgin's Milk, compoſed of rock-allum, ' 
ſpring-water, litharge, and vinegar, uſed as 
a coſmetick to drive in pimples, and check 
cutaneous eruptions, &c. 
MILK (V.) to draw or get out the wilt con- 
tained in a woman's breaſt, or the udder of 
any beaſt 3 andis particularly applied to the 
action of drawing the teats of a cow, aſs, 
goat, &c. through the hand, in order to get 
out the mill contained in the udder, for foot 
or phyfick. 
MLK (a.) of the nature or quality of 
milk ; alſo daubed or ſmeared with milk. 
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MILKY WAY (s.) called olfo the galaxy ; 


{this is the only real circle in the heavens, for 

Jana night it is always conſpicuous, and 
uke a ſwaddling- band, infolding the yn 
tions of Cafiopea, the Eagle, part of Sa- 


ge the feet of Gemini, and Perſeus, Fc. It 
© appears of a white and milky colour, occa- 
foned by the light of an innumerable quan- 

tity of ſmall flars, which by reaſon of their 


immenſediftance cannot be diſtinctily perceiv- | 


ed by the naked eye; the ancient poets 
fleeigned it to be occaſioned by Ganymede's ſpil 
ling a bowl of nectar, and that it was the 
© gallery through which the gods went to cqun- 
eil to Jupiter. | 
MILL (S.) is a univerſal term for any ma- 
chine, large or ſmall, that with cogs 
and © wheels for the purpoſes of grinding 
- corn, ſtamping or makiug metals flat, and 
_ innumerable other parts of buſineſs and 
and manuf. cture, which machines are dif- 
ſerently nominated as they are differently 
applied; as for inftance, ſome are called 
" gorn-mills, ſome flatting-mills. ſome paper- 
wt, ſome flamping-mills, ſome fulling- 
' mills, ſome coffee-mills, Cc. and theſe arc 
- wrought or put in motion by the hand, with 
horſes, with water, &c. according to the uſe 
it is applied to, or the convenience and ftua- 
tion of the place, &c. 
MILL (V.) to thicken, or ma ke woollen-cloth 
or garments equally covered with wool, thick, 
warm, and ſtrong; and in the canting Lan- 


guage, means to beat, threſh, maul, or kill 


a perſon: 


MILLENA'RIANS or MILLENARIES 


(S.) = et among the primitive Chriſtians 
who held that Jeſus Chriſt is to come 
and reign upon earth for a thouſand years, 
- Quring which time the faithful are to en- 
all manner of tempore! bleſſings, and 
that at the expiration of this term the 
day of judgment is to take place ; this 
Kaen held for the three firſt centuries, 
ore it was looked nicely into, and con- 
_— - an error ; there are _ who 
aſſert the fame thing now, eſpecially among 
thoſe called Baptiſts, ? 
MYLLENER” (S.) a perſon who trades princi- 
py in womens toys, gloves, ribbands, 
-cloths, &c. 
MILLE'NNIUM (S.) among the Diwines, is 
the ſpace of time that ſome afferted that 
Chriſt ſhall reign upon earth as a temporal 
rince or king. 
| MILLE'PEDES (S.] certain inſets vulgarly 
called hog-lice, thus called from an alluſion 
to their great number of ſeet ; they are fre- 
quently uſed in obſtructions of the urine, 
being found of a diuretick and obſterſive na- 


ture. 
MTLLER (s.) one whoſe buſineſs it is to tend 
upon, and look after the operation of a mill, 
eſpecially ſuch as grind copn, 


rary,the tail of Scorpio, the Centaur, Ar- 


— 


1 


MIM * 


the pod where it is produced, uſed like rice 


for ings, bread, &c. 1 

MILLING (S) the act of grinding, working, 
&c. in a mill, and particularly applied to 
what they call fulling of ſome ſort of woollen 
manufactures, as ſtockings, - blankets, &c. 
alſo thumping, beating, threſhing, &c. 

MILLION (S.) the name the Arithmeticians 
give to the ſeventh order of figures for the 
eaſe of computing large numbers, and is the 
ſame with a thouſand times a thouſand, or 
ten hundred thouſand. 

MILL REA or REE (S.) the name of a Por- 
tugueze coin, in which the people keep their 
accounts, and by which they compute their 
commodities, in value about ſix ſhilling 
N 2 ay gf 

MILT (S.) in Anatomy, iv what is vu 
called 2 ſpleen; and in Fiſpes, the FH 
row, or ſpermatick part of the male ; it is 
reported from Microſcopical Obſervations, 

that in the m/e of a fingle cod-fiſh more live 
ing creatures have been ſeen than there are 
men upon the face of the whole earth. 

MILTON (S.) in Dorſetſhire, commonly 
called Milton- Abbas, an ancient, but poor 
town, has a ſmall market weekly on Mon- 
day; diſtant from London 92 computed, and 
110 meaſured miles. 2 

MILTON (s.) in Kent, ſeated on a creek in 
the Eaſt Swale, an ancient, but ſmall bo- 
rough-town, governed by a port-reeve z bas 
a conſiderable market weekly on Sunday, 
eſpecially for corn, fruit, and proviſions, 
which are ſent from hence by water to Lon- 
den ; here are the famous oyſter-beds, from 
whence come thoſe called the Miltan oyiters 3 
many fiſhermen live here upon that account ; 
diſtant from Lendon 37 computed, and 42 
mea ſured miles. | 

MIME (S.) among the old Comedians was 2 
buffoon, mimick, or poſtur:-maſter, who 
adapted bis geſtures to be agreeable to the 
character he would imitate ;z they were ſome · 
times called pantomimes. a 

{ MI'MESTS (S.) imitation; and in Rbetorick, it 
7 ſigure wherein the words, actions, &c. 
of another perſon axe imitated. 

MIMIA'MBUS (2, a particular fort of verſe 
uſed by the ancient poets in ſubjects of lam- 
poon, farce, raillery, &. "9" 

(MI'MICAL (A.] fooliſh, ſilly, fantaſtica', 

Ar imitating the follies and trifles of 


ers, 
MIMICK (S.) the imitater, mocker, ot 
] counterfeit of another's actions. 
MI MICK (V.) to imitate, mock, or counter» 
feit another's actions. 
MIMO'GRAPHER (S.) a writer of jeſts, 
drolls, banters, puns, &c. 
MIMO'LOGY (S.) the art of writing rbimes 
or verſes that chinne or have the ſame ſound 
at the end, 


| \ © MINCE 


MTLLET (s.) a ſmall and numerqus ſeed * 


E Eee 


« Ly N 


MIN 
ume (V.) to ent into ſmall pieces, as meat 
—U— — alſo 


to ſpea k a thing or matter by halves, to hint, 
- but not ſpeak plainly and home to or upon a 
- fubi 


jet. 
MINCING (S.) walking or going in a proud 
fantaſtical geſture or manner; alſo the actual 
cutting any thing into ſtall pieces; alſo ſe- 
creting ſome part of a ſtory. 
MIND (S.) in general is applied to any ratio - 
nal or thinking indiviſible being, as God, an- 


* F 


gels, the fouls of men, &c. but generally it 


MIND (V.) to obſerve, give attention to, take 
notice, &c. alſo to command or bid a perſon 


do ſomething. 

MI'NDFUL (A.) careful, obſervant, thought - 
ful, regardful. 

MI'NDLESS (A.) heedlefs, careleſs, negligent, 
regardleſs. 

MINE (A.) ſomething belonging to, or that 
is the property of myſelf. 

MINE (S.) in Natural Hiftory, is a place where 
any ſort, of minerals, or ores grow, or are 
formed ; alſo thoſe places where precious 
ſtones, &c. are found, are thus called, and 

which are differently denominated from the 
matter there found or growing, as iron mines, 
copper mines, lead mines, gold mines; and 
theſe have commonly a deep pit or ſhaft 
ſunk down from the ſurface of the moun- 
tain or valley, where it is ſunk ; and at the 
bottom, and ſometimes on the ſides, drifts 
like to paſſages or ſtreets are cut, in or- 
der to follow or ſeek for the metal, ore, or 
ſtones ſuppoſed or known to be there; in- 
Fortification, or the art of War, it isa hole 
dug in à wall or under ground, and carried 
on like a paſſage or alley about four foot 
fquare, with fevers] turnings and windings' 
in it, at the end of which, that is under 
the place intended to be blown up, is the 
chamber of the mize ; the further in it is 


. carried, the more danger it is in of being diſ-| 


appointed by the enemy, 

MINE (V.) to dig pits or holes, and to drive 

- Crifts, alleys, or paſſages, ace erding to the 
ſeveral purpoſes finding ores, precious 
Nones, &c. or to blow up houſes, caſtles, 
camps, &c, 

MINEHEAD (S.) in — is a bo- 
rough and port-town, and being much fre- 
quented by paſſengers to and from Ireland, 
occaſions a pretty good trade, and of late 

ears. the catching and curing of herrings 

. being very much improved among them, 
they export way, large quantities to the 
Mediterranaan, Cc. yearly ; it ſends two 
members to pariiament ; diſtant from L:n- 
3 and 167 meal und 
m ; 


2 
MINERAL COURTS (S.) ſuch courts as 


have due power to hear and determine cauſes 


MIN 
 MI'NERALIST (S,) a perſon ſkilful or em- 
ployed in or about mi 

MINERAL. LAWS and CU"STOMS (S.) 

ſuch laws and cuſtoms as have been time 

ial obſeryed in thoſe places where 
mines abound, and by which controverſies re- 
lating to mines are to be determined. 

MINERALS (S.) thoſe things which are nei- 

ther vegetables nor animals, as the fix per- 

ſect metals, gold, filver, tin, copper, tron, 
lead; and the imperfect metals which are 
peculiarly called minerals, as antimony, native 
cinnabar, ſulphur, marcofite, chalk, orpine, 

quickfilver, bole, and ſome forts of tones 3 

to which are added falt-petre, fal-gemm, 

ſea-ſalt, allum, &c. ; 

MINERS (S.) workmen who labour in any 
ſort of mines, though in an Army they are 
called pioneers. 

MINE'RVA 5.) the goddeſs of wiſdom and 
arts, and of whatever concerns wool, who 

is ſometimes called Pallas, or the goddeſs of 

war; the fictions of the poets relate that 

Pulcan ſtriking Jupiter's head with his ham- 

mer, ſhecame out of his brain ready armed ; 

the Painters repreſent her in a blue mantle 
embroidered with ſilver. 

MINERVA'LIA (S.) were certain' feſtivals 

held the 3d of Fanuary and 16th of March 

by the old Romans, in honour of Minerva, 
at which time it was uſual to make preſents 
to the ſchool-maſters. 

MINGLE (V.) to mix, or put ſeveral different 
ſorts of perſons or 56g, » together into cne 

company, heap, or ma 

MINIATURE (S.) the art of paintipg or 

drawing the figures, or repreſentations of 

perſons, places, or things very ſmall, 

MIYNIM (S.) with the Printers, is a very 

ſmall- ſiaed letter 3 with the Muſicians, is a 

note that muſt be ſounded by an inſtrument 
or voice ſo long as a perſon may leiſ| pro- 
nounce the words one, two; with the 
Painters, it is a brown or tawny colour; and 
ſometimes it is the name of a very ſmall” fiſh 
found in common ponds ; and ſometimes it is 
applies to imaginary beings that are ſu 

to be very little called pigmies. 

MINION (S.) a favourite, or perſon who is 
let into the ſecrets of princes and great men, 
and that wholly enjoys their good-will, or 
favour ; alſo the names of ſmall pieces of 
ordnance, from 3 4 inches diameter at the 
bore, 8 foot long, and about one thouſand 

nds weight, to 3 inches diameter 7 foot 
8. and about eight hundred pounds weight, 
balls and powder proportionable, wo” 

MINISH (V.) to decreaſe or grow lefs, in 
number or quantity, : 

MINISTER (S.) an affiſtant, helper, waiter, 

or attendant ;z and when applied to Chaveb 


"of mattgry relating to lead-mines, &. 


Matters, it fignifies theperſoa that officiates or 
performs the holy office z when ſpoke of 
State Mathers R 


X Is 


A 
A 5 oo 
| keas the charge of embaſſies of other concerns 
of moment; . and by way of erninence the | 
| ipal favourite or confident of 4 king or 


prince, by whom moſt of the great affairs 
"of ate ore directed, Is Talled the prime 


miniſter. | 
Ar (V.) to officiate, ſerve, help, or 


MINISTERIAL (A.) — rels ting or 
ö belonging to a miniſter, either of the church 
dy in the ſtate. 

KMINISTERY or MUNISTRY (S.) any ſer- 
vice, charge, or employment, but particular- 
| E applied to Church and State Matters, where 
N means the whole body of perſons or officers 

ating in either. | 
MINISTRA'TION (S.) ferving, officiating, 
performing, or doing the work of « mi- 


niſter. 
NIN (S.) red lead, or that ſtrong colour 
uſed by painters, that is made from common 

— Trad calcined in a reverberatory furnace. 

MINNEKIN(S.) aproud, nice, mincing, laſs; 
alſd a very ſmall and curious fort of pins, uſed 

by the ladies to pin up their fine laces, cam- 

_ bricks, muſlins, &c: 

MINNT MORE (S.) a town in, the coun- 
— 1 4 rovince of Ulſer, ſland: 
$8 miles » by W. of Dublin, 

MINNING DAYS (S.) certain feſtivals for- 

obſerved for the general commemora- 
tion of the ſouls of the deceaſed, for whom 
there __ icular offices appointed and 
faid 3 prognoſticks or fore-runners 
of a diſcaſe. 

MINOR (S.) a younger, inferior, or leſſer 
than another; and in Law, is a perſon 


* 


male or female, that is under 21 years of 


| age z in a Logical 9 it is 
3 - the latter part of a „ * called the 


affumption. _ 
WMINORITES or MPNORS (S.) friars of the 
erder of St Frencis, who are divided into 
. Cenventuals, Obſervations, RecolleFs, and 
bins, from whom the great ſtreet facing 
church is called the Minories, upon 
attount of one of their cloifters that was for- 


mer}y there. 

MINORITY (S.) the ſtate, age, or condition 
_ of a perſon that is under the age appointed by 
law to enjoy his or her eſtate, at, by, or 

e the king of © ho firſt 

, i rete, W. Ci- 
vyilized the inhabitants, by reducing them to 

oo ſettled laws; be is by the poets 
igned to be the ſon of Jupiter by Europa ; 

” he, for a me the 

Athenian ty pay a tribute of young men and 

ine, till Theſes killed Taurus his famous 

nz for his ſeverity in judgment, he 
called the judge of hell; the Painters re- 

him with long, curled, and brown 
ir, wearing on his head a golden crown, and 

_ Slothed in & robe of blue and ſilver, with 
goVca buſkins on his legs, 


* 


| 


MIN 
MYNOTAUR (s.)  monfter made by the 
rr bull, faid to be 

1 Paſipbae, wife of Minos. x 
MINO'"VERY (s.) 3 Law Tum fora treſ- 
paſs committed in a foreſt, by ſetting an en. 
eg device to catch the deer with-one's 


MI'NSTER (S.) the church that belongs to a 
monaſtery or convent. 

MI'NSTREL{S:) any one, whether male or 
female, that plays upon muſical inſtruments, 

Bok... fings methodically. | 

MUINSTRELSY (S.] that art or fclence of 


mufick i performed, either by voice 
or 


MINT (S.) an aromatick garden-herb eaten 
in fallad ; alſo a place in Southwark Mere 
' perſons in bad circumſtances retired from 
their creditors, and by force of arms riotouſly 
defended themſelves againſt all legal proceſs ; 
ſometimes it means a very great quantity of 
money, but generally means the place in the 
Toxwer of London where the current coin of 
England is made; the operators were formed 
into a corporation, by the charter of king 
Edward III. in which condition it ſtill con- 
tinnes, and conſiſts of the warden, maſter, 
comptroller, aſſay - maſter, workers, coiners, 
&c. Who are exempted from all publick of · 
ces, and their eſtates free from all taxes and 
pariſh-duties ; in this prince's time a pound 
8 pri pw 

troy Weight of gold was divided into 24 ca- 
rats, and each carat into 4 grains; and a 
pound weight of old ſterling or ſtandard gold 
of ＋ was 23 carats and 3 grains and a 
half of fine gold, and half a grain of alloy, 
which might be either filver or copper; a 
pound trey of filyer was then, and ever 
ſince, divided into 12 ounces, each ounce 
into 20 pennyweights, and each pennyweight 
into 24 grains; grain of filver was 
called a ſubtle grain, 60 of which are equal 
to one grain of gold; and a pound weight of 
old ſterling, conſiſting of 11 ounces, and two 
pony wigs of fine filver, and 18 penny- 
weights of alloy, as it does now); and thus 
the ſtandard for gold and filver generally con- 
tinued till the reign of Henry VIII. when 
the gold had ſometimes 1, ſometimes 2, and 
ſomerimes 4 carats alloy; and the filver was 
debaſed firſt to 2 ounces, and then to 6 
ounces, and afterwards to $ ounces of alloy ; 
in Edward VIth's time, the variation of 
the ſtandard was almoſt continual, and in 
Mary's time, much alteration was 
Peewile made; queen 333 called in ihe 
coarſe m 0 three preceding reigns, 
er deen Moc ap 88 + ſtandard ; in 
the reigns of king James I. and Charles I. as 
alſo the ſucceeding reigus down to this time, 
the gold is 22 carats fine, and 2 carats of al- 
loy 3 the hammered | now called 
in, what is commonl milled money i 
now only current, which method of coining 


began in 3663, and is thao geepand 3 fef 
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 MIPARTY (S.) a term in Heraldry, that 


* * 3 
= 


MIR. 


* 


* CEP * 
1 
1 


| the gold.and (ilver is caſt out of the melting- With laborious endeavouring to get through 


into long flat bers, which is drawn thro” 


difficulties, of any kind. 


2 mill to exattly 6ze the thickneſs for thef MURINESS (S.) dirtinefs, muddinefs, ficki- 


| ſeveral pieces of coin; and then with punches, 
called — made the exact fize of thillings, 
| half-crowns, &c. the round pieces are cut 
out of the flat bars 3 then every piece is ex- 
actly weighed and adjuſted, according ta the 
intended piece of money, and afterwards they 
are edged with letters upon the edges of 


crowns and half-crowns, and the ſhillings} 


and fix-penices are grained, then they are 
blanched; and hftly, they are — to 
the mill, and ſtamped with the impreſſion 
we ſee upon them. 

MINT (V.) to coin or make money, accord- 
ing to the currency of any nation or peo- 


MI'NUET (S.) a particular ſort of dance for 
one or two perſons, or the muſical tune play'd 
or ſung to the dancers to regulate their mo- 

tions, which is always in triple time. 

MINU'TE (A.) little, ſmall, ſcarcely percep- 

"tible, of little worth or value. 

MYNUTE (S.) in Time; the Goth part of 
an hour; and in Aftronomy, Geograpby, Cc. 
is the Goth part of a degree of any of the 
circles of the ſpherez in Arcbitecture, it is 
the zoth part of the common meaſure 
called A module. 

MINUTE (V.) to write down, or make me- 
morandums of the heads er fubſtance of any 
buſineſs or agreement. 

MINUTES (S.) the memorandums or records 
of the court of parliament, or of inferior 
courts for trade, &c, alſo the hints, heads, 
or conditions of agreements, bargains, &c. 
* are to be more fully expreſſed at 

ure. 

MINX or MINKS (S.) a proud, nice, wan- 


ton, over- curious girl, or young woman. 


ſigniſies an eſcutcheon that is half way down 
Per pale, and there croſſed by ſome other 
partition. ; 

MIQUELE'TS (S.) à fort of rapparees, rob- 
bers, &c. that are commonly Spaniſp foot- 
ſoldiers that inhabit the mountains, 
who go armed with piſtols at their belts, a 
carbine, and a dagger. 

MIRACLES (S.) ftrange, uncommon, and 
unaccountable actions, produced contrary. to 
the regular order of nature, by the ſuperna- 
ral power, to convince mankind of ſome- 
thing very extraordinary, and againſt their 


inclinations, | 

MIRACULOUS (A.) ſomething firange, 
wonderful, unaccountable to us, and beyond 

or out of the common road of action, or or- 

_ dinary 1 of nature. 

MIRE ( ) dirt, filth, mud, any mixture of 
water and common earth or clay, the ſoil 
of fields or roads in. the winter-time. 

MIRE (v.] to Gave, woil, or fatigue a perſon 


c, 
MIRROUR or MIRROR (8.) what is vul- 
garly and commonly called a looking-glaſs, 


| which is the furface of any opake body i 


liſhed and regulated as to be capable of re- 
fiefting thoſe rays of light that fall upon 
them; theſe are ſometimes made of ſteel, 
braſs, or other metal; and ſometimes of 


it opake, ſmeared on the back with quick» 
filver, &c. It is ſometimes uſed to expreſs 
a worthy perſon, who for his extraordinary 
qualifications, virtue and patience, is a pat- 
— fit to be imitated by all who know or ſee 

im. 

MIRTH (S.) joy, merriment, pleaſure, ſa- 

tiafaction. 


MIS (Part.) a particle or piece of a word, that 
of itſelf ſignifies nothing, but when com- 
pounded, commonly means ſomething done 
or ſaid wrong, as in theſe words following. 

MISACCEPTA'TION or MISACCEPTI- 
ON (S.) the taking or underſtanding of a 
thing in a wrong ſenſe, contrary to the 
intention of the ſpeaker or doer, 

MISADVTCE (s.) falſe information 3 alſa 
bad counſel, or a to do what 
ought not to be done. ö 

MISADVTSE (v.) to perſuade perſons to ſay 
or do what they ſhould not. | 

MISA'NTHROPIST (S.) one who hates 
mankind. 

MISA'NTHROPY (S.) the hatred of, or a- 
verſion to or for mankind. ; 
MISAPPLY” (V.) to put things or words, tor 
a wrong uſe or purpoſe. 8 
MISAPPREHE'ND (V.) to think, judge, 

or take. a matter in a wrong ſenſe. _ 

MISAPPREHE'NSION (S.) the underſtand- 

ing a thing wrong. | 

MISBECO'MING (A.) what does not ſuit 

the condition of the actor; an indecency. 

 MISBEGO'TTEN (A.) unlawfully or i. 


wrong, indecently, or out of 
MISBEHA'VIQUR (S.) acting i 

indecently, or any ways offenſively. 
MISBELIE'VE (V.) toimagine or think that 
to be true, that is falſe or abſurd. 
MISCA'LL (V.) to wrong name, or ſpealæ to 


Js 


under a falſe title; alſo to abuſe a perſos 
with ill language. 

MISCARRIA ($.) or indecent 
behaviour; alſo the not in an 


affair or buſiaeſs ; alſo the irregular or unt 


time. | 

MISCA'RRY (V.) to foil in an atumpt, 
not to ſucceed in buſineſs 3 alſo to bring 
forth children before the due time. 


| MISCELLA'NEQUS 


glaſs finely ground and poliſhed, and to make 


begotten. | 
MISBEHA'VE (V.) te act or carry one's ſelf 


timely bringing forth of a child before ĩta due 


— 


24 


. 


—— 
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MISCELLA'NEOUS A.) various / things | 


mixed together in a promiſcuous manner, 
_ eſpecially ſpoken of poems” and other  wri- 

tings where diverſe forts are put or collected 
together into one book. 

MISCHA'NCE (S.) any unfortunate accideht, 
hurt, or damage a perſon may — ful- 
tain, or cone to. 

MISCHIEF (S.) hurt, damage, prjuece 
or inju 

MISCHIEVOUS (A.) injuribus, hurtful, 

judicial. 

M SCONCEI'VE (V.) to apprehend or un- 
derftand in a wrong . 

MISCO'NSTRUE (V.) to underſtand wrong, 
to prevent or miſinterpret the words, actions, 
or intentions of a perſon. | 

MISCOU'NT (v.) to tell, . number, 

or reckon up any thing wrong 

MISCREANCY (S.) the nature or vileneſs of 
a mifreant's action. 

MISCREANT ( S.) a vile, wicked, profiiat 
fellow, and i z an unbeliever of the 
truths and virtues of religion. 

MISDEE'DS (S.) all manner of bad actions, 
or evil 

' MISDEMEA'NN (V.) to behave irregularly, 

tcdo do things wrong or amiſs. 
MISDEMEA*NOUR (S.) an offence, fault, 

or crime commonly eſteemed to be of the 
lower claſs. 
MISE (S.) a Law Term, that has various 
fGpnitlications 3 ſometimes it is an honorary 
gift, or cuſtomary preſent, wherewith the 
people of Wales uſed to ſalute every new king 
and prince of Valet at their entrance upon 
the principality 3 antiently' it was given in 
_ cartle, wine, corn, &c, for the ſupport of 
the prince's family ; but when that dominion 
was annexed to the Ex. crown, the gift 
was changed into money, the county of 
Flint paying 2000 marks, &c, the county 
of —_ pays a miſe or tribute of 5000 marks 
at the change of every owner of the ſaid 
earldom, for enjoying the privileges of that 

palatinate ; at Cheſter they keep a miſe book, 

wherein every town and is rated ; 
ſometimes it means the profits of lands, and 
ſometimes taxes, &c. ſometimes it means a 
Joining of _ mA whether the tenant or 
demandant has the right, 

MISER (S.) one rude ib a very rapacious and 
covetous manner emi Our to fave and 
increaſe his wealth, 

MYSERABLE (A.) a condition or tate of 
life that both calls for and deſerves compaſſion 


© andafſiſtance ; alſo a mean, niggardly, poor, 


— 
MISERABLENESS A unfortunateneſs, 
wretchedneſs, niggardlineſs. 


MISERERE MEI or CHORDA'PSUS (S.) 
a name given to a violent pain in the guts, 
| from an inflammation or invo- 


lution of them, and the periſtaltick motion 


MIS 
or ordute to be dihirged! at te mouth; 
it n and the iliack 

on 

MISERY (S.) any violent pain, of great 
diſtreſs of r mind. 

MiSFA'SHION (V.) to make or do any 
thing irregularly, ugly, or crooked. 

MISFO'RTUNE (S.) any unhappy action, 
loſe, or detriment, that comes to a perſon 


by an mean. 
MISGI'VE (V.) 2 dread, feat, expect, or 
apprehend ſome evil, danger, hurt, or pre- 


judice is at hand, or will happen. 
MISGO'VERN (v.) to rule, direct, com- 
mand, or order things in a wrong manner, 
MISHAP (S;) ſomething n hurt- 
ful, or prejudicial. 
MI'SH MASH (S.) a confuſed, lvegular mix- 
ture of diſagreeing materials together, 
MISIMPLOY” (V.) to put words or things to 
a wrong uſe or purpoſe. 
MISINFO'RM V.) to tell a perſon a fall 
ſtory, to give a wrong account of a thing. 
.) to explain things 
conſtruction 1 


MISJUDGE (v.) to conclude, think, or 
MISEIN (89 ) a lay-ftall, dunghill, or rubbiſh- 


mount, 

MYSLE (V.) to rain in very ſmall drops, 
like miſt or fog. 

MISLEA'D (V. F to guide, direct, or ſhew a 
perſon the wrong way ; to perſuade or influ- 
ence him to do what he ought not. 

MISLVKE (V.) to diſapprove of, to expreſs 
diſſatisfaction at, to reje. 

MISMA'NAGE (V.) to order, or conduct 
things in a bad or wrong manner. 

3 A'NAGEMENT (S.) bad conduct, 


— — doings. 
MISM ATC (u.) E things together ir- 
— and to pair them fo as are el - 
ther diſagrecable to the fight, ot ulcleſs for 


the purpoſe they were made for. 
MI'SNA (S.) is 2 the code or body of 


the Jetoiſp civil and 3 law, or an ex- 
— 0 the law of Moſes; for the Few: 
e, that when gave the written- 


— to Moſer, he alſo gave him an unwritten 
one, Which was preſerved among the doctor: 
of the ſynagogue to the time of the famous 
rabbi Judas the Holy, who wrote the Miſaa 
about the year of Chriſt 130, that it might 
no longer be truſted to the memories of thoſe 
to whom it was communicated z it is divided 
into fix parts, the firſt is converſant about 
the diſtinctions of ſeeds in the field, the trees, 
fruits, 22 Kc. the ſecond the 
manner of obſerving the feſtivals; the third 
treats of women and matrimonial J the 
fourth is upomthe ſubject of law-ſuits arifig 
upon account of trade; the fifth is concern- 
ing Ws ballen, and every — 


A . „ the excrements 


bd 


MIS 
that had any relation thereto ; the fixth 
treats of the various ſorts of purifications. 
MISNA*ME (V.) to call a perſon or thing 
dy the wrong name, or word of diſtinction. 
MISO'CHY MIST (S.) a profeſſed enemy to, 
or hater of chymiſtry. 


MISO'GAMY (S.) the hating or deſpiſing 


of marriage, 

MISO'GYNY (S.) Woman- hating. 

MISPE'ND (V.) to waſte, deſtroy, or ſpend 

' amiſs, or to a bad purpoſe. 

MISPLA'CE (V.) to diſorder or put things 
in a W place, a 

MISPRI'NT (V.) to print falſe, wrong, or 
erroneouſly, 

MISPRISION (S.) in Law, is when one 
knoweth that another hath committed trea- 
ſon or felony, and will not diſcover him to 
the king or ſome proper magiſtrate, but doth. 
conceal the ſame; in all caſes of miſpriſion 
of treaſon, the offending party forfeits his 
goods for ever, and the profit of his land for 
the term of his life, and the impriſonment of 
his body during the king's pleaſure, 

MISPROPO'RTION (V.) to fize, couple, 
make, or adjuſt things in an irregular, undue 
or illegal manner. 

MISRE"CKON (V.] to count, number, or 
reckon things falſely. | 

MISREPRESE'NT (V.) to report, tell, or 
explain things in a wrong manner... | 

MISRU'LE (S.) the irregular or bad gover- 
nance of any thing or perſon. 

MISS (S.) is ſometimes a term of gentility for 
a young girl of the better ſort, and ſome- 
times a term of reproach for a whore or com- 
mon woman, or one kept as a concubine by 
ſome particular perſon, and wholly at his 
command. 

MISS (V.) to fail, miſtake, err, £0 of one 
fide, not to hit the mark. 

MI'SSSAL (S.) the ſervice- book of the church 
of Rome, containing the ſeveral maſſes to be 
uſed on feſtivals, © &c. | 

MISSELDINE,MIT'SSELTOEorMI'STLE- 
TOE (S) a plaat of the paraſite kind, not 
growing on the ground, but on other trees, as 
the oak, apple-tree, beech, cheſnut, plumb- 
tree, &c, but that which grows on the oak 
is moſt eſteemed for its phyſical virtues ; tis 
wood is eſteemed a ſpecifick for the falling 
ſickneſs ; it is alſo uſed for apoplexies and 
r it is both taken inwardly, and 

ung or wore about the neck; the powder 
is good in pleuriſies, and to force the courſes. 

MI'SSEN or MV/ZZEN (A.) among the Sail- 
ers, is applied both to maſts and faijs ; but 

When they cry cut one to another, ſet the 
miſſen, 42 the miſſen, Ce. they always 
mean the ſail, and not the maſt. | 

MISSEN-MAST (S.) is that which ſtands 
in the ftern of the ſhip ; large ſhips require 

two miſſen-maſis ; that ſtanding next the 
main- is called the main- miſſen, and 


venture · miſſen. 


M18 


 MI'SSEN-SAIL (s) that which belongs to 
the miſſen-yard ; this ſail is cut by the leetch 
twice as deep as the maſt is long from the 
deck to the hounds ; its uſe is to keep the 
ſhip cloſe to the wind, but if the ſhip gripes tog 
much, then they do not uſea miſſen j when 
a ſhip is at anchor they uſe a miſſen to back: 
the ſhip aſtern, and to keep her from foul- 
ing her anchor upon the turning of the tide. 
MISSHA'PEN (A.) ill-made, crooked, de- 
formed. | * 
MTSSION (S.) a ſending from one place ta 
another; and when applied eee. 
means the ſending miniſters to preach 
goſpel to thoſe who never heard it before, ap 
to the Indians, both eaſt and weſt, &c. the 
Papiſts, are very zealous in this matter, and 
have both ſeminaries for the training up of 
youth for this purpoſe, and a religious order 
of prieſts, who go by the name of the con- 
gregation of the miſſion, and who ob 
themſelves to go continually up and down 
countries to teach and inſtruct the people of 
ſmall towns, villages, &c. in their doctrines, 
and are obliged, by the ſtatutes of their order, 
not to go where an archbiſhop, biſhop, or 
provincial refides, upon the ſuppoſition that 
hve is no want of inſtruction in ſuck 
p Aces. 
MISSIONARY (S.) an eccleſiaſtiek whode- 
votes hig ſelſ, and his labours, to ſome miſ- 
fion, either for the inſtruction and confirma=- 
tion of the orthodox, the conviction of here- 
ticks, or the converſion of infidgls 3 the 
church of Rome has great numbers of theſa 
ſcattered all over the world, who the better 
to introduce themſelves are generally qualified 
with a ſmatch of phyfick and mathema- 
ticks, by means whereof in China, and ſevo- 
ral other parts, they have got great footing 1 
they generally confiſt of Feſuites, Carmelites, 
and Capuchins. | | 
MT'SSIVE (A.) ſomething ſent as a 
or gift; letters of buſineſs, eſpecially of tha 
lower fort or kind, are called letters mrffive, 
to diſtinguiſh them from letters of gallantry, 
letters wrote on points of learning, diſpatcheg 
of great moment or concern to a ſtate or 


great company, &c. ö 
MISSU RA (S.) the finging the hymn called 
Nunc Dimittis, and performing certain ſuper- 
ſtitious ceremonies by the Papiſts, to recom 
mend and diſmiſs a dying | 
MISTA'KE (V.) to err or take one thing for 


another, 


MISTEA'CH (V.) to inftrudt, direct, or 


each a perſon wrong. 


* 6 
MISTHOU'GHT (S.) a bed er an it 


thought. 


MISTT ME (V.) to come, or do things at a 


«' 


wrong time, or out of ſeaſon. 


MI'STION or MI'STURE (8.) any kind or 


ſort af mixture. 


MI'STRESS (S.) ſometimes Ggnifies the chief 


that which ftan& in the poop, the bopa-! 


er principal perſon of a houſg or family, of 
a Uus b. 


de female kind, whether ſingle or married; 
© Gmetimes a ſweet-heart, or one that a mar 


ls courting for a wiſe ; and ſometimes a cn 


— fo u apprehen 
UST (S.) ſuſpicion, or an a 

' Hon that —— or a fe. 
- that a buſineſs or tlilng will not anſwer © 


MISTRU'ST (v.) to ſuſpect, or have an il 
thought or opinion of a perſon or thing. 
MISTRU'STFULL (A.) of a diſpoſition that 
js ſealous or ſuſpicious of others. 
MISTRU'STFULNESS (S.) ſuſpiciouſneſo, 
jealouſy, &c. 
Als rs S.) watry vapours hanging in the air, 
till they are either drawn upwards by the 
- ſun, or by their own weight ſubſide to the 
earth, where in mild weather they become 
© dewy upon plants, trees, &c. and in ſharp 
weather conſtitute what we call hoar-froft. 
MISTY (A.) dull, cloudy, moiſt, or thick 


dir or weather. 
MISUNDERSTAND ) to take one 
things in a wrong 


thing for another, to 
— Ja 


s 
MISU'SE (V.) to miſapply, or put to a wrong 
uſe; alſo to beat or abuſe. 
MFTCHELS (s.) in Building, are Purbeck 
ones that are kept ready from 15 
ches to two foot ſquare, to be always ready 
to lay pveaments, yards, kitchins, &. 
MITCHEL'STOWN, a town in the 
- cou of Cork, and Pr, - m. 
S. Wert Dublin. e . 
MITE (S.) a ſmall living creature, or wotm 
that breeds in cheeſe; alſo a metaphorical 
- expreſſion for any ſmall help or aſſiſtance of 
- any kind whatſoever ; alſo a fort of vermin 
that troubles the heads or tails of hawks. 
MITHRIDATE (s.) a phyſical preparation 
by a king of Pontys of this name, 
and formerly ſuppoſed to be a great antidote 
| _ poiſon, thr of date for 
t purpoſe ; it is uſed as an opiate, 
MITIGATE (V.) to appeaſe, allay, pacify, 
- afſuage, moderate, or take off the ill appre- 
henfion that a perſon may have taken to or 


. _ another, 
[ITIGA'TION (s.) a pacifying, allaying, 
e opi- 
nion, decree, or puniſhment. 


MITRAL VALVES (S.) in Anatomy, are 
the two valves in the heart, thus called from 
their likeneſs or fimilitude to a mitrez they 
are ſeated in the orifice of the pulmonary vein 
n the left ventricle of the heart; their office 
Is to cloſe the orifice thereof, and prevent the 
return of the blood through the pulmonary 
Vein into the lungs again. 
MITRE or MT TER (S.) a pontifical orna- 
ment wore on the heads of biſhops and ſome 
©> abbots on certain ſolemn occaſions; it is 
round cap poinfed and cleft at the top with 
two panels . the ſhoulders ; for 


os 


NM. OA 


\ 


| In profile, and bear the erofier inwards, to 


ſignify they have no ſpiritual jurifdition out 
their monaſteries or cloyſters. The popes 
have, at times, granted the privilege of 
| wearing mitra to ſome canons of cathedrals 
the counts of Lyons in Frence are ſaid to have 
aſſiſted at church in muitres. In Germany ſe- 
veral families bear the mitre for their ereſt, to 
ſhew they are advocates for, or feudatories of, 
ancient abbies, or officers of biſhops, &c. The 
pope has four mitres, each of which i 
to the folemnity to be performed, or feſtival- 
day it 1s wore on, is more or leſs magnificent; 


| | originally the mitre was the woman's head. 


dreſs, as the hat is the man's now. Anciently 
the cardinals wore mitres, but at the council at 
Lyons in 1245, they were appointed to wear 
hats, which remain to this day; among 
the Maſons, it is the term for an angle of 
45 degrees, or juſt half a right one, for the 
riking of which they have what they call 
A mitre ſquare. 

MITTENS (S.) a fort of gloves made of 
wool or worſted, &c. for warmth in the 
winter-time;z of thread, &c. for the ſum- 
mer-wear, more for womens uſe than mens; 
and commonly but half-handed, for the ad- 
vantage- of fewing or doing any other dry 
work in, without having the fingers muffled 

or encumbred, 

MI'TTIMUS (s.) a Lawv Term for a writ, by 
which records are tranſmitted from one court 
to another, ſometimes immediately, and 
ſometimes by a certiorari into the Chancery, 
and from thence by a mittimus into another 
-. ers ſignifies 2 

a juſtice of peace to a goaler, for 
the nd Ben ſafe keeping a felon or other 
offender by him committed to the goal. 

MIX (V.) to put various things together, of 
to make one maſs of ſeveral fimples. 

MIXT (A.) any thing that has ſeveral forts of 
matters or things put together to make up 
one whole maſs, &c. ſo the Arithmeticians 
call any. number that conſiſts of units and 
parts, a mixed number, as 4 +, Kc. in Ce- 
metry, a mixed angle is that which is made 

buy the meeting together of a right line and a 
curve, and thoſe folids or figures that are 
bounded by ſtraight and curved lines are called 
mixed figures. Mixed mathematicks are thoſe 
practical branches or parts that apply the 
properties of quantity to bufineſs or material 
objefts, as arithmetick to trade, geometry 
to ſurveying, gauging, aſtronomy, naviga- 

i & 


tion, &c, 
MI'XFURE(S.) a compoſition, maſs, or heap, 
made up of ſeveral ſorts or kinds of things. 
MTZZLING (S.) the falling of rain in very 

ſmall drops, or miſty ſhowers. 
MO'ABITES (S.) a = deſcended from 
Moab the ſon of Lot, by his eldeſt daughter; 
their habitation was beyond Fordan, and the 
Red Sea, on each fide the river A von; this 


* 
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country was at firlt poſſeſſed 3 
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MO-B 

ants, called Emims, from whom the Mona- 

- hires toblc it, and afterwards the Amorites 
rook part of it from them, which part Moſes 
took from the Amorires, but was forbid by 
God to moleſt the Moabites, though there 
always ſubſiſted a great antipathy between 
the bites and Iſraelites, which in future 
times begat great wars between them; upon 
Falak king of Moab's endeavouring to per- 
ſuade Balaam to curſe Iſrael, God forbid the 
Moabites entering into the congregatjon of 
his people even to the tenth generatiof, be- 
cauſe they refuſed the Iſraelites a paſſage thro 
their country, and to ſupply them with 
bread and water in their neceſſities; alſo a 
cant name for bailiffs and their followers ; 

" alfo for thieves or highwaymen, ravaging 

\ ſoldiers, &c, 

MOAN'(V.) to lament, bewail, grieve, ſor- 
row for, or after any perſon or thing. 

MOAN (S.) a forrowing, lamenting, griev- 
ing, bewailing, &c. 


MOAT or MOTE (S.) a ditch or trench dug | 


round a houſe, town, &c. or in a garden, 
for the conveniency of letting in water, as a 
prevention to ſurprize, &c. ſomerimes ay 
are dry and very deep, &c. alſo a very ſmall 
particle of matter, ſuch as are only diſcern- 
ible by the naked eye in the ſun beams. 

MOB (S.) is ſometimes taken for, and applied 
to a tumultuous or riotous aſſembly of the 
meaner ſort of the people ; and ſometimes 
for a particular ſort of cap or head-dreſs' 
worn by women, which have lappets ſhorter 
than pinners, and uſed chiefly as a ſort of 
undreſs. 


MOB (V.) to get together in a riotous manner, 
and inſult perſons; alſo to go in or thro' a 
crowd upon the ground to ſee ſhews, fights, 
&c. alſo todreſs up in a fort of a diſguite, 

MO'BBISH (A.) rude, riotous, tumultuous, 
diforderly. 

MO'BILE (S.) any thing that moves, or may 
be moved; in the ancient 2. they 
ſuppoſed a ninth heaven or ſphere that was 
above thoſe cf the planets and fixed ſtars, 
which was ſuppoſed to be the firſt mover, 
and to catry all the lower ſpheres round along 
with it, by its rapidity communicating a 
_— whereby they revolved in 24 


MOBILITY (s.) is ſometimes applied to the 
meaner or lower rank of vulgar people, or 
to an aſſembly that commits riots and diſ- 
orders; and ſometimes to the aptitude or faci- 
lity of any body or thing to move; and in 
this ſenſe, it is applied to the earth by the 
modern aftronomers. Pope Paul V. ap- 
pointed commiſſioners to examine into Coper- 
mcus's reviving the opinion of the earth's 
mobility, who reſolved that the ſcholars might 
maintain the poflibility of the earth's mobility 
as an hypotheſis, but forbad the aſſerting it as 
a demonſtrated and known truth, becauſe 


Ga imagined it oppoled ionen (war of ſriy- 


MOD. 

MO'CHLIA (S.) à reftvring diſſocated bones 
to their ; ſeat, joint, or place. : 

MOCK (V.) to — 8 make game of, 
ſet at nought ; alſo to ſpeak the ſame words 
after another by way of banter, &e. alſo to 
deceive or impoſe upon. 

MOCA'DOS (S,) the chrums or ends that 
weavers make in weaving fine worſted ſtuffo, 
and which are uſed to darn or mend holes in 
ſtock inge or other garments a 

MO'CKERY (S.) jeſting, bantering, derifion, 
flouting or ng at. 

MOcK PLAY (S.) one that expoſes other 
plays, as the Rebearſal. 

MOCK-ROMA'NCE (S.) one that ridicules 
other romances, as Don Quite. . 

MO'CK-SONG (S.) one that banters ano» 
ther's ſong in the ſame words or tune. 

MO'DAL (A.) the form or manner of being 
or exiſting. 

MO'DBURY (S.) in Devonſpire, a pretty good 
town, ſeated in a bottom between two hills, 

has a good market weekly on Thurſday z 

diſtant from London 170 computed, and 203 

meaſured miles. | 

MODE (S.) a way, manner, or faſhion of 
dreſs, that obtains at any time or among 
people, which commonly is mutable 3 wi 
the Philoſophers, it is that which determines 
any thing to be or exiſt in any particular 
manner, and without which it cannot be at 
all, and therefore cannot be taken into the 
mind, without previouſly conceiving ſome 
ſubſtance for it to exiſt in, as roundneſs can» 
not be at all conceived, wholly abſtracted 
from ſomething to exiſt in that way, form, 
or mode, though there may be a great variety 
of different things conſidered, exiſting after 
the ſame way or mode 3 the general concep= 
tion of mode is internal and external ; the in- 
ternal are thoſe that inhere in the ſubſtance, 
as roundneſs in a bowl, crookednefs in à fin- 
ger, &c. external are certain adjunfts added 
to the thing, as cloathing to the body, &e, 

MO'DEL (S.) the original or pattern by which 
another thing is made; and this commonly is 
reſtrained to thoſe ſmall pieces of architec, 
ture that are made to how a grand 
building will appear when it is built in the 
ſame proportion; among the Sratuaries, the 
little figure made in clay to be a guide to 

their hewing the large figure they are intend. 

ing to make, is thus called; it is alſo the 
diameter of the bottom of the ſhaft of a co- 
lumn in any of the orders, from whence all 
the members of the building are proportion- 
ed, and this is commonly divided into 60 
parts, called degrees ; and this is generally 
called wrodule, 

MO'DEL (V.) is either to make the original, 

like which another thing is to be made, or 

to work after or from ſuch an original or 
that is in miniature, in a much larger 

building, ſtatue, &c, 


MO DE- 
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© lify, adjuſt, or reconcile differing perſons z to 
explain the meaning of an aſſertion, poſition, 
dor argument; alſo toabate, leſſen, or make 


eaſy the charge, fine, mulct, or puniſhmeat | 


Haid upon a 0 | "Va Ae? 
MO'DERATE. (A.) reaſonable, equitable, 
- that keeps within due bounds, that does not 
break out into extravagancies of any kind. 

' MO'DERATENESS. or MODERA'TION 

(S.) that happy diſpoſition of mind that ſe- 

. dately conſiders the reaſonableneſs, juſtice, 

and equity of a thing that a perſon does or 

forbears, and that makes proper allowances 
for the actor and action. 

MODERATOR (S.) one who is appointed a 

judge or. arbitrator between contending par- 

ties; alſo one that endeavours to perſuade 

people that are quarrelling, to peace and love, 

by ſhewing both ſides their faults. | : 

MO'DERN (A) any thing that has been 

found out, made, or introduced within a few 

z and this is various, according to the 

Tabject it is applied to; as for inſtance, all 

-., medals that =o been ſtruck within 300 

. years, are called modern; all thoſe authors 

hat have wrote in the Latin tongue ſince 

oetius, are called modern; the aſtronomy 

. und architecture that are now generally re- 


ceived, though they are but the revival of | 
thouſand years ago, are 


MOGO'L (8.) is ſometimes taken for the em- 


_ what was in uſe ſome 

called modern. 5 5 

MO DERNNESS (S.) the newneſs, or late 
uſe, or invention of any thing. 


MO'DERNS (S.) che people now living, or 
© that did live within a few centuries of this | 


time, are thus called. ; 
MO'DEST (A.) diſcreet, wiſe, ſober, virtu- 
ous; alſo baſhful or ſhame-faced. 

JOTORIT or Aer (S.) that 
© principle of virtue that produces ſobriety, diſ- 
,. Eretion, decency, and ſhame-facedneſs of be- 
Haviour ; the Painters repreſent modeſty as a 
very beautiful virgin cloathed in blue. | 


MO'DICUM (.) a ſmall quantity, or little | 


matter of any thing. 
MODIFICA'TION (S.) che act of making 
or doing. any thing in this or that particular 


manner, 


M DIFY (V.) to make, do, or endue any | 
Bing is his or that manner, or with any | 


parti properties or affections. 

MO'DILLION (s.) an ornament in the 

Cornice of the Ionic, Corinthian, and Compo- 
te order, being a ſmall bracket or conſole put 


* — 


count of the emperor's reſidence; 


Mels (s.) is an Erumeat uid " | 


* * 


* 4 **. 
NO 6 
Surgeons in profound corruptions, contufions, 
cuts, and fractures of bones, and eſpeci 
in or about the head; made in the form of 
the ſegment of a cone, with a ſaw or teeth 
filed all round the bottom circle ; thoſe 
of them that have a center-ſpike to ſtick in- 


to the ſkull, &c, are called males, and thoſe 


that have not, ute called females; it is 


4 er to uſe this inſtrument, vunleg 
the chips and prominences of the bones 


prick, or the upper table is entire, but de. 
preſſed, and the lower broken, or when the 
extravaſated blood would choak a man with 
corruption. 65 


MO DIS H (A.) gay, airy, agreeable to, or 


following of the 


preſent manner of dreſs, 
living, &c. 


MO'DULATE (V.) to regulate the ſounds or 


harmony of a pitte of muſick, and to 
make a regular tranſition from one key 


to another. 


MODULA'TION. (s.) the act of tuning, 


warbling, or regulating the voice or in- 
ſtrument to perform a piece of muſick har- 


moniduſly. 


MODULE (S.) in Arebitecture, is the fame 


with Madel, or a ſtanding meaſure from 


. which all the parts are regulated; and this 


is or may be divided into more or leſs parts, 

according to the order the building is to be 

erected in, or the fancy or judgment of the 
rformer 


pire or kingdom, called alſo Indy/fan, con- 
taining the moſt part of the cent inent of the 
Indies ; this empire has Jay tæry on the north, 
Perſia on the weſt, the river Ganges and 
ſome mountains on the ſouth, and other 
mountains on the eaſt, is 650 leagues long 
from eaſt to weſt, and about 450 from north 


to ſouth, containing 40 kingdoms that take 


their names from the chief towns, of which 
Agra and Delli are the principal, upon ac- 
coun- 
try is well inhabited near the great rivers, 
fruitful in corn, rice, millet, lemons, oranges, 
&c. The people are tawny, having black 
hair, and love the Europeans; the river 
Ganges runs through the country from north 
to ſouth, and being exceeding good and ſweet, 
the Indians imagine it has the power of ſanc- 


tifying, and in conſequence of this opinion, 4 


or 500,000 perſons may be ſeen waſhing or 


| bathing in it. Sometimes this term ſignifies 


the emperor, the feſtival of whoſe birth-day 
lafts five days, at which time they weigh 
him, and if he weighs more than he did the 
year before, they make great rejoicings ; af- 
ter being weighed, he fits on the richeit of 
his thrones, where the lords greet him, and 
make preſents ; the ladies, governors of pro- 


- vinces and towns, ſend their preſents allo; 


v4 al Fr, 
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A gleer, elephants, Se. he that day receives | 


between two and three millions ſterling. 

MO'HAIR (S.) a particular manufacture 
made of filk and hair, generally uſed for the 
furniture of houſes. 


MOIDO'RE (S.) a Portugueze gold coin cur- 


rent among us for 11. 9 s..3 d. and ſtruck 
for four mill-rees among themſelves. 


MOVETY 8.) is generally underſtood 3s a; 


MOI. 
veſſel without leave; ſometimes it means a 
harbour; among the Romans, it was uſed 
ſometimes for a mauſoleum, built inthe man- 
ner of a round tower, or a ſquare baſe, inſu- 
late, encompaſſed with columns, and co- 
vered with a dome. The mole of the em- 
peror Adrian, now the caſtle of St. Angelo 
Was the greateſt and moſt ſtately all 
others; it was crowned with a brazen pine- 


Law Term for the half of any thing in num- apple, wherein was a golden urn, containing 


ber or value. ; 

MOIL (V.) to ſlave, drudge, work, or toil 
hard or much ; alſo to daub or ſmear with 
dirt, mud, &c. ; 


MOIST (A.) damp, ſomething that has a de- 


of wet in it. 


MOrSsTEN (V.) to damp, or make wet, to 
pour water or other liquor in or upon a thing. 
MOTISTNESS (S.) the being wet or damp, 
or having a portion of liquor in or upon 


a thing, 
MOISTURE (s.) wetneſs, dampneſs, or 
that cold wateriſhneſs that is in the air, or 


other matter or thing; | 
MO'LA or MOLE (S.) with the Anatomiſis, 
is variouſly applied; ſometimes it means a 
* round and broad bone at the jointing of the 
thigh and leg, where the knee, excepting 
this bone, is begirt with a membranous li- 
gament, and then they call it patella or retu- 
la; ſometimes it means a fleſhy or ſpungy 
ſubſtance without bones or bowels, which is 
often dlack like concreted. blood, and ſome- 
times extream hard, and this is brought forth 
by ſome women inſtead of a child, and is then 
called a moon-calt, or falſe conception; and 
this ſometimes continues two or three years 
in the womb, and differs from an embryo, 
by having no placenta to receive nouriſhment 
from the mother, but is immediately joined 


to the womb, and nouriſhed thereby, having| 


a kind of vegetative life, and thereby growing 
or increaſing in bulk; it is diſtinguiſhed from 

a true conception by its tremulous palpita- 
ting motion, by its rolling from fide to 
fide, and by the belly's being equally ſwelled 
every way; the breaſts ſwell as in a true em- 
bryo, but are filled not with true milk, but 

a crude matter; to bring it away, ſometimes 
violent purgings and bleedings are uſed, and 
ſometimes emmenagogues 3 and, if theſe fail, 
then recourſe is had to manual operation, 
which under this circumſtance is often very; 

tous. 

MOLA'SSES or MOLO'SSES (S.) the dregs, 
or groſs fluid part that remains after boiling 
ſugar, vulgarly called treacle. 

MO'LDER (V.) to crumble, or waſte away, 
to conſume or fall into duſt or powder. 

MOLE (S.) in Military ArcbiteFure, is a pier 
or very large piece of maſonry, conſiſting of 
great ſtones thrown into the ſea in manner of 
a bank, with deſign to ſhut up a port, and 
defend the veſſels from the impetnofity of the 

. Vaycs, and to prevent the paſſage of any 


the emperor's aſhes ; alſo a ſpot or mark in 
the fkin, ſometimes lying even with it, or 
flat upon it, and ſometimes. protuberant a- 
bove the ſurface thereof; alſo the name of a 
creaturewith a very black and ſmooth fur, 
that chiefly lives within the ſurface of the 
earth, or under ground. 
MOLE'ST (V.) to trouble, interrupt, vex, 
diſquiet, grieve, or perplex. 
MOLESTA'TION (S.) any kind of trouble, 
hindrance, vexation, or diſturbance, | 
MO'LINISTS (S.) the followers of Molina, a 
Spaniſh jeſuit, reader of the divinity lectures 
20 years in the univerfity of Evra in Por- 
tugal, who died at Madrid in 1604, aged 
65 years, who in his book of 3 
of grace with free · will, gave riſe to the diſ- 
putes upon the ſubject of grace and predeftina- 
tion, which has made ſo great a noiſe in the 
world, eſpecially by the oppoſition of the Do- 
minicans, who not only maintained publicle 
theſes, but alſo preferred an information 
it, to the inquifition at Valladolid, and alſo 
to the ſame tribunal in the kingdom of Caftile, 
The cauſe was afterwards carried to Rome, 
where Pope Clement VIII. erected the congre - 
gation de Auxiliit in 1597, when after ſeve- 
ral meetings of the cardinals, and others cal- 
led in for conſultation; the Dominicans and 
jeſuits were heard before the pope and congre - 
gation ; after theſe hearings, the diſpute con- 
tinued to the pontificate of Paul V. when 
the divines called in for advice, being againſt 
Mo/ina"s doctrine, a bull was drawn upagainft 
it; but the Pope refuſed to fign it, and diſ- 
miſled the diſputants, Auguſt 41, 1607, by 
acquainting them he would publiſh his decifion 
when he thought proper, prohibiting the par- 
ties in the mean time, from ſtigmatizing each 
other, and enjaining the ſuperiors of both or- 
ders, to puniſh thoſe: ſeverely who ſhould 
contravene this prohibition. 
MoLTTION (S.] a grinding, breaking, or 
.— ſma f a 
O'LLIENT (A.) ſoftening, mollifying, aſ- 
| ſuaging, lie he the heat of an inflamma- 
tion in the body, or anget in the mind. 
MO'LLIFYING (S.) ſoftening, aſſuaging, ap- 
peaſing, reconciling. ; 
MO'LOCH, MO'LECH, MILCOLM, or 
ME'LCOLM (S.) a god of the Ammonites, 
Moſes, in ſeveral places, forbids the. [raclires 
to dedicate their children to Moloch, by mak - 
ing them paſs through the fire in honour of 


| that god ; thoſe who offended were to be put 
do 


MOM 
for their crime, and God threatens, | the fable ſays, that being choſen by Neprux, 


to death 
all thoſe guilty very ſeverely ; from this pre- 
. caution, and from what they afterwards were 
.guiky of, it looks as if they had been accuſ- 
_ tomed to this idolatry while in Egypt. Solo- 
vnn built a temple to Moloch upon the mount 
.of Olives, and Manaſſeb long after imitated 
bis impiety, by making his ſon paſs through 
. the fire 4 of Molech. It was chiefly 
in the valley of Tophet and Hinnom to the 
_ eaſt of Feruſalem, that this idolatry was com- 
mitted ; commentators imagine. that their 
. children leaped or jumped over a fire ſacred to 
- Aohech, and by this luitration to purify them, 
| It being a uſual ceremony upon other occa- 
Sons among the Pagans, though others think 
| they actually burnt their children in ſacrifice 
Ain honour of this falſe diety. The rabbins 
aſſure us, that the idol Moloch was made ot 
braſs, ſitting upon a throne of the ſame mo- 
ul, adorned with a royal crown, having the 
Head of acalf, and his arms extended, as if 
\. to embrace any one; when they deſigned to 


— 


MON 


Vulcan, and Minerva, to give his judgment 
concerning the excellency of their works, 
he blamed them all; Neptune , becauſe he 
made not his bull with horns before his eyes, 
or on his ſhoulders, to ſtrike more ſurely or 
firongly ; Minerva, for building a houſe that 
could not be removed in caſe of bad neigh. 
bours ; and Vulcan for making a man with- 
out a little window in his breaſt, that his ill 
defigns and treacheries might be ſeen ; from 
him all carpers and over-nice criticks are 
called Momuſes, The P ainters repreſent him 
in a darkiſh-coloured robe, and his beard and 
* 5 V. I N 
NACHAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
the ſtate 2 9. of a monk, 
MO'NACHISM (S.) the ſtate or condition of 
the monks. few 
MO'NADES (S.) the fingle figures of digits 
uſed in arithmetical calculations, or any _ 
bers that can be expreſſed by one ſingle figure, 
as 5, 7, 9, &c. 


_ offer any children to him, they heated the FMO'NAGHAN (s.) a town, the chief of 


Katue within with a great fire, and when it 
. was exceeding hot, they put the miſerable 
victim within his arms, which was ſoon 
conſumed by the violence of the heat; and 
. that the cries of the children might not be 
Heard, they made a great noiſe with drums 
and other inſtruments; ſome alledge that 
- Moloch was the fame with Saturn, to whom 
_ Kuman victims were alſo offered ; others that 
it was Mercury, Venus, or Mars. 


MOLTEN (A) any thing welted, caft, or 
the founder | 


. run , | 
MO'LTING or MOU'LTING (s.) a thed- 

. ding orcaſting of feathers, hair, ſkin, horns, 

c. which to moſt creatures happens an- 


ous (S.) a dull, blockiſh, heavy fellow. 

O'MENT (S.) conſidered as applied to Time, 
i the leaſt portion or part that can be ima- 
- gined, and uſually is an inſtant ; when 
_ confidered, and ied to the new. doctrines 
_ of infinities, are the infinitely ſmall parts of 
quantity, or generative principles of magni- 
. tude, being conſidered as having no deter- 
= magnitude of their own, but only 
ive thereof ; in Mechenichs, it is the 


1 y change place. 
MOMENTA'NEOUS or MG'MENT ARY 

(A.) fomething of a very ſhort duration, or 
that laſts a very ſmall time. 


the county of Monagban, in the i 

of Ulfler, has a weekly market an Tue, 
day ; ſends two members to parliament, 
and ſtands 56 miles N. N. W. of Dublin, 

MO'NARCH (S.] a prince that rules or go- 
verns &ogly or . 

MONA'RCHICAL (A. ) belonging, or accord - 
ing to the laws, manners, and cuſtoms of a 
monarchy, 

MO'NARCHY (S.) any large ftate or king- 
dom governed by one magiſtrate, in whom 
the ſupream power is lodged ; and this is 
ſometimes abſolute, containing both the legiſ- 
lative and executive power; this is com- 
monly called an arbitrary government, ſuch 
as France, Cc. now is; and ſometimes it is 
tempered by the interpobition of the eftates or 
great men of the kingdom, both among the 
nobility, gentry, and commonalty ; and this 
is called a mixed monarchy, as is England, 
where the legiſlative power is in the hands of 
the ſtates or parliament, and the executive 
2 in the king or monarch ab- 

lutely ; only it is to be noted the k ing has 

a negative power in laws propoſed to be obli- 
gatory upon the people ; and he has likewiſe 
the power of diſſolving, proroguing, and 
ſummoning the parliament, but no power to 
raiſe money otherwiſe than by virtue of the 
laws conlented to by parliament. The gene- 
ral divifion of the old chronology is regulated 
- bs four grand or univerſal monarcbiei, vit. 
Aſſyrian, Perſian, Grecian, and Roman, 
though ſome reckon but two, vi. the Ba- 
bylonian and Roman ; the general cuſtom of 
monarcbies is to be ſucceſſive from father to 
ſon, &c. but there are ſome where they are 
elective, as Poland, Cc. yet the moſt abſo- 
lute monarchies have many inftances of the 
ſucceſſion s not being hereditary, 


' MONASTE'RIAL (A.) ſomething relating or 


MO'NASTERIES (S 
fingle, ſolitary m 


MON 


belonging to a monaſtery, 


+) are properly cells for a 
„ but afterwards the 
cenobia, or houſes for religious fraternities 


were called; they were firſt introduced 


into great cities in the weſt by Euſebius biſhop 
of Percelles 3 St. Baſil, in the 4th oy 
laid down regulations for thoſe ſocieties in t 

eaſt, and St. Benner, in the 6th century, in 


tze weſt, which order was ſubdivided into a 


» 


great many branches; at firſt monaſteries 


were places of ftrit diſcipline and auſterity, 


and publick ſchools for the inſtruction and | 


education of youth; formerly the biſhops 
were called monaſteries, into which 
the 


that they might have the better opportunities 
to read and expound the ſcriptures, and in- 
ſtruct young people in piety and good princi- 
z during the ravages of the Goths and 
andals, the Han, Franks, and Almains, 


monaſteries were the only ſanctuaries for all 


| forts of learning and learned men, from 


whence iſſued forth great numbers of perſons 


_ excellently qualified both to govern and con- 


vert, which as neceſſarily gained them the 
eſteem of all ranks and degrees of people, 
and princes gave them great indulgences and 


privileges, they as well as their ſubjects re- 


tte arms of the ftate or ki 
verſe, with ſome motto round it ; and this is 


ceiving their education from them, till about 
the year one thouſand, hen univerſities and 
colleges for learning the ſciences only were 
erected, and the monaſteries were more con- 
fined to religious obſervations and reftriftions 
than formerly, ſo that ſomewhat of their 
eſteem was eclipſed till about the 13thcentu- 
ry, when the Mendicant friars endeavoured to 
reſtore their former reputation, by mixing 
philoſophy and ſchool · div inity along with 
their other performances; ſome were called 
monaſteries royal, upon account of their being 
endowed by the munificence of kings, which 
by degrees grew to ſuch an exceſs, as to be ex. 
empt both from epiſcopal and patriarchal ju- 
riſdiction, and ſubject only to royal or imperial 
vifitationsz the abbots or heads being formerly 
choſe by kings or emperors, or at leaſt by 
their direction, and being immediately endow- 


_ ed out of the crown-lands, were obliged to 


ſerve the prince in his wars, 


MONA'STICAL or MONA'STICK. (A.) 


* 


belonging to, or after the manner of a con- 


vent, cloiſter, monk, or nun. 


MO'NDAY (S,) the ſecond day of the week, 


according to Chriſtian computation, or 
the firſt working-da 


MONEY or MO'NY (S.) r 


generally coined or ſtamped with the head of 
ſome prince, king, &c. on the one fide, and 
on the re- 


— gold . - 
minate fineneſs, w "other nations may 
bs enabled e cruly adjuſt 


people ſometimes retired from the world, 


proportion to their own ; theſe 

made, are, as it were, the ſtandards 
other commodities, they being rated at 
many crowns, pieces of 1, pounds, &c. and 
though this way of traffick has been 
long in uſe, and the ſcripture often ſpeaks of 

Id, filver, and braſs, of certain ſums of =o- 
, of purchaſes made with money, of money 
a certain weight, &c. yet it is ſuppoſed 

this was not coined or ſtamped money, but 
only gold and filver in maſs, or ſma!l lamps 
in pieces, which was taken by weight, and 
valued according to its purity, for the antient 
way 5 1615, org barter 3 the mo- 
derns have introduced copper money for the 
advantage of change, and where gold and 
filver is ſcarce, as in Sweden, where a dallar 

mint is as large as a common-fized 
plate, which in pᷣlver would be about the ſe 
of our half-crown ; befides the real money 
that every people or nation have current 
among them, there is an imaginary money, 
or money of account, to which the real have 
relation, | 

MO'NEYED (A.) wealthy, rich, poſſeſſed of, 
or ſtored with money. 

MO'NEYERS (s.) thoſe who work in, or 
make the money; alſo thoſe who trade in 
exchanging one coin for another, &c. 

92 ( A.) that has no 
or one wants for his uſe of 
buſineſs, OR 

MO'NGER (S.) a dealer, trader, or traffickery 
and when the particular buſineſs is implied, 
they add the name of the employ to it, as 

er, woodmonger, Cc. 
O'NGREL 659 a ſort of degenerate or 
mixed ſpecies of creatures, and it is appt 
ſometimes to men begot of parent of dif- 
ferent nations or religions. 

MONYTION (s.) -a term in the Civil 
Law, for a warning given by ecc eſiaſtical 
authority to a clerk to reform his manners, 
upon information given of his leading a 
ſcanda'ous or vicious life z alſo any advice, 
warning, or counſel given to any fort of of- 


whatever. 

MONITOR (S.) any adviſer, counſeller, 
or reformer of diſorders; but is common- 
ly reftrained to a ſuperior ſcholar in a 
ſchool, whom the maſter appoints to over- 
look the reſt, and to inform Em of the par- 
ticular perſons that are either negligent at 
their proper exerciſes, or diſorderly in their 
behaviour, 

MO'NITORY (A.) diſcourſes, viſions, 
dreams, or any thing elſe that adviſes, 
warns, or endeayours to reform either per- 
ſon or thing, 

MONK (S.) one who forſaking the world, 
and the common way of life, obliges himſelf 
by vows, to obſerve particular rules or orders, 
according to the religious order he enters him- 
vi a gamer oh, of which tha.agn many 


77 


MQ'NKERY" 


— MON 


MO'NKERY (8.) the profeſſion of a-monk ; 
alſo the place w 
- MO'NKEY (S.) a creature ſomewhat reſemb- 
lung the human ſpecies, and which imitates 
them in many of their actions; they are 
ſometimes called apes. 
MO'NKISH (A.) after the manner or cuſtom, 
of the monks. 
MO'NMOUTH (S.) the ſhire-town of Mon- 
* mowthſpire, is a very antient town, and has 
Nill remaining parts of walls, lines, curtains, , 
and baſtions, and alſo a large caſtle now in 
ruins, that ſhew it was formerly made a very 
©  Nrong place, and by its natural fituation may 
again be eaſily made ſo; it is in no very flou- 
riſhing condition at preſent its principal traffick 
lying with Briſtol, and by means of the I ye; 
_ notwithſtanding which it is a handſome, large, 
and a well-built town, fituate at the con- 
flux of the Wye and Munerraw, over each 
of which is har a bridge, and a third over 
© the river Trothby, fo that is almoſt ſur- 
© rounded with water; it is a borough-town, 
governed by two bailiffs, 15 common-council 
men, a town-clerk, &c. has a very conſi- 
derable market weekly on Saturday, for corn 
and proviſions ; it ſends one member to par- 
' liament ; diſtant from Lendos 100 computed, 
and 127 meaſured miles, 
MO'NMOUTHSHIRE (S.) was formerly 
part of Wales, and is in the dioceſe of Llan-" 
 daff, but now it is an Engliſh county, and tho 
© It is very hilly and woody, yet it is exceeding 
fertile and healthful, the hills feeding abun- 
© dance of cattle and ſheep, and the valleys 
| bearing great crops of corn, great quantities 
whereof the Briſol merchants export to Por- 
gal, Sc. there is alſo much graſs, occa - 
© Honed by its being exceedingly well watered 
with a great number of ſmall rivers, which 
y empty themſelves into the Severn 
a ; it is divided into 6 hundreds, in which 
are 7 matket-towns, and 127 pariſhes ; it is 
about 80 miles in circumference, and has 
about 6 500 houſes, in which are computed 
about 40,000 perſons ; it ſends 3 members 
to parliament, viz. 2 for the county, and 
I for the county-town, called Monmeut b. 
MONO CEROS (S.) by ſome called the 
© unicorn, and this may be a creature by 
© land with one horn, or by ſea called the 


ſene fiſh, 
MON DS.) an inſtrument that organ 
nnd other muſical inftrument-makers try 
the tones of their inſtruments by or with; 
it is compoſed of a rule divided or ſubdivided 
- "Into divers parts, upon which a firing is 
© Airetched pretty tight over two bridges placed 
at the two.extreams, which was likewiſe a 
moveable bridge to ſet at the ſeveral diſtances 
of the line, and by ſounding it at the ſeveral 
intervals, it will be found the ſounds or tones 
© bear the ſame proportion to one another as 


a number of them live 


| 


MON 
| called the harmonical canon; there are - 
chords with 48 fixed bridges to fave the trou- 
ble of moving; "this term is alſo applied to 
ſome prattical inſtruments with one ſtring, az 
the trumpet ma xine, &c. 4 

MONO'CHROMA' (s.) a picture all of one 
colour. NM 

MO'NODY (S.) a ſong ſung by one 
perſon only. 

MONO'GAMY (S.) the ſtate or conditi- 
on of being but once married, though the 
wife or huſband die the one long before 
the other, 

MO'NOGRAM (S.) a fort of cypher or cha- 
rater, that under one letter, or the ini- 
tial letters of ſeveral words interwove into 
one, expreſſes what is intended by thoſe fe. 
veral words; they have been anciently uſed 
upon many occaſions ; for the explanation of 
their meanings, ſeveral expreſs treatiſes have 
been wrote, 

MONO'LOGIST (s.) one that is deſirous of 
having all the talk in a company to himſelf, 

MO'"NOLOGUE or MONO'LOGY (S.) a 

- dramatick ſcene where only one perſon is 
introduced ſpeaking or talking to himſelf ; a 
ſoliloquy. 

MONO MACH (S.) a duel or ſingle combat, 
a fighting of two hand to hand. 

MONOME or MONO MIA (S.) an Alpe. 
braick Term for thoſe quantities that have but 
one name, as 4, or s, &c, 

MONOPE”TALOUS (A.) a term among the 
Botaniſi;, applied to thoſe flowers that have 
only one undivided leaf. 

MONO'POLIST (S.) one who endeavours to 
WE the goods of one fort or kind into his 

ands. 

MONOPOLTZE (V.) to collect all the goods 
of one ſort, or the greateſt part of them into 
one or few hands, in order to ſell them again 
at an advanced or extravagant rate or price; 
againſt which practice the wiſdom of all na- 
tions has made ſevere laws, eſpecially relating 
to thoſe commedities, upon which the life or 
health of the ſubject immediately depencs, 
as corn, &c, 

MONO'POLY (S.) an unlawful trade, when 
one or more perſons combine together to en- 
groſs the whole of a commodity into their 
hands, to fell it out at a very advanced 
price; alſo when the king by his letters 
patents forbids any perſon but the inventor, 
c. to trade in any particular fort of com- 
modity. | 

MO'NOPS (S.) a beaſt of Pæonia as big as 1 
common bull, who when he finds himſelf 
cloſely purſucd, yoids ſo ſharp and fiery an or- 
dure, that it poiſons and kills thoſe imme- 
diately upon whom it falls. 

MONOPTE'RE (S.) in the antient Arcbitec- 
ture, was a fort of temple covered with 2 
round dome, which was ſupported with pil- 
lars only, having ng walls. | ot 
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foe the antients reported Hh: _ 
were extraordinary jdmpers ; * 
UG alle Stiopedet, 8 65 wou 


MO'NOSYLLABLE ($7) # word that is all 
1 worded ore 


f that is, fix av rs . and the other] leys, both for tilkge and paſturage, and for- 
. | fix” months outwards ; but in the ade] —metly much noted for a good breed of horſes 3 
0 ocean the winds dre partly general, blow. it is part of the dioceſe of St. Aſaph, Ban- 
b ill the year round the ſime wiy, and parti Fer and Hwreford; it is about 94 miles in cir- 
a " periodical, which latter are commonly called cumference, contains 5660 houſes, | about 
trade - winds, © 40,000 inhabitants, 47 pariſhes, dad fix 
MONSTER (8.) A thing of creature very | market-towns, and ſends two members to 
4 mach "deformed, from the] © parliament ; the vales and meadows upon 
. common 2. "Heh is brought the banks of the Severn are rendered _— 
= forth, either by having 3 * ing fruitful, by being overflowed by it, which 
5 W or change, or differe at the retiring of the waters leave it covered 
* 2 5 with a thick flime, which is beyond all the 
G SRIFEROUS (A.) that bears of bringe] manute/that art ean invent. 
forth MONT H ($.) is #<ertain portion of time chat 
* MO'NSTROUS (A.) mne, woakerfal, is reckoned, ſometimes from the motion of 
i  ſurprizihg, contrary to, or beyond the the moon, and ſometimes hot; anciently the 
3 prodigious, la urge, c had no particular natnes for their 
© exce months, but called them the firſt," ſecond, | 
MONSTROUSNESS (8. ſtrangeneſz, "furs third, Kr. though Moſer uſes the name Abib 
in 5 7 , wonderfulneſd, atnazingnefs. or the montbof the new ears of corn, or of 
ANISTS (S.) followers of the Here- the new fruits, and which the efter- 
*3 Roth Montauus, in the 2d century, who ſof wards called Niſan, and which was the firſt 
2 deceived the workd by his bypocrifies, that he| of the holy yerrs In Solowo's rime'the fe+ 
" u reputed to have the gi of prophecy a — month was called Sis or Zif, which was 
0 miracles 3 he proclaimed himſelf the com- afterwards called iar, bat theſe names were 
; ſotter promiſed by Chriſt, "condemned ſecond| © afterwards all loſt, and after the — + | 
_ marriages 7s fornication, permitted the diſſa-} Babylon they took the names of the 
- lution of marriage, forbad to avoid martyr- they found them among the Chaldeans and 
dom, and ordered a ſevere faſt of three Jents; | Perſians ; and they had too ' manger of 
» be hanged himſelf with Marien lla, one off reekonings, one contained the hates of the 
bis women ſcholars ; his diſciples ſaid alſo] _— mont be according to the oder of the 
— that God the Father defigning to ſave the kay r, thus 3 
Vi Pantera fo hd oe and not r A 
wg to perform it, affurhed fleſh in the 
4 ik $ womb, preached in Jeſus Chriſt, and 
oe " ſoffered death in Bis ths , and after thught 
= by the Holy Ghot in anus and his fol- 
= l they placed the biſtiops i in the third ; 
uf K after their patriarchs, and thoſe they | 
tecs calle Cent ; "they were fo Aria, that for 
= the leaſt faults they excorymunicated 
E | _ followers, who were divided into Cataphr 
pil , - HON TE les of Pract; hd Aſcbines. 
| FEA'S 
4 a _— I ric ee 
CE , e. 12 
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ES or MONTEFF (S.) « large 
ſcol! baſon, to waſh und * Wine 
laſſes In. 

GO'MERY (s.) a — handſome 
town in Nortb-Males, the chief of Montgo- 
"meryſhize, is inhabited by many good fami- 
Hes, who have ereted many faſhionable bulld- 
ings; it is an antient borough- town, that 
ſends one member to parliament, and is gu- 
veriied by bailiffs, &c. it is ples ſantly fituated 
upon the gent'e aſcent of a hill, among rich 

„and was formerly. fortifed with a 

} caſtle, and fenced aboht with a 
ſtrong wall, alt which are now difmanrled 3 
it has a very good market weekly on Thurſ- 
day j diſtant from Londen 120  computed;/atd 
158 meaſured miles. 


| MONTGO'MERYSHIRE (s.) ons of the 


northern counties in Val; very hilly and 
mountainous, but interlaced with fertile val- 
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1. crols, Se., 
MOON (S.) in Afrancny, is one of the bes- 
APP 


— LT —— — 


different, being of uutqual length 

15 e a day is adged bon, * 
 moke qbeciyil computation of time agr 

with the furi's true motion, 1 


| kogether elk — in . which hey — ” 


* — Gow are come within view. 


"OK RAS.) oa ton rept] f. 
One ak theirſe.s on ahe Jefh ſtirrup. $2 


MN PAGNQTE (s.). by e 
go 


pott, pl. en, or fitugtion; bei (+; 


— out | canron: 


2 where curious pexſons poſt 


ee the attack, and the manna || 


- ofthe ſiege unt of the reach of danger. 


\ MONTRO'SSES (S) afliſtants to the | 


or chief engineer or 
"MO'NUMENT (S.) ſomething erected, as þ 


to poſterity, | 
| #1090! ($.) oben opplicd to « perſons, þ t | 
humour, temper, or diſpaktion he is in; 
Grammar, it is the varſations and ſeveral cir-, 
camtapces that a verb yodergoes, to have its. 
particular fignification, and its application un- 
derſicod; in Legici, the univerſalaffirma- . 
tive. and negative, ard alſo che particular af- 
 firmative and negative are * moods; t 
Mcyficiens al ſo uſe this term, ls 
. virs or leſfons that ere of a * and 
motion, fitted for devotion or mourning, the 


gvuorer of an army- 1 


= 


MOON-CU ABER, (5) cu pame 


-— Devick or Lydian mod; light and ſatt muſick 
ted to amorous longs, Jigs, courants, ſara- 


© «bands, miaucts, dec. the Jonic, mood 3 thht MOOR (.) tometimes menne 6 perſon of | 
naturs} black -colour'd kin; and ſomeun® 


| * comme, or * 


Which = 5 7 an herm £ 
*. Hand, ta Sans 
2 


rly ranked among the or 
Jo only » fatellite or con. 


4 


Jews workin 
Men or Afar, u 
goddeſs a the groves, of the queen of bes- 
ven, &e, the Syrians under the name d 
Alrate, Urania, or Celeflic ; the Sabin 
by Alilat ; the Egyptiens by I,; the C 
* Baus? Vent, Fun, te, Bellns, 

Minerva, &c. among the Heralds, the nut 


2 who comparing Jeſus Chriſt to ti 
—— che — oe ave aut 

its beauty and ſplendor from him 

cls to made r an u 


liak-hoy, or one under coloor of light- 
228 leads them into dak and ! 
to 


e ITT TH NR NN 


where nothing but turf or other vegetables 
- grow, without ev . N 2 : 
MOOR eng the Gemen, is to lay ont 
— 4 ora ond ſo as b moſt nt for 
the ſhip to tide by in the plate where ſbe bs, 
_ which according to the and circurnſtan - 


ee yo by vatious names] as, to moor acre: | 


. river, and the other on the other Gde right | 
againſt it, ſo as both cables, either for ebb 


or flood, may bear together. ; 
*- To morr aloft, is © one «achortightin 
the ſtream on a-head, and the 


they fear 


quartering 
both, for it ie « principal care of the maſter, 
pllot, &. Er any place, 
to ſee which way, and what 
the compaſs the wind or fea is like to endan- 
ter them, und juſt there to lay out an an- 
, which ie mooring for weſt ,north- 
- weſt, &. 2 hip i not ſaid to be moored 
with lefs than two anchors a- ground, and yet 
if the had but one anchor a-ground, and a 


REES TRI FERRET - 0. 


ular, * hawſer a- ſhore, / this hb called a proviſo, and 
| and KO wer es 
| 

it V che ad of faſtening ſhips 
= — ge winds, currents, &c. 
\ the — = 

, meant thing as when 

58 ey flip Lies at hor wege. 

from MOO'RISH: — 66 


de ſun — — the moors, 
RSHEAD (S.) among 

— applied to a horſe of a roan colour, w 2 
ty d ſides the mixture of u grey and a bey, has 4 
to the black head, and black main, tail, &c, among 
Ve Hts the Chymif, 1 le a copper 8p made in the 
to the form of a brad, to be fet over the chimney 
ſhipped of a reverberatory futnae j alſo the head of 


topper or glaſs All or #lembick; which is 
hated on to the or eucurbit, which has 
n beak or pipe t6 Jet the ſpirit run down into 
the receiver, - 
MOOSE (A.) a large tas bealt . 
. bot very Now- footed, 
2 or law caſe put, 
hoe — 
do cry Wa 8 c. 
—— — he 
MOQ'TEDR (A) in Heraldry, is when tree: 


hwy» ye fa len en plucked op by the 


M00 TING i) rhe ee 0 gu- 
dents in the law, pleading ſoppaks cok, in | 
order to qualify them for the bor; thoſe 
dents who are ſufficiently qualiSed for theſe 


exerciſes, ate called — barriſters 3 thoſe 
who have not acquired ix lll enough'are called 
inner barriſt-rs j and the place where they 
areargued is called the-woar-ball j the profi- 
r 


* re aks Sis "T3" 


= 
— 


| 


& arb art, is to lay one anchor on ons fide a | 


MOB 


are-choſe readers for the inm of 
| who «tgue caſes in term- time, and in 


| ther of pieces — —— 
londof bangle or flick of about five foot aud 
a half long, or cf woollen-y-ra ſpum on pur- 
called thrums, and- nailed — 
Mop (V.) in Heuſewifry, todrpupenctogts 
a floor; or to clean away ſpittle, ora ſmell 
part of a room that in dena, ben the whole 
does not want cleaning. 
MOPE (S.) 4 dull, dan mcleacheltocelir, 
T moe — — 
_ cording to the vulgar. phraſe, 


Mork (v.) to go about in — * 
jected manner, lifleſs or regardleſs —_ 


- thing, 
10 PE-EYED (A.) dim-fighted:. 
MO'PSIE- (S.) an ordinary, — ill-drefa'd, 
- -uhgeneel fort of a C 
MO'RAL (S.) the — Ain, de ſizn, or 
application of 2 play or fable, to inform "of 
torrect the manners of men; likewiſe any 
thing that relates to the regulating and con- 
ducting of mens |.ves z ſo juſtice, temperance; 
Ec, me called r virtues 3 and che faculty 
by which we diſcern what is good, virtuous, 
beautiful, c. in mens actions, manners, 
characters, &c. is called the moral ſenſe 5 and 
that part of divinity that treats of caſes of 
conſcience, is called moral theology j and that 
proof of the being of an action that depends 
upon the evidence of the beholders, is called 
moral certainty 3 end ſo era there in almoſt 
an inſaperable difficulty to be overcome, its 
called a moral impoſſibil — the ſcience that 
manners and good behaviour, 

— pen 1p. yg thoſe acts that are 
e pune, Called 
o are ewa or arc 

moral actions. 
MO'RALAST 80 o cbet· i a teacher os 
BORALITY (a) y' be applied eithey a 
* may 1 
the ſcience that teaches men to regulate them - 
| ſelves, fo as to bo-uſeru], agreeable, and be- 
neficial to ſociety, or to the principle of act - 
MORALE: ZE (V4. ——5 * 
* to or e * a- 
n or to make reſbeion, — 
ulating mens manners. 
iu 88 8.) r 
where water —— means rr dentro" 
ing — is dangerous e 
cattie. 
MO RBID (A!) infections, ebe, Mesh 
but the Plſciaus apply it more to a diſhes 
don ineliuable to diſeaſes than to actual ones 
the Painters uſe * ur * er. a 
Aroogly 


- 


| 


4; +0 
A Kr 1 } 


233 + as — 


+ * 23 4 


WT 4 


e near to —— on a-hudy 
g —— — Wake we 


MOABLFICK (A.) any thing RI | Cur aps a P OT I — 


- flowing from dileaſes. members to repreſent them in parliament ; it 
MORBFLLI e tho tte re (pats which | has « very good market weekly cn Woing- 
the common people meaſles. RE en” 


MO/RBUS (s. 2 fighifies | fate 3 diſtant 18 — — 
7 or ſuch a conſtitution of | and 292 mea rann. 


any ſort 
bod 6s repders us" unapt fr the. he — e e go of ee. 
F aGions as the ſtation of | and idle, fantafial worions 
— — diſeaſes arg ſaid | from. 
| to be two-fold, from an ill conformation, or | MO'RPHEW (8): 4 yellowil ſcurfy "A 
An indifpofition3, an Ill conformation, is fix-| ter, mn 1 
man 


told, confiſting in number, magnitude, figure, | upper of the faces y women 
cavity, ſurface, and fituation ; indiſpoſition — child, 1nd ape Jourg | 
s either occult or manifeſt ; dba occult in por. 2 1 
ftonobs, climagions, and pefiilential,. 6 al- MORSE. (s.) an amphibious.animal, called a | 
10 diſeaſes are fimple or compound, gentle or | ſea ox, whoſe bulk or fize is about that of 
malignant, ſhort, reaps acute, continued, | an ox's, but its ſhape is cather like to a lion, 
«intermittent, c. of theſe there are varigus | his ſkin. is very thick, and. hair ſhort, ki 
ſorts called by various games, el deeth near a3 latte as an clephant's, and a1 
Aus, tegins, <eginess, Cc. er from his eutrails 9 — 
MORE (A.) ſomething hatta greater in hom 
der or quantity than ſowe other thing, be- Mo RSEL-« (8.) « mal part or pontio of any 
-eween which a compatiſon is made. | thing, and ſtrictiy, as much as a may 
MOREO'VER Fart.) ſomething over and - put in his mouth at ance. -_ 
1 nme which has bern ſhaken e ſuch 2 
or done already. chewed in lozenges, c. 
MORESK or 'MORI'SCO, WORK (s.) a| Caput MORT G. ar ace is the 
ſiort of antique carving or painting, a |; groſe, —.— and taſteleſs ſubſtance that 
© the Moors, conſiſting of (ſeveral mixed body, after the moiſture, 
3 r and-compartments, promiſcuou Fe. 4 pirit, — — 
termingled, not containing any perfect = MO/RTAISE or MO'RTISE (S.) a fquars 
; of a man or other animal, but a wild relem- | hole cut in a piece of timber, io let in another 
2: blanoe of hide, beaſts, trees, &c. piece called the tenon, in order to lay floor 
MORE'SK-DANCES, "vulgarity called MO'R- open the joiſts thus ſaſtened,  &c. 
7+ RICE. DANCES (s.] are a fort of ſportive ] MART AL (A.) of a Nee deadly na- 
þ dancey in imitation of the Moors, and which | ture ;, alſo ſubject or liable to die 
en perſermed either with caftacets, tabours, |} MORT A'LITY (S.) a ſort of plague, or 
„ bells tied to the legs, &c. od deb ar * ſpreading diſcaſe, S 


. called chacoses, ſara bands, &c. or cauſes them to die faſt. 
MO'RGAGEor MO'RTGAGE (S:)s pawn, Bills of Mortaliay, are tbole weekly ve 
pledge, or ſecurity put into the hands. of a | counts of the ſeveral numbers of perſons that 


perſon for the loan of a ſum of money, c. die or are buried in esch pariſh, publiſbed by 
 M@&/RGAGE or MO'RTGAGE (V.) i the compady of patiſh-clerks. _ 

- pawn; pledge, or put ſumethint in the power MORTAR. or MO'RTER . in Archi, 
. —— on a of another a » ſecure for» fm tefture, is a preparation/ lime and fand 


& MO'RMO.(S.) esp children, 6 and uſed by maſons, bricklayers, Cc. 0k 
8 -  frarectow, bugbear, &. ; their tones, bricks, c. in, with Which 
| MQ&N or- MORNING (S.) the apt; they build their. walls 3 and it is allo the 
rr | name of an apotherary's veſſel, in which 
MRAGTOCY (5 eus. babbling, "idle, | de bruiſes, - pounds, doc ſeveral. ingredients, 
or filly talking. LSE dy wood, e 

81088 14 = wh ſurly, peevidh, bard |/ as the uſer occaſion req r 
to pleaſe, &c. MQ'RTAR er MO RT AR ck ($.) in 
MOROSILY, or MOROSENESS (S) fur- | Gunnery, a very ſhort gun, wich ap cru 
peeviſhneßß, an averſion to be pleaſed | dinzry large bare, and a cloſe chamber, 
e one to hold che chatte of poder, ib 


7. 


. [viſpogr other to contain the bomb it is to chro- 
NO NET (80) in Nyrchumberland, upon] tbey e awaye moupted on low: carriage 
- the —— 1 the mid- | _ like thoſeuledar ſea, the wheels being co 

g e the body ct the town js ſeated on] one whole intire piece g they are not 
e » and „ right ion ward like cannon, 8 


. 


STEIN 


= TEE > ABST To 


| 7 Ss k F | | 

=. 

| twenty-eight thouſand and fifteen ; to which 
itions were afterwards made ll the time 


charged | of Edward I. who 4 2 the church's 
| ard'l, w c 
bu 2 


Freat execution. — 
RTGAGE. (S.) an obligation or inſtru- 

| | land &c, axe 

- pawned, bound over, or ſecured to a. perſon 


money lent, &c. with this conditio, 
within a time 


.for 

that if the ſum due be not 
_ : limited, the matter or thing thus pa wurd is 
to be the creditor's pexemptorily tor ever. 


 MORTGAGEE'. or MORGAGEE'-(S.)| 
3 any thing is pawned or 


MORTGAGER or MO RGAGER (S.) the 
party Who has pawhed or made any thing 
over to another for his ſecurity, -. 
.MORTYFEROUS (A.) of adeadly, killiog, 
or mortal nature or. quality. .. 
MO'RTIFIED (A.) parables, ſubdued, con- 
quered, killed, &c, 6 — 
MORTIFICA'TION. (S.) in Phyfich,. is the 
extinction of the native heat, and privation 
ef ſenſe, not only in the ſkin, fleſh, | nerves, 
and arteries, but alſo in the very bones g it 
. is diſtinguiſhed from a gangrene, by à. total 
corruption and great ſtink, jt being alſo in- 
ſenſible but h of the knife and fire; in common 
Accep ration. it. fagnifies any trouble, vexa- 


tion, or diſappointment that a perſon may | 


meet with, and particularly when he is crofl- 
. ed or thwarted in what he greatly defircs or 
"thought himſelf ſure of ; in Chymiftry, it is 
the changing tbe external form of any thing; 
in Divinzey, it Ggnifies the uſe of prayer and 
+ abſtinence to conquer and ſubdue a perſon s 
natural inclinations, * . | , 
MO RTT (V.) to kill, or cauſe to die, to 
humble, croſs, vex, diſa t; with the 
Chani, it is to change the external form of 


- -wirh acid fpirits, to deſlroy or weaken their 


* mixed bodyy alſo when they mix any thing 1 WORK .) a k 
fkrength, ſa as to hinder their operation ; in 


Divinity, it is to check, ſubdue, conquer, 
: and bring under the natural appetites, lufts, 
or inclinations, and mike them obedient to 
« ' reaſon and religionz-in Cookery, it is to keep 
© fleſh ſo long as to make it tender, that it be- 
| - gins to have what they call a haut gout, 
MO'RT MAIN (S.) ſo the eftates of thoſe ſo- 
cleties and corporativne are called, which are 
immortal by their conſtitution, - their taxms 
+, and manors being as it were dead to the com- 
:  moniwealth ; | for they neither deſcend to the 
- people, nor-tevert to the lord, neither are 
:- they liable to the feudal fervices af wards, 
marriages, end reliefs z among the different 
| Kinds of eftatey in morrmein, thoſe belouging 
to the church were moſt conſdetable ; for 
when there was a ſurvey made, by the Con- 
queer, of all the land in Eur land, the whole 
_ was found to amount to fixty thouland. two 


Which the church was when 


| 


' eſtate might grow tuo the ſtatute 
of mortmais made in the 7th year of his 
; reign, by virtue of which. it is not law ful 
to give any eſtates to the church without 
' the king's leave, which act, by a ſapplemen- 
ul proviſion, was made to reach all lay-fra- 
cha * + Rakes 
MOR TON (S.) in Dewenforre, à pretty large 
' town, ſeated on any hill, with a good market 
weekly on Saturday, eſpecially for yarn 3 
diſtant from Londen 150 computed, and 180 
+. meaſured miles. ' * 
MO'RTON, or MO'RETON - HIN D- 
„ - MARSH (S.) in Dewonforre, had formerly 
a market weekly on Tueſday, but the mar- 
 » ket is now diſuſed ; diſtant from London 65 
*  corpputed, and 84 meaſured miles. 
MO'RTUARY. (S.) a gift left by a man at 
; his death, for a recompence af his perſonal 
tythes and offerings not duly paid in his life- 
| -time;” and antiently the beſt beaſt belonging 
to the deceaſed was commoniy preſented ta 
the prieſt, which though it was ſometimes 
given as wlegacy or bequeſt, yet, where they 
were cuſtomarily paid, they were ſettled by 
ct of porliament, and recoyerable, as due 
debts ; the antient manner of paying the 
mor „ was by leading, driving, or.ca:ry- 
| —— * co, Sc. before the corple c 
the dectaſed, at his foneral. _ By the fatute 
of the 21ſt of Herry VIII. this payment was 
converted into a certain ſum of money ; theſe 
mortuaries were only payable in ſame particu- 
lar places, ; 
MO'RUM or PLADARO'SIS (S.] foft, ſmall 
tumours that grow under the eye-lids. 
MOSA'ICK (A.) ſomething ing or te- 
lating to Moſes or the Jetuiſb hav, | 


7 


* 


y 


of many little tones, or other matters of dif- - 
ferent colours, ſo diſpoſed or jointed together, 
. asto repreſent the divers ſhapes of orna mente, 
birds, c. The learned diſtinguiſh Moſaick 
works from inlaid works, 'and ſay, that in 
the Mcſaich, each little il one bas but one co- 
— — —— 19-097 — ee ſo 
Meri, end Y joined 
ther, they imitate' the figures — 
painting; but in inlaid works they chuſe 


ones that have the fhadowings and 
colours wanted; antieats uſed to adorn 
their floors or pavements, of temples, palaces, 


&c. in this manner, eſpecially the Greeks; 
one of the admirable pieces of works of this 
kind now remaining, is the pavement of the 
choir of St. 's chuch at Rheins, in 
which with wonderful ſkill is reprrſented, 
1. King David playing upon his harp, with 
the words, Rex David, over his head. 2. A 
pi of St. Hicrem, about whom 2s the 


-" buodred and Gfteen knights fecs, our 
pot ed 


| 


and mee of ali the prophets, Pe- 
Ur. 


t one of the greareft princes 


LOO 


22 no form 


1 — 1 10. The four quarters 


though 


they 


are Ay kind to the Kb, and 
- = government 3 


t own the king of Ker — — af 


_ reign, and learn and u 


the Engl 


” guage; eſteeming the governor of 


in the world ; 


alp a very troubleſome ſmall inſect that -af- 


Sets the of alias, by flingiog thew very 
ſeverely. : 


Kones ; 


MOSKS or MOSQUES (s.) the name given 
| > bolts publick places where the Ma bometan: 
meet to offer up their publick 

they are ſaid to be all built ſquare, wich good 
before the principal gate, there i a 


devotions ; 


— court payed. with white marble; and 


"for 
. 
ten in oe Arabick charters... In — 


8 


every" mw 
having three little open galleries, one above 


es round about, whoſe roof is ſup- | 
with marble columns, where the Tarts full of moſs. 
wih themflves before 
De, even in the middle 


go into the 
winter, they 


furniſhed with' a pool and ſeveral cocks 
1 the walls are oN white, ex- 
where God's name is writ- 


t po 
ſome 


is a great nambet of - 


the lamps hang meny cryſtal 


ringt, oftrichey eggs, and other curioſities 
Tat det of forcien countries, which male a 
fine the when the lampe are lighted ; about 


apother ; both the towers «nd #r2ſqwe: are £o- 
vcred with lead, adorned with gildings and 
ornaments, and are called minarets ; 


| thenee inftead of a bell, men called 
9— — 


ver ; each 
where all 


| large velvet or green f —— * jateach 
end are twocagdlefticks, and two wer ta 
ken. * . abou * 


1% Nr 


— 


pon 
— — 
the arms. of the expire, vpon their 


2. [4088 parakte kind, grow. 
JE 3 8 wht hint pay. 
Matter 


1 
N 
þ 


. called 
2 


S 


lass Teens Ik 
ſoldiers, or robbers ts data to in- 
feſt that part of 'Z*gland chat borders upon 
Scotland, ind” by making exeurfiong or in, 


om 
5 
1 
2 
Hf 
143 
K 
117 


MOST. (A.) the gresteſt part; 'more- 
of any number or 


r yinerally, uz, com. 


town h 
= under the fire of the ramparts, muſt 
be well flanked. The breadth and 


- 
= 


955 
is af M P 


or antheqrs, compoſed after the manner c 
* cantata's in Givi? moſick / . 
awed we Lie e ee 
* l 
ah, "ONO TH-FATEN 


' — Uo. 4 1 410 45 K* be 1 * E on 


2 er — | {SA 8 * 


— 
2 


N Nr 
Se ” a = 


9 


x 71 Mo T ha 
OY Dre ng 


epir 
1 


nerves of, 
par intercaſtal in the ebdamen, mean Need, baftard 
— and « pricking irri at ev» — fhings. 
— apt 8 


ot e hn rh hee 
cn =» offending bim, 5 + pug 


201 Mer is in, or by ſhewing 
MO'VE ABLE (A) ü 
. tered, or m one place to another. 
. of m iA FEASTS ($.) are beg which 
be ne ome, No A kak es ted to be obſerved on 
ap IRAN the ſame day of 


> ſpoka by any oa» upon the fame day of the month, ba 45 


mother is 
e MOTHEALINESS(S) te kilo 


2 8 


"IS 
- 


N ferent, years are on different da 
Ie — N Aate of liquors that} different months, of whith *. — 
re or ſpoiling, by be Raſter and Whit ſuntide, Fe, de uf the 
* „ the air getting e them Loni's ys ele Im the Yeat, whereof 
be and which is by a hid, waſty many being called by particular fira 
by 2 or ſkin that grows W in our common almanacks, Tell here er. 
h | |  plaio, and begin with the year. M there be 

ep ke Hal „ fig-| any Sundays between the mcifion of or 

uſt there arc}. Lord, commonly called Mew Tau- — wr 
0g Brom GY "and Twelfth. Day, called alto the Zy. 
” 2 4 4 een from the of the flar to wi 
do the mind, to-do or for-} men, ſuch Sunday has no name in 
oy , it is defiriog leave ae ber the Sidoys loering oh 
dey on or diſcontinue, &c, Epiphany are called the 1, 2, 3, &c. Sun- 
hay dit; . ounter-] days after the Epiphany, which ave ſometimes 
— „Ec, any army makes, os changin and fewer, as Eaffer falls 
a ; of lis poſt for betzer ground, to force or avoid| bigh or low, 3 muſt be ended, and 
un enemy, &c, a in Ms-| give place to Sepruagefm, which is always 
* it lo 1 of. pla flow, orf the 16th Sunday 48 — before 4 


minica — — from” the 3 
. per ſons, formerly 
c this week; oc betore” the begionirh 


L's 


M Ov 


* firſt day, with us called Aſp Wed- 
png Wee in Fm week, 
humble poſtute of fitting 

F "ROM k 1 fackclorh with aſhes on the head; 

| ue next Spnday is called 1 efima,' or 

the firſt Sunday in Lene, Imvoca- 

t 3 the ſecond Reminiſcere; the = Oel; 

fourth Letare ; from the ſeveral portium 


wed call this laſt Dominica Roſe, becauſe 
_ then the Pope holds a golden roſe in his hand 


= "Sar Es, es 
2 from Pſalm xliii. 1. Judge me mg, U 


" wnd lead my cauſe ; and next is Palm- Santay, | 
4 Foe he Fad which the pebple 


our Saviour at his entering into 
En an own Fafttr- Sunday, cele- 
auoh 's reſurtec- 


* br yy, Benn and rule for 


. by _— OY 
o day between 


2 e 12 Tab; y . 40 w 105 the . 
nie Calan gl ſerved as dne continual fefti-| 
val, containing 6 Sundays ; 3 the frff Innfi-t 


{cripture uſed in the offices of thoſe days; 


M O 
FE 


applied to honſhold 
Plate, &c. 'to'diftinguiſh" them from the real 
or landed incomes that gave by ſucceſſiom to 
"the next Helf, 
MOVEABLE SIGNS (8.) with the Gel- 
"gets," ate what are called the cardinal Ggns, 
vis. Arie, Carter, Libra, and Capricorn ſo 
called, becauſe they ure arzuments the mo- 
, Non of times, or from Which mutations the 
ſesſdns of ſpring, ance, thrown, winter 
are made. p 
MOVEMENT 68, motion, or 
ft Map of 2 of wheels, &. in a 


e 6 iy 0 ay ue 


to- bead of werk bread ft for the pen 
. perſon's minoers by educa 
on , 
D'(S: Lian thargown 
in wot 7 „ 1 cheeſe, borrels, 4 
een er of the place when 
MOUED or MOLD (S.) an infirumen that 


modo Genciti from 1 Pet. H. 2. it" — 
eld Deminica'in 275 _— thoſe 
. were baptized at Eafter, uſed to go In Whi 
2 all the week, which, this day 3 
they left off 3 the ſecond Sunday 
- "pe Mijericerdia ; the third Fubilate ;* + 
' © fourth — the fifth Focem Fucunditatis, 
— 4 ſeveral portions of ſcriprure, begin 
&c, this laſt is among us called s 
| ww Je ar Ty and the whole week 225 
9 "rhey then made their proceſl wot 
3 into the Helde, ſaid the Litany, mach 
a2 prayers and ts (rogatione) to G 
3 ; the T barftay in this N is ＋ 
Hey: Thur, day, ot 4 cen oy, e 
wemory of je PR $2 DT 125 
ven 3 the aft is called Zxaudi, from Pak, 
hs 925 e 
1 untzde, or Penticeſ, becau p 
uſed to woes in white cloaths,, e it 
was obſerved by the Fews in memory of the 
promulgation of the hw at Mount Sinai, juſt 
Jo days after their paſſover, ſo the Chriſt 
ans obſerye.izabe ſcverth Sunday after Faft 
i commemoration of the Holy. Ghoſt; 2 
2 ſept down upon the vw w 


i 


-. 


; TT 4 


>, dag, ahen, 


ves, prophecy, Ke. the Mr? 
2 called Trincty-Senday, and from t 
. the Sundays are reckoned in order, as if, 
., 26, 3d, K. after Trinity, to the firſt Sun- 


Gy in Advent, which is a time of p 32. | 


os. Chrift's nativity, and contains the 4 Sung 
bent before, which are called the 1K, 
Ad, Kc. Sund 


* 

> zation for the grand feſtival of Chi 

f ays in Advent. 

_ MOVEABLE Ns or MOBILITY * Kd 8.9 


the ſtate or condition cf any thing chat may 


change place or be altered. 


w * 


the grand feaſt called Wi. 


were, thereby , endowed. With or 71 there are pres 
oll 


i cut into the form or ſhape that we would 
make or caft vera things of the ſamekind, 
n ' buckles, pots, plates, &c. und among 
, 4 8 


head. 
MOU-LDABLE (A.) of being ſhaped, 
formed, or moulded j alſo a perſon ſuſceptible 


1 
—— — 0X 


MOULDER(V.) to crumble away, to waſte, 
"decay, rot, or fall "away degrees, and 
from a ſolid lump to beoome or duſt. 
N no). decaying, faliing, or 


MO 

F crombh 

MOU'L — Chee fiate or condition of 
. bread, &c, covered with 3 downinels, 


COOL OY thit makes it taſte il er 


muſty, 

ah — 18.) in ArchiteSure, —_ 
mental projeftures beyond the naked or 

| of the Aal column, wainſcot, &c. the al- 
ſemblage of which, forms corniſhes, door- 
'} | eaſes, and other ornaments, whether they 
; are round, ftraight, crooked, &e. ot thel 
t varieties, as of the i, 
the alen or bee, the” cel, the 


henge | Pen, the Plintb, the afragal, the ill 


the taverto, &fc. which are ſometimes entich- 

ed with ſculptures either hollowed or in telie- 
vo" . at thoſe parts thit ur 

pi bininent gned as” ornarnents, 1 

Ee by N bay u at the breech, 

| worse or elſewhere, © | 

" MOU'LDY* (A.) coveted with a hoar dow! 
in ſolids, of #Yecaying film in fluids. 

MO'ULINET (s.) turm ftile, or wooden 
croſs that | thrns wpon a Nake 'dorizorttally, 
commonly tet vp 1. the out work; po 


. MO'VEABLES (S.) the priſon goal 1 


* 


M OU 


— places, for the advantage of foot- 
— only, and as a ſmall hindrance or 
jention of a great number paſſing and re- 
paſſing, that no immediate buſineſs 
there; in Mechanicks, tis a roller croſs'd 
Wich two levers, aſually applied to cranes, 
capſtans, and ſuch like Lookin that are 

to lift up great weights. N g 
MOULT (v.) to ſhed the feathers, as birds do 


once-a- year, q 
MOUND (s.) a wall, hedge, bank, or other 
limitation or incloſure for gardens, fields, &c. 
in Heraldry, it is a ball or globe with a croſs 
upon it, which kings, &c. are repreſented 
holding in their left-hand in their coronation 
robes, and a ſceptre in the right hand. 
MOUNT or CAVALIER (S.) in Forti- 


* - 


fication, is a great heap, or elevation of | 


earth, ſometimes round, and ſometimes a 
Aort of long ſquare, on the top whereof is 
a platform, with a canopy to cover the can- 
non planted on it 3 the height of it -muſt 

be proportionable to that part of the ene- 
my e ground, ot works it is defigned to o- 
verlook or command; thoſe which are 


raiſed upon the encloſure of any place, whe> | 


ther in the prog/ the Curtain, a in 
the e of the Baſtion are generally 15 
or kD 4 — the Terre Plane of 
the rampart. The breadth is to be regulated 
dy the number of cannon deſigned to be plan- 
ted on them, obſerving that there muſt be 
ten or twelve foot diſtance allowed between 
every two guns for the gunner's conveni- 
ence ; alſo any irregular aicent made by 
throwing large heaps of earth or rubbiſh, &c. 
upon one another, 


MOUNT (V.) to aſcend or go up from a lower | 


to a higher place; alſo to riſe or advance in 
honour or dignity. - - 

Mounting the Guard, in War, the going 
upon or entering the guard. | 

Mount the Breach, to run up or upon a 
breach in an attack. 

Mount the Trenches, to go upon duty in the 
trenches. 
Mount the Cannon, to raiſe the mouth of a 
piece of cannon, &c. | 

MOUNTAIN (S.) any very large riſing of 
earth only, or rocks, &c. whether natural 
or artificial; in the natural mountainous parts 
of countries, commonly mines of various 
ſorts are found; the imagination of mauntarns 
being produced, only by the great alteration 
made in the natural form of the earth at the 
deluge, has.employed the heads and pens of 
the greateſt men, to very little purpoſe, _ 
MOUNTAINEE'R (S.) an inhabitant, or 

dweller mountains, and commonly 


means thoſe, who by their retired way of 


MOU. 


MOU'NTEBANK (S.) a pretender or bnſkll- 
ful perſon in any art or ſcience whatever 3 
but is commonly applied to thoſe quacks or 
| pretenders to phyſick, that impoſe upon the 
igndrant, going from to place with the 
pompous ſhe w of fine cloaths, and great at- 
tendance, ſelling their pills, Alves, &c. very 
cheap, who have their confidants to vouch 
among the populace, the great tures they 
pretend to have done, &c. 
MOUNTME'LICK (S.) a town in the 
DQueen's-county, and province of Leinfter, 
has a market weekly on Saturday, ſtands 
6 miles W. S. W. of Dublin. 
MOUNT-SORREL (S.) in Leicgfterſpire, 
fituate under a great eminence, on 
river Stour, over which it has a good 
ſtone bridge; the market, which is but 
ſmall, is weekly on Monday; diſtant from 
— 4 $3 computed, and 104 


miles. 

MOURATLLE (S.) a Farrier's inſtrument, 
vulgarly called barnacles, joined at one end 
with a hinge, to bold a hore by the noſe; and 
io to keep him ſtill while an incifion is made, 
FT ons &0. upon any extraordinary 


occaſion. 

MOURN (V.) to bewail, lament, grieve, or 
ſorrow for, or after any perſon or thing. 
MOU*RNFUL (A.) ſorrowful, heavy, or 

grie vous. 
MOU'RNFULNESS (s.) the ſtate or con- 
dition of mind, or fituation of affairs 
that a perſon is in, that excites ſor- 


row, &c. N 
MOURNING (s.) an actual expreſſion of 
ſorrow for ſome loſs or calamity that has 
happened ; and this is either private or pub - 
lick, the private extending only to ane or 
more perſons in a family upon the death of a 
huſband, wife, brother, child, friend, or 
paticular acquaintance, &c. the publick, 
when a nation, city, &c. expreſſes theit 
concern for the death of a king, queen, 
prince, dearth, or any other publick calamity 
of war, fire, inundation, &c. and theſe 
2 have been, and ſtill are, expreſſed 
after different manners by different people, 
ſome expreſſing their ſorrow for, or abhor- 
redee of any thing, by rendipg or tearing 
their cloaths, beating their breafts, clapping 
their hands upon their heads, pulling off their 
head-cloaths, and throwing duſt and aſhes - 
upon it inſtead of perfumes, with which they 
were ſprinkled in times of feſtivity and glad- 
neſs, The practice of the 1ſraclites was nei- 
ther to wath nor anoint themſelves during 
the time of their mosrning, but wore their 
cloaths torn and dirty, ot elſe put on ſack - 
cloth, that is, ſtraight cloaths, without plaits 


living from company, are in a manner wild, 
and ſavage in their behaviour. 
MOU'NTAINOUS (A.) hilly, rocky, full of 


or folds, made of camel's hair, or ſome other 
coarſe, . reſembling matter; their feet and 
head were bare, and their face covered ; this 

was attended with faſting oy Ns | 


| 
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_ "MOUTH (S.) that part of the head of which 


MOUTH V.) to make game bf a perſon, n 


" MOU'THEFUL (83) ſometimes means fo much 


© then they eat bread or pulſe, and drank 
water; 2 themſelves retired, e 

a 5 the ground, or lying in aſhes, deeply 
-  filent, never ſpeaking, except to vent their 
| 2 complaints or mournful ſongs; this 

for a common friend or relation lafted ſeven 
Le 4c and upon very extraordinary occafions it 
 lafted a month, and ſometimes longer; much 
the fame was obſerved by the old Greeks and 
Roman, and moſt of eaſtern nations; 
from theſe erpreſmons of ſorrow, the moderns 

Have taken their cuſtoms of cloathing them · 

" ſelves in black, &e. ; : | 
Mourning of the Chine, a diſeaſe in horſes 

' _ that cauſes ulcers in the liver, 

"MOUSE (S.) a ſmall vermin that is often- 
times very troubleſome, moſt houſes we 
more or leſs affected with them, for whic 

reaſon, cats are kept to catch, prevent, or 
deſtroy them; they are exceeding fruitful, 
bringing forth a great many at one litter 
"they are reported to be phyſically uſed in 

— * ſame diftempers ; they were forbid to be eaten 
by the Jews as an unclean creature, though 
at the fiege of Feruſalem they were forced to 
break through this prohibition 5 among the 
Antients, hieroglyphically, a mouſe ſignified a 

'wiſe or judicious choice, upon account they 
are ſajd by the exceeding nicety of their 
ſmell, to diſtinguiſh the beſt or choiceſt 
cheeſe, &c. 


the lips are as it were the door, and from 
- whenee all articulate ſounds are iſſued, and 
through which the food paſſes into the ſto- 
mach; in ſome places, to kiſs one's hand, 
and to put it to one's mouth, was the higheſt 
mark of reſpect and ſubmiſſion ; ſo when 
"God inſpires his prophets, &c. he is ſaid to 
open their mouths ; ſo to obſerve or obey the 
" mouth of God, the king, &c. was to ſubmit 
to, and practiſe what laws or directions were 
given or commanded ; alſo a cant word for a 
noiſy, filly, ignorant, prating, ſcolding fel- 
"low ; in Geography, that part or end of a ri- 
ver that vents or empties itſelf into the ſea, 
or ſome other great river, is called its mouth; 
in the Manage, a horſe Ts aid to have a fine, 
ſenfible, light, or loyal mouth, that ſtops 
upon his' rider's bending his body ſomewhat 
backward, and lifting His hand a little, with- 
out ftaying for the cheek of the bridle; in 
common Speech, one that has a nice, dainty, 
or dehcious taſte or ſtomach is faid to be fine- 
 moutbed ; ſo one that ſwears, ſcolds, talks 
bawdy; calls opprobrious names, r. h 1aitf 
to have a foul mouth, Sc. . 


grimaces or ed months; alfo to give 
'Janguage; to ſcold, jangle, murmur, find 


fault, &c. 


: 


victuals or drink as 2 perſon can put in his 
moch at one time, and ſometimes means 


_ 


pariſon to the number of perſons it is to fi- 
tisfy or ſerve. | 


in a'ftack for 


a cow, or to ridicule a perſon by making ri. 


maces. _ 


MOW ER (S.) a huſbandman or labourer that 


_cuts down graſs, corn, &c, with a ſcythe or 
fickle, &c. alſo n cant name for u cow. 
MUCH (Part.) a great quantity or number, in 
compariſon of ſome other. | 
MU'CID (A.) hoary, muſty, mouldy. 
MU'CILAGE *(S.) 'a viſcous or — A 
tract, or thi ice made of roots, a 
c. muy reſembling ſnot, moiſt 


glue, &c. | 
MUCILA*GINOUS (A.) any thing that yield 
a thick, glutinous moiſture. 
MUCK (s.) dung for the gardeners or farmer; 
ground, any fort of filth, dirt, or nafti- 
neſs; alſo a cant name for money hoarded 


up, &c. 

MU cKEN DER (s.) a cloth tied to children 
fides, to wipe or clean their ſnotty noſes on, 
or with. 

MUCK-HILL (S.) a layftall, dunghil, or 
other ſuch like place. : 

MU CK-WORM (s.) worms that breed in 
dunghills, &c. alſo any covetous, niggarely 
miſer, or perſon deſirous of getting a great 
deal of wealth, and for that purpoſe denic 
himſelf the reaſonable and common pleaſures 
and comforts of life. 

MUCO'SE or MU”COUS (A.) any thing that 
yields or oozes out thick flimy matter, a 
ſmot from the noſe, &e. 

MU”CUS (S.) with the Auatomiſtt, is what it 
either called ſnot, or any other thick, viſcou 
excrement flowing from the proceſſus popilla- 
res to the noſftils and ' palate, or the ſlime of 

| the gut that flows from the glandults, 
whereby they are defended from ſharp and 
hard things that paſs through them. 

MUD (S.) earth mixed with water to a proper 
conſiſtence ; alſo a dull, heavy-beaded fellow 
is called a mud, 

MU”DDINESS (S.) the condition of any thing 

| that is full of or daubed with mud or dirt; 

alſo bad colouring in dying or painting, or un 
imperſect or bad compoſition in muſick ot 


poetry. 
MUT DDLE (V.) to roll in the dirt, to do bo- 
ſineſß in an odd manner, or make others ct 
one 'n ſelf half drunk. | 
MU'DDLED (A.) ſpoken of a perſon that i 
neither drank nor ſober, but warmed with 
Uquor, or the condition that is ſometimes 
cd led maudling or half drunk. 
MCU DD (A.)thickifh, dirty, like liquovr tht 
- has dregs ot dirt in it 5 alſo any thing that n 
not fine, clear, or bright,” as @ colour n — 


0 a ſmall quantity of any thing*in i 


0 
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ing or painting, or a compoſition in mufick 

MUE or MEW (V.) to but up in any cloſe 
or confined z alſo alarge f 
pen, where hawks are kept while they mew, 
moult, or change their feathers ; alſo to cry 
or make a noiſe like a cat- | 

MUES or MEWS (S.) that place near Charing 
Croſs where the king's ſtables are now built, 


hich anti appointed for the | | 
TNT oe nn at 


Murr (s.) the fur or Hin of ſome beaſt, || 
- ewed in the form of a cylinder, hollow | 


2 in cold wea- 


, n 14 
MU'FFLE (V.) to tye ſomething before the 


mouth, to hinder a or creature from 
5 ing, biting, &c. and alſo to pte vent the 
powders of ſome prejudicial matters from 
getting down the throats of thoſe that are 
obliged to work in them, as the making or 
grinding of white lead, arſnick, &c. 
MUFFLER (S.) apiece of cloth, &c, that is 
put over the noſtrils, mouth, and chin, &c. 
ol thoſe who grind white lead, &. 
MU'FTI or MOU'PHTI(S.) the bigh-prieft, 
or head of the Mabomet an religion, who not- 
withſtanding he makes a great figure in the 
ſtate, and that it js neceflary to apply to him 
when there happens a. debate about depoſing 
the ſultan, yet he is liable to be depoſed him- 
ſelf in caſe he falls under the grand ſeignior's 
- diſpleaſure 3 while in his office he is eſfeemed 
the oracle of their law, and is applied to in 


all doubtful and difficult caſcs. i 


MUG (S.) an earthen veſſel chiefly uſed to 
drink out of, * 

MU GGETS (S.) that part of a ſheep's en- 
trails which in other creatures is called the 
maW. v4 II | 

MUGGLETO'NIANS (.) a ſect that ſprung 
up in the time of the civil wars in K. Charles 
I's time, ſo called from one. Lodowick Mugg le- 
ton, a mean mechanic, who among other 
ſcandalous heteſſes, affirmed that God the Fa- 
ther, leaving the goverument of heaven to 
Elias, came down and ſuffered death in a hu · 

man form; they deny the trinity, the creation 


of the earth. and water, the immortality of | 


damning and ſaving, & c. ; 
MU'GGY or MU"GGISH (A.) inclinable to 
be frowſy;>muſty, or ill-taſted; and when 


applied to the weather, is when the air is of 


a moiſt, cloſe, and diſpoſition, thick 


MU'GIENT (A.) lowing, bellowing, or — 
ing a noiſe, like cow or bulls ; alſo the in- 
tricate crying out or ſtruggling noiſe that 
perſons make in apoplexies, &c. 

Mold (s.) is alarge fort of French meaſure 
for things both wet and dry, -and in divers 


parts it of divert quantities, liks the ſother in | 


* 


N 


too, cage or 


XUL 
# ; it is alſo one of the regular wine - 
caſks uſed among them. 20 
MULA'TTO (s.) among the Indians, &c; 
| is a perſon born of parents that are of diffe 
nations, as of a white or Indian 9 
a negro man, and the contrary, | 
MU'LBERRY (S.) among the Botanifs, fig- 
nifies all thoſe fruits that are compoſed of fe- 
| veral ſmall juicy berries, as it were united 
into one, as the firawberry, blackberry 
raſpberry, &c. though there is a tree whoſe 
+ fruit in particular bears this name, the leaves 
whereof are very large as well as its fruit, 
which is exceeding juicy.and rich, the leaves 
are found to be proper food for the filk - 
worm. 
MULCT (S.) a fine, or pecuniary puni 
inflicted upon a perſon by a law- court, 


_— 
doing or forbearing ſomething he ought not. 
MULCT.(V.) to lay a fine upon a perſonas a 

n'iſhment for omitting ſomething he ſhould 
ve done, or doing ſomething he ought not 
| to have dune. | 
MULE (S.) a beaſt or creature generated be- 
tween a horſe and an aſs, and that may be 
either a ſtone-horſe and ſhe-aſs, or jack-aſs 
and a mare; theſe are efteemed a fort of 
monſters which do not propagate their ſpecies, 
though ſome are of a contrary opinion; an- 
tien ly the Roman ladies had equi pages drawn 
by mules, and to this day in Spain the gran- 
dees coaches are generally drawn by theſa 
creatures 3 the Gardeners call thoſe flowery 
and fruits by this name that are produced 
from two different ſorts, either by engrafting 
or inoculation, + 

MULETEE'R or MULETIE'R (S.) a keep» 
er, manager, or driyer of mules, | 

MU'LIER (s.) in a Law Senſe, ſometimes 
fignifies a woman legally married, in con, 
tradiftion to a concubine ; and ſometimes © 
the children or iſſue of ſuch marriages, to 
diſhinguiſh them from baſtards, or ſons be- 

otten of a concubine. 

MULL (V.) a particular method of cooking 
wine in cold weather, or for people that are 
fainting, which is done by heating it over 
the fire, and ſweetening it with fine ſugar,and 
infuſing or decoRing balm and other odorife- 
rous herbs and ſpices ; this is commonly dane 
of white wines; when red wine is thus cook- 
ed, it is called burning it. 

MU'LLAR or MU'LLER (S.) the ftone that 

is held in the painter's hand to grind his co- 

lours. with, commonly of a conical form, 


; 


\MU'LLET (5:) the name of » fiſh, by foine 


called a barbel ;; in Heraldry, it is a ſtar with 
five points, it is uſed to mark the fourth ſon, 
or third brother or houſe ; and ſometimes 
it is borne as an abſolute coat-armour ; it is 
ſuppoſed to take its name from the rowel of 
a ſpur, becauſe when there are fix or more 
points, it is called a ſtar 3 the ſurgeons call a 
ſmall iaftrument they uſe to pick any thing 
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ont of the eye or other parts of the body with,, | 
by this name. ” 4 — ' | 
U'LLIGRUBS (s.) a or counter- 
feit ſullennefs, a reſolute, fixed, and ar- 
Ullicial diſpleaſure, in order to gain ſome 

int de ſired. | 
LLINGA'R (s.) the chief town in the 
county of Weſtmeath, in the province of 
Leinſter, ſends two members of parliament 
and ſtands 38 miles W by N. of Dublin. 
MULTANGULAR (A.] any figure that has 
t many angles. | 


= 


_ _ "a grea 
MULTIFA*RIOUS (A.) bearing, containing, | 


* which by n 


um 


compendious method, teaches to 
orm what by the rule of addition would 


exceeding tedious 5 and when only two 
| fingle figures are multiplied” together, it is 
called fmple multiplication, but when more 


are ſo done, it is called multiplica- 


tion; in Geometry, multiplication changes the 
| ſpecies from lines to planes, and from planes 


to ſolids. ; 


MULTIPLICA'TOR (8.) in Arithmetict, 


is the active or operating number, or that 


; which repeats the multiplicand lo often, as 


itſelf contains units. 


or carrying various ſorts of things. MULTIPLICITY,(8.) many-fold, or often- 
MU'LTIFORM (A.) of many ſorts, or dif- || times; alſo a- great variety of different cit- 
ferent forms. . cumſtances or buſineſles. 


MuLTILATERAI. (A.) having many ſides. 
MULTTLOQUOUS (A.) full of talk, very 
ready in ſpeech, 


called by different diſtinctions. 
MULTINO'MIAL (S.) in "Algebra, is a 
quantity compoſed of many different quan- 
— ee, Se. 
MULTIPAROUS (A.) any creature that 
brings forth many young ones at a birth. 
MPLIEFA RTITE (A.) any thing that con- 
ſiſts of a great many parts. 
MU'LTIPEDE (A.) any creature that has a 
great many legs or | 1 
MULTIPLE (A.) many fold ; a term in 
 Arithmetick, that fignifies that one number 
exactiy contains another a certain number of 
times, as 20 is the multiple of 2, 4, 5. 


K. 
MU'LTIPLE RATIO or PROPORTION | 


6.) is that ratio or proportion that is between 
numbers that are multiples the one to the 
_. Other, as the ratio between 20 and 2, 4, 5, 
Kc. where the ratio of the greater to the 


and if we compare the leſs to the greater, it 
3s then called ſub- multiple ratio or pr ion, 
and the numbers thegaſelves are called ſub- 
multiples; under the general term of mul- 


together, as 4 + b—c 44 


: 


Jeſs is as 10 tor, 5 to 1, or 4 to 1, Kc. 


rind of fir, the tops 


MU'LTIPLY (V.) to encteaſe, make more, 


or repeat a thing oftentimes over. 


MU-LTTrrupE (s.) 2 great number of 
MULTINO'MIAL (A.) having many names, | re pag Nn 


or perſons. 5 


MUM (s.) a ſtrong, pleaſant, and wholſome 


malt · liquor brought from Brunſcuict, and 
other parts of Germany; the ſtated method 
of making which, as recorded in the town- 


' houſe at Brunſwick, is as follows: Take 63 
_ gallons of water that has been boiled to the 


conſumption of a third part; brew/it with 
{even buſhels of Wheaten malt, one buſhel of 
oat-malt, and one buſhel of ground beans ; 
when it is tunned, let not the hogſhead te 
too full at firft, and as ſoon as it begins to 
work, put it into three pounds of the inner 
of fir and birch one 
pound, three handfuls of Carduus benedictus, 
flowers of -rofa ſolis ne handful, burnet, be- 
tony, marjoram, avens, penny-royal and 
— i nd half; 
of elder - flowers two large handfuls, 30 oun- 


ces of bruiſed cardamum-ſeeds, one ounce of 


bruifed barberries 3 let the liquor work with 
theſe feeds and herbs in it, but take care it 
does not work over, and' as it decreaſes by 
working, keep it filled up till it tops, and 
then put into the hogſhead ten new- laid exp 
whole, then Rop it up, and keep it about 
two before you drink it, 


years 
tiple or ſub-multiple, the ſeveral other de- | MUM (Part,) whiſt, be filent, ſay nothing 
Nominations of duples, triples, &c. alſo ſub- about the matter, Ke. 
duples, ſub-trip'es, &c. are contained, MU”MBLE (V.) to chew one's food with the 
MU'LTIPLEX (A.) one number or thing! gums only, or to fuck it or break it auk- 
that contains another a great many times, | - wardly ; alſo to mutter or grumble at by 
MU'LTIPLIABLE or MU'L'TIPLICABLE 1 to ſpeaks privately and furlily to one's 


LA.) any thing whoſe number may be en- {elf 
. creaſed or multiplicd. | | MUM-CHA'NCE (S.) one that in company 
_ MULTIPLICA'ND (S.) an ArithmeticalTerm| | fits without ſpeaking, - as though he had ne- 
for that number that is given, to ſtand fill, ver 2 tongue. * 
br be repeated a certain number of times; or} MUM-GLA'SS (S.) a cant word for the Ms 
It is that which, in the common tion} ment, exected in Fi Street near Londen- 
of thay rule in arithmetick called multipli-} Bridge, in commemoration - of the dreacful 
c. ation, ſtands uppermoſt, | f fire in 1666, which conſumed the great 
_ MULTIPLICA'TION (s.) the act of en- | 


FFs gs reggae 4 "PW E © WILFW 15 47 . cz +4 - 


| | part of 3 | 4 ren. 
creafing or producing more of the ſame ſpe- | MU'MMER (S.) one chat acts a part in ofte 
cies of any thing, than # preſent is in being 3 play or maſquerade without ſpeaking. the 
and this is particularly appligd to what is or. | M MMERV (S.) trifling, wantoning, mal- ame 
inarilycalled the fourth —— querading, playing th e SU MMIES ſubs 
| | Va B29 7 ae BY * N 
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MU'MMIES (S.) re dead bodies embalmed 


| forme have a\golden leaf delicately ſet en the 
made of cloth, and 9 


ones, and never rot 3 the balm that preſerves 


- among the Gardeners, the wax or glutinous 


M UM 


and wrapped in certain linen-clothe, well- 
imptegna ted with gums, wax, &c, to pre- 
vent the bodies corrupting ; they ae found in 
Egypt, about the village Sara, a mall 
. diſtance from Cairo; the ground where they 
are found is like a vaſt burying-place, adorn- 
ed in divers places, with many pyramids ; 


{ . POOR 


MN UN. 


trees, is called by this name, which is thus 
prepared : Take a pound of common pitch, 
and a quarter of a pound of commen-turpen- 
tine, melt them together in the open ait, 
having ſomething to quench and cover it, as 


it offersto riſe too violently, which being al- 


ternately light and quenched, ti'l all the ni- 
trous and volatile particles are evaporated, add 


there are under the ground many vaulted | to it a little common wax, and ſo keep it for 


rooms cut in quatries of white ſtone, with a 
hole like the mouth of a well todeſcend into 
them z theſe wells are ſquare, built wu 
good ſtones, and filled with ſand, to cloſe che 
grotto, which ſand is taken out when people 
are deſirous to go in and ſes them ; the viſt- 


— 


' uſe ; when you apply it in dreſſing the roats 


of trees, melt it, and dip in the two ends of 
the pieces of xoot one after another, then put 
them in water, and plant them in the earth, 
then ram the earth down cloſe upon them, 
and let them remain in the ground. 


tants are let down by ropes properly applied] To threſb or beat a perſon to MUMM (V.) 


to the bottom, where the door 
are commonly ſquare, and contain many by- 
2 where the mummies are depoſited, tome 


is ; the roms 


is to bruiſe and beat him in ſo deſperate a 


* manner, that he ſeems'to be one contanucd : | 


bruiſe, 


done tombe, ochers in cheſts or coffios |MUMP: (V.) to bite the lip like a rabber 3 


made of ſycamore word, with many ot her 


alſo to beg or deſire ſomething of another. 


ornaments ; the dead bodies are wrapped up|MU'MPERS (S.) among the Cipſy Crew, ia 


with rollers or fillets of linen-cloth dipped in, 
a compoſition fit to preſerve from corruption 
theſe fillets are ſo often wrapped about, 
that there are ſometimes more than a thou- |. 
ſand eils going in length from head to foot, 
which ate often adorned with many hiero- 
glyphicks painted in gold; repreſenting the 
quality and brave actions of the deceaſed ; 


face, others have,a kind of an head-piece 
red with mortar, | 
on which the face of perſon js repre- 
ſented in gold; in unwrapping them, ſmall 
metal idols are ſometimes , tound curiouſly 
wrought, and ſome have a little piece of gold 
under their tongue; ſome mummies are ſhut 
up in chefts made up.of many cloths paſted 
together, which are as ſtrong as wooden 


theſe bodies is black, hard and ihining-like 
pitch, and ſmells pleaſantly 3 ſome of theſe 


called the. 47th order of canters or genteel 
beggars, Who will not accept of yictuals, 
but only money or cloaths. The male un- 
per often; appears with an apron before him, 
ahd a cap on his head, pretending to be a de- 
cayed tradeſman, who having been ſick a 
great while, by the extraordinary: expenee” 
and inability is ſo weak he cannot work z at 
other times he appears like 8 decayed, gentle- 
man, who has been undone by the Soutb-Sea 
affair, or ſome other unforeſeen or pred - 
dicial buſineſs. The temale mmper knocks - 
confidently at people's doors, ;defixes to. ſpeak 
with the-gentlewoman of the honſe, Which 
obtaining, after apologizing for her rudeneſs, 
alledges that a great family, extraordin 
loſſes, the death or long ſick neſe of her huſ- 
band, &c. has reduced her to exceeding great 
Rraights, and therefore humbly begs relief 


not as common beggar, but an unfortuuate 


gentle woman, &. 


are found 3000 | MU MrERS- HALL. (S.) common 


MUMMY (S.) a phyfial ingredient, of which 
there axe four ſorts, viz: the Arabian, being 
« liquid ſubſtance, iſſuing out of the ſepul- 
chres from the carcaſſes embalmed with 
alves, myrrh, and balſam. 2. The Egyp- 
tian, being a liquor ifluing from the dead 


- - bodiesembalmed with pifſsſphaltus, or a fort | MU'MPISH (A.) fullen, ill-bumoured, chur- 


of pitch gathered in Paleſline, which they 


cle for all ſorts of beggars, which is ſome- 
times an ale-houſle privately fituated, a brandy 
or gin-ſhop, &c, where they too,oftenſhew 
their real or pretended misfortunes; have not 
duly impreſſed their minds, but are frequent- 
ly guilty of many diſorders. 


- 


liſh, reſolvedly out of temper. - , * 


uſed to embalm the bodies of the meaner;, MUNDANE (A.) worldly,” or belooging ta 


ſort, and are thote ſometimes ſold to the Eu- 


the world. 


ropeans ; the third ſort is a factitious piſſaſ-! MU'NDATORY or MUNDIFICATIVE 
phaltus, being a mixture ot pitch and roſin, MEDICINES (S.) ſuch as cleanſe and purify 


which is ſold for the true nummy; the fourth 


7 


wounds, ulcers, &c. 


fort are the dead carcaſſes dried under the MU'NDICK. (S.) a marcafite or mineral lebe 


ſands by the heat of the fun, eſpeciaily in 
the country of the Hammenians, betwixt Cy- 


found in tin-mines j ſometimes white, yel- 


low, or 


renacia and Alexandria, where travellers are MUNDIFICA'TION G. a cleanſing, purg- 


often buried in the ſands by the violence of 


ing, purifying, or Cowering, &c- 


the winds ; the firſt ſort iseſteemed the beſt 3, MU'NDIFY' (V.) to cleanſe, purify, purge, 


ſublance uſed ia graſtiog uad planting of 


ſour &. p 
; MUNDU'NGUS 


£ 


* 


MURAGE'{S;) « tax, poll, or cuſtom paid 


MUR 


MUNDU'NGUs, 9 
5 SE Sacks 


AAT 8 S.) a term in the Roman Lat, 
* fignified the rights and privileges of the 
citizens, from whence it bas been im · 
into all. civil ſtates, and kgnifies the 
or eſtabliſhed laws of the place in par- 
ticular; ſo thoſe officers that are elected to 
Keep and preſerve the common peace and 
 fafery of # corporation, city, &c, according 
to the ſeveral grants or indulgences made or 
allowed to them, are called municipal officers, 
«as mayors, ſheriffs, conſuls, dailiffs, &c. 


MUNT'FICENCEoer MUNI'FICEN 'TNESS| 


lee, bountifulne(s, generoſity, cha- 


MONITICENT (. (A) liberal, /bountifal, ge- 


or open · hearted, charitable. 
T (S.) a fortification, or military | 


nerous, xy 


defence, 


MU'NTMENT-HOUSE (S.) in Cathedrali, | 


Clley rate= Churches, 3 Sc. is an apart- 

ment where the ſeals, charters, Gets or o- 

ther evidences are kept. 
MUNTMENTS(S.) in Law, are ſuch au- 


- thentick deede, whereby a man is enabled to | 


leer or defend his title to his eftate. [ 


MU'NIONS (S.) in Archirefure, are the up- 


* in —— that ate erected 
the light, and to faſten the 


ERS. (S.) in Far, is ſometimes ap- 
* plied to the ſtores, and ſometimes to the for- 
-Ufication of a place. 


EDO . are encloſed with - 
L to keep them in repair. 
MU RAI. (AY nothing upon, in, or be- | 
- longing to a wall 
MURAL ARCH 8) 4 a wall, or. walled 
T 
2 i. c. upon the meridian · line, 
- for the fixing a large quadrant, vn gr ori 
- obſerve meridional altitude of any- of 
the heavenly bodies. 
Rn (S.) awong the old Re- 


"the battlements of a wall, with which the 
Romans rewarded thoſe who firſt mounted 


—— place beſieged, and drove a- 


enemy. 

„Abs or MU'RTHER (S.) in the ſenſe 

of our Law, is a wilful of a man up- 
on malice prepeinſed, or fore-th 
1 Bughſoman or foreigner, living under 
the 8. proteQtion.;z likewiſe if upon an 
\ offray 2. the conſtable with his aſſiſtants 
vom td ſuppreſs it, 1 preſerve the peace, 
and in thus executing office, he, or any 
- of his affiftants is Nain, the law deems this 
murder, though the murderer knew not the 
party which was killed, and though the af- 
fray was ſudden, becauſe the conſtable and 


» particularly bad or | 


"mans, was u crown indented at the top like | 


ght, whe- 


Y * 
\; 
- 


MUR 
la to Roy ti partes and to prevent 
danger which may enſue by — fie 


and for this the law adjudgeth it murder, and 
that the murderer had malice prepenſe, be- 
cauſe he oppoſed himſelf againſt the juſtice uf 
this realm ; likewiſe if a ſheriff or his officert 
be ſlain in the legal execution of the 
of the law, or in doing their office, or if a 
watehman be killed in the doing his office 
that is murder for which the law 
the puniſhment to be death, and the forfei- 
ture of all the lands, goods, and chattles of 
| —— 7 "af 9 Bray 
; man was guilty in a 1 of mur- 
der, that his wife and all — 
kis which was murdered, ſhould draw the 
felon who committed the murder by a long 
rope to the place of execution z among the 
; Hebrews, voluntary murder was always pu. 
niſhed with death, but involuntary murder 
- with baniſhment only, for which purpoſe ci. 
ties of refuge were appointed for the offender 
to flee to, where he was obliged to remain 
till the death of the then high-prieft, 


ys + 

MURDERE (S.) any 1 that is guilty 
of, —— the erime of murder. 

MU'RDERING-PIECES (S.) ſmall pieces 
of ' ordnance, - principally uſed on the tore- 
caſtle of a ſhip when boarded by an enemy. 

| MU*RDERING-SHOT (s.) nails, old iron, 

E ſlones, ſmall bullets, &c. put into the cham- 
bers of ſmall cannon, to be principally uſcd 
on ſhip-board, to Clear the decks when board- 

- ed by an enemy. 

 MU"RDEROUS (A.) ot a bloody-minded, 
cruel, malicious diſpoũt. on, inclined or ready 

to commit murder. 

MURE (V.) to ſtop or wall up a window, 
door, or other opening or pallage, with 
bricks, ones, 

MU'RENGERS cer choſe to look 
after the publick of any city or walled 
town ; and is particularly in uſe in the city of 
Cheſter, where two of the moſt noted citi- 
zens are annually choſen to look after and 
cauſe to be repaired, the walls of that city ; 
and when any confiderable reparations. are 
made, an inſcription in ſtone is ſet up, * 
r 

time when, and Who were murengers ; to 
ſupport — — they are impowered 
to collect a certain toll 

MU RING (s.) is either the walling, or niſ- 
ing the walls already built higher, of or a- 
bout any building. 

MURK. (s.) be huſk, films, or ſkins cf 
— not ſo fit for eating as the fruits them · 

ves. 

3 (A.) dark, cloudy, duſkiſh, lout- 


MURMUR (V.) to grumble, God fault, r. 


ku afliftanta came by the authority ef the}. 
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MURMUR (s.) = humming noiſe, a purling | 


- whoſe office is to move the members that 


'M'U'S 

of firearms of water, a diſcontented or diſſa- | 

tisfied expreſſion of peoples uneafineſs, fears, 

br i wy 
MU'RMURING (S.) - muttering, finding 


fault, expreſſing an uneaſineſa and difſatisfac- 
tion at any thing. 


MU'RRAIN (s.) among Cattle, is the fame | 


as U plague among men ; the natural cauſes of 
a murrain are various, but the principal one 
is, 2 hot, dry ſeaſon, or a general prutrefac- 
tion of the air, which begetting an inflam- 
mation in the blood, and a ſwelling in the 
throat, decomes contagious, communicative, 


and mortal. 

MU'RREY (S.) in Heraldry, is the colour, 
called purple, or- pure ſanguine, deemed a 
princely colour, and much eſteemed, uſed in 
ſome robes of the knights of the Bath, ex- 
preſſed by Engrawers by lines hatched acroſs 
one another diagonally. L 

MURRION (S.) a fteel cap, or head-piece, 
worn as a defence in war, and by fire-men 
to bear off the falls of timber, bricks, &c. 

MU'SCADEL or MU'SCADINE WINE (S.) 
a rich ſort of pleaſant-taſted wine, of a muſ- 
ky or perfumed ſmell ; alſo a confettion ; 
alſo the particular ſort of grapes that the 
wine is made of. | 

MU'SCLE (S.) a ſmall, well-reliſhed, eatable 
ſhell-fiſh 3 in Araromy, a muſcle is an organi» 
cal part of the body furniſhed with tendons, 
and a fibrous or fleſhy belly or midd'e part, 


ate contagious to it: This motion or con 
tration is performed by the flowing of the 
animal ſpirits from the brain, their common 
ſeat; to the tendons by the nerves, and thence 
to the middle of the muſcles, where they con 
tract them, and when that is done, recede 
from the muſc let again; the antients divided 
a mſcle into the head, body, and tail ; mu/- 
cles are deſtined either to the uſe of cavities or 
limbs, and are diverſely denominated from 
their ſhapes or places where they are, and ac- 
tions they perform, and ſo conſequently are 


very numerous. | | 
MUSCO'VY-GLASS (S.) à ſtone found in 
Muſcovy, called the mirror-ſtone, becauſe it 
e ot whatever is ſet be- 
ind it. RT 
MU'SCULAR (A.) ſomething belonging or 
appertaining to a muſcle. 
MU'SCULAR ARTERIES (S.) two arteries 
' proceeding from the ſab-clavian, and diftri- 
buted among the hinder muſcles of the neck. 
MU'SCULAR FIBRES (s.) thoſe ſmall 
threads or fibres that make up and compole 
the body of a muſcle. 
MU'SCULAR MEMBRANE (S.) a mem- 
'brane ſuppoſed to; inveſt the whole body im- 
mediately under the adipoſe membrane. 


N 


M US 
to ſeveral veins, two whereof come the 
ſkin and the hind muſcles of the thighs, and 
terminate in the ſub-clavians. 
MU'SCULOUS (A.) fall of muscles. 
MUSE (S.) a thoughtful, ſtudious di ſpoſition; 
alſo being in a ſtudy or contemplation 
upon any thing, matter or ſubject, to be as 
it were | wholly taken up with inward 
—__ and not any ways regatdful of ex- 


t 

MUSE (V.) to contemplate, ſtudy, or think 
very attentively upon any matter or buſineſs. 

MU'SES (S.) certain goddeſſes among the an- 
tients, reputed danghters of ter and 
Mnemoſyne, nine in number, - _—_ the 
invention of ſciences is attributed, particular- 
ly the various ſorts of poetry, called by the 
names of Clio, Urania, Calliope, Euterpe, 
Erato, Thalia, Melpomene, Terpſychore and 

. Polybymnia ; ſome call them the daughters 
of Cælus and the Earth, that expreſs the 
qualities of the body and ſpirit for ſciences ; 
they were at firſt but three, vis. Meditation, 
Memory, and Singing; but a certain ftatuary 
having orders to make three. ſtatues of the 
then three Muſes for the temple of o, 
made three of each, which being very curious 
workmanſhip, they were all ſet up, and 

from reckoned nine, and had accord- 
ingly the above names * to them, and 
each a diſtinct branch of ſcience given ber as 
the inventreſs. 

MUSEUM (S.) a place of Alexandria in E- 
Obe, like the prytaneum of Athens, where 
learned men of extraordinary merit were main- 
tained by the publick, becauſe of their con- 
fiderable ſervices to the . 
alſo any ſtudy or library, college or publick 
ey of reſort ; and in particular a noble 

- building at Oxford, the lower part of which 
is a chymical laboratory, and the upper a re 
poſitory for natural and artificial rarities. 


MU'SHROOM or MU'SHROON (S. Ja plant 


chat has neither ſeeds nor flowers, of which 
there are a great many various ſorts, allcalled 
by the general name of Fung! ; ot theſe 
ſore are extravagantly ſmall, and others ſo 
large, as to be a chariot load; ** in 
Bocamy is more occult than this plant, nor 
nothing more curious; the manner of culti 
vation is as peculiar as the plant e, and 
the conjectures of the learned as numerous as 
the farts of the plant. | | 


\MU'SICAL (A.) ſomething belonging or ap- 


pertaining to muſick, harmonious, peaſant, 
ſaunding, &c. 


MU'SICK. (S.) is that art which teaches how 


to form concords, and bring agreeable {ounds 
to the ear; and this is performed by cartain 
mathematical rules or proportions, found out 
by various experiments, and at laſt reduced 
to a demonſtrative ſcience, ſo far as relates to 


MU'SCULAR. MOTION (s.) is the ſame] the tones and intervals of. ſounds only, fo 


with voluntary or motion. 


that indeed anufict is nothing elſe but the 
a MUSCULAR. VEINS. (s.) a nm cmon Atcednt, apt Proportiony. and mixture of 


acute, 


We 


*Mv's 

"4 beute, grave, and mixed ſounds, but is con- 
— © Mdered under many diſtinftions ; and ſome- 
times it is applied to the tone of voice uſed 
by orators, players, fingers, &c. ſometimes 
dsc the making or rompoſing pieces for inſtru- 
gp performances; ſometimes to the 
tmony and agreement between friends, &c. 

it is ſometimes practical, and ſometimes ſpe- 
culative, &t. The invention of the ſcience, 
ly fo called, or the performance upon 

* 4 inſtruments, is very antient, being 
earlier than the flood; for Fubal is ſaid to be 
the father, or firſt teacher of thoſe that 
handled the harp or organ; ſome of the hea- 
thens attribute the invention to Pythagorai, 
and ſay be took the hint of a diateſſaron, a 
diapente, and © diapaſon, from the beating of 
hammers in a ſmith's hop. The 
Mereury and Apollo the firſt muficians'; the 
reſent ſcale or gamut now uſed was invented 
ode Guido, an abbot, about 700 years, 
ago ; the uſe and defign of this art is to re- 
create and compoſe the mind, and «o allay 
and excite the paſſions ; of the extraordinary 
effects of practical mufick, both profane and 


: 
$3 
* 


facred hiſtory are loaded with accounts and | 


examples, for which rea ſon the ſolemnities 
of all religions have been performed with the 
Wund of proper inſtruments; the Heatbem, 
de Fru, ahd the Chriſtians, have added 
the human voice to the artificial ſounds, to 
make their ſervice the more affecting and 


td. | 

- MSN (S.) thinking, pauſing, ſtudying 

or meditating. | 
Musk (S.) a very ſtrong perfume, and no 
Ways pleaſant, unleſs duly tempered by other 
mixtures or perfumes 3 the vulgar notion 
© that it comes from, or is the tetticles of the 
beaſt. called a caſtor, is a miſtake, it being 
found in = kind of bag or tumour, growing 
abcut the bigneſs of a hen's egg under the 
belly, towards the genital parts of a beaſt 
called a mw/t, which upon firict examination, 
is found to be only a quantity of blood there 
congealed, and almoſt corrupted, which oc- 
© © eafions it to caſt forth a ſtrong, putrid ſmell. 
MUSKET or MU'SQUE'T (S.) a light fort 
of fire-arms carried by the ſoldiers upon their 
 Houlders when in a march, and formerly 
uſed to be diſcharged by a match, but now 
by a fire-lock 5 they are fized to three feet 
eight inches, from the muzzle to the fire-pan 
"or touch hole, and of a bore, fo as to carry a 
ball of about an ounce weight; they are the 
moſt convenient and common fort of fire- 
arms uſual in war, upou account of their 
eaſy portability, eſpecially fince the late im- 
provements of locks and bayonets being added 
to them, which renders them both offenfive 
"and deſenfive, af well againſt the horſe as 
the foot ; whereas before, one third of every 


cothpany was obliged to Pikes to keep 
off the horſe ; the length of the line of de- 
fence is Erde“ by the diſtance a mſtet 2 | 


ts make | 


Us 
do execution, which is accounted about 


t ; 
bK ET BASKET 8) in Mar, are baſ. 
kets, that are frotn 12 to 18 inches high, 
and 8 or 10 diameter at the bottom, and 
12 at the top, fo that theſe being filled with 
earth, there is room to lay a muſket between 
them at the bottom, being ſet on low bieaſſ- 


MUSKETIE'RS or MUSQUETEE'RS (s.) 
thoſe ſoldiers id every regiment of foot that 
carry a muſketz in France, there are two 
companies, or rather troops, called muſque. 
taires du roy, compoſed all of gentlemen ex- 
eellently mounted, who ſerve either a-foct 
or horſeback; and fignalize themiclves upon 
all de ſperate oceafons, - being there only fur 
preferment ; the king himſelf is their cap. 
tain, and the officer commanding each 
them is called captain-lieutenants ; yet each 
ot them commands as colonel, both of horte 
and foot, © and accordingly takes place of all 
younger colonels of either 3 they are reckon. 
ed as gendarmes, and march next to the Scorch 
gendarmes 3 they are 250 in each company; 
the firſt company or troop uſed to be called 
great muſteteers ; they rode on white horte, 
and had a gold g lloon upon their hats; the 
ſecond troop ride on black hories, and have 
ſilver lace on their hats. f 

MUSKETOO'N (S.) a ſhort fire-arm with 2 
very large bore, to carry ſeveral muſket cr 
piſtol bullers at once, and therefore proper 10 
fire among 4 crowd, or to keep a pals; it is 
ſometimes called a blunderbuis. 

MU'SKINESS (S.) of a muſky nature in 
ſmell of taſte, cc. 

MU'SLIN (S.) a fine fort of cotton linnen made 
in, and brought. from the Ef- Indies. 

MU'SSULMAN (S.) a common name to all 
the profeſſors'of Mabometaniſm, and with 
them fignifies a true believers 

MUST (Part.) it beboves you, or there is1 
need or of ſomething to be done. 

MUST (S.) new or ſweet wine, or the liquor 

_ Juſt preſſed from the grapes, or any other 
fruit-liquor before it has been fermented a 
worked, 

MUSTA'CHES (S.) the hair ſuffered to grov 
upon the upper lip till it is long and ſtrom, 
and then alſo called whiſkers. 

MU'STARD'(S,) a ſauce made of muftan- 
ſeed ground or pounded, and mixed with 
vinegar, water, &c. and commonly eaten 
with falt-fiſh, ſalt-pork, or beef, tripe, cl 
cheeſe, e. 

MU'STER (S.) in Mur, ſignifies a review d 

the troops, at which time an account of the 

names and numbers is taken, and alſo whit 

condition their arms and accoutrements 1 

in z at which time they alſo commonly ei- 

erciſe them before the king, general or ſont 
head officer, who oder the pay according): 


MU'STER- 


" yards, according to which all 8 
ioned. 


works Aer ſuch as are beaten 


hay 
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FS 
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MYSTER-MASTER GENERAL ($.) is 
MU'STER=ROLL (S.) the lift, roll, or ca- 


culated. 
MU'STY (A.) an ill ſcent or ſmell of ſome- 
MUTABULITY or MU'TABLENESS (S.) 


MU“ TABLE (A.) any thing that changes, or 
MUTA'TION (S.) is changing from one 


MUTE (S.) in Grammar, is a letter that is 


the ſolemnity the more awful ; - alſo-certain 


MUTE (A.) dumb, Gilcnt, that does not or 
alked, &c. 4. ae 0 a 
a (V. J. to dung 3s birds do; and in the 


MU'TILATE (Y to maim, cut, or break 


ſometimes called commiſſary-general of the 
muſters; In an Army, is an officer who takes 


an account of every regiment, as to their 
number, arms, horſes, &c. 


talogue of ſoldiers found in each company, 


„ and regiment, by which the ſtrength 


troop 
of the army is known, and the charge cal- 


thing that is ſpoiled, by being kept too long. 


the ſtate or condition of any thing that does, 
or may vary or change its preſent ſtate, reſo- 
lution, of condition often, or eaſily. 


may be changed eaſily and often. 


ſtate or condition to another, whether na- 
turally or accidentally, 

not ſounded or heard in the pronunciation, or 
a letter that produces no ſound of irſelf with- 
out adding 4 yowel to its in our A/phaber, 
B, C, D, G, J K, P, Q, T, V, are 
called mutes 3 a fo a perſon that is naturally 
dumb, or whoſe taugue is cut out, or that 
reſtrains or forbears peak ing, wilfully or by 
choice z and this is ſometimes practiſed at the 
funeral pomp of ſome great perions, who! 
have mutes (tanding about the corpſe to make 


perſons in the grand ſcignior's court, whoſe 
tongues are cut out, and who are execution- 
ers of the emperor's diſpleaſure upou baſhaws, 
c. In Law, a priſoner may be. mute two 
manner of ways, 1. When he ſtands mute. 
without ſpeaking of any thing, and then it 
ſhall be enhuired, whether he food mute out 
of malice, or by the act of God; if the latter, | 
then the judge of the court, ex cio, ought 
do enquite, Whether he be the ſame perſon, 


and of all other pleas, which he might] 


have pleaded, if he had not ſtood mare. 2. 


When he pleads not guilty, or doth not di- 


rectly anſwer, or will not put himſelf upon 
the inqueſt to be tried by God and his coun- 
try, If a man wilfully ſtand mute, be ſhall 
be put to his penance, if in caſe of an appeal, 
be ſhall be hanged ;' if in caſe of treaſon, he 
ſhall be drawn and hanged. The Aftrologers 
call Cancer, Scorpio, and Piſces, mute ſigns; 
and in Nativities, they ſay when the figni-. 
ficatory are, therein, they ſpoil or cauſe ſome 
impedimegt in the native's ſpeech ; it is alſo 
the dung or ordure of birds. * 


cannot ſpeak or anſwer when'a queſtion is 


"When a criminal refuſes to plead, he is 
ſaid to ſtand muze, _ 4: 


ä 


— a leg, arin, &c. of a iatue, &9, 
alſo to caſtrate perſons to make them en- 
nuchs, to attend in the ſeraglio's of the 


eaſtern princes, &c. a * alſo in Taly, 
to Aft males ſing finely. 


MU TLATED (A.) any thing burt, maim- 
ed, caſtrated, &c. . 
MUTILA'TION (S.) the act of breaking, 
hurting, maiming, or cutting off a part or 
member of any perſon or thing. 
MUTINEE'R (S.) one that murmurs, grum- 
bles or rebells againſt a regular government. 
MU'TINOUS (A.) of a quarrelſome, diſſa- 
tisfied, rebellious diſpoſition. 4 of 
MU”'TINOUSNESS (S.) rebelliouſneſs, tumul - 
tuouſneſs, ſeditiouſneſs. 
MU'TINY (s.) a fedition, revolt, or deſer- 
tion among ſoldiers, from and againſt their 
lawful commanders. f 
MU'TTER (V.) togrumble, to ſpeak againſt 
the orders and commands of ſuperiors in à ſe- 
cret or imperfe&t manner, ſo as not eafily 
to be over-heard or underſtood, to find fault 
with, or grumble at any thing. 
MU'TTERING (S.) a finding fault, a ſpeak - 
ing doubtfully or diſreſpectfully of or againſt 
any perſon or thing, ina low, growl.og, im- 
rfect tone. 
MU“ TTON (S.) the fleſh of ſheep when killed, 
and dreſſed fit for the market. | 
MU'TTON-MONGER (S.) a dealer in, or 
ſeller of mutton ; alſo a _ word for a fol- 
lower, lover, or procurer © many different 
women, a whore - maſter, 
MU'TUAL (A.) the ſame on both fides, or 
any love, hatred, good or evil, reciprocally 


returned from one or many to one or 


many. 
MU'TULE (S.) in Arebitecture, is a ſort of 
ſquare modillion, ſet under the cornice of the 
Dorick order. | | 
MU*ZZLE (V.) to tie, bind, or cover the 
mouth of any living creature, to prevent its 
eating, biting, &c, . 
MU'ZZLE (S.) the month of a piece of can- 
non; alſo any thing put over the mouth, to 
bind it up or cover it, as upon large dogs, 
bears, horſes, &c. to prevent their miſchiev- 
ous biting, &c. and over a man's mouth, 
to prevent the noxious powders or ſtreams go 
ing down the throats of / thoſe that work in 
white lead, arſenick, &c. | 
MU'ZZLE-RING or MOU'LDING (s.) of 
a large gun or piece of ordhance, is that 
which encompaſſes” and firengthens the mua 
dle ot mouth. | | 
MYO'GRAPHY (s.) a of the 
muſcles oF an animal bodys © * - © / 
MYO'LOGY (S.)-a diſcourſe or diſſertatiom 
upon the muſcles, * 7 ds 
MY*OPS (S.) a perſon that is purblind or 
near-Hghteds” © | 
MY'OPY (s.) purblindnefs, pear-fightedneſs, 
an © incapacity of ſecinz diſtantly at 2 diſ- 


of? fart of a perlog or thing, as 2 


— 
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MIS 


or 19,c00. 
_ antended Achilles. to the Trojan war j allo a 

cant werd for the conſtable and his atten- 
_.dants, or the ſheriff and his officers, '&c. 
MYRO'BALANS {(S.) ' a medicinal fruit 


brought from. the Judies, but nothing near 


p much in tepute now as fermerly, and by 

me imagined not tu be the ſame the antient: 

d much praiſed ; there are five forts of them, 
of different colours and ſhapes, and all of them 

4 . being ſligbtiy 
purgative and aſtringent. 

MYRRH-(S;) a fort of gum, which comes 
from a ſhrub that is common in Arabia, of 
about five cubits high, (of a hard wood, the 
trunk of which is defended by thorns,) ſome- 
times of itſelf, and ſometimes by inciſion ;| 

- was antiently employed in mes and em- 

balming dead bodies, c. the beſt is cle:neſt, 
rough, light, and breaks eafily, ſmells ſweet, 
taſtes bitter and bot, whoſe quality is to heat, 
diſpoſe to reſt, and is good in cold diſeaſes of 

. * the head, and ſeveral other phyſical purpoſes 3 

it was antiently uſed in ſacrifices and religious 

_ cffcrings and detications, as appears in ſeveral 
parts of the ſcripture ; the magi, cr wiſe 
men of the caſt, that came to 
Saviour, preſented him with gold, frank in- 
venſe, and myrrb. 

MY RTLE (S.) a ſhrub very common in Spain, 
though this na me is ſometimes taken for the 
flowers, and ſometimes ſor the perſume ex- 

- tracted from the eſſence of it; and ſometimes 

for the berries or fruit of it ; they are much 

. uſed in medicine, eſpecially by the French 

hyficlars, they making oils, ſyrups, c. 

: them ; the perfumers extract an 

. ,orpeifume from the leaves and flowers, and 
the dyers of Germany make a blue tinge or 

colout from it; and in England the leaves 

and branchcs ate uſed in tanning. 

MV STAGOGUE (S.) one that employs him - 

elt to explain the ſeeming romanticknels of 


religious matters, hy endeav ouring to ſhew in]. 


what ſenſe the ny. . ſtrange expreſſiors 
found both in 'the ;Heaghen, — and 
Cbeiſtias theology, ate or may be under ſiood 

or pragiſect. X + þ 
MYSTERIOUS (A, J hidden, dark, difficult, 
hard to find out, & c. , 
*MY'STERY (S) ſomething hidden or con- 
cealæd, or difficult to. fird out, or come at; 
and this may be applied to civil, religious, or 
ſcientifick matters; Il zcligions, true or falſe, 
baxe certain my/tertes or ſecrets, known only 
to thoſe who have been initiated into them; 
the Hageus were gencrally thoſe that no one 
ought ever tv have known, being frequently 
26 þ of impurity. and diſhonour both to 
30d and human nature; the ſcriptures, fre- 


„ en al the Joſpen ons myſteries of 
2 Gard Mis, and apa, uk the 


4 
- 
— 
” 


MY'RMIDORS (S,) a people of Theſſaly, that| 


worſhip our“ 


wk * " "Ry" = * 


NAB 

de veil of religioh 3 the nit Fn 

was full of myſfteries,. the whole of it being 

but a myſterious or typical repreſentation r 
the. Chriſtian religion, that was to follow it; 
in theCbriſtian religion, there are alſo fe. 
riet as the incarnation” of the word, or 
Son, his hypoſtatical union with the human 
nature, his miraculous birth, his death, re- 
ſurrection and aſcenſion, - &c. ſometimes the 
word is applied to ſecrets that God has re- 
ſerved to himſelf, as the fore-knowledge of 
future events, &c. ſo the firange properties of 
figures in and numbers in arithme- 
tick, &c. are called my fries R 

MY'STICK (A.) ſomething belonging to a 

ſecret or myſtery, ſtrange, unknown, won- 


THOLOGTZE (V.) to explain, apply or 

'  moralize fables or the romantick account cf 
the heathen religion. 

MYTHO'LOGY (s.) the hiſtory and expl:- 
nation of the fabulous deities, &c. of the an- 
tients, or old Pagan religion. 

MYU'RUS (S.) a pulſe that grows weaker cr 
fainter by degrees, PR 


* 


N 


S the thirteenth letter in the Egli al- 
e and by thoſe who have divided the 
whole into proper claſſes, is called a liquid 
conſonant ; the Greeks, Romia#s, and Hebrews 
frequently ſound the following letter double, 
and omit the n, eſpecially before p, 5, and 
m, as inludo illudo, inrigo irrige, &c, among, 
the Antients, this letter was a numeral, fig- 
nifying goo, and when a line or daſh was 
over the head of it, thus N, gooo z the Ro- 
man lawyers uſed N. L. for non liguet, to ſig- 
nify that the evidence againſt any criminal 
© was not ſufficient to acquit or condemn him, 
being much the ſame with ignoramus among 
25 E put it between Fe and s, to 
ſolten unciat ion, as guotiensfor ustic:; 
we have 1 4 5 received 
, from the Romans, viz. IN. B. meaning, ob- 
ſerve, or note well, mind, take heed, or be 
careful what you ſay or do, or of what hots 
been, or going to be 258 ot done, &c. 
NAAS(S,) the chief town in the county of Ri- 
are, and province of Leinfter, has two week - 
h markets, vis, on Monday and Thurſday, 
and ſends two members to parliament, and 
ſtands 14 m. and a half S W by W & 


"Dublin. 
NAB (S.) the cant name either for the head 


| itſelf, or for a hat, cap, or other head- 
NAB (Vg to erreft, take by ſurprize, catch 
| | 9 


or unguatded, &t 


rern 


f 


inn 


1 va 


nnen NA 5 
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(401 * k : * . rich] wen, &c _— | | 2 _— 
. NA'BAL (8.) 3 ume given to a very e. to nde on; alſo" the mme ofa 
* Few, = dwelt near Carme/ in Judia, in horte: hair perriwig, | p 
. Ae deen af J, wem David for his| NAVANT HA.] in r eliry, ie u edmmon 
15 churliſhneſs and inhumanity purpoſed to de» | term for all fiſhes when drawn in an hortron- 
2 Aroy z but bein appeaſed by Abigail! his] tal puſture, fels-wiſe, or traverſedly acroſs 
wiſe, he afterwards married ber 3 this word | the eſcuteheen. | 
* in Hebrew: fignifies both a fool and a mad- |NAT'ADES (s.) certain im»ginary nympheor 
the man; from this man we have imported the | | goddcfles which the antient hes thens imagin- 
word into our language, and always mean by] ed to refide in, or preſide over torntaing, ri- 
— it a covetous, rich, hard -hearted man. vers, &c. the Painters, to chime in with 
| A NABONA'SSAR (S.) king of Babylon, ſome- | this ſuperſtition, repreſent them as very beau- 
: timescalled Baladan-beredach, or Merodach- | tiful virgins. with hait as clear as cry fish, 
-o daladan, 1ſai. xexix. 1. and 2 Kings xx. 12. their heads adorned with garlands or'crown's 
other authors call him Bela or Belgſſes, and | of water-crefſes intermixed with red leaves, 
* others Nobonaſſar 3 he reigned 15 years at] their arms and lags naked, and pouridg out 
- Babylen, wiz. from the year of the world | water from vaſes, &c, 
4 3257 to 33); the zra or epocha ſo famous NAIL (V.) in Gunnery, is ſometimes called to 
8 of among —— that goes under this . cloy, or to ſpike, which is to drive a large 
name, falls upon the year 3967 of the Ju- or iron ſpike very forcibly into the 
* lian period, and the year 747 before Chriſt, | touch-hele of a gun, and ſometimes, for 
&c, the years of this period are Egyptian] want of ſpikes, flints, or other ſtones, to 
2 ones, of 365 days cach, 3 on the render — OE — 
26th of February, and day begins at] enemy, whic metimes by t * 
* noon. hy fieged when they make ſallies, and cannot 
NA'DIR (s.) in Afronomy, &c. is that point] carry off the enemy's cannon ; and ſome- 
of the heavens under the earth, that is dia- times by the owners when they find them 
metrically oppoſite to the puint chat is imme- ſelves irretrieveably beaten, to make them 
diately over the head oP any beholder, called | of no ule to the conqueror, otherwiſe than to 
the zenith, in any part of the world, and] melt down afreſh ; in commen Speech, it fig- 
ſo conſequently are convertible the one into the nifies to faſten boards, _ &c. together, as the 
other, according to the ſituation of the ob- floors of rooms, wainſcoting, &c. and ſome- 
| ſerver 3 for the nadir point in the northern | times to ſtrike or confirm a batgain by pay- | 
al- hemiſphere, becomes the zenith point in the | ing part of the purchaſe, &c. 
the | ſouthern hemiſphere, and contrarily, and ſo NAIL (S.) the 16th part cf a yard running or 
vid they are both as it were the poles of the ho- Jong meaſure, being the leaſt ſub-divifion or 
Ws rizon, and diſtant from it on each fide go | ſmalleſt mes ſure that dtapers, mereers, &c. 
le, degrees, and conſequently fall upon the me- | make uſe of or ſel} by; alſo a horny excreſ- 
nd ridian, one above, and the other under the | cence growing over the ends of the fingers 
08, earth, fo that what diflance one of them bas | and toes of men, and ſeveral other animals, 
* from the equator,. and one of the poles of much of the fame nature with the hoofs' of 
vas the world, the ſame the other has on the] others, the nails being the covers or ſheaths 
te contrary to the oppoſite pole, and adverſe of the papiliz pyramidalcs of the ſkin, on 
8 part of che equator. 5 | theextremities of the fingers and toes, which 
11 NAE'NIA (S.) «dirges, funeral ſongs, or 1:- | barden, dry, and lie upon one another, and 
m, mentations in mournſul tunes, antiently} when ſo done, are a hard; fimilar, and flexi- 
ng | ſung at funeral folemnities in honour of the] ble part, which defends the fingers from ex- 
to dead, by women hired on purpoſe, called ternal injury, and at the ſame time orna- 
_ præſicæ; toflutes and other inſtruments, the} ments them; the root is joined to a certain 
ing tones of which regulated both the voice of ligament, and by reaſon ef the neighbouring 
b- the fingers, and directed the mourners to tendons it becomes ſenſible; they ate made vp 
be | knock or firike their breaſts, as if they, or| - of a collection of ſmall pipes that ſhoot out 
138 - thoſethey repreſented, were extreamly griev- | length-wiſe, and adhere exceedingly cloſe to- 
dl for the loſs of their friend; alſo the name | * gether, as appears. by one of them being vo- 
il. ol an heathen goddeſs,” to whom the old Re- lently torn off, and leaving divers ſmall holes, 
k- mans built a temple without the city, near] ſo that the horny port ef a nail ſeems like a 
ay, the gate calied Y/iminalis, ſuppoſing ber to] fine net; under the nails there is » pappy fore 
ind preſide over the ſolemnities of the dead, &c of body that is exceedingly ſenfible (f the 
of NAE'VI (S.)moles or ſpots in the ſkin, whicl:} leaſt puncture; ſome ſets among the eaftern 
are two-fold, wiz; plain or protuberant, and] nations let their nails go i long that they 
rad which - frequent'y h«ppen to child-bearing | feern more like ecgles claws than mens 2111 3 
d- women, from a falſe imaginat on, &c. |} Whereas the old Romans were fo curicuſly 
NAE' vous (A.) freckltd, troubled with | nice in keeping them pared, that there were 
ch ſpots, moles, or other mixtures in the ſkin. people who made a trade of it, as our coru- 
NAG (S.) @ imall- pred boris trained for we-] * cutters do now. 
U. ”" +55 2 Fa I VIC ES we 4 F 222 2 ü 
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mens 1 


NAM 
NAILS (S.) in N are the moſt 
neceſſary inſtruments uſed by workmen - 
they are commonly made of iron, and of as | 
many ſhapes and ſizes as the nature of the bu- 
"fines they are applied to tequires; they are al- 
ſo u ſed in many other buſineſſes, as by cooper, 
copper · ſmĩths, &c. but by all of them to 
faſten their work. together, and ſtrengthen it, 
by rendering the parts aſſiſtant, and adhering 
to one another. | . | 
NA'KED (A.) without covering, bare or un- 
cloatbed ; alſo unarmed, or without any other 
weapons than nature has furniſhed us with, 
and not prepared for war or battle q with the 
Chymiſts, an open fire, or one incloſed, and 
where the containing veſſel is expoſed to the 


Fire; among the Botanits, thoſe ſeeds of 
plants that are not incloſed in a pod, huſk, or 


.caſc, are called naked ſeeds, and fo thoſe 
- flowers that have no empalement, as the tu- 
lip, are called zaked flowers. 

NA'KED(S.) with the Arcbitectt, is the plane 
or flat of a wall, c, from whence all the 
ornamental projetions are made, and the 
. diſtance regulated. 


NAKEDN ESS (S.) the ſtate or condition of | 
„or unprovided of ſuch ne- 


being 
a ceſlaries as are. convenient for the comfortable 
and convenient carrying on of any bufineſs ; 


Jo any perſon's being not ſufficiently learned | 


or qualiſſed to perform any thing, is ſaid to 
- Siſcover his nakedveſs, - weakneſs, or imper- 

feftion ; this term in Scripture is applied to 
men and womens privities z and ſometimes 
means being deprived of ſucc our, or diſarmed, 
and rendered unfit or unable to defend them- 
_ ſelyes; the naledueſi of the feet was a token 
of reſpect, as 2 by Moſes putting 
off his ſhoes at his approaching the burning 
+ buſh, Exodus iii. 5. The antient Fewi/p 
prieſis went naked-footed, and the Talmudſts 
; £0 ſo far az to fay the prizſts ſervice would 
- baye been unlawful, if they had but trod 
with their foot upon a cloth, a ſkin, or even 
upon the foot of their companions ; ſome. af- 
mitm, that the common Iſraclites put off 
. their ſhoes, and cleanſed their feet, before 
. they entered the temple. The Turi, to this 
day, firſt uncover and waſh their feet and 


* 


- hands befcre they go into their moſques; 


- 


3 
the Erbrepian Chriſtians obſerve the ſame at 
te entrance of their churches, and ſo do 
the Iadias brachmans, | before they go into 

their pagods. | 

AM, NA AR, or NAMA'TION (s.) is a 
La Term, for the te king or diſtraining an+ 
. other man's moveables, or goods; and this 
Vs either lawful or unlawful; the lawful 
. when the diſſreſs is proportionable to the Vas, 

1 que of the thing diſtrained for, which an- 

vticntly was called vif or mort, according as it 
was made of live or dead chattels; amon 

_ the Seete, it ſignißes impounding of cattle. 
NAME (s.) the appeliation, or Word of dif- 


| 


f 


, * 


< 


.: 


_ tinftion given toany perſon or thing, where 
t 5s or wy be known or diltioguiſhe) 


>. 
* 
"* 


NAP (s.) that part af the weal or hir d 


* . 'N AP 


from all other of the ſame ſort or kind ; 
_ n — ey ſort from 
ano . ames are dif tingui into proper 
and ꝓpellati vs. Aud 


{Proper Name, are. thoſe by which ſome 


one particular perſon: or thing is called, 


Appellative or common Names, ate thoſo 


by which a ſpecies, or all of one kind ate 
called, as trees, men, birds, &c, among U, 


mens or womens proper names are alſo called 
their Chriſtian names, as being given them at 
the time of their bapti ſm 3 and with thoſe 


that do not uſe baptiſm, it is called the præ- 
nomen. pri 


Names, originally were ſuppoſed to expreſi 
ſome of the more eminent qualities of the 
thing; among Us, to change à perſon's name 
looks very i'l of his fide in all caſes of judica- 
ture, and is a firong preſumption of guilt; 
the name given in baptiſm being ſcrupulouſly 
retained, though a miſtake be made at the 
time, and a girl's name be given to a boy; 
but in France, Cc. it is frequent to change 
the name given at baptiſm, at confirmation, 
as the two ſons of Henry II. of France were 
chriſtened Alexander and Hercules, who at 
confirmation were changed into Henry and 
Francis. It is uſudl for the religious at their 
entrance into monafleries to aſſume new 
names, to ſhew they are about to lead a new 
life, and have renounced the worid, their 
family, and themſelves. The Popes at their 
exaltation to the, pontificate lkewiſe change 


their name, and commonly for one that is 
the very reverſe of their nature; as, if he be 


a coward, he will call himſelf Leo, if hand 


- hearted, Clement, Ce. , 
NAME (v.) to diſt inguiſh one perſon or thing 


from another by ſome proper epithet ; thit 
is a mark of authority,, it not being in the 
power of the perſun named to change it; it 
fignifies alſo to hint, mention or put in mind 
of ſomething. 4 


NA'MELESS(A.)unknown, without nan, 


alſo cuncealed, hid or u 


NA'NTWICH or NA'MPTWICH (s.) i 


Writings, called Wich- Malbank, in Cheſbirt, 
a large handſome ' town, confiſting of ſeven 
ſtreets, each of which is | adorned with ſeve- 
ral gentlemens ſeats 5 this town has been 
twice lamentably conſumed by fire, 91. 
July 1438, and December 1583 3 the chord 
1 a handiome, large ſtructure, in the forn 
cf a crols, like a cathedral, with the fteczlt 


in the middle, but the maintenance of the 


winifier is poot and mean j the trade of tit 
town is conhderable, particularly in the bt 
cheeſe and ſalt, which renders the inhabitot 
wealthy; the market is weekly very great ® 
Satuiday, for all ſorts of commodit's 
eſpecially corn and cattie ; diſtant from II. 
don 126 computed, and 162 meaſured mils. 


, cloth that riſes above the ſhoot j 4 
a ſhort dose or fit of ſleep that a purſes wie 
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MAP (.] certain nymphs of the woods, 
mountains, &c. adored by the heathens as 
preſiding over thoſe places ; which the paint- 
ers repreſent "with a pleaſant countenance, 
cloathed in green mantles girt about their 
"waits; with their heads adorned or crowned 
with garlands of honey-ſuckles, roſes, thyme, 
c. and either gathering flowers, making 
' garlands, or ſportively dancing in rings, &c. 
NAPE (C) the hinder part of the neck, ſo 
called in relation to the ſhort hair that 
82 reſembling the nap of woollen 

'c n 

NA'PHTHA or NA'PHTA (S.) is a kind of 
petrol or rock-fruit, found in ſeveral parts 
of the world, ſometimes of one colour, and 
© ſometimes of another, according to the na- 
ture of the rock or ſoil that produces it, 
ſometimes more, and ſometimes leſs liquid, 
and always very inflammable, ſulpburous, 
and clammy 3; ſome call it bitumen or pitch ; 
"it is got in great quantities from certain 
gs which are near the city Mit in Chal- 
a to diſtinguiſh naphrba from pitch, the 
Jurks call it black maſtick ; ſeveral parts of 
© Europe, as Traly, France, & c. have napbtha, 
but very much differing from the eaſlern 


napbtba; If once light, it is difficult to ex- 


tinguiſh, water making it burn the fiercer; 
the very heat of the ſun is ſufficient” to light 
it, if pulverized and caft into the air. 
NA'PIERS BONES or RODS (S.) certain 
pieces of ivory, box, &c. containing the 
products of any two fingle numbers, fo con- 
trived, that multiplication and divifion of 
large numbers may eaſily be performed by 
' them, invented by the famous lord Mer- 
 ebiflon, baron Naper, who alſo invented the 
* logarithms. - 
NA'PKIN. (S.) a ſmall table-cloth, or piece 
© of linnen uſed to ſpread on a ſtool or ſmall 
. table, for one or two perſons to eat upon, or 
to put in a perſ s lap, or before their cloaths, 
to prevent their being greaſed, &c. 
NA*PPING (A.) fleeping ; alſo taken at un- 
awares, ſurprizing, or ſeizing unguarded. 
NAPPY (A.) very woolly or hairy, like 
_ . coarſe woollen cloth; alſo an appellation 
| ahvedl £6 very Bring Hite ale; or-decr; from: 
its ſoporiferous nature. | 
NARBATH (S.] in Pembrotefbire, South- 
* Wales, is a pretty good town, ſeated on an 
Hill, ſtrengthened with a caſtle; it has 3 
* good market weekly on Wedneſday ; diftant 
from London 163 computed, and 200 mea- 
© fared miles. | 
NARCISSUS (S.) in the Heathen Story, was 
the ſon of the river Cephiſſus and Liriope z he 
is reported to be a youth of extracidinary 
beauty, and diſdained the love of the nymph 
Ecbe, but afterwards happening to fee his 
own face in a founta'n, fell in love with 


NAS 
| was turned into the flower Narciſſus, com- 
monly called the daffodil, of which ſome are 
White, and fome are yell. 
NARCO'SIS(S.) a taking away the ſenſation 
of feeling, as-in a palſey, or taking opium 
or other ſleepy „&c. 8 
NARCO'TICAL o N ARCO TIcK (A. 


ere eee 


ty. 

NARCO'TICKS (S.) any medicines that ſtu- 
pify, benum, or take away ſenſation, given 
in violent fits of the ſtone, gout, &. 

NARRA'TION or NA'RRATIVE (S.) a 
hiftory or relation of one or more material 
actions, &c. wherein the ſeveral particulars 
aje recited ; and in Epick Poetry, is the prin- 
cipal part, wherein the paſſions, actions, &c. 
of the principals concerned are related, and 
ornamented with all the embelliſhments of 
art, and to render them the more entertain- 
ing, frequent excurſions and epiſodes are in- 
troduced. | { 

NARRA'TOR (S.) one that relates a hiſtory, 
or tells the ſeveral circumſtances of a fat ; 


and among the Lawyers, it fignified a 


pleader, ' 
NA'RROW (A.) any thing that has but 2 
little breadth; allo ſpoken ſometimes of a 
of a ſmall capacity, who is faid to have 
t 4 narroto or ſhallow underſtanding 3 a- 
mong 8 „it is applied to the bias of the 
bowl when it holds tco much ; and when 
a niggardly or covetous wretch who will not 
allow himſelf what his fortune is able to { 
ply him with, or when he refuſes to 
the- diſtreſſed in any ſort of proportion to 
what their neceſſities call for, and his eſtate 
will allow, ſuch an one is called a narrow- 
ſouled fellow. 

NA'RROWNESS (S.) the ſcantineſs or want 
of breadth in any thing, as of cloth, a road, 
ſtreet, &c. 22 $5 

2 (A) — belonging to the 
noſe, ſo thoſe letters that principally require 
the noſe in their formation or ſound, are 
called naſal letters, &c. 

— or ERRHINA (S.) certain re- 
medies that purge the head, by being put 
the noſtrils in the form of a e 
ing the brain of viſcous hu mours, eſpecially 
without ſneezing and it is either liquid, foft, 
or ſolid 3 the liquid is made of the juices of 
cephalick, cleanſing herbs, extracted by wine 
or other liquor, to h ch ſpirit of wine is ſome- 
times added; the ſoſt is made with honey, 
oil, or juices boiled to a kind of ointment 3 
the ſolid is often given in form of powder, 
and theſe commonly provoke ſneezing. - | 

NASAMO'NES (S.) a people of Lydia, whe 
live near the Atlantick ocean, and chiefly on 

' Piracy, whoſe cuſlom | was at marriages fos 
the hide to lie with every one of the 
_ the firſt night, but afterwards to live 
chaſtiy.. 


NASI (S.) among the Jovi, was the herd or 
way — 


8 


or aſſembly hen the Na came 
TI — 4 


bia them fit down 5 theſe naſi-and the high- | 


ie ſts were ſometimes 2 towards the 
end of the government, the 
g arbitrarily di- 


„ not- 
— quality ; bat — 


# was depoſed, 
| — ſo that if either of them afterwards 


Semmenftted any crime, the bigh-ptieſt Was 


4 obliges to offer a young bullock, but the naſe || 


only wat belonged to any other private per- 
_ fon # Phe Romans were wont frequently to 
tet aſide both the nafi and high- prieſt, a3 they 
ound them for their turns ; the rabbins give 


; continuation:of the ſanbedrim. : Moſes, ſay 
they, was the firſt na, who after he had 
explained the law to the ati 
due tranſcribed 13 copies ehavpart of it, 
1 which was wtitten with his own. hand z 12 
be delivered to the wt come and laid up the 
230 in the ark, but the oral la — com- 
mouniested to his ſucceſſor 7 
aff, whd was tucceeded in 
- Judges; av well as the -embroiled, diſturbed 
Condition of thoſe times would permit the 

© ſanhedrim'to-at; afterwards the k ing was 
"naſe till the time of the captivity 3 Era is 
em che 
mon the Fu 


Babylon, to whom Si- 


. Romans. 
NA'SSIP ws fats of deſtiny ofa 
manns; "which they affirm is enrolled in a 


2 Fees by an ifreverſible | 


d ecree, the future condition, as well as the 
preſent contingencies of every particular per- 
bon is recordefl, and which no poſſible endes. 

vor can prevent or alter. 

ers e. NES, What, bat. 

* tiſhneſs. — 

NA'STY (A) farts, diny, fy, A1. 

A agreeable, uncleanly, 

NATALITIA (S.) * celebrated by che 
Romans in commemoration of the ir D 


: and great men, as their birth-days, Ec. dur- 
ing whicts they held it ominous 10 ſhed * 


blood, whether of man or beaſt. 
NATALYTIOUS (A.) ſomething belongi 
4 8 io a; en in, bel 
„tdi | 
». WA'TION 42 w kingdom or lorge extent of 
. 2 Ad le under the particular go- 
pm ey fingle magiſtrate: or crew ned 

Ja, 1 s by __, | 
7 74 #240 nnr . 
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he reſolved into a- private 


to mo firſt na after the return 


bac eded, and ſo on tiil ſome | 
| rimwaſtr thedeftrutio of Jeraſolent by the 


N AT 
* a 2 2 e nation, . 


W (8. e the place, SE 


7 eee eee 
. 
Was a llave 3 in it is the pe 
bon for whom the ſcheme is exeCted, and 
whom the enquiry is made. 
Fels ume or day 21 
born or brought into the world; 


ſan's being, 


or night t 
in the world, and thereby i na peculiar man- 
ner becomes liable to celeſtial influences ; but 
it is alſopecoliarly-attributed to the Kheme 
and figure, of the heavens carefully erected 
,for that moment of time; there are two 
"fefliva; s both in the Reman and Greek church 
under this dame, wiz. that of Chaft, ob- 
ſerved alſo by the generality of Proteſtants, 
on the 25th. day of December, and is of very 
long ſtanding in the chu ch ; the ot of 
the Virgin Mary, not obſerved by the Po- 
teſlants at all ; Pope Sergius I, about 690, is 
+ the firit who} the nativity kept in me- 
mory of the bleſſed Firgin ameng the feſli- 
vals; but it was not generally received in 
Farce and Germany till about 1000, and the 
 Greeks/and eaftera Chriftians did not obſerve 
it til ſome time in the 12th century ; but 
they now do it with great . 
NA TTA (S.) is ſomething uſed 14 0 
cians for thoſe marks 


ten MES. 2 ll ed 


— — ja es fender, vet it en- 
creaſes ſo prodigiouſly, n 
big as a melon or 

ng hat * 1 


KA TURAL (A.) 
duced in the. regular © 
| tare, and not by any nk 


NA'TURAL 8) a foot or ideot, ;c 
| without the full and true uſe of his 
NATURAL CHILDREN (S.) ſuch 


begotten een unmarried per ſons. 
NATURAL. CONCRETE 15 ): d, 
Pbilgſbers, bgnifiey a, body made vp of 
difterent er mid p proces 
NA TURAL F ACULTY,,($,).an . 
chiefly upon the cerebellum, W 
the body, withqut our notice, is aour! 
increaſed, and pꝛeſer ved by tbe blood and aai- 
mal ſpirits, upon which likewiſe all excre- 
tions, digeſtions, and generations depend · 
NATURAL FUNCTIONS. (s.] are thoſe 
aCtiung her by things taken into the body 
are changed a+ d atlimilated, ſo as uw — 


part of the body. 
NATURAL — Aren of 
thing chat in che of che chi, 


* 
f A 


» it is che exact time of the dy 
ta perſon firſt began to breathe 
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; informed, that. Jeſus Cl 


, a — , 
A *_ * by... * * * 1 
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— — 2 'of — particular. kingdom | 
odr con 
M UR . ANCLINATIONS(S.) at6-the 


wotione- or dendencies of the mind towards 


NA'TURALISP (8.9 any, che ſtudies, 
9 natural philoſophy or phy 


| NATURALIZA'TION (S.)/the' making 


| foreigner or alien, a denizen' or freeman of 

© any kingdom or city, and ſo becoming, as 
it were, both a ſabjeft and u native of 2 
Fee or country, that by ml did nct 

l 

NATURALTZE (V.) to make a foreigner or 
alien a freeman, or entitled to all the privi- 
leges of a natural ſubject; in Language, it 

means to adopt or uſe a foreign word, and 
. make > ces cord as "a beau, from 
- the French, hrs Svots Huey ſhoes park 
_ gentleman, &c. 

NA'TURALNESS (S. ye eafinels, agreea- 
bleneſo, or pleaſantneſs of a — —— that 
2 that brings forth that 


s or deſires to flow or follow — | 


| « thing i bs ho regu 


1 TURE (3) this — 8 
of acoeptations 3 but in general it fignifie; 

._ the whole — created beings, and 

- the orderly and regular ſucceflion and genera- 
tion of one thing out of or from another, ac- 
- cording to the ſeveral laws and reſtrictions laid 
upon them by the great Creator 3 from 
; whence it ie commonly faid all things ate 
© now by cond ctukes, and according 
to ſome people's haſty and poſitive way of 
_ affirming, unakerably, but by experience of 
may evidently ſce to the con- 


above, and w impure perſons are ſaid to act 

- again mature, becauſe they act contrary to 

- the- method eſtabliſhed by the Creator, for 
the propagation of mankind ; ſometimes it 
2 the birth of a perſon ; as, Me tube 
Jews | by nature, Cc. ſometimes it 
means the natural inflinct, propenſion, in- 
clination, or light that God: imparts to all 
at their creation; and in Scripture we arc 
made vs 
of the divine Natire 5 among 

2 Phyſicians, it ſigniſſes ſometimes the 
nn and ſometimes the 1ecd of men or 
The Laws of Nature, among the Mora- 

| lis, are the geheral and unwerſal laws that 
every man is obligated to act by, or agreeabic }, 
to; and this they fay, every one endued with 

— Feaſeg. has- implanted in him, and conſe- 


| 


_ trary'; in Seripture, it ſometimes means 26 


NA'VAL (A. D telooging tothe 
ping or ſea«affairs. / ie 
NAVAL CROW N (S.) among the R 
was one made up with gold or filver in t 
form of ſhip beaks, which preſented to 
thofe who in an expidition at ſea firſt entered 


S 


pon 
NA'VAN-($.) a town in the of 
Meath, and province — 


| are diſpoſed, reaching. from the rail or bal- 


fingers, 
NA'VEL rb (S.) in Farniery, ies bruiſe 
on a "s back, or a hof 
EE EE. 
A'VEL TIMBERS S.) among 
Builders, — Mans chat he 
puttocks, and ſometimes the ribs. 
NAUGHT or NAU'GHTY (A.) bad, fpoil- 
— „good for nothing, wicked, n 
Ke. 
NAU'GHTINESS (S.) w. een I ape 
na kind, but rticularly 
to —— — 
NAVIGABLE (A.) any river or fea that 
is failed or rowed on, or ſuch waters whete 
large ſhips, eſpecially ſuch- as are employed in 
trace and merchandize, may lately come and 
go with their ladings and cargoes, + 
NA'VIGABLENESS (S.) the condition or na- 
ture-of any waters, whether rivers or ſeth, 
that makes them —Y for hipping to fail 
and ride in. 
NA'VIGATE (V.) to fail, guide, or direct 2 


þ 


5 = > * | 
GA'TION (S:)is a compound branch 
of practical mathematicks, that applies afith- 


metick, geometry, and aſtronomy ta the 
conduQling of a ſhip from one port, king- 
dom, or place to another, the'neareſt, ſafeit, 
and beſt way in the ſhorteſt time, by com- 


* . puting the ſeveral coales flerred, — 


NAV - 


_- Ing for currents and other hindrances, and] 


frequently obſerving the latitude of the ſeve 
ral places they ſucceſſively are in, to direct 


; the art of navigation. = 

NAVIRE (S.) an order of - knighthood 
ſometimes called the Ulrramarine order, or 
| the. order of the double creſent, inſtituted- 
by St. Lewis in 1269, to.encourage the lords 
. of ' France to undertake the expedition to 
| the Holy Land ; the collar of this order was 
_ , Interlaced'with eſcalops, and doyble creſents, 
with a ſhip hanging at it; it was alſogrant- 
e to theſe knights by way of additional ho- 
. . hour, to bear in their arms a ſhip argent in 
chief, with the flags of France in a field Or ; 
the firſt who received this order was St. 
Leit, and his three ſons, and ſeveral other 
_ Þords that accompanied him in that voyage; 
but this was of a ſhort duration in France, 
| bur, was afterwards very illuſtrious. in the 
| Kingdom of Naples and Sicily, it becoming 
the order of 1 .— of Franre, earl of An- 
Jan, brother of ki Lewis, and of the kings 
of Naples his ſucceſſors, who reftored it un- 
der the name of the order of the creſcent in 


. 1448. 11 its loa 

NAUMA'CHIA (s.) a large ſpacious place 
at Rome, hollow, in the form 2 
. Jon, which might be filled with water at 
Pleaſure, ſurrounded with, buildings to ac- 
. eomodate the ſpectators that came there to 
; Fee the lod; naval combats that were 

there exhibited, | 2 


NAU'MACHY (s.) a ſea-fight; or t 4 
— 4 + | PP 1h 
KA'USEA (S.) in Phyfich, a habit or diſpoſi- 
. + Lion of the body that occafions #' loathing of 
6 Hood, and a diſpoſition or inclination to vomit, 
which happens upon many occaſions and in 
. manydiftzcent diſcaſes. © ++ 
NauskATE (V.) to loath, abhor, deteſt, 
diſlike, to be ready-diſpoſed or inelined to 
vomit. FT | 
NAU'SEOUS (A.) difagrecable, | unpleaſant, 
loathſome, ſomething that goes agaiaſt one's 
_Komach, -, 1 
KFAU'SEQUSNESS (S.) unpleaſantni fs, diſa- 
- greeablencſs, loathſomeneſs, ſomething that 
.., occafions a perſon to vomit, ce. 
NAUTICAL or NAU'TICK-(A.) ſomething 
belonging or apperta iming to ſea-affaire, 
.NAU"TICAL CHART (s.) is the ſame with 
__ Chart, and theſe arecommonly of two 
Kinds, wiz. the common chart, in which, 
+ the degrees of latitude ate all made equal, or 
Mercator's chart, in which'thee degrees of 
latitude increaſe towards both the poles in 
_ . [the ame proportion as they decreaſe upon the 


- NAUTICAL COMPASS (s.) a compaſs or 
. \Fard on which the 3a points of the wind ate 


= 
© 


_- &fcribed, in the center of - which a ſmall piu 


P72. 


© [. crefted. perpendiculasly, and upon th. t ; 


4 Pa * 


ſmall needle, &c. is hung, fo ay to play about 
eaſily, which being touched with a Joad-fione 
always points north and ſouth, allowance be- 


their ; ba for its variation-in particular 
RAVIGATOR (S.) el GR 4 


or parts of the World. 8 

NAU'TILUS (s.) a petrified ſhell found in 

ſome parts of the earth, which in all other 

2 is like thoſe ſhells found in rivers or 
- | 


NAV (S.) is ſometimes underſtood of the 
whole maritime force or power of any nation 
or kingdom 3 and ſometimes it means only 
ſo many ſhips as are in company together for 
ſome warlike expedition. 

NAY (Part.) no, it is not ſo, I will noteven,&c. 

NA'ZARITE. or NAZARE'AN. (S.) this 
word ſometimes ſignifies barely one that was 

. born at Nazareth, a city in Judea; ſome- 
times it is a word of contempt and deriſion 
for Jeſus Chriſt, or one of his followers; 

. ſometimes ſor a ſect of hereticks that were 
called by this name ; and ſometimes for a re- 

: igious order among the Fews, who obliged 
themſelyes by a vow to obſerve the rules of 
the Namariteip, ſometimes for their whole 
life, as Sampſon and. Jobn the Baptift ; and 
ſometimes for a time only; laſtly, the name 
Nazarite, in ſome paſſages of ſcripture, de- 
notes a man of particular diſtinction and 
great dignity in the court of ſome prince; 
among the antient. Jus, the Newariteſoip 
conſiſted in making a vow to abſtain irom 
wine, and all other intoxicating liquors ; to 
let their hair grow without cutting or ſhay« 
ing, not to enter into any houſe that was 
1 by having a dead corpſe in it, nor to 
preſent at any funeral; and if any one 
died accidentlly in their preſence, they began 
the whole ceremony of their conſecration and 

: Nazariteſhip afreſh ; this ceremony generally 
laſted eight days, and ſometimes a month; 
when the time of the Nazariteſpip was ac- 
compliſhed, the prieſt brought the perion to 
the door of the temple, who offered. there to 
the Lord a he-lamb for a burnt-offering, a 
ſhe-lamb for an expiatory ſacrifice, and a ram 
for a peace-offering ; they offered likewils 
loaves and cakes with wine neceſſary for the 
libations; this done, the prieſt or ſome other 
ſhaved the head of the Nazarrte at the door 
of the tabarnacle, and burnt his hair, throw- 
ing it upon the fire of the altar ; then the 

- prieſt put into the hands of the Nazaritethe 
. ſhoulder of the ram roaſted, with a loaf and 
a cake, which he r to the 

5 offered them to Lord, lifting 
them vp in the preſence of the Nazarve ; 
the perpetual Nazarites were conſecrated in 
their intancy by their parents, and continued 
a 1 their lives without drinking wine, or eut - 
ting their hair. N 

NEAL (V.) to put metal into the fire, and 
after ĩt is thoroughly heated, to let it cool of 
itte!f, without quenching it in water, oil, &c- 

"in order to fotten or take down the ternp<r 
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N EA 
- thereof, und thereby make it workable by | 
the file, &c. which n ; 


a6) when” applied to the baking of glaſs, or 

R 

colours, where with it is painted it 
iu then ſaid to be annealed. g 

Nealed Too, in Navigation, is ſpoke of 

- the ſhore, "rand, or bank of a fea that is 


i 


very deep without any gradual ſloping, on | 


114825 or NERANTTDE (8.) 
the moon is In the te of the r 
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ped. 
NEAR warp 
or diſtant. 
No "NEAR (V.) NG Sailors, is the 
the ſteerſ 


man, or him that 
the ſhip fall or go to the lee ward. 

NEA'RN ES$(S.)cloſeneſs of Geuation, proxi- 
mity of or'blood. - * 

NEAT (S.) a beaſt, or one of the larper eat- 
able cattle; e cen, co, Ted; 


NEAT (AJ cleanly, tight, nice, curious, de- 


unmixed; VC, 


over Which 


NEA'T-HBRD 66. a countryman or other 
peter TRI 2. 


* in "cloths, caſks, c. that are 
weight after a proper deduction or 
allowance has bean made, for the 3 
A. IA EY ” 
1 23 — 


— hard by, ler | 


or directing | 
at the helm, Win 


lcate, deianful, but not gaudy 3 — 


thing. 
NEAT WEVGHT or NETT-WEFGHT}, 
(S.) the weight of fuch goods as are wrap- | 


[1 


— 


NE'CBSSARIES ($) all manner of conve- 
niencies of food, raiment, houſe-furniture, 
| tools, &c. that are proper for the doing wy 


NE/CESSARINESS 88 (S.) convenience, 
fs, unav „ &c, 


| NE'CESSARY (A.)-convenient, uſeful, wo- 


; fit ; alſo needful, that cannot be let a- 
or done without, unavoidable, ' 


NEGESSETOUS (4.) * needy, indſ- 
gent ; that wants the table aſſiſtanca 


NECE'SSITOUSNESS (8. che / condition 


or ftate of thoſe that want the charitable 


aſſiſtance . others, poverty, want, indi- 
gence, | 
NECESSITY (8.) this word has various ſig | 


4 


| 
rd 


frogs, &. - 
NE'CK-VERSE (S.) a favour 


dulged to the clergy only 
| hity alto, to mitigate the rigour 


| ne RENEE 
old Latin manuſcript 
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clergy, though 
bor in ſoch caſes where the men are al 


NEE 


* Vencladfors, the tine of their death, many; 26 
the gays of Weir commemoration, cc. 
NECROMA'NCER — 4 * wizzard, 
ts, cc. 
ver (3.3 thevel 1 or prota 
- art of calling up the manes of the dead 


- vonfultation ; the Pag ans imagined — NEG 


[but thoſe who were fnatched away before 


heir time, or fuch as killed themſelves, were| NE 


hat died after manhood, parted naturally 
with their bodies, and had the ſolemnity <f} | 
-A regular ſaneral ; the praftitioners ſame 
times made uſe of che wicinsof a dead man; 
metres they poured warm blood upon the 


2 to 
fe to have communication with 
Faber devils, who told them what anſwer] 
to make to their coquirers,” &c. this art ig 
alſo applied to the enchantments of all ſorts and 
Munde, hereby "they. pretended to cauſe or} | 
cure diſenſes; t. without natural means, 
and many other ſtrange deluſions, both of 
er do geo rr er or fol- 


NECROMA'NTICK (A ſomething that 
belongs or appertains to NECTOMMAancy 
NECTAR . 
_ — cordivig th — nictions of the poets, which 
Thad the nor only of being exceeding 
- Spleafanc and —— to the drinker, but 
72 ret 7 tec. in com- 
mom Specobb ifies any ant or agree 
n Ah the Plyſciant, fit 
26% medteimn drr, ber ef a moſt delicious] 
ell, taſte, and 2 72 bit 
CTARIN { $8. „ pome dr eit 
—— e fesch kid, vor e d on che 
- in. R 
EEB or x27 DINESS 18.) wanty 2 


* — Wen =; | 


Wir dren £4.) verde, weer, wie 


mat Ora 
conſiſting of ohe wide and Jong fircer, friked 
? with very miean/hoaſes; ir has a ſmall market 
-weekly on Wednefley ; diftane from London 
61 +, and 51"meaſorcd miles. 


E (S.) a fen inſtrumetit u ſed- in 


; " feviing 3" ; and aceofcing- to the application, 
r differently debominsted 3 80, a fireb- 
Lang-, "a" ffecking-neetle, a pacting- 


Bs Fg Sr. ich the ' Mariners, it is that. 


* e heg- wire ads in w6uchedawith 
Icad-ſtone, and then the fly-of 

45 Towpas, where; if at mes, It's 
. 8 on this ſide the line. 


do tts ene Letta, — | 


re ap atſwer j they were ſup- 


ye iat ef de gods, e. 


(5) zn Sn, = — | 


wy 


NEG 
"Teſs, any ns at apo 
demand. 


| cail, or 
— (A.) horrible, ie blaſ- 
outrageouſly not to be 


e. e adominabl 
or notoriouſly —— 


GA'TION (S.) 4 denying, yuinlayin, c 
NEGATIVE (S) a ptopoſitian- that denies 


| ſomething that another affirms z.in Algebra, 


; thoſe quantities that have the diminithing cr 
is] | ſobſtraſting fign fee bela ame called 
nepative 
4 NEGI'NOTH (s.) this dens b. read beſor- 
ſome of the palms, where it means, ftringed 
uiſtruments of muſick to be played on with 
the fingers, or by women. 
NEGLE/CT (V.) to ſlight, to omit the regy- 
lar doing of a thing or buſineſs, in time or 
order ; alſo to wilfully let alone the doing of 
any ching; alſo to deſiſt from performing the 
duty or office of love and friendſhip to a per- 
fon, according — — 
any one is under. 
— (S.) an omiſſion or ene of 
— to have boen done, careleſſ. 
ſregard, though tleſſneſnsn - 
KEGLIGENCE (S.) wilt#l-omiMion, gift. 


without regard of proper care. 
vr Glo (0e, exvcleſs, for: 
ful, heedleſs. ; E 
EGO'TIAPE (V4; conmnſart, manage, or 
do buſineſs, either for one's — or another ; 
to traffick, "deal, or trud ee. 
NEOOTIATIO (840 che — HARP 
} any publick affair or buſineſs, whether trad: 
— dea | ap HELP or thing 
EGOTIA'FOR — bAen meg: 
of any ſort of bulinels, Bateſpectally public publick 
vaffairs or trade. 
RE GRO: 2 ere of Africa, whe( 
— „ coiled Nigrima, lies along the river 
Wen, un «borh\ Hen df üeg Barwden Zara 
| [and Gninea';, the firſt of which bonds it on 
the north, and the latter to the ſouth, ha- 
ing the Atlantict ocean on the weſt ; it con- 
Tains 14 Kingdom 3 the inhabitants mext the 
|  ſea-cooft are fomewhiar civiliged, by their 
commeice with the Portugueſe; and many f 
them have embrited chüfflamty, but thoſe 
; who dwell up highet in the country arc 4a- 
vage ant brotal 3 they ure continually engage! 
zin wärs againſt each other 3 all the perions 
tak e, het her mens women, or 


eren; they ſell to other {fticans, or to the 
Arabian os Portng: ofe ſor ſia ves j they (ov 
; neither Wheat nombarley, but miilet only, 
; [their chief food Being w reot called grams, 
and a ſort of cheſnuts ea led goes 4 they have 
Aldo pes ſe of an'txtractdinary bigneſs, vnd & 
1 great beans of a bright 

ret eur ; the ouerfiowings of the rrver A. 
ger occaſion many lakes, which axe furrour” 
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NEM 
of with woods fille” with elephants ; there 
are bo vines; and conſequently no wine, but 

hat they get from «certain ſort of palm- 

| 'by chopping or cutting inciſions into 


trunk with a hatchet, from which there 
diftils a juice, which at firſt is very ſweet, 
md in three or four days becomes pretty 
fironz, but will not keep above a fortnight 
before it turm four 3 the people are black, 


with ſhort woolly hair upon their head, and | 


are vulgarly called Black- Moors ; thoſe Who 
are captives are ſold one to another, and are 
tranſported into the Engliſh, Dutch, French, 
and SpaniſÞ colonies, to dig jn the mines, 
and do all manner of laviſh drudgery, ' 
NEIF or NAF (S.) an old Law Term for a 
woman or female flave. went 
NEJGH (V.) to whinny or make a noiſe like 
a horſe in ſcent of a mate. | v4 
NEF/GHBOUR (S.) a perſon that lives in the 
ſame ſtregt or court, an intimate friend or 
acquaintance, one that ſtands or is near an- 
other ; and in Scripture, it is a general term 
for all mankind. | 


NEYG HBOUR HOOD (S.) ſometimes figni- | 


ßes the whole body of people that live in one 
court or ſtreet j and ſometime the extent, 
ground, or houſes contained in a fireet, ite 
lane, or other place near at hand. | 
NEI'GHBOURLINESS (S.) friendlineſs, k ind - 
nefs, cod natured actions and behaviour. 


natured, &c. | ; 
NEI'GHING .) the making a noiſe, or ery- 


NEP 
by ſome Sis the daughter of Juplrer 
and Meceſſey; by others, of the Ocean and 

the Vigbe, who had the charge of petiiſhing 
" thoſe crimes, which human juſtice left un- 
puniſhed ; ſhe was alſo Adtraflea and 
" Rbamifia. ; 
NE'MINE CONTRADICENTE (Port.) a 
phraſe introduced in the court of parliament, 
and other places, to fignify the unanimity of 
all the perſons preſent, not one 22 
from, or diſaprecing to the propoſition 


NE'NACH(S.) a town in the county wy 
Peraty and province of Munſter, 63 
W. « W. of Dablin, - © ” 
NEOMENIA (S.) the new- moon, or the be- 
ginning of the luner month, Whieh day the 
Jeros conſtantiy obſerved as a great feſtival z 
the determination” or publication of this was 
veſted wholly in the fanhedrim, who ſen 
two men to watch and diſcover the appearin 
of the new · moon, which being done, they 
reported it to them, who thereupon eauſed 
publication to be made, the new-moon was 
that day begun; but ſince the deſtructiom of 
the temple, they have every year an alma- 
nack or ephemeris printed, to inſorm them 
of the new and full moons, the four ſeaſon 
of the year, their ſeveral feſtivals, &. 


[NE"OPHITE (s.) in the Primitive Church, 
NEI'G HBOURLY (A.) ftiengly, kind, good- | 


ſignified one who had lately quitted Jodi 
or Paganiſm, and 1 N 


ing out like a horſe. 
NEITHER (Pert) none of the two, not thi 


t. 
FE'KIR or NE KER (S.) according to the 
Mabometan doctrine, is the name of one of 
the angels inquifirors, who come to examine: 


from whence it was alſo applied to any N 
on his entering open the prieſtly office, or ta 
a new profeſſor of any art or- ſcience hat- 
ever; it literally ſignifies new-ſer plants, or 
thoſe that were not cone to perfeftion of 

growth, &c, | 
NEO'TERICK - (A.) any thing new or Mo, 


the dead in their ſepulchres, they believing dern 


th1t both body and ſoul remain in the grave. 
until the day of judgment, and that imme- 


diately after the burial,” the angel Munaier, 


with a heavy mate, accompanied with an- 
other called Nekir, preſent themſelves to the 
ad, and aſk them, who is their God? who 
s their prophet ? What is their belief and 
deyotian ? It they be true Mabomerans,- and 
profeſs the ſame, then they are permitted to 
reſt in quiet, and ſee what is done in heaven 
through a Rttle window; but thoſe who are 
pot, look upon the angel to be God, becauſe 
of his extraordinary bulk 
kim ; whereupan he gives them » blow with 
the mace, and ſhits them up within theit 
1 {© that they fee nothing that 
pa 4 — & | - 4. 


/ * 

NEME'AN' "GAMES (8.) cer n folemd 
ſports, enerciſen, or games, inſtituted 5H ho- 
nour of Hercules, which conßiſted of horſe- 
races, foot races,” Aghtüing with Wbirl-bats, 


quoiting, Wreſtling, darting, fe. the reward 


aviour, pleafantreſy of her eon ion an! 
bat e ee Ergee 


to the conqueror or moſt e 


| | xpert, was at firſt 
ern Made bf © i ; 


and therefore adore f* 


,NEOT*s (S.) in * eom- 
monly called Ste Need's, à large well · built 
town, hoſe market is weelely,* well Rored 
with corn and proviſions, on Thurſdays; it 
is ſituated on the river ,over which there 
is 2 fine ſtone bridge, which makes It very 
commodious to the whole cougty coals" be- 
ing brought here” by Vater, are from henes 
cenveyed to all the adjoĩning parts of the coun- 
ty; the church is a „ ſtrong, handfome 
building, but the ſteeple is eſteemed a maſter- 
piece of art and fill; diſtant from Londen 42 
' computed, und ga mesſuted miles. 
[NEPEN'THES (S.) there is ſcarce any thing 
more talked of, and lefs known than Ho- 
ners Nepentber ; ſome foy it is the plant He- 
leum, which they fay made uſe of to 
vert the melancholy of thoſe who entertain · 
ed her; Pliny attributes this quality-to it 
when infuſed in wine; ſome — that it 
is only a poetica fiction, and means uo mort 
than, that Helen, by the prudence of her be · 


: 


— 


— —__y 


ward of faules. l 


a 
44A 2 a who 


4 2 
bo ſaw und beard her; others imagine that | the god df that 
it was bugloſs, faffrop, or ſome other real | could raiſe ftorms, 
plant, whoſe natural virtues were Painters repreſent him clad in a blue 
magnified by the- fruitful imagination of the | - green-mantle trimmed 
poet; it in reported that Arec, called by he] hoary bair, riding in a 
14 Fauſel, inſpires the mind with an] by monſtrous . fiſhes 
extra t gaiety, even to madneſs ; back of a dolphin, i 
+ which res ſom the free and popular uſe of it is} his hand, 
forbid in the mogul's country: The plant NERET Ds (S.) fifty imaginary deities that were 
dutroa, famous in America, produces a grain] luppoſed to inhabit the ſea, ſaid to be the 
or ſeed like that of melons, which being in- ſons of Neptune by the nymph. Doris, whoſe 
{ fuſed in wine, makes people fooliſhly. merry | names and genealogies are deſcribed by H. 
and laugh —_ great while together; fod the Greek poet. 
other plants have the power of ſlupeſaction to NER'GAL (S.) a Samaritan idol, repreſented 
ſuch a degree, as to render inſenfible} in the form of a cock, com monly carved in 
of feeling blows, cuts, wounds, bruiſes, c.“ this is the ſun, and 
e kept a fire burning 
— » plants E 
te z and in a Sen round, „ white, 
opium, &c. that ich conveys the animal 
; lieve grief, &c. a parts of the body move- 
NEPHA'LIA (5 are called by diffe 
aſed among the i their fituation or 
i  Fergd mead where they grow, and office they per 
- Offered theſe form z ſome ſurgeons, though very untruly 
and burnt all ſorts one and the fame thing. 
NERVO'SE or NE'RVOUS (A.) 


. man's hand, 4 bi | 
NEPHEW. (S.) the for of a brother gr fiter,| batch and bring up their young ones in; bu 
EPHRI'TICK (A.) troubled with, or be-] _ univerſally it Ggnifies any lurk ng or biding- 

ing to pain in the reins. hole, any place of retirement, ard 


ſafety, : MTAITVYy 5 
NE'ST-EGG (S.) a cant word far a reſerve 
ſtore of money, &. laid up againſt lone 


extraordinary time or ent. 
NE'STLING (S.) a young, unfledged bird, on: 
5 that cannot ſabkſt out of the neſt, ot 


ef Nene, and all dependant there - ovide for itſelf ; alſo an uneaſine ſa or trou- 
| — — — ft 


- On. | 
 NEPTUNALIA celebrated mind, moying ſrom place to place, ul · 
N Une 


'[ NEST OF DRA'WERS ($.) nj calle 


ter and Pluto, and huſband to Anpbitrite; it | caſion and uſe they are applied to. 

NES TO RIAN S (S.) 5 particular ſect d 
den for conſpiring againſt Fupiter,, Chriſtians, the followers of Neftoriv:, fone 
j walls of Troy, and that in a conteſt |/ time biſhop of Conflantinople, who by the g. 
neral ſtrain of church hiſtorians, is 


„e the Cercenſax games in honour of him, 
_ ich covfiſted chiefly in horſe-races ; others 
eu, that Neptune was a pirate, who in bis 
8 imme was fo formidable at fea, that af- 
n duck, the Greedy qhooght him tp 
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ropes which are ſeized 


NE'TTING-SAILS (s.] thoſe fails that are 
laid over the netti . | 


(PETTY (3) @ rk orgy chat bs th 


NET 
made no alteration in the human nature; but 
that he was ſubject to the lame paffions of 
love and hatred, pleaſure and pain, &c, as 
other men have, only they were hetter regu- 
- lated, and mort properly applied than in or- 

dinary men; the generality of Chriſtians in 
the Lewant go under this name ; they admi- 
niſter the ſacrament with leavencd bread, and 
in both kinds, permit their prieſts. to marry, 
and uſe neither confirmation nor auricular 
. confeſſion, &c. 
NET (S.) an open inſtrument woye or knit for 
2s, but in a particular manner 
for catching of fiſh and birds, &c, 
NE'THER (A.) a term of compariſon, where, 
when one thing is compared to another, thi 
is the loweſt in reſpect of the pet ſon or place 
then in conſideration. 


NE'THERLANDS (S.) the Lower Germany, | 


or that 
count 


next the , ſo called, upon ac- 
its fituation 3 the Latin: calls it Hel- 
| giumy it was formerly a part of Gallia Bel- 
gica; it lies between France, Lorrain, Ger- 
many, and the ocean ; it is divided into 17 
provinces, four of which are dukedoms, viz. 


derland ; ſeven are earldoms, viz. Flanders, 
Artois, Hainault, Holland, Zeland, Na- 
mure, and Zutphen ; one marquiſate, Aut- 
aver. and five baronies, wiz. Weft- Frie/- 
| land, | Mechlin, Utrecht, Ower-Iſſel, and 
Groningen ; which were formerly governed by 
diſtin lords or princes, but were all united 
under Philip the Good, duke of, * 5 
who left them to his ſon Charles the 3. 
who being killed at Napcy in 1477, the 37 
— fell 2 his only 2 2 of 
wgundy, who by marriage wi em- 
e i carried them ioto the 
— of Auſtria ; the of France pre- 
tended a right to Artois, Flanders, Ce. In 
the reign of Philip II. of Spain, William of 
Naſſas, prince. of Orange, and ſeveral other 
diſcontented noblemen, gave beginning to 
thoſe diſturbances which terminated in the 
loſs of Holland, and thoſe other countries now 
called the United Provinces, occaſioned by the 
dread of the inquifition, the inſupportable ri- 
qpar of the duke of A/va's government, and 


things in 
NETTINGS (S.) in a Ship, are thoſe ſmall 


a cloſe fight. wa 


NE'TTLE (Ve make a, perſon, uneaſy, | 


vexed, or diſſ lea ſed, eli ne ferment, | 


Brabant, Limbourg, Luxemb2urgh, and Guel- | 


NE W 


I property of kissing, er raifing little puſtles 
in the ſkin, by only lightly touching it. 
NE'VER an) * time, either paſt or 

| Tt come. 

NEVER MORE (Pat.) at no time again, 
ter, or to come. 

NEURO/GRAPHY (s.) the art or knowledge 

| of deſcribing the nerves, ſetting forth their 


cure. | 
NEURO'LOGY (S.) n exa&t and accurate 
| deſcription or treatiſe of the nerves in the 
human body, ſuch as thoſe wrote by Dr. 
Willis and Raymund Vic 
NEURO'TICKS (S.) medicines proper for, 
or againſt the diſeaſes of the nerves. 
NEU'TER (s.) a perſon that favours or eſ- 
pou ſes — ohh party more than the 
other, * is contention, diſpute, or 
controverſ 


7. 

1 to take the ſide of neither 
party, to impartial „ and to judge 
and equitably on both fides, . N 2 
ties are at variance. | a 
A 

tally in the Latin tongue 

are neither of the maſculine or feminine da- 

, | ve ſomething peculiar to 
having the nominative, accuſative, — 
cative caſes alike in both numbers, and ending 
EG Tn BS. 

* no 

the quarrels of two others, but — 
concerned and unbiaſſed, without giving aſſiſ- 
tance to either; with Chymiſts, tho falty 
that partake both of an acid and alcalous 
nature, are called neutral ſalts. 
NEUTRA'LITY or NEU'TRALNESS (8.) 
the condition of a common friend to two 
but i — 425 

t is to ju ween and corn 
poſe their differences. we 


NEW (A. i u ſed 


fore, c. 0 
NEW ARK (s.) in Nottingbamfbire, is a ve- 
9 well- built town, Gtuate om tha 

rent, over which it bath a good bridge g it 
returns two members to parliament ent 3 its no- 


ted by Edward 
VI. but King Charles II. renewed that char- 


re, Was formerly very famous for the 


woollen - manufactory in broad cloths, 
that branch of trade is removed more 


* 


? 


NE W 

| — the inhabitants; it is ſeated in a 
| , and wetered by the Kees ; 5 ſtreets, 
* ia ave many, are ſpacious, and particu- 
hrly the market-place, where is a very 
Handſome C.- Hal; it is a corporation, 
erned by a mayor, high+-teward, recor- 
E alder men, and capital burgeſſes 4 ity 
. market is weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from 
ted, and 57 meaſured miles, 


Landon 47 compu 
NW BON (A.) juſt Yate into the 


world, n juſt thought, ſpoke, 
or aQed, 


NEW ROROUGH (S hin the Ile of Angles ; 


over-againft Caerparwon in North- Wales, 

- {mall town; governed by a mayor, &c. its 
market is darkly on Tueſday ; diſtagt from 
* 190 computed, and 227 meaſured 


erte (S) upon er in Nortbum 
berland, over which is a ſlately tone bridge 
of ſeven lange arches, that parts the counties| 
/ of 'Durbam and . 


riand, and 5 
- which is a- fireet of houſes 22 


very froitſul[/ * 


* 
— 


that are placed 
tenons of the ſteps of the wooden fairs into 
the mortices, and iy which are alſo fitted the 


NEW-FA'NGLED (A.] variable, — ble, 
one deſirous of new - faſhions, and olden chang· 
opinion. 
NEWLY(Part. lately, a licrle while — 
NEW- MARKET (S.) is both in Cambridpe- 
fire and Snffolk, a handſome built rown, 
confiſting of one long ſtreet, the ſouth-ſide of 
which is in Cambridge re, and the north- 
fide in Suffolk; ir is principally noted for the 


Bridge ; of late jo yore» both the trade (eſpe - | horſe-races that are run here apnually ; it has 


- ciallyin coals) the people of this town, 


7 are vaſtly encreaſed ; it is a borough, which || 


town and county of itſelf, and is govern- 

ed by a mayor, 12 aldermen, 2 
ee. ſends two members to parliament, 
daes two large markets weekly on — 
; oo ger ie ae 
© "merchants," &c, a noble key 1. 

— — ends fn for 
de mayor; it hath ſeven churches, and ma- 
dy mecting-houſes ; it is a — of great 
- "irength;, being ſurrounded with a very ſtrong 
| Rone wall, in which are ſeven fine gates; 
| er en Lendos 272 computed, and 276 


weaſured miles. | 


AW. A'STLE (S.) in Caerwartbenſbire, 
9 — 2 an indifferent good town upon 


the Tivy, whoſe market is veel ly on Fri- | 


7 ay 5 ; diſtant from London 1ocengputed, and 
209 meaſured miles. 


'REW-CA'STLE or NEW- CASTLE UN- 


— (S.) in Staſſordſbire, 2 borough-| 


whoſe ftrzets are large, broad, and 


5 Jn, but moſt part of the buildings are low 
ul thated'@3 i is d by a mayor, two 
Juoſtices, two 24 common=-council- 


men, &. with the privilege of holding pleas 


for actions under 40 J. ſends two members to 
parliament, aud has a good market week ly | 


we bald - „ wor traffick, and once a 


©" Fomnight a great beaſt-marker on the fame 


3 the doatbing-trade flouriſhes here, and 


- NBW-CA'STLE (S.) a town in huge) 
© of Dublin, ſends two members parliament, [' 
and is 9 miles WS W of Owblin, 


| Nutte NU-EL. (s.) with the Architect, 
die dhe upright: poſt; that a patr of winding- 
P:44 


dn bury aboye, or tha part of a ſair-caſe|/ 


a good market weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant 
8 54 computed, and 62 meaſur: 


NEW*'NESS (S.) ſometimes fignifies freſhne( 

or goodneſs; as in ſiſh 3 ſometimes that a 
thing is but lately done ; and ſometimes that 
it is an uncommon of not univerſal thing, 
ſubject. Or concern. 

NEW*'NHAM (S.) in Gloveeferfbire, an an. 
tient town, conſiſting of one ſtreet of vid 
houſes ; it is governed by a mayor ; diftant 
from Londen 90 computed, and 10% mea - 
ſured miles. 8 
8 Jin the . Wight, Haw. 
Hire, is a large, populous, borough-town, 
ſeated on the river Coques, which is navigable 
for barges and ſm-}i veſſels up to the key ; z it 
was incorporated by King James I. and is 20- 
verned by a-mayor, alder men, recorder, 9rd 
common - couneil; ſends tWo metubers to p>r, 
liament, and bas two good markets weekiy 
on Wedneſday and Saturday, ſtored with 
plenty of all forts of u diftant from 


_ 7 computed, and 85 meaſured 
NEW/PORT (s. Soutb- 
Wales, a large, i — 1 n, mean - 
ly inhabited, ſeated on river Nover, 
Has a good harbour, and is pretty much fre- 


quented by paſſengers to and from Heland, 
which is its principal ſupport ; it is governed 


by a port-reeve and a bailiff z it has a good 
E 8 
I _ 
miles. * 
WY! 


NEWFORT (S Jin 
ty good town on the river 
. 
its own name, which occafions many — 
to come here, whereby a conſiderable 
neſs is carrigd on; it has a good mar 
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week 
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_ weekly,” on. Saturday; diſtant from Londes| 1 
116 computed, and 151 meaſured miles. 
NEW'PORT (S.) in Sri, a very good 
ton; that has à well- ſtored market weekly 
on Saturday 3; diſtant from Londox 112 com- 
„ and 134 meaſured miles. 

W'PORT (S.) in Cormwell 3 though there 
ate no antient recoids to prove this place was 
ever i ted, or ſo much as ſtiled a bo- 

roogh, it being only à village adjoining to 
Launceſton, and has no diſtin market, yet 
being part of the king's demeſnes, it chal- 
lenged a right to return members to parlia- 
ment the 6th of Edward VI. and ſending 
their burgeſſes, they were admitted, and have 
exerciſed this privilege ever ſince ; they year- 
ly chooſe two perſons, called vianders, at 
the lord's court, who are the officers that 
tatives, who are choſe by all the inhabi- 
_ tants-who pay ſcot and lot, or have burgage - 
tenure ; diſtant from Londe# 175 computed, 
and 209 meaſured miles. 
NEW PORT (8.) a poſt town in the county of 
Mayo, and provinte of Contaught, ſtands on 
_ the ſea-ſhore, 100% W by Nof Dyblin. 
NEWPORT-PA:GNEL or NEWPORT- 
pANN EL. (S.) in Buckingbamſbire, is a 


large, well-built, populous. town, ſeated on 


the river Owſe, over which it has too large 


ſtone bridges ; its market is weekly on Sa- 


- turday-;z the manufacture of bone lace is vi- 


gorouſly carried on here, and in the neigh- | 


. bouring villages; diſtant from © London 44 
computed, and 54 meaſured miles. 

NEW-ROSS (S.) a town in the county of 
Wexford, and province of Leinfler, ſends two 

members to parliament, and ſtands on the 


river Barrow, 65 miles 8 8 W of Dublin, 
NEW | 


RY (S.) a town in the county of Down, 
and province of Liſter, ſends two members 
to porliament, and ſtands on the river Newry- 
Mater, lately made navigable by act of par- 
liament, has à good weekly market on 
Thurſday, and is 4 miles N of Dublin. 
NEWS (S.) an information of intelligence about 
thoſe affairs that a per ſon did not know be- 


fore, 
NEW'TON or NEW'TOWN (S.) in Mort- 
gomeryſbire, North- Wales, ſeated on the Se- 
dern, over which it has a good bridge ; it has 
a tolerable market week ly on Saturday ; diſ- 


N tc 
on the the. firſt day of the year; among the 
Latins called Strere ; — doo of this 
cuſtom is attributed to the reign of Renukex 
and Tacitus, king of the net, who 
governed jointly in Rome, in the th yer of 
the town 3 here it is ſaid, that Tati 
having deen preſented, on the firſt of 


J January, with ſome boughs out ot the 


tomeſt of the goddeſs Strema, in token of 
good luck, began this cuſtom, and called the 
< t Streng ; the Romans made this an 

iday, and conſecrated it to the honourof 
Janus, offering ſacrifices to him, and che 
people went in throngs to Mn Tarpeins, 


where Fenus had an alter, cloathed with 


new cloaths, and choſe to begin their te- 
ſpetive employs. or works on this day 3 they 
wiſhed one another good luck, and were 
very careful not to ſpeak any thing ili 
natur d or quatrelſome; the common pre- 
ſents among the mea ner fort wete dates, figs, 
and honey; which were uſually coveged with 
leaf-gold, and thoſe that were under the 
protection of great men uſed to add a piece 


| of money z in the reign of Auguſtus, the po- 


2 gentry,” and ſenators uſed to fend 
him new-years-gifts, and if he was not in 
town, they carried them to the capitol z from 
the Romans this cuſtom went to the Greets, 
and from the Heathens to the Chriſtians, 
who very early came into the - practice of 
making preſents to the magiſtrates ; ſoe of 
the fathers wrote very. ſtrenuoa ſiy againſt 


j the practice, upon account of the i 


ties committed under that cover and,protetti- 
on; bur ſince the governments of the ſeyegal 


nations in Eurcpe ape become Chriſlian, the 


cuſtom is ſill retained as u token of, friend- 
ſhip, love, and reſpect. 2 
NEXT (Part.) that which is neareſt, ar fol- 
lowing ia place or order. | f 
NEY'LAND (S.) in Suffolk, a large ton in 
a bottom, with .a handſome bridge over che 
Staur; the wool'en- manufactute flouriſhed 
here very much formerly, but now the'prin- 
cipal trade is bays, ſays, &c. its market is 
weekly on Friday ; diſtant from London. 47 
computed, and 54 meafured mils. 


NIB (S.) ſometimes means the point of a gon 


where the ſlit is to let the inlce out; ſomes 
times the beak. of a bird, and ſometimes a 
man or woman's mouth, 


tant from-Londen” 1443 computed, and 187 [NI'BBLE (V.) to bite a little at a. time, to 


meaſured miles. 


ſtrive to get at things by degrees, &. I 


NEW'TOWN-ABBOT (s.) 8 660 town in NICE (A.)eurigus, delicate, fine, charming; 


Devonſhire, whoſe mafket is weekly on 
| Wedneſddy.; diſtent from London 152 com- 
X and 187 meaſured miles. 

"TOWN LEMAVADY (s.) a town in 


the county of Derry, and province of Uher, | 


ends wwo members to parliament, has a 
weekly -market on Monday, and ſtands 
102 miles N N W of Dublin, N 


NEW-YEA'R'S-GIFT (S.)prefents made up- 


a. 


alſo difficult or hard to pleaſe, dainty, tender, 
ſqueamiſh. 

NICE'NE- (A.) ſomething belonging or apper - 
taining to Nice, a city formerly the metropo- 
lis of Bythinia in Afia Minor, eſpecially re- 
lating to the creed there compoſed, by the 
ficſt general covncil, held there by Confantine 
the Great in his palace, ann 325, againſt the 
Arian, in which there were 318 22 


| 
a © % — | 
bh 


wo * 
— 4 


NIC 

om Uivers parts, who both ſettled the doc - 
trine df the Trinity, and the time for ob- 
2 ſerving Zafer. f , 
NICENESS(S.) curiouſneſs, exaftneſsy dainti- 
E we mathe 

| J , , 
of Sorkwmanidip ! tf a eri 


_ 1 
| | in the wall of a temple, palace, 
building, to ſet ſtatues in, both for 


ca v 
or 


_ civil remembrance, and religious adoration, | 


£ and alſo for curious ornaments ; and thoſe 
 #icher are ſometimes round, ſometimes ſquare, 


of mind | 
in Archite#art, is a hollow or 


NIS 
NICKUM-POQ'P or NIHR- NN VVS. 
ſtupid, filly, ignorant, fooliſh fellow ; (8s 
fond, uxorious, and laſtivious man. A 
NICOTIA NA (S.) what is commonly called 
tobacco, and much ſmoaked in pipes, and 
| chewed in the mouth, eſpecially by common - 
pom nes 8 ſeamen), &. the Phyf> 
ave given plont an exceeding great 
character for its medicinal virtues, in — 
all manner of forms; it is chiefly b 
from the . hies, and is one of the 
priocipal commodities of that part of the 


work,” 
NICTA*RIA (S.) feaſts, | ſactifices, or ban- 


Kc. it is ſuppoſed that Moloch, and the other | quets,” the antient generals uſed to offer after 


- Pagan deities in uſe among the idolatrous 
Jeu, Sc. were carried about in nir bes upon 
mens ſhoulders, or upon covered carriaget; 

It was cuſtomary in wars, &c. to carry the 
favourite gods under tents, &c. in imitation 
- whereof, the Papifts, to this day; carry the 


| hoſt under u ſplendid canopy thro the ftreets, | 


und frequently at the beads of their troops and 
mies, to draw the eyes and devotions of 
their deluded | L 
 NICHILS {S:) in Law, are iſſues or debts 
- which the Gherifts fay are worth nothing, up- 
on acrount-of the infolvency, death, . 
fence of the __ it is' alſo a word pretty 
- much uſed among the vulgar, to fignify 
things that yield, pay, or give nothing. 
NICOLAFTANS (S.) a ſect who are fop- 
pod to bave riſen in the church during 
time ot the apoſtles, and are ſaid to have laid 
- thefoundation of the Gnoftichs ; they are alſo 
Eid to ſpring from Nicholas one of the ſeven 
- firſt deacons, though others excuſe him, and 
tay, that upon his giving his wife, who was 
| handſome, leave to marry any 
 - other perfor ſhe ſhould like, in order to con- 
vince bis companions he intended to live or 
a'vow or profeſſion of continence which 
he had made, that certain perſons; from this 
raſh zeal, pretended to maintain the legality 
'of living with women in common, and that 
©. meaty offered to idols were as lawful toeat as 
any others, that libertiniſm was a means to 
bliſs, &c. this ſect is mentioned in the Reve- 
WICK (v.) to come or do any thing juſt at 


the proper point of time it was defired 3 to 


kit a mark ſhot at, &. alſo to cut notches 
dt dents inn ſtick. | 
CK rr (v.) to hit the mark, &c. in Gan- 


, eſpecially at hazard, it is to throw the] 


- ame chance, &c. that the main is, before 
the thrower is chanced at all. 
WECK-NA'ME (S.) an odd, fantaſtic, ſpor- 
tive name given to a perſon by way of drol- 
or derifion. 
MICK-OF-TIME-” (S.) the very exact mo- 
ment that any thing be done, or is in 


| nge. x - ſharper, bite, or cheat 
* whether 


their obtaining à victory. \ 
4 xo (S.) a twinkling or winking 
with the eyes. 
NTDOET (S.) a corruption of ideot, a foo], 
NIECE ) K. obter of a brother 
NIECE (S.) the da a or fiſ- 
ter, 24. N 
NIG (S.) the clippings or parings of money. 
NI'GGARD (S.) = mean, ſordid, covetous per- 
ſon, one of no Honour or generofiry. 
NI'GGARDUINESS(S.) covetouſne!s, griping- 
neſs, over and above, or unwarrantable ſay- 


ingneſs. 

NUGGARDEY or NUGGARDISH (A.) af. 
ter the manner, orlike to a niggard, inclin- 
ing to covetouſneſs, &c. 

Nx 4A (S.) cutting, clipping, or paring 
the coin, wi | 

\NI'GGLER (S.) a clipp-r of the coin; alſo a 
worn-out whore-mafter, or old fumbler, 
that loves to'be familiar and dallying with 

NFGGLING (S.) endeavouring to converſe 
familiatly with women, though unable to do 
it effectually. * 1 | 1 

NIOGH (Port.) gear, cloſe to, or hard by 
— or thing, in time, plate, ot te- 
lation. | | 1 | 

NI'GHNESS (S.) che condition or ſ tuation of 
being cloſe or near to à perſom or place, time 
or thing. 

NIGHT (s.) fometimes means all that time 
the ſun is below the horizon, which in ſome 


| 


cloathed in a blue — ————þ 
golden ſtars, &c. Chak 
NF'GHTINGALE (s.) 3 Ene finging - bird, 
eſpecially in the ſurnmer-evenings; alſo 3 
nick - name for a woman · ſinger, or any flat- 
{mooth-tongued 


T4 , NIGHT- 


"of any gameſter, tradeſ- 
1, &c, | 


| 
; 
: 


— 
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NIGHT- MAGISTRATE(S.)s eonſtable or 

headborough that attends in the watch-houſe, 
or goes the rounds with the watchmen in the 
night-time, to prevent or ſuppreſs riots, thefts, 
mor lers, or any other diſorders againſt the 
publick peace. 5 , 

NI'GHT-MARE (S.) the ſame diſeaſe which 
the phyſicians call Eptialtes or Incubus; 
which ſee. 8 

NI'GHT- MEN(S.)thoſe who open and cleanſe 

tiv es, commonly called tom-turdmen. 

NI'GHT-RAIL (S.) an ornamental garment 
made of muſlin, or other fine linen, in the 
ſhape of a ſhort - cloak without a cape, for a 
woman to wear in the houſe, 

Ni/GHT-RAVEN(S.) a bird commonly called 
a ſcreech-owl ; alſ» a nick- name for women 
who influence their huſbands in- the night- 


time, to do acts contrary. to their inclina- | 


tions, and oftentimes againſt their moſt ſo- 
lemn engagements. 


NI'GHT-SHADE (S.) a plant of a very quick |, 


growth, and ſpreading nature. 

NI'GHT-WALKER (S.) any perſon that goes 
about late at night, but particularly light, or 

uhoriſh women, who ga about the fitrcets in 
the dark on purpoſe to pick up or delude men 
to comply with their vicious deſires 3 a thief, 
a rogue, or villain that robs houſes or per- 
ſons in the night-time, 

N HIL (S.) a term of negation uſed by the 
piloſophers, lawyers, &c. to expreſs either 
2bſolutely nothing, or a negation of what 
was aſſerted or required. 


NILE (s.) a great river in Africk, which is| 


branched in many parts, arms or ſtreams, 
which water many countries or kingdoms ; 
this river is calied the Preſerwer of the Upper 
Egypt, upon account of its overflowing, and 
the Father of the Lowwer Egypt, upon account 
of the manure ſpread over it by the mud that 
it waſhes on or upon it ; to make it the more 
remarkable, it overflows commonly in the 
heat of ſummer, when other rivers are the 
loweſt, and thereby ſupplies the natural defi- 
ciency of rain in thoſe parts-; as ſoon as the 
7 ing is fufficieptly decreaſed, they ſow 
t . 

Serapis cauſed this wonderful overflow ing, 
and therefore when it happened to ſtop or 
come but little, or out of courſe, they uſd 
to ſacrifice one of their handſomeſt young 
women they could find, to bim as follows : 
After having dreſſed her in very rich apparel, 
they threw her into the river as a victim, to 
implore this pretended deity to be propitious. 
The Arabian hiftorians ſay, this barbarous 
— was ſuppreſſed by Omar the caliph, 
who threw a letter into the river, the con- 
tents whereof were to intreat the true God 


he Pagan imagined their god] 


NIP 
ter, of , which there are ſeveral in various 
parts of the river ; it has been obſerved, that 
; when the Nileoverflows only to 12 cubits of ' 
perpendicular height, a famine | 
+ follows in Egypt, and alſo if it. exceeds 18 
. cubits ; antiently, they kept the meaſute of 
is ſwelling in the temple of Serapis, like a 
| facred relick, till the emperor Genfantine 
cauſed it to be tranſported ints the church of 
Alexandria, upon which the Pagans report= 
ed, that there would be a famine the year 
following, and that Serapis would puniſh the 
| affront by withdrawing the waters; but that 
not coming to pals, they were many of them 
convinced of their errors, and embraced 
| Chriſtianity. — 
NIM (V.) to ſteal or ſnatch away a cloak, hat, 
' wig, watch, or any thing elſe ſuddenly, by 
ſurprize, or privately. 5 
NT1'MBIS (S.) the Antiguaries term for a circls 
made round che heads of ſome emperors/ upon 
medals, reſembling the glories or circles of 
light painted or made round the beads of 
ſaints, the Virgin Mary, Chriſt, &c. 
NIV'MBLE (A.] ſwift, quick, ready, agile, 


NI MBLENESS (S.) quickneſs, readineſs, a- 
gility, ſwiftneſa, &c. F 
NIM-GI'MMER. (S.) a cant name for a ſur - 
geon, or one that cures the clap or pox. 
NINE (S.) the digit or ſingle nurnber ſo called, 
expreſſed by the character g or ix. | 
NINETEEN (S.) the compound number 
ſo called, expreſſed in characters by 19 
or xix. 
NINN Vor NINNY-HA'MMER (S.) a. fil- 
ly, fooliſh, half-witted fellow, a contented 
cuckold ; alſo a canting, whining beggar. 
NLOBE (S.) the daughter of Tantalus, and 
wiſe to Amphion king of Thebes, who being 
puffed up with pride, for her beauty and nu- 
merqus iſſue, ſhe arrogantly preferred them 


incens'd, cauſed them to be all killed, where» 
upon Niale, through exceſſiveneſs of grief, 
became, or was tui ned into a ſtone. 7 
NIP (V.) ta pinch, or lay hold of with the 
end of the fingers ; alſo to crop or break off 
flowers, &c. with the fingers ends. 13 
4 N a pinch, or ſmart ſqueeze 3 alſo a 
cheat. 8 
NIP or NIB (S.) the extremity or end of 2 
pen, where the ink comes out: of, and with 
which a perſon writes. N 
en (S.) a ſmall ar half · pint - pot; 
alſo ſo much wine or ſtrong ale, &c. 
NI PPERS (S.) in a Sbip, ate ſmall ropes, 
ſometimes with a little truck at the end, and 
_ ſometimes a wale-knot, uſed to hold off the 


| 
| to the children of Latona z at which ſhe being 
| 


to order the Nile to overflow, if it pleaſed 


him, 
NILO METER (s.) a erected in the 
middle of the river Vile, upon which ar 


wulel the degrees of the aſcet of the wa- 


” * 
-- 


cable from the main capſtan, or the geer- 
capſtan, hen the cable is either ſo ſimy, ag 
ſo large, that they cannot ſtrain it, to hold 
it off with their hands only; alſaa common 
name to a ſmall iron inflrament, ſomewhat 
ſhaped like a palr of tongs or pinchers, uſcd 

4B | upen 


* 
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NO 


pon many > ta 
and then to pull or ſtrain it, &c. | 

NIPPING- (A.) ſharp, pinching ; alſo very 
ſevere or cold. 

NYPPLE (S.) the teat of a woman's breaſt, 
or that part that goes into the child's mouth, 
and through which it fucks the milk out 
the breaſt, 7 N 

NTSAN (8.) the name of the Jeiſb month 
anſwering to our March, and which ſome- 
times takes from February or April, accord- 
ing to the courſe of the moon; upon the 1/- 
vaeliles coming out of Egypt, it was appoint- 
ed to be the firſt month of the year; in the 
Church Account, it was the ſeventh month of 
che civil year, and by Moſes was called Abib, 
Sout by > ops at the coming out of the Ba- 
Gylomſp captivity, Niſan, famous for the ſa- 

_ crifice to be offered on the firſt day, and the 
"Feaſt by us called Foſter. | 

NYSEY or NI'ZEY IS.) a fool, coxcomb, or 


filly ignorant . 
. or NE SRO CH (S.) a god of the 
Aſſyrians, but who or what is not certainly 


known. | 
NI'SUS (s.) in Phyficts, is that natural incli- 
- nation, tendency, or endeavour, that is found 
in one body towards another. ' 


NIT (S.) the egg or young of a louſe, | 


bug, &c. 
Mr (v.) to ſcatter, or lay the eggs of lice, 
bugs, &c. alſo to ſparkle, or briſk up in 
little particles, whereby the ſpirituouſneſi or 


{ Hvelineſs of wine, cyder, ale, &c. is or may} 


be perceived. | 
KYTRE 4 ſalt- petre, 
- a falt of a bitteriſh taſte, of which there are 

three ſorts ; the firſt is lixivium taken from 
the earth, the ſecond grows upon the ſtone- 
Walle, and the third upon rocks; it is im- 
pregna ted with abundance of ſpirits out of the 


-- 


alſo found in cellars, and other moiſt places, 
occafioned by the condenſation of the air in 
thoſe places ; ſometimes it is extracted from 
the urine of animals falling upon the ground 

or ſtones as in ſtables; the native nitre of 
Alexandria and Naples is inclining to a roſe- 
T olour, but that of Puzze/ois yellowiſh ; the 
7- Eranſparenter it is, the purer, and that which 
contains the leaſt common ſalt is the beſt, 
which is eaſily tried, by throwing a little up- 

on burning coals, to ſee whether it eonſumes 
whally, or leaves any viſible part behind it; 

of nitre is made 2 aqua · fortis, 
„ &c, K 


a » 


* 


nir, which renders it volatile; ſome of it is 


NOC 


— to'take hold of « thing, | NOBI'LITATED A.) made noble, r a4. 


vanced to the of 4 nobleman. 


NOBILITY (S.) the rank ot ſtation of the 


great men of any kingdom or nation, ho. 
noured with the titles of lords, earls, duke, 
c. among the Romans, thoſe were called 
nobles, that had ſtatues of their anceſtors, 
Which, to make them more livelily repreſent 
the originals, were painted on the face ; they 


. uſed to ſtand in the courts in a wooden cabi. 


net; as the Romans grew more poliſhed 
from wood the ſtatues were made in braſs, 
marble, &c. none had the privilege of ſetting 
out theſe ſtatues of their family, but ſuch a 
were deſcended from that had been 
magiſtratus curules, i. c, ſuch as had appeared 
3 „ in a chariot with an ivory. 
ir, which at firſt were only the ædiles 
curules, the ptætors, cenſors, and conſul: ; 
upon holy-days, the preſſes were ſet open, 
and the ftatues ornamented and expoſed tg 
view, and when any of the family died, 
they were carried before the corpſe at the 
funeral ; the figures were dreſſed according to 
the quality of the perſons repreſented, and 
this was done to excite bravery and virtue in 
theirdeſcendants. The Athenians divided their 
mo ny nobility, farmers and tradeſmen ; 
the Greeks and Romans indulged the no- 
bles with great privileges, and to diftinguih 
them, the Greeks wore the figure of a grafl- 
hopper in their hair, and the Romans a half- 
moon upon their ſhoes z from theſe the cu{- 
tom of privilege and diſtinction is deſcended; 
it lies in the power of the prince to make 
him noble by place, name, or authority, 
who was deſcended but of poor owes 
when applied to the difpofition of the mind, 
means ſuch an one that acts upon honour: 
ble, juſt, and equitable principles, that ſcorns 
a mean or a baſe action, &c, and upon all 
oceafions, ſhews a find not to be ſwayed by 
corruption, bribery, or any undue influence 
— 2 this by ſome is called moral r- 
ity. | | 
NO'BLE (A.) great, generous, worthy, or 
1 _ c. alſo the rank ot 
degree of quality that gives names of ho- 
nour 'or om to perſons, as 2 lo 
duke, &c. ' 


NO'BLE (S.) a piece of old Eagliſp coin, ſop- 
poſed 61. 8 d. of the now current mo- 
ney ; allo a peer or nobleman. 

NO'BLEMAN (S.) a perſon that bears the d - 
tle or character of duke, marquis, earl, vil- 


count, or baron. 


. - Spirit of Nitre, is the ſtrongeſt aqua - ſo 
. uſed for diſſolving and ſeparating metals. 
NYTROUS (A.) any thing that is impregnated 

with, or full of nitre. 
NO (Part.) a'denial, fignifying ſometimes that 
u ching or matter is not as it has been related, 
. or _—_— and ſometimes a poſitive aſſer- 

Don that 1 will not do or vonſent to a mat 
— * f K 1 


NO'BLENESS (s.) grandeur, or greatnek d 
titles, * or behaviour ; alſo 
majefticalneſs of expreflion, &c. 

NO'BLE PARTS (S.) in Aaromy, are the 
vital or ipal internal parts of the body, 
ſuch as the heart, brain, and liver. 

NO'CENT (A.) guilty of ſome crime or mi- 
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NOCTAMBULA'TION (S.) a diſorder that 
© occaſions perſons to walk or go about in their 

ſleep, during which time they will open doors, 
windows, Ke. go upon the ridges of houſes 
and dangerous precipices, commonly without 


any hurt or inconvenience, vnleſs interrupted | 


by ſome unpaſſable place, or the over-offi- 

ciouſneſs of ſome perſon, and'this is frequent- 
done without putting on any other cloaths 
an ſuch as they lie in bed with. 

NOCTILU'CA (S.) any body or ching that 

ſhines in the night or dark, as all natural 
phoſphorus's, &c. will; alſo the artificial 
ones, being certain chymical preparations 
that exhibit light naturally of themſelves, 
without being expoſed to the light or air; 
there are great variety of theſe preparations, 
which are accordingly variouſly denominated, 
as the ſolid, the liquid, the aerial, &c, 

NOCTU'RNAL (A.) belonging to the night, 

NOCTU'RNAL or NOCTURLA'BE (S.) a 
mathematical inſtrument to find the motion 
of the north - ſtar about the pole. 

NOC TU RNAL-ARCH (S.) in Aftronomy, 
is that ſpace in the heavens which the ſun, 
moon, or ftars run through, from their ſet · 
ting to their rifing. 

NO'CTURNS or NOC TU RNALS (S.) the 
Roman Catholicks beſtow this name upon 
that part of the church-office or prayers, 
which they call alſo mattins, which are com- 
monly divided into three parts, portions or 


nocturns, becauſe they uſed to be ſung or per · 


only in the night, which is ſtill ob- 
ſerved in ſome cathedrals, where they fing 
their matting at midnight, in imitation of the 
primitive Chriſtians, who for fear of perſecu- 
tion, uſed to meet only in the night, which 
gave their adverſaries an opportunity to load 
and accuſe them with heinous crimes. 

NOD (V.) to fignify, take notice, or intimate 
ſomething by the motion of the head; alſo, 
to take a nap, Cr fall aſleep. 

1 (S.) a ſign, motion, or token made with 

e . 

NO'DDY (S.) a filly, fooliſh, idle, trifling, 
ignorant fellow 3 there is alſo a play, or 
game on the cards, called Knawe Noddy, in 


| which the knave of clubs is the commanding | ſeveral nations of 


card, 
NODE (S.) a knot, nooſe, or difficulty, from 
which it is hard to extricate one's ſelf; in 


Dialling, the ſtyle or cock, a hole in the} NO'MANCY (S.) a 


ceiling of the room, or pane of glaſs in a 
window, to make a dial on the floor, wall, 
ceiling, &c. with the Surgeons, it is a protu- 
beiance, occaſioned by a humour in the ten · 
dinous parts, ing from a fall, blow, 
or otherwiſe, which reſiſts if flirred, if preſſed 
_ fide js not diverted, nor can be turn- 


a 
NODES (S.) in Afronomy, are the points of in- 
terſection, or the orbit of the ſun, where the 
tract or courſe of the ſun, commonly called 
the ecliptick, and the orbits of the other 


NOM 


over the ecliptick aat of ſouthern inta nor- 
thern latitude, is called its nerth node ; and 
where it deſcends from north to ſouth, its 
ſouth nade, which change their places in the 
Zodiack like the planets, but contrary to the 
ſucceſſion of the ſigns ; yet thoſe of the three 
ſuperior planets moye inſenfibly, thoſe of the 
three inferior ones quicker, but thoſe of the 
moon, are what are chiefly taken notice 
_ gommenly called the Dragon's Head and 
# | 


intticacies, difficulties, ſwelli 
tous lumps. * 
NO Ds or NO DULUs (s.) a bag of ſuita- 
ble ingredients proper to ſome particular diſ- 
eaſe, put into beer cr wine, the tincture 
whereof the patient is to drink as a remedy 
or diet · drink. 2 
NO GGIN (S.) a ſmall pail or piggin ; alſo a- 
ny ſmall meaſure for ale, &c. , 
NOISE (S.) any great ſhout, ſound, ſquabble, 
cry, wrangling, ftrife, or quarrel. 
NOx SIN ESS (S.) of a diſpofition inclinable 
to quarrel, jangle, ſpeak loud, or be very 
troubleſome. 
NOTSOME (A.) ſtinking, loathſome, naſty, 
offenſive, 
\NOVSOMNESS (5.) loathſomneſs, offenſi ve - 
neſs, ſtinkingneſs, naſtineſs, &c. v* 
NOKES (S.) a ninny or fool, a wiſe-acre, or 
filly fellow. | 
NO'LI ME TANGERE (S.) in Medicine, 
is a ſort ofcanker in the face, eſpecially above 
the chin; there ariſes a tumour or uſcer a- 
bout the mouth and noſe, like an ulcerated 


ning, like a little pimple ; it remains a whole 
year, and ſo is leſs troubleſome and danger- 
ous than a canker, which gnaws and cats 
more in one day, than this diſtemper does in 
a month, which is the eſſential difference be- 
tween them; there is alſo a plant called by 
this name, from a fingular property of dart- 
ing out its ſeed when ripe, upon the firſt ap- 
proach af the hand to touch its pods, 
NO MAD ES (S.) a common name given to 
people formerly, who uſed 
to make it their buſineſs to feed, breed, and 
improve cattle, as the Tartars and Arabians 
now da. A 
tended divination or 
fortune-telling, by diſpoſition of let 
that forms a perſon's name. ' 
NO'MARCY (S.) the antient diviſion 
partition of Kgypt into particular diſtricts, 
and the officer that had the care and govern- 
ment of one of theſe divifions was called a 
nomarc h. 

NO MAs or NO MA (S.) the phyſician's 
name for a putrid ulcer, that feeds upon the 
glandulous parts of the mouth, attended 
ſometimes with a corroſion or corruption of 


Nanette chat have Latitude, croſs or cut one 


the bones. 
| NO/'MBLE 


} another, that a point where a planet paſſes 


NODO'SE or NODOUS (s.) full of knots, - 
or humo- 


| canker, which grows lowly at the begin- 


NON 


" NO'MBLES (8.) the entrails of a flog or deer. 
NO'MBRIL POINT (S.) in Heraldry, is the 
next below the feſs point,” or the center of 
the eſcatcheon ; ſuppoſing it to be divided 
into two equal parts below the feſs, the firſt 

2 37 is the nombril, and the lower the 


-NOME (s.) in Algebra, is any quantity what- 
ever with a fign affixed, either known, or 
ee or by which it is, or may be con- 
to another; and when connected, the 

whole is called a binomial, a trinomial, Ac. 
- NOMENCLA'TOR (S.) among the ci, Ro- 
mam, was a ſlave that ſtood ready to prompt 
the candidates for offices, places, &c. with 
fte names of the citizens or electors, that 
they might ſalute and ſolicit them by name, 
Wich was eſteemed a great mark of reſpect 
.. or eſteem. 


* ” 


 NOMENCLA'TURE (s.) is a colleQion of 


the moſt uſeful and neceſſary words of a lan- 
guage, digeſted under proper heads, and is the 

+ title of 2 ſchobl-book, which the beginners 
in the Latin tongue commonly learn. 

NO MINAL. (S.) ſomething that is not real, 
only imaginary or named ; alſo ſomething be 
longing or relating to a name. | 

"NO'MINALS (S.) a ſect of diſputants, that 
affirmed uni verſals were only names, and not 

things, and that to become learned, it is not 
ſufficient to have juſt and clear ideas of 

*» things, but it is likewiſe required to know 
the proper names of the genus and ſpecies of 
things, and to expreſs them clearly and pre- 


y. 

NO'MINATE (V.) to name, propoſe, offer 
© or appoint a perſon to diſcharge an office, or 
perform a buſineſs. if 
-NOMINA'TION (S.) a naming, propofing, 
+ ing, or appointing ; in Law, it is the 

-power A enting or appointing a clerk to 
' © @ patron of a benefice, for him to preſent him 
to the ordinary. 
NOMINATIVE CASE (s.) in Grammar, 
© nd in thoſe languages that vary the termina- 
Duons of their nouns, is that caſe that names 
or propoſes the ſubject that the verb ſignifies 
© © the action of, and ſo neceſſarily is antecedent 
in ſenſe and conjunction; this is properly no 
"eaſe itſelf, but rather the ſpring or fountain 
from whence the others flow. . 

KWOMO'GRAPHER (s.) a writer or collector 
© "of the law, whether civil or common. 
NOMPARE'IL or NONPARFIIL (S.) is 

any thing that eithercannot be matched at all, 
or at leaft it is very hard or difficult ſo to do, 
vpon which account, the Printers call a very 

- - ſmall-ſfized letter, which for notes and other 
nice purpoſes they uſe, by this name; and 

the ConfeFtoners have a pleaſant confection or 
.* "ſugar-plomb under this name; the Gardner: 
ba ve alſo a fruit under this name. | 
_ NON- ABILITY (S.) in Law, is an excep- 
tion taken againſt the plaintiff or defendant, 

e ſane cauſe, why by cangot commence 


NON 
a ſuit iß law, as premunire, outlawry, et- 
communication, an alien, 


NONAOGE (S.] all the time of a perſon's life, 
that is under the time the law has appointed 


for his becoming of age z as In ſome caſes, 
it is all under 14 years of age, and in other 
caſes, all under 21 yeors. | 
NONAGE'SIMAL DEGREE (S.) an Afr. 
nomical Term for the n netieth or higbeſt 
int or degree in the ecliptick. 
NO'NAGON (S.) a geometrical figure, con- 
ſiſt ing of nine des and angles. 
NON-APPEARANCE (S.) in Law, 2 de- 
fault in not appearing in a court of judicature 
when duly ſummoned, &c. by which a per- 
ſon may come under ſevere penalties for con- 
tempt, 1 
NONCE (Part.) purpoſely, defign-dly, wil. 
folly, &c. A 
NON CLAIM (S.) in Law, is the omitting 
or neglecting to make a perſon's c aim, er 
challenge his right within « time properly li- 
mited, which will either bar his right, c 
hinder his entry by deſcent. 
NON COMPOS MENTI15 (S.) one that is 
not ſound in mind or memory, of which the 
| . law makes four forts; firſt, the ideot, who 
from his nativity is perpetually infirm, 
not capable of reaſoning or diſtinguiſhing right- 
ly; fecondly, he that by ſickneſo, grief, 
or other accident, wholly loſeth his memory 
and underſtanding ; thirdly, a Junatick, or 
one that has ſometimes, and ſometimes has 
not his underſtanding z and laſtly, he that 
by his own vicious act, for a time depriveth 
himſelf of his memory, and underſtanding, az 
a drunkard, . &c. which laſt gives no privi- 
to him or his heirs. 
NON-CONFO'RMIST (S.) one that does not 
conſent to, or comply with, his company; 
but particularly onesthat does not comply 
with the preſent eſtabliſhed church of England 
in her diſcipline and ceremonies ; but this term 
is ſeldom or never applied to the Roman Ca. 
tholicks, but to. Proteflant Diſſenter s only, 
Pho agree in the peneral articles of faith. 
NON-CONFO RMT TV (S.) the act of not 
complying with the eſtabliſhed church, &c. 
NO'NCUPATIVE (A.) ſomething that u 
only nominal, or that has no other exiſtence 
| than in words or names; fo as a will that a 
perſon declares by word of mouth upon bis 
death-bed, without cauſing it to be reduced 
to writing, is by the lawyers called a noncu- 
pative will; ſome have appfied this word to 
articles of faith, declaring that Jeſus Chriſt 
as man, was God only noncupatively, or, not 
really, but in name only, | 
NONE (S.) one of the ſeven canonical houn 
in the church of Rome, which is about three 
in the afternoon 5 in the Primitive Church, 
this was the time for breaking their fafs 
upon faft-days, though ſome ſtretched it to 


night. 
N ſon, not any. 
ONE (Par) wen is ENTITY 


NSR NOR 


| -ENTITY (5.) an” exiflence only in the ſouth by the rivers Favency and the 
L- NIN Fe Celis about what has — Leſſer Ouſe, which parts it from Suffolk, on 
x real being · the welt by the Greater Ouſe, which parts 
4 NONES (S.) in the Roman Calender, are the it from part of Cambridgeſhire, and by the 
5 fifth days of the months January, Februdry, | Neve, which parts it from part of Lincola- 
w April, Fane, Auguſt, September, November, | ſhire; it is a large and populous country, ex- 
and December; and the ſeventh of Mach, rending from Yarmouth to Wiſbich, wiz. eaſt 
* May, Fuly, and Oct ber; theſe laſt four] and weſt, 50 miles, and from nurth to ſouth, 
Fi months having ſix days before the none, and} wiz. from Thetford to Wells, about 30; and 
the others only four, is 140 in circumference z it contains 3g 
* NONE- SUCH (8) that which has no equal, hundreds, 32 markes-towns, 71 villages, 
&c, or it is the £ng/1jþ tor nompareil z and] 660 parithes, and about 47,200 houſes, in 
* is applied variouſly, ſome times to a ſhip of which are computed 283,000 inhabitants; it 
* war, ſomet mes by the Floris to a curious] ſends 12 members to parliament ; The air is 
5 flower, &c. or various temperature, according as the ſoil 
* NON NATURALS (S.) in P+y ich, are thoſe] differs in the ſeveral parts of the county; in 
things both near and remote, that are fup- thoſe parts that are marſhy, boggy, and 
l. poſed to be the cauſe of diſcaſes, as bad ait, watry, it is aguiſh and unwholſome ; but 
meat, drink, too much labour, or too littie | © where it is fandy or clayey, it is pleaſant and 
ſleep, &c. healthy, filled with fruitful paſtures and ara- 
* NO'N-PLUS (S.) a full flop, or difficulty] ble fields, fine ſeats and gardens; the ſea- 
* that a perſon cannot get over, anſwer or] coaſts and rivers are well ſtocked with ex- 
a overcome. cellent fiſh of ſeveral ſorts ; it hath many 
NO'N-PLUS (V.) to ſtagger or ſet a perſon, | good harbours for ſhips, which occaſion much 
1 by propoſing too great a difficulty tv be an- trade; the chief are Lynn, Yarmouth, Wells, 
he ſwered or overcome. and Blaleney; the inland parts abound with 
* NON-RE'SIDENCE (S.) is the illegal ab-] pleaſant ſprings, and navigable rivers, eſpe- 
m ſence of a beneficed clergyman from his| cially the Ouſe. 
t- ſpiritual cure or ch rye. | NO'RMAL (A.) ſomething belonging to a 
f, NON-RE'SIDENT (s.) one who does not] ſquare or perpendicular. | 
ry | dwell, live, or reſide at the place where his NORMAL LINE (S.) is one that ſtands at 
or buſineſs calls him ; but eſpecially applied to right angles upon another, or is i 
23 a beneficed clergymun, who has the profits] to ſome other point or line. a 
ut of a living in the country, and lives in| NO'RMANS (S.) men of the north, a com- 
th London, &c, | mon name antiently, for all that inhabited 
” NON-SUIT (S.) a renouncing, dropping, or Norway, Denmark, and Sweden. 
ris letting a ſuit fall by che plaintiff, NORREY* or NORROY” (S.) a complimen- 
NO/N-SUIT (V.) to compel, cauſe, or force] tal name given to one of the principal he- 
ot a p.rſon to let a ſuit fall, drop, or diſcou- ralds of England, whoſe office is executed on 
73 tinue. FRE the north · lide of the river Trent, and means 
ly NOOK (S.) a corner, niche, or hiding-place 3 the northern king. 5 
14 in meaſuring land, it is the fourth · part ot NORTH (S.) one of the four quarters of the 
* vard-land. | wn world, which is known or diſtinguiſhed in 
4.5 NOON (S.) the middle time of the day, or | open plains, or on the ſea, by the pole ·ſtar. 
iy, when the ſun comes to the ſouth or meridian [NORTH-A*'LLERTON (S.) in the North. 
of any place, which we diſtinguiſh by the] Riding of Yorkfbire, ſeated near the Swoale ; 
ot hour of twelve, - _ it is a large borough-town, that returns two il 
5 NOO'NING (S.) any exerciſe or refreſhment | members to parliament, and hath a great f 
i done or taken at noon, or the middle time] market weekly on Wedneſday for horſes, | 
rce of the day. corn, cattle, &c, diſtant from London 176 { 
ta NOOSE (S.) is ſometimes taken for a gin, | computed, and 229 meaſured miles. 
his ſnare, cr trap laid for a perſon ; and ſorge- | NORTHA*MPTON (s.) was formerly the 
ced times only a fliding-knot made in a rope or | chief town in Northamptenſhire, to which ic 
wy cord, | gave name; but king Henry VIII. erecting 
| to NOOSE (V.) to entangle, embarraſs, trouble, Peterborougþ into a bithop's fee, and making 
riſt vex, or bring a perſon into difficu ties; inf it a city, gives that the preference; it is 
not the Cant Language, it means both to marry} pleaſantly ſeated on the Nyne, over which 
and to hang, . are two handſome bridges; it is walled in, 
un . NOP S.) the bird commonly called a bull-] and on an eminence on the weſtern fide is 
nes fin clk. * the remains of a large caftle, now gone to 
cb, "NOPE (S.) a blow or ſtroke upon the head or tuin; in the year 1675 it was almoſt totally 
afts pate. a deſtroyed by fire ; but was ſoon after rebuilt, 
ct NO'RFOLK (g.) js a maritime country, and | much handfomer than before, being one of | 
an illand of an elliptical form, bounded on] the beſt-built towns in this part of England, 
-- de north ang haſt by the Cern dcn, "| confilting chief of four "hirge and ſpatious i 
| fizis, 


\ 


| NOR 
Kreets, which all meet at £//-Sainrs church, 
. which is near the middle of the town ; it 
| Has 4 churches, 2 hoſpitals, and a charity- 
School; the great church, the town-hall, or 
Eſſiohs-houſe, the goal, and all the publie k 
| buildings far exceed any other country- town; 
It is a corporation, governed by a mayor, re- 
ecrder, 2 bailifis, 4 aldermen, 48 common 
© eouncil-men, a town-clerk, &c. it ſends 2 
members to parliament ; it has three mar. 
kets weekly on Wedneſday, Friday and Sa- 
turday ; diſtant from Londan 54 computed, 
and & meaſured miles. 
KNORTHA'MPTONSHIRE (s.) an inland 
county, fituate almoſt in the middle of Eng- 
Hand, of a very healthful air, and fat and 
rich ſoil, both for tillage and paſturage, yield- 
ing ftore of grain, and feeding large numbers | 
of theep, horſes, and cattle 5 it has been 
obſerved, there is leſs waſte ground in this, 
than in any other county in England ; the 
county is populous ; it is well-watered with 
Sivers and freſh ſtreams ; and though but a} 
fall county, yet it is divided into 20 hund- 
rede, which contain 11 market-towns, 326 
iſhes ; is about 120 miles ne 
» has about 24,800 houſes, many of 
which are noblemens and gentlemens feats, 
and 149,000 inhabitants; it ſends g mem- 


| bers to parliament. 


f KORTHERLY or NORTHERN (A.)that 


north part, or 
© quarter of the world. 

NORTHERN SIGN 65 in Aftronomy, are 

* the firſt fix figns, ſo called, becauſe de- 
eline from the equinoctial northward, 

NO'RTHING (S.) in Navigation, is the dif- 
ference of latitude a ſhip makes in failing to- 
wards the north pole. 

KO'RTHLECHE (s.) a ſmall town in Clan- 
sefter ſhire, governed by a bailiff and two con- 
ſtables ; the market is weekly on Wedneſ- 

day, the river Leche runs through it; diſtant 
| „ ee 68 computed, and 80 meaſured 
1m! „ 4 

NORTH LIGHT (S.) a meteor, which ap- 
pears in Greenland, commonly about the time 
of the new moon, and gives light to the 
whole country, though the meteor itſelf ap- 
pears only in the north; it moves from one 
place to another, leaving a ſort of miſt or 
cloud behind it, and continues till the ſun- 
beams hide it. | 


NORTHUMBERLAND (S.) a county of af 


ſharp and piercing air, much troubled with 
pinc froſts, boiſterous winds, and 
noms ; to remedy the inconvenieney w 1 
x » e ee ee 
quantity of ſea-coals ; l in general 
3s but ungrateful, being very rough, hilly, 
and hard to be manured, but beſt towards 


the ſea, having plenty of ſea-weed, which 


makes a good manure ; it is = maritime nor- 
thern county, bordering upon Scotland, of a 


NOR 


1 the wideſt part of the Tyne, on the eaſt-Gde 


by the German ocean, and on the weft with 
part of Cumberland and the Tweed, which 
parts it from Scor/and ; it is a pretty large 
county, being about 155 miles in circum- 
ference, divided into '6 wardſhips, contain. 
ing 46 pariſhes, 13 market-towns, 22,740 
houſes, and about x36,000 inhabitants ; it 
ſends 8 members to parliament. 
NORTHWARD (A.) that leads or goes to 
the north. p 

NO'RTHWICH (S.) in Chefbire, famous fox 
making of falt, which is of a ſtronger nz. 
ture, though not ſo white a colour, as the 
ſalt of other Wiches ; it is a very antient 
town, and has a market weekly on Friday; 
its being near the middle of the county, oc, 
cations the juſtices and other gentlemen to 
meet here frequently, for the diſpatch of pub. 
lick buſineſs ; diſtant from Londen 132 com- 

ted, and 160 meafured miles. 

NO'RWICH (S.) a biſhop's ſee, and a city 
and county of itſelf, and metropolis of the 
county of Norfolk, ſeated near the conflux of 
the Winſder and Yare ; it is a very antient 


the county, upon the fide of an h 

compaſſed 45 deep diteh, and a flint · ſtone 
wall, 3 miles in circumference, begun in 
1294, and finiſhed in 1309, but is now go- 
ing faſt to decay ; it was at firſt beautificd 
and defended by 40 towers; it has 12 gate 
for entrance, and five bridges over the Yare, 
which runs through the city ; it is computed 
at 3060 houſes, and 50,000 inhabitants, out 
of whom is formed a regiment of ſoldiers, to 
be always ready for its 3 the river 
being navigable, there is a conſtant traffick 
between this city and Yarmouth, &c. belides 
the cathedral which is a very fine building, 
the other churches and chapels are about 32; 
the duke of Norfol&'F and the biſhop's ; 
1 r built — an high hill in the mid 

city, is ſurrounded by a 

ditch, over which is a firong 19 2 
arch whereof is of an extraordinary bigneſs 
this caſtle is now gone to decay and uſed for 
the county goal ; near it ſtands the fhire- 
houſe, which is very handſome ; the town- 
hall ſtands in the market - place; the Guild- 
Hall was formerly a monaſtery of Benedi&ine 
monks ; the Bridewell is built of flint-ftons, 
ſquared, ſo curiouſly wrought, that no mortar 
appears j the market-croſs is a fine piazea, 
built very lofty of free · ſtone ; the houſes, in 
general, are new-built and handſome, which 
by the pleaſant intermixtures of trees and 
gardens, renders it exceeding agreeable ; the 
corporation is governed by a mayor, recorder, 
ſteward, 2 ſheriffs, 24 aldermen, 60 com- 
mon - council, town-clerk, and under officen; 
the mayor is yearly elected by the free men on 
May Day, out of the aldermen, aud ſwom 
in with great pomp and ſolemnity the 23d & 


nal form, hounds on the fouth with 


4 
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Ju ſallowing ; che ſheriffi a 


city, ſituate towards the 228 | 
en- 
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NOT 


thoſe the laſt Tueſday in Auguf, one by the 
court of aldermen, the other by the free- 
men, and ſworn on Michaelmas- Day follow- 
ing ; the inhabitants both of this place and 
the neighbouring parts, ae almoſt all em- 
ed in ſpinning, weaving, &c. ſtockings, 
ys, ſerges, ſhalloons, and other worſted 
ſtuffs ; here are three markets kept weekly, 
on Wedneſdays, Fridays and Saturdays, which 
laſt is exceeding large ; this place ſends two 
members to parliament ; diſtant from London 
go computed, and 109 meaſured miles. 
NOSE (S.) the protuberant part of a 2 
face, which is the common organ the 
ſenſation of fmelling, in which there are two 
z or ings, divided by a thin bone or 
Pit called the noſtrils; that are the vehicles 
of conveying the various odours to the com- 
mon ſenſory in the brain. 
NOSE (V.) to impoſe upon, affront, or pro- 
voke a perſon openly, or to his 
NO'SE-GAY (S.) a parcel of flowers, ſweet- 
herbs, &c. tied together to ſmell to; alſo 
any thing that gives a fragrant ſmell. 
NO'SEL or NO'ZZEL (S.) the hollow part 
of a candle-ſtick, made to hold the candle, 


c. 

NO'STRILS (S.) the hollow cavities that are 
on each ſide of the noſe, 

NO'STRUM (S.) a ſecret in any art or ſcience 
whatever, but more particularly * of re- 
cipes in phyfick, for the cure of particular 

diſte 


mpers. | 
ou (Part.) much the ſame with No; which 


NO'TABLE (A.) ſomething of re- 
mark or obſervation, very remarkable ; alſo 
the wiſe and judicious management of an 
affair by a perſon of ſkill, prudence, and 


care. 
NO'T ABLENESS (S.) remarkableneſa, extra- 
ordinarineſs ; alſo ability, good conduct, or 


management. 

NO'TARY (S.) a perſon that formerly took 
notes, heads, or hints of bargains, contracts, 
c. and delivered copies to the ſeveral 3 
but they now fignify little, but in caſes of 
trade where they are made uſe of, to be pub- 
lick witneſſes to contracts, proteſting of bills 
of exchange, &c. in the foreign courts of 
law, there are officers under this name ſtill, 
though they are now differently employed to 
what they originally were. 

NOTA'TION (S.) the marking or diſtinguiſh- 
ing any thing by writing, &c. and in Aritb- 
metick _— I, it is the writing down 
any number or quantity with proper figures 
or letters, &c. | 

NOTCH (S.) a dent or piece broke or cut out 
of the edge of a knife, razor, &c. or out of 
a tally or other board ; an indention in the 
edges of flowers, leaves, &c. 

VOTE (s.) ſometimes fignifies a ſhort bill un 

| Ger a perſon's hand for a ſum of money ; and 


NOT 

ſomething ſuppoſed to be difficult in ſcience, 
hiſtory, &c. commonly wrote in the margin 
or bottom of a page, that the text may be 
ſcen and conſulted at the ſame time; alſo a 
perſon of fame or reputation for ſomething 
extraordinary or valuable. | 

NOTE (V.) to obſerve, take notice, fee 
down, or memorandum ; in Trade, it is to 


1 exchange is not duly accepted 
or paid. 8 
We Fee in Law, po He bebo 
made chirographer court 
before it Bowery | 5 gt 
NOTES (S.) in Mufick, are eertain marks or 
characters, by which both the compoſer and 
performer expreſs the ſeveral tones that are 
defigned in the compoſition ; and theſa are 
commonly wrote upon five lines with addi- 
tional ones added, as occafion may require, or 
elſe with the cliff changed ; ſometimes 
mean memorandums taken of any thing 
done, or to be done. 
2 (S.) a non-entity, or negation of 


being, 

NO'TICE (S.) advice, information, know- 
* ledge, obſervation, &c. . 
NOTIFICA'TION (S.) an adviſing, inform- 
ing, or making 
NO TIF (V.) to declare, make known, tel , 
inform, &c. 
NO'TION 65 an imagination or ſuppoſition 

that ſomething is, or is not, according as it 
has been repreſented ; and this is ſometimes 
called clear or diſtin, and ſometimes ob- 
ſcure and inadequate, according as it is cir- 
cumſtanced, 

Common Notions, certain axioms or receiv - 
ed truths, which ſome affirm are innate. 
NO'TIONAL (A.) imaginative, ſomething be- 

longing or pertaining to a notion or 
NOTO'RIOUS (A.) plain, open, evident, 
} manifeſt; alſo wicked, profane, &c. 
NOTO'RIOUSNESS or NOTORTETYTS.} 
undeniableneſs, plainneſs, demonſtrativeneſ z 
alſo wickedneſs, &c. 

NOTTINGHAM (S.) the chief town of Mar- 
tingbamſbire, pleaſantly fituated upon the ſteep 
aſcent of a ſandy rock, and plentifully ſupplied 
with all the neceſſaries of life ; the ſoreſt of 
Sherwood, which lies on the north fide of it, 
ſupplying the inhabitants with firing, and the 
river Trent with plenty of fiſh on the weſt fide 
ſtands a caſtle upon an exceeding high rock ; 
this town was antiently of great note, and 


the times ha „ being by the revengeful 
diſpoſition of Robert earl of Ferrers and Dar- 
by, burnt down, the inhabitants killed, and 
their goods divided among his ſoldiers 3 it is at 
preſent the county town, where the goal is, 
and where the aflizes are held ; contains 3 
pariſhes, and as many ſtreets of good houſes 3 
it is a corporation, governed by a mayor, re- 
Anme, 


| has gone through various difterent ſcenes, av 


. 


| corder, 6 


take a publick notary to be a witneſs, that a 


Tcocogers, 2 ſherifts, 2 
5 chamberlains p 


NOV 
chamberlzins, a common- council, &c, the 
Trent is made navigable up to the town, over 
which is a very large ſtone bridge, conſiſting 

of 19 wide arches; but the town does not | 
carry on any extraordinary trade; it ſends 2 
members to parliament, and has three mar- 
kets weekly on Wedneſday, Friday and Sa- 

Turday ; diftant from Londen 97 computed, 
and 124 meaſured miles. as 

NO'TTINGHAMSHIRE (S.) is an inland 
county, bounded on the north and horth- welt 

Yorkſbire, on the eaſt by Lincolnſhire, on 
fouth by Leiceſterſhire, and on the weſt 

by the river Eriſb, which parts it from D4r- 
_byſpire; its form is oval, and from Finingley 
in tbe north part, to Steanford in the ſouth, 
z about 38 miles; and from Teverſall in the 
weſt, to Beſlborp in the eaſt, is but about 19 
miles ; the circumference is computed at 110 
_ miles ; the air is vety pleaſant and wholſome, 
and the ſoil either ' ſandy or clayey, and very 
fruitful both in corn and graſs ; and beſides it 
i well furniſhed with water, wood, and canal | 


coal; here is a fort of ſtone that grows in, | 
this county fofter than alabaſter, but being | 


burnt, makes a plaiſter exceeding hard, which 


" n often uſed to floor their rooms with, and] 


when ſpread and dry is as hard as, any com- 


mon ſtone, and looks as if the whole floor, 


though ever ſo large, was one entire ſtone, 
© without any cracks, ſhakee, or joints; it is 
divides into 8 hundreds, in which are 9. mar- 
ket-rowns, 168 pariſhes, 17,554 houſes, and 
about 105,006 inhabitants; it ſends 8 mem- 
| bers to parliament, _ | 
 NOTWITHST A'NDING (part.) neverthe- 
lefs, sTthough, yet, &c. | 
 NOVA'TIONS (S.) in the Civil Law, is the 
change or alteration of an obligation, ſo that 
it is deſtroyed or 


done ; allo the transferring an obligation from 
| to another. 15 


one 
| WO'VEL (A.) new, lately invented, made, or 


found 
NO'VEL (8) a pleaſant, ingenious ſtory, in 
Which relater dreſſes up an invention of 


Dis own as a real fact, with all the embelliſn- 


ments of art, to render it agreeable and in- 
ſructive; in Lat it is a term uſed for the 
conſtitutions of ſeveral emperors, 

NOVEL ASSIGNMENT (S.) in Law, in 
2 action of treſpaſs, is an aſſignment of 
time, place, &c. in a declaration, more par- 
- vicularly than it was in the wWrit. 

WKO'VEL DISSEISIN (S.) the name of a writ. 
© that the hw allows to one who is ejected 
N out of his land or tenement in time of 


. PEACE. ; 

NOVELIST (S.) an admirer of new things 

or changes, a news-monyer or intelligencer. 

WO'VELTY or NO'VELNESS (S.) fome- 
thing bew or different from the common road, 
vn innovation or change. 


ko... Ma 


annihilated, or the entering | 
into a new obligation to take off a former | 


N O. 


+ year, according to the law account, and the 


' eleventh according to the vn/gar or common 
; account 3 the Painters repretent this month 
dy a man cloathed in a robe of changeable 
+ green and black, his head adorn:d with a 
garland of olive-branches with fruit, ho ding 
in his right-hand the fign Sagitrary, and in 
his left ternips and parſ ips. 
NOVEMSILES (S.) among the o/d Romany, 
| were a ſpecies of gods juſt made, or heroes 
lately dead, and admitted among the number 
of the gedsz ſome affirm they were the gods 
| of the kingdoms or provinces newly conquer. 
ed, to which they offered ſacrifices to get 
their favour. SETS 
NOUGHT (S.) ſometimes means the charac. 
ter O in Arithmetick ; and ſometimes refers 
; to the quantity of any thing whereof no part 
is remaining, the fame with nothing, 


NO'VICE (5,) ſometimes means a filly igno. 


rant fellow, a young artiſt or beginner, in 
any buſineſs or affair; 
Church, thoſe religious were called novices 
that were in a fate of probation, of which 
there were ſeyeral forts ; ſome came without 


— — 


their habit, a8 laicks and ſecular clergy, and 


ſome with it, who had been monks in other 
places, either in foreign mona ſſeries, or in 
cells belonging to the capital abbey; at pre- 
ſent, the novices among the jeſuits, let them 
be men of what cond tion and quality ſoever, 
at their coming into the coLepes, are «bliges, 
as they call it, to forſake the world, to deny 
themielves, to throw up their eſtates, leave 
their parents and friends, and perfectly diſen- 
gage themſelves from a ſecular life, to mor- 
tily the fleſh with ſevere diſcipline, to be im- 
plicit in their obedience, and never to cenſure 
their ſuperiors 3 and the better to underſtand 
the manner and 'extent of their obedience, 
they have pictures in their ſtudies, to infirutt 
them by way of emblem; in the middle 
whereot there is a boy drawn in a ſtooping 
poſture, with a piece of timber upon his 
ſhoulders, with this motto, Fortiter, upon 
it ; he has likewiſe a harp in his hand, to 
intimate the cheerfulneſs of bis ſubmiſſion; 
upon his right-hand, there is a puppy dog in 
a rifing poſtute, to fignify the expedition of 
his obedience ; his breaſt is open, to intimate, 
that his ſuperiors have both his heart and his 
body at their ſervice ; his mouth is ſhut, and 
his ears ſtopped, &c. ' 
NOVTCIATE (S.) the time that a perſon is 
under apprentiſhip, &c. in the church of 
Rome, it is the time of trial for a young c- 
ligious 1 z and ſometimes means the place 
or houſe where they are inſtructed. 
NOUN (S.) in Grammar, is either the name 


| of the thing, or the name of the quality, kind, 


or ſort of the thing; the firſt are called ſub- 
ſtantives, the latter adjetives. 


NOU'RISH (V.) to feed, ſupport, keep, maig- | 


tain, provide for, take care of, &c. 
„ee cn #8 © NOU'RISHING 


17 


NOVEMBER (s.) the ninth month of the: 
s 1 g { 


1 


in the Primitive 


NUM 

NOU'RISHING (8 the act of feeding, ſup- 
porting; . providing for, or taking care of. 

NOU'RISHMENT (S.) food, warmth, &c. 
any thing that feeds, comforts, revives, &c. 

NOW (part.) inſtantly, immaliately, exiſt- 
ing at this time. 

NOX (s.) the Latin name for the night ; and 
alſo of a goddeſs - worſhipped by the ancients, 
as bearing the ſupream command in theſe 
lower regions, being called the mother of 
love, deceit, old age, death, fleep, dreams, 
complaint,. fear and darkneſs ; the cock was 
offered to her in ſacrifice, and the was paint- 
ed in black hair, with a garland of poppies 
round her head ; her chariot was drawn with 
black horſes, ſurrounded with ſlars, holding 
in her arms two boys taking their reſt, one 
black, — other — the latter fignify ing 

vo xious (A.) burtful, offenfive, miſchiev- 
ous, dangerous, &c. 

N0'XIQUSNESS (S.) hurtfulneſe, offenfive- 
neſs, miſchievouſneſs, &c. 

NU'CLEUS(S.) in Aftronomy, is the body of 
a comet, by ſome called the head ; this term 
is ſometimes applied to the central parts of 
the earth; in Archite&ure it is the middle 
part of the flooring of the antients, conſiſting 
of cement, "which they put between a lay or 
bed of pebbles, cemented with the mortar, 
made of lime and ſand, 1 , 

NV DDLE (V.) to walk or go along baſtily, 
in a ſeeming careleſs poſture. 


NUDE (A.) bare, naked, unc loathed, &c. 


NUDE CO'NTRACT (S.) in Lato, is where 
a perſon makes a promiſe to another of ſome- 
thing, without any apparent reaſon ot conſi · 
deration. 

NUDE MATTER (S.) is a naked allegation 
of ſomething done, to be proved only by wit- 
deſs, and not by record, or other ſpecialty in 
writing under ſeal. 

NU'DIES (S.) with the Surgeons, are tents or 

dipt into ointment, for ſores or diſ- 
caſes in the womb or privities. 

NU'DITIES (S.) are ſometimes taken for the 
privities of men and women, and ſometimes 
hgnifies any thing or part naked or uncloath- 
ed, eſpecially with the Painters. 

NU'GATORY (A.) vain, fooliſh, ſilly, trifling. 

NULL (A.) out of date, void, of no force, 
value, or obligation. 

NULL (S.) the peg-hale made by a boy's 


ca 6 WW 

NULLor -NU'LLIFY. (v.) to peg or make 
holes in a board, &c. with the ſteely end or 
point of what children call a caftle-top ; alſo 
to make an inſtrument or obligation void, or 
of no force ; to cancel a bond, leaſe, &c. 

NULLIFIDIAN + (s.) an unbeliever, or onc 
of no faith or perſuaſion in teligion. 

NULLITY-(S.) the condition or ſtate of be- 
ing null, void, or cancelled-'; - 1 © 

NU"MBBR (S.) thoſe words or figures which 
expreſs how many there are of any thing - 

NUMBER (V.] to expreſs how many there 


* — 


a NUM 
em ef any thing, really or imaginarily, and 
this either in words, characters, or figures. 


computation or arithmetick, and ſometimes 
barely and 
lar quantity : Artiſts have given theſe latter 


ones various names, according to the proper- 


ties diſcovered in them; ſome they call fimi- 
lar plain numbers, from their agreement with 


others they call prime, fimple, or inc ompo- 
fite, becauſe they can be meaſured or divided 
by no other number but themſelves and —_ 
without leaving a remainder ; and by the 
way it is to be noted, that theſe muſt always 
be odd numbers, becauſe all even ones may at 
leaft be halved or divided by two; ſome are 
called compound or compofite numbers, becauſe 
they may be made or compoſed by the conti 
nual multiplication of other numbers, as well 
as the continual addition of units; which will 
; produce any number whatever; and fince 


in an equation that ſtand alone in figures only 
without any letter adjvined, are called an ab- 
ſolute number; and fo there are ſpherical 
numbers, Cc. —Alſo the fourth book of Mc-:- 
ſes ſo called; ſome of the Jews call it Faje- 
dabber, which is, and be ſpoke 5 others call it 
Bemiddebar, that is, in tbe deſart, becauſe 
it gives an account of the 1/raclites travelling 
in the wilderneſs; the Greeks, Latins, Ce. 
Numbers, upon account of numbering the 
people, and the Lewites, in the three firſt 


NU MERABLE (A.) any thing that may be 
numbred or counted. / 


NUMERAL (A.) ſomething pertaining or 


belonging to numbers. 
NU'MERALor NU"MERICAL ALGEBRA 
(S.) is that which was antiently called the 
art of Coffick Numbers, or that algebra that 
was wrought by figures without letters. 
NU'MERAL LETTERS or NU"MERALS 
(S.) ſuch as are made uſe of to expreſs num 
ders, as C for 100, V for 5, D for 500, &. 
NUMERA'TION (S.) a numbering 3 and in 
Arithmetick,is called the firſt rule, being that 
which teaches both how to order and _ 
numbers regularly, and alſo expreſs 
| value both in words and writing. 
NU'MERATOR (S.) one who reckons, num- 
bers, or accounts, an arithmetician, an au- 
ditor, &c. in that part of arithmertick that 
treats of broken numbers, commonly called 
the doctrine of fractions, the numerator is 
that which expreſſes how many parts of ſome 
V» bole ſum or thing are expreſſed or dehgned 
by the number wrote down uppermoſt or 
above another, and generally with a line 
drawn between them, thus, 3, where the 


; 7 
| expreſſion is three fourth parts of ſotne whole 


thing. ' : v 4 
NU'MERICAL (A.) ſomething belonging 0 
4 number; 


NU MRERS (S.) ſometimes means the art of 
fimply the expreſſion of a particu 


the geometrical figures of the fame name 3 


the frequent uſe of algebra, thoſe quantities g 
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or thing. . 

NU*MEROUS (A.) a great many, very fruit- 
ful or abounding, , often. 

NU*'MEROUSNESS (S.) abundance, plenty, 
— of ber | 


' . num . r , 
NU NME (A.) made ſtiff or motionleſs with | 


cold, or rendered dead or without feeling by 
: „ &c. 


NUMNESS (S.) aeg, deadnels, ce. thro" | 


- cold, pinching, ſqueezing, &c. 


NUMPS or NUM-SCULL (S.) a filly, fool- | 


. iſh, ignorant perſon. 
NUN (S.) a woman that retires from the 
' into a gy and there, by 


fol vows, to live unmar- 
- ried, under pretence of devoting herſelf to 
- God's immediate ſervice. | 


NU'NCHION: (s.) a meal between the ſet 
time of dinner and ſupper ; or a piece out of 
the cup board that boys get as ſoon as they 

come from ſchool. 

NU'NCIATURE (s.) the office of a nuncio. 

NU'NCIO (S.) a meſſenger, ambaſlador, or 


- miniſter ; but is ſeldom applied to any hy 


... thoſe ſent from the Pope. 
"'NUNCUP'ATION (S.) a declaring, publiſhing 
- or ſolemnly affirming any thing in due form, 
as the laſt will or teſtament of a perſon, be- 
fore proper witneſſes, &c. 
NUN-EA'TON (s.) in Warwickſbire, an in- 


different town, whoſe market is weekly on] 


Saturday; diftant from London 8 2 computed, 
and 100 meaſured miles. 
NU/NNERY (S.) a convent or cloiſter for 
women of nuns onl f 


NU'PTIAL (A.) 3 belonging to a 
w . 


- marriage or L 
NURSE (S.) a woman that makes it her bu- 
Midels to attend fick people, or breed up and 
| ta ke care of young children. 
_ «NURSE (V.) to look after, or take care of 
aged, » lame, or other infirm perſons, 
"and young children; alſo to feed, nouriſh, or 
improve flowers, plants, &c. | 
NURSERY (S.) among Women, is ſometimes 
applied to the room. or chamber ſeparated on 


- purpoſe for the bringing up of young children, 

&c. and ſometimes it means the child itſelf; | 
with the Gardeners, it means a place where | 
they cultivate and raiſe young trees, in order | 


- to tranſplant them into other peoples gar- 
. dens, &c, and ſometimes it means a ſchool, 
college, or univerſity, where youth: are edu- 
' cated, &. 
NURTURE (S.) inſtruction, education, ad- 
vice, direction, counſel, &. 
NU'SANCE (S.) any thing that is offenſive, 
hurtful, or prejudicial; the Lawyers call 
- writs granted upon theſe occaſions, treſpaſſes, 
UT (S.) any thing that is contained within 
e that is brittle, or may be ea- 
Wr 8 2.8 filberd, cheſnut, walnut 
Aren 


'alfo any particular or individual | 


** 


— 


ũ Dn * ES * * 


NU'T 
brought 


. debauchery, inf 


NTM 
other things, as the folid part of a calf", 
— —— 
to faſten locks, &c. 

MEG (S.) an aromatick nut or ſpice 
from the Eaft- Indies, very much 
man 


greeniſh film, within which is what we call 
the nutmeg, and is the kernel or fruit ; the 
whole commerce of nutmegs is in the hands cf 
the Dutch Eaft- India company; it is report. 
ed that the deyouring the nutmey when 
ripe, give it back whole by ſtool, and that 
thus falling to the ground, beſmeared with 
viſcous matter, it takes root, and fo grow 
till it produces the tree. 


NU*TRIMENT (S.) food or nouriſhment of 


any ſort or kind, whether ariſing from focd 


or warmth, &c. 


NUTRITION (S.) a natural increaſe, where- 


by that which continually decays of any cer- 


poreal ſubſtance, is repaired by proper ſupplics 
and convenient nouriſhment. | 


NUTRITIOUS or NU'TRITIVE (A.) d 


an agreeable nature, fitted to feed, nouriſh, 
or ſuſtain, or fi things in their proper 
or natural ftate, by. repleniſhing thoſe parts 
that by labour, &c. are weakened or wor 


NU'ZZLE (V.) to hide or bury the head in 


warm, ſoft, comfortable place, as a young 


child does in his nurſe's boſom. 
NYCTE'LIA (S.) feaſts in honour of Bacchu:, 


ſo called, becauſe they were celebrated in the 
night; theſe feaſts were kept every thre 

rs in the beginning of the ſpring, by tbe 

t of flambeaux, at which time riotvu 
drinking, accompanied with all manner df 
and impurity, was 
practiſed to ſuch a degree, that the Roman: 
were forced to forbid them, upon account cf 
Ry e 


NY'MPHA (s.) the thin, ſmall ſxin that in- 


ſets are incloſed in, both while they are in 
the egg, and after. they have undergone ſome 
viſible transformation ; alſo little pieces af 
fieth in a woman's privities 3 alſo a bollou- 
neſs or void ipace in che nether lip. 


NY MPHAEUM (S.) publick baths in. the 


.city of Rome, in number, which were 
foun - —_ nd _—_— : — 
; 2 c L 
of — 5 ſome remains of one of thef 
baths are ſtill to be ſeen between Naples ane 
Mount Veſuwius in Italy; it is a ſquare boik- 
ing, all. of marble, has only one gate of en- 


trance, which leads down by. ſome Reps to 3 
large grotto, paved with marble of divers co- 
ours ; the walls are all covered with ſbel- 
work. in g curious. manner, repreſenting ibe 
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| OAF 
twelve months of the year, and the four car- 
dinal - virtues 3. the water of à curious foun- 
tain, at the entry of the grotto, fillsa canal 
that ſurrounds the place, which is adorned 
with the | ſtatues and pictures of divers 
nymphs, and abundance of other pleaſant 
res, X 
vf MPHES (S.) heathen goddeſſes, that the 
have fei to be the daughters of 
Oceanus and Tbetis, and made them to pre- 
Gde over the rivers, ſprings, lakes, and ſeas ; 
they were diſtinguiſhed into Nereiges and 
Natades ; the firſt took care of the ſea- 
waters and the latter of rivers, fountains, 
Ke. they gave alſo the name of nympbs to 
the country deities 3 their Dryades and Ha- 
8 7 of foreſis; their 
ape, nymphs of the meadows and groves; 
and their Oreades, nymphs of the moun- 
tains z the Greeks and Pbænicians called 
the ſouls of perſons deceaſed by this name, 
believing that the ſouls of the dead wander- 
od about the places, where they had taken 
their - greateſt delight, whilſt they were 
to their bodies, which was the firſt 
reaſon of introducing the facrificing in groves, 
and. under great trees, as: being ſup- 
to be the haunts of departed ſouls ; 
and ſo the Greeks imagined their fore-fathers, 
the antient inhabitants of the country, who 
formerly lived in woods, &c. were become 
Dryades, thoſe that inhabited mountains 
Oreades, and the dwellers. by the. ſea-ſhore 
Nereides, and thoſe. that lived by or near 
fountains, rivers, Ac. Naiads. 


0 


Ire and 
the fourth vowel; it was formerly uſed as a 
numeral letter, for the number eleven, and 
when marked with a daſh, thus, U, it ſtocd 
for eleven thouſand 3 among the Lib, this 
letter at the beginning, or before the name of 
a family is a character of dignity, as the 
0 Neals, O Briens, Cc. are confiderable fa- 


commonalty z this letter is like wiſe uſed as 


| 


A 


O 
| OAK. (8.) a large timber. tee, of which 
thoſe of the, Egli growth... are. muſt 
and 


durable and firong, for ſhip-bui 


other heavy ſervices ; the foreign oaks, 


when ſawn into planks of proper thickneſs, 
| oe 2 we call wainſcotti princi- 
pally uſed by the cabinet- makers and joyners 
for the inſide of ' churches, — — 
houſes, &c. from the natural ſtrength and 


duration of this wood, the tree is become 


the emblem of ſtrength, virtue, conſtancy, 
long life, &c. | 


OA'KAM or OA'KUM (S.) among Sailors, | 


is old ropes, &c. untwiſted, and ſo pulled out 
into flax or hemp again; alſo tow, flax, or 
hemp, being ſo employed about a ſhip, is 
called white cakum, which is uſed to drive 
into the ſears, and all other parts where 

vater is ſuppoſed or ſuſpected to come in er 
through. 

OAK BALLS, APPLES, or CONES (S.) a 
fort. of galls or excreſcencies, that naturally 
grow out of the oak. 

OA'KEN (A.) any thing made of oak, or 
ſomething bclonging or appertaining to an 


oak. ; 
OA'KHAM or OKE'HAM (S.) fituate in the 
pleaſant valley of Catmouſe, and though it 


is not large, yet it is county-town of 


Rutlandſire, where, the aflizes and ſeſſions 
are held; the buildings whereof are pretty 
good, eſpecially the church, free-ſchool, 
and hoſpital 3 the caſtle is gone to decay, 
and is now uſed for holding the affizes 
in, &c. its weekly market on  Saturda 
is pretty. well ſerved with proviſions 3 diſ- 
tant from . London 68 computed, and 94 
meaſured miles. | 
OA'KHAMPTON or OKE'HAMPTON 
(S.) in Devonſbire, a large borough-town, 
that ſends two members to parliament, and is 
governed by a mayor, butgeſſes, recorder, &c. 
hath a very good market fur proviſions week 
ly on Saturdays ; diſtant from Londen 360 
computed, and 193 meaſured miles. 
OAR (S.) an inſtrument wherewith watermen 
| and others row boats, galleys, &c. alſo an 
inſtrument for brewers to math their malt 


with. 


OARS (S.) a boat rowed with two men, for | 


which paſſengers, upon the river of Thames, 
pay double the price of thoſe boats that are 
rowed but by one 'man, which though they 
are the ſame boats that were rowed by two 


an interjection of admiration, calling, defir- 
» derifion, and indignation ; among the 
tents, it was the — or ſym- 
bol of eternity ; among Us, as well as a- 
tly wrote and as" in 

le, &c not pronounced, 1 


people, Ke. 
OAF (S.) a fooliſh, filly, ignorant wench, or 
22551 
5 . fooliſh, i t, &c, 
OA'FISHNESS (S.) foolifhnets, Ae. 


pair of bands, are called ſcuilers, when row- 
ed by only one. 

OATH (S.) is a folemn appeal to Almighty 
God, defiring his mercy and ion no 
otherwiſe, than the matter or thing affirmed, 
is true or falſe ; and when this is done in 
open court, or before a magiſtrate, appointed 
for that purpoſe, where a perſon is called to 

ive evidence, &c. it is called a legal oath ; it 
is alfocalleda corporal oa b, becauſe the per- 
fon layeth his hand upon ſome part of the 

42 | * ſeriptute, 


* 
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* | 
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' fcripture, and alſo kiſfeth the book, the ws 
- © efteerfiing it the beſt way of coming at the 
truth, and appoints this phraſe, So belp me 
Sad, to be the condufion, thereby intimat- 
+ "ng, that the ſwearer ſhall pawn his exp&ta- 
tion of "God's blefling in this life, and of eter- 
mal alvation in the life to come, upon the 
truth of what he ſwears; ſometimes it means 
' - a vow or firm reſolution to ſome- 
thing, as living chaſtly and ng, like the 
nuns und Friars ; all profane and falſe ſwearing 
js very ſtrictly forb d both in the Old and 
New Teftament ; as is alſo ſwearing by any 
- falſe Gods, c. but when the neceffity or 
” occafion "requires, we may innocently and 
Jawfully fwear and take an carb by the true 
God, br the maintenance or diſcovery of the 


truth. 
OA T-MEAL (+) flour or meal made of oats 
threſhed, cleanſed, and ground. you 
OATS'{S.) a ſmall ſort of corn or grain to 
. feed horſes with, and ſometimes uſed to make 


bread. 
OA*ZINESS or OO*ZINESS (S.) muddinefs, 
- Aiminefs, &c. 99 
QA'ZY or OO (A.) ſoſt, * ſlithy, 
© mixed — earth and water, of the conſiſ- 
tence of batter for pudlings* © 
OBDU*RACY or OBDU'R ATENESS (S.) 
_Mubborneſs, wilfulneſs, obſtinacy, inflexi- 
Orr (a.) obfitnite N "wi 
DURA A. „ hari il- 
ful, ſtubborn, &c. , — 
OBEDIENCE or OBE'DIENTNESS (S) 
the fubmitting to, or complying with the or- 
„ laws, or commands of anbther; and 
is of two forts or kinds, viz, acti ue, where 
Fornething is done, and paſſive, where ſome- 
"Thing that ſeems grievous or troubleſome is 
| without refiſting or repining at the 
© puthority that impoſes or commands the 
thing or law ſubmitted to. 
OBE'DIENT or OBEDIE'NTIAL (A.) du- 
© tiful, ſubmiſſive, complying, yielding, or 0- 


ng. 
ol Axen (S.) bowing, or paying reſpect 
to a perſon, a „or reverence, 
-O'BELISKS (S.) in Arcbitecłure, are quadran- 
_ . gulr pyramids, very tall and ſlender, raiſed 
d an ornament in ſome publick place, to 
thew the extravagant largeneſs of ſome parti- 
Fulat ſtone, or to ſerve as a monument of 
ſome memorable tranſaction, frequently in- 


riched with inſcriptions and hieroglyphicks, | 
to be 
commemorated ; ſome affirm that an obelifkt | 


- relating to the action or thing defi 
and'a pyramid differ, that the firſt has à 
very (mall baſe, and the latter à very 
dne ; others ſay an obelifk muſt be all of one 
© None, whereas 1 may be of many; 
the proportions of theſe forts of monuments 


are, that the height ſhould be from nine to 


times the thickneſs, and that the thick- 
nei at top muſt never be teſs than half, nor 
more than three beurche of the thickneſs or 


* 
. 


i 


01 


diameter at bottom ; theſe ſort of mon- 

ments were very curly in antiquity ; the 

Arabians call them Pbaraob's needles, and 
he 23 Oaks ſun; 

they very much us to their coftline;, 

magnitode, and magnificence; ſore being 

} erected by Kings, others by noblemen , and 

others by the priefts ; but all of them wer 

made of very hard ſtone, or a ſort of ſpeck. 

led marble, till after the conqueſt of Eg ut, 

und banjſbment of their prieſts by Camyh, 
Sec, When the Romans conquered this part 

of tbe world, they cauſed ſeveral of tf 
obelifts to be tranſported to Rome, one 

of which is ſtill remaining ; in Printing, 
the mark () Which OP as a nt 
ference to ſomething in margin, goes 
by this name. | 

OBEY (V.) to ſubmit to, or perform the cr. 
ders or comitnands of another, eſpecially tho 

* in publick authority. | | 

OBEV ING (S.) the complying with, or fub. 
8 orders or commands of an- 
ot * N 

OBEYTNG SIGNS(S.) the flx ſouthern fign 
of the Zodiac, 

OBJE'CT (V.) to find fault with, to oppoc, 
to urge reaſons or arguments againſt the doing 

| of a thing. 

O'BJECT” (8.) ſomething that occupies the 
ſenſe of ſeeing, and from thence called the 
material oer; or it is ſametimes taken for 
the ſub]eQ or matter upo which an art c 
ſcience or ſuſpends itſelf ; and ſome- 
times it means à thing or matter that i 
formed in the mind, either by the ſenſation 
of ſomething actually viſible, or purely by the 

- ſtrength of imagination. 

O'BJECT GLASS (8.) that glaſs in a teleſcop: 

or microſcope fixed or put on in that end nen 

to the object. 8 

OBJE*'CTION (S.) a finding fault with, « 

diſſenting from a propoſition laid down by 

another. 5 

OBJECTIVE (A.) ſomething belong ing or n. 

lating to an object. 

QBJE'CTOR (s.) the perſon that oppoſe 

any argument, or - poſitive aſſertion, one 

that refuſes to give his aſſent to what in- 
other perſon affirms, ſays, declares, « 
demands. 


the church unburied 3 ſometimes it ſgni- 
figs an anniverſary office or maſs, held ent- 
ly in the church of Rome, on ſome part 
cular day, in commemoration of ſore de- 
OBTTVUARN  MO'RTUARY (S.) 27 
giſter that contained the names of the ſever! 
perſons deceaſed, and the days of their inter- 
ment; it is ſometimes uſed'for a book, cn" 
—, the foundation or infficution of ti 
eral obs. 
PB war 
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OBL 
0BJUROA'TION (3) » binding by cath 12 ) e, out of 
Chi x 


chiding or reproving. 

OBLA T1 (S.) were certain ſecular perſons, 
who out of a miſguided zeal reſigned them- 
ſelves and their eftates to ſome monaſtery, 
and were thereupon admitted 93 lay-bro- | 
thers ; ſome were ſo extravagant as to give 

- their whole families for the uſe and ſet vice 

of the monaſtery, and as far as in them 
ay, oblige” their deſcendants to the fame 
kind of ſervitude ; and theſe were admitted 
by putting the bell-ropes of the church round 

" their necks, and as a mark of ſervitude, a: 
few pence on their heads ; theſe were allow- 
ed religions habirs, but different from thoſe 
of the monks. , FR 14 

OBLA'TIONS (S.) properly ſignify any of 

* thoſe things offered or given to God as a fa- 

 erifice, &c, and afterwards it came to fignify 
any thing that was dedicated to the church 
or prieſts, ſuch were the gifts or offerings 
made to the . for ſaying maſs, legacies 
of dying perſons, appointed for any religions 


uſe Whatever; till the 4th century, the 


church or priefthood had no other mainte- 


OBR 
a ſtraight &c. in Trigonometry, all an- 
gles greater or leſſer than right ones, are 
called oblique angles; fo of any two lines that 
fall upon one another, if that which is ſup- 
poſed to be the acting line in its falling, does 
not at its contact form a right angle, it js 
called an oblique line ; fo a pl 
Mus plane; alſo thoſe people, or that 
or nation whoſe nn the Dios ou 
liquely, and the pole is raiſed above the hori- 
* zon equal to the latitude of the place, are 
— to have or inhabit an ob/ique 1 z and 
never have their days and nights 
| but at the time of the nn, EE. 
Grammar, all thoſe cafes w the termi- 
nation of the noun varies, are called ob/igue 
caſes ; ſo in Navigation, when a ſhip fails 
between the four cardinal points; it is called 
oblique failing ; in Aſtronomy, an arch of the 
equator intercepted 
Artes, and that point of the equator which 
riſes together with a ſtar, &c. is called o- 
ligue aſcenſion, which is numbered from eaſt 


nance or allowance, than the ſeee gifts 1 to weſt, 


lationt of the people. 

OBLECTA'TION (s.) pleaſure, delight, re- 
creation, &c. of any kind. 

O'BLIGATE (V.) to oblige, compel, bind, 
tie, or force, either by power, good offi- 


ces, &c. 

OBLIGA'TION (S.) wo encouragement, 
bond, or other writing, that requires ſome- 
thing'to de done ; there arc various cauſes, 
from w there are various names of theſe 
obligations. | 

Civil Obligations, thoſe that take their riſe 
from civil authority only, as the ſubmitting 
to an act of parliament, &c. 
Moral Obligations, thoſe that are con- 
cerned only about poſſible things, or caſes, as, 
I will come and ſee you to-morrow, which na- 
turally implies no extraordinary event hap- 
pening to hinder. 
Natural Obligations, thoſe that ariſe from 
the law of nature, 

Pierpetua Obligations, thoſe that oblige 

2 perſon continually, 'as to honour God, 
Se 


O'BLIGATORINESS (S.) of a binding, com- 
ling, or forcing qua 7 or nature. 

O'BLIGATORY® (A.) ſomething that car- 
| * ſort of force, or compulſion along 
Vith it. a 

OBLYGE (v.) to compel, conſtrain, force, en · 
gage; alfo to favour a perſon by doing a kind- 

nels with or without being required, 


other obligatory writing is made or given. 
OBLI'GING (A.) binding, tying, compel- 
ung alſo engaging, friendly, or good-na- 
OBLIGO/R" (S.) the perſon that enters into 
bond or covenants to do ſogmething, 


JOBLT'QUITY (S.) that circumſtance or ation 


A * L —.— 5 renders it oblique. 
TERATE (A.) to rub out, to forget 

ae e make .. hol . 

TERA'TION (S.) a rubbing, blotting 
or waſhing out, e omar, 
- a forgerting, Kc. . 

OBLIVION (s.) ; alſo an act 

| of pardon or forgiveneſs of a prince, where- 
by the ſeveral offences of his ſubjects are, 
as it were, forgot, rubbed out, or waſhed a- 
way, &c. 

O'BLONG (S.) a vulgar term for what the 
Geometricians call a rectangle, parallelogram, 
or long ſquare like a counter, or ſhuffle- 
N any thing that is longer than it 

road. 

O'BLOQUY (S.) ſlander, ill-report, evil- 

| ſpeaking, back-biting, &c. 

OBNO'XIOUS (A.) liable or in danger to be 


pun * 
OBNO'XIOUSNESS (S.) the ſtate or condition 
of a perſon or thing that is liable to, or de- 
ſerving of puniſhment, | 
OBNUBILA”TION (S.) a making or tender- 
ing dark with clouds. 
O'BOLUS (S.) an antient ſilver coin, in value 
the fixth part of a drachma, or piece wo 
7 pence half-penny with us; alſo in Phyſfich, 
it is half a ſeruple in weight; it is now gene- 
rally taken for the Latin name of our half- 


penny, though antiently it fignified the half 
OBLIGEE*” (S.) a perſon to whom a bond or 


of any piece of coin, let the value be what 
it would, and was therefore univerſally called 


—7—— 

OBREPTTTIOUS (A.) clandeftine, unfair, 
private; ſo thoſe patents that are, or have 
been obtained irregularly, or without * 


| ane in Zu. 
that inclines to the horizon, is called an - 


ween the firſt point of 


OBS 


in their own nature void. 
OBSCE'NE (A.) filthy, debauched, nafty, or 
immodeſt talk or actions. | | 
OBSCENENESS. or OBSCENITY \ (S.) 
words or actions that indicate impurity, un- 
 Fhaſtity, lewdneſs, bawdy, or ſmuttineſa. | 
Camera OBSCU”RA (S.) a rpom where the 
light is prevented from coming in at more 
pa) r=" arp the bigneſs of a ſhilling, 
| In which a tzlaß being fd, conveys the 
_ rays from external objects, to a wall, or 
feet hung up on purpoſe to receive them, 
; Where whatever paſſes without, is ſeen per- 
fly within. 
CRSCVRA TION (S.) a darkening, or 2 
dering a or thing not capa i 
ſeen ; alſo a diſguiſing a tory or argument, 
ſio that the truth cannot be perceiyed, 
OBSCURE (A.)] dark, gloomy ; alſo unin- 
telligible, difficult; alſo a perion in a private 
Kation or. capacity, that lives retired or = 


the truth be known, are thus called, Fogg» who are thus called upon account 
| 


known, | 
OBSCURE (V.) to render a thing dark or 
- difficult ; alſo to hide, blemiſh, or conceal the 


- excellencies of another. * ; 
OBSCU'RITY or OBSCU'RENESS (8.0) in 
Scripture, it means, ſorrow; grief, x 
and ſometimes the grave, &c. alſo wilful ig- 
norance, and hardneſs of heart; and in com- 
mon Fpeech, privateneſs of living; alſodark- 
neſe, difficulty, &c. w 
OBSECRA'TION (S) an earneſt begging, de- 
- firing; or entreating 3 and in Rberoric, it i 
that figure whereby the orator implores 
aſſiſtance of ſome other being diſtinct from 
_ himſelf, whether it be God or man. | 
O'BSEQUIES (S.) funeral rites or honours paid 
to the dead willingly and chearfully by the 
© Living, thereby to ſhew their reſpect to the 
_ decealed, | 


OBSE'QUIOUS (A.) complaiſant, ſubmiſſive, 
© Gutiful, obliging, c. 
OBSE*QUIOUSNESS (s.) a willingneſs, or 
readineſs to pleaſe, an earneſt defire to oblige 
dr ſatiefy. ae 
OBSE'RV ABLE (A.) worthy or deſerving 
to be taken notice of, minded, or kept in 


| memory. 0 
DBSE'R VABLENESS (S.)the merit, deſert, 
or value of any thing, that makes it wor- 
— being regarded, done, or per- 


OBSE'RVANCE (S.) the fulfilling, perform- 
ing, and keepi laws, ordinances, and 
commands of our ſuperiors, whether civil or 

religious, | 
OBSE'RVANCES (8.) rules, orders, laws, 
or cuſtoms for an or ſociety to ob- 
ferve, particulariy thoſe of monaſteries. | 
_ OBSE'RVANT (A.) dutiful, obedient, dili-/ 
gent, reſpectful, punctual in keeping one's 
ward or promiſe. | 


OBSERVANTINES (s.) a branch of the 


- \ 
- 


08s 


themſelves, by ſtrict vows, to a rigid oblerya- 


tion of the rules of their profeſſion. 

OBSE'RVANTNESS (S.) dutifulneſs, re- 
ſpedtfuineſs, diligent care to perform or keep 
one's ward or promile, 

OBSERV A'TION (S.) ſometimes ſignifes the 

. ling, . F . a or | * 

ſomething according 9 order, or law; 
and. ſometimes à note, . remark, or conſe- 
quence that does or may follow from ſome- 
thing laid down or done; and ſometimes it 
means only taking the heights, diſtance, &c. 

of the ſun, moon, ſtars, &c. with proper 


inſtruments, &c, for various purpoſes, eſpe- 
cially for finding the latitude and longitude of 


ticular places, &c. 

OBSERV/ATOR (s.) one Who is either ap- 
pointed, or takes upon hiniſelf the office of 
regarding or looking after, or into other peo- 

ples manners or behaviour z alſo a monitor 
in a ſchool, &c. | 

QBSE'RVATORY (S.) a hauſe or proper 

place built and accommodated with all ma- 
ner of inſtruments, &c. for aſtronomical ob- 
ſervations, in order to make proper improve- 
ments, and regulations for the calculating 
eclipſes, &c. finding the regular ſyſtem of 
the planets, particularly that of the moon, 
whole irregularities require more than ordina- 

«ry. pains to compoſe into a compleat ſyſtem, 
than any of the others; for which teaſon 


there have been divers buile, and fur- 
niſhed both with and inſtruments; 
the moſt noted of which in Europe,-are thoſe 
of Hebo Brabe, in the iſland of Ween, be- 
ern the coaſts of Schonen and Zeland, in 

the Baliict, where the labours of 20 years 
oduced what is called his catalogue, &c. 
tat Paris, eiected by Lewis XIV. to ob- 
ſerve the ſtars and plangts, and alſo the con- 
2 confrigerations, indurations, con- 
2 2 Kc. 72 the air 3 
which purpoſe the building is four-iquare, 

* —— the — points of the 
world, raiſed 80 foot from the ground, and 
its foundation as much below it; it is three 
ſtories highy with a terraſs upon the top of it, 
from whence the whole horizon appears flat, 
and even the ftair-caſe is a very curious con- 
triyance, being after the manner of a ſcrew, 
and ſo ordered, that from the bottom there 
is a full fight of the Rars that paſs the Ze- 
nith ; this place is likewiſe well furniſhed 
with proper inſtruments and learned men, 


have produced 
benefit of all admirers of aſtronomy ; 
there is now ſcarce any univerſity or college 
where the mathematicks are tavght yy 

F , 


_ Franciſcan order, or part of the Grey- Friars, 
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OBSE'RVE (V.) to mind, heed, keep, live 
by, or ſubmit to the rules, orders, and com- 
' mands of another; alſo to think or meditate 


OBSE'RVER (S.) one that looks on, or over 
ing, to take notice how, or | 


OBSE'SSION (S.)a 
, is what is called madneſs ; but religion ſſy, 


perſon, he befieges him without, and torments 
or diſturbs him, like a troubleſome gueſt, 


| had never learned, &c. 
OBSIDIONAL CROWN (S.) a crown or 
- wreath the Romane honoured ſuch of their 


| ſpot or ſoil where the tion was 
" wiſe to thoſe who held out or raiſed the fiege 
OBSOLE'TE (A.) grown old and out of uſe, 
hid by, or d 
OBSOLE'TENESS (S.) the ſtate or condition | 
of a word, fathion, law, or cuſtom that is 


wn old, or out of uſe. 
OBSTACLE (S.) any thing that hinders or 


OB'STINACY or O'BSTINATENESS (s.) 


* 


died, but are furniſhed with 


notice of any perſon or thing, ſometimes to 


= 
* 


of China, at the interceſſion of ſome miſſio- 


OST 


Obſervato- 
ries for the ſame purpoſe, though far ſhort of 
thoſe mentioned above. The late emperor 


naries, alſo erected a ſumptuous obſervatory 
at Pekin, which is furniſhed with ſome very 
large inflruments, but not ſo curiouſly made 
or contrived as the European ones. 


upon, carefully watch, look after, or take 
imitate, and ſometimes to puniſh, &c. alſo 
to make aſtronomical obſervations, in order 
to find the latitude or longitude of places, and 
ſo to find their bearing and diſtance for the 
uſes of navigation and geography, &c. 


a perſon or thing 
what is done; and in Aflronomy, it particu- 
larly means the perſon that watches the 
approach of the fun, moon, or ſtars to the 
meridian, the eclipſes of the ſatellites or lu- 
minaries, &c. 


ng 
tft tn end ate continnt InBi. 


means being poſſeſſed or influenced by ſome 
evil ſpirit or devil; though the nice diſtin - 
guiſhers ſay, that poſſeſſion conſiſts in the de- 
vil's actually entering and reſiding in the af 
flifted perſon 3 - but obſefion, they ſay, is 
when, without entering into the body of the 


who follows and teazes the perſon from whom 
he reſolves to get ſome advantage; the marks 
of this diſorder are faid to be the being lifted 
up into the air, and thrown down with vio- 
lence againſt the ground without any hurt, 
to ſpeak ſtrange languages, that the perſon 


generals with, as had delivered the Roman 
army, when at any time they were beſieged 
or ſurrounded by their enemies ; this crown 
was made of graſs or herbs found upon the 
| performed, 
and made and put on by the ſoldiers ; like- 


of u town, fortreſs, &c. 
ntinued. N 


PR a perſon from doing ſomething that 


rous todo or accompliſh. 


ſtubbornneſs, wildneſs, reſolu tene ſs, de- 
terminedneſs, inflexibility, although in the 


OCC 
INATE (A.) felf-willed, reſolute, de- 
termined, reſolved, that will not hearken to 
the advice or council ot others. 
OBSTRE'PEROUS (A.) noiſy, lowd, bawl- 
ing, quarrelſome, 
OBSTRE*PEROUSNESS (S.) the quality, 
inclination, diſpoſition, or action of 
a loud noiſe, din, or quarreliome brawling. 
OBSTRU'CT — to hinder, ſtop, ſhat up, 
prevent, or di 
OBSTRU'CTION (S.) a hinderance, ſtop- 
page, prevention, or diſappointment ; in 
Phyfick, it is the ſhutting or Ropping up the 
pores or paſſages of the body, either by con- 
traction, or by the entrance of ſome foreign 
body into them. 
OBSTRU'CTIVE (A.) a hindering or pre- 
ventive nature. 
OBSTRU'ENCY (S.) the quality or di 
of things or medicines that condenſe the pores 
of the body, or allay the rapid or too ſwift 
motion of the blood. | 
OBSTUPEFA'CTION (S.) a ſtupifying, a= 
ſtoniſhing, abaſhing, amazing, &c. 
OBTATN (V.) to get or acquire what a perſon 
was ſolicitous after, or defirous of. 
OBTENEBRA'TION (S.) a clouding 
making dark. 
OBTES'TATION (S.) an earneſt requeſt, a 
ſollicitous or preſſing deſire, &c. 
OBTRECTA'TION (S.) à ſlandering or evil 
ſpeaking of a perſon, eſpecially while he is 
abſent, or behind his back. | 
OBTRU'DE (V.) to force or impoſe upon a 
perſon ſomething contrary to his inclination. 
OBTRU'SION (S.) a rude or foreible thruſting 
into a perſon's company, or compulſion to 
ſomething diſpleaſing to him. 
OBTU'SE (A.) bvlunt-pointed, heavy, dull- 
witted, &c. in Trigonometry, thoſe angles 
that contain more than ninety degrees, or 
or are greater than a right angle, are called 


b — f 
TU'SENESS (S.) bluntnefs, dull-edged, 
pointed, or wink 
OBVE'NTIONS (S,) in the old Low Books, 
ſometimes ſignified offerings, gifts, or pre- 
ſents made to the prieſts or church ; and 
ſometimes the rents, incomes, or revenues of 
a ſpiritual living, watbe 6: 
O'BVIATE (V.)to take away, prevent make 
clear, &c. and this word CAL ap- 
plied to d flicukies or objections made to amy 
argument or thing, which are faid to be ob- 
ena by being illuſtrated, cleared, or au- 
„ and the truth made to appear per- 
feftly intelligible. 
pf 1 (A.) plain, eaſy to be ſeen or un- 
60d. » . N 
O'BVIOUSNESS (S.) eafineſs or plainneſs to 
de ſeen; , or underſtood- 
OBUMBRA'TION (S.) an oyerſhadowing, 
hiding, or concealing. a 
the old 


oA SION S. )a goddeſs honoured 
heathens, as one ho prefided over the fitteſt 
or 
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of a naked woman, bald behind, with a þ 
long lock! on her forehead; with one of her | 


feet in the air, the other on a wheel, holding 


12 in one hand, and a ſail in the other; 
a 


teet were alſo winged, and the wheel in | 
continual motion; to ſhew, that opportunity 
is always inconſtant and momentary, ſo that 
if not made uſe of when it offers, it ſoon 

-Nips away, leaving repentance behind it as a 


perpetual companion z- this word has various | 


meanings with us at this time; for ſome- 
times it ſignifies a fit, convenient, or proper 
time to do or perform any thing in; and 
ſometimes it ſigniſies neceſſity or want of an- 
-other's aſſiſtance; and ſometimes it means a 
reaſon why a perſon does, or does not per- 
form any thing. | 
OCCA'SIONAL (A.) accidental, according as | 
time or opportunity requires,, caſual z alſo 
cauſe, reaſon, &c. 
OCCA'SIONS (S.) neceſſary buſineſs, concerns 


or 


* 


or that pert of the horizon where the equa - 
tor, or a ſtar therein, deſcends into the lower 
hemiſphere ; but it is frequently, though im- 
properly, taken for all that arch of the hori- 
zon, which defines the occidual amplitude of 
the ſtars 3 formerly the weft was reckoned 
from the Fortunate Iſlands, but now gene- 
rally from the Azores. 
OCCIDE'NTAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 


the weſl, weſtern, towards or inclining to it; 


O a ſtar is faid to be occidental, when it ſets 


after the ſun. ** 
OCCIDE'NT ALNESS(S. ) the ſituation of any 
thing in or towards the weſt. * 


oc LT (A.) dark, hid, unknown, ſecret. 

OCCULTA'TION.(S;) a hiding, 3 
or rendering private; in Afironomy, it is 
the time any ſtar or planet is hid from our 


only affiftiog, or helpful to the compleating 
.the ſcheme, and is therefore drawn very 


+ ſmall, or with ſome matter that will rub out] 


again, when the purpoſe for which it was 


' enfon or underſtanding. 
_pertics that divers bodies are endowed with, 
* cauſe whereof is unknown, as that of 


OCCULT SCYENCES G.) are ſuch as have 
tion aceompanying them, but 


is ſerved. - | 
M (S.) the quality or nature of |. 
. thoſe things,that are obſcured or hid from our | 


LT QUALITIES (S.) are ſuch pro- 


depend upon facts, which are oftener miſ- | 
taken than found out; ſuch are magick, 
aſtrology, &c. 

O'CCUPANT or O'CCUPIER ($S.) the poſ- 


O OT. 
D, /if a tenant holds lande, Sec. for the 

term of another's life, and ſuch tenant die 
firſts leaving that other to ſurvive, he that 
firſt enters to hold that term out, is cal led an 
occupants ſo if a tenant. for bis own life, 
grant over his eftate to another, if the gran- 
tee dies, there ſhall be an occupant, 
OCCU'PATION (S.) atrade, buſineſs, or 
employment; in Law, it is the putting a 
man out of his freehold in time of war; it 
is allo uſed to expreſs the holding, tenure, or 
poſſeſſion of lands or tenements, 
O'CCUPY (V.) to uſe or poſleſs ; alſo to deal 
or trade in any commodity; alſo to know, or 
carnally lie with a wotnan, 


O'CCUPYING ($.) uſing, poſſeſſing, enjoy- 


ing, && . | 

OCCU'R (V.) to happen or meet by chance, 
to throw or put one's ſelf in the way ofa 
. perſon or thing on purpoſe. _ 

OCCURRENCES (S.) the ſeveral matters, 
things or buſineſs that happen or come to 
paſs by chanee, or accidentally; alſo the ſe- 
veral particulars that make up a news- paper. 


irs. 
O'CCIDENT (S.) the weft part of -e i or OCCU'RRENT (A.) 


2 fo: HOG: happening, coming to 
pa , Co 
O'CEAN (S.) ſometimes ſignifies the univer- 
fal aſſemblage of waters that ſurtound or en- 
compals the whole earth j and ſometimes 
only a part, or great ſea, as the Atlantick 
ocean, or that between Europe and. Africa on 
the weſt, and America on the eaſt, &c. ſo 
they ſay the German ocean, &c, among the 
Antients, it was the god of the ſea, and ſaid 
| . to be the ſon of Heaven and Yeſta, the hut 
band of Tethys, and the father of Rivers and 
Fountains ; he was alſo. called the father of 
all things; upon that principle that water 
was the ſeed of the univerſe. | 
OCHLO'CRACY (S.) à government, where- 
in the common * w y. 
O'CKAMY (s.) a of mixed metal, for- 
merly much uſed fur ſpoons and other uten- 
fils, in which braſs was a principal ingre- 
dient, but now left off, in the room of which 
the bath-metal, both white and yellow, and 
ſeveral other compoſitions are now uſed tor 
buttons, buckles, ſpoons, &c. 
O'CKINGHAM (S.) in Beriſbire, is a large 
well - frequented town, containing ſeveral 
ſtreets, with a handſome macket-houſe in 
the midſt of the town; it market is weekly 
on Tueſday, when beſides proviſions, large 
quantities of filk-ſtockings are brought, the 
manufacture of this place, and theneighbour- 
ing villages ; diſtant from London 28 compu- 
ted, and 33 meaſured miles. 
N ON or OCTAHE'DRON (S.) a 
id geometrical figure, contained under cight 
equal and equilateral-triangles. : 
O'CTAGON (S.) a figure or contained 
under eight equal fides and angles. 
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@CTANGULAR (A.) ſomething that hath op (A.) the quality of a number being — 


that contains 45 degrees, or the one eighth 


port of a circle; with the Aftrolegert, it is 


when one planet is in aſpect or poſition ts an- 


other 45 degrees. 


O'CTAPLA (S.) a book, particularly the Bi- 
ble, that is wrote or printed in eight lan-| 
ages or verſions, | 


O'CTAVE (S.) is a mufical Term, and farhi- 


ies an interval of eight inclufive ſounds or] 


different degrees cf tone; ſome make no dif- 
ference between the uniſon and octave; but 
the truth is, there is a great deal, for the 
vibrations of the acuter tone are twice re- 
peated, for one of the graver 3 ſo that the 
proportion of ſound forming the two extreams 
of an octave, are in numbers or lines, as 2 
to 1, ſo that two chords or firings of the 
ſame matter, thickneſs, and tenſion, one | 
whereof is double the length of the other, 
produces the efave; this is alſo called the 
diapaſon ; the divifion of the efFawe forms all 
the poſſible chords that can be made. 
O'CTAVES (S.) in the frft Ages of Chriftia- | 
nity, were certain repetitions of the ſervice 
of the grand feſtivals, the eighth day after | 
the feſtival itſelf, which were obſerved in the 


— 


Englifþ church up to the Saxon times, called | 


by them the Utas, | 

OCTA'VO (S.) among the Printers and Book= 
ſellert, is a book ſo printed, that eight leaves 
or ſixteen pages make but one ſheet of paper, 
as is this you now read. 

OCTE'NNIAL (A.) any thing done or te- 
peated every eighth year. 

OCTHO DES (S.) in Medicine, are ulcers, 
whoſe ſides ate callous, or of the nature of 
warts, and not malignant. 

OCTO'BER (S.), by our vulgar computation, 
is the tenth month of the year, but by the 
legal account the eighth, and was therefore 
ſo called by the Romans; it is alſo the name 
of ſtrong beer or ale, that is uſually brewed 
about that time, and therefore ſo called; the 
Painters repreſent this month in a garment 
of the colour of decaying leaves and flowers, 
being crowned with a garland of oak-leaves 
with acorns, holding in his right hand a 
ſcorpion, and in his left a baſket filied with 
cheſnuts, medlars, ſervices, &c. , 

O'CTOSTYLE (S.) is any building that has 
e ght pillars or columns in front. 

O'CULAR (A.) ſomething belonging to the 
eyes or ſight ; allo any thing clear, plain, 
or viſible 1 ocular demonſtration is any thing 
that is e ident or clear to the fight, fo that 

no dilpute can be made of the truth or cer- 
tainty thereof. | 

O'CULIST (S.) one ſkilled in that part of 
anatomy that teaches the conſtruction and 
ftuation of the eyes and their parts, together 
with the diſeaſes and infirmities thereunto 


x | 
4 r . by as 7, Q 15 31 &c. alſo an 
O'CTANT (S.) a mathematical inftrument |. „ y thing 


that is ſtrange, whimſical, or unaccountables» 
O DDNESS (S.) unevenneſs of number; allo 
the fantaſtical humourſomneſs of a perſon's 
temper or diſpoſition ; alſo the uncommon- 
neſs of a draught, picture, or other ſancy- 
work; alſo the ſingularity of the mannner or 
form of any th ng whatever. 240 
ODE (S.) among the Artients, ſigniſied a ſong 
or poetical compoſition fit for ſinging, which 
was uſually performed with the inſtrument 
called the Jyre accompanying the voice, in 
honour of their gods, heroes, and great men, 
and ſometimes upon other ſubjects, from 
whence ſuch poems were in general called ly- 
ric poems; in the Modern Poetry, it is what 
is called a lyric poem, conſiſting of long and 
ſhort verſes, diſtinguiſhed into ſtanza's, where= 
in the fame meaſure is conſtantly preſerved, 
to commemorate or praiſe ſome noble actions 
or great men, as thoſe of Prior, Cotuley, Cc. 
The diſtinguiſhing character of this bort of 
poetry is ſeveethreſs, the poet endeavouring to 
ſoorh his auditors or readers by the variety of 
the verſe, and the delicacy of the words, the 
beauty of the numbers, and a choice of ſuch 
things as are moſt beautiful in themſelves, for 
the ſubjeet of his deſcription. 
ODE'UM (S.) a place among the Antients, 
where the muſicians practiſed, tried, or re- 
hearſed their muſick, before they played in 
the publick theatres 3 allo where muſical 
rizes were ſtrove for by the ſeveral per- 
rmers 3 ſometimes it ſignifies the choir. of 
a church, where they ſing the ſervice, _ _ 
O'DIHAM (s.) a ſmall corporate town in 
Hampſhire, whoſe market is weekly on Sa- 
turday; diftant rot London 34 computed, 
and 41 meaſured miles. | 
O'DIN (S.) a gd among the antient Danes, 
who together with another called Thor, was 
ſuppoſed to preſide over battles and warlike 
affairs; ſome leatned men imagine, that 
theſe and ſeveral others of the northern dei - 
ties were magicians, Who by their art per- 
ſuaded the people into the belief of. their be · 
ing the gods they worſhipped, only for the 
advantage of commerce among them they aſ- 
ſumed human forms. 
O'DIOUS (A.) hateful, deſpiſed z alſo heinous, 
ſhameful, ridiculous, &c. 
O'DIOUSNESS (S.) ſhamefulneſs, abomina 
bleneſs, heinouſneſs, hatefulneſs. 
O'DIUM (s.) 01 hatred, grudge, blatne, 


cenſure, 


ODO'NTAGRA (s.) the ſurgeons name for 


an inſt ument wherewith they draw teeth, + 


tooth ach. ; 
ODO'NTICKS (S.) medicines applied to, ot 
proper for the tooth-ach, 
O'DOUR (S.) the ſcent or ſmell that avy 


emits, 
4 D ODCURIFERCUS 
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ONO'NTALGY (S.) the diſeaſe called the 
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ODOURTFEROUS or ODORI'FEROUS 
A ſweer-fmmelling, or pleaſant - ſcented. 
ODOURYFEROVSNESS (S.) fwectneſt of 
061 7 tneſs of ſmell, &c. * 

. mes, or an or 
> Tn 194 pe F 

T SSEIS(S.) Homer's relation of the adven 

© Cures of Ulyſſes in his return from the ſiege of 
* Troy, and is a famous epick poem, 
OECONO'MICALor OECO'NOMICK(A.) 
- fortiething belonging to the art of good-huſ- 
; 7, or the regular management of a pri- 
vate mily. : 


OECO'NOMICKS (S.) the ſcience, rules, 


* or art of managing a family after a commo- 
* dious and regular manner, grounded upon ex- 
perience, and à regular chain of conſequences 
* following from certain premiſes laid down. 


OECO'NOMIST (S.) one who manages, di- 


© refts, or prudently behaves in any affair of 
* moment. 
OECO'NOMY (S.) good m „or re 
Y rity in private families; alſo prudent be- 
viour in any affair whatever; in Phyfich, 
© the animal Sconomy is properly the ſcience ot 
_ anatomy enlarged, taking in, not only the 
" AruQture and parts of a human body, but 
alſo their uſe, together with the nature and 
” cauſes of life, health, and diſorders that pro- 


_ duce or cauſe diſeaſes, &c. in ArchiceFure, it | 


0 roperly the ſcientifick pirt, which being 
duly applied, not only directs the proper me- 

4 thod of tak ing due meaſures and proportions, 
but alſo 
Biss the change of any ſtructure before it is 
"begun 3 in Seriptnre, the legal br Few! 
economy is that ſyſtem of laws or obſerva- 
tions, that nation or 
perſorqm and obſerve both in their religious 
* and moral ftate ; the Chriſtian æconomy is the 
diſpenſation of grace and mercy delivered to 

* mankind by Chriſt and his diſciples ; in Ora- 


dhe ſpeech or ſubject according to the rules of 


N. 
OECUME'NICAL (A.) ſomething relating to 
the univerſe or the whole world, upon which 
© account the church-men call the four firſt 
general councils by this name. 
OEDE'MA or BODTINES 151 ſometimes 
is a general term for any ſwelling or tumour 
© whatever, but more particularly for a white, 
ſaft, inſenſible cumour, proceeding from pi- 
tuftous matter heaped up together, in which 
there is no pulſe, but it yields eaſily to the 
ure of the fingers; ſometimes it is the 
7 75 extra vaſated, and ſo transformed into 
a jelly. 
Or (Part.) ſomething deſcended from, or be- 
longing to another. | 
OFF (Part.) ſometimes means at a great diſ- 
. tance, and ſometimes only bare ſeparation, xc. 
O'FFAL (S.) waſte, or refuſe fragments of 
meat, &c, ally the gatrails of any creature. 


| 


* 


| 


, conſidering the materials aſcer- | 


le were obliged to 


Fory, it is the regular ordering or diſpoſing} 
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OFFE'NCE- (3) any crime or miſdemeanor, 
treſpaſs or fault committed, wrong, abuſe, 
or ſcandal given. 

OFFE/ND (V.)toinjurey affront, break thro', 
or act contrary to the laws, commands, or 
orders of our ſuperiors or 0 

OFFE'NSIVE (A.) diſpleafing, abuſive, in- 
jurious, hurtful, that ſtands ready to attack 
or fall upon the enemy, &c. 

OFFE'NSIVENESS(S.) the affronting or dic. 
agreeable or injurious quality of any thing. 

OFFER (V.) to ftrive, endeavour, proffer, 


y thing. 
O'FFERING (S.) an oblation, ſacrifice, gift, 
or preſent 3 the Jes had ſeveral kinds of 
erings, which they preſented at the temple, 
were free-will offerings, and others were 
of obligation; the firſt -fruits, the tenths, and 
the fin-offerings were of obligation; the peace. 
offerings, vows, offetings of wine, oil, bread, 
and other things, which were made to the 
temple, or to the miniſters of the Lord, 
were called offerings of devotion ; the He- 
brews called all forts of offerings Corban, 
OFFE'RTORY (S.) the place in the church 
where the people's offerings or gifts were 
kept; in the church of Rome, it is a part of 
the ſervice or anthem ſung to or played upon 
an organ, &c. while the people are making 
their offering. | 
OFFICE (s.) ſometimes fignifies the employ- 
ment or proper buſineſs that a. perion is ap- 
pointed to do or perform; and ſometimes it 
means the place where buſineſs is tranſactei 
or performed; ſometimes it fignifies the good 
or ill ſervice that one perſon does to another; 
and ſometimes the ſervice or devotions of 4 
national church. 
O'FFICER (S.) in general, ſignifies any perſct 
that has a peculiar poſt or buſineſs appointed 
bim; and in War, fignifies thoſe that hare 
the command, rule, or management, and 
more ſtrictly only thoſe that have commi- 
fions, viz, all from the general to the entgn 
or cornet, and are thus diſtinguiſhed, vu 
general officers, which are thoſe that hun 
power not only over one regiment, troop, ui 
company, but in general over a body com- 
ed of ſeveral regiments, viz. the genera, 
+ lieutenant-general, brigadier-general, co one, 
quarter-maſter, and adjutant-generals ; fic 
officers, and thoſe who have the command ol 
a whole regiment, and not only over one ſu- 
le troop or campany, which are the colone, 
66 and major ; warrant 1 
Raff-efficers, are thoſe who have not tit 
king's commiſſion, but are appointed by 1s 
colonels and captains, as the quarter-maſtery 
jeants, co along with thee a 
alſo reckoned the chaplains and ſurgeons j 1 
Court, a ftaff-officer is one that bears a whit 


aff in the king's preſence, and when 2 
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go abroad, have a white ſtaff carried before 
them by a footman bare-headed, as the lord 
ſteward, lord chamberlain, or lord treaſurer ; | 
ſo the politieal officers are the * ſheriffs, 
officers of 


Kc. of corporations, &c. and 
juſtice are the judges, &c. 

O'FFICEs (S.) in ArchiteFure, are the ſeve- 
ral buildings or apartments that belong to a 
palace, c. that are not immediately conh- 
dered as the main or principal building, ſuch 
as ſtables, coach-houſes, lodging-rooms for 
ſervants, ce. . 

OFFICIAL (S.) in the Sfiritual Court, is the 
ſervant or apparitor of a judge of the civil 
law ; alſo thedeputy of a biſhop or an eccle- 
ſiaſtical judge; and ſometimes it means only 
the deputy of an arch-deacon. 

OFFI'CIALTY (S.) that court or juriſdiction 
where an official or deputy is head, 

OFFI'CIATE (V.) to perform, act, or do 
ſomething for one's ſelf or another. 

OFFI'CINALS (S.) in Phyfick, are ſuch me- 
dicines as are appointed to be made and kept for 
uſe in the apothecaries ſhops by the college of 
phyſicians, that fo extempor anoeus preſcrip · 
tions may be immediately made up and ap- 
plied to ſuch patients as want them. 

OFFI'CIOUS (A.) ready, willing, or forward 
to do any thing tor another ; and ſometimes 
means a buſy-body, or one defirous to know, 
or forward to be concerned with what does 
not belong to them. 

OFFI'CIOUSNESS (S.) readineſs, willing- 
neſs, or obligingneſs to do any thing for an- 
other 


O'FFING (S.) in the Sea Language, is 26 


much as to ſay, out, in, or towards the open 
ſea, &c, 
OFF-SCOW'RING (S.) the ſcum, dregs, 
refuſe part of a thing; and particularly 
applied to the loweſt or meaneiſt ſort of 


people. 
OFF-SE'TS (S.) in Gardening, are young 
ſhoots which grow from bulbous or tuberous 


roots. 

O'FFSPRING (S.) that which is begot and 
brought forth by another, as fruit, children, 
or young ones. | 


O'FFWARD (A.) is when a hip is aſhore, | 


and heels to the water, or when her ſtern 
lies towards the ſea, 

OFT, O'FTEN, or O'FTENTIMES (Part.) 
irequently, or many times over, repeatedly. 

O'FTENNESS (S.) the frequency, or many 
times that a thing has been ſaid or done. 

EE or O'GIVE (S.) among the Foyner:s, 
is the ſame with Cymatium among the Archi- 
tec, being a moulding or ornament, confilt- 
ing of two parts or members, the one con- 
yer, the other concave, or what they call a 
round and a holiow, repreſenting the form of a 
great S; when theſe are conſtructed geometri- 
Fallygor large work, ſore make each compo- 
neat part the quadrant of a circle, and others 


this term is alſo uſed for an arch or branch of 
aGothick vault, which inſtead of being circular, 
paſſes diagona!ly from one angle to another, 
and forms a croſs between the other arches, 
Which makes the fides of a ſquare, of which 
the arches are diagonals ; in the centre or 
middle where the ogives cut or croſs each 
other, is uſually cut the form of a roſe, or) 
cul de lamp ; the members or mouldings of 
the opiv's are called nerves, or 
reins, and the arches which ſeparate the 
gives, double arches, i | 
O'GLE (V.) to look wiſhfully or hard at a 
perſon, but commonly means to look flily 


and amorouſly. N 


O'GLES (S.) in the Cant Language, are the 


eyes. 
O'GLING (S.) looking at a handſome woman 
a feaſting upon the charms of a beautiful 
countenance, ſhape and mien. . 
OH (Part.) a term of exclamation or erying 
out, either for wonder, pain, or deteftations 
OIL (S.) is the expreſſed juice of olives, lin- 
ſeeds, almonds, &. it being liquid, fatty, 
unctuous, and inflamable; it is obtained 
after various manners, and ſerves tor as many 
purpoſes; in all the Popiſh countries, it is 
much in eſteem for eating with ſallads, &c. 
and for burning in lamps { there are very 
large quantities extracted from, or boiled out 
of a larger ſort of fiſh, ſuch as whales, &. 
which is uſed by the ſoap- makers, curriers, 
leather-dreflers, &c. and for the common 
2 the ſtreets ; the painters generally 
uſe linſeed oi for all out · door work ; and for 
curious work, ſuch as figures, landſcapes, 
marbling, &c. within doors, they.uſe nut» 
or] rectified. 
OIL-BAG (S.) a veſſel in birds replete with 
an unctuous ſubſtance, ſecreted by one, ſomey 
times two glands, for that purpoſe diſpoſed 
among the feathers, which being preſſed by 
the bill or head, emits the oily matter, fox 
the preſſing and pruning their feathers. 
OVLET or VLET- HOLE (S.) a ſmall round 
hole, worked all round, to prevent tearing or 
ſtretching, made in the edges of womens 
ſtays, fails, &c. to put a ſmall cord or lace 
in to draw them together, &c. | 
OINTMENT or U'"NGUENT (S.) an une- 
tuous medicine outwardly applied to 
bruiſes, ulcers, &c. of a thickiſh conſiſtence, 
| but eaſily diſſolvable, either by the inflamma- 
tion of the part affected, or the fire ; there 
are a great number of different-named oint- 
menu, according to the ingredients in the 
compoſitions uſed, and the defigns they are 
applied for. | 
O'KER (S.] a yellow, dry, fat, ſoft, foffil 
earth, or ſemi-metal, found ſometimes in 
copper, lead, and ſilver mines, and ſome- 
times in a bed or mine alone by itſelf; it is 
valued by ſome for a proper flux for metals 
When they are too harſh or brittle; but its 


* 


en them from two cquilateral triangles ; 


principal uſe is in painting as & colour 
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3s a ſort called red oker, but this is made from 
"the yellow by calcining it in the fire till it 
« becomes red; ober is always impregnated with 
Iron, and is what generally gives the chaly- 
beat ſprings their medicinal virtues, as may 
Frequently be found by letting them ſtand, 
Reedy bon: og. of which may be found the 
OLD (A advanced in years, ſtale, much 
worn, &c, which renders ſome things better, 

others worſe, \ 
OLDCA'STLE (S.) a town in the county of 


* Iy ma on Monday, ſtands 36 miles 
N. W. by W. from Dublin. f 
OLD ER oy elder, more aged, warn, &c. 
22 A.) inclining to be aged, or growing 


QLDNESS 65 the conſtitution or tate of a 
thing that is a 

OLEA'GINOUS (A.) of a fat, oily, unftuoys 
? fubftanice or nature, 


O'LERON LAWS (s,) a ſet of ſea-laws made 


© at the iſland Oleren in France, when Richærd 


I. was there, 


OLFA'CTORY (A.) ſomething 


| to 
the ſenſe of ſmelling, for which reaſon thoſe| 


© perves that are the immediate inſtruments of 
* Cmelling are called the olfaFory nerves. 


OLIBANUM (S.) a ſwert-ſcented gum or re- 


fin, that naturally diſtils out of ſeveral trees 
© ut the foot of Mount Libanus, in white and 


> yellow drops, ſometimes called the male in- 
cenſe. f 


OLIGA'RCHICAL (A.) ſomething pertain- 
© Ing or belonging to 3 government, called an 
a — | 
OLIGARCHY (s.) a form of goverhment, 
where the ſupream power is lodged in the 
hands of a few particular perſons. 
O'LIO (S.) in Cookery, is a compound gifh 
made up of variety of matters, as ſoops, and 
other ſavoury diſhes, | 
OLIVE (s.) the fruit of a tree called by the 
fame name, of which there are two ſorts or 
© Kinds, vi, the wild or natural, and thoſe 
” that require care and cultyre ; the latter be- 
" Ing that moſt efteemed, is of a moderate 
beißt, its trunk knotty, its bark ſmeoth, 
end of an aſh- colour, its wood ſolid and yel- 
©" Jowiſh; its leaves oblong, and almoſt like 
« thoſe of a willow, of a green colour, -dark on 
« the vpper fide, and white on the under fide ; 


. 
* 


Meath and province of Leinſter, has a weck - 


ged, ſtale, or much warn. : | 


iu the month of June it puts put white flowers 
© that grow in bunches, each flower is of one 
: — widening upwards, and dividing into 
© Your parts; after the flower ſucceeds the fruit, 
+ which is alſo oblong and plump; it is firſt 
" reen, then pale, and laſtly black, when it 
© 3s quite ripe; in the pulp of it is encloſed a 
a hard ſtone full of an obiong ſeed ; the wild 
-- fort js leſſer ang more l in every re- 
3 from this is preſſed three ſorts of oil, 

firſt and pureſt is, what is called oli ue or 
lay aal, thy fond i infprir both in pale 


bs, * . 
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.and ſmell, and the third fort worſe fllt, and 


fir only for lamps or other coarſe offices ; the 
fruit is pickled, and much efteemed by the 
gentry ; the ſcripture makes many fimiles 
from this tree, it being very common in Ca- 
naan, and particulary upon a mountain that 
for that reaſon bore its name. 

Mount of Olives, was fituated to the eaſt 
of the city of Feruſalem, about a Sabbath- 
day's journey, or three quarters of a mile, 
and parted from it only by the brook Kidron, 
and by the valley of Feboſapbat, which 
ſretches out from the north to the ſouth ; it 
was upon this mount that Se/omen built tem- 
ples to the gods of the Ammonites, and of the 
Monbites, upon which account it was alſo 
called the Mount of Corruption 5 it had three 
ſummits, being compoſed of three ſeveral 
mount. ins ranged one al ter another from north 
to ſouth ; the middle one our Saviour aſcend- 
ed into heaven from, in the preſence of bis 
diciples, upun which account the Chriſtians 
had, and ſome till have it in great veneration, 
and ſay that the print of his feet was left fo 


perſectly upon it, that though the devotece 


conſtantly carried away the earth, the marks 
were as conſtantly repairrd; and that when 
the empreſs Helena having cauſed a magnifis 


cent church to be built, in the midſt of which 


was this place, when they would have paved 
it with marble like the reſt, they never could 
do it; every thing that was put there by way 
of arnament removed of its own accord, ſo 
that they were forced to leave it as it was; 
and that to this day the print of his left foot 
is about three fingers breadth into the rock, 
and that the ſtone where the impreſſion of his 
right foot was, was taken away at the time 
of the cri ſade, and put into a temple, which 
at preſent is one of the principal moſques 
belonging to the Turks; ſo fond of miracle 
are ſome people, that the greateſt abſurdities 
and lies ate by them affirmed in the moſt ſe- 
rious manner, &c. | 


OLY*MPIA (S.) a city of Elis in Peloponneſus, 


where there was a famous temple dedicated to 

upiter Olympius, ſo called from the name of 

is City ; the ſtructure of this temple was 
wonderful, and had vaſt treaſures belonging 
to it, as well þy reaſon of the oracles that 
were given there, as for the Olympic games 
that were celebrated near it; but what made 
it moſt remarkable, was the ſtatue of Jupi- 
ter by Phidias, reckoned one of the wonders 
of the world, it being made fitting upon 3 
throne of gold and ivory; with a crown on 
his head made of olive branches; in his right 
hand a Victory mage of ivory, with a crown 
of maſly gold upon its head-dreſs 3 in his left 
hand a ſcepter made of a mixture of all forts 
of metal, with an eagle at the top of it; hu 
ſhoes and Aockings gold, and the drapery dt 
the ſame adorned with the figures ofjanimab 
and flower-de-luces ; the throne embelliſhe 


wich ivory, ebony, nn 
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OLY'MPH (s.) a name given by the Arberi- 


© can, Apollo, Juso, Fila, Minerva, Ce- 
ten, 8 and Vr, It is reported, that 
340 $ IS | 1 
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z molkituze of emboſſed figures 3 at the four 


or pedeſtals of the throne, four Victories, 
1 — at the feet of the ſtatue; at 
the two feet on the fore · ſide of the throne, 
on the one fide the figures of Spbinxer car- 
rying off ſome Theban youths, and on the o- 
ther figures of Niobe's children, whom A- 
fell and Diana ſhot to Jeath with their ar- 


rows ; between the feet of the throne, Theſeus | 


and the reſt of the herves who accompanied 
Hercules ta the Amazmnian war, and ſe- 
yeral wreſtlers; all the place about the 
throne was adorned with pi ures, repreſent- 
ing the labouts of Hercules, Cc. on the up- 
per part on one ſide the throne the Graces, 
and on the other the Hours, on the foot - ſtool 
goluen lions, and Tbeſeus's combat with the 
Amazons ; in this temple was alſo an altar 
erected to the unknown gods, like that at 
Athens. © wif ; 


four years, which was the common method 
of computing time among the Greeks, and 
principally from the 27th olympe2d, in which 
Chorebus was victor; ſo that it was 108 
years after the firſt inſtitution by Ipbitus, be- 
fore they 2 * an exatt regiſter of thoſe who 
bore away the prize at the publick or Olym- 

ran games; Timeus is ſaid to be the firſt 
hiſtorian that uſed this method, who was af- 
terwards followed by Eratoftbenes and Poly- 


biys, before whoſe times the Greek hiſtorians | 


only related the facts without preciſely deter- 
mining the times; thoſe games were cele- 
brated in the province of Ells near the city 
Piſa upon the banks of the riyer Alpbæus, 
near the temp'e of Jupiter, every four years, 
at which were preſent a vaſt concourſe of peo» 
ple from all parts ; they began in the 3 120th 
year of the world, or 884 before Chriſt, ac- 
cording to the vulgar zera ; but it is very com- 
mon to begin at the 28th Olympiad, fo that 
then it will be the 3228 th year of the worid, 
or 776 before Chriſt ; to every Olympiad year 
properly belong two Julian years, that is to 
ſay, the firſt fix months from July to Fanu- 
ary (they being kept about the time of the 
ſummer ſolſtice) to the foregoing, and the 
fix laſt months from January to Fuly, to 
the following year, though many ſpeak of 
them as if they conſtantly began in January; 
theſe games conſiſted of running, leaping, and 
other manly exerciſes, inſtituted in honour of 
Hereules, to train'up their youth in warlike 
exerciſes z thoſe who were conquerors were 
honoured extreamly both by 2 and the 
opulace, and called O/ympionaces. 
S.) the pure fire or heat 
of the ſun's rays collected by a burning-gla's. 
ans to their twelve chief gods, to whom they 
had dedicated a very magnificerit altar, viz. 
Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, Neptune, Vul-/ 


OLY'MPIAD fs.) a ſpice or period of time of | 


| 


| 


* 
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Alexander the Great, after his conqueſt» of 


Perfia, deſired to have his ſtatue received a- 
mong the number of theſe deities, and ſet 
on the ſame altir, which the ſervile flat- 


tery of the Greeks complied with. 
OLY MPIONA'CES (S.) the victors or con- 
querors at the Olympic games,” who were 


crowned with a garland of olive branches, and 
attended home in coaches, and the wall of 
the city broke down, and they drove in 
through the breach ; beſides this they made 
them extravagant preſents, and were treated 
with ſo much expence and reſpect, that the 
Atheni ans finding it burthenſome, Solon had 
a law made to leſſen the charges, which de- 
termined the reward to be 500 drachmæ, or 
about 13 J. ſterling ; but this law was but 


ſhort-lived, for a ſmall time afterwards they 


were entertained in the prytanæum or publick 


"hall. Farther, thoſe who had gained three 


crowns at theſe games, were excuſed from 
paying any kind of taxes, or ferving any 
troubleſome office; at Sparta they had a 
particular place appointed them in the army, 


and were ranged as a guard to the king's per- 
- ſon ; they had the privilege of ſanctuary, 
and a coat with flowers in it to diſtinguiſh. 


them; it was frequent to chuſe their gene- 


rals out of them, nay, they were ſoextravas 
gant as to deify them while living, as was 


Euthimius a boxer, who always came off 
conqueror; and laſtly, it was uſual to cut 
the names of the victors, and the hiftory of 
their ſucceſſes, in marble pillars. 


O'MAGH (s.) a town in the county of . 


rone, and province of Ulſter, has a weekly 
market on Tueſday, and ſtands 91 miles 
W. of Dublin; it was burnt down in#743s 

; 


+ 


but now re- built. | 


OMA'GR Aor OMO'GRA (S.) the gout, or 


rather the rheumatiſm in the ſhoulder. 


O'MAN (s.) a god of the Perfians, whom 


the magi were obliged to worſhip every days 
and for a whole hour to fing hymns of praiſe 
to him, with their turbans on their heads, 
and vervains in their hands; ſome call him 


Aman. , 


OMBIA'SSES (s.) the name of the prieſts and 


doctors of the felſe religion, which obtains in 
the iſle of Madagaſcar, who are ſomewhat 
of the nature of thoſe whom they call Ma- 
raboets at Cape Verd, that is to lay, phyſi- 
cians and ſoothſayers, or magicians ; there is 
one ſort of them that teach to write Arabick, 
and make hitidzi, that is, taliſmans, and 
other charms, which they ſell to the great 
ones, to preſerve them from iil accidents, and 
to rd them of their enemies, or for any 
other purpoſe they defire : They have publick 
ſchools where they teach their ſuperſtitions 


and magical arts: there is another fort of 


them who addict themſclves to geomancy, 
and draw their figures upon a little ſmooth 
board covered with fine land; theſe are con- 
ſulted by the fick, cc know the time and 
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} 


- ing the goats alive, and testing the fle 4 


OM O 


mee of their ; by others for the 
ſacceſs of their affairs, for theſe people un- 
dertake nothing without conſulting theſe geo- 
mancers :: In making or erecting their figures, 
they obſerve the hour of the day, the planet 
that rules it, and aſcending ſign, with other 
Superſtitions 5 theſe geomancers are diſtin- 
guiſhed into feveral orders, which reſemble 
dur eccleſiaſtical dignities, as male or clerk, 
embiafſe a ſcribe or phyſician, tibou a ſub- 
deacon, mould deacon, faguibi prieſt, ca- 
milos biſhop, lamlamac ba archbiſhop, ſababa 
or caliph ; the people ſtand in great awe 
——— and have employed them ſome- 
— againſt the French, but without ſuc- 
8. 
O'MBRE (S.] the name of a famous court- 
game at cards, for two, three, or five per- 
ſons, but generally for three. 


© ME*GA(S.) the laſt letter in the Greet al- 


phabet ; and meraphorically, is put or uſed 
the end or completion of any thing; and in 
Scripture, for an appellation of God, who 
calls himfclf A/pba and O meg i 

and end, &c. 

OMEN (s.) a fen, prediction, or token of 
good or bad luck, or ſuceeſs in any affair or 
bulneſs. 

OME'NTUM (S.) with the Surgeons, is the 
caul or double membrane ſpread upon the in - 
teſtines, interwoven with fat, and veſſels 
Ake a fiſher's net, enriched alſo with two or 
three glandules annexed to the ftomach, the 
gut colon, and the pancreas, and uſeful to 
cheriſh the inteſtines with its warmth ; it has 
me milky, and ſome ly mphatick veſſe ls, 

"aw alloa great many ducts and little bags of 


tat. 

OMER or GO MAR (S.) a Fei meaſure 
ei capacity, eſtimated at about 2 or 3 quarts; 
this was ſometimes called aſſaron, and was 

- the 10th of an epha. 

O'MINOUS (A.) of a threatening, unlucky 
nature, ſomething that foretels or predicts 
matters before-hand. | 

©QMI'SSION (S.) a neglecting, or letting a 
thing paſs by unobſerved or undone. 

OMIT (V.) to paſs by or over, to neglect or 
take no notice of a thing wilfully, | 

OMUTTING (S.) the wilful neglecting or 
paſſing by of any thing. 

OMNIPOTENT (A.) all-powerful, ſtrong, 
or mighty, an appellation given to God only. 

OMNFPOTENCE or OMNIPOTENT- 
NESS (S.) God, or the power of doing all 

OMNIPRE'SENCE (S.) a being preſent every 

_ where, and at all times. 

OMNI'SCIENCE (S.) the faculty or power 
of knowing all things. 

OMNI'SCIENT (A.) all-wiſe, or knowing 


OMOPHA'GIA (S.) feftivals of Bacchus, in 
which the gueſts acted the mad - man by eat- 


j 


O'MRA'S or 'MHRA's (S.) the title of the 


— 


| 


— 


— 
* 


on this fide the gulph of Bengal, who for 


| lowed by other men on horſeback, ſounding 


ON (Part.) upon, or at, either time or place- 
ONANIA or ONANIS II ($.) the fin d 


ONCE (part.) a ſingle time or act. 
ONE (S.) unity, or the number that expreſſs 


O'NERATE (V.) to charge, load, os burden 


ONE 


and devouring the entrails, 8 


great lords of the Mogul's court; theſe are 
commonly ftrangers, and for the moſt part 
Perfians, that have great offices at court, but 
none of them poſſeſs any lands in propriety, 
becauſe the Mogul is ſole proprietor of the 
land in his dominions; neither can the ſong 
of theſe omra's poſſeſs their father's eftates, 
which deſcend to the Mogul, who is heir. 
general to all his ſubjects, and who allows 
them only ſome incunſiderable penſion, except 
it be that their fathers have taken care in 
their life-time, which they may eaſily do, if 
they be handſome and fair, ſo as they ma 

paſs for true Moguls, who are of white 
complexions, whereas the Indians are tawny; 
ſome of theſe or are commanders of a 
thouſand borſe, others of two, and ſo to 
twelve thouſand ; their pay is more or lefs, 
according to the number of their horſes, 
which are always more than their riders, be- 
cauſe in thoſe hot countries a trooper is forced 
to have two horſes for change ; there is al- 
ways a5 or 30 of theſe ma at court, out 
of which are choſe governours of the provin- 
ces, and the other great officers of the king- 
dom; belides theſe there are an inferior tort 
of omra's, called manſebdars, ca valiers, t 
horſemen of Marſeb, which have a more 
confiderable pay than is given tothe common 

troopers z they have no commander over 

them but the grand Mogul himſelf, and from 

this rank paſs to that of omra's ; this name 

is alſo given to the great lords of the king 

dom of in the peninſula of India, 


the moſt part are Perſians alſo, or the tons ot 
Perſi ans; when they go alung the firect, they 
have one or two eleghants going before them, 
on each of which are mounted three men, 
who carry banners; after theſe elephants 
march 50 or 60 cavaliers well mounted on 
Perfian or Tartarien hories, with bows and 
arrows, ſwords by their ſides, and ſhicks 
hanging on their backs, which troop is fol- 


ro aging ax) 11 qr tr theſe comes the 
emra on horſeback, having 30 or 40 footmen 
to attend him; next to theſe comes his pala - 
quin or ſedan, carried by four men; and laſt 
of all appears a camel or two mounted with 
men that beat kettle-drums; when he pleaſa 
he quits his horſe, and goes into his ſedan, 
where he may lie all along and reſt himſelf. 


ſelf · pollution. 


a ſingle thing, in figures marked 2. 
Ane, or other incum- 
O'NGER 


with debt, mulct, 
brance, _ 


GCRBARBARATTTE TRY CE OBESE EE AS SSIS RBRSESARERS o& 


la, 


FS ESTRRAK TEES 


8, 


a 


O'NSET (S.) an attack, or beginning of a 


O'NWARD (Part.) for ward, progreflive. 
ONY'CHOMANCY (S.) a fort of trifling 
divination, which ſome old ſuperſtitious crea- | 


ONYX (s.) in Scripture, ſometimes means 


OPA'CITY,OPA'COUSNESS 02 OPA'KE- 


OPA'COUS or OPAQUE (A.) dark, ſhady, 
OPAL (S.) a precious but ſmall fone, that 


OPA'LIA (5) feaſts celebrated by, the Romans 
r 


OPEN (V.) to unlock, unfold, uber, Kc. 


O PE 


O'NGER or CHIPPING-O'NGAR (S.) in 


:x, a ſmailtown, whoſe market was for- 
merly on Tueſday, but now it is weekly on 
Saturday ; diſtant trom London 19 computed, 
2nd 21 meaſured miles, 


ONION (S.) a wholeſome, warm, eatable 
ONLY (Part.) ſomething particular, ſingular, 


or but one, 


battle or diſpute. 


ONTO/LOGY (S.) the confideration of beings! 


or ideas, in the abſtract. 


tures made or obſerved by covering the nails 
of an unpolluted boy with oil and foot mixed 
together, and then turning them to the ſun, 
they pretend the rays thereof made the re- 
preſentation of divers figures, which were 
er of what they enquired 


the odoriferious nail or ſhell, which ſome 
think was underſtood of lavdanum or bdel- 
hum, but pany for the ſhell of a fiſh, 
ſomewhat like a fiſh called purpura, which 
is caught in watry places, where grows the 
ſpica nardi, which is the food of this fiſh, and 
which is the occafion of the ſhell's ſmelling ſo 
aromatickly ; the beſt are found in the Red- 
Sea, and are white and large, the Babylonian 
black and ſmaller ; ſometimes it means the 
precious ſtone that goes by this name; it 
was the 11th in the high-prieſt's pectoral, 
and in the Hebrew is called ſbobem, and ren- 
dered onyx, ſandonyx and emerald, which 
latter is ſuppoſed to be the right one, the onyx 
being not rich enough, and only a kind of 
agat of a greyiſh colour, 

00'ZY (A.) ſimy, muddy, wettiſh, moiſt, 
like the ſhores of ſeas and rivers when the 
tide is down, 


NESS (S.) obſcurity, darkneſs, that will 
not permit the light to paſs through it. 


obſcure, that is not tranſparent. 


according to its fituation to receive and reflect 
the light, appears of various colours. 


in honour of the goddeſs Ops, wite of Saturn, 
on the 14th of the calends of January, which 
was the third day of the Saturnalia; Saturn 
and Opt being eſteemed deities that took care 
of che fruits of the earth; their feaſts were 
kept at barveſt, at which they feafted their 
flaves, allowed them all manner of liberty, in 
conſideration of the pains they had taken to 
till the ground. 


windows, doors, &c. alſo to explain, clear 
or make difficult things eaſy. + 4 


| 


þ 


OPH 

EN (A.) unlocked, unfolded, Ke. alſo plain, 
clear, eaſy to, or free for any body ; al 
free, good-natur'd, ready to inſtru and in- 
form, not ſtiff or reſerved. 1. 
PEN. ARS E (s.) a medlar or pleaſant fort - 
of fruit ; alſo a lewd woman; alſo a careleſs 
giddy-headed ſervant, that leaves the doors, 
c. open that ſhould be ſhut, 
OPENING (S.) a wide or open place to tive 
air to a building ; alſo the unfolding or ſepa- 
rating of any thing locked, ſhut, or falded 
up; alſo the explaining any e 
ſo as to render the meaning intelligible ; alſo 
the beginning of any thing, as the breaking 
of ground to form a fiege, is called 
the trenches; ſo a lawyer's beginning to 
plead for his client, is called opening the cauſe; 
and a man's telling his mind or ſecrets to an- 


* — is called opening his mind, &c. 


PENNESS (S.) freedom, good-naturednet ; 
alſo without any locks, bars, or other hin- 
drances 3 alſo clearneſs, plainneſs, &c. alſo 
free · heartedneſs, a diſpoſition that ſpeaks its 
opinion without reſerve, &c. alſo any place 
that is wide or extended, not confined by 
buildings, trees, &c. 

OPERA (S.) a play or dramatick 

ſet to muſiek, and ſung with the accompani- 
ment of inſtruments, rich machines, and ex- 
traordinary habits; the Fenetians were the 
firſt inventors of this manner of acting, ic 
being the chief glory of their carnival 3 about 
the year 1669, the abbot Perrin obtained a 
grant from Lewis XIV. to ſet up an era at 
Paris, who in 1672 ated Pomona; now they 
are in great eſteem in England, and generally 
ſet to mufick by Mr. Handel. a 
O'PERATE (V.) to move, work, effe&; or 
bring any thing to paſs; in Phyſich, it means 
the ſtirring and carrying off the malignant 
humours of the body. 

OPERATION (S.) a working, doing, or 
performing ſomething ; alſo an account of a 
regular proceſs in chymiſtry, or any other 
work ; in Phyſfich, it is the manner of a me- 
dicine's performing its office, 
O'PERATIVE (A.) that is apt, fit, or in- 
clined to work, ſtir, or move. 
OPERA'TOR (S.) one that performs, or does 
any particular office or work, and is in an 
eſpecial manner applied to thoſe who make 
drawing, cleanſing, and making, artificial 
teeth their whole trade and employ. 
OPERO SE (A.) laborious, troubleſome, te- 
dious, difficult, &c. ſomething that has a 
great deal of work in it. 

OPERO'SENESS (S.) laboriouſnefs, trouble- 
ſomneſs, tediouſneſs, &c. 

OPHIA'SIS (S.) a diſtemper that cccafions the 
hair to grow thin, and fall off in different 
places, and ſo renders the patient bald and co- 
vered, &c. as it were by turns, ſo that the 
perfon looks ſpeckled like a ſerpent. 

OPHTT Es (S.)a ſect of hereticks, who - 


ed in the 2d century, and that ſprung _ 


OPI 


the Nicolaitans and Gnofticks ; they are chatg - 
ed with honouring a ſerpent, and that when 
their ptieſts celebrated their myſteties, they 
cauſed a ſerpent to come out of a hole, which 
- folled itſelf over thoſe things that were to be 
offered in. ſacrifice, which they ſaid was 
_ ſanRtifying-them by Jeſus Chriſt, who dwelt 
in the ſerpent, and then delivered them to 
- the people, who worſhipped them; ſome ſay 
they pretended this was the very ſerpent that 
| ſeduced Ewe, and that it was thoroughly in- 
ſtructed in all knowledge; that it was Chriſt, 
« and that he was very different from. Jeſus 
born of the Virgin, into whom, fay they, 
the Chriſt de ſoended, and that it was this je- 
- Tus, and not Chriſt, that ſuffered 3 and ac- 
- cordingly they made thoſe of their ſect re- 
nounce Jeſus—Alſfo a ſort of hard variegated 
marble, of a deep green colour, and ſpeckled 
wich ſpots of a lighter green; there is ſome 
alſo of an aſh-colour, which is ſofter than the 
green; ſome call it ſerpentine ſtone. | 
OpPHIU cus, SERPENT A'RIUS or ESCU- 
LA'PIUS (S.) in Aftronomy, a. conſtellation 
of the northern hemiſphere, containing by 
Ptolemy's catalogue 29, by Tycho's 25, by 
- Flamſteed's 69 fiars, ſented by a man 
| Holding a ſerpent in his band, of which the 
- Rar in the man's head is the principal, being 
one of the ſecond magnitude. 1101 
OPHT HA*'LMICKS (S.) ſuch medicines as are 
proper for, or good in diſtempers of the eyes. 
OPHTHALMO'GRAPHY (S.) that part of 
Anatomy that is particularly concerned in con- 
- fidering the ſtructure, frame, or compoſition 
ef the eyes and their parts, together with 
the diſeaſes and remedies that hinder and pro- 
- -mote fight or viſion. | | 
OPHTHALMO'SCOPY (S.) that part of 
Phy fiognomy that pretends to tell the humour 
or diſpoſition of a perſon by his eyes. 
O'PHTHALMY or LIPPITUDE (S.) is an 
inflammation of the tunicks of the eyes, 
| cauſed by the gathering and extravaſation of 
ce Juices. 1 
- O'PIATE (S.) a ſleepy potion or medicine 
-. compounded of opium, or ſome other ſomni- 
ferous matter. 
OPTNE (V.) to think, imagine, or be of an 
opinion; - alſo to give one's opinion, judg- 
ment, or thoughts about any thing. | 
OpPTNIATER or OPIUNIONIST (S.) one 
that will hear or mind no body's thought, 
opinion, or judgment in matters but his own, 
an obſtinate, ſelſiſh, ſtubborn, reſolved, ſelf- 
willed perſon. | 
OPTNION (S.) that thought or judgment of 


OPP 

are purely eonjectutal ; the was repreſented in 

the form of a young woman, with a bold 
look, but a reeling or ſtaggering gait, 


OPI'NIONATIVE M OPYNIONATED 


A.) conceited, ftubborng wilful, poſitive, 
If-willed, 


OPI'N|ONATIVENESS (S.) conceitedneß, 


flubbornneſs, poſitiveueſs, &c. 


OPVOLOGY (S.) a deſcription or treatiſe of 


opium, and its ſeveral known uſes, 


O'PIUM (S.) the condenſed juice of poppies ; 


| 


ſame confound oprum with meconium ; epiun 
is that which diſtils out of the poppy beads 
after the inciſion, -whilſt they are growing, 
but meconium is the juice expreſſed out of 
them; the pureſt opium is made of white 
draps,. it s found frequently in Greece, in the 
kingdom of Cambia and the territories of 
Grand Cairo in Egypt; there are three forts 
of ity the black, the white, and the yellow ; 
the inhabitants of thoſe countries keep the 
beſt for themſelves, ard ſend us only the me- 
conium; when it is prepared for uſe it iscal. 


led lauda num, and uſed to ſooth and allay pain, 


excite ſleep, ſtop vomiting and Jooſeneſs, &c, 
the Turks uſe it as an exhilarater, it having 
for a time the ſame effects with wine or other 
ſtrong liquors, tho' not ſo durable, for which 
reaſon the Turks-take it in large quantities 
when they go to battle, or undertake any 
affair that requires vigour and force. 


OPOBA'LSAMUM (S.) in Pharmacy, is 1 


any thing that a perſon has or believes, and 
- Which ariſes to him rather by tradition than 
demonſtration 3 thus the ſeveral particulari- 
ties in religion are more the effects of poſitive 
inculcations than rational proofs z among the 


whitiſh juice, gum, or refin, diſtilling from 
the branches of a tree called balſamum, ct 
the, balm tree; it is whitiſh, pretty thick, 
tranſparent, ſmells ſomething like turpentine, 
but pleaſanter 3 it is the ſame with what 
ſome call ba{ſamum verum, or balm of the 
Levant, and, like all other balſams, is ſup- 
purative, deterfive, and incarnating, applicd 
externally to green wounds, ulcers, or tu- 
mours ; it has been long famous in the phy- 
fical-world, infomuch that all other vulnerary 
oils or ointments have taken their names 
from it j ſome affirm the true ſort grows on- 
ly in Zudea, 


O'PPIDAN (S.) an appellation given to thoſe 


lads ox youths that belorg to the college, cal- 
led King's- College at Weſftminfler. 


O'PPILATIVE (A.) of an obſtructing, hin- 


dering, or ſtopping nature. 


OPPILA'TION (s.) an obſtruction or ſtoppage 


of the ducts of the bady, by evil or peccant 


humours. 


OPPO/NE or OPPO'SE (v.) to ſet one's ff 


againſt a perſon or thing, to ſtrive or en- 
deavour to hinder or prevent a thing's being 
done or brought to paſs, to thwart or vex- 


OPPO'NENCY (S.) the act of withſtanding, 


oppoſing, or endeavouring to bring about 


. ſomething contrary to the defire or argument 


of another. 


old Heathens, was a goddeſs that was worſhip- ; OPPO'N ENT (S.) one that maintains a con- 
trary argument to ancther in ſchoo's, co. 


leges, or elſewhere, or that ſtrive t or por 
Y 


ped under the notion of her preſiding over 
mens ſentiments, which for the moſt part 


OPS 


" „ours to ſet afide, or prevent another in his 
d - undertaking or defires. + 
OPPORTU'NE (A.) very convenient, ſea ſon- 
D able, fit, proper, of -agreeavie, 
e, OPP N ſuitableneſs, con- 
| veniency, ble „ &c. 
5, OPPORTUNITY (S.) a proper, ſuitable, 
4 fit, or agreeable time for the doing any | 
thing, | 
OPPO'SE (V.) to - withſtand, fet againſt, 
*; contend, or ſtruggle with. 
* OPPOSITE (A.) contrary to another's inte- 
ds reſt or opinion ; alſo directly over-agaiaſt 
8. another in re ſpect of place or ſituation. 
of O'PPOSITENESS (S.) the ſtate, quality, diſ- 
ite tion, or fituation of any perſon or thing, 
” in relation to the agreement or intereſt of, to, 
or with a . 
rs O'PPOSITES (S.) thoſe things that are re- 
"5 latively oppoſed to une another, as a King 
he and his ſubjects; or privatively, as light and 
ol darkneſs, ledge and ignorance, or any 
al. other contraries whatever, whether natural 
"my or moral. 
de. opPOSTTION (S.) the endeavour or ftruggle 
ns of contrary parties one againſt another; in 
ker Aſtrology, it is when two planets being 180 
ich degrees diſtant from one another, behoid one 
— another diametrisally oppoſite, and therefore 
any is eſteemed an aſpect of the greateſt en 


mity ; 
in Geometry, it is the relation of two chu 
detween which a line may be drawn perpen- 
dicular to both; in Logick, it is the quality 
of di t between propoſitions that 
have the ſame ſubjet, and the ſame attri- 
butez in Rhetorick, it is a figure whereby 
two things are aſſembled together, that at 
firſt fight appear incompatible, as a wiſe fol- 


ly, &c. 

OPPRE'SS (V.) to injure, uſe, or preſs hard 
upon a perſon or thing, by violence or au- 
thority, 

OP PRE'SSION ($.) the ufing people hard, by 
compelling them to pay larger taxes, &c. 
than they can afford. | 

OPPRE'SSIVE (A.) hurtful, injurious, apt 
or inclined to oppreſs, or force by authority. 

OPPRE'SSIVENESS (S.) the name or ſtate 
of any thing that is hurtful, injurious, il'e- 
gal, unjuſt, &c. 

OPPRE'SSOR (S.) one that abuſes authority, 
power, {kill, &c. to the hurt, damage, or 
injury of another. 

OPPRO'BRIOUS (A.) vile, baſe, mean, 

ſcandalous, offenſive, ſhameful, reproachtul, 

injurious, &c. 

OPPRO/BRIOUSNESS (S.) ſhamefulneſs, re- 

proachfulneſs, &c, 

OPPRO/BRIUM (s.) the ſcandal or ſhame 

that naturally attends the commiſſion of any 


vile, lewd, villainous action; infamy, 
grace, or reproach. 5 

hk = yp. (V.) to fight, ſtrive, or contend 
agunſt any perſon or thigag. 

072, (5.) one of the names of the goddeſs 
ele. 8 


O R A 


 OPSTMATHY (S.) a learning, or endeavour- 
ing to learn in old age. 

OPTA'TIVE (A.) defirons, wiſhing for, or 
after; 2 name which the common Grammar 
applies to the mood or condition of the verb 
that expreſſes the deſire of doing or forbearing 
ſomething, which is always known by a par- 
ticle or adverb of wiſhing conſtantly adjoined 
to it. 

 O'PTICK or OPTICAL (A.) ſomething be- 
longing or pertaining to the fight. 

O'PTICK GLASSES (S.) certain phyſical in- 
ſtruments ground or made by mathematical 
rules, and ſo contrived, that they very much 
allift the natural eye in obſerving thoſe crea- 
tures, bodies, or magnitudes, whoſe natural 
minuteneſs or vaſt diſtance, renders them im- 
perceptible to the naked eye; and alſo aſſiſta 
in more perfectly and diſtin&ly ſeeing thole 
that are perceptible; of theſe there are many 
forts, as micro , teleicopes, &c. 70 

O'PTICKS (S.) in Matbemaricks, is an art or 
ſcience that demonſtrates the manner and 
properties of all radiations, whether direct, 
broken, or reflected; and when this is ap- 
plied to the delineation of any figure, build- 
ing, or body, it is called perſpeCtive- 

O'PTIMACY (S.) a government of the ſtate 
by the nobility thereof. | 

OPTION (S.) choice, power, or faculty of 
chuſing for one's ſelf; in Law, it is when a 
new ſuffragan biihop being conſecrated, the 
archbiſhop of the province, by a cuſtomary 
prercgative, claims the collation of the firſt 
vacant benetice in that ſee as his choice. 

O'PULENCE (S.) wealth, riches, power, 
might, &c. 

O'PULENT (A.) rich, wealthy, powerful, 

mighty, &c. 

O'PULENTNESS (S.) richneſs, wealthineſs, 
powerfulneſs, &c. 

OR (S.) in Heraldry, is the colour yellow, or 
the metal gold; without this ar argent there 
can be no ar ; in the coats of noblemen, 
it is called Topaz, in thoſe of ſovereign prin- 
ces Sol; and hen repreſented by engraving, 
it is by filling the field with a multitude of 
ſmall dots. | 

ORACLE (S.) in the Old Teflament, ſome- 

times ſignified the covering of the ark of the 

covenant, or of the ſacred cheſt in which the 
laws of the covenant were ſhut up; at the 
two ends of this cover were two cherubims of 
maſſy beaten gold, which ftretching out their 
wings forwards towards each other, formed a 
kind of throne, upon which they cunceived 
the Lord to fit, and that it was from thence 
be manifeſted his will and pleaſure, when he 
gave anſwers to Moſes ; it is alſo taken for 
the ſanctuary or piace wherein the ark was 
depoſited ; and ſometimes it maans the oracles 
of the faiſe gods, The moſt famous of all 
the Paleſtine oracles was that of Baal-zebyb, 
king of Ekron, which the Jews themſelves 
went often to conſult ; there were allo tera- 
4 E him, 


i . 


ORA 


ephod made by Gideon, and the | 


+ phimys, the 
falſe gods adored in Samaria z whether theſe 


delivered by the aſſiſt ance 
and falſe pro- 


- eracles were te 
of the devil, or that the prieſts 
| phets 

them believe they were inſpired, we know 


not; among the 


- Moſes; ſecondly, prophetical dreams, as thoſe 
of Jeſepb ʒ thirdly, 
phet in an extacy, being properly neither 
| aſleep nor awake, had ſupernatural revela- 
tions; fourthly, the urim and thummim, 
which were accompanied with the ephod or 
+ the pectoral worn by the high- prieſt, and 
which God endued with the gift of foretelling 
future things upon extraordinary occaſions ; 
ffthly, by conſulting the prophets or meſ- 
| ſengers ſent by God immediately, At the 
firſt beginning of Chriſtianity, prophecy was 
very common; much has been ſaid about the 
-- antient beathen oracles, but little can be con- 


- cluded from them, they being almoſt always | 


delivered in ſuch dubious expreſſions or terms, 
- that let what will happen to the enquirer, it 
might be accommodated or explained to mean, 
ſo as the event came to paſs, The famous 
Kircher, to undeceive the credulous, and to 
account for ſome ftrange things that are re- 
lated of the famous Delpbick oracle, contrived | 
and fixed a tube fo in his bed-chamber, that 
when any body came to call him at the gar- 
den gate, next to his lodgings, though they 
ſpoke no louder than ordinary, he heard them 
as plain as if they had been in the room, and 
returned them an anſwer with the ſame caſe 
of conveyance; this tube he afterwards re- 
moved into bis muſeum, and fixed it ſo artifi- 
cially inta.a figure, that the ſtatue, as if it 
had been animated, opened its mouth, moved 
| Its eyes, and ſeemed to ſpeak, from whence 
de ſuppoſed the Pagan prieſts, by making 
-- ufe of ſuch tubes, uſed to make the ſuperili · 
tious people believe the idol returned them 
anſwers to their queſtions, 
ORAL (A.) ſomething that belongs to a verbal 
- expreflion, or words immediately coming out 
of, or from the mouth of the ſpeaker. 
ORANGE (S.) a fine pleaſant fruit, with a 
ſtrong or deep yellow rind or coat, of which 
there are two forts, the one called Ching 
oranges, which are of a very {ſweet and luſci- 
dus taſte; the other called Scvil oranges, of 
a pleaſant acidity, and chiefly uſed for ſauce, 
or to make a compound liquor called punch. 


. 


O'RANGERY (S.) a place or garden where | 


orange trees are kept, improved, and nurſed.” 
ORANO'CO (S.) a ftrong ſort of tobacev uſed, 
for making ſnuff, | , 


ORA'TION (s.) » ſpeech or ſermon pronoune- | 


+ ed or ſpoke in publick, _ fome extraordi - 
nary occaſion, wherein the ſpeaker or com- 

poſer uſes all the flowers of language, that by 
| the eloquence and beauty thereof he may 


impoſed upon the people, and made | 


s there were ſeveral | 
- forts of eracles; as, firſt, thoſe that were | 
delivered wiva voce, as when God ſpoke to 


vifions, as when a pro- 


ORD | 
O'RATOR (S.) a publick ſpeaker or preacher 
that in a learned and eloquent manner deli. 
vers himſelf to his auditors. + 
eee. 
ce or fine ing ; and 
ſomerimes a chapel or pdblick hall when 
ſermons, orations upon moral ſubjects, &c, 
are ſpoke or pronounced by an orator ; and 
among the Romaniſts, it alſo ſignifies a focie- 
ty or congregation of religious, who live in 
community together, but without the tie or 
obligation of vows, &. ſometimes it means 
2 a ſmall cloſet or chamber, with an altar in 
it, for the uſe of a perſon's private devo. 
den, ae. | 
ORB (S.) a hollow ſphere or body, contained 
under two ſuperficies, the one convex or ex- 
ternal, the other conea ve or internal, 
wee e (A.) round like a ball c 


ORBI'CULARNESS (S.) roundnefs. 
ORBIT (S.) the line deſcribed by any thing 
that moves round; fo in Afronomy, it is the 
path, rout, or courſe in which a planet 
moves, or a comet deſcribes, the figures 
whereof are various z that of the earth and 
all the primary planets are ellipſes, in one of 
whoſe foci, the ſun is placed, and in which 
they move according to this law, viz; that x 
ius drawn from the center of the ſun to 
center of the planet, always deſcribe 
| "S200 proportionable to the times ; the of 
aſtronomers imagined the orbits of the planet 
were circular, fo that to account for their 
irregularities upon that hypotheſis, they wer: 
forced to introduce eccentricks and epicycle ; 
the moderns find that they not only move in 
elliptick orbits, but that they alſo move with 
ifterent velocities at different times; in 4- 
natomy, orbits are the two ſeckets or hollows 
| in which the eyes aze placed. 
'O'RBONA (S.) a goddeſs or deity ſuppoſed to 
have the care of orpbans ; the Romans wur- 
ſhipped her to avoid the affliction of widow- 
hood, or the loſs of their childern; the had 
an altar in the city of Rome, near to that ei 
the Lares. | : 
O'RCHARD (S.) a garden or eneloſore ben 
ſrwit - trees are nourithed and improved; and 
theſe are commonly cherries or apples. 
ORDA'IN (V.) to command, appoint, or en- 
join; allo to admit a perſon into holy orders 
ORDEA'L (S.) a fort of trial that women «c- 
cuſed of incominency formerly underwent d 
prove their innocence, which was nine coul 
ters laid red-hot upon the ground at unequal 
diſtances, which if the accuſed paſſed or 
without being burnt, after. ſhe was hood- 
; — it was eſteemed an argument ver 
nocence; this was uſed as a purgation 
EdwardtheConfeſfor's time to Heary 1114's; 
ſometimes it was tried by water, and ſome- 
times by fire j thoſe who anderwent this try 
al uſed to faſt threedays before, and then g 


| work upen (he paſſions of the auditors, 
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church, where there was an n 


the occaſion ; Pope Stephen II. cauſed it to be 
aboliſhed, 28 unjuſt and wicked. | 

ORDER 2 to command, direct, or ap- 
point ; alſo to chaſtiſe, 

O'RDERLINESS (S.) regularity, a keeping 
within bounds, ſobriety, or ſubmitting to 
commands or directions given, 

ORDERLY 92 ) regular, civil, decent. 

O RDERS (S.] ſometimes means the com- 
mands or directions that a ſuperior gives to an 
inferior j ſometimes only a lit, inventory, or 
catalogue of books or other goods that a per- 
fon wants ; and ſometimesit means being ad- 
mitted a prieſt, or one whoſe occupation is 
to be about religious affairs; and ſometimes 
the ſeveral diſtinctions of friars; as the Hbrte - 
Friars are canons regular of 1 order 1 
Auguſttnz «Friarrare Ciftercian monks, 
222 a black habit, and changed 
it for a grey one ; the Black, Friars are called 
Benedictinen; ſpmetimes it is applied to the 
ſeveral diſtinAtions of military knights, as 
the order of St. George ; and ſometimes it 
means the ſeveral manners of building, ac- 
cording to the received and eſtabliſhed rules of 
architecture, according to which a palace, 
church, &. is built, and theſe go by parti- 


. cular names, vin. the Tuſcan, or that which 


" ſhould be uſed for warchouſes, and other 
mean ſtrong buildings; the Derick ſomewhat 
lighter, and ſo is uſed indifferently in — 
forts of buildings 3 the Jonick, which is fi 
ſomewhat airier, and at the ſame time ſuffi - 
ciently graye 3 this by ſome is affirmed was 
invented on putpoſe for temples and religious 
—— though this is now uſed alſo in civil 

ildings; the Corintbian is the moſt tender 
and delicate, and defigned for and other 
| places of — — en- 
riched with all the nicety that the art of 
carving can embelliſh it with 3 the Compoſite 
ie made up of the Corintbian and Tonick orders, 
and uſed according to the judgment of the 
artiſt in yariqus buildings 3 the moderns have 
added to theſe what the wantonneſs of their 
own invention could find out, and called them 
by the names of the Getbick, French, Carya- 
tick, Perfian, & c. orders; in an Army, orders 
ſignify the commands or directions given by 
the ſuperior officers ; alſo the whole diſcipline 
of arrangement and government. 

O'RDINAL (A.) belonging or appertaining to 
order or retularit x. 

O RDIN Al. (S.) a book of directions for bi- 
ſhops in giving or conferring holy orders; alſo 
a book in which areinſerted the order, rules, 
laws, or ſtatutes of a religious houſe, col- 

&c ; 


O'RDINAL NUMBERS: (s.) ſuch a3 expreſs 
the ſeries or order of things ſtanding or being 
ut, as the third, ſeventh, fortieth, &c. 

ORDINANCE (s.) a law, command, ſtatute, 


2 2 


e 
(*. 1 4 * | 4 , 


is called an embaſſador vr envoy in o- 


preparing them for death ; to this day, the 
* p A . 


ORD 


mander, governour, or director; it is a term 
often uſed in the parliament-rolls, and there 
means very frequently a ſtatute or act, but 
not always z ordinances being ſometimes only 
temporary things or orders, and capable of 


being altered by the commons only, whereas 


an act or ſtatute cannot be changed, aboliſh» 


ed, or altered, but by the authority of the 


king, lords, and commons. 


ORDINANCE or ORDO'NNANCE (S.) a 


law, rule, appointment, command, &c. 


O'RDINARIES (S.) in Heraldry, are the de- 


nomination given to certain charges properly 
belonging to that art, of which the number 
is ten, VIZ, the chief, pale, bend, bar, ſeſſe, 
croſs, ſaltier, chevron, bordure, and orle; 
theſe have the appellation honourable added to 
them by way of diſtinction ; ſome anthors 
ſay, that when any perſon had behaved gal- 
lantly in the field of battle, and was wounded 
in any part of his body, the king, prince, or 
general, upon his being preſented before him, 
ordered him a ſuitable coat-armour, to be as 
it were a ual remembrance of his brave- 
ry; ſo if he was wounded” in his head, they 
gave him a chief, if on the legs a chevron, 
it his ſword or armour was diſcoloured with 
the blood of the enemy, a croſs, or bordare, 
&e. for they pretend that each ordinary had 
ſome peculiar myſtick ſignification, as the 
chief repreſents the helmet, wreath, or 
crown covering the head ; the pale xepreſents 
the lance or ſpear ; the bend and bar his beltz 
the feſle his ſcarf ; the croſs and ſaltier his 
ſword ; the chevron his boots and ſpurs ; and 
the bordure and orle his coat of mail, 


O'ADINARINESS (S.) meanneſs, commen- 


neſs, uſualneſs, vulgarneſa, frequency, &c, 


O'RDINARY (A.) mean, indifferent, com- 


mon, uſual, frequent. ry 


O'RDINARY (S.) ſometimes means ſeveral 


ſettled and fixed officers that attend the king's 


bouſhold ; ſo the regular chaplains are called 


chaplains in ordinary; ſo an envoy or em- 
baſſador that reſides: ſtatedly fop ſeveral years 
ſucceſſively at the court of any foreign on 
aary 
in the Ciwil Low, any jofky ar prof ahet 
is veſted with authority te take gagnizance of 
cauſes, in his own right, us he is a magiſ- 


. trate, and not by deputation, is called an or- 


dinary; in Common and CanonLaw, the biſhop 
of the dioceſe, or he that has the ordinary 
eceleſiaſt ical juriſdiction within that territory, 
and the collation to benefices therein, is 
called the ordinary; and ſometimes it means 
a common eating-hqute or table furniſhed 
with proviſſons, where every perſon pays a 
common ſum for his meal; and-formeriy is 
meant the biſhop's deputy that gave crimiua's 
their neck verſe, and reported whether they 
read it, and alſo aſliſted thoſe who were con- 
demned, by perfo ming d:vine ſcrvice, ani 
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ORD 
1 the cyftor of the neck-vetſe is left off, yet 
the prieſt or minifter that attends thoſe exi- 


in London, is called the ordinary of Newgate, 

Who is now appointed by the lord mayor and 

court of aldermen, 

O'RDINATES (S.) are all ſuch lines as in the 
conick ſections are drawn + perpendicularly 
croſs the axis, from any one point in the cir- 

- cumference of the ſection on one fide, to a 
point in the oppoſite fide of the circumfe- 

rene; ſo that any line ſo drawn that termi- 
nates in the axis, is called a ſem!-ordrnate, 

ORDINATION (s.) the appointing a perſon 

ts the performance of ſome particular poſt ot 

office 3 but it is generally reſtrained to the 
creatinꝑ or making prieſts, biſhops, or other 
eeclefiaftical officers, that were not in that 

Nation before z the contention ever fince the 
reformation has been very great, aboat who 
the power of ordination reſides in; the church 

- of England maintaining it is veſted in the bi- 
Mops only, others in the priefts and conſiſto- 

, others that the call of the people is 

(ficient, and others that it is the prerogative 
of the civil magiſtrate ; in the church of Eng- 
land it is performed by the biſhops only, for 
which purpoſe there are certain days appoint- 
ed, viz. the ſecond Sunday in Lent, Trinity - 
Sunday, and the Sunday following, the firſt 
Wedneiday after the 14th of September, and 
the 14th of December, 


.O'RDN ANCE (S.) are ſuch great guns made 


of braſs or iron, that ſometimes are called 
- caprion, and ſometimes heavy artillery, of 
which there are feveral fizes and degrees, diſ- 
tingniſhed by as many different names, ſuch 
- as whole cannon, baſtard cannon, or cannon 
of ſeven; demi-cannon 24 pounders, whole 
culverin 12 pounders, demi-culverin, fix 
poundere, fſakers, minions three pounders, 
_ erakes and pedreroes, | 
Office of Ordnanee,' is where the ſtanding 
_ © grand” magazine of arms and habiliments of 
war, as well by ſea as land, is kept, from 
.- whence the armies, caſtles, forts, &c. are 
Supplied us vecafion requires ; for which pur- 
poſeg. that all things may be kept in order, 
and always ready, there is firſt a maſter- 
general, who ifives out all orders ard diſ- 
hes that relate thereto, either for the 
| in, buying, or providing of flores, 
er iſſuing them out to the ſeveral places where 
they arc wanted; under him is a lieutenant- 
general of the erdnance, who receives order s 
trom the mafter- genera}, and the reſt of the 
prime officers at the-board, - ſees them duly, 
executed, orders the guns to be fired on pub- 
- lick days of rejoicing, and ſees the train of 
: tin 0 1nc 1: pn gaveey the field; 
next to him the ſurveyor-general; who has 
the inſpectium of the's ordnance, foxes, and 
proviſions of war, in the cuftody of the 
© Kore-keepers ; he inſpects and allows all bills 
| of debt, keeps a check on labowers, Y 


/ 


Fn 


minals that ste condemned at the 0/4 Bailey | 


O R 
under theſe is 2 elerk, who records all orders 
and inſtructions given for the inſtruction and 
government of the office, with all pa 
grants, names of officers,” &c. draws the 
eſtimates of proviſions, ſupplies all letters, 
inſtructions, commiſſions, deputations, con- 
tracts, &c. and is as a cheque between the 
accomptant of the money, "and him of the 
ſtores ; there is alſo a ftore-keeper, who takes 
the charge of the cannon, ammunition, 
ſtores, &c. and renders an exact account of 
the diſpoſal thereof from time to time; there 
is alſo a clerk of the deliveries, whoſe buf- 
neſs is to draw up all proviſions either at the 
Tower, or any of his majeſty's magazines; 
beſides theſe there is a treaſurer, through 
whoſe hands the money of the whole office 
paſſes, both for the payment of debenturei 
for ſtores received in, and ſalaries for the ſeve- 
ral offieers. | | 
ORDO' — is a term uſed in Pair. 
ing and Architecture; in Rpinting, it fignifics 
the regularity, 5 — of 
the parti, both in the Whole hiftory or in 
parts 3 and here regard muſt be firſt had to 
the landſcape or ground of action, whether it 
be @ place inhabited or uninhabited ; if the 
latter, all the extravagancies of art or mture 
may be indulged 3 but if the former, ſtid 
regard muſt be had to the cultute or im- 
provements that are proper to be made ; and 
in particular, regard muſt be had to the build- 
ings, which if ruſtick, require nothing but 1 
firong fancy, but if otherwtſe; the niceſt x · 
gard ſhou!d be had to the ſtrict rules of u. 
chitefture ; in the hiſtory irſelf reg ird mut 
be had to the ſeveral groupes of figures con- 
tained in the whole, that they bear a natural 
relation to one another, that the attitudes & 
the ſeveral figures be not forced or diftorted, 
nor any ofſſenſi ve nfidities ſeen to diſpleaſe the 
mot chaſte eye, and the drapery flowing and 
eaſy, &c. In Architecture, the ſame genen 
regard is to be had to uniformity, in appear- 
ance and convenience within; 1o that the rt- 
gular and careful diſpofition of the plan de- 
termines the whole; fo that any one vil 
readily conclude that there muſt not be ſal 
diminurive rooms in a large palace, nor ve) 
large halls in a ſmall building; one thing ob- 
ſervable is, that Jodging-rooms in grand 
buildings ſhould be diſpokd to the ſun · riſing, 
libraries, picture - galleries, cabinets for cui 
—_— — 8 — - 
U t of any creatun 
„ e ae that yiel 
S.) thoſe mineral productions that i 
ny whether lead, iron, copper, gold, fil 
ver, &c. 
O'RENGES (s.) in Heraldry, are little ba 
of an o —— . f 
O RFORD (s.) a fes - port town 1 
Suffolk, fituate at the mouth of the river O. 
where it empties itſelf into the Al; it vi 
antiently a very good harbour, . 
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very populous, and much frequented by ſea- 
7 but of late years the harbour is almoſt 
choaked up, ſo that it is now but a poor 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Monday; 
it ſends rwo — 1 — and is 
governed by a mayor, 3 port · men, and 12 
; diftant trom London 73 computed, 
and 88 meaſured miles. | 
ORGAL (S.) the ſettlings or lees of wine 
dried, which the Dyers uſe to prepare their 
cloaths, to take the ſeveral colours intended 


for them. : 

O'RGAN (S,) in Anatomy, is a part of the 

which requires a right, determinate, 

and ſenfible contormat.on to its conſtitution, 
and the p:r{grmance of its office, as the ear, 
to hear, the eye to ſee, &c. in Mu ict, it is 
the largeſt and moſt harmonious of all inſtru- 
ments, being a col ection or imitation of all 
others, and now) generally uſed only in 
churches, of which there are differences, 
both according to the art of the builder, and 
the charge beſtowed on it ; there are ſome 
of a ſmaller fize far the uſe of the chamber, 
and therefore called chamber organs. 

O'RGAN or O'RGUES (S.) in War, are 
long ſubſtantial pieces ot wood, every one 
ſeparate from the other, hanging with ropes 
over the gateway of a city, perpendicularly, 
and ready upon any ſurprize attempted by an 
enemy, to be let down into the gateway. to 
ſtop it up, without being ſubje to the dan- 
ger of the enemy's clapping, any piece acroſs, 
and ſo ſtopping the port · cullices; the ſame is 
done in a breach, where they add fire arms, 
and contrivances todiſcharge many of them 
at once. 9 14 vi 

ORGA'NICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to, 

or performed by an organ, or proper initru- 
ment "for the work in 

ORGA*'NICALNESS(S$.) a being made or 
compoſed of parts or organs. 

O'RGANIST (S.) a muſician that is ſkilled 
in or. plays upon the inftrument called the 


Organ, 

ORGANIZED (A.) made up, or compoſed 
of ſeveral parts or 

ORGA*SMUS (S.) a diſorder in the human 
body, that occafioas the blood and ſpirits to 
move with too rapid and violent a motion. 

4A (S.) the common name with the 
Greeks all manner of ſacrifices, which 
were ſo called; but it was particularly r-- 
ſtrained to the ſacriſices offered to Bacchus, 
*ccompinied with the thouts, huzza's, and 
uncommon mies made by the prieſts and 
worſhippers in thoſe facrifices, whereby they 


demonſtrated themſelves to be rather nad | 


than devout. | 
ORIENT or ORIE'NTAL (A.) rifing in, or 
belonging to the eaſt pott of the world; in 
ronomy, a planet is 1aig to be cin, when 
it riſes in a muruing before the ſun. 
O'RIFICE (S.) any hole, fiſſure, opening, or 
mouth, Whether of a wound, ven, &c. 


| 


bw 


OR I 


oRTOExISTS (8.) a ſect that pretended to 


draw their opinions out of the writings or 
bnoks of Ori gen, concerning principles ; they 
maintained that Jeſus Chriſt was the Son of 
God no other way than by adoption and 
grace, that compared with men he waz 
truth, but with God the contrary ; that 
ſouls were created before the bodies, and that 
they fin in heaven; that the ſun, moon, 
ſtars, and the waters that are under the fir - 
mament have all ſouls ; that bodies ſhall riſe 
in a round form ; that the terments of the 
devil and damned ſculs ſhall have an end; 
and that the fallen angels ſhall after a time 
be reftored to their firſt condition 3 theſe and 
ſeveral other errors infeſted the church. in the 
4th, 5th, ard 6th centuries z theſe errors 
were condemned by councils, and the reading - 
Origen's books forbid. 


ORIGIN (S.) the ſeed, fountain, ſtock; riſe, 


or deginning of any perſon or thing. 


ORIVGINAL (S.) that from which another is 


taken or copied, the firſt or beginning of a 
matter, the foundation or ſeed of a thing or 
bufineſs, 


ORVLLON (S.) in Fortification, is a blind or 


maſs of earth faced with a wall, advancing 
beyond the ſhoulders of thoſe baitions that 
have caſemates, to cover the cannon in them, 
to prevent their being diſmounted by the ene- 
my ; ſome are of a round form, and others 
almoſt ſquare, called epaulments. 


O'RION (S.) in Afronomy, is a conſtellation 


in the heavens juſt before the fign Taurus, 
and is ſometimes only taken for the fizr of 
the ſecond magnitude called the Scorpron's 
Heart; it appears at the beginning of the an» 


tumnal equinux, and is the prognoſtick of 


cold and froſt 3 according to the heathen fa- 
bles, he was the ſon of Jupiter, | Neptune, 
and Mercury, and ſome ſay of Apollo, which 
happened thus : As theſe gods ware upon a 
certain time viſiting the earth, they entered 
the cottage of a poor countryman cailed Hy- 
rieus, who to make them welcome killed aa 
ox, and ſpent his whole eſtate ; for this ex- 
traordinary expreſſion of his piety and ga- 
will, they bid him aſk whatever he wog d, 
and it ſhould be granted him ; upon which 
he deſired a fon without the uſe of a wo- 
man; the gods ordered the ox's hide to in 
brought before him, in which they all made 
water, and ordered him to buy it in the 
earth, and bid him let it lie undiſturbed fer 


nine months. z at the end ot which time Hy- 


rieus going to examine it, found a yuung vi 
fant in it, which he call:d Orion, who when 
he was grown up became lo great a hunter, 
that he boa ſled that no beaſt was fo fene or 
iwitt but he would take and ovrrcome, which 
ſo provoked the Earth, that ſhe ſent a feur- 
ion in his way, by the bite whereof he dj 
t Diana tranflated him into the heavens, 
and placed him near the ſien Tavrus z this 
cenſtellatiun, according to 4 tolomy s esta 
coc 


"= 


% 


ORP ORT 


© eonfifts of 37 ftars, by Tychv's 62, and by g O'RPIMENT (S:) is a yellow colour uſe by 
the Britiſh catalogue of 80. | the Painters for large works; it is trov. 
© RIZON or O'RISON (S.) a private prayer, | bleſome to grind, being a mineral, tony ſub- 
Ey T ſtance, of @ rank or poiſonous quality, and ORT 

ORLE,' O'RLET, or O'RLO (S.) in bi- is by ſome called yellow arſenick. 


FA 


as « 

Tefure, is a fillet under the ovolo, or quarter ORRERV (S.) a famous mathematical ma. lea 
round of a capital, and when at the top or} chine, contrived to 'demonſtrate the preſent tisf 
bottom of the ſhaft or cglumn, it is called the} ſyſtem of aſtronomy, or the earth's mobili , ORV 
eincture. 1 which it does in a correct and intelligible elec 
ORLE (S.) in Heraldry, is an ordinary made] manner, by means of ſeveral clock · work in · ban 
in the form of a fillet drawn round the ſhield, ventions. ped 'Þ 0s (+ 
© near the edge or extremity thereof, © the} O'RRIS (S.) a flower ſometimes called ii ; har 


| breadth half that of the border, fo that it} alſo gold and filyer lace wove pretty broad, 

—eontains/one twelfth part of the thield ; fur- to ſew on mens and womens garments by way 
ther it is to be noticed, that the ore is its] of enrichment or ornament- 

on breadth diſtant from the edge of the] O'RTHODOX (A.) ſound, firm, true, applied 


feld. to thoſe that ate ſuppoſed to maintain the 

O'RLOP orORLOPE (S,) is properly the ſe-¶ true principles of the Chriſtian religion. 
cCond or third decks of a ſhip. ' ORTHODOXY or 'O'RTHODOXNESS 

O'RMSKIRK (s) in Lancaſbire, a handſome} (S.) truth of opinion, ſoundneſs of belief or 


| inland town, that has a pretty good trade on in matters of religion. 
the marker-d>y, which is weekly on Tueſ- | ORTHODRO/MICA or ORTHO'DROMY 
day diſtant from London 156 computed, and S8.) that part of navigation commonly call 
190 meafured miles. | en iling by the arch of a great circle, or great - 
ORNAMENT (V.) to ſet off, beautify, en- circle failing. 
"rich; make handſome. - | ORTHOGONAL (A.) of or belonging to 
ORNAME'NTAL (A.) ſomething that adorns] thoſe methematical figures called right an- 
or belongs to an ornament, gles. 
ORNAMENTALNESS (S.) beautifulneſs, | RT HOGRA“PHICAL(A. )deſcribed,drawn, 
 handfomneſs, &c. or wrote, truly, correctiy, after, or by the 
ORNAMENTS (S.) all manner of additions} rules of — 5 | 
A to buildings, &c, whether they are carvings, Ontbograpbical Projection of 2 i 
4 paintings, or any other embelliſhments ; in] the delineation of either of the globes cr 
| Men, education and fine accompliſhments are} ſpheres, for the purpoſes of aſtronomy or geo- 
called ornaments. graphy, upon a plane that cuts them thro” 
ORNITHO'LOGIST (S.) one that is fcilfulf in the "middle, the eye being ſuppoſed to be 
in the nature and kinds of birds. | vertically at an infinite or exceeding greatdil- 
ORNITHO'LOGY (S.) a deſcription or trea-F tance. ; 
"riſe of the ſeveral ſorts or kinds of birds. ORTHO'GRAPHIST or ORTHO/GRA- 
_ ORNFTHOMANCY (S.) adivination or pre-}F PHER (S.) one ſkilled 9 
dene to foretel future events by the flight off ORT HO GRATH NIS.) in general, means 
birds, which the Romans called augury. true or right deſcription ; and in the 
ORPHAN (s.) a child or perſon whoſe father} uſe and acceptation of the word, mean the 
© or mother is dead. £58 
« ORPHANAGE or O'RPHANTSM (S.) words of any ſpeech or language, according 
© the ſtate or condition of one that is an or- to the manner of the beſt moſt ſci fu 
. writers in it; in „it is the laying 
ORPHANO'TROPHY (S.) a publick ſchool,} down or drawing the fore-right face or 
houſe, or hoſpital, where orphans are brought of any objects, and properly and proportions” 
| up, like Chrifs Hoſpital in London, ly expreſſi Flons 0 
=  O'RPHEUS(S.) a perſon famous for all ſorts} each part; and as a part of perſpective it i 
of learning among the antients, but eſpecially} thus called, becauſe it determines the form of 
for muſick,” for which reaſon the poets have} things by cular lines falling on the 
made him the ſon of Apollo, and ſay that] geometrical plane; in Architecture, it is the 
his harmony was ſo very efficacious, that it] elevation of a building, and this is fometims 
© would flop the courſe of rivers, and that} external and ſometimes internal; the external 
rocks, trees, and beaſts would dance after} deſcribes the walls, windows, &c. of theſe- 
bim; he js ſaid to go down into hell, and] vera] fronts; and the internal is the ſection 
there ſo charmed Pluto, that he brought} or proſpecti ce appearance of the rooms, ſtair 
away Eurydice his wife ; that ſome Thracianſ caſe, &c. in Perſpetivr, it is what is com- 
women killed him, for his endeavouring to} monly called the ſeenography of an object or 
uade men to live unmarried ; but the] building, and is that fore-right fide or plane 
uſes took care of his body, and bis harp] that is parallel to a ſtraight line, that may be 
was tranſlated among the ftars, where it is} imagined to paſs through the ontward cone? 
- now a conſtellatien, n. points pf the eyes, continued to à prope” 
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OSC 088 
length ; in Fortifſeation, it is the or] dreffed like who 
by . as it — of Kan theie hands —— 
at any ode ſtation pite hed upon. | from the temple of Bacchus to 


in 

5 ORTS or OUGHTs (S.) ſuch remains of food | the temple of Minerva after which all the 

2s children or others covetous of a great deal] young gentlemen of the city run races for a ö 
4 leave upon their plates, after they have ſa-] prize, with vine-branches in their hands, 1 
* tified their hunger. from one temple to the other, ; 
* ORVIE'/TAN(S.) a counter-poiſon, or famous | O'SIER (S.) the red water willow-tree, which 
ble electuary, made or invented by a mounte- ſprouts into abundance of branches, that by 
* bank of this name in {raly. ' reaſon of their extraordinary impregnatioa/ 


0s (S.) in Anatomy, is any ſort of bone, or a} with humidity, while green are capable of 

11 hard, dry, and cold ſubſtance, conſiſting] being eaſily bent into all manner of forms, 

1 i i ) and for that reaſon are uſed to make/ 

ad, more particularly of earth and ſaline particles, | and for are to baſkets, 

ay deſigned for the props or upholders of the || hampers, &c. 

body, to render its motion eaſy, and ſerving | O'SIRIS (S. n 
he , and 


ied 25 a defence for ſaveral of the internal parts; | who was ſaid to be the fon, t 
the fome ſay the number in a human body is} huſband of the goddeſs If: 3 by others he is 
249, others 304, and other 365 3 though called the fon of Jupiter, and Niche, the 
85 it is certain that the number is undetermined, | daughter of Phoroneus ; he was firſt king of 
* becauſe the number of the bones of infants} Argos, but being diſcomented with his ſub- 
differ from thoſe of adult perſons ; alſo thoſe} jets, he left his crown with his ſon Agia 
iy called ſeſamoides, and the teeth that are not leus, and went into Egypt, where he reigned 
led fted to any particular number; in old men] with great mildneſs, and compiled very good 
at- and adult perſons their form or ſhape is dif- laws for his ſubjects 3 he matried Io, whom 
ferent, ſome are round, othefs plain, acute, the Egyptians cali If z it is ſaid he was 
to obtuſe, hollow, ſpungy, ſolid, oblong trian-] pulled in pieces by his enemies, and that his 
its golar, &c. and in a particular manner that] wife ſs gathering all his parts together, bu- 
part of the face, which in Engiif is called] ried them honourably, and procured divine 
wn, the mouth, among the Aratomfs is call-} honours to be paid him; it is pretended that 
the ed ot. the gods him into an ox, accord- 
O'$CILLANCY or OSCILLA'FTION (S.) ] ing to the principles of the Merempſychoſss, and 
* when ſpoken in common, means a waving} that it is he whom the Eg yprians adored 
or or toſſing of the body backwards and for-] under the name of Apis and Serapis ; from 
eo wards like ſawyers at work, a ſort of play or hence proceeded the great veneration that the 
us ſe-fawing, praftifee by children upon logs of Eg yprians teſtified for the bull, and the wor- 
o be wood laid aeroſs one another; in Mechanicks,} ſhip of the golden calf by the Iſraalites in the 
dil it is one of the niceſt pieces of art that theſe art, and by the fubjects of Feroboam in the 
f latter times have diſcovered, wiz. the vibra-} kingdom of the ten tribes ; hence the images 
A. tion or motion of pendulums backwards of Ofiris with horns, or with the head of a 
and forwards, to aſcertain the number of | hawk, or of a wolf, or of a ſerpent, be- 
n54 beats at any determinate length, and the en- cauſe it waspretended he was the ſun ; from 
non at quantity of time that is ſpent in that| theſe it is rationally ſuppoſed the preſent ado- 
the motion, by which means very great improve- ration of cows among the Indians is derived; 
the ment, in clock-work have been made. they gave the name of Oſiris to the Nile, and 
ding O'SCIFANCY (S.) fluggiſhneſs, carelefineſs, paid divine honoury'to it, as being the author 


ful negligence, indolence, &c. of all the fertility of Egypt; it is ſaid Of&is 
ying OSCITA*TION (S.) yawning, or a certain | taught the Eg yptians agriculture, and many 


plan light, convulfive motion ef the muſcles, other uſeful arts, for which reaſon he was © 
ana- which opens the lower jaw of the face 3] much honoured among them. 

s of others deſcribe it to be a light motion, | O'SPREY or O'SSIFRAESE (S.) a ſort or 
it i whereby excrementitious and halituous mat-| kind of eagle, whoſe fleſh was forbid the 
m of ter, which irritates the neighbouring parts, | Jet to eat, Lev, xi. 13. it is thus called, 
the is becauſe it breaks the bones of animals, in 
; the OSCOPHO'RIA (S.) a feaft celebrated by the} order to get at the marrow ; it is faid to dig 
imes Athenians the 10th day of Ocrober, in honour] up bodies in burying· places, to break and eat 
rnal of Bacchus and Ariadne Thefeus inſtituted what it finds within the bones of the dead, 
70 this feaſt after he had delivered his native] for which reaſon it is ſuppoſed it was judged 
tion country from the tribute of ſeven youths, | unclean 3 the Arabians and Perfians call it 
hair and ſeven virgins, which they were obliged] bamai, and ſay it is the moſt innocent of alt 
m- to ſend to the king of Crete every year, to be birds, becauſe it does no harm to any animals 
N or devoared by the minotaur, by killing that! and only feeds upon dead bodies. 

plane monſter with the help of Ariadre, the O'SSORY (8. a barony in the Queen's- 
iy be daughter of Minos, king of that iſle z the County, which gives title to a biſhoprick, 
nyc ceremony of this feaſt was after this manner; although the Cathedral is at Nen. The 
op - they RET Fe Coney Seat of u Sos was formerly at Agν 
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OST 
its Offery, bat tranſlated to Kilkedty - 


bout 1200. a | 

_ O'SSUARY (S.) a charnel-bouſe, or ir 
n church-yard, where the bones of 
- that are dug up are put out of fight, 

OST or QUST (S.) the name of a veſſel upon 

which malt or hops are dried. 

 OSTE/NSIVE (A.) inclinable to boaſting, vain 


- ſhew or bragging. 
_ OSTENTA'TION (S.) a bragging, boafting, 
vaunting, over valuing one's ſelf for any 
perſection in art, or quantity of wealth, 


power, &c- 
OSTENTA'TIOUS (A.) proud, vain-glorious, 
"boaſting, bragging, &c. +. | 
OSTEOCO'LLA (S.) a whith or aſh-coloured 
\ None, in ſhape like a bone, what grows in 
Saxenry, Silefa, and other places ; it is ſaid 
to be of a ſoft and gluey nature, and that 
it aflifts very much to cement or join broken 


or fractured bones very ſpeedily, and is there-| 


- fore mixed among the compoſitions of divers 
plaiſters uſed upon ſuch occaſions, 
OSTEQ'LOGY (S.) that part of anatomy 
that particularly deſcribes the bones. ; 
O'STLER or HO'STLER (S.) among Us, i 
a ſervant in an inn, or houſe of publick en- 
- Eertainment on the road, w particular 
buſineſs it is to look after travellers horſes ; 
but among the French, it is the maſter or 
" inn-keeper himſell. 
O'STRACISM (s.) a puniſhment inflited by 
the common wealth of Athens, where by 
plurality of voices they condemned tv a ten 
years baniſhment, thoſe who were either too 
rich, or bad too much authority or credit, 
for frar they might ſet up for tyrants over 
their native country, but without any conſiſ- 
cation of their goods or eſtate ; this cuſtom is 
{aid to be firſt introduced by the tyrant Hip - 
Pias, fon of Pifiſiretus, as a barrier againſt 
what he praQtiicd himſe f; the manner was 
thus: The people wrote the names of thoſe 
they moſt ſulpeticd, upon ſmall pieces of tiles 
or ſhells, theſe they put into an urn or bex, 
which they preſented to the {ſenate ; upon a 
ſcrutiny, he whoſe name was of wiote, 
was ſentenced by the council to be banifhed, 
4b aris & fecis 5 but this at laſt was abuſed, 
and they whoſe merit deſerves. beſt of the 
commonwealth, fell under the popular re 
ſnuncnt, as Solon the legiſlator, Ariftides 
the moſt noted for his juſtice, M/tiades for 
bis victories, &c. ſo that it was aboliſhed by 


proſcribing Hyperbolus, a mean contemprtible | 


perſon. 
OSTRACTTES (S.) a ſort of cruſty, reddiſh 
fone, ſomewhat like an oyſter · ſnell ; it may 
be divided into thin plates or ſhells, much 
Eke the coat of an onion ; it is ſa d to be good 
in and againſt the gravel and ſtone. 
OSTRICH (S.) is mentioned in many place: 
of the ſcripture, and is in diſterent pl. ces ſup 
poſcd, to be a different bid, as the owj 


dene 


OTE 
| — yay ry 2h 


and 
wings, a neck of 2 yard or more ; 
feathers of its wings are much — 


" 


„ inn 


&c, are naturally very white, but ar 
frequently dyed or ſtained of various coloun ; 
their plurnage are white and black ; the fe- 
males have a mixture of grey, black and 
white; they are too heavy to fly, but uſe 
their wings to aſſiſt them in running, which 
they do execeding ſwiftly, out-running the 
ſwiſteſt horſes 3 it is that when they 
are cloſely purſued, they take up ftones be- 
tween their cloven claws, which they caſt at 
their purſuers with a violence equal to the 
firongeft man ; the notion of their digeſting 
iron is a popular error, they only taking up 
nails or bits of iron, as hens and other fow! 

do ſmall tones, to aſſiſt in-comminuting and 
digeſting their food ; in Ethiopia, there we 
very large quantities of ofriches, who lay 
their eggs in the month of June upen the 
ground, cover them with ſand, and ſo leave 
them till the ſun hatches them; but either 
the male or female is ſaid to watch them 
continually till they are hatched, unleſs di- 
ven or forced away ; the fernale is ſaid to hy 
or bring many eggs to be hatched, which are 
commonly of the fize of a large bowl, af 
which generally ſome are ſpoiled, and breed 
worms, with which the hen feeds thot 
young ones that are hatched ; ſome ſay they 
are taken by a man's dreſſing himſelt in the 
ſkin of one of theſe birds; others that when 
they are purſued, they run their necks into 
the ſand, a hedge, &. and ſo are taken, 

O'STROGOTHS (S.) people called Cob, 

that came out of the eaſtern part of the world, 
and by conqueſt got footing in the fouthera 
and weſtern parts of Europe. 

O'SWESTRY (S.) in Shropſhire, a ſmall 
town, encloſed with a wall and a ditch, and 
fortified with a ſmall caſtle z it is governed 
by two bailifs, hurgefſes, &c. the market is 
weekly on Monday, where large quantities 

"of Welch cottuns uſed to be brought, bu 
they are now moſt carried to Shrewſbury, ard 
only flannels brought here; diſtant from 
London 130 computed, and 157 meaſured 
miles. 

OTA'LGIA (S.) among the Phyſicians, is the 
name of a pain in the ears, which is ſo vio- 
lent, that it turns to a kind of madneſs; 
ſometimes it turns to an abſceſs, when yu 
ſee purulent matter iſſue out of the cars. 

'OTE'NCHYTA_ (S.) an auricular clyſter, 

| ſometimes called ætgin; alſo the name df 
m_— or ſquirt, to inject medicines in- 
to ear. 

O'THERWISE (Part. ] elſe, beſides, after 
different ot other manner. : 

O'T LEY (S.) an ordinary ſtone · built town, i 

the Neft Riding of Yarkfbire, built w__ 
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SEEST 


, of 


or TER (S.) a creature that can live by land 


ſallor. 
O'TTOMAN (A.) ſomething belonging to the 
O'VAL (S.) in vulgar Speech, is the ſame that 


O'VAL or Of VOLO (S.) in Arctitefure, is 
a round moulding, whoſe profile or ſweey in| 


OVATION (S.) when an inferior fort of tri- 


OVA 
, craggy cliff, that has a market week ly 
boo ; diſtant from London 146 com- 
ted, and 175 meaſured miles. 


and water, that affords much ſport in hunt - 
ing; it is a great deſtroyer of fiſh, living 
much upon them z alſo a cant name for a 
Turkiſh laws, cuſtoms, or empire. | 


in Matbematic ia is called an ellipſis, Which 
in one of the ſeftions of 'a cone, and as ſuch 


may be defined to be an oblong curvilinear | 


figure, with two unequal diameters, the one 
called the tranſverſe, the other the conju- 
gate; or it is a figure encloled with a ſingle 
curve line, imperſectly round; but the Geo- 
metyiciant oval is a figure reſembling an egg > 
round, but oblong, - ſo that lines drawn from 
its uttermoſt ſuperficies to the center are not 
equal, and yet anſwer well enough to each 
other from the oppoſite ſide; it differs from 
an ellipfis, becauſe that is plain, and circum- 
ſcribed by one only line; whereas this is ſo- 
lid, included every where with a ſuperficies 
like a globe, with this difference, that the 
globe is perfetly round, which this is not; 
and when laid down paper is narrower 


at one end than the other, whereas the clip- | 


ſis is equaily broad at both ende. 


the Ionick or Compoſite capitals, is uivaliy a 


quadrant of a circle, upon which account it 


is vulgarly called a quarter round z it was 
frequently enriched with ſculpture by the 
antients, in the forms of cheſnut-ſhells, but 
now it is commonly adorned with the repre- 
ſentation of | eggs and anchors, or arrow-' 
heads alternately placed. 


umph, which rhe Romans allowed the gene- 
rals of their army, when the victory they 
had obtained was not very confiderable, or 
when the war had not been declared according 
to form of law 3 he who thus triumphed, en- 
tered the city on tout, or on horſeback, ac- 
cording to ſome hiſtorians, and had a myrtle 
crown upon his head, that tree- being conſe- 
crated to Venus; wherefore when Marcus 
Craſſus was decreed the honour of an ovation, 
be particularly defired it as a favcur of the 
2 a lawrel crown inſtead of 
a myrtle one ; the triumphing party entered 
with flutes, and not with trumpets, nor were 
they admitted to wear an embroidered gar- 
ment, as at the great triumphs, and was 
only accompanied by the ſenatots, and 1ol- 
lowed by his army; this triumph is call-d 
ovation, becauſe the general offered a ſheep 
when he came to the capitol, whereas in the 
great tiiumph they off red a bull; the firſt 
that triumphed in this manner was P. Poſt- 


dabincs about 250, 


OVE 

duch (s.) the bed, collar, or ſeat of gold 
or filver, that jewellers put their precious 
ſtones in, to keep them faſt, for rings, but - 
tons, &c, ! 

O'VEN (S.) a cloſe confined place paved with 
ſtones or tiles, to retain the heat of the firs 
that is made in it, in order to bake bread 

—— 77 &c. in. A | 

A.) one perſon or thing ſet, placed, 
or appointed to be above another ; in the play - 

- with dice, it means all thoſe throws, num- 

bers, or chances, that are above 7, which is 
the mean, that is to ſay, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 
12, in oppoſition to 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, which 
are called under. 

OVER-A'CT (v.) to do any thing farther or 
beyond what it ought to be, as when a player 
wou'd repreſent any paſſion, as love, fury, 
madneſs, &c. when he exceeds the bounds of 
reaſon or nature, he is ſaid to over-aF his 

, part, &c. — 

OVER-AW'E (V.) to keep a perſon or crea- 
ture under, and forbid him to act what his 
inclinations prompt him to, upon the penalty 
of loſing ſome preſent advantage, or under- 
going ſome future puniſhment. 

OVER-BA'LANCE (V.) to out-weigh, to 
more than compenſate for any thing. 

OVER-BEA'R (V.) to rule authoritatively 
or arbitrarily, to command without reaſon 
or equity, 

OVER-BYD (V.) to bid or offer more for'a 
thing than it is really worth ; alſo to bid or 

| offer more than another for the fame 
thing. 8 ' DJ 

O'VER-BOARD (A.) out of, or down by 
the fide of a ſhip, particularly ſpoken of men 
that fall from the rigging; &c. or of goods 
that are thrown out of a ſhip to lighten her. 

OVER-BO'LD (A.) too free, impudent, ſauc y. 

OVER-BO'RN (A.) conquered, by ſtrength 
or numbers, prevailed upon by prayers, ig- 

| treaties, &c. 

OVER-BU*ARTHEN (V.) to lade a perſon 
with a er weight, charge, or buſineſs 

| than his ſtrength, power, circumſtances, or 

- Capacity, can bear or perform. 

OVER-CA'ST (V.) to throw a thing too 
fat; to cloud or darken; alſo to ſew a but- 

don hole, &c. round, to prevent the tuff''s 
tearing, 

OVER-CHARGE (V.) to load or oppreſe a 
perſon too heavily ; and in a particular man- 
ner means putting too much powder into a 
gun, or piece of ordnance. 

OVERCOME (V.) to matter difficulties; to 
conquer, to get the victory over any per- 
ſon, &c. 

OVER-DO* (V.) ſometimes means perſons 
coirfy, more than their ſtrength or health will 
permit them; and ſotmetimes doing more 
than is required, or is ſufſicient. 

OVER-EA'T (V) to ext gluttunouſly, or too 


much, more than the ſtomach will bear, or 
OVER-FILL 


"  bealth requires, 


bumitus Tuberus, for his victory Pane] 


E YE 


OST 


it Offory, bet tranflared to Ki .- 


bout 1200. ; 7 
- »church-yard, where the bones of the deac 
that are dup up are put out of ſight- 

OST or QUST (S.) the name of a veſſel upon 
which malt or hops are dried. 
 OSTE'NSIVE (A.) inclinable to boaſting, vain 
» ſhew or bragging. | 
 OSTENTA'TION (S.) a bragging, boaſting, | 
vaunting, over valuing one's ſelf for any 
perſection in art, or quantity of wealth, 


power, Kc. 
OSTENTA'TIOUS (A.) proud, vain-glorious, 
doaſting, ing, &c. -. 
OSTEOCO'LLA (S.) a whith& or aſh-coloured 
tone, in ſhape like a bone, that grows in 
Saxery, Silefia, and other places; it is ſaid 
to be of a ſoft and gluey nature, and that 
it aſſiſts very much to cement or join broken 


or fractured bones very ſpeedily, and is there-| 


- fore mixed among the compoſitions of divers 
plaiſters uſed upon ſuch occaſions, 

OSTEQ'LOGY (S.) that part of anatomy 
that particularly deſcribes the benes. N 

O'STLER or HO STLER (S.) among Us, is] 
a ſervant in an inn, or houſe of publick en- 

tertalnment on the road, whoſe particular 
buſineſs it is to look after travellers horſes ; 
but among the French, it is the maſter or 

' inn-k himſelſ. 

O'STRACISM (S.) a puniſhment inflicted by 
the common wealth of Athens, where by 
plurality of voices they condemned to a ten 
years baniſhment, thoſe who were either too 
rich, or bad too much authority or credit, 
for fear they might ſet up for tyrants over 
their native country, but without any confiſ- 
cation of their goods or eftate ; this cuſtom is 
ſaid to be firſt introduced by the tyrant Hip- 
Pies, fon of Pifſiratus, as a barrier againſt 
what he praQtii.d himſe f; the manner was 
thus: The le wrote the names of thoſe 
thry moſt lead, upon ſmall pieces of tiles 
or ſhells, theſe they put into an urn or bax, 
which they preſented to the ſenate 3 upon a 
ſcrutiny, he whoſe name was 2 wiote, 
was ſentenced by the council to be baniſhed, 
4b aris & fecit; but this at laſt was abuſed, 
and they whoſe merit deſerved. beſt of the 
commonwealth, fell under the popular re 
ſentment, as Solon the legiſlator, A4riftides 


the moſt noted for his juſtice, Miltiades for | 


his victories, &c. ſo that it was aboliſhed by 


profcribing Hyperbolus, a mean contemptible 
{ 


perſon. 

OSTRACTTES (S.) a ſort of cruſty, reddiſh 
one, ſomewhat like an oyſter-ſhell; it may 
be divided into thin plates or ſhells, much 
Ike the coat of an onion ; it is ſa d to be good 
in and againſt the gravel and ſtone. 

OSTRICH (S.) is mentioned in many places 
of the ſcripture, and is in diſterent pl. ces ſup 
poſed, to be a different bird, as the owi 


OTE 


, legs and ſhort 
wings, a neck of 2 yard or more long; the 
feathers of its wings are much valued, and 
uſed as ornaments for hats, beds, canopies, 
1 naturally very white, but are 


&c. 

frequently dyed or ſtained of various coloun; 

their plumage are white and black; the fe- 

males have a mixture of grey, black and 
white; they are too heavy to fly, but uſe 
their wings to aſſiſt them in running, which 
they do execeding ſwiftly, out-running the 
ſwiſteſt horſes z it is reported that when they 
are cloſely purſued, they take up ſtones be- 
tween their cloven claws, which they caſt at 
their purſuers with a violence equal to the 
firongeft man ; the notion of their digefting 
iron is a popular error, they oaly taking up 
nails or bits of iron, as hens and other fow!s 
do ſmall tones, to aſſiſt in comminuting and 
digeſting their food ; in Ethiopia, there we 
very large quantities of ofriches, who hy 
their eggs in the month of June upon the 
ground, cover them with ſand, and fo leave 
them till the ſun hatches them; but either 
the male or female is ſaid to watch them 
continually till they are hatched, unleſs dri- 
ven or forced away; the female is ſaid to hy 
or bring many eggs to be hatched, which are 
commonly of the fize of a large bowl, af 
which generally ſome are ſpoiled, and breed 
worms, with which the hen feeds tho 
young ones that are hatched ; ſome ſay they 
are taken by a man's drefling himſelt in the 
ſkin of one of theſe birds; others that when 
they are purſued, they run their necks into 
the ſand, a hedge, &c. and ſo are taken. 

O'STROGOTHS (S.) people called Goth, 

that came out of the eaſtern part of the world, 
and by conqueſt got footing in the ſouthern 
and weſtern parts of Europe. 

O'SWESTRY (S.) in Shropſhire, a (mall 
town, encloſed with a wall and a ditch, and 
fortified with a ſma}l caſtle z it is governed 
by two bailiffs, hurgeſſes, &c. the market is 

, weekly on Monday, where large quantities 
of Meleb cottuns uſed to be brought, but 
they are now moſt carried to Shrewſbury, ard 
only flannels brought here; diſtant from 
London 130 computed, and 157 meaſutei 
miles. 

OTA'LGIA (S.) among the Phyſicians, is the 
name of a pain in the ears, which is ſo vio- 
lent, that it turns to a kind of madneſs} 
ſometimes it turns to an abſceſs, when yu 
ſce purulent matter iſſue out of the cars. 

'OTE'NCHYTA (S.) an auricular clyſter, 

| ſometimes called ægin; alſo the name df 

| ww ſyrwge or ſquirt, to inject medicines in- 

' to ear, 

O'THERWISE (Part.) elſe, beſides, after 2 
different or other manner, 

OT LEY (S.) an ordinary ſtone · built town, * 
the Ma- Riding of arkfbire, built _ 


eu wala, the lc, & c. but that com- | 
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* high, craggy elif, that has a market weekly | OUCH (s.) the bed, collar, or ſeat of gold 

tt on Tueſday ; diſtant from London 146 com- or ſilver, that jewellers put their precious 

ie puted, and 175 meaſured miles. ſtones in, to keep them faſt, for rings, but 

4 O'TTER (S.) a cteature that can live by land tons, &c. ˖ 4 

s, and water, that affords much ſport in bunt- | O'VEN (S.) a cloſe confined place paved with 

= ing; it is a great deſtroyer of fiſh, living ſtones or tiles, to retain the heat of the fire 

5 mach upon them ; alſo a cantnamefora| that is made in it, in order to-bake bread 

2 ſallor. | meat, tarts, &c. in. p 

nd O'TTOMAN (A.) ſomething belonging to the OVER (A.) one perſon or thing ſet, placed, 

iſe Jurtiſp laws, cuſtoms, or empire. or appointed to be above another; in the play 

ch O VAL (S.) in vulgar Speech, is the ſame that] with dice, it means all thoſe throws, num- 

de in Mathematicks is called an ellipſis, Which] bers, or chances, that are above 7, which is 

ey in one of the ſections of 'a cone, and as ſuch] the mean, that is to ſay, 8, 9, 10, x1 and 

e- may be defined to be an oblong curvilinear| 12, in oppoſition to 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, which 

at figure, with two unequal diameters, the one] are called under. 2 

be called the tranſverſe, the other the conju- OV ER- ACT (v.) to do any thing farther or 

ng gate ; or it is a figure encloled with a Hngieh beyond what ir ought to be, as when a player 

up curve line, imperfectly round; but the Geb. would repreſent any paſſion, as love, fury, \ 
vis metricians owal is a figure reſembling an egg, madneſs, &c. when he exceeds the bounds of | 
ind round, but oblong, - ſo that lines drawn from] reaſon or nature, he is ſaid to over-aF his | 
we its uttermoſt ſuperficies to the center are not] part, &c. | 2 

hy equal, and yet "anſwer well enough to each} OVER-AW'E (v.) to keep a perſon or crea- ; 
the other from the oppoſite fide 3 it differs from] ture under, and forbid him to act what his 

ave an ellipfis, becauſe that is plain, and circum-| inclinations prompt him to, upon the penalty | 
her ſcribed by one only line; whereas this is ſo- | of loſing ſome preſent advantage, or under- d 
em lid, included every where with a ſuperficies going ſome future puniſhment. , 
di- like a globe, with this difference, that the OVER- BALANCE (V.) to out-weigh, to 
hy globe is perfectly round, which this is not z} more than compenſate for any thing. 

are and when laid down upon paper is narrower] OVER-BEA'R (V.) to rule authoritatively 

„af at one end than the other, whereas the clip-} or arbitrarily, to command without reaſon 

reed ſis is equally broad at both ende. or equity. 

hole O'VAL or O' VOLO (S.) in ArctiteFure, is OVER-BITD (V.) to bid or offer more for a 

they a round moulding, whoſe profile or ſweeg inf thing than it is really worth; alſo to bid or 

the the Jonick or Compoſite capitals, is uiualiy a offer more than another for the fame 

ben quadrant of a circle, upon which account it} thing. * 


into is vulgarly called a quarter round; it was O'VER-BOARD (A.) out of, or down by 

. frequently enriched with ſculpture by the the fide of a ſhip, particularly ſpoken of men 
antients, in the forms of cheſnut-ſhells, but] that fall from the rigging; &c. or. of goods 
now it is commonly"adorned with the tepre · that are thrown out of a ſhip to lighten her. 
ſentation of eggs and anchors, or arrow-| OVER-BO'LD (A.) too free, impudent, ſaucy. 
heads alternately placed. OVER-BO'RN (A.) conquered, by ftrength 

OVATION (S.) when an inferior fort of tri-} or numbers, prevailed upon by prayers, ig- 
umph, which the Romans allowed the gene- treaties, &c. | 
rals of their army, when the victory they | OVER-BU'RTHEN (V.) to lade a perſon 
had obtained was not very confiderable, or| with a greater weight, charge, or buſineſs 
when the war had not been declared according than his ſtrength, power, ci or 
to form of law ; he who thus triumphed, en-f capacity, can bear or perform. 
tered the city on tout, or on horſeback, ac-| OVER-CA'ST (V.) to throw a thing too 
cording to ſome hiſtorians, and had a myrtle{ far; to cloud or darken; alſo to few a but- 
crown upon his head, that tree being conſe- | ton hole, &c. round, to prevent the tuff s 
crated to Venus; wherefore when Marcus] tearing. ä 
Craſſus was decreed the honour of an evation, OVER- CHARGE (V.) to load or oppreſsa 
he particularly deſired it as a favcur of the} perſon too heavily ; and in a particular man- 
ſenate to be allowed a lawrel crown inſtead off ner means putting too much powder into a 
a myrtle one ; the triumphing party entered] gun, or piece of ordnance. | 
with flutes, and not with trumpets, nor were] OVERCO'ME (.) to maſter difficulties; to 
they admitted to wear an embroidered gar-| conquer, to get the victory over any per- 
ment, as at the great triumphs, and was} ſon, &c. ; | : 
only accompanied by the ſenatots, and fol-f OVER-DO* (V.) ſometimes means perſons 
lowed by his army; this triumph is called] eoirfy more chan their ſtrength or health will 
ovation, becauſe the general offered a ſheep| permit them; and ſometimes: doing more 
when he came to the capitol, whereas in the] than is required, or is ſufficient. | 
great triumph they off red a bull; the firſt] OVER-EA'T (V.) to eat gluttonouſly, or too 
that triumphed in this manner was P. Poſi-| much, more than the flomach will bear, or 
bumitus Tuberus, for his victory over the]  bealth requires, | 
Sabines about 350, L 4 F OVER-FILL 
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O'VER-FILL (v.) to fill more than is pro- 
per, required, or convenient. : 

OVERFLO'W (V.) like the tide when it 

' flows or runs over its banks. 

O'VER-GROWN (A) a perſon, creature, 

cc. that is grown monſtrouſly large, or be- 

| yond the common fize of any thing of the 
ſame ſpecies ; alſo a perſon that is become | 

© exteediig rich or powerful, and ſo too mighty 
for the ordinary courſe of juſtice. 

OVER-HA'LE (V.) to re-examine a matter | 

' that had been laid afide, &c. . A 

GOVER-HA'STY (A.) impatient, too quick, 
that cannot ſtay till it is proper to execute a 
thing, affair, or buſineſs. 

OVER-HEA'R (V.) to hear privately, acci- 

- | dentally, or by watching and liſtening. | 

.OVER-LAID (A.) killed by being preſſed or 

- tain upon too long, like a young 
child that is ſo deſtroyed by its nurſe. 

OVER-LIYVE (v.) ſometimes means to out- 

ive, ot live longer than another; and ſome- 
times to ſpend more than a perſon's income, 
or than he can afford. 

OVER-LOA'D (V.) to put toogreat a bur- 
then upon a perſon, by taxing him too hea- 
vily, or obliging him to do or carry more 
than he is well able. 

OVER LONG (Part.) more time than is 
really neceſſary to do or perform any matter 
in, tedious, dilatory, &c- 

OVER-LOQO'K (v.) ſometimes fignifies to 
examine or inſpect into a buſineſs ; and ſome- 

times to paſs by or forgive a fault, &c. 

OVER-MA'STED (A.) is ſpoken of a ſhip 

ben her maſts are diſproportioned to her 

- bulk, or made too big, ſo that ſhe yields or 
lies down too much by a wind. 
—OVER-MA'TCH (V.) to be too firong, 
powerful, or too well · learned or qualified for 


OVER-MEA'SURE (S.) ſomething given or 
allowed more than the bare exact quantity 
or meaſure, by way of encouragement to the 


- buyer, av thoſe who buy 20 chaldron of 
> coats, 


have one allowed them for ower- 


meaſure. 
OVER-MU'CH (S.) r or 
more than ſufficient. 


% 


OVER-PA'SS (V.) to go over, to paſs by, ot 


beyond, &c. 

ov ER-PLUS. (S.) ſomethiag that is left after 
the quantity is taken away, cither 
money, or any kind of wares, &c. 
OVER-POTSE (V.) to weigh more than an- 
other, , 
OVER-POW'ER (V.) to conquer, ſubdue, 
or bring under another by force or too much 

ſtrength, might, or power. 
'OVER-REA'CH (V.) to cheat under the 
of fair and honeſt dealing, to out- 
wit, &c. and ſometimes it means hurting a 


O VE 


OVER-RVPE-(A.) fruit that is too ripe, 0, 


that has loſt its fine fragrant ſmell and taſte, 
by hanging too long upon the tree, &c. 
OVER-RU'LE (V.) to have the caſting- vote 
in any argument or diſpute, to conquer, oyer- 
r, or c 

OVER- RUN (V.) ſometimes means to run 
faſter, and ſometimes to {j all over, or 
to be deſtroyed with » a8 a garden 
is over-run with weeds, a country is ver- Tun 
with — &c. —— it is to new. 
model the page, &c. by means of inſerting 
or leaving out ſomething, 

OVER-SEE' (V.) te ſurvey, look after, or 
take care of a buſineſs... 

OVER-SEE'N (A.) miſtaken, deceive, 
wrong con juctured, thought or imagined, 
OVER-SE'T (V.) to turn over a coach, wag- 
gon, or other carriage, &c. to throw down 

a table, &c. with cups, &c. upon it. 
* (V.) to cover with, cr 
a ſhaddow over any perſon or to 
diſguiſe, darken, or hide. — 
OVER-SHOO'T (V.) to ſhoot beyond, cr 
| - over a mark, to exceed, or do ſomewhat 
more than a perſon is well able to afford. 
O'VER-SIGHT (S.) an error or miſtake, n- 
ther by carelefineſs and inadvertence, than 
by choice and reſolution. 
QVEK-SPREA'D (V.) to cover or tun il 
over a thingor country. 
O'VERT (A.) plain, open, manifeſt. 
O'VERT ACT (S.) in Law, is a plain, open, 
or manifeſt aſſiſting of another in ſome ur- 
lawful act; and this commonly is applied u 
treaſons, where the offenders actions may 
| be-afily or plainly proved by undeniable er: 


OVERTA'KE (V.) to come up to, be em 
with, or equal to another that was befor, 
either in place or,qualifications. 
OVERTHRQ@'W (v.) to ruin, overtun, 
throw down, vanquiſh, conquer, &c. 
OVER-THWART (A.) one thing lying 
upon or acroſs another. 

OVER-TO'P (V.) to gro taller or higher i 
ſtature, power, wealth, or authority. 
O'VERTURE. (S.) a condition or propoſal, 1 
diſcloſing or opening of a matter, an attempt, 
eſſay, or trial ; in Mufick, it is a fine flourid, 
or running diviſion played by one or ma) 
inftruments, commonly before the beginning 
of an opera. 

OVER-TURN (V.) to turn or put thi 
topſy · turvy, to deſtroy, ruin, or bring u 


OVER-VA'LUE (v.) to eſteem of rt 
too much, to ſet too great a value upon 


thing, &c. 
OVER-WEE'NING (A.) having too great u 
opinion, thought, or value for one's ſell. 


ability will permit him. 


. 


OVER-WEAGH (V.) to weigh mor th 
perſon, by ſtriving to reach farther than « another; alſo a why a perſon ſho! 


OVER-RE'CKON (V.) to-rgckon or count 
more than is due, &c, ö 


. 
. 
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oVER-WEFGHT ($:) fomething more or 
greater than the weight required, allowed in | 


ſome commodities for waſte, or retailing in 
ſmall quantities. 

OVERWHE'LM (V.) to drown, include, or 
cover with water, trouble, &c. 

OUGHT' (A.) ſomething, fomewhat, ſome 
part, &e. alſo the duty or condition of a per- 
ſon relating to any thing. 

OVI'PAROUS (A.) thoſe creatures that hy, 
or bring forth eggs; alſo that breed by, or 
are bred from eggs. | | 

O0U"'LNEY (S.) in Buctingbamſbire, a pretty 
good town, where a confiderable manufacture 
of bone-lace is carried on; it has a good 
market weekly on Monday ; diftant from 
London 47 computed, and 53 meaſured miles. 

OUNCE (S.) a cemmon weight for ſmall 
things ; and with the Goldſmiths, Apetbeca- 
ries, &c, is the 12thpart of a pound, called 
troy-weightz with the Haberdaſbers, Gro- 
cers, Cc. it is the 16th part of a pound, 
called avoirdupoiſe weight. | 

OU'"NDLE (S.) in Northamptonſhire, pleaſantly 
ſezted in a vale on the river Nenn, by which 
it is almoſt ſurrounded, over which it has 
two good tone bridges; it is a handſome, uni- 
form-built town, and has a very good mar- 
ket weekly on Saturday diſtant from London 
54 comput d, and 65 meaſured miles. 

OUR or OURS (A.) ſomething belonging 
to, or the property of us. 

OUSE (S.) the name of three great rivers in 
England, one called the Great Ouſe, which 
riſes in the ſouth borders of Northamptonſhire, 


OUT 
| 2 


to a perſon's face confidently, boldly, and 

- pofitively, although it be falſe. 

OT- (v.) to walk, run, or move faſler 

than another. 

OU'T-LANDISH (A.) foreign, or ſomething 
belonging to the manners, cuſtoms, or peo- 

4 ple of another country. | 

OU'T-LAW (S.) a perſon that is not under 
the protection of the law. 

OU'T-LAWRY (s.) is the loſs or deprivation 
of the common advantages belonging to a 
ſubject, that is under the King's protection, 
and in the realm; formerly none could be 
out-lawed, but for felony, the puniſhment 
whereof was death, which any body might 

| execute; but it is now otherwiſe, for who- 
ever after due proceſs had, contemptuouſly 
refuſes to appear to anſwer ſuch matters as 
are exhibited againſt him in open court, is 
deemed an out · law. 

* bons (v.) to learn better, quicker, 


or farther than another. ; 
OU'T-LET (S.) a paſſage, channel, or con- 
veyance for water, &Cc. 7 


OU'T-LYVE (v.) to live longer than an- 

| other ; alſo to ſpend more than a. perſon can 
afford. { | 

OU'TMOST (A.) that perſon or thing that 
is on the outſide, or fartheſt diſtant from the 
middle. 


or to count more than another, &c. 


from whence it tuns through the counties of | OUT-PA'SS (V.) to go faiter or by another, 


Bucks, Bedford, Huntingdon, Cambridge, | 


and Norfolk; where it diſcharges itſelf into 
the ſea ; another called the Little Ouſe, which 
runs from eaft to weſt into the former, patt- 
ing all along Norfolk, from Suffolk ; the third 
is that which runs through York city, and 
empties itſelf into the Humber, 

OUT (A.) without, or on the outſide ; alſo 
miſtaken, or in an error. 

OUT (V.) to pat or thruſt from within a 
place, to difplace, &c. 

OUT-AT-HEE'LS or E'LBOWS ( Part. ) 
in a declining condition, going down the 
wind, c. 

OUT-BY'D (V.) to offer, proffer, or bid more 
for a thing than another. 

OUT-BRA'VE (V.) to bid defiance to a per- 
ſon, to do a thing, notwithſtanding the en- 
deavours, commands, or oppoſition of ano- 
ther to the contrary. 


OU"T-CAST (S.) a rejected, caſt-off, forlorn, 


helpleſs perſon. 


to leave one behind on the road, &c. alſo to 
learn faſter or better than another, to ex- 
cel, &c. 
OUTRAGE (S.) a riotous and violent affault, 
an aftront, offence, or injury. 
OUTRA'GEOUS (A.) violent, abuſive, inju- 


rious, affrontive, &c. 


rage, or violence, &c. 

OUTRYGHT (Part.) throughout, fully, 
quite, totally; alſo now, at this inſtant, im- 
mediately, &c. - 

OUT-RUN (V.) to exceed in running, to 

o, run, or ride faſter than another; alſo to 
bend more than a perſon's income or allow 


ance. | 

OUT-SIDE (S.) that part of any thing that 
is naturally towards the eye, and more im- 
mediately reccives the fun, rain, -&c. as the 
bark of a ttee, the fkin of a man or beaft, 
Ec. and in Numbering, it is any perſon or 
thing that is fartheſt from the middle, &c. 


O'UT-CRY (s.) a great noiſe or ſudden ery  OUT-STRIP (V.) to get before, or get the 


and in ſome places means publicla notice, that 
the goods and effects of a perſon are to be fold. 


ſtart of, to exceed, or do better than another 
in walking, running, learning, &c. 


OUT. Do (V.) to ſurpaſs, go beyond, exceed, OU T-WARD (A.) toward, next to, or of 


or do a thing better than another, - 


the out · ſide. 


+ 
OU"TERMOST or OU"TMOST (A.) that QUT-WI'T (V.) ty impote upon or cheat 
| 4F 2 - another 


1 * 


perion or thing that is er * 


* 


* 


OUT-FA'CE (v.) to affirm or deny any thing” 


OUT-NU'MBER (V.) to exceed in number, 


OUTRA'GEOUSNESS (S.) great paſſion, ©. 


1 oe agen 2. — 5 


* Sw 


OXE 

another, to go beyond, or be before · hand 

with another, to a& cunni or wiſely. 
OU'T-WORKS: (S.) forts, or other fortifica- 
tions built at a diſtance from, or without the 
city ; in Fortification, all thoſe works that 
cover the body of a place next the campaign, 
as ravelins, half-moons, horn-works, te- 
nailles, crown-works, ſwallows-tails, enve- 
8, and the like; it is a general rule, that 
there be ſeveral out-2vorks, one before ano- 
«ther, to cover one and the ſame tenaille of a 
place, thoſe that are neareſt the place, muſt 
gradually, one after another, command thoſe 
that are fartheſt advanced out into the cam- 


paign, © that is, muſt have higher ramparts, | 


that they may over-look and fire upon, the 
beſiegers, when they have poſſeſſed themſelves 
of the fartheſt ; the gorges of them muſt be 
- always plain, for fear if they had any para- 


pet, it might ſerve the befiegers, when they | 
- are maſters of it, to cover themſelves again 
the fire of the beſieged, and therefore the | 


gorges or entrances into them are only palli- 
ſadoed to prevent ſurprizes. | 
OWE (V.) to be indebted to another, either 
- "by duty or obligation. | - 
OWL (S.) in Scripture, is by Moſes forbidden 


to be eat, as an unclean bird; but commen- | 


ta tors axe very much at variance what that 
bird was, that by us is tranſlated ow/, of 
which there are ſeveral ſpecies; the bird we 
now call by this name, has a head like a cat, 
and large ſharpclaws ; it catches mice like a 
cat, but its eyes cannot bear the light of the 
ſun ; other. birds hate and purſue it, and in 
return the ow/ hunts and eats the leſſer birds; 
its cry is mournful and diſma}, and it was 
dee med a bird of ill omen; it was conſecrated 
to Minerva, and upon this account it was 
- Honoured by the Athenians, who repreſented 
it upon their medals ;. it is ſaid at this day 
do de in great eſteem among the Tartars. 
OW'LER (S.) one who privately or by ſtealth 
runs » or other prohibited goods, u 
, the coaſt of Suſſex, to France, Holland, &c. 
OWN (V.) to acknowledge or confeſs a fault; 
» alſoto lay claim to a thing, or really to have 
a property in a matter. 
OW'NER (S.) the perſon who has a right or 
property in or to any thing. 
OX (S.) is a male oaks neat kind, 
deen gelt, in order to make him tamer, and 
more fit for labour, ſeveral countries plough- 
ing their ground with them, and alſo to 
render the fleſh more agreeable to eat; thoſe 
that are not gelt are called bulls, and are 
-- principally kept for breeding; in Heraldry, it 
is a bearing for thoſe who have laid a yoke on 
the neck of fierce or ſtrong nations. 


= 


O'X-EYE-(S.)+the Sea Term for a viclent | 


+ ſtorm that ſometimes happens upon the coaſt 

| of Guinea, which at its firſt rifing ſeems to 
be no bigger than an s eye, tho” preſently 
after ſpreads itſelf over the whole vifible part 

of the bemijphere, and at the fame time 


* 


7 


that bas 


O XF 

| breaks out into ſuch ſudden guſbes of wing 
or ſtormy. air, that it frequently not on] 
ſcatters the ſhips one from another, but al, 
finks and overturns them ; alſo the name of 
a ſmall bird, and of an herb, 

OXFORD or OXON (S.) the chief city or 
place in Oxferdſoire, a biſhop's ſee, under the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, which has alſo a 

famous univerſity in it, lies north-weſt from 
London about 47 miles, finely ſeated for 
health, pleaſure, or pleaty, at the conflu- 
ence of the Char<vell and Iſis, which does ſo 
divide itſelf into fireams, that the greateſt 
part of che city is encompaſſed with it; this 
place is antient, being firſt built by the 014 
Britons, and is ſo large and populous, that it 
now contains 13 pariſtz-churches, all ſo beau- 


tiful, th:t whether we lcok on the unifor. 


mity of private. houſes, or magniticence of 
the publick firuftures, it muſt be allowed to 
be one of the fineſt cities in England; the 
biſhoprick was founded by Ienry VIII. who 
endowed it out of the lands belonging to the 
diſſolved monatteries of Abington and Oſney ; 
it was diſmembered from the dioceſe of Lu- 
coin, and had at firſt. the abbey church of 
» Ofney, about half a mile from Oxford, for its 
cathedral, until Chrift-Church was made one, 
which happened. ſoon after ; the chapter 
whereof conſiſts of a dean and 8 prebenda- 
ries, for whoſe maintenance part of the 
lands which had been purchaſed by cardinal 
Wolſey, for the endowment of Chriſt's College, 
was allowed by the faid king; the bounds & 
the dioceſe extended no farther than the bounds 
of the county, wherein, of 195 pariſhes, 83 
are impropriated; as for the univerbty of 
Oxford, this may be ſaid in general, that for 
the ſtatelineſs of the ſchools and publick li- 
brary, the ſtructure of particular colleges, built 
of fine poliſhed fione, the liberal endowments 
of thoſe huuſes, and notable encouragement; 
of induſtry and learning in the ſalary of pro- 
ſeſſors in moſt arts and ſciences, it is not to 
be parallell'd in the Chriſtian world: That 
Oxford was a place of publick ſtudies before 
the Saxon conqueſt, is paſt all doubt; but 
then the ſtudents lived in the citizens houſes, 
and had only mecting-places, to hear lecture 
and diſputations, as is the cuſtom now in ſe- 
veral foreign univerſities, and without any 
diſtinction of habit or dreſs , and when Cx. 
ford ſhared with the reſt of the kingdom, 
the common calamities brought in by the 
Saxons and Danes, the muſes were forced to 
ſhift for themſelves, till Afred the learnet 
Saxon king of England, recalled them bi- 
ther, who having entirely ſubdued the Dara, 
made it his bufineſs to reflore this univerſity, 
and repair its ruins ; the firſt college was 
him founded and endowed about the yer 
$72, and by ſending his own ſon to fu 
there, brought many of the nobility to fe- 
quent it ; then there were ſeveral houſty 


called halls nly to live wo- 
ain an et” 
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gether in ſociety, as in the inns of court or 
chancery in Loadon; among which, ſome 
were in proceſs of time endowed by divers pa- | 
trons of learning, who thought beſt to ſettle, 
for ever, plentiful revenues in lands and 
houſes, in order to maintain ſuch ſtudents, as 
merit and worth, ſhould from time to 
time be choſen, und to ſettle large falaries for 
profeſſors to inftrutt them, and for a head to 
govern them, according to certain ſtatutes or 
ordinances made by the ſaid patrons and 
founders ; in ſhort, there are now in Oxford 
18 colleges and 7 halls, in which the ſtu- 
dents live with the ſame diſcipline, as thoſe 
in the colleges, but upon their own fortunes, 
except certain exhibitions, or annual penſions, 
annexed to one or two of them; of which 


take the following catalogue : | 
Colleges By whom founded Anno 
Univerſity King Alfred | $72 
Fobn Halil, Knt. and Deb. 
. his wife; this was fa- 
T ; ather to Baliol, King 7 3203 
the Scots, 
Merton Walter de Merton, clerk 1274 
Exeter Walter Stapleton, E. of Exeter 1316 


Oriel King Edward II. 1323 
Queen's Robert Eaglesfield, clerk 1343 
New William of Wickbam, bi- 1 
College 4 ſhop of Lincoln. I * 
All Cbic hley, archbiſh 


FH 
Seals 4 of Canterbury 1437 


Magda- 5 William of Wainfleet, bi- 
Tt at hos of Wink fs Þ 2459 


Brazen. f Nilliam Smith, biſhop of 
Lincoln, and Sir Rich. 1573 

2 Sutton 

x1 Richard Fox, biſhop 
* Winton "I 1576 
Ul * . 

— 4 King Henry VIII. 7 1546 

Trim: Sir Thomas Pope 1546 

St. Jobn's Sir Thomas White 1567 

Jeſus Dr. Price © 1571 


Ni s Wadbam, and 
Fadham 1 Doroeby his wiſe > 1612 


Tho, Tindale, Eſq; and 
Pembroke JI. Wbiewich, dk I 1634 
The ſeven halls are, 


Magdalen, Alban, 
Hare, © Glouceſter, 
Edmund, and 
St. Mary, Nexwv- Inn, 


To make a particular deſcription of theſe 
ſtately colleges, their halls, chapels, and li- 
braries, their excellent accommodation for 
young noblemen, large revenues, great ſala- 
ries tor publick profeſſors, allowances to the 
fellows, and to the poor ſcholars, &c, is too 
extenſive for this place 3 only it may be ob- 
ſerved, that there are about one thouĩand ſtu- 


dents living upon the ſaid revenues, and about | 


| peer as many other ſtudents who maintain 


N 


0 21 
| themſelves, beſides ſtewards, manciples, but 
lers, cooks, porters, (gardeners, &c. the city 

ſends two members to parliament, and the 
univerſity two. : 
O'XFORDSHIRE (S.) in an inland county, 
bounded by Buckinghamfbire on the eaſt ; on 
the north, where it ends in a cone, with 


Hire on the other fide 3 by Glouceſter ſbire on 
the weſt ; and the river Thames, which parts 
it from Beriſbire on the ſouth 5 the air a 
ſoil of this county are exceeding pleaſant, 
wholſome, and fruitful ; its hills are tully 
ſtock's with woods an cattle, and its valleys 
enriched with corn and paſturage; its length 
from Cleyqon in the north-weſt, into Caver- 
am into the ſouth- eaſt, is about 40 mi es; 
and its breadth about 26, vix. from the ſaid 
Cleydon to Faringtm in the ſouth 3 its ir- 
cumference is computed at 130 miles; it is 
divided into 14 hundreds, in which are x5 


houſes, 120,c00 inhabitants, and one of the 
fineſt univerſities in the world; it returns 
9 members to parliament, g 


land as may be ploughed by one gang or team 
of oxen in one day, computed at about 12 or 


13 Acres. 1 
OPYCRO'CEUM (S.] a plaiſter made of faf- 
fron, vinegar, and other ingredients. 
O'XYGON (S.) a geometrical triangular figure, 
that has all its three angles acute, 
O'XYMEL (S.) a fort of ſyrup, or pleaſant 
liquor made of honey, vinegar, and water 
boiled together. * 8 
O'YER (S.) a term in Law, which 
the ſame with Ane, or a hearing of, cauſes 


by Juris, Ec. 

OY ER AND TER R (S.) in Law is 
a commiſſion, eſpecially granted to ſome e- 
minent- perſons learned in the hw, to bear 

and determine one or more cauſes, eſpecially 
relating to criminal matters, and is the firft 
and largeſt commiſſiog by which the judges 
of aflize do fit in their ſeveral circuits; an- 
tiently it was uſed only upon ſome ſudden 
outrages ot inſurrection, but now is regularly 
iſſued every time the judges go their circuits, 
or hear criminal matters. | | 

\OY*ER OF RECORD (S.] is a petition made 
in court, praying that for better proof ſake 
the judges wil! look ypon, or cauſe to be 
read, ſome record referring to the matter 
pleaded, | 

O-YE'S ( Part.) the common warning or 
notice given by the cryer of every court. of 
Judicature, that all preſent. may be ſilent, 
a the proclamation then going to be 

made, 

O'ZIER (S.) a willow-tree, commonly ef the 

reduuh ſort, the twigs or ſprouts whereof are 
uſed to make baſkgts, &c, called wickers, 


13 


Northamptonſhire on one fide, and Warwick. 


market-towns, 280 pariſhes, about 20,000 


O'X-GANG (s.) an cld term. fog fo much 


— 
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Tae the Fegliſe alphabet, | 


and one of thoſe called conſonants ; when it 
- precajes un b, it ſounds like an f, as in pre- 
Sher, Ce. in many words & and p found 
much alike, and fome ſound or change one 
or another ; among the Doctors and Aſtrono- 
* mers, p. m. fignifies the afternoon ; among 
"the old Romani, it was a numeral, ſignifying 
- ne hundred, with a ſtroke eros the top, 
"thus, Pit ftood for four hundred thouſand ; 
in Phyſital Receiptr, p fignifies pugil, or 
the eighth part of a handful, P. e. equal 
'pirts of any ingredients, alſo expreſſed by 


the term ana; ſo p. P. is pulvis patrum, | 
pounded 


"of jefults powder, being the bark 
and fifred = 


Stile; in Medicine, thoſe parts of our com- 
mon foods which ſerve for, or aſſiſt nature, 
by recruiting of the animal fluids ; in Natu- 
"al Hi 2 4 is a unctuous or ſulphurous 
y that ſupports, enlivens, or keeps 
185 ght in fire. \ oy 


PABULUM (S.) in Phyfick, ſometimes 2 
| 


ſe patts of our food or aliment that en- 
creaſe or recruit the animal fluids; and ſome- 
* Lines the matter that generates, continues, 
or encreaſes the cauſes of diſcaſes ; with the 
11 It is that part of any combuſtible 

N » Hat » 
Gre, or burning in it. | 
PACE (s.) ſometimes means the degree of ve- 
locity, where with any perſon or thing moves; 
with the Geometricians, it is the meaſure or 
* ry, 4 common pace is about 3 

| ors 6d x 

PACE (v.) to make a horſe” move in a parti- 


cular manner for women to travel or ride up- 
on eaſily, : 
PACIFEROUS{A.\produftive of, or bringing 


© forth — — . 
PACIFICA'TION (s.) peace-making, com- 
poling, or healing differences, treating about, 


or endeavouring to make peace; by this word | 


the French underſtand the ſeveral edicts grant- 
by their kings to the Proteſtants, for ap- 
_ prafing the commotions oceafioned by their 
_ perſecution, after they had attempted by 
many ſevere edits to fiifle the reformation 
_ mt its firſt beginning; but they not proving 
 effeftual,andtroublesincreafing, in Fan. 1562, 
Char len IX. publiſhed the firſt edic of pacif- 

_ ration, by which the reformed were permit- 
ted the free excerciſe of their religion near all 

_ cities and towns in the realm; March 1563, 
© he publiſhed d ſecond at Amboiſe, by which 
exerciſe of the reformed religion was 


the 

HR in the houſes of "gentlemen and 
onde, high juſticaries, or thoſe who had the 
Power of life and death, to their families and 
dependants only, and the other Proteſtants to 


PABULA*TION (S.) a grazing or feeding of 


| 


„or continues the 


PAC 
have the ſermons in foch towns as 
them in before the of March; but in 
| 1568, he revoked all he bad done in their 
favour, forbidding any one the exerciſe of the 
Proteſtant religion, and commanded all the 
miniſters to depart the kingdom in 15 day; 
time, and by proclamation declared he would 
entertain no Proteſtant any offices be- 
longing to the courts of Juſtice, or of the re. 
venue z but in agu 1570, he again pub- 
liſhed an dict, allowing the lords juſticiaries 
tu have ſermons in their houſes for all com- 
ers, and granting other Proteſtants two pub- 
lick exerciſes in each government, and the 
continuance of the ſame where they had it 
before-the 1ſt of Azguft, and four cautionary 
towns, viz. Rochel, Montauban, Cognac and 
La Charitie, to be places of ſecurity for two 
years; but in Auge 1572, he authorize 
the Bartholomew maſſacre, and the ſame 
month declared his reaſons for ſo doing in 
rliament, and alſo forbid the Proteſlant re- 
ion to be exerciſed throughout the king- 
dom; in April 1576, Henry III. publithed 
an edi of pacification, whereby the Prote(- 
tants were allowed to build churches, and 
have publick ſermons where-ever they would, 
without reſtriction to time, place, or perſons, 
granting them alſo courts of juſtice, half 
Papiſts, and half Proteftants, and eight cau- 
tionary towns; but this in December follow- 
ing was revoked, which in O#ober 1577, 
was tenewed again for fix years; a litte 
while after the expiration of which ſeveral 
ſevere edicts were publiſhed againſt the Proteſ- 
tants, and that none but the Catholick religion 
ſhould be allowed, and even if the king was 
contrarily inclined, he ſhould not ſucceed to 
the crown ; but in 1591, Henry IV. revoke! 
the ſevere edits, and confirmed that df 
15773 but ſo ſtrom was the power and ma- 
lice of their enemies, that it ubtained only in 
thoſe places where the Proteſtants were ma- 
ters; in April 1598, a new edict called that 
of Nants was publiſhed, granting the Proteſ- 
tants the free exerciſe of their religion, in 
ail places where they had it in 1596 and 
1597, and one exerciſe in each bailiwick, and 
at two leagues diſtance from principal towns; 
this was likewiſe confirmed by Lewis XIII. 
in 1610, and Lewvis XIV. in 1652 ; but 
168 5, he entirely aboliſhed this and the edict 
of —— 
PACIFICA'TOR (S.) a peace- maker, recon- 
| ciler, or mediator. 

PACT FICK (A.) of a diſpoktion inclined to 
peace, good-neighbourhood, and friendſhip. 
PA'CIFY (v.) to appeaſe, quiet, or allay the 

2 fury, or wrath of any contending pet · 


PACK (s.) a fardel or bundle, ſometimes of 4 
particular weight, as of wool ; alſo any pu®- 
ber of perſons in company or concert toge- 
ther; alſo a certain number of cards, to pl) 


| 


' at particular games with ; alſo a number d 
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To 


PAD 


hounds, ſtept by one or more perſons for the 
of hunting. 

PACK (V.) to tie or bundle up goods, &c. in 
a convenient manner for removing or carry- 
ing from place to place ; alſo to put in a par 
ticular order, ſo that a certain event will 
neceſſarily follow 3 as to place or diſpoſe card: 


ſo that one perſon or fide muſt infallibly win | 


the game. 

PA'CKAGE (S.) a duty or cuſtom paid by 
ſome ſort of 

PA'CKERS (S.) certain perſons appointed and 
ſworn to put or pack up herrings, accord- 


ing to the direction of the act of parlis-| 


ment in that caſe made and provided ; 


PA'CKING (S.) the act of making up goods 
in packs or parcels, according to the fize or 
quantity required; ſometimes it means mov- 
ing or going off by ſtealth. 

PACT or PA'CTION (S.) a league, agree- 
ment, or covenant. 

PA'CTA CONVE'NTA (S.) the common 
agreement mutually entered into by the king 
and people of Poland, at the coronation or 
election of every new king. 

PAD (S.) ſometimes means 2 ſmall pillow put 
next the ſkin of any animal, to prevent its 
galling, by carrying burdens, &c. with Men 
and Women, it is what the Taylors put into 
the cloaths or ſtays of thoſe who are ſome- 
what crooked, to take away or make the 
deformity appear leſs than it is; ſometimes it 
means a ſmall well-bred horſe, fit for women 
to ride on z and ſometimes it means a fellow 
— perſons in the fields or road 


on foot, 

PAD (v.) to travel or walk on foot 3 allo to 
rob in the fields or road on foot. 

PA'DDLE (V.) to dabble in, or move the 
water with one's hands or feet. 

PADDOCK (S.) ſome call large, over-grown 
toads or frogs by this name; but more gene- 
rilly it means a piece of ground incloſed in a 
park, of about a mile in length, and a quar-- 
ter of a mile broad, for running races with 
greybounds aſter deer, who are kept in pens 
at one end for the ſport, . 

PADLOCK. (S.) a lock or inftrument that 
1 ſtaple, by which people faſten 


, 9 
PA'DSTOW (s,.) in Cormwall ; it is. corpora- 


tion, but ſends no members to parliamenc ; | 


it is a large town, built on a good harbour 


for ſhipping to Ireland, whither it is ſais} 


ſhips with a favourable. wind may go in 24 
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| turday 3 diſtant from London 194 
and 232 meaſured miles. | 

PA'DUAN (S.) a new-coined medal, made to 
counterfeit or imitate the antique ones, by 
which ſome perſons are cheated or deceived. 

PAE'AN or PE'AN (S.) a byma or ſong of 

praiſe ſung to Apollo, or ſome other of the 

more favourite gods, upon a victory, or at 
the entrance of a battle or conteſt. 

PAE'DAGOGUE or PE'DAGOGUE (8) a 

teacher or inſtructor of children, a ſchool- 

maſter, and is frequently uſed as a term ot 
reproach by way of diſtinction from a real or 
good proficient or ſcholar, and a pretender. 
PAE'DAGOGY or PE'DAGOGY (8. } the 
as or diſcipline of teaching young perſons er 
ildren. , 
 PAEDOBA'PTISMor PE'DOBAPTISM{S.) 

infant baptiſm, or the baptizing perſons who 
| are entirely ignorant of the covenant they 
enter into, 

27s rg (a; the py + adoration of 

falle gods or idols, or w commoaly 
called heatheniſm. 

PA'GANS or PAY'NIMS (S.) now means 
all thoſe of the heatheniſh principles af reli- 
gion, heretofore called Gent«/es, | 

PAGE (S.) ſometimes means ſo much writing 

or printing as is wrote upon one fide of a 

leaf; and ſometimes means a youth that 
rticularly waits upon a prince, or ſome 
y, to hold up her train, &c. at viſits of 

ceremony. 
PA'GEANT (S.) a publick piece of gsiety at 
ſhews, and is ſometimes a fine open chariot 
with a formal piece of bravery in it 3 ſome- 
times it means colours, ſtreamers, &c. in 
great numbers, to make the appearance the 
more pompous. 

PA'GEANTRY (S.) pompous ſhew, vain ap- 

pearance, glittering or oftentatious dreſs, or 

formal 

PA'GOD (s.) ſometimes means the temple, 
— ſometimes the idol of a Chineſe or hea- 
then. 


PAIL (s.) a convenient or negeſſary | houſe- 


| quor from one place to another with 3 alſo 
the veſſels that milk-women carry.their mii 
from houſe to houſe in. 

PAIN (S.) ſometimes means ſo much glaſs as 
| is put into one ſquare of a window g and 
ſometimes that uneaſy idea, excited in the 
mind by wounds, ſores, &c- or that ftrong 
emotion of mind cauſed by fear, dread, &c. 
in Late, the ſtrong and laſting pain, or as 
it was uſually called pain forte & dure, 
which is a ſpecial puniſhment for ſuch as be- 
ing arraigned for telony, refuſe to put them- 
ſelves upon the common trial of God and their 
country, but remain mute; fuch an one 
all be ſent to priſon from whence he came, 
and be laid in ſome low dark room, where 
he tha!l lie naked upon his back without any 


bours ; it has a large market week'y on Sa- 


4 litter er other cloathing, and without: any 
ESE abt kaimeut, 


inſtrument to lift or carry water or other li- 


: 
U 
7 
; 
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 rainjett, ſave 
bers, and he ſhall lis upon his back, with 
his head covered, and his feet and one arm 
hall be drawn to one quarter of the houſe 
with a cord, and the other arm to another 
- © quarter, and iron or ſtone ſhall be laid on his 
© "body; ſo much as he can bear z and the next 


[2 day following he ſhall have three morſels of 


barl-y bread, without any other drink, than 
the puddle-water next unto the priſon-door 5 
this is vulgarly called preſſing to death; this 
\ pain — well be called ſtrong or forte, in 
tthat it is to grievous that a perſon cannot ſuſ- 
tain it ; and laſting or dure, becauſe during 
life he ſhall have no ceſſation, 

PAIN (v.) to affect or grie vouſly afflict or 
torment either the body or the mind; alſo to 
put many ſmail ſquares, & c. into a window, 
or petticoat, &c. | 

PAINFUL (A.) afflictive, troubleſome, tor- 

ment ing; alſo Jaborious. * 

PAINFULLY (Part.) troubleſomely, labo- 
riouſly, fatiguingly, Ac. | 

PAINFULNESS (S.) troubleſomeneſs, labo- 
rioaſneſs, fatiguingneſs, &c. 

PAINT (V.) to daub or ſmear boards, cloth, 
c. over with colours mixed up with oil, in 

order to preſerve them from rotting by reaſon 
of the weather, &c. and ſometimes means 
the whole art of deſigning or drawing hiſto- 


ries, buildings, portraits, flowers, &c. in 


their proper proportions end colours, accord-| 


ing to the ftrict rules of art. 
PAYN TER or PAYNTER-STAINER (S.) 
one who paints things with plain colours, as 
"wainſcotting, doors, windows, frames, &c. 
or more eminently one that deſigns or draws 
the repreſentation of men, beaſts, birds, 
buildings, &c. as they appear to the natural 
© eye, regarding all the delicacies of art, and 
rules of perſpective. 


| PAYNTER (S.) the rope that lies in the ſhip's |/ 
long-boat or barge, always ready to faſten| 


her, or hale her on the ſhore, trom whence 
the ſea-proverb, ITI cut the painter, means, 


Tu prevent your doing me any hurt, injury, 


or miſchief. 
PAINTING (S.) the art of drawing or de- 
© Ggning the repreſentation of a fingle figure, 
or a multitude or company of figures in their 
and due proportion, colour, and diſtri 
3 z till about the 14th century the no- 
dle uſe of the pencil in oil was wholly un- 
known, ali till then being painted in freſco, 
or water colours, when Fobn Van Eyck, or 
Fobnof Bruges, invented and introduced the 
uſe of oil, by which means the artiſt is ena- 
bled to touch and re-touch his performances 
till he has pleaſed himſelf, by reaſon of its 
not drying fo faſt as laid on; this art, tho' 
really but one, goes by various names, at · 
cording to the practice or inclination of the 
wh , os painting in oil, in water co- 

rs, in miniature, '&c, | | 

PAIR (S.) two of the ſame fort or kind of 


any thing, as two gloves, ſhoes, &. 


* 


\ 


PAL 


only to'cover his ptivy mem - PAIR (V.) tomatch, couple, fellow. or make 


alike. 
PA'LACE (8.) any noble, fine, ſtately, or 
magnificent building, eſpecially the houſes or 
dwellings of kings, princes, and great men. 
PA*LADIN. (S.) a lenight of the round table. 
PALA'NQUIN-(S.) a ſort of chair, ſedan, cr 
chaiſe, much uſed by the Chineſe and other 
eaſtern people to travel in, ſometimes carried 
by men, | ſumetimes' by camels, and ſome- 
times by elephants. 
PA;LATABLE (A.) pleaſant, or agreeable to 
the taſte, 
PALATABLEN ESS (S.) pleaſantnefs or 1. 
greeableneſs to a perſon's reliſh or taſte, 
PA'LATE (s.) *_ upper part of the mouth, 
ſometimes called the roof of the mouth; 
alſo the ſenſation. of taſting or reliſhing, 
PALA'TINATE (S.) in general, ſignifies the 
office or jurisdiction of him that is called x 
palatine; but particularly reſtrained to x 
— of 2 1 into 
u wer, tac upper ing to the 
Ike of Bavaria, and the | to the 
count palatine of the Rbine, who forme) 
enjoyed the Whole. 
PA'LATINE (S.) che name of an office r 
dignity, eſpecially among the Ger mant, given 
the emperor to thoſe who adminiſter juſ- 
tice in his name to theempire, of which 
there were two, one on the Rbine, who hal 
the charge of Franconia, and the neighbour- 
ing countries; and the other in Saxony, and 
other countries ſubject to the Saxon law; 
hence it is, that the electors of Saxony, and 
the elector palatine of Bavaria are vican 
of the empire in their reipective juriſdiction ot 
provinces, during the time of an i . 
num, by the emperor's death or otherwile; 
in Hungary, it is a title and office next t 
the royal juriſdiction, of which the privi- 
leges are, if the royal line fails, he hasa 
principal intereſt in the new election, and 
the caſting” voice if the votes are equal; if 
the king leaves his ſon and heir a minor, 
the palatine is the protector and regent of the 
kingdom ; it is bis privilege to ſumma 
diets 5 he is likewiſe general of the Hungs- 
rian forces, though limited in bis commiſſion 
by the king; be is chief miniſter f juſtice, 
and arbitrator of the differences which may 
ariſe betwixt the king and his ſubjcQs; if 
the king goes into the field, the platine h 
his vice- roy and reprei@ptative, n a:l places 
where his title is moſt ſignificant ; he ene 


| royal authority, and prerogative within lit 


juriſdiction, and admin iſters juſtice in di 
own name, and by his own officers ; for- 
merly the princes palatine in Germany wet 
kings, and upon their being conquered by de 
Romans, though they were forced to ſubuit 
to an abatement ot title, they were kit n 
poſleſſion of their former juriid. tion; vc"? 
count palatins as this William the w_— 
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- made bis hiephew- Hugo, to whom he granted || 


the earldom of Cheſter in England, to hold 


the ſame advantage of military tenure, 
wit ing del the crown of Eng- | 


; afterwards "Edward III. erected t 
— palatine of Lancaſter, with the title 
of a dutchy, with many of the ſame privi- 
lees of that of Chefter 3 the biſhopricks of 


Ely and Durbam are likewiſe counties pala- | 


tine, but their juriſdiftions are conſiderably 
leſſened, and wn into the crown by the 


27th of Henry VIII. chap, 24. there is alſo | 


made of the county palatine of Hex- 
rang” 33 of Henry VIII. chap. 16. which 
then belonged to the/archbiſhop of Tort, but 
by the 14th of Elizabeth, it was diſſolved, 
22d made part of the county of Nortbumber- | 


land. 

PALE (A.) a whitiſh dead colour, as thoſe 
have who are troubled with cold fainting 
fits, &c. 

PALE (S.) a ſtake or thin board tuck into 
the ground, or nailed to a long tranſverſe rail, 
in order to encloſe a garden, &c, and to keep 
out common , ; 
dry, it is one of the ten honourable ordina- 
ries, ſo called from its repreſenting the pali- 
fades about fortifications, &c. ſtanding per- 
pendicularly upright in the eſcutcheon, divid- 
ing it lengthways into three equa] parts. 

PA'LENESS (S.) fadedneſs, wanneſs, whitiſh- | 
neſs, deadneſs of look or colour. | 

PALE'STRA (S.) a publick place where the 
Grecian youth exerciſed themſelves in wreſt- 


ling, running, &. * 

PA'LFREY (S.) a trained horſe of ſtate for 
a great lady, frequently white, and dreſſed | 
with rich trappings. 

PALISA'DES, PALISA'DOES, or PILES 
S.) in Fortification, great wooden ftakes, or 

6 or 7 inches ſquare, and $ feet long, 
driven 3 feet into the ground; they are 
planted om the avenues of all places that may] 
de cartied by aſſault, and even by regular at- 
tack ; ſome are drove perpendicularly down 
into the ground, others angularly ; they are 
alſo placed on the berme or foreland of baſti - 
ons, and at the gorges of half-moons, andf 
other out · works ; the bottom of the ditch is 
alſo paliſadoed, but above all the parapet of 
the covered way z they are to ſtand ſo cloſe, 
that no interval remain between them, more 
than will ſerve for the muzzel of a muſket, 
or to thruſt a pike through. : 

PALL (S.) a fort of mantle or looſe garment, 
ſometimes worn by knights of the garter, 
and ſometimes applied to the decent covering 


dogs, &c. in Heral- | 


in the church of Rome, made 
ſome fay it is ſpun by a 
num ; it is gdorned- with 
croſſes ; it is not above 


PAL 

but has two labels hanging down before and 
behind, and is worn about the archbiſhop's 
neck, when he goes to the altar, over 
pontifical habit ; it is ſaid to be the emblem 
of humility and innocence, and likewiſe to 
remind him of his paſtoral care to fetch the 
firay ſheep home upon his ſhoulders ; but the 
moſt effectual fignification was their depen- 
dendance upon the pope, to whom the arch- 
biſhops of Canter have ſometimes paid 
5000 florins tor a pall, without which they 
could not exerciſe their function; for by the 
decretals publiſhed by pope Gregory XL in the 
the beginning of the 13th century, it was de- 
clared, that an archbiſhop could not call a 
council, bleſs thechriſm, conſecratechurches, 
ordain a clerk, or conſecrate a biſhop, till he 
had received his pall from the ſee of Rome 3 
and that before any archbiſhop had his pal 
delivered to him, he ſhould ſwear fidelity to 
the pope. Pope Innocent III. 2 to 
impoſe this uſage on the univerſal church, 
aud particularly on the eaſtern patriarchs, 
and by a canon tranſcribed into the 
he appointed the pal to be a mark of diſ- 
tinction, intimating the plentitude of apoſto- 
lick power, and that neither the function 
nor title of archbiſhop ſhould be aſſumed 
without it; and this, not only when. a 
biſhop was preferred to the degree of an arch 
biſhop, but likewiſe in caſe of tranſlations, 
when an archbiſhop was removed from one 
ſee to another; and which was farther re- 
markable, it was likewiſe decreed, that upon 
the tranſlation of an archbithop, it was not 
28 he ſhould carry away bis pal with 

im, but apply to the pope for a new one z 
and to make all ſure, it was by an- 
other canon, that his ſucceſſor make 
no uſe of the pal] he left behind, and that 
every archbiſhop ſhould be buried in his pall g 
thus the court of Rome fortified their claim, 


and prodigioully enriched their exchequer. 


This cuſtom ſeems originally to have taken 
its riſe from the empire, the pal! being firſt 
by the emperors to philoſophers and 
men, as an honorary diſtinction fos 
their ſuperior proficiency in arts and ſciences 
in * it is a croſs, — 4. 
bithop's pal i in the form of a great V. The 
Pall or pallium was firſt given by the Chriſ- 
tian emperors to the prelates, in the 4th 
century, as an ornament and veſtment of 
distinction of their ſpiritual authority over 
the inferior orders of their churches, as the 
emperors themſelves uſed it, in token of the 
temporal power they had over thoſe of their 
empire'z at firſt it covered all the body of the 
late, and reached down from his neck to 
his heels, and made of wool ; afterwards. it 
was but à kind of a ſtole which hung be- 


PL 

Ropped, of like a perſon of wit that flags in 
his writings, or has ſpent his deck of wit 
and invention. * 


| 


* 


|. ' PA'LLADES(S.) virginsdedicated by the The- | 


(Gans to Jupiter, in this manner; they con- 
erated one of the nobleſt born, and moſt 
beautiful, to him, who lay with whom ſhe 
pleaſed till the time of her natural purgation, 
and then ſhe was given to a huſband 3 and af- 


ter the time of her proftitution till the time | 


of her marriage, ſhe was lamented as if ſhe 
as dead. | 


+ PALLADIUM (s.) the wooden ſtatue of the 
Pallas, repreſented with a pike in her | 


„which was reported always to move as 
. he turned her eyes ; the Trojans believed that 


this wooden ſtatue fell from heaven before | 


the roof of the temple was built; they were 
told by the oracle of Apollo, that the city 
« ſhould be impregnable, ſo long as that hea- 
- venly preſent was in their poſſeſſion 3 but as 
oon as ever it was carried without the walls 
of the city, its ruin would preſently follow ; 
during the fiege of Troy, Diomedes and Ulyſſes 
entered the citadel by means of mines dug 
under ground ; and having cut off the gari- 
: fon, brought away this ſtatue 3 there was 
one of theſe ſtatues in the temple of Veſta at 


- Rome, and another in Athens dedicated to} 
Minerva; in the conſecrations of theſe | 


. Natues, the heathens were 
and ſuperſtitious. 
PALLAS (S.) is one of the names of Miner- 
va, the goddeſs of war and wiſdom, whom 
the poets feign to have been bred in Fupiter's 
brain, and that Vulcan was forced to cleave 
his ſkull before he could be delivered of her; 
it is a name of Claudius Caeſar's en- 
+ franchiſed bondman, who was reported to be 
- ſo wealthy, as to exceed Craſſus in riches by 
2, 500, ooo ſefterces 3 it is alſo the name of 
an Tralian prince, ſon to king Evander, who 
Joining Zar at his arrival in Italy, behaved 
very gallantly under him, but at laſt was ſlain 
- In a duel by Turnus; it is ſaid his grave was 
© diſcovered in 1401, and that his corpſe was 
entire, with a very large wound upon the 
- breaſt 3 over the head is reported to · be found 
- a perpetual lamp, that no art could extinguiſh 
- far a long while, either by blowing, pouring 
water on it, &c. till at laſt ſome-body bored 
doth deſtroyed the curiofity, and fpilt all the 
noble liquor that had fed the flames for about 
2600 years; in Painting, this goddeſs is re- 
- preſented in a blue mantle embroidered with 


very ceremonious 


PY 
* 


gold. - | 
PA'LLATS (s.) two nuts that play in the 


| of the crown- wheel of a watch. f 
week with 'the Painters, a thin, 
, 


wich a hole cut in it, to pu 


. 
* 
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penelle in 3 among the Porters, it is the ſotm- 
ing-ſtick with which they faſhion, N 
round their work ; they are of various forms, 
according to the uſe it is applied to; in Guilg. 
ing, it is an inſtrument; made of a fquirre!', 
tail, uſed to take up the gold leaves from oF 
the pillow to lay on the work ; in Heraldry, 
it is the half or moiety of the pale, which 
— 
, any ei 5 
— — 9 re 
parts, though it may into four equal paru, 
one of Which is called an endorſe ; it is all 
the name of a ſmall ordinary bed without 
poſts, curtains, or any ornaments, that it 
| may de put or thruſt under a common bed ig 
the day-time to make room, ſometimes call- 
ed a trundle-bed, upon account of having 
wheels to the bedſtead, which are now called 
caſters. „ W 
PA'LLIARDS (S.) a cant name for a wretebel 
ſet of men and women, whoſe whole delight 
ia to live by begging, chieving, &c. ot any 
thing but. honeſt induſtry, and who to more 
compaſſion in the ſpectators, the women go 
about with one, two, or more ſmall chil- 
| dren, in a dirty, ragged condition, who are 
.continually crying or making wry faces, a 
though ſtarved with hunger, and the women 
making a lamentable cry, or doleful tale, of 
being a diſtreſſed widow, and almoſt ftarved, 
&c, at the ſame time her male companion 
lies begging in the fields, ftreets, &c. with 
cleymes or artificial ſores, made with ſpear- 
wort, or arſnick, which draws them into 
bliſters, or by unſlaclced lime or ſoap, tem- 
pered with the ruſt of old iron, which being 
ſpread upon leather, and bound very hard to 
the leg, preſently ſo frets the ſkin, that the 
fleſh appears raw, and ſhocking to the fight ; 
the impoſtor at tha ſame time making a bi- 
deous noiſe, and pretending great pain, be- 
ceives the compaſſionate, charitable, and 
well-diſpoſed paſlengers, whom, when op- 
pertunity preſents, he can recover his limbs 
to rob, and even murder, if reſiſted. 
PA'LLIATE (V.) to ſoften, extenuate, di- 
guiſe, colour, excuſe, &c. 
PALLIA'TION (s.)  excufing, mitigating, 
cloaking, &c. of any thing z in Phyſich, it 
is the aſluaging or allaying the violence of u 
extravagant pain, &c. 
PALLIATIVE (A.) that ſerves or conducts 
to extenuate, excuſe, hide, cover, &c. 
PALLWD (A.) pale, wan, that looks in if 
| were withered, deadiſh. 
PA'LLIER or PATLLIER (S.) the name 
ſome builders give toa landing-place in a ftait- 
| caſe, or a-ſtep-which is broader than the 
reſt, and ſerves to reſt and fetch a perſon 
breath on, that is tired by going up them. 
, PALLIFICA”TION -(S.) in Architefure, x 
the driving in ſtrom timber, or piles for 1 
foundation, where the ground is _ 
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voxy, &e+ that is to be built upon, or into 


Alx (S.) ſometimermesns che infde of the 
and ſometimes u meaſure of four fin- 


pers breadth 5 Or about three inches 'and a 
half ; and ſometimes the flook or broad part 
of an anchor, that faſtens into the ground. 

PALM (V.) 
opgling, fleight of hand, or legerdemain ; 
Allo to cog dice, to"econceal» cards, c. in a 
word, to impoſe upon, or cheat C—_ 


was antiently uſed as an emblem of victory, 
being carried before the conqueror in proceſh- 
ons and rejoicings, for having overthrown 
the enemy 3 it was uſed to be alſo preſented 
to the kings of Syria as a token of ſubmiſ- 
bon, or a kind of preſent or token ; this 
tree was very common about Fericho ; from 
one common root it produces a great many 
ſuckers, which. by their form a 
{mall foreſt upwards, to which the p 
iludes, when he ſays, = . all 

p like a palm-tree; it — its lea ves 
nk upon the top of its trunk; there 
are- two ſorts, the male and female; the 
male renders the other fruitful, by means of 
a flower which is incloſed in its fruit 3 the 
leaves turn round like curls in hair, and 
their extremities hang down towards the 


ground. 

PALMER (S.) one who uſes the art of jug- 
gling, or ſleight of hand, Kc. alſo a pilgrim 
or traveller that goes to ſee holy places, and 
carries a palm- branch in his hand, &c. 

PALMER-WORM (S.) 2 caterpillar with a 
great number of legs or feet. by 

PALMESTRY or PA'LMISTRY (S.) the; 
pretended art of knowing not only the diſpo- 
fition and inclination ot a perſon, but alſo 
what ſhall be the future ſucceſs of a perſon's! 
buſineſs er undertakings, by the lines of the 
infide or palm of his hand. | 

PALMS (S.) the white buds ſhooting out of 

willows or fallows before the leaf, and uni- 

verſally the ſhoots or young branches of vines 
and other trees, before the leaves or fruit ap- 


pear, - within 
PA'LPABLE (A.) plain, evident, eaſily per- 
ceived, known | 


0 * * or t. 
PA'LPABLENESS S.) eafineſs of being felt 
perceived, or — BC . 5 
PALPITA'TION 6 a beating, panting, or 
y-phyficians to the mo- 
&c 
, 


tion of the heart, 


PALSICAL (A.)inelined'to, or aMifted with | 


the diſtemper-called the palſey. | 
PA'LSIE or PA'LSY (s) nc that pre- 
cludes -or the motion of one or more 
limbs or of the body, and thereby 
| both renders them uſeleſs and troubleſome to 
the patient 3 ſome forts or degrees of this diſ- 


* 


to deceive a perſon's fight - by | 


any manner. | 
MWLM-BRANCH or PA'LM-TREE (s.) 


PAN N 


racle. 
PA'LTING or PE'LTING (S.) the a& of! 
throwing ſtones, dirt, &c. at a perſon. - 
PA*LTRINESS (S) the quality or condition of 
any thing that is of little or no value or eſteem. 
PA'LTRY (A.) mean, pitiful, vile, baſe, un- 
manly, u , &c, 
PA'MPER (V.) to humour, cocker, cheriſh,/ 
or feed highly or richly. . 
PA'MPHLET (S.) any ſmall book'ftitched © 
or unbound ; but icularly one upon a 
trifling ſubje&, or but meanly performed, ca 
PA'MPHLETEER (S.) one that writes or 
deals in pamphlets. Y 
PAN (S.) among the Heathens, was the god of 
the ſhepherds ; and ſometimes conſidered aa 
the univerſal deity or god of nature; his 
picture was compoſed of the principal things 
that are viſible, and though his name is not 
found in the ſcriptures, yet it is ſuppoſed that 
the heathens have taken many circumſtances 
of -Moſes's life, and applied them to their god 
Pan, repreſenting this deity with horns like 
' Moſes ; he carried a wand in his hand, was 
god of the ſhepherds, ofhunters, and country 


— 


| |, univerſal 
PANA'DO (S.) a food or thick gruel made by 
| ' boiling bread and water till it is brought al- 
| - moſt tos paſte, which being ſweetened with 
| ſugar, young children or very aged and ſick 
people are fed with it. 

PA'N-CAKE (S.) a country cake made with 
milk, eggs, flower, &c. well mixed together, 
and ſo put into a frying-pan, that has firſt 
melted fat in it, and dreſſed fit for eating. 


PANCA*RPUS (s.) one of the Roman thews 


| "hardy men fought againſt all ſorts of 
being hired for that purpoſe, | 
PANCREAS (S.) is that part of the 
called the ſweetbread, Which in calves and 
lambs are reckoned great dainties by ' fome 
perſons 3 it is a conglomerated glandule in the 
abdomen, placed behind the ftomach, and 
faſtened to the great duodenum, and reaches 
to the liver and fpleen ; the uſe and office 
whereof is to convey a volatile, . infipid, and 
lymphatick juice ; or as others will have it, 
a ſort of acid juice, by its own daQts to the 
 daodenum, to promote the fermentation and 
volatilixa tion of the chyle, and to attemperate 
and allay the qualities of the gall ; it is the 
largeft glandule in the whole body. Se] 
PA'NDECTS(S. )a name given to bobks treat- 
ing of all forts of ſubjects or queſtions, but 


in the amphitheatre, where -certain roy a 


Won | N 
| 3 to thoſe ſyſtetns — 


1 


PAN 


le. 
PARDER (S.) a male bawd or pimp, one 
who makes a trade of promoting other per- 


bons vices, by adminiſtering fewel to their 
Iuſtſul fires 3 alſo one that takes a bribe to 
- Hold his tongue, or not to ſpeak thoſe things 
he ought. 
JPANDO'RA (S.) a wonderful woman made by 


Vulcan, upon whom all the gods beſtowed |' 


” | ſomething ; as, Venus beauty, Pallas wiſdom, 
- Mereuryeloquence, &c. it is ſaid that Fupt- | 
ter being angry with Prometheus for ſtealing 
fire from heaven, ſent Pandora with a fatal 
box into the earth, which Epimetbeus the 
brother of Prometheus opened; whereupor, all 

ſorts of evils with which it was filled came 
out, and diſperſed themſelves here below, fo 

; as that there remained nothing within it but 


PANE (S.) is an old Exgliſ word, fignifying 
© a part of ſome whole thing, from whence a 
+ fquare of glaſs in a window, the broad flat 
board contained within the mouldings of the 
wainſcot of a room, &c. is called a pane. 
PANEGY'RICAL (A.) in a commendatory 
or praifing firain, ſomething belonging or ap- 
. pertaining to praiſe. f 
PANEGY'RICK (S.) a commendatory poem 
or ſpeech, the original of which is ſaid to be 
a a cuſtom the ancient Greeks had of meeting 
together at certain ſtated feſtivals, where they 
were either inſtructed by wiſe diſcourſes, ani- 
mated to enterprize by the rehearſal of great 
. exploits, or refreſhed with diverting enter- 
tainments; here the poets, orators, hiſto- 


- 


, 


| 


* 


| , 


PANT (v.) to fetch breath quick and ſhort, u 


AN 
writ, is thus called ; alſo the two plain 6: 
broad parts of a ſaddle, chat go, &c, next 
the horſe, ſtuffed with tow, to keep the 
horſe from xalling either by the weight « 
the rider, or the patniers or other burdens 
that ate laid thereon. - 
PA'NNIER-MAN (s.) an officer in the inn, 
of court, who by winding of a horn, or 
ringing of a bell, calls the gentlemen and ſtu- 
dents to dinner or ſupper, and provides my. 
tard, pepper, and vinegar for the hall. 
PA'NNIERS (S.) large deep bafkets made & 
ee eee on hork. 


k in 
PANSOPHIA (S. ) univerſal wiſdom or know 


ge. | 
PA'NSWICK or 'PAY'NSWICK (s.) in 
- Glouceſterſhire, a pleaſant, commodious, and 
healthful town, fituated on the river Stroud, 
where the woollen manufacture is carried on; 
the market is weekly on Tueſday ; diftant 
— London 79 computed, and 94 meaſured 
mi 


earneſtly deſire or long for any thing. 


PAN TALOONs (s.) a garment made fo 


merty-andrews, &c. that have the breeche; 
and ftockings of the ſame ſtuff, and joine 
as One t. 


|PANTHE'A or PANTHE AN STATUE 


(S.) a ftatue fo and differently 
marked, that it might ſerve indifferently for 
any, or all of the gods, or at leaſt the mot 
confiderable of them; as Jupiter by bis 
thunderbolt, Juno by her crown, Mart by 
his helmet, &c. which were either put over 
their heads, held in their hands, or otherwiſe 


.' rians, and romancers recited their performan- | diſpoſed of ac to the fancy or ſkill of 
ces ; this was called a panegyrich, from — — — wi a299h wr repreſented 
whence the cuſtom of celebrating the me- only the gods, and ſome only the goddeſſes, 

r thoſe perſons that had deſerved well] and ſome both. | 

dy their extraordinary valour, and that died PANTHEON (S.) a temple where all the 
fighting for their country; afterwards it be- | gods were ſet up and worſhippedy/ built {by 
came cuſtomary for the Roman magiſtrates to Agrippa, ſon-in-law to Auguſtus at Name in 

+ poo ee return thanks to] | a round form, having niches in the wall, 
the for their election, &c. | where the particular image or repreſentation 

PANEG r of a particular god was ſet up z the gate 
poſes, or ſpeaks publick orations in praiſe of were of braſs, and beams covered with git 
a prince, great man, . &c. I braſs, and the roof covered with filver plates 

PANEGYRIZE (V.) to ſpeak well of a per- * Pope Boniface III. dedicated it to the Vun 

_ fon, to praiſe, to extol, &c. | Mary and all the ſaints, by the name of 8. 

PA'NGS (5. tap throws or twitches of pain,, Mary de /a Rotunda, 

violent fits or agonies of a diſtemper. [PA'NTHER (s.) a wild beaſt, ſaid to har 

PA'NICK, or PA'NICK FEAR(S Jo fotden — — of all — - 

_ forprize of conſternation that ſeizes a perſon Hierog lyphicks, it is ſaid to repreſent 

be knows not why, a needleſs or cau note hypocriſy and deceit, becauſe it is fa, 


ficht; alſo an unaccountable terror upon 


m . 
PA'NNEL (S,) an old Eng/ifb word that means 
A fmall part of ſome whole thing, from 
_ whence in 2 the ſquare within a 
moulding in a piece of wainſcotting is called a 
_ panel 5 alſo a ſmall piece or flip of parch- 
ment, whereon the names of jury-men in 


PA'NTING (S.) fetching the 


that by the ſweetneſs'or ſcent of its ſkin u 
hide, it allures all other creatures to it; but 
being of a'fierce countenance, left it ſhoul 
fright thera away before they come within 
the reach of its paws, he hides his face, U 
covering it with his two fore-paws. 

th ſhort a 


| for, or defiriog of ſome 


eourts of kw are wrote and annexed to the 


—— * 
- 


PA'NTOF- 


Iiir 


2 K 


1; 


PAR 
PANTOFFLES or PANTABLES (S.) flip- 
pers ; alſo conditions or articles inſiſted upon 


ftrenuouſly. 

PANTO'METER(S.) a fort of mathematical 
inſtrument, univerſally fitted for the taking 
or meaſuring all ſorts of angles, heights, diſ- 


tances, &c. 

pANTOMT RMI (S.) buffoons or ſtage· players 
that acted the humours, defires, and inten- 
tions of the perſons, repreſented by geſtures 
only, uſing no words or hes at all. 

PANTRY (S.) a cool apartment in a houſe, 
where ſuch dreſſed victuals is put . be 
preſerved, that was not eaten while hot. 

PAP, (S.) the le or teat of a man's o wo- 
man's breaſt 3 ſo a light, innocent food 
made of water and bread boiled for young in- 
fants, &c. 

PA'PA (S.) ſometimes applied to the pope; 
but 1 — uſed by the children of 
the better ſort, as a genteel word for fa- 


ther. 

PA'PACY (S.) the time that any one pope 
rules or governs 3 alſo the dignity or office of 
a popes : 

PAPAL (A.) ſomething relating or belonging 
to the pope. | | ; 

PAPER or PAPY'RUS (8) was at firſt a 

or kind of bulruſh that grew upon the 

of the Nile; the Eg yptians applied it 
to ſeveral uſes, as to the making of baſkets, 
ſhoes, -cloaths, ſmall boats to ſwim in upon 
the Nile, and, as paper, to write on, which 
gave name to our preſent writing - paper; the 
trunk of the antient papyrus is compoſed of 
ſeveral coats or films one above another, 
which were peeled off, and ſeparated by 3 
needle, and then ſtretched out upon a wet 
table to the length and breadth of the in- 
tended paper; thoſe neareſt the pith or heart 
of the plant are the fineſt, and make the 
moſt valuable paper; vellum, parchment and 
eommon paper are but late inventions, and 
the effect of neceſſity; the common paper 
being compoſed of rags beaten to a pulp in 
mills and machines proper for the purpoſe, 
and afterwards reduced into thin leaves or 

ſheets of various fizes, &c. 

PAPST (S.) a profeſſor. of the Romiſp reli- 


PAPISTICAL (A.) orerhing belonging or 


to the Papiſts. 
PAPISTRY or PA PISM (s.) the doctrine 
=—_— principles of the church of 


PAPPY (A.) ſoft, ſpungy, hollow, &c. | 

PAR (S.) a term in Trade, whereby one thing 
is ſet or made equal to another, as particu- 
larly the coins of one country with thoſe of 


another. 

PARABLE (s.) is the comparing of things 
together, or making a parallel or fimilitude of 
them with any thing elſe z in Scripture, 
ſometimes a thort ſententious manner of ex- 
preton is called by this name ; it was the 


PAR 
cuſtomary manner for the learned of the 
eaſtern nations to ſpeak parabolically, enig- 
matically, figuratively, or ſententiouſly ; the 
prophets and our Saviour uſed the fame man- 
ner of inſtruction; in the Scripture, ſome 
parables are ſuppoſed to be real hiſtorical 
facts, as that of Dives and Lazarus, the 
Good Samaritan, &c. and ſometimes fables 
or fiftions uſed only for the ſake of the mo- 
ral or application ; ſometimes it means a term 
of contempt or reproach, God threatening 
his people for their diſobedience to make them 
a Parable, by-word or proverb. 
PARA'BOLA (S.) a figure or area in Geome- 
try, circumſcribed by two lines, one right, 
and the other curved ; and this is generated 
by the cutting a cone, by a plane parallel to 
one of its fides, | 
PARA'BOLANS (S.) among the Antients, 
were a ſort of deſperadoes, gladiators, or 
prize-fighters, that run all hazards and dan- 
gers ; from a certain number of 
clerks or prieſts of Alexandria were called by 
the fame name, in the firſt ages of the 
church, becauſe they courageouſty and' fear- 


leſs of the danger, either of the ftate or the 


diſeaſes, went into hoſpitals, to. affiſt and 
comfort thoſe that had the plague z who 
were obliged to be ftinted by the biſhop, their 
number being when at their own liberty five 
or fix hundred, which diſpleaſed the Egyptian 


governors. 
PARABO'LICAL or PARABO'LICK (A.) 
after the manner, or having the ies 
of a parable or fable, diſguiſed, hieroglyphi-' 


cal, &c. 
PARACE/LSIAN (s.) a follower of the re- 
cipes and doctrine of Paracelſus, in preſerib- 
ing, uſing, or applying phy fick. | 


PA*'RACLETE (S.) fignifies an exhorter, de- 


fender, or comforter, and one that prays or 
_ Intercedes for another; this name is 

in Scripture to the Holy Ghoſt, and 

times to Jeſus Chriſt, 


be they mean ; 
the word is uſed fingly and alone, it 


commonly is underftood to mean that garden 


| 


untruth, though 


 PARALTPSIS (S.) 'a figure in Rberorich, in 


ing 
I y and fully upon the ſubject intended. 
 PARALLAX (S.) 6gnifies change or .varia- 


Wie different fituation ; and this is greater 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
. „ 
| 


PAR 
- the fittation of this original paradiſe, there 
have been many anxious enquiries, without 
being able to determine the matter; for 
which reaſon ſome have imagined, and per- 
- Haps with as much probability as the mate- 
| rial ones, that the deſcription given of it in 
- the ſcripture is an allegory, in the ſtile and 
- manner of the eaſtern nations who exceed- | 
. ingly in all their deſcriptions ; 
others have placed ĩt inthe third heaven, in the 
orb of the moon, and in the moon itſelf, in 
the middle region of the air, above the earth, 
in a diftant place concealed from the know- 
ledge of men, in the place where now the 
. Coſpian ſea is, under the arctic pole, and to 
the utmoſt ſourhern regions; in ſhort, there 
is hardly any part of the world, in which 
it has not been ſought for, but without ſuc- 


"Birds of Paradiſe, a bird that has curious 
feathers, delicately variegated, and is faid to 
be unknown whence it comes, or whither it 
4 8 of Paradiſe, in Phyſict, is the ſame 

with Car | 
PA'RADOX (S.) is a ſeeming contradiction or 
in reality it is an abſolute 


certainty. | 
PARADROME (S.) a walk or gallery that is 
| at top without any covering. 
PARAGON (S.) a perfect copy, model, or 
pattern; alſo one of equal dignity or degree; 
- alfo a lady that cannot be matched or equalled 
either for beauty, or other perfections. 
PA'RAGRAPH (S.) ſo much of any book 
or diſcourſe in which the ſenſe is compleat ; 
fo that what follows is either upon another 
object, or a further illuſtration of what went 


before. - 


the nature of an irony, which under a ſeem- 
' ing profeſſion of neglect infifts or argues large- 


t'3035 miles from its center, it muſt 


- needs follow, that the place deſigned, by a 


right line from the center of the earth, would 
be different from what we now make ; fo 
that the ſtar, &c. would ſeem to have a 


place in a ray obliquely caft, or when a ftar 
not being vertical, j his beams, as it 


id 


PAR 

ſuperficies of the earth 3. for when it is ver. 
tical, caſting its beams directly to the ſuperfi. 
cies, it muſt needs paſs by the center which 
is juſt under, and ſo ſuffer no parallax ; 
therefore the further they are from the ze. 
nith, and nearer the horizon, the greater is 
the parallax, Comets and new appearances 
in the acry region ſuffer the greateſt parallax; 
next the moon, and other planets, to whom 
the earth bears ſome ſenũib le proportionate 
bulk ; but higher, as in the iphere of the 
fixed ſtars, to which the whole earth is but 
as a point, there is no parallax ; nor is it ſen- 
fible in Saturn or Fupiter, but in Mari, in 
Perigeon, the parallaæ is four minutes, in 
Apogeon ſcarce any thing at all; Sol generally 
three minutes, Venus and Mercury ſcarce any 
thing; but the moon, when near the hori- 
zon, almoſt a whole degree, and always ap- 
pears lower than indeed ſhe is ; by help of 
this parallax we find the diſtance of the pla- 
nets hetween themſelves, and from the earth, 
the time of their true conjunction, and eſpe-. 
cially diſtinguiſh the true moment of eclipſe 
from the apparent one; and this is yariouſy 
denominated, according as it is applied; , 
the horizontal parallax, the — * of la- 
titude, of longitude, of aſcenſion, of decli- 
nation, &c. 5 fl 
PARALLEL (V.) to equal or come up to, to 
be at a certain equal diſtance in all —— 
' another, &c, whether they be lines, circks, 

planes, rays, &c. a 
PARALLELISM (S.) the condition, nature, 

or circumſtance of thoſe things that are pa- 
rallel to «ne — 2 


[PARALLE'LOGRAM (s.) in Geometry, 1 


quadrilateral or four · ſided figure, whoſe two 
oppoſi te ſides are parallel; but in a more par- 
ticular manner applied to thoſe figures whoſe 
ſides are longer than the other, and 
at the ſame time icular to one an- 
other, vulgarly called a long ſquare ; alſo a 
device or conttivance for an inſtrument or 
ruler with Qliding ſockets, to be ſet to any 
proportion for the enlarging or diminiſhing 
any map, or other dranght. 

PARALLEL RULER. (S.) an inſtrument ſo 
contrived with ſcrews, &c. that it will draw 
many lines parallel to one another, without 
being ſet every time, particularly uſed by 
thoſe who draw or etch architecture. 


_ neceſſarily may prevent their coming to touch 
each other tho infinitely extended ʒ it-is alſoa 

- geographical. or aftronomical term that ex- 
preſſes thoſe circles that are equally diſtant from 
the equator ; for thoſe people or inhabitaps 
that are in the ſame diſtance from the equator 


- - were, on une fide, and ſo to * 
„ 


| toward the lame pole, an:: lad to be in 1h 
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allel, y thouſand miles 
—— 8 2 parallels — 
ning eaſt and weſt about the globe, like the 
equator , only that is a great circle, and theſe 
are all leſſer ones, diminiſhing gradually till 
they end in the pole. „ 

PARALLEL SPHERE (S.) is ſuch a fitua- 

tion in reſpect to place, that one pole of the 
world is in the zenith, the other in the na- 
dir, and the equinoctial line in the horizon; 
ſo called becauſe the ſun, moon, or ftars, 
in the diurnal revolution, neither aſcend nor 
deſcend, but move always parallel to the ho- 
ron; the earth is thus poſited under the 
pdles, where the year and the day ſeem to be 
the ſame, viz. fix months light, and fix 
months darkneſs. 

PARALOGISM (S.) a fallacious or ſophiſtical 
way of reaſoning or arguing, wherein a falſe 
conclufion is drawn from true propoſitions, 
or when a propoſition is paſſed by, which 
ought to have been proved by the way, or 
ſome fault committed in a demonſtration, 
that permits conſequences to be drawn as 
true from principles that are falſe, or not 


ed. 
PARALOGI'ZE (V.) to argue or reaſon falſe- 
ly or ſophiſtically. 
PARALY'TICAL (A.) ſomething belonging 
to the diſeaſe called the ws 
PARALIUTICK (S.) a afflicted with 
ry rs Geometry 
METER (S.) in „ is a con- 
ſtant right line £ everal of the conick ſec- 
tions, — latis rectum; in the Ellipfis 
and Hyperbola, it is a third proportional to 
the conjugate and tranſverſe axis. 
PARAMOU'NT (A.) proud, lofty, great, or 
above all, ſupream. 
PA'RAMOUR (S.). a lover or ſweetheart, 
un (S.) Kon the Antients, 
pecially among cs; he was a 
— was the * — 
's virginity, according to the rites 
their — 82 — had the care, 
regulation, and direction of the feſtival en- 
tertainment, uſual at thoſe times, upon a 
ſuppoſition that the bridegroom was ſufficient- 
ly engaged with the bufineſs of the day; this 
perſon, in the New Teſtament, is ſometimes 
tranſlated the ruler of the feaſt ; this was 
common to other people as well as the Jews; 
and it is related SoR that — — 
were from 1 
— — among the prieſts, 
the law, or the rules of decency and morality z 
ſomething 


ing of this ſtill remains even in our 
cuſtoms of matrimony, where it is uſual to 
have what is called a father to give the bride 
» upon a ſuppoſition that no young wo- 
man will act fo ſolemn a thing without the 
PARAPE'GMA (s.) in antient times, was 
a table or braſs plate, whereon the laws, or- 
| dinances, and proclamations of a city or peo- 


might be acted contrary to 


| | , upon 

pillar, to be ſeen and read by all; fomething 
like which is ſtill in uſe, eſpeciatly in corpo- 
rations, who frequently cauſe ſeveral orders, 
Ke. to be printed and put upon the exchange, 
town -houſe door, and other public places 3 
it was alſo the name of a publick table, 
whereon was wrote the almanack for the 
current year, before the invention of printing, 
whereon was inſerted the ſeaſons of the year, 
the rifings and ſettings of the ſun, moon, 
ſtars, &c. it is alſo the name of thoſe tables, 
&c. whereon aftrologers draw their ſchemes 


or figures to reſolve i to 
the rules of that e mo 


PA'RAPET or BREA'ST-WORK (s.) in 
3 is a _ raiſed on to 
cover men on ramparts, baſtions, 
&c. from the enemy's cannon and ſmall ſhot, 
which is made of earth only, without any 
ſtones or bricks, to preyent any miſchiefs be- 
ing done by their breaking or ſplintering ; it 
is commonly 18 or 20 foot thick, fix foot 
high towards the place, and four or five to- 
wards the campaign, which difference of 
height makes the glacis or for the muſ- 
keteers to fire down into the ditch, or at 
leaſt upon the counterſcarp ; when there is 
not time to throw them up thus regularly, 

they are ſometimes made with — 
bions, &c. interſpers d with bags of 

PA'RAPH or PARA'PHE (S.) a mark or 
fignature of a knot, flouriſh, &c. that is 
cuſtomarily made by people who have occa- 
fion to ſign their name often, to prevent their 
being counterfeited. 

PARAPHE'RNA or PARAPHERNA'LIA 
(S.) in the Civil Law, are thoſe goods or 
effects which a wife brings her huſband over 
and above her dowry, and which are to re- 
main after marriage at her own diſpoſal, ex- 
clufive of her huſband. n 

PARAPHRASE (S.) a comment, expoſition, 
or more large and full exprefſion of any 

| thing, the meaning whereof ſeems to be du 

bious, uncertain, or difficult; there is a 
1 e called 

Chaldee Parapbraſe or Targum the ge- 
neral ignorance of he For in the Hebrew 
tongue after the Babyloniſh captivity made it 
nece to tranſlate the Bible into Chaldee, 
which was neither done by one author, nor 
at one time, nor upon the whole of the Old 

' Teſtament 3 the firſt was done by Ontelus 

upon the Pentateuch, who according to the 
Hebrew hiſtorians was a proſelyte about the 
time of our Saviour; there are alſo ſeveral 
others upon the ſame, as that of Theadotion, 
the Feruſalem Targum, and ſeveral orhers 

- upon other parts. al 
ARAPHRASE (V.) to enlarge, comment, 
expound, explain, or clear up difficulties. 

PA'RAPHRAST (S.) a writer, commenta- 

tor, expounder, explainer, or clearer of difli- 


| 1 . ©» PARAPHRA'STICAL 


— 
— 


' PARASCE'VE (S.) the time or day of prepa - 


for eating 
„ 2% ja rope vicd 


of ſlings, to haiſe heavy | - 


NAR 


PARAPHRA'STICAL (A.) a writing or 
- comment, whereby every thing is endeavoured 
to be explained, or made more eaſy to ＋ 
underſtanding, by being more fully expreſſed; 
* belonging to, or done by way of 

\PARAPHYMO'S!S or PERIPHU MO'SIS 
(S.) a diftemper or nature] deficiency chat 
contracts the ſo much, that it will 


not rightly cover the head or "glans of the 


r 


PARASANO (S.) a Geographical meaſure 
- uſed among the Perflans, of abeut four Toy 
ii miles in length. 


ration for any feftival, or what we commonly 
call the eve or day before; the Fews being 
very ſtrict obſervers of their Sabbath, pra- 
pared and ſet allthings in order on the Friday, 
that fo nothing but the works of abſolute 
neceſſity might be done on the Sabbath. 
PARASELE'NE ( ye a mock moon or meteor 
that encompaſſes the moon, and ſo makes 
the reſemblance of a luminous ring round it, 
| — which there is ſometimes the appearance of 


PARASITE (S. again meant a king or 
chief among the prieſts; ſometimes the 
n gueſt, whom he invited to eat part of 

the feaſt or ſacrifice ; from whence it is now 
applied to one who creeps into houſes for'a 
dinner, and to render himſelf agreeable flat- 


- ters or praiſes every thing the maſter fays or 
does. 


PARASITICAL (A. )fawning, flattering, hy- | 


15 Cx» 


poexritical, mean, feaſting at another” 


- Pence, dc. from thence the Botaniffs call 24 
ſort of diminutive plants growing on trees, 


that live, thrive, and feed wholly upon o- 


r plants. 

PAR L (S.) a ſmallumbrells, hat, &c. 
, carried in the hand, to ſcreen the head from 

the ſcorching heat of the ſun. 

PARA'THESIS (S.) a Grammatical Term for 

two ſubſtantives that are put in the ſame 


- eaſe, which the Latins call appoſition ; alſo} 


3 the Printers, that matter that is con- 
within two crotchets is ſo called; and 
with the 1 when in an oration or 


l 333 touch upon, or mention a 
; they promiſe more fully to 
| EIS on another time, is called by this 


PARAVAIL (S.) the Lew Term foran under- 
tenant, for- one that occupies vat another! 
holds in fee from a third, 

PA'RBOIL (V.) to ſtew or boil ae bat 

1 Half, or but lightly, and not ſufficient to eat 

ſome as an expedient to ne. 
„ in len from ſtinking in bot weather 
* apd fo keeping it illit is wanted to be dreſſed 


PAR 


PA'RCAZ (S.) according to the old Piet, was 
the name of the three fatal ſifters, Chube, 
Lachefis, and Atropes, which ſore call the 

4 daughters of Jupiter and Themis, others of 
the Night, Chaos, Neceſſity, Cc. they were 

the goddeſſes of De ny, which directed the 

| thread of man's life ; the youngeſt held the 
difiaff, and drew the thread, the ſecond 
rolled it upon the ſpindle, and the third drew 
it off, whereupon enſued death; Cloths is re.. 
reprenſeted dreſſed in a long goun of different 
| colours, with a crown upon her head, orna- 
mented with ſeven ſtars, and holding adifaf 
in her hand ; Lacheſis in a robe powdered 
with ſtars, with ſeveral ſpindles in her hand; 
and Atropos dreſſed in black, cutting a thread 
with a pair of ſcizzars. 

PA'RCEL (S.) a part, portion, or bundle of 
ſome great quantity, or a bundle or quantity 
conſidered abſolutely. 

PARCEL. (V.) todivide, diftribute, or alot 
= 3 * on ſhip- board, or 


N 68.) two officers in 
the Exchequer, who make out the parcels of 
eſcheators accounts, and deliver them to one 
of the auditors of that court. 

PA*'RCENERS (S.) is a Law Term for daugh- 

ters or ſiſters that are heireſſes to an eftate, 

&c, who are together conſidered but as one 

heit ; if a partition be made between two 

co-parceners of one and the ſelf- ſame land, 
that the one ſhall have the land from Eo 
until Lammas, and to her heirs ; or the one 
ſhall have it the firſt year, and the other the 
ſecond, there is one ſelf-ſame land, wherein 
two perſons have ſeveral inheritances at fve- 
ral times; ſo it is if two co-parceners have 
two ſeveral manors by deſcent, and they 
make partition, that the one ſhall have one 
manor for a year# and the other the other 
manor for the fame year ; and the next year 

ſhe that had the one manor ſhall have the o- 

ther, and fo alternately for ever; if an earl 

that hath his digoity to him and his hein, 

dieth, having iſſue one daughter, for there i 

no incertainty, but only one daughter, the 

dignity ſhall deſcend to her, and her poſteri- 
and} ty, as well as any other inheritance ; but 
where there is more daughters then one, the 

_cldeft ſhall not have the dignity and power d 

"the carl, that is, to be a counteſs ; but the 

king as ſovereign of honour and Ggoity, may 

for the incertainty confer the dignity upon 
which of the daughters be pleaſeth ; but 
there is a difference between a dignity ot 

name of nobility, and an office of honour ; 
for if a man hold a manor of the king to be 
high-conftable of England; and die, __ 

— the eleſ oof be 

Aa — he ſhall execute the 
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the ſons of him who dies poſſeſſed of lands 


in gavel kind, to be fParceners, 
PARCH (V.) to Torch, burn, or dry up the 


moiſture that is in land, corn, graſs, &c. by 
the heat of the ſun, fire, &c. I 

PA'RCHING (S.) the act of burning, ſcorch- 
ing, or drying up the moiſture that is in 
land, grain, &c. 

»7&RCHINGNESS (s.) the nature or quality 
of the ſun, fire, &c. When very intenſely 
acting upon the earth, grain, &c. 

PARCHMENT (S.) is a thin fort of leather 
dreſſed in a particular manner in allum, &c. 
made of the ſkins of Theep, lambs, kids and 
calves, and uſed for the pupoſes of writing 
inſtruments or deeds of conveyance, engroling 
ats of parliament, &c. Binding of s for 
keeping of accompts, &c. 

PARDON (S.) a free and voluntary act of 
forgiving a perſon ſome great fault or crime, 
that be hath committed againſt the publick 
hws of God or his country, or the private 
commands of his parents or ſuperiors. The 
Jews have a feaſt called the day of pardon or 
propitiation, celebrated on the roth of the 
month Tiſri, anſwering to our September, on 
which they ceaſed from all works, as on the 
Sabbath, and abſtained from food till even- 
ing; thoſe whoſe conſciences accuſed them 
made reſtitution to them they had wronged ; 
they begged pardon of thoſe they had offend- 
ed, and forgave thoſe who had injured them, 
gave alms, and did all that ought to accom- 
pany true repentance ; after ſupper ſeveral 
cad themſelves in white, and fo entered the 
ſynagogue without ſhoes, which all that 
night was illuminated with lamps and ſmall 
wax-cand'es, where every nation, according 
to its cuſtom, made divers prayers and con- 
f:fſions, which laſted about three hours; 
ſome ſpent the whole night in the ſynagogue, 

ying to God, and repeating of Pine 3 a- 

t break of day the next day, the whole 
congregation went to the ſynagogue, and 
continued there till evening, when upon ap- 
pearance of the ſtars, a horn was ſounded to 
fignify the faſt was over, when ſaluting each 
other with wiſhes for health and proſperity ; 
they bleſſed the new-moon, and returning to 
their habitations, eat ſuch proviſions as had 
been prepared; in the church of Rome, it is 
one of the pecuniary artifices to drain the 
people's pockets, and to cheat them of their 
fouls, by the encouraging vice and lazineſs, 
in pretending money can purchaſe that which 
nothing but à real reformation and God's 
mercy can effect. 

PA'RDON (V.) to forgive a crime or offence 
committed, by not only remitting the pun- 
iſament, but alſo receiving the party into fa- 
vour again, as though he had never done 
any thing amiſs, 

PA'RDON ABLE (A.) that may be forgiven 
or excuſed, 


PA'RDONABLENESS (S.) the vature or cir- 


PAR 
cumftance of an act committed againft cer- 
tain laws, that may render it capable of be- 
ing remitted or forgiven, 

PARE (V.) to trim or cut off the waſte or ſu- 
perfluous parts of roots, fruits, &c. alſo to 
curtail or make a thing leſs than it was be- 
fore ; to abridge or take away privileges. 

PAREGO'RICKS (S.) anodyne medicines, or 
ſuch as are peculiarly applied to the aſſuaging 
pain, &c- | 

PARETIA, PARE'LIUM, or PAR HE'LI- 
ON (S.) mock ſuns, or reflexions of the ſo- 
lar beams in hollow waterich clouds, which 
like a glaſs they receive, and fo lively repre- 
ſent his image, that it ſeems or appears 
another ſun, and makes it to a vulgar eye 
difficult to diſtingu.ſh the falſe from the true 
one; for ſometimes the reflection is fingle, 
only on one fide ; ſometimes double on ei- 
ther fide, and the true ſun in the middle 3 
pt appearances are generally prognoſticks 

rain, 

PAREMPTOYSIS (S.) in general, means any 
thing coming or falling in between another. 

PA'RENTAGE (S.) the father and mother 
of any perſon, from whom the deſcent is 
denominated noble or -baſe, honourable or 
mean, &c. f 4 

PARE'NTAL (A.) the love, care, or other 
good offices of parents. 

PARENTA'LES (S.) banquets or feaſts that 
the antients made at the interment, or in 
honour of their parents. . 

PARE'NTHESIS 65 ſomething inſerted be- 
tween another; ſo in Printing or Vritisg, a 
ſentence either by way of comment or other - 
wiſe, that is inſerted between others, and 
included between two marks, thus, () is % 
ca'led, the ſenſe being compleat without that 
addition, 

PA'RENTS (S.) are properly only the father 

and mother of children; but it is often, and 

eſpecially in the ſcripture, applied to all thofe 

of near kindred, eſpecially by blood in a di- 

rect line; ſtrict commands are laid u 

children to obey, honour, and reſpect theix 

parents; and diſobedient, ſtubborn, refracto- 
ry children were puniſhed with being brought 
without the gates of the city, and there toned 
to death by the Fewiſh law; among the Hea- 
thens, children were ſo much at the diſpoſal of 
the parents, thatif the fathers did not think fit 
to receive them at their birth, they had the 
liberty to expoſe them, and in ſome places to 
kill . 3 as to education, the Greeks uſed 
to teach their children letters and ſwimming z 


\ the meaner fort brought them up to huſ- 


bandry, merchandize, or mechanic trades 3 
the people of faſhion cauſed them to be taught 
mufick , philoſophy, riding the great horſe, 
fencing, and hunting ; when they were mar- 
riageable the contract was void without the 
conſent of the parents ; the Athenians allow - 
ed a father to abdicate his ſon, by firſt de» 


8 if ap- 
+ 


PAR 

go the cryer made a publick proclama- 

on thereof ; after which the ſon was legally 

Rruck out of the family, and made incapa- 
ble of being bis father's heir; before Solon 
reftrained it, the parents had power to ſell 
their children, which was alſo practiſed among 
the Romans ; by the Athenian laws, the pa- 
rents might have an action of ingratitude 

_ againſt ſtubborn and rebellious children, which 
Would extend ſo far as to diſable them from 

boiding any office, for though they were ac- 
tually choſen into a poſt, they might be 
Aruck out of the lift of the magiſtracy ; 
and if any one had beaten his parents, or not 
allowed them the conveniency of his houſe, 
and other neceſſaries, he was reckoned an in- 
 famous-perſon; and this was a fort of ex- 
communication, for thoſe under this cenfure, 
© were neither admitted to civil commerce, nor 
the ſolemnities of religion; the cauſe was 
ied by the judges in court, with the utmoſt 
nity; and if any one that was caſt 

, ventured to appear at a publick meeting in.a 

' temple, or upon any ſolemn occaſion, he was 
immediately ſeized, carried into court, and 
after conviction fined, and kept in irons till 
the fine was diſcharged ; but this law did not 
extend to baſtards ; the ſons uſed to carry the 
_ fathez's corpſe to the grave, though they 
| were s of the firſt rank or quality; 
. Chis ſometimes had its ill effects, by raifing 
this filial reſpect ſo fat, as to make them the 

© gods of their family. 

PARE'RGA ( * any thing added to ano- 

ther by way appendix, ornament, or 
filling up a vacancy ; as, carving in archi- 
tecture, flowers, foliages, copartments, &c. 
in painting. 

PA'RGET or PA'RGETING (s.) the ſtuff 
or materials wherewith walls are covered or 
plaiſtered, as lime and hair mixed, and ſome- 

times without hair; alſo the act of laying 


= 


(3 


PA'RGETER (s.) one who covers walls with 
_ mortar, &c, vulgarly called a plaiſterer. 
PA'RIAN MARBLE (s.) a ſuperfine white 
fort of marble, got in the iſle of Paros, one 
of the Cyclades in the Archipelago ; it is ſup- 
Poſed that it was of this fort that David 
prepared great quantities for the' building of 
the temple ; and that the magnificent hall 
where king Abaſuerus made his ſumptuous 
_ feaſts was paved w:th Parian marble, inter- 
Iperſed with emeralds ; the greateſt part of 
the moſt beautiful works of the antients were 
made of this marble. 
PA'RISHES (S.) are certain diftributions of a 
county into many ſmall parcels, the bounds 
. of Which depend upon aniient and immemo- 
*, rial cuſtom, to which there are proper offi- 
-4,cers aſſigned, and a miniſter for ecclefiaſtica] 
affairs ; for at firſt they were not limited by 
act of parliament, nor ſet forth by ſpecial 
_ «oepmilhons, but were fixed as the circam- 


| 


x | - 
P A R 
ſtances of times, places, and perſons 
ed, to make them greater or lefler ; at the 
firſt beginning of Ch Y, were na 
fuch ial diviſions of ſp cures in 
and be. 
very great, 
to preach 
W occaſion ; but after 
inhabitants had em. 


from place to place was found very incony 

nient, whereupon the bounds of ſettles or 8 
rochial cures were found neceſſary to be de- 
termined ; there was a four-fold diſſ inction of 
churches ; 7, the head church or biſhop's ſee; 
2. churches of a lower rank, which had the 
right of ſepulture, baptiſm, and tythes ; ;, 
thoſe who had the right of ſepulture, but not 
frequented ; 4. field churches or oratorie, 
which had no right of burial ; the ſecond df 
which appears to be the original parochial 
churches, which as they became too large, 
were diminiſhed, by taking others out of 
them, ſo that the general part of the preſent 
divifions of pariſhes is ſuppoſed to be older 
than the Norman conqueſt. | 

PA*RISHIONER (S.) one who dwells in, and 

| has a right to the benefits of any particular 
diſtrict, diviſion, or pariſh, 

PA'RITY (S.) equality, or one thing that i 
as much ag another, 

PARK (S.) commonly means a large field or 
tract of ground encloſed, in which beafts of 
chaſe are kept for ſport, either of a prince, 
nobleman, or rich commoner ; for the pre» 
ſervation of which there are many fever 
laws; in War, a poſt in the camp, out cf 
cannon-ſhot of the enemy, and fortified, to 
ſecure the magazines and ammunition, where, 
to prevent accidents of fire, only pikemen do 
duty, this is callid the park of artillery, d 
which every attack at a fiege has one; then 
is alſo a place appointed in the rear of every 


; regiment, for ſuttlers and others to bring ge- 


ceſſaries to ſell and furniſh the army with, 
called the park of proviſion. 

PA'RLEY (S.) a conference, diſpute, or tak 
ing about any thing, eſpecially in War, when 
any thing is defired by the beſiegers, or the 
beficged, they beat a drum, which they cal 
beating a parle, or defire the hoſtilities to 
ceaſe, while ſome propoſals are made, or ac- 
tion done, &c, 

PA'RLIAMENT (S.) among the French, it 
the name of the ſeveral courts of judicature 
in France; in England, it is the higheſt and 
moſt honourable, and abſolute court d 
juſtice, conſiſting of the king, the lo 
of parliament, and the commons; and 
again, the lords, viz. ſpiritual and temporal; 
and the commons are divided into three 
parts, viz. into knights of ſhires or countic%y 


citizens out ot cities, and burgeſſes out d 


boroughs, all which have yoiows and fat? 


| 
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be "fa parliament 3 of the members of this court} country, and that were poſſeſſed of the yearly 
_ dag: by Aubert, as antient A. mn — 405. ſhould vote, and that none 
in ſome by creation, as nobles newly made; under 21 years of age ſhould be choſen, and 
Ph ſome by ſucceſſion, as biſhops ; and ſome by that the members might attend, they and all 
he election as the ts, citizens, and bur-| their menial ſervants were privileged from all 
we geſſes ; ou 2 ouſe, they N =_ 2 * Ac. for 
f. ſo give their voices by the ts, treſpaſſes, c. but not againſt arreſts 
v. * or not N z the commons L felony, 2 breach 2 — 
1 ive their voices upon the queſtion by yea or meeting is wholly at the king's plea- 
ng | = and if the number be diſputed, two are] fure, but for many years paſt it has been held 
9, appointed to number them, one for the c, at the palace at Weſtminſter, the lords and 
* and the other for the no's, the yea's going commons each in diſtinct apartments; in the 


out, and the no's ſitting, and thereof report] lords houſe or apartment the princes of the 
is made to the houſe ; it is ſuppoſed to] blood are placed in diſtinct ſeats, the gread 
be called parliament, from the French words} officers of ſtate, dukes, marquifſes and biſhops 
parler la ment, becauſe every member of the] on forms, and the viſcounts and barons on 
court ſhould fincerely and diſcreetly ſpeak his} others acroſsthe houſe, all according to their 
mind, judgment, or opinion, for the general] order of creation, place, &c. the commons 
benefit of the commonwealth ; this court by | fit promiſcuouſly, only the ſpeaker has a 
the French is called les etats, or ” aſſemblie des} chair at the upper end, and the clerk and his 
etats 5 by the Germans a diet; and, in the le- affiftant a table near him; before any buſi- 
gal writs, the cammon-council of the king- neſs be done, all the members of the houſe of 
dom of England; the juriſdiction of this court] commons take the oath, and ſubſcribe their 
extends to the making, explaining, enlarging, | opinions againſt tranſubſtantiation, &c. the 
diminiſhing, abrogating, repealing, or reviv- lords do take the ſame teſt, though they do 
ing laws, ſtatutes, acts, and ordinances, con- not ſwear: The houſe of lords is the ſove- 
cerning matters ecclefiaſtical, capital, crimi- reign court of juſtice of the realm, and the 
nal, common, civil, martial, maritime, &c.| dernier reſort ; the houſe of commons tha 
The aſſembly of the three eſtates was called a] grand inqueſt, but no court of juſtice z any 
parliament, but without all three, it was no] member may move to have a bill brought 
binding a& ; the lords and commons prepare} in, which upon queſtion put, if the majority 
and paſs every law, or intended law, firſt, and agree, the mover, and ſome others, are or- 
then the king aſſents to it, which is uſually] dered to prepare and bring it in; notice being 
the laſt day of the parliament, or ſeflions,| given of its being ready, a time is appointed 


” from which time it is an act; but if the time] for a reading, which being done by the clerk, 
* of be not ſpecified when the act ſhall firſt take] the ſpeaker reads an abſtract thereof, and 
* elſect, it ſhall be counted from the firſt day of then puts the queſtion, whether it ſhall havs 
bh the parliament ; but if there have been di- a ſecond reading; after a ſecond reading the. 
8. ven prorogations, and in the ſecond or third] queſtion is, whether it ſhall be committed, 
= ſefſion an act is made, this ſhall not have re- | which, if of great importance, is to a com- 
how tion to the day of the parliament, wiz. to] mittee of the whole houſe ; if of lefler mo- 
very the firſt day of the firſt ſeſſion, but only to} ment, to a private committee, any member 
Ne the firſt day of that ſeſſion wherein it was] naming the perſons ; the committee appoint- 
vith, made, The principal end of calling parlia- ed, and a chairman choſen, he reads the bill, 
ments is to remedy, prevent, or cure thoſe} paragraph by paragraph, puts every clauſe ta 

alk. miſchiefs or inconveniencies that daily happen] the queſtion, fiils up blanks, and makes a+ 
on by the varying the circumftances of the] mendments according to the opinion of the 
» the times: Till the conqueſt, the great council] majority; this being done, he makes his re- 
al conſiſted only of the great men, the com- port at the ſide-bar of the houſe, reads all 
1 i) mons not being ſummoned till anne 1217, the additions and emendat ons, &c. and moves 
ps when the firſt writs bear date 49 Henry III. for leave to bring up the report to the table; 
They are ſummoned, prorogued, and difſolv-| which being granted, he delivers it to the 

3, i ed by the king; nor is it eſteemed a pariia-| clerk, who reads the amendments, &c. then 
* ment without the king's preſence, mediately, the ſpeaker puts the queſtion, whether they 
& and or immediately ; at firſt they were called a- ſhall be read a ſecond time, which, if agreed 
= new every year, afterwards they were kept to, he reads them himſelf ; to fo many of 
lord hitting a much longer time, and ſometimes| theſe amendments as the houſe approves of, 
an diſcontinued for ſeveral years, both which| the queſtion is put, whether the bill thus al- 
oral; being found inconvenient, king William III.] tered and amended ſhall be engroſſed and writ 
three paſſed an act to reſtrain parliaments to three fair in parchment, and read a third time 3 
RO years" or ſeſſions 3 and by 3 George I. it has when it is engroſſed, the ſpeaker holding it in 


at d been lengthened to ſeven years, at which it] his hand, aſks if it ſhall paſs ; if the 
rage! now ſtands ; antiently all people had votes in| rity agrees, the clerk endorſes, ſoit baille aux 
% the election, but Henry VI. paſſed an act, ſeigneurs, or in the houſe of lords, fort haille 
. the none but frecholdert reſiding in aux communce 5 if a billy rejected, it molt 
| 4H 2 | yet 


PAR 


not be propoſed any more that ſeſſion; fre theſe execrable perſans, as 


members conſtitute a houſe of commons, and 
eight a committee; hem a member of the 
houſe of commons wants to ſpeak, he ſtands 
up, uncovers, and directs his ſpeech to the 
ſpeaker only; if what he ſays be anſwered, 

© he muſt not reply the ſame day, unleſs per- 

N ſonally reflected on; nor may any —— 
ſpeak more than once to the ſame bill the 

7 day; antiently other meetings of conſi- 
derable moment went by this name, and even 
to this day an aſſembly of the two Temples, 

called to conſult of their common affairs, goes 
by this name. 

| PARLIAME'NTARY (A.) ſomething be- 

longing, agreeable to, or after the manner of 

- parliaments. 

PA'RLOUR or PA'RLOR (S.) among the 
Arcbitecti, is a convenient lower room, p- 

ptopriated to the uſe of entertaining viſiters ; 
in Monaſteries, it is a ſmall room or cloſet, 

© Where people talk to the nuns thro* a grated 

| window. 

PARMESA'N (S.) a ſuperfine, rich, delicious 

* ſort of cheeſe. 

en (A.) ſomething belonging to a 

muri 


pariſh, + 
PARO'DICK DEGREES(S.) among the Al- 
Febraiſti, are thoſe terms ot an equation whoſe 
© Indices aſcend or deſcend orderly, according to 

an arithmetical progreſſion. 
PA'RODY (S.) a national or common 
proverb, or a burleſque way of applying 

the poetical compoſiticns or rhimes of one 


| perſon to thoſe of another, in order to 


make the per ſon or the matter appear ridi- 
culous. 
PARO'L (S.) fignifies a promiſe, agreement, 
Kc. made verbally to or between difterent 
parties, wherein the honour or conſcience of 
the contracter is oftentimes the greateſt obli- 
- gatich for the performance of the covenant ; 
ſoa leaſe parel of lands or tenements, &c. 
or the letting a priſoner of war go for a 
- Certain time, &c. are ſo many acts of this 
nature. 
PA'ROXYSM ü (S.) a fit, is part of the period 
of diſeaſes, whereby they encreaſe and grow 
worſe ; it is either ordinate, which returns 
at certain times, as in the tertian ague, or 
- Inoidinate, that has no certain time, but 
comes ſometimes one day, and ſometimes 
another, 


* PA'RRELS (S.) in a Ship, are made of trucks, 


ribs, and ropes which go about the maſt, 
faſtened to the yard at both ends, and fo con- 
trived, that the yard may ſlide up eaſily, 
which together with the breaſt-1opes hold 
- the yard cloſe to the maſt. 
PA'RRICIDE (S.) ſometimes means the ac- 
tion, and ſometimes the perſon, who does 
the act of killing, or murdering his parents, 
fathet ot mother; and ſometimes means a 
cuonſpirator againſt the common · wealth where 


PAR 


would be ſo wicked as to commit ſuch 2 
till L. Offius, about 500 years after the deat} 
of Numa, killed his father ; upon which 
they ordered, that ſo flagitious a malefa&, 
ſhould, upon his being apprehended, have 
wooden ſhoes put on him, and ſo haled to 
goal, where he was to continue one year 
during which time his feet were not to touch 
the common parent of mankind, the earth ; 
after that he was ſcourged, and then tied up 
in a leather ſack, together with a dog, an 
ape, a cock, and a viper, and fo thrown 
into the next water that was deep enough to 
drown him; and farther, if a child was un- 
gracious enough, as but to ftrike his parents, 
+ he was to have his hands cut off, The 4 
Eg ypti ant uſed to run ſharp reeds into eyery 
rt of the bodies of parricides, and aftet 
having thus wounded almoſt every part, 
threw them upon a heap of thorns, and @ 
fire to them. 

PA'RROT (S.) the name of a bird that may 

- eaſily be taught to ſpeale, fing, &c, ven 
— like a human creature; alſo a nick. 
name for a prating perſon, man or woman, 
that talks without reaſon, and all what. 
ever he hears another ſay. 

PA'RRYING (S.) putting aſide, or waving 
the thruſts or ſtrokes that another intends to 
give me. 

PARSE (V.) a Grammatical Term for thut 
ſchool-exerciſe, whereby the ſcholar gives an 

Account of every particular word of his leſſon, 
and quotes authorities or Grammar - rules for 
what he ſays. 

PARSIMONIOUS (A.) faving, covetous, 
thrifty, ſparing, &c. 

PARSIMONIOUSNESS or PA*RSIMONY 
(S.) ſavingneſi, thriftineſs, nearneſs, covetoul- 
neſs, &c. 

PA'RSLEY (S.) an herb uſed for ſauce in mis 
ny caſes or ways of drefling victuals. 

PA'RSNIP (S.) a very nouriſhing and palats- 
ble root, frequently eaten with falt-fiſh, to 
allay the fierineſs of the ſalt; it is phyſically 

| directed as a diet that opens, attenuates, and 
cleanſes; the root is emollient, and aſſuages 
tumours, and the ſeed is ſaid to be exceI)at 
in hyfterick fits. 

PA RSON (S.) the rector or miniſter of a N. 
rcchial church, or one that hath a ſpiritual 
poſſeſſion in the church; ſo called, beczuir 
he” repreſenteth the perſon of the church, 
and hath a right to fie for whatever is dus 
to it, and alſo to be ſued by any one that 
hath an elder or better right. 

PA'RSONAGE (S.) the profits that ariſe from 
a certain diſtrict of ground by glebe land, 
tythes, fees, offerings, &c. appropriated d 
the maintenance of a miniſter of a particu 
pariſh ; and ſometimes the diſtrict itſelf goa 
by this name, in which there generally is 
dwelling or manſion- houſe, common) 


- bg lives ; the Romans made no law againſt 


* - 
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PAR 


on WY FART (v.) to ſeparate, divide, or put 2 


det; fi nder. | £ ; 
"Wl pak T (5.)4s = piece, ſhare, or portion, Kc. 


ſome whole thing; in Anatemy, every | good or ill ſucceſs of a perſon or affair. 

— —— limb, &c. wounded or diſordered, PARTICIPA TION (S.) a a eh. — having 

ts is called the part, of which ſome are ſenfi-| a part of or ſhare with, a perſon or thing, 

i to ble, others inſenſible, ſome ſpermatick, others | in any buſineſs whatever. 

. bloody, Kc. in Mufick, it fignifies that which } PARTICIPIAL (A.) a Grammatical Term 

uch vᷣ play d or ſung by any one particular perſon for thoſe adjectives that are originally de- 

th; or inſtrument. |, rived from verbs, and by ſome called parti- 

| up Aliquant Part, is that which by mul-} c:ples, 

an tiplying by any whole number can never |PA'RTICLE (S.) in Grammar, are thoſe 

"Wn produce the exact number, of which it is} ſmall words that are not declined 3 in Phi- 

b to ſaid to be a part, as 5 is an aliguant| /oſopby, it is the ſmall, competent part of 

une of 12. | any body, whoſe fize and form is ſuppoſ- 

nts,  Aliquot Part, an Arithmetical Tru, | ed to vary, according to the nature and 

E benifying ſome exact part of a whole] property of the particular bodies, of which 

ery number or thing, as 3 * the 4th pert| itisa part, as all fluids are ſuppoſed to be 

ter of 12, compoſed or made up of round or globular 

ut, Eſſential Part, that without which a thing particles, Ce. | 

let cannot be. PARTICULAR (A.) diſtin, proper, con- 
PARTA'KE (V.) to ſhare, enjoy, or] venient, ſingular, uncommon, extraordina- 

may have a part in an eſtate, benefit, or diſ- ry, &c. 

rery advantage. PARTICULAR (S.) a Law Term, for the 

ck. PARTA'KER (S.) a ſharor, enjoyer, or un- inventory of an eſtate; alſo an intimate 

an, dergoer of the benefit or diſadyantage ariſing friend or acquaintance, &c. 

at from any thing. PARTICULA'RITY or PARTYCULAR- 
PA'RTED (A.) ſeparated, vided, or put] NESS (S.) humourſomeneſs, ſingularity, un- 

rig from or aſunder; alſo made into two or] commonneſs, preciſeneſs, &c. 

T: more parts. PARTICULARIZE (V.) to enumerate one 
PARTE'RRE (S.) thoſe ſeyeral divifiors that} by one, to name, mention, ſhew or ſet 

that a ſkilful gardener diſpoles the ground of x} forth, in the ſeveral conditions or circum- 

$20 garden into, enriched with flowers, or other] ftances of a thing or affair, 

Jon, curioſities of art and nature, to render it PA RTILE (A.) that may be divided, ſe- 

for pleaſant to the ſight, agreeable to the ſmell, parated, or made into many parts; but in 


and commodious to walk in; 


003, PARTHE'NLA (S.) « number of 1 


whoſe riſe was as follows : The Spartam 


NY having been engaged with the Maſſemans in 
oul- a cloſe war, for 20 years ſucceſſively, and 
thereby very much depopulated their country, 
mas and being apprehenſive that the continuance 
of this war might end in the unpeopling of 
21 Sparta, ſent ſome of their young men out 
, to the camp into the city, with leave to be fa- 
ally miliar with as many unmarried women as 
and the would ; the children of this liberty were 
ages called Partheni&, upon account of the uncer- 
ILat tainty of the fathers ; this brood, when the 
war was over, being deemed baſtards, were 
12 not permitted to bear any office in the go- 
itual vernment, &c. which ſo far enraged them, 
cut that they conſpired with the ſlaves to deſtroy 
ch, all the nobility ; but the plot being diſcover- 
| Cue ed, they were drove out of the city, and 
that having Phalantus for their leader, they tra- 


velled into Magna Grecia in Italy, and built 
from Tarentum, 


land, PARTIAL (A.) more favourable or inclined 
ed tor to one fide than anotherr 


| 


cular PARTIALITY or PA'RTIALNESS (S.) 


doc! an inclination to, or favouring one perſon or 
1 cauſe mote than another, contrary to the 
called rules of juſtice and equity. 

PA'RTIBLE (A.) fa circumſtanced, that a 


* 


| 


| 
| 
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R 
thing, buſineſs, or affair, may be divided a- 
mong or between ſeveral perſons. N 
PARTYCIPATE (V.) to have a ſhare in the 


| Aſrology, a partile aſpect, is the moſt 
| exact, perfect, and full one, that is, con- 


fiſting preciſely of ſo many parts or degrees 
u are requiſite to compleat ſuch an aſpect 
even to a degree, as Mars in 24 degrees of 
Aries, and Venus in juſt 24 of Libra, 
this is a partile oppoſition z the ſun in one 
degree of Taurus, and the movn in one 
degree of Cancer, making a partile ſextile, 
&c, and this is reckoned a ftrong ſign or ar- 
gument that the matter is nearly finiſhed, or 
ſhortly will be, &c. - N 
PARTING (S.) the act of dividing or ſepa- 
rating one perſon or thing from another 3 
and in particular, the rei ners ating gold, 
filver, &c. by the means of aqua - fortis, 
aqua regia, &c. 
PA'RTISAN (S.) ſometimes means one that 
eſpouſes the intereſt, party, or concerns of 
another with great vigour and application 
and ſometimes means an old expert foldier 
well ſkilled in commanding a party, that 
knows the country, and thereby is able to 
avoid the ambuibes or ſurprizes of the ene 
my, and to harraſs and prevent them in fo- 
raging, ſeizing their convoys, getting intelli» 
gence, &c. $ 
PARTTTION (S.) the act of dividing, al- 
lotting, or putting into bundles or parcels any 


quautity of goods, an eſtate, &c. according 
28 "© ) 


£ 

PAR 
* ho the ſeveral chimes of the proprietors ; in 
Carpentry, it means a thin- boarded fence for 
* dividing one room into many, &c. in Heral- 
, it is the ſeveral diviſions made in an 
) tcheon to the number of coats that are 
- tobe on it, when the arms of ſeveral fami- 
lies are borne in it upon account of inter- 


© marriages, &c, 

PARTNER (S.) in Trade, is a perſon that 

- - has a ſhare in the common ſtock, and is to 

_ abide by the ſucceſs of the undertaking, whe- 

ther profitable or diſadvantageons. 

PARTNERS (S.) in Sbip- building, are thoſe 

_ timbers which are bolted to the beams, and 
encompaſs the ſhoot in the maſt at the dock, 
in order to ſtrengthen and keep the maft 
Ready in the ſtep, &c. 

PA'RTNERSHIP (S.) the agreement, tate, 
or condition of any that is carried on 
for the common benefit or loſs of any num- 

- ber of perſons. 

PAR OF FORTUNE (s.) with the Aftro- 
lagert, is the lunar horoſcope, from whence 

© the moon takes her progreſs at the moment 

the ſun emerges from the line of the eaſt, 
und therefore if you take it upon a new- 
moon, it will fall in the aſcendant ; if upon 

+ full-moon, in the 7th houſe, &c. it is 
thus called, becauſe moſt aftrologers regard it 

uin 5 s of nativities, whether the na- 

tive ſhould be ſucceſstul, rich, unfortunate, &c. 


- and acording as it is well or ill affected, pro- 


— concerning the ſame z its character 
 PAKFRIDGE (S.) a very fine eating - bird, 
low of flight, and of ſmall compaſs; the 
grey ones are the moſt common, but the red 
| © ones are the largeſt; upon the Alps there 
are partridges of a white colour, and hairy 
ſeet; it is often mentioned in ſcripture, 
bur ſome commentators imagine that the 
cuckow is there meant, and not the par- 
tridge, Cc. 
PARTUFSAN (S.) a warlike inftrument, 
ſomewhat like an halbert, and uſed by lieu- 
© renants of foot. 
PA'RTULA or PARTU'NDA (S.) a goddeſs 
which the old Romans believed had the care 
of big-bellied women ready to lie-in ; their 
ſaperſtition run ſo far, that they had another 
toddeſe called Vario, that war to look after 
news- born children; Lacina for the bringing 
them forth out of the womb; alſo Alemona 
to preſerve and nouriſh it, and that it might 
de carefully looked after; another called 
Nona had the particular care of it the ninth 
month while it remained in the womb, and 
t it ſhould ſtay till the tenth month, they 
© had another called Decima, 
FRA RTT (S.) one concerned in bufineſs, or 
that has intereſt therein; ſometimes it ſigni- 
pes a great collection or number of people 
— fiding with, or eſpouſing particular opinions 
in religion, government, &c. in War, it ſig- 
+, Uſers tl} body of bars or oor, eat ou; 


to make diſcoveries, or do military exe 


N 


* m TR 


PAS 


Kc. in Heraldry, it ſignifies a cut, and as it 
is differently circumſtanced, ſo it is di 


named; party per pale, nating thee th 


bearer's ſhield had 'been cularly 
through from top to bottom; party per bend 
dexter, fignifies a cut ing athwart 
roatntly vt nb any, 
t- ro te corner 

feſſa is a cut acroſs or — 4 od 
from one fide to the other; party per bend 
Siniſter, intimates that the cut began at the 
left corner, and ſo came diagonally to the 
right corner, | 

PA*'SCHAL (A.) ſomething belonging, - 
lating to, or derived from the Few! paſſe 


over. 

PA'SQUIN (S.) a mutilated marble fiatue that 
ſtands in a corner of the palace of the Urſines 

at Rome; it is reported that Paſquin was a 
cobler that lodged in that part of the city a- 

bout the beginning of the 15th century, who 

was a perſon of a ready, bantering, ſatyrical 
wit 3 whereupon abundance of perſons of the 
— — uſually aſſembled to his fall 
to hear him make game of people as they 
paſſed by; after his death the ſtatue of x 
gladiator being dug up near his tall, it 
was ſet up, and called by his name, to which 
the wits hang or paſte lampoons upon the 
ſtate, great men, &c. from whence ſuch 
ſort of poems, or writings, are called Pa- 
quinades, 

PASS or PA'SSADE (S.) in Fencing, is a lay 
or advance upon the enemy; alſo a thruſt or 
— alſo ara term a road, 

idge, or proper way of coming 
at gantry, uſually defended by a conk- 
derabi'e number of forces, cannon, &c, 

PASS (V.) to go glong or through a lane, 
ſtreet, &c. at Billiards, it is the ſtriking the 
ball through the porch or court that is ſetup 
on the middle of the table; alſo in Gaming, 
when an innocent or perſon is im- 
poſed upon or cheated, he is ſaid to be paſſed 


PA'SSAGE'(S.) a camp game, with three dice 
doublets, making up ten or more, to paſs or 
all other chances uy in on nary by 

a duty or impoſition laid by princes, 
upon all perſons, ſhips, or carriages, for privi- 
lege to go through any firaight or narrow ſea, 
lane, &c. the moſt remarkable of which is 
that of the Sound, which is a ftraight or 

poſſage out of the German into the Baſic 

Sea, belonging to the king of Denmarl, for 

going through which all nations pay either at 

Elfenore or Cronembourg. 

Birds of Paſſage, ate thoſe that in ſome 
times and ſeaſons of the year abide, or are in 
one country or nation, and at other ſeaſons 

to other countries; the moſt noted d 

which are the ftork, ſwallow, nightingaF, 
martin, woodcock, quall, &c. there are — 
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PAS 


. Sthes of paſſage,” ſuch as the herring, mack- | 


* 'NT (A.) in Heraldry, is any beaft or 
4 49 any 
creature ted as walking or moving 
their natural pace but generally this term is 
applied to lions or other creatures, it is ſaid be 
bears ſuch or ſuch tripping ; there is alſo a 
common expreſſion, when a perſon among 
many other particulars juſt mentions ſome- 
thing that requires a more deliberate enquiry, 

. motion or hint, or any thing is ſaid to be 
ſpoken en paſſant. 

PASS BANK (S.) the ſtock of money or fund 
belonging to the game at paſſage ; alſo the 
ſeat or playing-place cut almoſt in the form 
of a cockpit. 


SSE NC ER (S.) any one that travels | 


in a common convenience either by land 
or ſea, | 

PA'SSIBLE (A.] a road or way that may be 
gone through, on, over; alſo ſpoken of a 
thing tolerably good, though not extraordi- 


nary or very fine. p 

PA'SSING (S.) the at of going or moving 
along; alſo of omitting, ſlipping over, or ne- 
tlecting a perſon or thing. 

PA'SSION (S.) any ſtrorg emotion of mind, 
inclination, or defire for, ot averſion a- 
gainſt a thing ; ſo „ love, joy, &c. 
are called paſſions of the ſoul or mind; 
in Divinity, it ſignifies the ſufferings of 


Chriſt, for the commemoration whereof 
the church has appoi the week be- 
fore Eafter- Day to be kept as a ſtrict faſt, 


7 it by the name of the Paſſion 
eh, 

PA'SSIONATE (A.) haſty, wild, inconfide - 
rate, much inclined to anger, z or 
angry, full of reſentment, &. alſo 

for, or defiring any thing with great vehe- 


mence. 

PA'SSIVE (A.) of 3 diſpoſition or mind that 

. inclines a perſon rather to ſuffer injuries than 
endeavour to revenge himſelf ; ſubmiſſive, 
c. in Grammar, thoſe verbs that ſignify 
ſubmiſſion, inactivity, or being wrought 
upon, are called Paſive verbs; among the 
Chymiffs, water and earth are called 


principles. 

PASSOVER (S.) a feſlivel among the Jews, 
eſtabliſhed in commemoration of their com - 
ing dot of Eg ypry becauſe the night befare 
their departure, the deſtroying angel, who 
killed the firſt-born of the ians, paſſed 

dy or over the habitatiom of all thoſe Feroz 

| Which were marked with the blood of the 
lamb that was killed the evening before, and 
for that reaſon called the paſehal lamd ; this 


month was from this time accounted the firſt 


month of the ecclefiaſtical year, and the 


- Icth day between the ſon's decline and his 


ſetting, they were to kill the paſchal lamb, 
and to abſtain from ſleavened bread 3 the 
next day or the 25th, was the grand feſti- 


vel, which continued favea days, of which 


: 


c 


PAS 
the firſt and laſt were moſt ſolemn 
lamb that was killed upon this occafion 
to be without any defect, and yeaned 
year, and for want of that a kid of 
goats; if one family was too ſmall, 
might join together ; the door-poſis and li 
tel of every door was to be ſprinkled with 
the blood; it was to be roaſted and eat with 
unleavened bread, and a fallad of wild let- 
tices 3 it was to be eaten whole and entire, 
even with the head on, and bowels in, and 
if any part remained to the next day, it was 
to be burnt with fire ; the eaters were to be 
in a travelling poſture, with their loins girc, 
their ſtaff in their hands, c. They who 
neglected the obſervance were condemned to 
death, unleſs prevented by lawful impedi- 
ments, as being upon a journey in a ſtrange 
country, ſickneſs, or any uncleanneſs, vo- 
luntary or involuntary, thoſe thus circum- 
ſtanced were to keep it the 14th of the next 
or ſecond month; the modern Jeu keep it 
for ſeven or eight days, in which time they 
abſtain from common labour, or the ordinary 
buſineſs of their calling; during which time 
they not only forbear cating any leavened 
bread, but preparatory to it, they examine 
their habitations with a very ſcrupulous carc, 
that no fermented matter may be found in 
it, and at the fame time cauſe every hole 
and corner to be thoroughly cleanſed, and 
furniſh their houſes frequently with new uten- 
fil 3 about eleven of the clock the firſt day 
of the feaſt, they burn bread, to; ſhew the 
time of unleavened bread is begun, and this 
day they publiſh, by formally declaring they 
have no leaven in their cuſtody, to their 
knowledge; then they make cakes of diſ- 
ferent figures, with flour, eggs, and ſugar; 
others plain; at evening they go to prayers, 
and then eat of ſuch food as their circum 
ances will allow them, prepared as above; 
after ſupper they read or fing plalms of 
thankſgiving ; the morning-priyers are the 
fame_ with other feſtivals, ſaving that they 
add from 112 to 118 pſalms inclufively, as 
occaſion permits 3 then they read as far af 
the 12th chapter of Exodus, and part of the 
338th of Numbers, and ſome parts of thy 
prophets relating to the ſame ſubjeQt ; aker 
dinner they make a commemoration of the 
feſtival, and give a bleſſing for the prince 
under whoſe dominion they live z and this is 
done every day during the feſtival 3 at the 
conclufion, which is on the Sabbath-day, the 


Ter 


nor cat their hair, nor celebrate any public 
rejoicing. 


age 
PASS PARO'LE (S.) ia Har, is a commond 
r 


 PA'STOR (s.) ſometimes ſignifies a ſhepherd, 


* 2 : * —_— - 
er order given at the head of any „ and 
- 6 communicated quite through 2 
by word of mouth. | 
PASS PAR TOU'T (S.) a mafter or common 
key, ſo made as to open all the locks in a 
bouſe, 6r cabinet, c. 
PASS PORT (S.) an authority, licence, or 
leaye given by one king or ſtate to the ſub- 
jects of another, for them to go through 
their country or elſewhere, and not be mo- 
leſted by their ſhipping or land- forces, &c- 
PASS VOLANT (S.) in War, is a falſe or 
ſoldier, commonly called a faggot , 
or one that does no duty, but only appears 
occafionally upon a muſter, and ſo takes no 


— . 


pay; in France, thoſe detected of this prac- || 


tice, are marked on the cheek with a flower- 
de-lis. : 


PAST (Part.) ſpoken of the time that is gone, | 


of of a perſon or thing that is gone by, or 
beyond any'other perſon or thing. N 
PASTE (S.) dough or flour mixed with wa- 


ter, eggo, &c. to make bread, cakes, &c. f 


with; alſo flour and water boiled on pur - 
poſe to ſtick paper, &c. together. 
PASTE (V.) to ſmear any thing over with 


flour and water boiled, in order to make| 


two of more ſtick together. | 


PA'STERN (S.) the lower part of-a horſe's| 


leg, or that between the fetlock and what is 
| called the paſers joint; and ſometimes means 
a ſhackle put upon that part of the leg. 
PA'STIL (S.) in Phy fick, js a ball compoſed of 
ſweet duſt, wax, gum, ftorax, and Indian 
balſam, with a lttle” goats flour and tur- 
pentine ; it is uſed ſometimes as a perfume ; 
ſometimes it means crayons made up of vari- 
ous enlours to draw pictures with, &c. 
PA'STIME'(S.) any fort of ſport, diverſion, | 


or one that has the care of cattle; and ſome - 
times the minifter of a private congregation, 
or particular church, and is a term much 


uſed by 
church. | 

PASTORAL. (A.) ſomething belonging to a 
„ miniſter, or preacher, 2 

PA*'STORAL (S.) a poetical performance or 

compohtion by way of dialogue between ſhep- 

© herds and ſhepherdeſſes about country af- 

faits, ſach as the complaints of lovers, the 

b of "ſhepherds, diſputes who ſung beſt, 


| the ambuſhes of ſatyrs, raviſhing of nymphs, | - 


&c, 
PA'STRY (S.) ſometimes means the art of 
making pies, tart, c. and ſometimes the 
place where ſuch things are made; and 
the things themſelves when 

made, eſpecially the ſmaller fort, as cur- 
—_ goolberry - tarts, cheeſe-cakes, 


PA'STRY-COOK (s.) one who makes it his 
bufineſs or trade to make pies, tarts, cheeſe- 
cakes, e. 40 fell to others. 


" 
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PA'STURAGE (8) a field or proventer f 
cattle to feed in or u . x . 
PA'STURE (S.) graſs-land, fit, or kept for- 
PASTY 5 — 

. a meat , 
_ ſometimes fruit · pies we fo called, 21 _ 
PAT (A.) fit, convenient, proper, juſt in 
time, &. 
PAT (S.) a ſmall gentle touch or ſtroke with 
the hand, a wand, &c. b 


PAT (V.) to firike a ſmall or light tap of 


ſtroke with the hand. 

PATALE'NA (S.) the name of an old hes 

theniſh goddeſs, who was ſaid to preſide over, 

or have the care of the corn as ſoon as it 
came into the blade. 

PATCH (S.) a piece ſowed on a garment that 
is torn or worn out, or one made fit for that 
purpoſe ; alſo a ſmall piece of round black 

fille worn on womens faces by way of orna- 
ment, _—_ 

PATCH (v.) to ſe cloth, &c. upon a hole 

in a garment; to do a thing ordinarily, 

to daub or ſmear a thing over in a clumſy 

| manner. _ ent a 

PATE (S.) the head; in Fortification, it ib 1 
platform like what is called an horſeſhoe, not 

always regular, but generally oval, encom- 
paſſed with a parapet, without any other de- 
fence, commonly erected in marſhy grounds, 
to cover a gate of a town. - 

PATEFA'CTION-(S.) à making manitef, 

| - diſcovering, or laying a thing open that be- 

fore was co , | 

PATENTEE“ (S.) one who has the right or 

power granted in a patent. 

PA"TENTSor LE'TTERS PA'TENTS(S,) 

certain licences, privileges, or authorities 

/ granted by the king to particular perſons for 
particular purpoſes; conſiſting of a reaſon or 

recital why ſuch as ſuch a thing was done, 
and ſealed with a great or broad ſeal. + 

PATE'RNAL (A.) lixe or belonging to a fa 
ther, kind, beneficent, careful, tender. 

PATH (S.) a common, plain, known, viſ - 
ble, or beaten road, to walk or ride in; all 
any common rule, method, or way of doing 

any thing. Fo | 

Path of the Vertex, in Afronomy, is acir- 
ele deſcribed by any point of the ſurface of 

- the earth, as it turns round its axis. 
ATHE'TICALor PATHE'TICK (A.) 

ching that is very moving or affecting of the 
paſſions or Inclinations of the mind. 

PATHO'LOGY (S.) that part of pbyſck 
that confiders/the nature, cauſes, and ſym- 
toms of diſeaſes. 

PA'THOS (8. ) among the Orators, is the ſe- 
veral affections which a ſpeaker raiſes or er 
cites in his bearers. 

PA'TIENCE (s.) is that noble pa ſſion of the 

mind, whereby a perſon is capable of enduring 

the greateſt difficulties, afflictiont, and difay- 
pointments that happen to us in various ffa- 


7 


tions and conditions of ds life 3 fometir® 


PAT 


means forbearance of , or waiting for ſome- 
; 2 another, &c. ſometimes it is a 
* woman W oo 
PATIENT (As) of a mild, gentle, and well- 
i tempered diſpoſi at can calmly go 
through and bear the ſeyeral hardſhips and 
di 7 that are frequently the por- 
tion of this Hife. 5 ö 
h PATIENT (S.) the perſon or being that is 
ated upon by another that is called the a 
ve kent, doer, or pet former of ſomething 3 in 
Phyfich, the diſeaſed perſon is fo called. 
* en convenience, proper - 
T „ &c. | | 
it PATRIA'RCHAL. (A.) . ſomething like, or 
be ing to a pa ren. * | | 
ut AA Ren TE or PA'TRIARCH- 
at SHIP (S.) the ſee, biſhopricl,, or juriſdiQtion 
ck of a patriareh, ot the and time of any | 
m · one's acting as ſuch. -» Ugh | 
PATRIARCHS: (S.] more particularly means | 
"ole thoſe fathers or heads of families recorded in 
ly, the Old Teſtament, that lived before Moſes, 
mſy a» Adam, Lamech, Noab, Abrabam, Iſaac, 
Faceb, &c, from bence it was given to the 
11 biſhops of the firſt churches of the eaſt, as | 
not Antioch, Alexandria, Feruſalem and Conflan- 
m- tinople ; and alſo to the firſt founders or | 
de- heads of religious orders, as St. Baſil, St. 
nds, Bennet, Sc. 8 
PATRI'CIANS (S.) the name of the deſcen- 
teſt, dants. from the vo even 7 5 and 
t be- generally fignifies a or ric ily. 
PaTRIMO/NIAL (A.) belonging or relating 
it or to an in e ot cftate, 
PATRIMONY (S.) any eſtate, inheritance, 
8(8.) goods, or money that s from one per- 
wities ſon to another ; ſo thoſe eftates, tythes, &c. 
for that are ſettled upon the church, are called 
ſon or the church's patrimony. 1 2 
done, PATRINGTON G.] in the Eaft- Riding of 
| Vorkſoire, a very antient town, that for- 
n fa- merly had an excellent harbour; its ſitua tion 
s s very pleaſant, one fide viewing the green 
, viſi- fields, and on the other beholding the Hum- 
; allo ler; its market is weekly on Saturday; diſ- 
doing tant from Landen 142 computed, and 171 
meafured miles. 
; acir- {WFATRIOT (S.) oe who ſerves his country, 
face of and ſo becomes a publick benefactor 3 but 
particularly applied, to thoſe great or rich 
A.)any men who venture both their lives and eſtates 
of the for the peace, benefit, and advantage of the 
0 TBA (8) nebenels, publick-f 
phyſick ATRIOTISM (S.) nobleneſs, publick-ſpi- 
1 ritedneſs, — 2 in acting for the com- 
mon benefit of the ſtate or nation where a 
the ſe⸗ perſon lives, 5 | 
or ex FP TROCINA'TION or PATRQ/CINY (s.) 
| a protecting, defending, helping, aſſiſling, or 
n of the AW "aintaining the right of any one. 
enduring TRO'L or, PATROUTILLE (S.) in. an 
nd diſap- Arny or Gariſon, it is going round about in 
ions f- be night-time, with a 'ſerjeant} and five or 


= go, if ſoot (or fewer if Horle) that are 


* 
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ſent out ſ om the corps de to ſee what 
| Ln the nets HO 


© quietneſs in the town, villages, roads, &. 
in eities and corporations where there are no 
gariſons, this is performed by the conſtable, 
and a ſufficient number of watchmen kept in 
pay for the ſame purpoſe, 
FAN G ee Ke. 
to Keep regularity and peaceableneſs among 
the inhabitants, and to prevent thieves break · 
ps open peoples houſes, to give notice of, 
fires, or any other danger, &c. 
PA TRON (S.) one that uſes his power, in- 
+ tereſt, &c, for the defence, p jon, pro- 
motion, and advantage of another; alſo one \ 
who has a right to preſent a clerk, prieſt, or 
miniſter to-a ſpiritual living. [ 
PA”"TRONAGE (S.) the defence, kind pro- 
tetion, &c. of a man in power; alte the 
right, power, and authority that any perſon 
has to preſent a proper perſon to a ſpiritual 
benefice 3 and this is diſtinguiſhed into lay 
Patronages, or that right which is attached to 
perſon, either as founder, or heir of the 
founder, or as proſſeſſor of the ſee, to whic 
the Patronage is andexed ; and this. is ei 
real or perſeral ; real is that which is at- 
tached to the glebe, or to a certain inhe - 
ritance ; per ona belongs immediately to the 
founder of the church, and is tranſmitabls 
to his children or family. : 
PATRO NAI. (A.) ſomething belonging to a 
ELD Eee WWE" 
.) 2 or 
that is a patron. : | 
PATRONT'ZE (V.) to take a perſon or thing 
under one's protection or care. 
PA'TRONSHIP (S.) the dignity, office, and 


| authority of a patron. 
perſons 
called 


| 


J 


PATRONY*MICKS (s.) thoſe names 
derive from their anceftors, vulgarly 
their ſir· name. 
PA TT EE or PAT T (S.) a ſmall or 
pye, commonly filled or furniſhed with fruit 3 
in Heraldry, a croſs pattes is dne that is 
broad in the divifion at the limb, and comes 
to a point in the center, or like joining fout 
triangles together; alſo a familiar way of 
calling a girl or woman, whoſe name is 
Martha, 
PA'TTEN or PA'TTIN (S.] clogs ſhod with 
irons to raiſe a perſon out of the dirt or wet, 
worn by women over their ſhoeg while they 
are cleaning their houſes, or when they go 
out in wet weather, 
PAU'CITY (S.)  fewnefs in number, ſcanti- 
neſs or want of quantity, 
PAVE (V.] to hy in, or ſpread upon tha 
ground, ſtrrete, yards, &c, ftones, tiles, or 
any other covering. 


| PAVEMENT (S.) a cauſeway, road, yard, 


ſtreet, hall, kitchen, &c. laid with broad 
ſtones, tiles, pebbles, &c. ; 
'PA'VENCE (S.) the name of the heathen 


95 tecR; be 
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PTY 


PAY 


*Snd gorſes recommiendes the children to te- 


"was a ſort of bug-bear that they frightened 
"children with, in order to make thera quiet 
When froward. | | 
PA'VIER (S.) an artificer, whoſe proper buſi- | 
neſs is to lay the highway or common ſtreet 
with pebbles, &c. the maſons laying the 
"broad flat ſtones, and the bricklayers the 
tiles, &c. r 
PAVTLLION (S.) a pleaſure- room, tent, ta- 
bernacle, or ſummer - hodſe. * 
PAUNCH (S.) the guts, belly, or inteſtines 
of any animal, and is what contains the or- 
dure. - | 


PAUPER ts.) in the Law, is a poor perſon, |. 
one who is not able to pay for the carrying 


on of his ſult at his own expence, and there- 
fore the judge appoints him or her coun- 
dil, cc. that 


fees, 4 
PAUSE (s.) a ftop, reſting, thinking, or for- 


ſtrument for a time. | 
PAUSE (v.) to ard ſtill, to ceaſe from ſpeak - 
Ing, to.ſtqp or diſcontinue the doing any thing 


a wh 
PAW ($. ) the foot of a beaſt, and ſometimes a 


man's hand is ſo ca 


Saw (v.) to handle or play with any thing, | 


xe a dog with. bis Paret, fawning upon, or 
, © Wantoning with any thing. 
PAW (Part, * , ie, forbear, &c. 
PAWLE 8 in a Ship, is a ſmall piece of 
Iron, bolted to one of the beams, or to the 
deck, cloſe to the capſtan, but fo that it may 
turn about; the wheels of the capſtan bear 
© againſt it, when it i kept or ſtopt run- 
ning back, . ; 
PAWN (S.) a pledge or ſecurity left ig a per- 
ſon's hand, to ſecure the payment of a ſum 
of money lent. | ; 
FAN (V.) to pledge or depoſite ſomething in 
another perſon's keeping, as a ſecurity to pay 
what I now borrow. | 
PAW'N-BROKER (S.) one who make a 
trade to lend ſums of money upon goods de- 
poſited with him, as a ſecurity for the pay- 
ment of the principal and intereſt. 
PAY (V.) to diſcharge or ſatisfy a debt ; alſo 
to threſh, beat, or Whip a boy, &c, for a 


cure them from fear ; but others lay, that it} 


do their buſineſs without | 


bearing to ſpeak, firg, or play upon an in-| 


q * 


int the whole that any one owes, and 
ces part thera. 8 . 
. Crompe Payment, a term in Trade for pay. 
| kat» fan if Bb * Ne 
caſe of ſales at the I - Hoſe, & c. x month, 
&c. is allowed the bearer to pay his money 
and fetch away his goods; — if the put- 
chaſer comes before that time, and pays his 
money, Kc. then he is allowed 1, 2, &c. po 
cent. diſcount for ep I 

PAY NIMS (S.) the ſame with paging, he. 
thens, unbelievers, &c. 

PEA (S.) a delicious, fruitfo), and pleafant ext. 
; able both green and dry. 

PEACE ($.) in the Lite, Goquently FOES 
potection and , 


making up ; i 
| the breach of the peace, aſſualting increaſeth 
| it, and battery accompliſhethi it, &c, Amoy 
the old Romans, they had à pretended deity 
called by this name, which they figured with 
n little Platm in one hand, to ſhew that ſu 
furniſhed the world with wealth, and with 
; N a; 1 as an emblem d 
plenty ; ſometimes the was painted with u 
; Olive-branch in her hand, and a crown 
laurel upon her head; it was alſo uſual fir 
| the fick and their friends to frequar he 
| temple, to make prayers and vows, and the 

crowd was ſo great at particular times, tht 
| the worſhippers quarrelled one with another; 
a very jamous temple wis erected for her x 
Rome, which was ornamented with moſt d 
the rich vaſes and curioſities taken out of the 
| temple of the Fews at Feruſalem ; in thi 
temple the goddeſs was repreſented as 2 fl 
lady, endowed with a great deal of ſwertnch 
and good natufe, crowned with laurel inter 


woven, holding a' in one hand, an 
3 of roſes and of corn in de 
PEA'CEABLENESS(S.) quietnels of dijo 


tion, that — — &c. 
PEA*CEABLY (Part.) quietly, inoffenbvey 

without any hoſtility. | 

CRY a fine, agreeable eating fumme 
fruit. 
PEA'COCK (s.) is a' tatrie fowl! very . 


„ faulty in a Ship, it means to lay hot pitch 


2 upon the ſeams after caulkivg, to prevent the 
waters running through; allo to lay a coat 
new ſtuff after her ſoil has been burnt of, 


that has been contracted by her having been 


long in the water z and this ſtuff is made 
2 mixture of tallow, ſoap, oil, teſin, and 
brimſtone boiled together. , ; 
PAY (S.) the hire, wages, ſalary, &c. that 
any one has for his work, 
PAT ABLE (A.) rent, wages, or ſums 
money that now is, or hereafter will be due, 
at a certain fired time. 81 


PAY MENT (S.] ſometinties means diſcharg. 


known, being remarkable for the extros 

nary beauty of "its plumage ; it has a 
long tail, deverſified with variety or colov 
© and adorned with mapy marks at equil® 
tances eyes ; it his a little 
or crown upon its head, like a buſhy tt 
its. wings are mixed with azure and # 
colour, its cry is very ſhrill and dilap 
able, irs fleſh is reckoned coarſe eating, 
5 * eported that it 2. 
where it has kept a whole year id 
putrefaQtion. = 
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PE E A 
me. of. a «dich Gam Ml, of mooriſh grounds in the north of land, + 
| — an means a 2 and elſewhere the ſame 25 turf. 2 
ay head-dreſs, or PEBBLE (S.) a roundiſh fort of fone, of 
$ in PEA'KING e weak, fine, tha which ſome are large, and others ſmall, 
oth, js, or looks pale, thin, _ woe. for laying the; prnamens.. of, bighr 
ney, W Ee bond of many | ways, Ke. 
pur- me &c. together. PECCADILLO (hl. — 2 (mall fault, a matter 
$ hi PEAR 82 a. pleaſant eating - fruit, of which] more of form 
, pet there are great variety of ſorts or e PE'CCANT (A.] offending, committing a 
for eating raw, others for baking, &c. fault, Sc. in Phyfick,, thoſe. humours, that 
het- PEARCH or PERCH 80 a denomination for | are either morbid or roo abundant, are called 
2 meaſure uſed i in * meaſuring of peccant humours, 
ert · 4 containing in length yards. and a PECK, (S.) is a meaſure of capacity that holds 
half ; alſo the Rick or ſeat whereon a bird] or contains 26 pints, or two gallons, or is 
nem bit or refts itſelf z alſa the name of a river or] the one fourth part of a buſkel, and com- 
ght; freſn· water fiſh. monly applied to dry goods, as coals, graig, 
meant PEARCH or PERCH (V.) to fit on high{ &c. alſo little hole made in fruit ss it hangs 
unity, upon a twig, ſtick, &. like a bird. upon trees, is called a bird- pech, &c. and a- 
, and PEARL (S.) a hard, white, round and clear] mong the gar, all. forts of eee 
beging ſubſtance faid to be found in a ſhell- fiſn, re- called 


ſembling an oyſter, and very much eſteemed 
by great ladies to be wore for necklaces; the 
feſt are fiſhed up in the Per fian Orlf, now 

called the Sea of  Catif,, and upon the borders 
of Arabia z they are alſo brought from Ame- 
rica; it is ſaid thoſe ſhell-fiſh which are 
called pear/r, follow the great tes called 
mother of pearls, like bees, and that they 
are known to be big with pear/s, when their 
ſhells have bunches on each ſide ; the Orien- 
tal pearls have a water which inclines 
towards carnation z.. thoſe of ' America. are 


rain; they are ſometimes found in common. 
e have been worn 
turn yellow, and moulder away at 
of fourſcore or an hundred years ; it is an 
old error to affirm that Pearls are formed of 
the dew, and that they are foft in the ſea ; 


value, and very beautiful; ſometimes. they | 
are confounded with precious ones, which is 
a great miſtake, prarls growing in the ſea, 
i nia 3 al. or popatural that 
ſometimes grows over the fight of a perſon's | 
2 and damages the faculty of ſeeing z alſo | 
. a very ſmall-ſized letter uſed in 
PEARMAIN (8. a particular ſort of eating 
PEA'SANT ( (S.) a country-man, or one that |, 
ii uneducated in polite arts and ſciences 3 3 
clown or boor. 
PEA'SANTRY (S.) the whole body or com- 
pany of country · people conſideted or taken 


PEA'SCOD ($.), the hu, ſhell, or pod in 
rays grow, and ſometimes it means 
and huſk conſi dered together. 


been, and thoſe of the North gridelin, ſome | 
being found in Bobemia, Silefa, and Ce- 


end 


they are often, mentioned by way of fimile |. 
in the Old Teſtament, as of an exceeding | 


4 (S) a. tree that bears the fruit | 


8 (S.) a prtienlas fort. of Hrinz, dug out 


0 


* 


PE C 


PECK &) to ſtrike, with the bill, 28 2 bird 
does when it takes up its food ; or to dig as 
miners, paviers, &c. do with an inſtrumeut 
called a pick -ax. 
PE/CTORAL (S.) in Phyfch, is a medicine 
pv. jig diſorders of the breaſt, ſto- 

lungs, &c./ by thickening, attenuat- 
ing, or 'allaying the — the Jews 


þ. 


them; alſo an ornament worn by 
prieſts, called alſo the Rational 21 


them HN which _— 


t ten inches ſquare, of very rich 
work, 2 was wore by the high - prieſt 
on his breaſts ſet with four rows of precious 
ſtones, upon each of which was engraven 
— 14 names of the tribes of Iſrael ; it 

was compoled of two pieces folded one upog 
tha other, like a purſe, in which it is faid 
the Urim and Thummim warencloſed, _ 
Amt (v.) a Law Term, ſigniſying to 
rob, ſteal, or pilfer the publick money, by 
them that have the diſpoſal, application, or 


cuſtody thereof. 
ECU'LLAR ( r is confidere# 
as fit for or applied to a particu r- 
| ticular, private, proper. 
PECU LIAR (5; 15 an intimate 1 or ge- 
a church, that is exempe 
— 2 the Finde of the ordinary of the 
dioceſe, and ſuch as has che power of prowiag 
wills, &c. 
Court of Pecaliars, ſuch an one as takes 
- cognizance of all ſuch churches as at exempt 
from the juriſdiQtion of the peculiar biſhop 
of the dioceſe where they arg in, and which 
| Bids belong to the archbiſhop of Canter 


PECUNIA (S.) ſometimes ſignifies money. 
and ſometimes the deity that the Romani 
adored, as preſiding over riches, wealth, c. 
in order to become ors thereof theme 
ſelves 3 they allo adored 3 whom they 
called A, gent i nut. 

PECUNIARY (A.) ſomething belonging. s. 

or pertaming to men 
wy F Par 


þ 


. 


. PEDE'STAL (.) in ArchiteFure, is what| 
the column or pillar is ſupported by, or ſtands || 


bons, with an index on the cut-fide, having a 


© PEEK (S.) 6n Ship-board, is variouſly us a 


. 932 "6 
PEE 
* 


having a ſmall ſtock of learning, carries 2 
behaves himſelf fo difagreeably, by making 
unſeaſonable and mifapplied criticiſms, that 
his company is quite troubleſome, and inſtead 
of being inftruttive is conterptible. | 


PEDA*NTICK (A.) boaſting, criticifing, or 


after the manner of | 


Ne fault, like to, or 
3 

PE'DANTRY (S.) a noiſy, vain, oſtentatious 
boaſting, or ſhew of learning. 

PEDERE'ROor PETTERE'RO (S.) a ſmall 
ſort of cannon uſed chiefly on ſhip- board, to 
© fire ſtones, bits of iron, &c. upon an enemy 
"that attempts to board them, &c. often made 


with Grew: breeches, to take or put in their 


charges that way. 


vpon; and this uſually conſiſts of three parts, 
and by ſome architects in all the orders it is 


ſuppoſed to be one third yore the height of | 


the column, including the baſe and capital, 
which is contradicted by others ; alſo the 
*Rands or ſupports of ſtatues are called pedeſ- 


- 8als z the heights, ornaments, and propor- 


- tions of Which are purely arbitrary, accoid- 
ing to thefincy of the artiſt. 
E'DIGREE (S.) the ftock, race, or anceſ- 
© tors that a perſon. is deſcended of or from. 
PE'DLAR (S.) one who carries packs of ſmall 
© goods or wares up and down the country, to 
© fellat houſes, 
PEDLARS FRENCH (8. ) a fort of confuſed, 
© hodge-podge ſpeech, uſed by gypfics and others 
of the cantiug ere w. i | 


PE/DLING-(S.) 4ealing in ſmall things or 


quantities, doing bufineſs of little value. 
PEDO'BAPTISM'(S.) infant baptiſm, _ 
PEDO'METER (S.) a mathematical inftru- 
ment compoſed of fundry wheels and pini 


cha in faſtened to a wheel, the foot of a man, 
Ec. to degomiĩnate how many ſteps or turns 
bave been made from the time of beginning 
to move to the time of ceaſing, by which 
means the diſtance from one place to another 
, =* meaſured, without any extraordinary 
trouble, 7 0 2 - 


ſometimes it means that room in hold 
© where men or ſhips of war put the powder, 
and merchant-ſhips outward- bound put their 
KRote of victuals, &c, ſometimes having the 
+ Hhawſe over the anchor, ſo that the cable is 
then exactly perpendicular betwixt them, is 
ca led beawing the peek ; again to ha ve main- 
. ** and fore- yard hoiſted up, and fo one end 
| ught cloſe up to the ſhrouds, the other 
being raiſed up, and ſo done to the contrary 
fade, is called riding a prek, 
FEEL. (S.) a wooden infirument of about a 
yard and a half long, and three quarters 


on which psftry-cooks pot many pie“ 


„ 693 Is 
” 
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PE E 
from gentlemens houſes to be baked, or from 
the oven to where they are to be uſed at 
feafts or great entertajnments z alſo the name 
of the inftrument that Bakers, Sc. uſe to 
put into the oven to draw their bread, pies, 
Kc. with; alſo an inſtrument that the Prin. 
ters hang up their ſheets with, upon lines or 


that they may dry; ſometimes it means tlie 
' qutward bark, rind, ſkin; or coat of an oni- 
3 * —— 125 2 _ fruits, 
.) to pull or ſtrip off the outward 

rind, coat, or ſkin 2 * fruit, &c. * 
PEE LIN (S.) ſometimes ſignites the act of 
pulling off the coat or rind of an orange, le- 
PEEP {V-)10 look at = p-riogor » thin 

| ] to look at a on or a thing pri. 
vately through a {mall hole, ora we, 
time, &c. alſo to make a mournful noi 
like a chicken that is diſordered; alſo to goto 
ſleep, or to be drowſy, heavy, or inclinable to 


PEE/PERS (s.) thoſe who peep or leck pri 
vately at any thing; alſo a cant hame for 
look ing - glaſſes, and ſometimes for a per oni 


eyes. 
PEER of PIER (S.) in _Arebieure, 
ſtttong or maſſive wall built as a buttreſs ct 
fortreſs in 'a mole or harbour, to break the 
violence of the fea, or current of any other 
waters, that fo the hips may ride with the 
greater ſafety ; and ſomerim«s they are cni- 
dered only as a pilafiers to ſtrengthen a great 
wall of a high and large building; and ſome- 
times it, means only the blank or ſpace of 
wall that is between window and window a 
a common houſe or hailding, from whence 
. "thoſe looking glaſſes that re put there are 
| | commonly called pier-glafſes, if they ar 
made fit to thephces. 
PEER (V.) to . 2 lear, or look at a thing 
very attentively, yet ſo 88 if no notice un 
taken of it, lily; cunningly, &c. 
PEE'RAGE (S.) the dignity of a peer, at- 
tached to a dutchy, earldom, &c. the con- 
ferring this honour is the privilege of the 
kings of France and Enyland ; alſo a duty, 
cuſtom, toll, or tax, for the repairing, build- 
ing, and ſupporting of piers at ſea, to pre- 
ſerve the ſhipping in the ſeveral harboun, 
where theſe are built to break the viglence d 
1 the ſea, &c. 0 ts of * nd 
PEE'RESS(S,) the wi a peer, 
e * | 
PEE'RLESS (A.) beyond all equality, or thit 
cannct be matched. 
PEE*R LESSNESS (8) the condition or qual: 
ty of any thing that cannot be equalled « 
matched. 
PEERS (S.) in France, are great officers be- 
longing to that crown, and counſellcrs in the 
2ar:iament of Paris:; antiently there wet 
t 12 ecclefiaſticks, and 6 Jaicks, inſtito'td 
to affift the king ot his firſt coming to 10 


and tarts, &c. at once, eicher to carry them 


. 


wooden rails, as they come from the pref, 
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P'E L. 
Dogg vaſkaſs, to devise him in mportint 
Aare, and ſerve him in the war ; but they 
are very moch increaſed _ being about 


137; allo the name for all noblemen 
who make up the bouſe of lords in the par- 


* 8 

PEM. 
PELICAN (8.) be by there are bo fos 
or Kinds of theſe birds, the one that live 
upon the water and feeds upon fiſh ; the other 


keeps in deſarts, and feeds upon ſerpents, and 
other reptiles ; it is ſaid to have a particular 


lament of England ;; alſo jury men impan- 
weld upon any inqueſt; allo perſons of the 
fame rank, dignity, or quality. 

PEE'VISH (A.) frerful, ſoon angry, hard to 
de pleaſed, &. 

PEE'VISHNESS (S.) a humour or diſpoſition 
that is ſeldom pleaſed, fretfulneſs, uneaſi- 
nels, &c. , —— 

PEG (S.) a ſmall piece of wood uſed ſometimes 
to (crew up or tighten the firings of a muſi- 
cal inſtrument, ſometimes drove into a wall 


to hang any thing on, as hats, clothes, horſes | 


harneſſes, c. and ſometimes to ſtop ſmall 


boles in liquor caſks, &c. and ſametimes is 


the familiar contraction of a woman's name, 
who is properly named Margaret; alſo the 

name of a ſmall piece of Reel or iron put into 
childrens toys, called caſtle - tops. 

PEG (V.) to bore a hole with a gimlet in a 
wine, beer, &c, caſk, to taſte the liquor, 
&c. alſo to ſtrike or hit any thing with the 
iron point that is faſtened or put into chil- 
drens toys, called caſtle - tops. 

PE'GASUS (S.) a winged horſe, 
by the-poets to be the ſon of Neptune, from 
the print of whoſe hoof ſprung the fountain 
Hippocrene, Bellerophon mounted on him, in 
order to fight with Chimera, and he was af- 
terwards placed among the ſtars; others ſay, 
that Pegaſus ſprung from Meduſa's blood that 
ran from her body, when Perſeus cut off her 
bead; in Affrenomy, it is a conſtellation in 
the northern hemiſphere pictured upem the 
globe, maps, &c. as q flying-horſe, in which 
by Ptolemy's catalogue ate 20 ſtars, by Tycho's 
19,48 Flamſteed"s 98, of various mog- 
nitydes, 

PELA'GIANS* (S.) a ſect that voſe in the 
church in the 5th century, and that are re- 
ported to have maintained that it was not 
only poffible that men ſhould become impec- 
cable in this life, but affirmed, that ſeveral 
had actually attained that degree of perfec- 
tion, that they denied the grace of | Jeſus 
Chriſt, and beld that by the natural force of 
our free-will, we can work out our falva- 
tion and acquire bliſs; that they denied ori- 
ginal fin, and faid it deſcended to the poſterity 
of Adam, not by propagation but imitation ; 
that grace was given to our merits, and that 
they deſerve it; that Adam was mortal by 
nature and condition before the fall; that tin 
was net the cauſe of death ; that our being, 
as men, was from God, but our being juſt 
was from ourſelves z that there were three 

ways of falyation, viz. by the law of Nature, 
the law of Moſes, and the law of Ch, Ce. 

PELF (S.) money, riches,, wealth of any fort 
or kind, 


tenderneſs for its young; it generally places 
its neſt upon a er rock, to preſerve ãt 
from the ſerpents, which being naturally an 
enemy, obſerves when the wind blows to- 
wards the pelican's neſt, and fo quirts out ita 
venom, and kills the young ones; the old 
one, to recover them to life again, mounts 
up aloft, and by beating its fides/ with ite 


falling into the neſt, reſtores life to the 
young ones again; the interpreters are not 
agreed whiat this bird is when ſpoken of 
the ſcriptures, ſome ſaying it is the bittern, 
the hern, the ſwan, the lapwing, or the 
cuckow ; with the Chymiſts, it is a fort of 
double veſſel commonly made of glaſs, uſed 
in diftiilation by circulation ; alſo a ſurgeon's 
inftrument to draw teeth with; alſo an old 
piece of ordnance that carried a ball of about 
fix pounds. | g 
PE'LLET (S.) a ſmall ball or round ſubſtance 
of tom, dough, &c. 
PE'LLICLE (S.) a. very thin fine ſking and 
in Chymiftry, it is that film or ſkin that is 
formed on the top of liquors that are evapo- 
rated ſo much away, that there is only fo 
——— will juſt keep the ſalti in 
unon. I 
Clerk of the PELLS (S.) an officer of clerk in 
Chancery, who enters every teller's bill in a 
parchment- roll, called the roll of 
and alſo makes another called the roll of 


PELLU'CID (A.) clear, tranſparent, diaphs- 
nous, that may be ſeen through like glafs, 
or any other clear medium. 
PEL'MEL (S.) 3 hurry, confuſion, diſorder, 
noiſe, rout, crowd, &c. 
PELT (S.) the ſkin of an 
after the fur is ſtripped, pulled, or taken off 3 
alſo a heat, chafe, or paſſion that an angry 
perſon is in. | ' 
PELT (v.) to throw dirt, ſnow-balls, tones; 
Se. at a perſon. 
PELTING (S.) the act of throwing dirt, 
ſtones, & c. alio acculing a perſon of fauits, 
bor calling names. 4 4 
PELT-MO'NGER (S.) a perſon who trades in 
the ſkins of beaſts. £ 
PE'MBRIDGE (S.) in Herefordſhire, à ſmall 
| town, whole market is weekly on Tueſday ? 
diſtant from London 140 computed, and 122 
- meaſured miles. | 
PER MBROKE (S.] the county town of. Per- 
brateſpire, ſtands on the eaſt thore of Milford- 
Haven, having two fair bridges ovet the 
Creek; it is the |, richeſt,” and moſt 
flouriſhing town of ail South Wales, being 


wings, makes the blood to guſh ont, which 


„ eſpecially . 


NN 
aui rem en een eee 
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- 
. formerly, a place. of good ſtrength, being for- 
1 with a wall, on which are ſeveral towers, 
having three gates for entrance, and alſo with 


2 firong caſtle ſeated on a rock; bot of late | 
theſe are gone to decay ;; it ig 4 town-| 
te, 


governed by a meyor and. ſu 


| ment; diſtant from Londen 177 computes, 
. und 214 meaſured miles. 
TE'MBROKESHIRE (S.) in Sar Wales, is 


Pon in Aritain,, containing 43 rode, 16 
creeks, and 5 bays, fo that 1000 ſhips may 


ride Gafely.at a time ; part of this country is | 


inhabited by Flemings, who were fixed, here 


| L lace whe live | 
ates Be Boglond beyond Waker? 


England beyond Wales 3 the 
county bas 7 hundreds, 145 pariſhes, and 8 


. market-towns ; it is in the biſhoprick of St. | 
. Dawid's, and ſends 3 members. to parlia- | 
ment. * | 
"BAN 3 inſtrument. to write with; 
aud in Zurabe, is now. commonly made of a | 


ee quill ;. in che aft, of 4 reel, de. 
ol a coop for, fowls, or a fold for ſheep ; 


alſo the head of a pond where a reſervoir of 


BE'NALNESS (8.) the condition or quality of 
an action or circumftance, whereby a perſon 
may come under the laſh of the law, or for- 
 feiture of ſame covenant. + 
PENALTY (S.) the fine or puniſhment - for 
. doing or forbearing certain acts. 
FE'NANCE (S.) called by the Jer, Thejavy- 
tha, which they ſaid conſiſted in the love of 


De time befprez they had ſtated degrees, of 


&, ia proportion to the crimes. committed, 
«4 : 


22 though he might go to church 
ard the ſermons 


the direQion of the biſhop, who tempered 


„* 
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175 
115 


* 
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offender, cloathed in fackcloth, and covered 
gregation, took. hold of the knees of the 
feet to move their 


the er 


| according to his ability, to abſtain from all 
recreations and ordinary converſation, during 
the time of his penance, to keep no compary, 


| and prayers, yet he 
might not partake of the ſacrament ; hov 
long theſe exerciſes were to continue, was at 


the matter with as much calmneſs and diſ- 
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PEN. PEN 
torbad the payment, and o- PENETRA'TION (s.) theadt of boring & 
thers reſtored it, till it was abſolutely taken] piercing through any thingz or the faculty of 
by a ſtatute of 1 E/iaberb. | „ learning, or knowing the Mf - 
'NCIL ($.) a ſmall inſtrument for various] ficulties of Era and ſciences. | 
uſes ; fometinies it means the fine hair-bruſh} PENETRA'TIVE (A.) the quality or facuky 7 
# painter 'uſes in his work 3 ſometimes of piercing, getting into, or through u thing 


broad flat flatez and fome- |[PENVYNSULA (S.) a nedk of land that runs 
or black lead cut in think out into the fea, and is almoſt ſurroundeũ by 
flips, and incloſed in wood, to write me- the waters. 


Kc. a 

PENGRIDGE (S.) in StaffordGire, particn- | 

hrly famous for its great horſe-fair, andy, row, ſatisfaction, mortification, &c. for ſoine 
y for ſadile-maps ; its market, though | fault committed. 


Cone BEETARE) SES EHD 
1 
. 
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700 'compated, and 122 meaſured} mitted, willing to make ſatisfaction, or un- 
Laas | for an offence. | 


= 


4 ITE'NTIAL (A.) ſomething that belongs 
lms made faſt at one end, to the head to repentance. | : 
al the maſt or the yard, or the clew of afPENITE'NTIAL (S.) a certain book among 
ring fail, and are in bigneſs according to the places} the Roman Catbolioti, that contains directions, 
1 where they are uſed, having at the other end} prayers, &ec. for every fin, | 
en a block with a ſhiver, to reeve ſome running} PENITENTIARY (s.) in the Church 
— rope into it. Rome, ia a prieſt appointed to hear 
ha PE'NDANTS (S.) jewels or eat rings hanging | and-appoint penances, which at firſt was 
t he or to hang at a woman's ears; alſo the feeds | work of the only, in the weſtern Ro- 
der that grow on ſtamina or chives; alſo thoſe} mas church, till the rath century; alſo the 
* long colours which are hung out at the yard- |. place where the confeſſions ate taken. | 
— arms of ſhips, or from the head of the maſt, PE NITENTNESS (s.) the diſpoſition of 
| fo for ſhew or ornament, to make ber look r 
pay beautiful, faQtion for any * 

o 6 PE'NDENT (A.) hanging downward, faſtened | PE'NITENTS (s.) thoſe who are ſorry und 
un, xt one end, and free at the other. humble t Ives for their fins, fa or 
nance PENDULOUS (A.) any thing that hangs | crimes committed, &. alſo the "nathe of 
ofa of down, and Is at free liberty to ſwing or play ſome perfons'who, formed ſeveral fraternities 
rein backwards and * * | in Traly, and make profeffion of doing pub- 
ſtick PE'NDULUM (S.) any weight faſtened to the lick penance at certain times in the year ; 
wel end of a wire, firing, Sec. and ſuſpended on] from whence ſprung a dangerous ſect, who 
ations a nail, &c, to vibtate or fwing freely, which] in a frantick mood ran up and down the 
;ſhing according to its length vibrates a certain num-| ſtreets in companies, naked to the waiſt, and 
ber of times in a determinate ſpace of time, | Maſhing themſelves very ſeverely, called the 
Pain from whence thoſe excellent machines, com- Flagallam, who affirmed that this not only 
ſorts, monly called clocks, are made and regulated; obtained remiſſion of what fins they had here- 
TT for it is found by experience, that a pendu-} tofore committed, but alſo of all thoſe they 
ty 3nd km, whoſe length from the point of ſfuſpen-\ ſhould hereafter com mit; and though this 
ſenta« Gon to the center of the weight or ball, is} was diſcountenanced and ſuppreſſed, yet there | 
-oupht 39 inches, and 2 tenths of an inch, beats or are ſeveral fraternities of different that 
— vibrates ſeconds, and for the certainty and] go by this name, and ererciſe this diſcipline, 
_ excellency thereof is called the royal ſtandard ;| though ſomewhat more moderately, at this 
«nd from this all others are regulated ; for it} day. 
ori & demonftrated, that all lengths of pendulums PR N-RNIFE (S.) a ſmall knife made with 4 
ung; are to one another, as the ſquares of the very thick back, and ground hollow, on 
y uch tines of the ſeveral oſcillations, 1 8p to make with. 
1 PE'NETRABLE (A.) any thing that may be PEN-MAN (s.) imes is taken for an 
1% v picrced through, conjeftured, gueſſed, dived, author, writer, or compoſer of book 
at firſt or found out. aud ſometimes for one who * 
Exgl PE'NETRABLENESSorPENETRABT'LI-F very fine or curious writing his particular e 
TY (S.) — icy; condition, or quality of 5 r ers 
ſe who any thing that may be bored or pierced, . |PE'NNI (A. „ with never a 
or kit PENETRANT (A.) of a ſharp, | of nel} — — 


a of i BW quick wit, ſubtle, cunning, &c. 
| biſhoy! PENETRATE (V.) to conceive, apprehend 
ight b dive inte, bre) pres os get thevugh | 
dd Boo 


PE'NNON (S.) or banner, 
in a — nd Au ald y, it is ford © 
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PENNY (s.) a ſmall piece of flver coin; 
wo fu toown gd gay Mg or two or 


four pieces of copper coin, the one called a 


half penny, the other a farthing. | 
PE'NNY-WEIGHT (S.) = fmail weight in 
tze divifion of the pound troy, being the 

240th part of a pound in weight, as a penny 
- is the ſame part of a pound ſterling in value, 


. becauſe that anciently the pound of filver was 
the ſame value with the pound of coin, or 


20 ſhillings ;_ but now the value of a penny- 
weight of bullion or filver is of an uncertain 
value in coin, according to the fineneſs, or 
4 2 It bears to ſtardard ſilver, which 
"38 alſo at an uncertain value, according a8 
there is plenty or demand for bullion 5 but 


at the Mint, where the ftandard and price is 
pound] tant from London 94 @mputed, and 114 


Gxed to 11 ounces 2 drams fine, and 3 
8 ee penny-weight is worth 
3 pence 18˙ | | 
PE'NNY-.WORTH (S) ſometimes means as 
much meat, bread, or other commodity, as 
may be bought for a penny; and ſometimes 
it meant 4 bargain or profitable purchaſe, by 
which the bayer may be a great gainer. 
PENRISE (S.) in Glamerganſbire, Soutb- 
Wales, is near the fea, and has a ſmall 
market weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from 
— 2 computed, and 187 meaſured 
PE'NRITH or PE RTT H (S.) in Carberland, 
ſeated on a hill called Peritb- Fell, near the 
; givers Eimonrand Loeetber, à large, well 
built, and populous town, much inhabited by 
© Farmers, &, and though it is neither a bo- 
.  zough nor corporation, yet thecounty-ſefſions 
ve held here, and weekly a great market on 


cattle, and all ſorts of proviſions, the mar- 
ket-place being very large apd commodious 
for the purpoſe ʒ the church is lately rebuilt, 
the roof of which is ſupported by a number 
ef pillars, the ſhafts ot whoſe columns are 
one entire None, of à reddiſh colour, hewn 
but of aquarry that is at the entrance of the 
town; diflant from London 221 computed, 
and a8 3 meaſured miles. 
-PE'NRYN (s.) in Cerusvall, is a conſiderable 
_ . borough-town, ſeated on a creek of Fa/marth 
Haven, weſtwards, where ſhips of great bur- 
den can eafily come up, which by reaſon of 
is healthful and pleaſant ſitus tion, occaſiom 
' it to de fall of considerable inhabitants, who 
drive a great trade in pilchards and the New- 
- fourdland fiſhery ʒ here are weekly 3 markets, 
on Wedneſday and Friday for corn, and Sa- 
turday for all forts of proviſions ; the town 
conſiſts of one principal ſtreet, and ſome 
ſmall branches 3 king James I. incorporated 
ity, and now it is governed by u mayer, 11 
burgeſſes, or aldermen, and 12 common- 
cuncil-men, &c. king James II. granted a 
mer charter, by which toe election of mem - 
bers for parſiament (whither it ſends two) 


Tueſday, which is much reſorted to for corn, | - 


| 


ö 


mould be in the magiſtracy only; but — 


| 


PE N 
power was never uſed, and now zu the bl 


that pay ſcot and lot, have votes; 


diſtant from London 219 computed 
' meaſured mi es. / : wy 
PENSA'NCE or PENZA'NCE (S,) in Core. 
woll, is the fartheſt town of any note wel, 
being 230 computed, and 290 meaſured miles 
from London; this is a place of good 
is well-built and populous, and has a gret 
many ſhips belonging to it ; it is ſeated on 
ntz- Bay, in an inlet ing to it, and 
hath a conſiderable market weekly on Thurf. 


day, , , 
PE'NSFORD (s.) in Somerſet/hire, ſeated on 


river Chue, a town of good note, and 
much inhabited by hatters and bakers; it 
has a good market weekly on Tueſday ; dil. 


meaſured miles, 


| PENSION (S.) the allowance that a prince, 


| &c, makes to particular people for their main- 
tenance, upon account "haven them al. 
ways ready when their ſervice may be of uſe 
to him; alſo the alms or charitable allow. 
ance made by pariſhes, alms- houſes, &c. to 
aged or people, whoſe neceffities require 
their aſſiſtanee ; alſo an allowance or falary 
ſor any labour or ſervice, 
PE'NSIONARY or PE'NSIONER (s.) one 
. who receives an annual allowance, ſtipend, 
or ſalary, either by way of charity, or for 
ſervice done ; alſo the title of the chair- 
man of prime - miniſter of the ſtates of Ha- 
land, which office continues for five years, 
and is then generally renewed by re-eleCtion 
of the ſame perſon, and fo on till he dia, 
and this is called the grand penſionary; every 
particular city in every | province having ſuch 
an officer that preſide in their particular 
- councils, &c. and in the aſſemblies of the 
ſtates of the province he is ſpeaker on the be- 
half of his city ; but their. authority is not 
the fame in all places, in me they only ge 
their advice, and are only in the aſſemb lei 
of the magiſtrates, when called; in others 
they attend conſtantly, and in others they 
make, prepare, or draw up the propoſitions 
on behalf of the bourgver-maſters, and me- 
thodize and draw vp their reſolutions ; the 
alſo have a fixed allowance from the ſtate ; 
there are alſo a band or company of gentle- 
men in the court of England, called gel- 
men penſioners, whoſe buſineſs it is to guard 
the king's perſon in his own houſe, and for 
that putpole are always in waiting in the pre 
ſence-chamber z their number is 40, who 
are obliged to keep three double horſes, an 
a ſervant whois to be armed; they common- 


Ip bear a gilt pole-ax, and have a captain, liev- 


tenant, ſtandard-benter, and clerk of tbe 
cheque for officers. 
PN'NSIVE (A.) thoughtful, ſad, heavy, for? 


rowful, grievous, &c. 


PENT (A.) ſhot up, lebe, iraightened fr 
room, && we pro 
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PE/NTACHORD(S.) any muſical inſtrument 


that has five firings. 

PENTAGON ($.) a geometrical figure, con- 
6iting of five angles, and five ſides; if the 
Bades are all equal, it is Called a regular iſope- 
rimeter or pentagom 3 and when con ſidered 
aſtrologically, conſtitutes the new aſpect called 
a quintile; when the ſides of the figure are 


unequal, it is called irregular, and may be | 


varied many Ways- | 
PENTAGRAPH (S.) an inftrument contriv- 
ed to copy prints, drawings, &c. in any pro- 
jon, without being Ki)led in drawing. 


PENTA'METER (S.) a Poetical Term for a 


verſe conſiſting of five feet. 
PENTATEUCH (S.) fignifies any book con- 
fiſting of five parts, diviſions, or books, but 
generally means the five firſt books of the 
Old Teſtament, called Genefs, Exodus, Le- 
witicus, Numbers and Deuteronomy, genetally 
ſuppoſed to be wrote by Moſes. 
PENTA'THLON (S.) an exerciſe among the 


Greeks, which conſiſted of five ſorts of plays 


or exerciſes, viz. running, leaping, throw- 
ing the quoit, hurling the javelin, boxing 
and wreſtling ; whoever came off conqueror 
in any one, had a reward; but he that 'was 
the victor in all received a palm, which was 
into his hand, and had his name pubs 
with many praiſes, and a loud voice, 


by the publick herald, and had alſo a crown | 


of great value beſtowed upon him, 
PE'NTECOST (S.) literally ſignifies the ordi- 
nal number called the fiftieth; and among 
the Jetos, it was What they called the feaſt of 
weeks, it being the fiftieth day after the fix- 
teenth of Niſan, or the ſecond day of the 
paſſoyer, which contained full ſeven weeks, 
at which time they offered the firſt-fruits of 
the wheat harveſt, which at that time was 
compleated; this offering conſiſted of two 
loaves of leaven bread, fix pints of meal, 
ſeven lambs of that year, one calf, and (wo 
rams for a burnt-offering, two lambs for a 
peace-offering, and a goat for a ſin- offering; 
it was inſtituted among the Few, firſt, to 
oblige the Jſraelites to appear at the temple of 
the Lord, thete to acknowledge his abſolute 


dominion over the whole country, and on 


their labours; and, ſecondly, to call to re- 
membrance, and to give God thanks for the 
law which he had given them from Mount 
Sinai, the fiftieth day after their coming out 
of Egypt; the modern Fews celebrate this 
feaſt for two days, during which they abſtain 
from labour, and all ſecular bufineſs z they 
dreſs their ſynagogues and places where they 
read the Jaw, and alſo their houſes, with 
garlands made of roſes, flowers, &c. and 
ſhew all manner of tokens of joy, pleaſure, 
and ſatisfaction 3 the Chriftian church alſo 
cclebrateg this feaſt fifty days, or ſeven weeks 
ifter Fafter, or the feaſt of the reſurrection 
of our Saviour g and this is, and has always 


bra, obſerved upon u $und2y, upon account 


| 


PEP 


of the apoſtles having, after the aſcenfion of 

- Chrift, afſembled themſelves together (ﬆ is 
reported by ſome) in the houſe-of Mary the 
mother of Fobn, upon Mount Sion, when 
they waited for the Holy Ghoſt which Chriſt 
had promiſed to ſend them; ahd about ning 
of the clock in the forenoon, there was a 
noiſe as of a mighty wind that filled the 
whole houſe, and at the ſame time the ap- 

© Pearance of fire in the ſhape of tongues, 
—— or eloven, ſett ed upon each of their 
„ and from that time they were endow- 

ed with the ſpirit of ſpeaking various tongues, 
&c. this is put by the chronologers in ths 


year 33. 

PENTICO'STALS (S.) offerings or prefents 
made by the people to their parochial miniſ- 
ter, or of ſmall churches to the great or 
mother-church at Whitſuntide, 

PENTECOSTA'RIAN (S.) in the G-. 
Church, is one of their eccleſiaſtical books 
that contains the office for the church from 
Eafter- Day till the eighth day after Pentecoſt, 
which they call the Sunday of all the Saints, 
and in the Reman Church, Trinity Sunday. 

PE'NT HOUSE (S.) in Building, is a ſhelter 
made of boards, &c. over a door, window, 

Ke. to keep goods or perſons both from the 

rain and ſun, 

PENU'LTIMA (s.) in words of ſeveral ſylla- 

bles, means the laſt but one, as in com- 

pounding, pound js the penultima; 

PENU”"MBRA (S.) in Afronemy, is a faiht of 

partial ſhadow obſerved between the perfect 
ſhadow, and the full light in an eclipſe ; and 
this degree of light and thadow of the penum- 
bra will be greater or leſs, as the parts lie 
open to a greater or leſſer part of the ſub's 
| body in calculations of eclipſes, whether of 


ſecundary j but it is moſt conſiderable in that 
of the ſun, 

PENU'RIOUS (A.) covetous, niggatdly, ſtin- 
gy 3 alſo curious or nice. 

PE'NURY (S.) great poverty, or want, 4&4 
tream neceſſity, &c; 

PEOPLE (S.) ſignifies every perſon, or the 
whole col ection of inhabitants in a nation of 
kingdom; and theſe are ſub- divided into va- 
rious claſſes, ſuch as the common people, the 
great or rich people, Cc. 

PEOPLE (V.) to ſtock or furniſh an uninlia - 
bited place with people or inhabitants. 
PEPPER (S.) a fort of ſpice that growi in 
ſmall raund grains in the Indies, of a hot 
and dry flature or quality, and uſed to ſeffon 
ſoops, &c. alſo to ftrew+ upon thoſe fruits 


weak and low ſhrub of the reptile kind, and 
commonly planted at the foot of large trees z 
the corns, berries, or feeds grow in cluſters 
like grapes, which are at firft green, when 
ripe and on the tree red; and being gathered 


and this is what is cygmmonly called black 


1 4% 


| 
| and dried in the fun, become almoſt black j 
j 


2 


% 
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the fun, moon, or other planets, ptimary or 


that are cold and moiſt; it grows upon a2 
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. 
eber; the hire pepper is the ſruit of the PEREGRINE (40) forcign, outlandis; a1 
ſame plant, and is prepared by moiſtening the | diſplaced or out- of order; * 
- grain in ſea · water, and then drying it in the PE REMPTOR (A.) poñitive, abſolute, ez. 5 
ſun; this occaſions the outward bark or] preſs, without any jon; allo bold PE 
huſk to peel off, and ſo leaves only the feed] ſaucy, malapert, &c. : i 
or pulp which is white ; long pepper is much | PERE'NNIAL (A.) laſting, abiding, or con- , 
the ſame, only it grows in heads like Indras| tinuing all the year round; in Phyſict, it i } 
corn, with many grains cloſe huſked together when a fever is cantinual without any inter. PE 
in heads, about the length and thickneſs of a4 miſſion. ik 4 
child's finger, and is not quite fo pungent as] PERFECT (A.) without fault, blemiſh, or 6 
the other; there ĩs another ſort called Guinez! defect, very curious, delicate, and compleat, 7 
pepper, by ſome called pimenta, which is off PERFECT (V.) to ſupply what is wanting in PE 
a coral colour, ſome of which is very ſharp, any thing, to compleat, finiſh, or make ut. b 
ſtrong, or pungent ; there is alſo another] ful that which was deficient or uſeleſs. PE 
bort called Famaica pepper, and by ſome all- PERFE'CT1ON. or PE'RFECTNESS (5, TY 
\ ſpice, upon account of its pleaſant and uni-] that which has no defect; and fometing; PEI 
verſal aromatick taſte, When pounded or] means the condition or quality of ſomething w 
ground to powder. I that is very excellent, curious, or finely x- * 
'PE'PPERED (A.) ſtrewed or hig · ſeaſoned] compliſhed ; abſolute perfection being in no- pc 
with pepper; alſo very much or ſeverely] thing but God only; natural perfection meim fa 
puniſhed. by pelting, &c. alſo. term for one} only the condition of thoſe - perſons or thing fa 
that has got the pox or foul diſeaſe to a great| Which have all their powers, parts, and fi- on 
height. I culties in their full vigour ; and moral pe. PE'] 
PERADVE'NTURE (Part) perhaps, it may] fe#ionis the practice of ſuch virtues as render po 
be ſo, &c. N the practiſer eminently uſctul and prii- .I 
 , PERAMBULA'TION (S.) a walking or go-] worthy. | ple 
ing through any place, in order to ſettle the PERFECT NU'MBERS (S.) ſuch whoſe era m. 
boundaries, &c. | |; or aliquot parts being all added together, er- or 
- PERAMBULA'TOR (S.) one who goes over] actly making up the number itſelf, of which er 
a field, wood, manor, to ſettle the bounda- | there are but very few, for from unity u in 
ries, &c. alſo a mathematical inſtrument uſed 10. oo. ooo. ooo, there are but 10. &c 
in ſurveying,” ſometimes called a pedometer, } PERFI'DIOUS (A.) baſe, treacherous, fall, tur 
a way- wiſer or ſurveying-wheel. "| mean, vile, that cannot be believed or truſei. car 
PERCEL VABLE or PERCE'PTIBLE (A.)] PERFI'DIOUSNESS or PERFIDY (5) th tak 
any thing that may be ' ſeen, conceived, or act of treacherouſneſs, falſeneſs to a perica' Ch 
underſtood. | truſt, or breach of promiſe, &c. wh 
PERCETVE (V.) to apprehend, underſtand, | PE'RFORATE. (V.) t0 pierce or bore a hc or | 
ſiee, know, &e. | I through any thing. PER] 
PERCE'PTION (s.) that act of dhe mind |[PE'RFORATED.(A.) in Botany, is vba! thi 
whereby it ſees, knows, conceives, under- leaf being up againſt the light, ther top 
ſtands, &c. I | deems as if a Jarge number of pin-holes lu PERI 
PERCEH (S.) a ſtick put croſs a bird- cage for] been made in it; and in, Hera/dry, when u eart 
the bird to ſleep or reſt on. ordinary pierces or goes through another, degr 
PERCH (V.) to fly to, get upon, or ſet on |PERFORA'TION (S.) a boring or going thr Lie 
ſome tick,, or elevated place, like a bird to any thing; in Surgery, it is the paſſing « is, 1 
reſt on. 0 penetrating by an inſtrument into any of tit is e 
PERCOLA'TION (S.) a ſtraining liquor, &c.] larger cavities, or the opening an abſceſs by u whe 
through a cloth, &c. in order to ſeparate or] inſtrument; alſo an eroſion or eating cf il nigh 
take away the dregs, and make the liquor} bones through them. a are o 
clear, fine, &c,  IPERFO'RCE (Part.) by compulſion, vioaa &c, 
- PERCU'SSION (S.) a ſtriking or hitting one] or conſtraint. , 
body.againſt another. PERFORM (V.) to act or do any thing ti 
PERDTTION (S.) ruin, diſtruction, miſery, La perſon undertakes to put in execution. 
Feſolation, ſorrow, woe, &c. PERFORMANCE (S.) the act of doing 1 
D lie PERDU E (V.) to lie concealed, hidden, thing, or the work itſelf done. 
in wait for another, &c. like ſoldiers that lie PERFU ME (v.) to ſcent or make a place 
in ambuſh, 4 ſmell ſweet or pleaſant. 
PER DURABLE (A.) any thing that is off PERFUME (S.) a. drug or ingredient us 
a very firm, ſtrong, continuing, or durable] has a ftrong, agreeable, or pleaſant ſme 
” PERDURA'TION (S.) che actual continuing, | body, 4 
or laſting a great while, PERFU'MER ($.) one who makes it hit 
PEREGRINA'TION (S.) a travelling into a} to ſell, make, and 2 rfumes. 
foreign country, or a great diſtance from PERFUNCTORINE ( Cightnes, 
- home, 3 — negligence, &c. PERFUN 
1 


* 
1 2 


* 


2 
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PERFU'NCTORY 5 earcleſs, light, ne: 
— | 6) 

PERHAPS (Part.) probably, or it may 
happen, or chance to be, | 

PERICARDIUM (S.) a membrane, which 
furrounds the hole ſubſtance of the heart, 
and contains a liquor in it to refrigerate the 


heart- | 

PERICA'RPIUM (S.) in Phyfick, is fuch a 
remedy as is bound round a perſon's wriſt, to 
cure or take away an ague ; alio a root good 
zpainſt the ill effects of hemlock. 

PERICRA'N IUM{S:) a thick coat or mem- 
brane that immediately infolds the ſkull. 

PE'RIL (S.) danger, or hazzard. 

PE RILOUS (A.) dangerous, hazardous. | 

PERI'METER (S.) in Geometry, is the ſame 
with circumference, or that which incloſes 
any figure z av ina triangle, it is a line com - 
poſed of three lines; in a circle, it is the 
fame with periphery ; in a cube, it is a ſur- 
face compoſed of fix ſurfaces; in a ſphere, 
one whole ſpherical ſurface, '&c. 

PE'RIOD (S.) in Grammar, is a ſtop or 
point made at the end of a clauſe or ſentence, 
where the ſenſe is full, perfect, and com- 
pleat, marked (.); in Arithmetick, it is a 
mark or ſeparation made between every three 
or fix figures, for the more ready and eaſy 


Wo. 


A 


| 


expreſſing the value of the figures in words; 


in Aſtronomy, it is the ſpace of time a tar, 
&c. takes in going its whole courſe, or re- 
turning to the ſame point from whence it 
came; in Phyfick, the time a diftemper 
takes up from its beginning to its height; in 
Chronology, an epocha or interval of time, by 
which the years of any actions are computed, 
or time is meaſured. 
PERIO'DICAL or -PERIO'DIC (A.) any 
thing that has a ſettled ' or determinate time 
to perform its courſe or revolution in. 
PERIOE'CI (S.) are thoſe inhabitants of the 
earth that are diftant from one another. 180 
degrees of longitude, but both in the ſame 
Ltitude ; the only difference betwen them 


is, that when it is morning at one place, it 


is evening at the other; and conſequently 
when it is noon at the one place, it is mid- 
night at the other; but their days and nights 


PER 


PE'RIPHRASE (V.) to vſe a great many 


words in ſpeaking to or upon ſubject 
when a few might ſerve. > 7 


ject a perſon is ſpeaking ot, by a circumlocu- 
tion of words, when the text or ſubject mighs 
be expreſſed in a few words. 

PERIPNEU"MONY (S.) an inflammation of 
the ſubſtance of the lungs, accompanied with 
a tharp fever, hard breathing, a cough, and 
a heavy pain. 
PERISCII or PERT'SCIONS (S.) thoſe peo- 
ple or inhabitants that live within the com- 


- paſs of the arQtick, and antatctick circles, 


who by reaſon of the ſun's continuing at a 
certain ſeaſon in the year for ſeveral days to- 
gether above their horizon, their ſhadows 
turn daily as the ſun moves to all points of 
the compaſs. | 
PE RISH (V.) to waſte, to be deſtroyed, ru- 
ined, to be rejected, caſt off, &c. 
PERISHABLE (A.) any thing that is ina 
ſtate or condition, or that is inclinable to de- 
cay, waſte, or be deſtroyed. 
PERISTA*LTICK (A.) crawling or wrig- 
gling, from whence in Anatomy the internal 
motion of the guts that occafions the voiding 
of excrements, and the motion of the veſ- 
ſels, whereby the humours aſcend or deſcend, 
whether they be chyle, blood, water, &c» 
is called the periſtaltick motion of the guts. 
PE'RISTYLE (S.) in Architecture, is a place 
encompaſſed with a row of columns or pillars 
on the inſide. , 
PERITRO'CHIUM (S.) in Mechanicks, is a 
wheel concentrick with the baſe of a cylin- 
der, and moveable together with it about an 
axis, Which with the wheel and levers fixed 
therein to move it, conſtitute that power 
commonly called the axis in peritrachio, and 
which is eſteemed one of the fimple powers 
- for raiſing great weights. | 
PE'RJURE (V.) to ſwear falſely, knowing- 
ly, and wilfully before a magiſtrate, in order 
to hinder or prevent juſtice. being done to or 
upon contending: perſons. | 
PE'RJURY (S.) the act of ſwearing falſely 
knowingly, and wilfully, . eſpecially before 
magiſtrates legally appointed to enquire into, 


are of equal length z and it is ſummer, ſpring, and examine the reaſons and cauſes of com- 


&c. at both places at the fame time. 


/ | 
PERIO'STIUM (S.) a very thin ſkin that im- 


mediately covers all the bones of the body, 


excepting ſome few, ſuch as the teeth, ears, | 


&c. and through which the ſeveral veſſels 
that nouriſh thern 


pals. 
PERIPATE'TICK-(A.) belonging 
he philoſophy eſtabliſhed by Ariſtotle. 


tot 
PERIPATE'TICKS: (s.) tbe followers | or | 


maintainers: of. the philoſophy of Arifotle, 


which the curious obſervations and nice diſ-| 


quibtions of the moderns have wholly diſ- 
proved-and laid aſide, 


PERI'PHERY--(S,)/ the.out-line of apy Ro- 


. 


* * 


plaints brought before them ; the Roman: at 
firſt puniſhed this crime by throwing the of- 
fender headlong from the Tarpeian precipice 3 
but this penalty was afterwards altered upoa 
a ſuppoſition, that the gods would vindicate 
their own' honour by ſome remarkable 
judgment upon the . offender 3 the Greeks 
ſet a mark of infamy upon them; after the 
empire became Chriſtian, and any ons ſwore 
falſely upon the goſpels, he was to have his 
tongue eut out; the Ferus puniſhed this fault 
very exemplarily, and the canons of the 
primitive church enjoin eleven years penance $ 


nevi hg, aa v ce 
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PERFPHRASIS (S.) an expoſition of any ſab- 


among the Turi a pion, eonvicted of 
AIR: qe 


* 
SY 


PE 
perjury is led through the city in bis ſhirt 
ov on an aſs, with — to the tail, 
which they hold in their hands, having their 
faces daubed, and on their ſhoulders a parcel 
of guts and other garbage, and they are 
burned on the cheek and forehead, and for 
ever made incapable of being witneſſes in any 
cauſe whatever. 

PE'RIWIG or PERU'KE (S.) a faſhionable 
covering or ornament, now worn by moſt 
men upon their heads, inſtead or in the room 
of their own natural hair. 

PE'RRIWINKLE (s.) a ſmall fhell-fiſh rey 
2 land-ſnail ; alſo the name of an 


PERIZO MA (S.) the ſurgeons name for what 

is yulgarlycalled a truſs, worn by thoſe per- 
ſons who have a hernies, or are burſten. 

-PEBK (V.) to look briſkly, to hold up the 
head pertly, &c. 

PERMANENT (A.) durable, laſting, conti- 

. ing. , 

PE'RMEABLE (A.) that may be paſſed, 

- _ Pierced, or gone through. 

' PERMYSSION (S.) a giving leave, a grant- 
ing avthority, or allowing a perſon to do 
any thing ; io a figure in Oratory, when 
the ſpeaker having finiſhed his diſcourſe, 
leaves the conclufhon or application to the 
auditors, 

* PERMIT (V.) to give leave, to authorize, 

ſuffer, orallow-a-perſon to do ſomething. 

PERMI'T (s.) the name of a note or certifi- 

cate given by the officers of the cxciſe to the 

dealers'in foreign brandy, &c. to ſell or re- 
move it from place to place. 

i PERMUTA'”TION (S.) the bartering, chang- 

N , or giving one commodity or thing for 

another; alſo the various changes or combi- 

PERMUTE IV.) to caching 

MU TE (V.) to e or 

ching for another. > * We 

* PERNYCIOUS (A.) | hurtful, deſlructive, 

>. © miſchievous. 

PEROR A*TION (S.) 


in Oratory, is the con 
. clufion, or laſt part of a ſpeech. 

-- PERPENDYCULAR (A.) any line or thing 
that falls or ſtands upcn another in ſuch a 
manner, that at the point of contact or in, 
terſection, one foot of a pair of compaſies 
being ſet. firm, and the other being extended 
% why reaſonable diſtance, and ſwept from 
. fide of the ſtanding · line quite acroſs to 
the other fide, ſo that the baſe line be the 
diameter of a circ& a quadrant of the circle 
e exactly contained on each fide of thy: 
-- » falling line, or it makes an angle of go de- 
* — among Mechanicks, what 
„u a level or plumb- line is a perpen- 
dtlicular, by ——— erect 
4. walls, &c. | 
PE'RPETRATE (V.) to commit fome noto- 

- - riousor great crime. | 
+ — BERPETRA'TION (S.) thea& of murder, 
| elt, or ſome other great fault. 1 


Li 
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PERPE/TUAL (A.) that hath no end 0 


PERPE'TUAL PILLS (8. with the Phyſe;. 


* 
* 


bl 


* . * * 


f ceſſation, that is continual, without inter. 

PERPE"TUALNESS- or PERPETU ITY 

) the quality or condition of any thing that 

- laſts continually, or for ever; in Law, it i; 

the fixing an eſtate in tail, ſo that it cannot 
be made void. , 


ans, are pills made of regulus of antimeny 
which if voided and ſwallowed a great number 
of times, retain their purging quality. 
PERPETUATE (V.) to make a thing lift. 
ing, to continue its being for ever, &c. 
PERPETUA'”TION (S.) the act of making 1 
thing durable, continual, or everlaſting, 
PERPLE*X (V.) to render or make an affair 
troubleſome, confuſed, diſordered. 
PERPLE'XEDNESS or PERPLE'XITY 


| 


PE'RQUISITES (S.) thoſe profits and adrn- 


PE'RRON (s.) in ArchiteFure, is proper 


PERRY (S.) a particular fort of 


7 


(S.) the ſtate or condition of apy confuled, 
unintelligible difficulty, &c. 


taget that ariſe to a perſon by the being in u 
office, over and above the ſalary for ſuch (er: 
vice, which in ſome courts, &c. are fixed, 
in others accidental. 


thoſe ſteps that are on the out- des d 

churches or other buildings, that carry a per- 

ſon to the firſt or principal floor. 
wine or drink 


Feier . OY EET. 


made of the juice of pears, as cyder is of 
apples. | jn 
PERSECUTE (V.) to hurt, uſe ill, or lar 
K 
principles, that one or ieves of reig 
maintains different from another who has (be pro 
greateſt power or authority. rity 
PERSEQU'TION (S.) any violent proceeding — 

againſt i „ eſpecially upon 1 
— of religion ; and this is ſometimes ex. PER 
cuted by Heatbens, Fetos, Ic. againſt Ci prel 
tians 3 and ſometimes by Cbriſiart gun dice 
Obriſti ant, upon account of ſome different reli 
in opinion 3; of the firſt ſort the church hifs- PERS 
rians reckon that at Feruſalem, inſtigated by NE. 
Saul, afterwards named Paul, againſt Steph, conf 
and other profeſſors of the faith of [cw mai. 
"Chriſt ; the ſecond under the emperor Ne tice 
| which began about the year 64, by w d good 
revenge, as it was given out, for the bum; it- tc 
of Rome, Which he accuſed them cf, 1. wha; 
which laſted till his death in 68 ; the thi to fa 
under Domitiar, which laſted very (ere? PERS] 
from 90 to 96, when that emperor was l. tinue 
led ; the fourth under Trajan, who put fork profe 
no edict againſt the Chriftians, but a take! 
ordinance, by which he forbad all m PERS! 
aſſemblies and ſocieties of the new relg rema 
which occaſioned a very bloody maſſacre in thi 
moſt continually to the year 1163 the" of lj 
was under Adrian, who t he publil eſpou 


no edict In particular againſt the Chriftw 
yet by ſtriftly commanding the laws 4 
new religious to be proſecuted, they fer 


.... FEEL, 


extreamly.z ths fixth under Antonin, who, 


| 
— upon account of famine, and other grievous 
afflictions, cauſed the executions to be {topped 
TY in 153 ; the ſeventh under Marcus Aurelius, 
that which began 161, and ended 174, upon ac- 
it is count of a victory obtained by the valour and 
_ prayers of a legion, whereof the greateſt part 
were Chriſtians, when he publiſhed an edict, 
fei- that no Chriſtian ſhould be puniſhed or mo- 
0 leſted upon account of religion, and that their 
mber malicious accuſers ſhould be burnt ; the eighth 
began under Severus 199, upan account that 
hft. the cri mes and diſorder of the Fews and 
Geſticks, were attributed to the Chriſtians, 
ing a which laſted till 221 ; from this year to 235, 
| ſome particular perſons ſuffered martyrdom, 
affair but the body of the profeſſors enjoyed peace; 
but io 235, theem Maximinus publiſh- 
ITY ed an edict, that vrelates ſhould be ſe- 
abel, verely puniſhed as the authors of the new 
doctrine, but the governors of provinces ex- 
un- tended their cruelty to the laity alſo, which 
in js called the ninth perſecution ; the tenth was 
h (ere appointed by the Emperor Decius in 249, 
fixed, which ceaſed at his death in 2513 theſe are 
eſteemed the greateſt : But thoſe which were 
operly afterwaras raiſed by the Arians, Nc. againſt 
es of the other profeſſors, were not only more cruel, 
a pers but alſo more univerſal than what heathen 
Rome inſtigated againſt the ſeveral churches 
Gink under their power z and this ſpirit of perſecution, 
is of continues ſtill, whenever opportunity preſents, 
jn the preſent church of Nome; France, Po- 
or 0p land, Sc. are liying inſtances of the bar ba- 
ligrw rity of that ſpirit of lies and delufioa that 
yes of reigns among the profeſſors of that apoſtate 
as (be profeſſion of the religion of loye, peace, cha- 
rity and univerſal tenderneſs, taught us by 
ecding the example and precepts of our bleſſed Lord 
on u- and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. 
er- PERSECUTOR (S.) one who injures, op 
Ch. preſſes, hurts, abuſes, or any ways preju- 
again dices another, efpecialiy upon the account of 
Ferenct religion, . | 
1 PERSEVE'RANCE or PERSEVE'RING- 
ted by NESS (S.) a firm, reſolute, uniform, 
rephes conſtant remaining ja the profeflion or 
f [ww maintenance. of any opinion, on the prac- 
r Net, tice of any particular way of living, either 
way d good or bad, though the divines reſtrain 
burn it to a continuance in, and profeſſion of | 
of, 1 what they call truth, or the road er way 


to ſalvation, | 
PERSEVE'RANT (A.] that endures, con- 
tinues, or remains to the end, in the, 
profeſſion or practice that à perſon has 
| en up. | 
PERSEVE'RE V.) to abide, continue, or 


remain firm without wavering, or heſitating, 
jn the profeſſion of any opinion or method 
o * that a perſon taken up or 


eſpouled. 

PERSHORE (S.) in re, an anti- 
ent, large, — = 2 bar mtg the cio 
Avon, has a good market weekly on Tue! 


| 


| 


F 


ö 


| 


| 


: 
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PER 
day z diſtant from London 80 computed, and 
103 meafured miles. 

PE'RSIAN or PE*'RSICK A'RCHITEC- 
TURE (S.) is that where the ſtatues of men, 
women, &c. are uſed as ſupports to build 
ings, inftead of columns. | 

PERSIST (V.) to maintain, affirm, and 
ſtedfaſtly continue in the aſſertion of a 
thing, notwithſtanding the demonſtrations 
and proofs to the contrary, by the oppoſite 


ry. 
ERSON (S.) is ſometimes taken for the in- 
dividual ſubſtance that conftitutes the rational 
being ; and ſometimes for the external being 
or body of any man or woman, and” which 
indeed only makes thedifference in ſex ; the 
Grammarian uſe the term in three different 
modes, and call them three different perſons, 
though they may be really the ſame ; as for 
inſtance, when any perſon ſpeaks of him or 


P 


herſelf, it is called the firſt perſon 3- when to 
other, the third perſon, - 

PER'SONABLE (A.) handſome, comely, a- 

PER'SONAGE (S.) the fame with perſon g 
but rather means the external than the inter- 

PERSONAL (A.) ſomething belonging or re- 
lating to a perſon; ſo in Grammar, 
of which the action or paſſion can be applied 
to the firſt and ſecond perſon as well as the 
perſon can move, carry, or convey away z 
alſo an action or ſuit commenced againſt a 
goods, is called a perſonal action. 

PE'RSO preſent, or 
ſtand in the Read of another; alſo to feign or 
another, without his knowledge or conſent, 
in order to impoſe upon ſomebody. + 
that s us manner of delineating 
optically upon + a plane, the repreſenta- 
and different fituations, in ſuch a manner, 
that the repreſentations produce the ſame ef- 
| | objects, whereof 
they are the pictures; and alſo demonſtrates 
the reaſons of drawing ſuch uncouth lines, as 
the apparatus belonging to painting and op- 
ticks, &c. | 
or ready witted. 

PERSPICU'TTY or PERSPVCUOUSNESS 

S.)P 
— perceived, or underſtood. 

PERSPICUOUS (A.) that is clear, plain, or 
hended or underſtood. 

PERSPIRA'TION (S.) a ſtreaming or breath- 


another, the ſecond perſon ; and when of an- 
greeable in perſon or behaviour. 
nal perſon. | 
verbs that relate to all the three perſans, or 
third; in Law, it means any thing that a 
man's perſon only, and not alſo againſt his 
NA'TE(V.) wo act for, repreſent, o 
put one's ſelf in the drefs, place, or ſtead of 
PERSPE'CTIVE (S.) is a ma tieal art 
tions of objects according to their 
fect upon our eyes as the 
ſome ſituations require, together with all 
PERSPICA'CIOUS (A.) clear, quick-fighted, 
lainneſs, clearneſs, or cafinaſs to be 
eaſy to be perceived, or ſcen through, appte- 
ing thyqugh or fem, 2s warm 2 


- £ 


* 


nn 


pores of the ſkin. 
PERSUA'DE (V.) to endeavour to bring a 
perſan to do or believe what another pro- 
poſes, to uſe arguments to incline a perſon 
to What be would otherwiſe not think of, 


or do. 6 
PERSUA'SIVE or PERSUA'SORY (A.) 
-*, arguments or actions that have the power 
„ to convince or incline a perſun to believe 
or do that which before he would or did 


not. N 
PERSUA'SIVENESS (S.) any argument or 
thing that has the power of conviction, or 
ing perſons to act or think differently to 


what formerly did. | 
PERT (A.) lively, briſk, ſharp, quick-witted ; 
alſo forwa , &c. ö 


PERTAIN ( V.) to belong, relate to, or con- 


cern a or perſon, 
PERTINA'CIOUS (A.) ſtubborn, obſtinate, 
ſelf-willed, reſolute, or determined in opinion, 
1 or reſolution. 
PE'RTINENCE or PE'RTINENTNESS 
68.) fuitableneſs, fitneſs, propriety, agree- 


l 8. 
RTI N ENT (A.) proper, fit, ſuitable, a- 
greeable, &c. | 
PER'CNESS (S.) livelineſs, briſkneſs, ſmart- 
ane z alſo ſaucineſe, boldneſs, over-forward- 
PERTURBA'TION (8.) diſturbance, diſ- 
quiet, trouble, vexation, diſorder, or afflic- 
PERVADE (V.) to paſs or go through any 
thing. 


Krong, & c. 
.PERVE'RSENESS (s.) ftubboenneſs, reſol- 
— vedneſo, determinedne ſo 


. 7 Ul-nature, mali» 
'FERVERSION e) the mifpplying a thing 
lynn kar 6. n 


anterpreting matters wrong- 


+ folly. 
+ PERVE'RT (V.) to corrupt, ſuborn, turn to 
2 Wrong or intention 3; to ſpoil, 
-PERVIOUS (A.) that may be gone through, 
that is penetrable, paſſable, &c, 
PERU SAL. (S.) the reading a book or writi 
N or conkderidh | 
at or ion. 
- PERU'SE-{( VV.) to read aoy thing over, 
00 ſee and confider what objections may 
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PERU'VIAN BARK (S.) the bark or rin 
of a tree found in Peru, whoſe principal 
virtue js to top, aſſuage, or cure feyer,, 


agues, &c, . 
PE'SSARY (S.) a medicine made up in the 
form of a ſmall cylinder of proper ingredient 
for diſorders in the womb, into the neck of 
which it is put to help or aſſuage the ſeveral 
diſorders that affif&t it, 


PEST (S.) a common trouble, plague, or af. 


fliction. 

PE'STER (V.) eo trouble, plague, torment, 

afflict, grieve, &c. 

PE'ST-HOUSE (S.) a common hoſpital, c 

receptacle, for thoſe that are fick of the 

plague. 

PE'STILENCE (S.) a common or univer{] 
diſeaſe or diſtemper that afflicts ſome place 
by the natural ſituation thereof, which by 
impregnating the air with unwholſome un- 
pours ſubjects the inhabitants to various di. 
caſes, but all terminating in the fame com- 
mon” external figns of blotches, ſpots, or 
ſores ; and is ſometimes the immediate 
ſcourge of the Almighty, to (weep away o 
purify a wicked nation or people, who ar: 
otherwiheexceedingly well ſituated in reſet 
to place. 

PE'3TILENT (A.) troubleſome, deftrudtire, 
injurious, hurtful, miſchievous, &c. 

PESTILE'NTIAL (A.) ſomething very &- 
AruRtive and contagious, and partaking of the 
nature of the plague. 

PE'STLE (S.) a hammer or inftrument, 
ſometimes made of wood, and ſometime 
of iron, uſed by Apotbecuries to briik, 
pound, or beat their ingredients in a mor- 
tar fit for mixture, either by pulveriz- 
ing, ac. 

PET (S) anger, diſpleaſure, uneaſineſa, &c. 

PETA'RD (S.) in War, is an engine mak 

of metal, in tie form of the fruſtum df: 

cone, about 7 inches deep, and five braut 

at the mouth; when charged vii 

fine beaten powder, ic is covered with a 

madrier or plank bound round with rohe 

running through handles, which are round 

the rim near the mouth of it; in 2 S., 

when the is to blow up gates, or other 

barriers, theſe inftruments are applied ; the) 
are alſo uſed in counter-mines to 
through into the enemy's galleries, and ſo 
diſappoint their mines. 

PETE or PEAT (S.) a fort of moſly groml 
cut from off heaths, moors, &c. about tit 
fize of a common brick, for fuel. 

PE'TERBOROUGH (s.) a ſmall city, « 
great antiquity, ſeated on the river Na, 
which is navigable for barges and ſmall cr; 
it was — ſubject to an abbot, bot Kg 
Henry VIII. t the monaſtery into a cr 

+ thedral, and made it a — 
Northamptonſhire, and ſtreets are. 
and, well-bujlt, but its greateſt glory i f. 

*xthedral, which is wonderfully five, he 
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PET 
the wilt front of colummal work 3 beſides 
this, there is one pariſh-church z in the ca- 
| is a memorandum of one Fobn 


* 
Scarlet, the ſexton, who buried Katharine, 
Queen dowager of Henry VIII. and 50 years 


3 


afterwards, Mary Queen of Scott, and is ſaid 
to have buried whole pariſh twice over, 


dying at ears of age; there is a hand- 
= 8 over which the affizes 
and ſeſſions are kept; the market is week - 
ly on Saturday, ſupplied very plentifully with 
all ſorts of proviſions ; it is a corporation, 
by a mayor, aldermen and recorder, 
and ſends two burgeſſes to parliament ; diſ- 
tant from London 62 computed, and 76 
meaſured miles, | 


PE'TER-MAN (S.) one who fiſhes in the ri- | 
ver Thames with a prohibited or unlawful en- 


ne. | | 

PE'TICOAT or PE'TTICOAT (S.) that 

of a woman's cloathing that ties on at 

Fir waiſt immediately above the hips, upon 

which it reſts, and ſo hangs down to her an- 
cles or toes. 

PE'TTICOAT PE'NSIONER (S.) a gal- 

lant, maintained by women for ſecret ſer- 


vice. 0 | 
8 (A.) little, ſmall, trifling, fly, 
ol 


ooliſh, 

PETIT or PETTY TREASON (S.) is the 
killing of any perſon, to whome private obe- 
dience is due ; as, fora fervant to kill his 
matter or miſtreſs, a wife her huſband, a 
child its father or mother, or a clerk his or- 
dinary, to whom be oweth canonical obe- 
dience. 

PETITION (S.) an humble addreſs made by 
an inſerior to a ſuperior for ſome favour to 
be granted, and. commonly put in writing, 
that the matter may be fully expreſſed, and 
cleatly underftocd, | 

PETI'TION { 58 to ſupplicate, beg, or deſire 
ſomething of a ſuperior, eſpecially by an in- 
ſtrument, or letters in writing. 

PETI'TIONER (S.) one who preſents his or 
her defires or requeſts in writing, or other- 
wiſe, to a ſuperior, &c. 

PETRIFICA'TION or PETRIFA'CTION 
(S.) a converting or turning wood, &c. into 
ſtone, by ſoaking it in a particular ſort of 
water, or other liquor. 

PE"TRIFY (V.) to turn or convert wood, 
bone, &c. into ſtone. 

PE'TRONEL (5S.) a fort of hand- gun, whoſe 
barrel is bored wide, ſometimes called an har- 
quebuſe. , 

PE'TTISH, (A.) froward, ſoon angry, peeviſh 
waſpiſh, &c. | 

PE'TTISHNESS{(S.) a humourſomeneſs, or 
diſpofition to quarreſ, find fault, or be angry 


upon ſlight occafions. 


PE'TTITOES (s.) the feet of pigs boil- 


*, 4 = my 
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PE'TTO (A.) cloſe, concealed, ſecret; dark, 
unknown, Ke. 


PETTY-BA'G (S.) an office in the court” of 
' Chancery, that has three clerks on purpoſe to 
record the return of all inquiſitions out of 
every ſhire, make the patents for all cuſtom- 
ers, gaugers, comptrollers, &c. | 
PETTY-FO'GGER (S.) is that among the 
Lawyers, that a quack is among the Phyfi- 
ans, an ignorant 1 one that rat 
increaſes ſuits, juſtly ſettles people's 
rights and on | | 
PETTY-FO'GGING (S.) the vile practice of 
ſetting people together by the ears, and pro- 
moting quarrels, by aſſuring each party of 
gaining advantage, by going to law upon 
trifling occaſions. ö 
PETTY-LA'RCENCY (S.) a cheſt or felony 
not exceeding the value of 12 pence; the 
puniſhment of which was forfeiture of goods 
and to be whipped ; ſometimes cudgelling, 
and the loſs of an ear; but now it is tranſ- 
portation. N 


PE'TULANCY or PE'TULANCE (s.) tur- 


bulentneſs, ſaucineſs, malapertneſs, wanton- 
neſs, &c. 


PE'TULANT(A.) ſaucy, turbulent, malapert, 


wanton, troubleſome. 

PETWORTH (S. ) in Suſſex, is à large, 
handſome, populous country town, whoſe . 
market is well ſupplied with provifions 
weekly on Wedneſday ; it ſtanding in 


a healthy air, and upon an aſcent, which 


renders it very dry, occaſions it to be full 
of gentlemens families, and well-built hou 
both in and round th= town ; diſtant 
from London 39 computed, and 46 meaſur- 
ed miles. 46% 
PE'VETS or PVO Ts (S.) the ſmall fine ends 
of the ſpindle or axis of a wheel in a watch, 
&c. 
PEW (S.) a ſmall partition or incloſed place or 


mily, or ſelect number of neig to be 
© together in, to hear divine ſervice, ſer- 

mons, &c. | | 
PEW'TER (S.) a compound or factitious me- 
tal made of lead, and ſundry other materials, 
and uſed principally to make diſhes, plates, 
and drinking-pots. 1 
PEW'TERER (S.) one who trades or works 
in pewter, by ing ſuch commodities or 
veſſels, as are required of that metal. 
PHA'ETON (S.) according” to Ovid and the 
old poets, was the ſon of Phæbus, who be- 
ing of an ambitious temper, importuned his 
father to permit him to drive the chariot of 
the ſun for one day, which complied 
with, and the horſes proving too 
for him, and he being'alſo ignorant of the 
way they ought to go, and fo driving out of 
the road, ſet both” the heavens and the earth 
on fire, which ſo diſpleaſed Jupiter, that 
he ſtruck him through with a thunder-dolt, 


rd tumbled him hend long into the rifer Po, 


room in a church, &c. for s particular fa- © 


* 


* 
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* bie Adder the H: liades were meta mor- | 
phoſed into lars and their tears into am- 


J the * this ſtory is, that 3 
. Was prince of the | Ligurians, that very 
much 1 * — himſelf wap 6 ſtudy of aſtro- 
Jogy, and chat in his tim Lay on the fide of 
the Po, was very much incommoded by very 
[great draughts and heats, &c. 
PHALANX (S.) an old military word that 
- Jometimes fignifies a batcalion, ſquadron, &c. 
an ſometimes the rank or ranges into which 
whole armies were drawn, when they were 
put into a poſture for a general battle; among 
the 4natomifksy. it is the order or arrange- 
ment that nature has appointed for the finger | 


PHANA'TICAL (A.) whimſical, or inclined 
to imagine a perſon's ſelf to be inſpired or il - 
Juminated by ſome extraordinary ſupernatural 


power. 
PHANA'TICK (S.) one who imagines. or 
- affirms. he has ſupernatural inſpirations of 
God's Spirit, to dictate what he thall ſpeak 
or act, and eſpecially in religious matters; 
and upon this account is univerſally ap- 
plied to the zealots of all denominations, 
eto, or parties, diſſenting from the efta- 
bliſhed church. | 
PHA'NTASM or PHA'NTOM ($S.)is fome- 
times applied to a real external object ſeen by 
the beholder, and continued in the imagina- 
' tion. by the memory; and ſometimes means 
ooly en imaginary being or ſuppoſed ghoſt, 
ſpirit,” Sc. and ſometimes only a chimerical 
thought, and impoſſible imagination, that 
chruſts itſelf confuſed'y into the minds of 
N e een perſons. | 
 PHANTA'STICAL or PHANTA'STICK 
[A.)] fooliſh, whimſical, unſettled, con- 
ee altering the mind, deſite, or reſo- 

tion 


/PHARISAICAL (A.) like to, or after 
the manner of the Phariſees, hypocriti- 


o 


— 


* 


{& 


cal, &. | 
PHARISAT'SM (S.) the manners, profeſſion, 
- and opinions of the Phariſees, 
PHA'RISEES (s.) ſeparatiſts from the com- 
mon practice of religion, one of the moſt 
noted and antient ſects among the Fes, 
much eſteemed upon account of their great 
mortifications, and rigid way of living, they 
- (Gaſting conſtantly the ſecond and fifth day of 
the week ; they put thorns at the bottom of 
their robes, that they might prick their legs 
as they went along ; they lay upon boards co- 
vered with flint - ſtones, and tied cords about 


their waiſts at ſome particular times; they 


paid tythes according to the preſcription of 


- the law, and over and above gave the ,zothf 


and the goth part of their fruits, adding vo- 
hantary' ſacrifices to thoſe that were com- 
- manded, and made a great ſhew of exactly 
performing all their vows ; by theſe methods 
- they grew exceeding'y in the opinion of the 


* 


* 


PHE 
, and this puffed them up & wi 
that the COS Beg pri, 


th an eye of contempt 
others, as mere caſt-offs from Gog', 
fa your, and as ſuch coveted the chief fears in 
feaſts and aſſemblies, both civil and religions, 
and pretended to be infallible interpreters, and 
fincere doctors of the law, notwit hſtandi 
they had miſerably corrupted it by their ex. 
poſitions and traditions, as appears by our Sa- 
viour's reproving of them: By their do. 
trines they taught that the event of all thing 
was from deſtiny, and that there was a tranſ. 
migration of ſouls, eſpecia'ly of good men; 
they were alſo much addicted to aſtrology, æe. 
Talmud enumerates ſeven ſorts of them, 
vis, 1. The Sichemite, who was a proſelyte 
purely upon the account of intereſt, 2. The 
Lame or Immoveable, fo called upon account 


SB. SIS Arge Was 


of his ſeeming ſo much taken up with mei- 
tation, that he was as it were transformed 
into a ſtatue, or like one that Had loſt the I bi 
uſe of his legs. 3. The Stumbler, upon cs of f 
count of his going with his eyes ſhut for far hy 
he ſhould ſee a woman, by reaſon whereof he H/ 


frequently ran againſt the poſts, wall, &c, 
4. The Engquirers after what was neceſſary to 
be done. 5. The Mortar, ſo called from 
wearing a high-crown'd hat like a mortar, 
that his eyes might be kept from wandering, 
and that they -might be fixed upon the 
ground, or elſe look ftraight before him, 
The 6th called the Lowers, who pretended 
to be governed in all their actions by the 
love of virtue only. The 7th was the 7. 
morous or Fearful, whoſe actions all ſprung 
from the laviſh principle of fear, and ther 
principal regard was to the negative com- 
mandments only, 

PHA'RMACY (S.) the art of preparing « 
compounding medicines fit for uſe, vulgarly 
called the apothecary's art, buſineſs, or em- 
ployment. 

PHA'RSANG (S.) a Perfian meaſure of ver 
different lengths, being ia ſome places about 
4, in others 5, 6, 7, or 8 miles. 

PHA'RYNX (S.) in Anatomy, is the ufpe 

part of the gullet, conſiſting of three pair of 

muſcles, 2 

HA'SES (S.) appearances, repreſentations, a 

the — of things ſhewing themſelves, 

eſpecially among the Aſtronomers, uſed for the 
ſeveral poſtures, in which the planets, and 

in particular the moon, offer themſelye u 

our ſight, as ſometimes obſcure, horned, 

half-illuminated, or in full light; the fame 
by the aſſiſtance of a teleſcope may be ® 

ſerved in Venus and Mars. * . 

PHE' NIX or PHOENIX (S.) a moſt nt 
bird, and the only one of its ſpecies, of whid 
many wonderful things are related ; as, tt 
it lives ſeveral ages, and then is renewed gal 
from its own aſhes ; the Rabbins fay, unt 
all the birds having complied with the fit 
woman, and with ber eaten of the i 
bidden fruit, except the pheniz, as "I 


P 


Topulace, as perſons of great ſanctity and re- 


>» 


þ 5 - 7 


* 


pt 
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' PHILO'SOPHER (s.) a wiſe, learned, aid 


» 
judicious man, who applies himſelf to the 
. Ntudy of nature, &ec. | 
PHILO'SOPHER'S STONE (S.) a powder 
that ſome thymical heads imagine, or at leaſt 
pretend to affirm, has the virtue or power of 
turning all imperſect metals into filver and 
gold ; all metals but filver, whith they call 
the Moon, and gold, which is called the Sun, 
are called imperfect; lead iv called Saturn, tin 
Twpiter, iron Mars, copper Venus, quick - 
filver Mercury; this powder they call the ani: 
werſal medicine, and ſay it acts upon the whole 
empire of nature, which they divide into 
three parts, iz. the animal, the vegetative, 
and mineral ; as to the animal, they pretend 
it will preſerve the health of all creatures 
keep it from alteration, and reftore it when 
altered; and the ſame upon plants ; and 612 
ſo, as they call it, take away the leproſy from 
metals, and convert them. into the puter 
kinds or ſorts of gold and ſilver; this poder 
is called a ſtone, becauſe after it is wrought 
the artiſt vitrifies it; for being at fitſt made 
up of ſeveral ſmall parts, he forms it into 4 
maſs by gentle liquefaction, which is kept for 
uſe ; but very unfortunately for the doating 
admirer, becauſe it muſt neceſſarily contain 
in it two qualities which are not to be ſound 
together in any bodies that nature preſents us 
with z it maſt be meltable like waz, and 
fixed and proof againſt fire to the Hardneſs of 
gold ; the firſt quality beirlg neteſſa ty for pe « 
netrating through every pore, to the tentet᷑ of 
the imperfe&t metal, upon which it is caſt 
when melted ; and the ſetond, to communi- 
cate the fixedneſs requiſite for gold or filver 3 
and therefore it is no wonder the way of ſuc- 
ceeding in the prepar tion and uſe of this 
ſtone ſhould be very difficult to find out; and 
that thoſe who pretend to ſeek after this hid + 
den myſtery ſhould frequently miſtake the 
eaning of their enigmatical writers, upot a 
Fabject they themſelves know nothing of, 
being lulled along either with the deluſion 
of others, or the enthuſiaſm of their pwn 
brains, 
PHILOSOPHICAL (A.) famething bes 
longing, or according to the rules of phi- 


loſophy. | 
PHILOSOPHICAL EGG (S.) el-( eeſfel 
uſed by the Chyz1fts, ſomewhat teſembling 


the ſhape of an egg, and uſed in thoſe di- 
geſtions that require a t deal bf time to 
perfect. 
PHILOSOPHIE E (V.] to act ot behave like 
a philoſopher; by giving or ſearching into the 
reaſon, nature, and properties of the feveral 
objects, that are vifible, and enquiring into 
their cavſes, effects, and laws, according to 
the beſt ſyſtems and obſervations known, or 
to be obſerved from the things themſelves. 
PHILO'SOPHY (S.) is the ſtudy or know- 
ledge both of natural productions, and alſd of 


obtained a ſort of immortality 3 
a ward nete te deferiby it as of the big- 
5 eſs of ah eagle , whoſe head is creſted 
' with a moſt beautiful tuft, und the fea- 
4 chers of its neck gilt, thoſe of ite tail pur- 
» with carnation down, and its eyes ſpark- 
, like two ftars3 that it is of no ſex, 
s uud that there is but one at a time in the 
: whole world; ſome fay it lives 500 years, 
1 and others a thouſand, others very different; 
5 the manner of its death and reſurrection is 
1 us differently related as the humours of the 
a writers vary from one another; but it is 
5 commonly ſaid, when it finds itſelf decay by 
05 reafon of age, it builds it ſelf a neſt of dry 
4's zrotnatick wood, or ſmall ſticks, in the moſt | 
K ſtorching heat of the ſun, and by fanning the 
air with its wings, ſets the neſt on fire, and 
. jo burns itſelf, out of the athes Whereof comes 
, firſt a ſmall worm, which afterwards becomes 
” I bird, c. it eommonly is the hieroglyphick 
2 of ſomething very ſtrange, uncommon, or 
Far wonderful. 
be PHYAL or VI'AL (S.) a ſmall glaſs bottle, 
ve commonly uſed by Apotbecaries to put their 
draughts in. 5. 
„% WW ext. A NTHROPISTorPHILA/NTHRO- 
— POS (S.) one who is endowed with tender - 
4 neſs and humanity, or is 4 general lover of 
7 mankind. "64 
in PHILANTHROPY (s.) the diſpoſition of 
= humanity, tenderneſs, good-nature, general 
* compaſſion, or love of mankind, &c. 
F PHILI'PPICKS (S.) orations of Demſt hene: 
apainſt Philip king of Macedon, and of Cicero 
* nunſt Mark Anthony, | 
— PHTLIPS- NORTON (S.) in N 
whoſe market, is conſiderable, weekly on 
80 4 diſtant from London 84 comput- 
miles. 5 
rs row (S.) 2 market-town, the 
chief in the King*s-County, in the pro- 
f very vince of Leinfler ſends two members 
about 8 and » lands 32 miles W. of 
in, 
une PHILO'LOGER or PHILO'LOGIST (S.) 
* one well-ſkilled in languages, or what is com- 
pa monly called an humaniſt, 
ons, o RF ILOLO'GICAL (4) a- ctitical, nice, or 
"ſelves accurate actount of words, as to their vile | 
for the — . Ws various acceptations, mean- 
„ &c, 
220 PHILO'LOGY (S.) univerſal learning, eſpe- 
horned, cially that patt that relates to letters or lan- 
he Game guayes, and their ſeveral origins, änder 
be > which is compriſed the art of criticiſm, or 
| the n various readiopgs - par- 
ant neu ſar or paſſages out of old au- 
1710 thors, the cuſtoms And manners to which 
as, thit they often relate being wholly grown obſo 
"ed ag kte ; this is frequently more the product 
iy, that WY © <*njeture than reality, though it of. 
the 70 ten hits upon great probabilities where the 
the for means of abſoluteſy ais de- 
as 2 re- Aroyed; * 
a | 


moral obligations, and chis is commonly called 
„ net 


- 
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n * * | 
; natural, and moral philoſophy or ethicks ; the] PHLEBO'TOMY (S.) the art or act of; 

Nudy of nature, as 5 been as old as} cioully letting a perſon blood in 4 5 
nature itſelf; but the moſt early accounts} &c. according as the malady may require, 2 
fay, that Xenophbanes Colepbonius began to} PHLEGM G.] a flimy excrement of the bloa, tl 
form ſects, to teach it publickly, and that he frequently occaſioned by two much nitrous air, 4 
affirmed there were four elements, and abun - alſo a watry diſtilled liquor, oppoſite to fon 4 
dance of worlds, that the ſoul was of an] tuous liquors ; alſo thoſe clouds that ſwim or * 
aerial nature, that the figure of the Deity} appear upon diftilled liquors; it is alſo the dil. 7 
Was round, that he ſaw and heard every] eaſe in hens commonly called the pip. — 
thing, but did not make uſe of the faculty] PHLE'GMAGOGUES (s.) medicines proper m 
of geſpiration, and that he was an intelligent, to purge or take away phlegm, th 
wile, and eternal Being; his ſucceſſor and (cho | PHLE'GMATICK (A.) inclined to, or troub. he 
lar Parmenides, held but two elements, wiz. led with phlegm. the 
| earth and fire, and affirmed the carth. was| PHLEME or PHLEAM (S.) an inftrument hay 
* - ſpherical, and that it hung in the center off that Farriers uſe to bleed horſes with, which 705 
e univerſe ; his ſcholars Mel iſſus and Zen] the Surgeons, when uſed upon human bodies the 
Eleates were very different; the firſt main-F call a lancet. * 

_ tained that the univerſe was infinitely ex- PHOE' BUS (S.) one of the appellatives c 
tended, and without motion; the latter, that] names of the fun, or Apollo. * 
there was a plurality of worlds, denied a va-F PHO'SPHORUS (S.) ſometimes means the Is 
cuum, made generation conſiſt of the fou] morning ſtar, called Venus; and ſometime, Naa 
prime qualities, and that the foul emerged} mineral or other artificial matter, which can Fro 
from a particular compoſition of thoſe ingre-] an extraordinary light in the dark); fone Den 
dients, c. And one notion ſprung from an-] . ſhine naturally of themſelves, and othen, is 09 
other, till they came ſo effectua ly to loſe} by being expoſed to the ſun or fire, imbibe fam 
themſelves in the vaſt abyſs of conjectures,] ſo much of the light, that makes then of th 
as to affirm the world was eternal, and that} ſhine in the dark; theie are alſo liqui it þ, 
there was no. other deity or ſupream beiny . boſpbrri of various ſorts ; ſome Chymifi gent] 
but what they called nature, or the foul ct that gold diſſolved according to ar, of th 
the world; the moderns have pretty well] loſes nothing of its colour, and becomes 6 that 


ſhook off the yoke of ſervilely following] admirable a phoſphorus, that a perſon muy 
Ariſtotle, and other ancients, who upon al! eaſily read and write by the light thereof i 
occaſions, where they could not account for] the night-time. 

the phænomenon, were wont to attribute it} PHRASE (S.) is any ſentence or elegant mu- 
to occult qualities, in order to cover their own} ner of expreſſion, peculiar to the art or ls 
ignorance ; but the noble inventions and ex- guage a perſon is talking of, or in. 


periments of the two laſt centuries have put PHRASE (V.) to ſpeak properly and pertineaty when 

us upon a much better footing than before, in any language, or upon any ſubject. a fin 

by accounting for abundance of appearances .} PHR ASEO'LOGY (S.) a book or colledn long ; 

that the ancients had no proper ways ct dif-] of the phra ſeg pr elegant manner of exprefing of the 

| covering or accounting for, | one's ſelf upon any ſubject in any particu made 
* NIL T ER or FILTER (S.) a love - powder, language. + jod, i 
or charm, which the ſtupidity cf ſome, ano] PHRE'NSY (S.) a dotage, with a contioul line, 

knavery of others, a firm has the power or fever, frequently accompanied with madod finger, 

roperty of influencing a perſon, fo as to alte;} and anger, proceeding from too great a& teffi a 

is or her incl inat ions upon whom it acts gree of heat of the animal ſpirits. was co 


from a diſregard or ha tred of a perſon, to ad- PHRY'GIAN MOOD (S.) the Mufical Tre upon « 
miring or loving the diſpiſed object, without for ſuch ſort. of compoſitions as are uſuly before- 
any other means {fed ; and this is either only] played upon trumpets, hautboys, and othe were 
by the natural effect of the compeſition, | warlike inſtruments, intended to excite cheat» writ u 
when the paſſions are to be but moderately} fulneſs, courage, &c. put oy 
excited, or elſe by the ſuper-addition of ma- } PHTHIRTASIS (S.) the louſy diſeaſe wheat leather, 


gical inelinatiq; where the affections are ex - with moſt children, and ſome adult peil, like th 
travagantly red. | arc apt to be troubled, eſpecially thoſe un the mie 
PHILTRATE cr FILTRATE (V.) to are not kept very clean. going a 
train liquors through a thick woolley: PHT HYSICAL (A.) ſubject to, or affe like the 

7 cloth, to ſeparate the dregs from the purer} with the diſcaſe called the phthiſick. again t 
Lauc:. TRY , [PHTHI'SICK (S.) a. conſumption f ee, 
PHLEBO'RRHAGE[S.) a breaking or burſt-}] whole body, ariſing from an ulcer in u modern 
ing of a vein, lungs, accompanied with a flow coounn Putting | 

. PHLEBO'TOMIST (S.) a ſurgeon, or one fever, a ftrong-ſmelling ill- ſayoured bra ing pray 
who breaks, cuts, or opens a vein, in order} and a cough. Put the: 
iet a perſon blood phyfically. PHYLA'ETERY (S.) a charm, preſervat alſo, by 


_ PRLEPOTOMITZE (V.) to open à ven, orf Kc. againſt diſeaſes, misfortunes, dangers 6» this, 
„de Fersen blood pbyficaly, [uch as the Rathen ud to wer "Hr SIC 


© 
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ſome conſiſting of ſtones, others 

— engraved under certain aſpects of the 
planets 3 to this day all the eaſtern parts of 
the world are filled with this ſuperſtition, 
and the men do not only wear them for 
themſelves, but for their animals alſo ; but 
what is here intended, are thoſe wore by the 
Fews, and mentioned in the goſpel, which 
were certain little boxes'or rolls of parch- 
ment, wherein were wrote certain words of 
the law ; theſe they wore upon their fore- 
heads, and upon the wriſt of the left arm; 
the Jews wrote theſe four paſſages of the 
law upon them; 1ſt. Sancti f unto me all the 

rf born; whatſoever the womb amon 
the children of Hrael, both of man and beaft, it 
is mine ; and what follows, as far as the roth 
of Exodus xiii. ad. From the 11th verſe 

the ſame chapter, And it ſball be, oben tl e 
Lid ſhall bring thee into the land of the Ca- 
naanites, &c. as far as the 6th verſe, 3d. 
From the 4th verſe of the 6th chapter of 
Deuteronomy, Hear, O Iſrael, the Lord our God 
is one Lord, and what follows to verſe 9 of the 
fame chapter. Laſtly, From the 13th verſe 
of the 11th chapter of the ſame book, And 

it ſpall come to paſs, if ye ſhall bearken dil! 
ly to my commandments, &c, to the end 
of the 21} verſe of the ſame chapter; Thoſe 
that were faſtened to the arms, were two 
rolls of parchment writ in ſquare letters with 
an ink made on purpoſe, and with much 
care, they were rolled up to a point, and 
were incloſed in a ſort of caſe of black calves 


mat- 
12 ſkin, then were put upon a ſquare bit 
| the ſame heh bir Gao ſtiffer, from 
nent whence hung a thong of the ſame, of about 
a finger's breadth, and a cubit and a half 
lecbo long; theſe rolls were placed at the bending 
reflng of the left arm, and after the thong had 
ticult made a little knot in the form of the [etter 
ps it was wound about the arm in a ſpiral 
ntioul ine, which ended at the top of the middle 
nadoch finger, it was called fla ſbel. jad, or the 
t * tefia of the band; that of the forehead 
was compoſed of four pieces of parchment, 
1 Term upon each of which was written one of the 
uſual before · mentioned ſentences z theſe four pieces 
4 obe were joined together in a ſquare, and they 
e che. writ upon them the letter ſchin, then they 


put over them a little ſquare of ſtiff calves 
leather, from whence proceeded two thongs 
like the former; this ſquare was put upon 
the middle of the forehead, and the thongs 
going about the head, made a knot behind 
like the letter daleth, and then came round 
2gain to the breaſt, they called this 7% 
ſoulreſh, or the teffila of the head; the 
modern Jets content themſelves with 
putting on theſe phylaFeries only at morn- 
ing prayers ; ſome of the moſt devout 


put them on at the time of noon prayers 
ſervat alſo, but they are under no obliga to 
gerd, - Gy this, 
ar sic AL (A.) natural; alſo of a purgative | 


— 


PIA 


taſte, ſmell, or quality, or like to medicine 
appointed for d ſe ſed perſons, ; 

PHY'SICAL POINT (s.) a real ſmall prick 
or point, and is the direct oppoſite to a ma- 
thematical point, which is the beginning or 
termination of a line; fo af phyſical or 
ſubſtance is what is the oppoſite to ſpirit. 

PHYSICIAN (S.) one who ſtudies nature, in 
order to help the maladies and misfortunes 
that frequently afflict mankind, whether they 
proceed from internal or external cauſes, 

PHY'SICK (S.) properly is the ſtudy or prac- 
tice of the art of medicine, fit to be ap- 
plied to the ſeveral infirmities that afflict 
mankind, 

PHY'SICKS (S.) natural philofophy, which 
conſiders the phænomena, cauſes and effects 
ariſing from, or productive of the various 
motions, operations, aſfections, &c. of the 
heavens, meteois, or other natural bodies. 

PHYSIOGNOMER or PHYSIO'GNO. 
MIST (S.) one that pretends to judge of 
preſent, and foretel the future condition © 
perſons by their faces. 

PHYSIO'GNOMY (S.) an art that pretends 

to know the diſpoſition, inclination, or fu- 

ture condition of perſons by their preſcht 
countenances. 

PHYSIOLOGISTorPHYSIOLOGER (S.) 

a ſtudent or practitioner of natural philo- 

ſophy. 

PHYSIO"LOGY (S.) the fame with phyſicks, 

or natural philaſophy; alſo that part of 

phyſick that teaches the conſtitution of the 
body, fo far as it in its healthy or natural late, 
and to that purpoſe endeavours to account for 
the reaſon of the ſeveral functions and opera- 

tions of the ſeveral members ; and ſometimes . 

it is Iimited to that part of medicine which 

particularly conſiders the ſtructure and con- 
flitution of human bodies, with regard to 
the cure of diſeaſes. 

PHYTO'LOGIST (S.) one who ſtudies the 

nature of herbs and plants, particularly called 

a botaniſt, 

PHYTO'LOGY (S.) the art of knowing, or 
a treatiſe of the nature, properties, kinds, 
forms, &c. of plints, herbs, &c, : 

PHYZ (S.) che face or countenance of a per- 
ſon. 

PIA-MA TER (S.) a membrane or thin ſkin, 
which immediate!y covers the brain and ce- 
rebellum, extreamly full of ſanguinary veſ- 
ſels, made to keep in the ſpirits generated in 
the brain, thar they do not fly away. 

PIANO (s.) a term in Mufick, that ſignifies 
a part of the air or ſtrain repeated very ſoit - 
ly, or like a gentle echo. 

PIA'STER (S.) a foreign coin of about five 
thillings ſterling value. 

PIA*'ZZA (S.) walks that are arched 
or covered over by walls cr bulldinge 
for publick w2lkirg, ſuch as the Royal-Ex- 
change, Coven-Gar.ien, Cc. and lumeiimes 
meaus the open area of a market, &c. 
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uſe in ptintiag moſt ſorts of common works 
or books, of which there are three different 
fizes, viz, ſmall, great, and double, but the 
ſmall is moſt ud ; in Phyfick, it is a de- 
praved*appetite which cauſes the patient to 
long for or covet thoſe things that are the 

© moſt unfit for food, as coals, chalk, &c. 

PICK (V.) to chuſe ſome out of a great many, 

' as apples that have no hruiſes, &c. out of a 
large quantity ; alſo to collect together at 
times, or gather up from off the ground, &c. 
»ny thing fallen thereon, or to pull fruit 
from off trees, &c, 

PI'CKAGE (S.) a Law Term for the fine, pre- 
mium, &c. that perſons pay for liberty to dig 
up the ground, in order to erect booths, ſtalls, 
Kc. in fairs, markets, &c. 

PI'CK-AX (S.) an inſtrument uſed to dig up 
the ground with, either for building, pav- 
ing, 

PICKEE'R, or to play the PICKEROO'N 
(V.) to prance as a borſe,togq a privateering, 
robbing, or plundering boats and ſmall ſhips. 

PI'CKERING (S.) in the Norrb- Riding of 
Yorkſhire, is a pretty good town, and the 
market well ſupplied with neceſſaries weekly 
on Monday; diftant from London 179 com- 
puted, and 226 meaſured miles. 

PICKEROO'N (S.) a foot-pad, or other dirty, 
ſhabby fellow ; alſo a ſmall privateer, or ſea- 
rabber. / 


POCKET: or PYQUET (S.) a ſharp-pointed 
ſteel · ſhod ſtake, uſed by engineers in an ar- 
my to mark out the ground and angles of a 
fortification or entrenchment; alſo a game at 
cards ; alſa ftakes drove into the ground by 
the tents of the horſe, to faſten their horſes 
40, and before the tents of the foot to reſt 
their muſkets and pikes round about them in 
a circular form; alſo the ſmall guards that 
ore appointed at the head of every regiment, 
commanded by lieutenants or enſigus as they 
lie encamped, to be always ready againſt ſur- 
prize, is called the piclet- guaid. £ 
 "'PVCKLE (S.) a compgſition of ſalt, pepper, 
aud other ſpices, diſſol ved in vinegar, &c. uſed 
as a preſervative to fleſh, fruits, &c. 
PICKLE (V.) to — fleſh, fruits, &c. in 
vinegar, &c. wherein ſalt, pepper, &c. has 
been diſſulved or inſu ſed. 
 FICKLE, PUCHEL, or PVGHTEL (S.) a 
a ſmall field or incloſure of ground, 
PI'CKLES (S.) cucumbers, onions, kidney- 
beans, wainuts, &c. that have becu duly or- 
dered and ftecped in vinegar, &c. ang ſo kept 
to be eat as ſauce with meat, &c. . 
PYCK-LOCK (S.) ſometimes is appled to the 
peiſ n, and fometimes to an infirument that 
opens a lock, when the true key is loſt or 
miſtaid, &c. 
PICK-THANKE (S.) one who makes it his 
byſinels to nud gut aud dicover the faults of 
dhe. | | 


— 
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ASE ol Yu terha/given by the Printers to a |}PICTS (S.) » Scxbs lan or German co wh 
by — — * they frequently] landed in Scot land, much a 


the Scots began to ſeize upon the Ebude, & 
weſtern iſles, for want of room in Ireland, 
upon their arrival, they ſent ambaſſadors tu 
the Scots, defiring ſome land to inhabit, l. 
ledging, that they were originally the fame 
people, as might appear both by their lan- 
guage and cuſtoms ; the Scots anſwered, tha 


| 

they had no room to ſpare, but they woul | 
aſſiſt them to poſleſs ſelves of Albin, 
the neighbouring province, which was large, 
and thinly inhabited by people at variance 3. F 
mong themſelves ; and having performed i j 
accordingly, they defired wives from the ; 
Scots, becauſe they had no women with t 
them, which being granted, they therchy 8 
became one people; the Scots at the fane 0 
time got footing with them, and the Pig p 
being afraid that they would over- top then, pl“ 
begun to oppoſe their coming in any grat p 
numbers into Britain, ſo that it broke out PI't 
into a war, which the Britons foments; 10 
but the Stottiſb women got the matter mak of 
up, ſo that afterwards they lived as two di. pri 
tin nations, the Scots in the highlands and \l 
the iſles, and the Picks in that now callel by 
the lowlands ; the latter were ſo intent up PIE 
having the Scots expelled, that they unittl ba 
with the Britons and Romans againſt them, th 
and drove them from Britain, ſo that tle m. 
Triſh Scots having alſo ſubmitted to the Rs for 
mans, the Albion Scots were confined to the ge 
iſles, and moſt ofthe remaining nobility PIE 
went to ſeek their fortune in Scandinavi, th 
now called Sweden, Denmark, and Norwyj or 
the Pi#s ſmarting under the Roman yoke, pie 
and being deprived of aſſiſtance from th ſhi 
Scots, entreated them to return, that the fie; 
might ſtrengehen each other againſt the in « 
common enemy; upon which the Scett u. PIEC 
turned, and, by degrees, recovered their u. tog 
ciont poſſeſſions, about the year of Chit PTEL 
404 ; Fom this time the P:&s and Scers live part 
in amity together for a conſiderable time; PIEP 
but afterwards quarrelling again, many but chic 
tles being fought, and much time ſpent, ds PIEP 
Scott were almoſt expelled Albion again) long 
but about the year $54, the Scots under K+ the 
neth II. totaliy ſubdued the Picti, and in ſpot 
All their kingdom, and extended the limits u PIER 
far as Newcaſtle upon Tine, by | 
PICTS WALL. (S.) a famous wall in M. har 
thumberland, which reached from Neu fleſh 
upon Tias to Carliſle in Cumberland, for ui PIE'R 
ſpace of $0 miles, ſo that it extended al fron 
from ſea to ſea, that is, from the C or go 
ſea on the eaſt, to the Ii ſea on the vi! PET 
it was 8 foot thick, and 12 bigh, aicerv and b 
and deſcending over ſeveral craggy hills, rents 
battiements al along, and towers at a 00 they 
nient diſtance om each other, in wh by th 
ldiers were kept for its defence; this er 


$9 built by the Romans, when poſieſle; 
is part of Britain, 1 dettud it fron" 
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PTE » 5 
of the Scots and Pick, from whom 


took its name, ſome parts wheyeof with 
1 2 inſcriptions are to be ſeen to this day 
—.— places 3 and there is a town on the 
very ruins of it, called Mall- Tutun, towards 
Cumberland, particularly memorable upon ac- 
count of Segbert king of the Eaft Saxons, 
being baptized there by Pau/inus; at firſt this 
wall was made only of turf, ſtrengthened 
with ftakes and paliſadoes; it was ſeyeral 
times broke down in many places, at various 
times, by the Pic: ; but in 404, the Bri- 
tons, with the aſſiſtance of the Romans, hav- 
ing obtained a compieat vicdory about the 
year 430, rebuilt it wholly of brick 5 but 
the year following being again ruined by the 
Scots, it was from that time forward regarded 
only as the common. boundary of the two 
nations by conſent. 

PI'CTURE (S.) a drawing, repreſentation, or 
painting of a perſon, place, or thing. 

PI'CTURE (V.) to draw or repreſent in eo- 
lours, or otherwiſe, the likeneſs or ſimilitude 
of buildings, fruit, cattle, perſons, &c. 

PI'DDLING (A.) trifling, doing matters of 
\ ſmall conſequence, picking or eating a bit 
here and there, &c. 

PIE or PVE (S.) fruit or meat encloſed and 
baked in cruſt or dough ; alſo a bird about 
the bigneſs of a pigeon, common'y called a 
magpye 3 among the Printers, it is ſeveral 
forts and fizes of letters confuſedly mixed to- 

her. 

PIECE (S.) a part or portion of ſome whole 
thing; alſo a gun or muſket to go a fowling 
or ſhootirg birds with, &c. alſo a guinea or 
piece of gold money now worth 21 Exgliſb 
ſhillings, &c. in theFeaving-Trade, it figni- 
fies as much filk, cloth, &c. as is made up 
in one roll or bundle. 

PIECE (V.) to ſew or join cloth, wood, &c. 
together, for various purpoſes. | 
PVED or PY'ED (A.) motkd, ſpeckled, or 

party · coloured like a cow, dog, &c. 

PIEP (V.) to cry or make a noiſe like a 
chicken that is diſeaſed. _.. 

PIEPOW'DER (S.) a court of judicature be- 
longing to markets and fairs, to do juſtice to 
— buyers and ſellers immediately upon the 


PIERCE (V.) to bore or go thorongh, either 
by the aſſiſtance of force, or the natural 
ſharpneſs of the compoſition, as ſalt does 

, vinegar fruits, &c. | 

PIERCING (A.) very ſharp, biting, or 
ſtrong, that is 8 penetrating, 
or going through a thing. 

PIETY (S.) that religious and dutiful carriage 


£7 PIE A 
ſpectfulneſs that was due from children to- 
wards their parents; and alſo over the affec- 
tion that parents naturally bore towards their 
children ; Piety had a temple at Rome in fers 
olitorio, conſecrated to her, wherein was ſet up 
the picture of the woman ſo famous fot her 
piety, who ſeeing her mother condemn'd to 
die, by famine in her old age, demanded very 
earneſtly leave of the goaler to ſee her daily 
in the priſon till ſhe died, which being per- 
mitted, ſhe ſuſtained her with the milk of 
her breaſt ; this being related to the j ; 
they gave the mother her liberty, and allow - 
ed the daughter a ſufficient penſion to ſuſtain 
both herſelf and mother; ſome relate this 
ſtory of the father, but Cicero, Livy, Cc. 
ſpeak of the mother; the Painters repreſent 

this goddeſa as a ſedate matron, holding a 

ſword in her right-hand, extended over an 

| altar, anda ftork in her left-hand, having a 
child and an elephant by her fide. 

PIG (S.) 1 * means a young ſwine, 
whether r or ſow; and ſometimes a 
piece of lead from one hundred to three 
hundred weight, called ſmall or large pigs 
accordingly. ; 


.PUUGEON (S.) a ſmall eatable bird, ſometimes 


called a dove; in Scripture, it is often men- 
tioned as a fimple animal, without cratt, de- 
fence, or underſtanding, it being obſerved 
that this is the only bird that does not pro- 
teQ and defend its young ones, and expreſſes 


no concern when they are taken away, but 


returns always to the ſame hole, to build her 
neſt therein, notwithſtanding the frequent 
experience ſhe has had, that worms, vermin 
birds, or men, have taken away, or deſtroy» 


ed her young ones; there are ſeveral ſorts of ' 


them that are called by different names; they 
are reported to have fo ſtrong an inclinati 

to their own neſt or home, that they 1 11 
carry letters tied under their wings many 


leagues, 

PYGGIN' (S.) a fort of bowl or pail, with 
one of the ftaves much longer than the reſt, 
made for a handle to lead water by, and uſed 


eſpecially in brew · houſcs ta meaſure out the 


liquor with. 

PIG IN (V.) ſpoken of perſons that 
queerly into a ſmall, eloſe, or dirty bed, 
without making, and other decenc'es. a 

PI'GMENT (S.) any artificial paint, or co- 

Jour, uſed as fucus for the face, or compoſi - 

tions for dyers, painters, &c. to match or 

imitate particular colours z alſo for ſtaining 
or painting glaſs, and counterfeiting precious 
ones, 


and behaviour that is owing to God, our pa- 
rents and ſuperiors; among the old Pagans, 


PIVGMY (S.) a dwarf, or perſon of a very 


ſmall ature. 


they had a goddeſs whom oy adored, called /PI'GSNY (S.) a familiar or f.ndling love- 


by this name, whom they fappoſed preſided 


83 


word for a young girl, or pretty maid. 


wer the worſhip that was paid to other dei»| PIL (S.) the name of thoſe knights that were 


initituted by Pope Pius IV. 4 1560, who 


created 
= 


| te; and a6 over the alas. tender te- 
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© errited about 530 of chem chile he held 
the fee, and would have them, both at 
© Rowe and elſewhere, take place of the 
* the Empire and Malta; their bu- 
; ſs was to carry the when he went 
abroad ; they were called the gilded knights, 
becauſe they wote gilt ſwords and ſpurs ; the 
” pope conferred this honour indifferently on 
Diers and gown-men ; they had the title 
of count palatines, with a penſion from the 
pope, and the privilege to make doctors in 
all faculties, appoint publick notaries, and to 
legitimate baſtards. 
PIKE (S.) the name of an excellent freſh- 
© water fiſh; alſo an inftrument of war, con- 
ffting of a ſtaff from 14 to 16 foot long, 
armed with a ſharp-pointed ſteel head or long 
ferril ; generally in a company of foot, two 
thirds are muſqueteers, and the other pike- 
mien; when a battalion is formed to engage | 
horſe in the open field, the piles are ſo or- 
© gered, that they may face and charge every 
way, to cover not only the muſqueteers, but 
the colours, drums, and baggage ; now bay- 
enets, or ſhort ſwords, faſtened to the end 
of maſkets, are generally uſed inſtead of 


tes. 
E OFF (V.) to ſlink away, march, or go 
off privately, &c. 

PYLA or PILE (S.) a punch uſed in the old 
way of coining with the hammer, that con- 
rained the arms, inſcriptions, and other figures 
for one ſide of the piece, to be ſtruck for the 
reverſe of the coin; the other, or head-ſide 
of the piece, being called the croſs, upon ac- 
coant of 2 croſs being uſually ſtruck inſtead of 
bead in thoſe times, as it is in the moidores 

- of Portzpal >t this day, &c. ſome affirm it 
was called a pile, becauſe that fide bore the 
repreſentation of a church flarding upon piles, 
or krge ſta kes of wood. 

FILASTER (S.) in Archire&ure, is a ſquare 
column generally let into the wall, and exhi- 

- biring but about a fourth or fifth part of its 
E thickneſs 3 ſometimes they are inſu- 

ted, but nut often; the proportions are dif- 
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capital, members, &c. with the columns; 
artifs of the greateſt note neither diminiſh nor 
ſwell pr/2fters, but carry them of an equal 
width from top to bottom. 

PILCH (S ) a piece of flannel cut triangularly, 
which the nurſes wrap up their young infants 
in, next to the linen or clout which goes 
next their in, to ſack vp the weine, that 
it may not wet the bed. 


- 


| 

-PILCHARD (S.) a particular fort of fiſh 
that is falted, dried, and exported abroad, | 
much Lke a herring in ſhape and taſte, but 


ſmaller. 
' PILE (S.) among the Ancients, and ill a- 
mong ſome of the Afedernt, where they burn 
the bodies of the decoaled, is the heap off 
woee or other combuſtible matter upon 


„* 


ferent according to the order, having the ſame 


* 


. 1. 


which the corpſe is laid, in order to 

ſumed CIS exltes a funeral 8 

any great heap of bricks, tones, &c, amaſſed 

together by way of building, is called a pile 
and as it is performed ib called a noble, an 
elegant, &c. pile of building; alſo any heap 
of ſtones, —_ 3 ——ĩ or laid repy. 

larly upon one another is called a pile; 3 

the thas of velvet, or that filk =D — 

up above the ground, is called the pile; in 

Heraldry, it is a triangular ordinary with 

one of its ſides to the chief, and terminating 

in a point near the bottom; alſo large trees 

or timbers drove into rivers, moraſſes, &c, 

to make a foundation to build bridges, forts, 
houſes, &c. upon, are called pier; and in 
Phyfick, the diſeaſe that particularly atflict: 
the fundament, by ſome called the hemer. 
rhoids, is vulgarly called the piles, 

PILE (V.) to lay one thing upon another, a 
carpenters do their deal-boards to dry, &c, 
PT'LFER (V.) to fteal priyately things of 

ſmal! value. 

PTLGRIM (S.) one who travels to diſtant 
places and countries, to pay his devotions at 
the grave or ſhrine of ſome ſaint, prophet, 
Ec. 

PILGRIMAGE (S.) a journey undertakes 
upon the account of paying religious worſhy, 
at the ſepulchre of ſome faint, &c. 

PILL (S.) a portion of phyſick made up ei 
powder moiſtened, &c- into little balls, to be 
ſwallowed at once. 

PILL or PYLLAGE (V.) to ſtrip the bark er 
rind of a tree, the ſkin of walnuts, &c. alfo 
to rob, plunder, or violently take away a 
man's goods, cattle, &c. 

PTLLAGE (S.) the gocds, &c. taken away by 
violence or robbery ; but commonly is appli: 
to the force of an army, or private the!t of 
or wife, child, && 

PTLLAR (S.) is the vulgar name for what in 
Archit: ure is called a column, of which 
there are many orders; from whence ary 
one that is a truſty friend, and firm in the 
intereſt of a perſon or party, is cailed a pillar, 
as being the ſupporter, maintainer, or vindi- 
cator thereof, | 

PILL'D GA'RLICK (S.) a nick-name for 
one that by ſome diſtemper has his hair fall 
from off his head; alſo one that is frowned 
upon, or but little eſteemed, 

PT'LLION (S.) a fadd!e made on purpoſe for 
woman to fir on horſebsck upon. 

PI'LLORY (S.) an inftrument of ſcandalous 
; puniſhment, or a ſort of ſcaffold for perlots 
to fand on, or be put in, in order to make 
them a publick ſpectacle, for every one t 
ſee and know, that they may avoid or refuſe 
to have any commerce or dealings with them 
fer the future, upon account of their having 
been convicted of forgery, perjury, bugger)» 
libelling, &c. in ſome caſes the head is put 
through the hole, and the two hands 2 


* 
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others, the noſe is flit, the face branded 
wk one or more Jetters, had one or both 
ears are cut off. 

PYLLORY (V.) to profecute a perſon for 
crimes, ſo far as to get the ſentence of the 
law pronounced, and the party puniſhed, by 
being ſet on or put into the prilory. 

PI'LLOW (S.) a piece of furniture belonging | 
to a bed, for a perſon to lay his head on, 
which when it is put into a chair, to fit 
on, or a pulpit to Jean on, it is called a 
cuſhion, with only this difference, that pil- 
lnvs are commonly ſtuffed or filled with fea- 
thers, and cuſhions with hair, &c. In a 
Ship, that timber whereon the bolt-ſprit 
letb, beareth, or reſteth at the coming out 
of the hull of the ſhip aloft by the tern, is 
called the pillow of the bolt-ſprit. 

PILOT (S.] one that is {killed in the ſeas, ri- 
vers, Kc. by knowing what ſands, rocks, 
bars, &c. are in them, and how to fieer or 
conduct a ſhip, ſo as beſt to avoid the danger 
that may ariſe from them. 

PILOTAGE (S.) is ſometimes applied to the 
pay or wages given to one who makes it his 
particular buſineſs to wait for and conduct 
ſhips acroſs, over, and through dangerous 

in ſeas, rivers, &c. and ſometimes it 
means the duty, office, or buſineſs of ſuch a 


on. 

nap (S.) a wretched, abandoned fellow, 
who makes it his buſineſs to be a procurer 
of, or attendant upon whores, by waiting 

at the door while they commit their lewd- 
neſs, and to give notice if any body is com- 
ing to interrupt them, vulgarly called a cock 
bawd, 8 

PIMP (V.) to wait upon, encourage, ſeek out 
for, — — whores ; and eſpecially ſpoken 
of men that follow this practice. 

PI'MPING (S.) the act of procuring whores, f 
&c. alſo any thing done in a mean, niggard- 
ly, pitiful manner. 


PIR 
PINCH (s.) a fqueefing or nipping a perſam 
hard with two or more fingers, or rather 
with the edges or extremitieg of the nails. 
alſo a ftraight or difficulty, the point of 


time that any affair ſhould, or muſt be per- 


formed in. 

PINCH (V.) to gripe, ſqueeze, or nip hard 
with the fingers or nails; alſo to live at ſhort 
allowance; alſo to ſave a piece ont of a gars 
ment, &c. 

PI'N- CUSHION (S.) a ſmall pillow or cuſhion 
made to ſtick pins or necdles on. 

PINDA'RIC (A.) verſes wrote in the man- 
ner of Pindar, an old poet, who uſed all forts 
of meaſures promiſcuouſly, wi 
himſelf to any particular one. 

PINE (V.) to grieve, mourn, languiſh, waſte, 
decay, or conſume away; alſo to ſtarve with 


unger. 
PINE (S.) a tall, ſtraight tree, that bears 
fruit divided into many parts like an arti- 
choke ; emblematically, is repreſents death, 
becauſe being once cut, it never ſprouts a- 
gain, and being very bitter, it is ſaid to kill 
whatever other plant joins to it, or graws 
near it. | 
PI'NION (S.) frequently means the whole 
wing of a fowl, and otten alſo only the firſt 
quill of a gooſe's wing, uſed by the writing 
maſters to write the ſmaller hands or charac- 
ters with; alſo the nut or lefler wheel that 
is faſtened to a long ſpindle, and which plays 
in the teeth of the larger wheel of a watch, 
clock, jack, &c. 
PI'NION * to tie or bind a perſon's hand 
or arms faſt, as is done to highwaymen, &c. 
when they are taken, to prevent their getting 
away. ̃ 
PINK (S.) a ſmall, pleaGnt-looking, well ⸗ 
ſcented flower ; alſo a ſmall trading ſhip maſt< 
ed and ribbed like others, only ſhe has a 
round ſtern, the bends and ribs compaſſing, 
ſo that her ſides bulge out very much, 


PI'MPLES (S.) are ſmall} recrements of ill} PINK (V.) to cut holes in cloth in various 


blood that ſhoot forth in the ſkin, and for 
want of perſpiration, or too viſcous a matter, 
ſtick there, and cauſe an unequal ſurface, and 
which break forth ſometimes into purulent 
ſma!l ſores, | 

PIN (S.) a name given to many forts of in- 
ſtrumonts uſed for faſtening things together 
but particularly thoſe made of ſmall braſs 
wire, and uſcd by women to faſten their 
head-cloaths, plait their gowns, &c. 

PIN (V.) to faſten things together, to ſhut 
in or encloſe ; alſo ſpoken of a perſon when 
he has difficult conditions to perform, lie 
is ſaid to be pinned down ; alſo when a dog 
catches a bull by the noſe, he is faid to pin 
the bull. 

PI'N-CASE (S.) a little caſe, or hollow tube, 
in which pins, needles, &c. are put, and 
carried in the pocket. | | 

PINCERS (S.) an inflrument tfed by ſeveral 


artificers/to dtax out nails, &c with, | 


faſhions; alſo to run a perſon through the 
body with a ſword ; alſo to wink with the 
eyes through weakneſs, or too much Tight, 


PI'NNACE (S.) a large boat or ſmall ſhip that 


goes both with ſails and oars, carrying three 
maſts, uſed principally to go up» rivers to 
fetch wood, water, &c. to the ſhip, to land 
ſoldiers, to ſcout up and down the coaſt, to 
get intelligence, &c. 

PINNACLE (S.) the top of a roof, or fpire 


of a church, temple, &c, that ends in a 


point. r 
PI'NNER (S.) one that follows the trade of 

making pins of braſs wire for womens uſe, 

fieſt introduced into England in Queen Eliza- 


beth"; reign; alſo a particulat fort of head- 
dreſs worn by women with long lappets to it. 
PINNING (S.) faſtening ſhutters, c. with 
wooden or iron pins, to prevent thieves, &c. 
coming in at the windows ; alſo the driving 
in pegs. to hold the joints of Hooring timbers 

degether 


* 
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P'I T 
of „ Ke alfo the faſtining of tiles upon 
_ + the of of a houſe, with ſmall wooden pegs 

or pins; alſo the putting on childrens or wo- 
- mens.c!oath# with ſmall pins made of braſs 
., wire, &c. | 1 | 
PINT (S.) a ſmall meaſure both for liquor 
and ſeeds, &c, being the one eighth part 
of'a gallon, or one fixty-fourth part of a 
_—_. 
PINTLE (S.) ſometimes means the (mall iron 
pin, ftays, or bolts, which on ſhip-board are 
X . to prevent their recoil- 
_ ing ; alſo the iron pins by which the rudder 
is hung to the ftern-poſt ; alſo a cant name 
for a man's yard. 
PIONIE'RS or PIONEE'RS (S.) thoſe la- 
bourers in an army, that are immediatly 
under the command and direction of the en- 
gineer, to level roads, caft up trenches, dig 
mines, &c. 
PI'OUS (A.) devout, god'y, religious, dutiful, 
loyal, &c. 
PIP (S.) a diſeaſe in Focvlt; allo a ſpot or 
mark upon cards, to diſtinguiſh the value or 
worth of one before another. 
PIPE (S.) an inſtrument applied to various uſes, 


and conſequently made of various forms and| 


Matter, ſome of wood, iron, ſtone, lead, &c. 
to convey water from one place to another; 
of clay, reeds, &c. to ſmoak tobacco thro', 


ſounds &c. alſo the name of a large veſſel to 
hold wine, brandy, &c. whoſe ſtated quan- 
tiiy is 126 gallons ; alſo the name of a great 
- > ad records, &c. kept in the court of 
Cba 
Pipe-Office, in which proper clerks make out 
© the leaſes of crown-lands, &c. 
PIPE (V.) to play upon the flute, hautboy, &c. 
. Alſo to cry. 7 
PIPER (S.) one who goes about the country 
playing upon a ſmail pipe, or muſical inſtru- 
© ment, the country-folks to dance after, 
cc, alſo s boy that cries, &c, cr one that 
ſmoaks tobacco through a pipe, &c. . 
r PKIN (S.) a ſmall earthen pot with a han- 
d to it, made on purpoſe to boil or heat 
_ things in over the fire. 
PFPPIN (S.) the name of various ſorts of plea- 
ſant eating- apples. 
PI'QUANT (A.) ſhary, biting, ſatyrical, re- 
ive, poinant, &c. 
Pik (S.) a grudge, anger, III- will againſt a 
perſon or thing. 
FROET (S.) the name of a game at cards; 
allo the name of a puniſhment uſed in the ar- 
my, fora crime committed by a horſeman, 
| which is executed by c auſing the offender to 
and on the point of a ſtake with one foot, 
_ whale the eontrary hand is tied up as high as 
can poſſibly reach, 
Ac (S.) robbing in ſhips upon the ſea, 
by forcibly taking away a part, or the whole 
of another's cargo, &c. among the Book-ſellers, 


ec. of wood, ivory, &c. to produce no 


, for which purpoſe there is the 


7 
— 


"x 
« 
PIR 
. great part of another man's book or 
„ 1 - ©), ie 
FRATE (S.) ſometimes means a T 
ſon, and ſometimes a ſhip with 7 
crew, &c. that goes about robbing or plun- 
dering any ſhip of any nation whatever they 
can maſter. * 
PIRA'TICAL (A.) like to, or after the man- 
ner of a pirate. 
PI'SCARY (S.) a market where fiſh are ſoll, 
| or a place where they are kept ; alſo a licence 
or privilege to fiſh ina river, pond, &c. 
PI'SCES (S.) in Affronomy, is the twelfth and 
laſt ſign in the 2odiack, in the ſouthern ſemi. 
circle, bordering on Arier; and by the Aro. 
lagers eſteemed wateriſh, cold, and moiſt; the 
houſe of Jupiter, and exaltation of Vans; 
repreſented on the globe by two fiſhes. 
PI'SMIRE (S.) a ſmall creature alluded to by 
Solomon in his Proverbs, upon account of its 
prudent laying up corn in ſummer for its win. 
ter provifion, ſometimes called an ant. 
PISS (S.) the ſtale or urine of man or beaſt. 
PISS (V.) to diſcharge nature, or empty the 
bladder of urine through the proper veſſels, 
PTI'SS-A-BED (S.) a plant commonly calle 
dandelion, that bears a yellow flower, that 
"BY upon a pretty ſtrong, large, and long 


PI'SS-POT (S.) the vulgar name fot tho 
veſſels that are kept in bed-chambers, &c, 
to urine in, and from thence called chambers 


ts. 

PISTOL (S.) the ſmalleſt ſort of fire-arm, 

carried ſometirhes on the ſaddle-bow, ſome- 

times ina girdle round the waiſt, ſometime 

in the pocket; &c. 

PISTOL (S,) a French er Spaniſh gold coin a+ 

bout 17 ſhillings value. 

PYSTON (S.) that part or member in Pan, 
Syringes, Cc. that works in the cavity of 

| the barrel or body, and by exactly fitting it; 

| when by the handle or liver it is lifted uy, 
it takes of the column of air above or be- 
hind it, and thereby cauſes the water to ri 
till it diſcharges itſelf at a proper hole, made 
for that purpoſe, as In pumps, or elſe retains 
it in tlie barrel, as in ſyringes, & c. and 
alſo forces the water out, when puſhed down 
again, &c, - 

PIT (S.) any hole, grave, &c. dug in tht 
earth for various purpoſes ; as, a ſaw pit, 2 
tanner's pit, Cc. ſometimes means a coal- 
mine, ſalt-mine, or oyſter-bed, they being 
called coal- pits, falt-pits, oyſter-pits, Tc. in 

| Scripaure, it ſometimes means the grave 
ſometimes hell, and ſometimes the dens 08 
hiding-places of wild-beafts,  &c. alſo the 
name for the mark that the ſmall pox leave 
ina perſon's ſkin, 

PIT (v.) a Phyfcal Term for the fon 
that are frequently made in the ſkin or 
of thoſe who have the ſmal-pox, and ſeveral 


other poRularly diſtorpers, 


whe tranſcribing or priuting the or a 
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F PTANCE omen ＋ refreſhment of | PI'TIFUL (A.) inclined to compaſiion, ten- 
5 food, Kc. allowance, &c. der- heatted, merciful, &c. alſo mean, buſe, 
, PITCH (S.) a fort of ſticky juice, or coarſe} ungenerous, &c; . ” 
4 gum drawn from fatty or bituminous woods, | PI'TILESS (A.) hard - hearted, without 
, ally pines and firs, by cleaving the tree | compaſſion, wretched, miſerable, without 
into ſmall portions or billets,” which being | friends, 
n put into a furnace with two openings, in one PTTTAN EE (S.) n allowance given to 
- of which the fire is put, the heat whereof | monks, ſtudents, Fer , &c, for 2 meal. 
, forces out the Juices, and rhrough the other | or quantity of victuals, that any one hall 
1 the liquor or pitch is gathered, the ſmoke} eat at one time; alſo ſhort commons, or a, 
deing very intenſe tinges it of the black co- part of a thing. F 
d Jour we commonly fee it; ſome affirm, that PIT (S.) that tendemeſs and concern that 
i. nur is the firſt tappings or rannings, and piteb] is excited in a human breaſt, at fering the 
a the laſt or worſt part; it is of excellent uſe] miſeries of our fellow-creatures, which break a 
* in many caſes phyßcally and mechanically, | out into kind, condoling expreflions, and 
; eſpecially in ſhip-building, &c. Pitch ac- | friendly, comfortable, and uſeful actions, 
ires different names, according to its dif- whereby the affliction, and miſcries of the 
by t rations,' colours, and qualities; unhappy languiſhers are reFeved, affuaged, 
its 28 it diſtils from the wood it is called barras, | and comforted ; this difpoſition of mind is 
. the fineſt of which is called galipot, and the | ſometimes called compaſſion, and ſometimes 
coaſer marbled barras; of the galipot is | mercy. 55 5 
made white, or burgundy pitch, when melted PI VO T (S.) ſometimes is called a foot or 
be with oil of turpentine; and alſo reſin, by } peg, and is that part of a ſpindle that reſts 
| - boiling it to a proper conſiſtence, and then] upon a plate of braſi, iron, &c, in clock- 
el making it into cakes; and when burnt and | work, and fo performs its revolutioos upom 
hat mixed with tar, it compoſes what is called | the tip or end thereof, which for durati- 
ng black or common piteb. In Architefure, ith on is commonly made in a conical form, 
is the particular angle the gable-end of 2 in order to firengthen it, like the peg of a, 
000 houſe is made to, and of courſe the whole] boy's top, &c. 
te, roof of the building. | PFZZLE (S.) in Beafts, is the inſtrument 
ers PITCH (V.) to daub or ſmear any thing over] of generation in the males ; and particu- 
with melted pitch, &c. alſo to fix or reſolve | larly applied to an ox's or bulls, 
ms upon any thing; alſo to reſt or throw down | account that after the creature is Kika, 
me⸗ any burden; alſo to fix or faſten in the] ſkinned, &c. that the griftly part thereof 
met ground, to chuſe a place to build or erect | being ſtretched are. dried, is kept as'a whip 
a tent, houſe, &c. upon, or inſtrument ef puniſhment for horſes, un- 
11 PI'TCHER (S.) an earthen- pot with an ear or] ruly boys, &c. b 
handle, to fetch drink, water, &c. in, ge- PLA CABLE (A.) that may be wrought nv-. 
m1, nerally ſpoken of the larger ſort. on, appeaſed, perſnaded, or overcome by rea- 
yo PITCH-FORK (S.) an iaſtrument uſed by | fon, intreaty, ſubmiſſion, &c. | 
git; farmers to load their hay, corn, &c. with, | PLACABILITY or PLA'CABLENESS({S.) 
| up, and by hoſtlers to clean their ſtables with, | a diſpoſition of mind that may be moved, 
de⸗ by carrying away the wet ſtraw, dung, &c.f overcome, perſuaded, appeaſed, e. 
5 Hit conſiſting of a wooden pole about five or fix PLA CARD or PLA” ART (S.) a term uſed 
made foot long, and about one inch diameter, and] by foreigners for a proclamation, edict, c. 
tains ſhod at one end with an iron flock, and two] ſet up in all publick places, by authority of 
" and or three large iron prongs or teeth. the government, whereby they forbid or 
down PI'TCH UPON (V.) to appoint a perſon or] command all their ſubjects to do or- ferbear 
time to do a buſineſs, Kc. ſomething therein expreſſed ; it is alſo uſed 
PITCHY (A.) clammy, fticky, like to, or] for a writing or inftrument of ſafe conduct 
daubed, ſmeared, &c. with ach. through the dominions of a prince ; formerly 
PI'TEOUS (A.) forry, mean, little worth, | it fignified a licence to hunt or ſhoot game, 
in a miſerable condition, that "deſerves and} that was otherwiſe forbid ; and ſometimes it 
2 | Inn and affiftance ; alſo a} — ornamental decorations of a cham- 
co de Or dif : -door, Ec. 
fition, i ab I * PLACE (S.) ſometimes means ſo much ſpace, 
PITH (S.) the narrow or inſide cf an ani- that a particular perſon or thing occupies or 
mal, tree, or plant ; alſo the ſubſtance or . takes up ; and ſometimes a particularapat- 
quinteſſence an argument, diſcourſe, ment, defigned for the putting or arraygning 
book, &c. - of particular things in, as books, arms, &c. 
PITTHINESS (S.) fullneſs of marrow or pith ; | or performing particuler buſineſs or offices in, 
alſo the nervouſneſs or ſtrength of a ſpeech, | as a church is called a pace of worſhip, the 
diſcourſe, or argument; 1 | Exchange the place ot trade, &c, ſometimes 
PI TIABLE or PI'TEOUS (A.) that deſerres} it means the bufinels or office th ta perſon is 
Pty, compaiſion, heip, & alliſtance. | a and to which a certam ieward is hoe 
1 nc 
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© a weak lace, Se. | 
V.) to put in order, or diſpoſe | 


PLACE 
of perſons and things, ſo as they may beſt | 


PLA FN or PLA'TFOUND(S.)in Build- | 


nice; 
FA TAR ISN (s.) the aRt of ftealng other 


PLA 
and ſo all ſervants are ſaid to be in or 


town, from whence it is c 


| a ſtrong or 


| 


{ings the ſeveral offices xequired of | 


mem. 
PEACKET (S.) the ſlit or open part of a wo- 
man's F. - 
PLAD'(S.) a particular fort of ſtriped ſtuff, 
much uſed by the Scots. 


* 


0g» is the cicling of a room, church, &c. 
. whether flat or circular; ſometimes lined 


with plaiſter, boards, &c. and ſometimes en- 


_ riched with paintings and other ornaments ; 
and ſometimes it means the ſoffit or bottom 
of the projecture of the larmier of the cor- 


mens copies, books, or works of learning, and 


a never. wrote. or underſtood one word of 


place; ſometimes it means a fortified | | 


Fand ane them for a perſon's own, who per- | 
a 


- 


PLA 
S uſed, i the 
meh vet eſpecially by the leſs knowing 


PLAFNNESS (S.) ſometimes means 


country, &c. without hills, &c, ' 


PLAIN-SATLING (S.) the art of noni. 


gation, according e the Gen ofthe phi 


rt. | 
PLAIN SCALE (S.] an excellent mathema- 
cal inftrument, furniſhed with a line of chords, 
- fines, tangents, &c. of various fizes, for many 
purpoſes, eſpecially navigation, &c. * 
PLAINT (S.) a mourning, bewailing, or com- 
plaining; and in Law, is the cauſe or reaſon 
why one perſon obtains the king's writ, or 
brings his action againſt another, 
PLAIN TABLE (S.) a mathematical inſtru- 
ment, purpoſely accommodated to the art of 
urveying land, Ke. 
PLAINTIFF (S.] one who finds fault with 


or complains of another z and in Law is the 


m. | | 
PLA'GIARY (S.) the thief or perſon that ſteals | term for the proſecutor, 


other mens Jabours, writings, or books, and 
em as his own. 


© publiſhes 62 
11.0 r 85 any fort of trouble, vexation, or 


. affliction: whatever 3 but particularly means} 


any univerſal, contagious, or peſtilent diſtem- 
per, that afflicts any particular country, city, 
e., and occaſions the inhabitants therecf to 
die in great numbers, and very ſpeedily. 
PLAGUE (V.) to trouble, torment, grieve, or 
afflict any body by. words or actions. * 
PLA GUV (A.) vexatious, very troubleſome, 
rie vous, or afflicti ve. 6 wad 
PLAICE. (S.). a fine, flat, fiſh, and which 
in ſome places are very large and broad. 


PLAIN. or PLANE (S.) mathematically means 


any extended flat . ſuperticies, of which there 

are great varieties, according to the particular 
+ branch iu whichit is mentioned, from whence 
-Helds that Have few or. no bills. are called 


+ plains, and. ſuch a Kingdom or country is þ 


called a lain county. 
PLAIN (A,) ſmooth, even, without any rug - 


gedne ſs 3 alſocloth, ſilk, pictures, &c. only, , 


uithout any ornament of flowers, laces, or 


; other embeliſhments; alſo haneſt, fincere, | 


” 
— a... He i ed. At. AE ct, 4 ht. * 


PLALSTER (S.] a medicine applied outwardly 
to the ſkin, ſpread or run when melted upon 
leather, paper, linen, &c, commonly made 
of oils, fats, &c. mixed with powders of 
gums, wax, &, according to what the ma+ 
lady may be, that it is applied to help ot 
cure, and therefore goes by various names, 
according to the compoſition or purpoſe de- 
ſigned for; alſo the mortar or compoſition 
ſpread upon the walls and ciclings. of ; 
STE AY _—_— 4 6a 
PLAIT (S.) a a garment, &c. 
PLAIT 0 J to double up, or lay in folds, a 
women do their head-cloths, ruffles, petti- 
LAN! (S.) > l, porple, or can 

; -) @ deſign, purpoſe, or contrivance 
after what manner any- thing ſhall be done, 
executed, or performed ; from whence the 
'  dravghts that architects make upon paper for 
the directing their buildings, are called plan, 
| © becauſe they proportiofhally contain the area 
| and diviſion of the intended ſtructure, accord 
| to the uſe, deſign, or ſituation thereof. 
PLANCHING (S.) in Carpentry, is laying or 
covering any room or place with boards for 


þ 


' hearty, one chat tells his ming without re- | 


r SERA 3 
PLAIN-CHA'RT (S.) a mag or chat, con- 


ſtructed upon the principle of the ear] *s..be- | 


that the degrees of latitude and lon- 

« Eitude. are equal to one another in all parts, 
Which is true only under the equatar, and 
© therefare they who follow the ule thereof in 
. Jong journeys towards eicher of the pcles, 
Will be ſure to commit great errors; yet ſuch 


ng extended ſquare or plane, and conſe- 
; JOY 


ü the flupidity of ſome, and the prevalence | 
custom wich others, that this chart is [till | 


= 
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NA 


floor, &c. C 
LANE (S.) any extended ſmooth ſurface; 
alſo the name of a carpenter's tool, with 
which he ſmooths or ſhaves off the rougha:k 
. 
PLANE (V.) to make boards, &c. eben, 
ſmooth, c. e e 
PLANE NUMBER (S.) in Arithmetich, & 
ſuch an one that is cohſidered as produced 
from the | multiplication of two others ce 
into another, as 16 may be conſidered id 
ariſe from 8 and 2, or 4 and 4 multi 
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PLA 


their oy 
do not a 
tween one another 


or circle, wherein they make their revolu- 


diſcovered nine other celeſtial 9 . 

reckon among the number of the pla- 
anc and call them guards, becauſe they re- 
ſemble'their 6fficers that accompany and fol- 
low them, five of which move about Saturn, 
and four about Fupiter, and theſe are called 


itſelf, the others receive the lights from 


17 him; aſtronomers compute that the Sun is 
0 166 times as big as the earth, Saturn 91, 
Jupiter 95, Mars much about the fize of 
n the earth, Feuus 5, part of it, Mercury 


2G part, and the Moon ; they pretend 
to ſay that the diſtances of the ſeveral planets 
from the earth, are as follows ; Sun 
1100,000 leagues, Mercury 167,000, the 
Moon 3 5,000,Yemrbg,,ooo, Mari1200,000, 
Jupiter $,000,000, Saturn 14, ooo, ooo; the 
Sun finiſhes his courſe in 365 days, and al- 
moſt 6 hours, the Mow in about 29, and a 
half, Mercury in about 6 months, Vena in 
about 18 months, Mart in 2 years, Jupiter 
in 12 years, and Saturn in 30 years. 

PLANUMETRY (S.) the art of meaſuring 
plain ſurfaces, commonly called ſurveying. 

PLA'NISHING (S.) the art of making or lay- 
ing plates of metal even, flat, and ſmooth, 
fit for the ſeveral artiſts that are to work 
upon them, whether they be ſilver · ſmiths, 
copper-ſmiths, engravers, &c. 

PLA'NISPHERE (S.) is the perſpective repre- 
ſentation of a ſphere or globe upon a plane or 
flat ſuperficies, according to the ſeveral laws 
or ſyſtems, that are eſpecially followed in de- 
ſeribing the ſeveral lines, circles, &c. that 
are drawn upon a celeſtial or terreſtrial globe, 
for the purpoſes of geography or aſtronomy ; 
and theſe are ſometimes called maps, charts 
or plani ſpbere. 

PLANK (S.) a long piece of timber ſawn about 
two inches thick, more or leſs, for various 
purpoſes both in building houſes and ſhips, 
and alſo for other mechanical purpoſes. _ 

PLA'NKING (S.) ſometimes means the tim- 
ber ſawn into long boards of proper thick- 
neſſes for floors, laying on thips fides, &c. 


ſhips, floors, &c, with planks. 


PLANETS (S.) are wandering ſtars, that have 
motion from eaſt to weſt, and 
ways keep the ſame diſtances be- 
as the fixed ftars do in 
the firmament, each of which have- the orb 


tion ; their number is ſeven, viz. Saturn, 
Fapiter, Mart, the Sun, Venus, Mercury, 
and the Mean; the latter aſtronomers have 


ſatellites ; the neareſt of Jupiter's attenders 
is found very uſeful in fixing the longitudes of 
places, by obſerving when it is eclipſed by the 
ſhadow of Fupiter ; the Stn is only light of 


and ſometimes the act of coveriag the ſide of 


PLANO CO'NVEX (s.] any thing that has | 
one fide turned, carved, ground, &c. round 
A Os and the other quite flat or 


PLA 

PLANT (S.) is the univerſal name for all 
papal bodies, whether trecs, ſhrubs, or 

$. 

PLANT (V.) to ſow or ſet the ſeed of trees, 
&c. alſo to raiſe a new colony of people by 
ſending proper perſons to reſide there, &c. 

PLANTAIN (S.) is an excellent vulnerary 
herb, and is uſeful alſo for internal maladies, 
ſuch as ſpitting of blood, running of the reins, 
involuntary urine, &c. and when outwardly 
applied cleanſes and heals ulcers, allays or 
takes away inflammations, &c. the juice by 
itſelf, or mixed with the juice of lemons, is 
an excellent dĩiuretick. 

PLANTA TION (S.) ſometimes means à co- 
lony of people ſent out of one nation to ſettle 
in another, where no people, or but few na- 
tive inhabitants are ; and ſometimes it means 
only a field, garden, or | ſpot of ground im- 
proved by culture and tillage, to produce any 

particular fort of commodity ; and this eſpe- 
cially in a new colony. | 

PLA'NTER (S.) one that manures batreh or 
waſte ground, and ſows ſeed, or puts plants 
into it in order to improve it, ,and raiſe 
ſome particular grain, trees, &c. in it, and 
this eſpecially conſidered 28 done in a wild 
country by a new colony. 8 

PLA'NTING (s.) the act of ſetting plants, 
ſowing ſeed, & c. ſometimes it means putting 
or placing cannon, ſo as to defend a paſs, fors 
treſs, &c, or ſoldiers, &c. to lie in wait fot 
the enemy, to ſurprize, ot hinder them 
from paſſing a long a particular way, or pers 
forming any de ſign or enterprize they intend- 
ed ; in ArchiteFure, it is the placing the firſt 

| courſe of ſolid ſtones on the maſonry of the 
foundation laid level with all poſſible exact 
neſs. 

Imperfe# PLANTS (S.) any that trally do, ot 

| at leaſt appear to want both flowers and ſeed, 

as muſhrooms, moſſes, ſea-weed, &c. 

PLASH (S.) a puddle or place filled with ſtand - 

| Ing water, bat not deep. 

PLASH (V.) vulgarly called to ſplaſh, is to daſh 
the water ſo with the foot or otherwiſe, as to 
make it fly over or upon a perſon in great 
quantities of ſmall drops or parts. 

PLA*'SHING (S.) in Huſbandry, is 4 cortup- 
tion of plaiting, bending, or interweaving the 
boughs or green withs in hedges, fo as to 
ſtrengthen them. 

PLA'SHY (A.) full of , puddles, or ſhallow 
ſtanding waters. 

PLA'STER or PLATSTER (S.) mortar, &. 
made up fit for covering walls, cielings, &c. 
alſo ſalve ſpread upon cloth, leather, &c. to 
cover and heal a wound or fore, 

PLA'STER or PLATSTER (V.) to daub 
or ſmear a wall, &c, over with mortar, 
Kc. alſo to cover a wound, fore, &c, 
with ſome thing ſpread upon cloth, leather, + 
&c. 

PLA'STER-OF-PARITS (S.) a particular fort 
of foflil-ftone, ſamewhat of the nature of 

4 M 3 line 
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PLA 


-  Keng, and uſed by the Figure malert in mould-, 9 {S.) the philoſophical or mory 


ing, making ſtatues, &c. 
PLA'STICK VIRTUE or POWER (S.) the 
power of forming or making any thing j and 
by the philoſophers is applied to the virtue 
or power of generation, either of animals, 
plants, &c. 
« PLAT G.) in a —_ is a flat rope made of 
© Tope-yarn, to keep the cable from galling, and 
to covet the flocks of the anchor, to keep the 
_  fore-ſheet from galling againſt it; ſometimes 
it means a ſmall piece of ground laid out for 
a garden ; and ſometimes ruſhes, &c. wove 
together, to be laid on floors, &c. to keep 
the houſe clean in wet weather, 
AT (V.) to weave matting, &c. 
PLAT-BA'ND (S.) in Archiefure, is any 


PLATOON or P 


opinions of Plato, many of 

which are r to-have been drawa frm 

the ſcriptures -immediatly, eſpecially from 
the book of Geneſis, 


PLA'TONIST (S.) a. follower or profeſſor o 


3 Plato. 

OTON (S.) in n 4 
my, is a ſmall, ſquare body of muſſceteen, 
ſuch as is uſed to be drawn. out of a battalion 
of foot, when they form the hollow ſquare 
to ſtrengthen the angles, 

PLA'TTER (S.) a broad wooden diſh, or 
ſhallow bowl, uſed by Cooks to take up meat, 
puddings, &c. out of cauldrons ; alſo to put 
bread in and cut it, to ſave the crumbs from 
falling upon the floor. | 


_ ſquare moulding, whoſe height exceeds its \PLA"TTER-FACED (A.) one with a ven 


re ; and ſometimes means only, the 
ſts or fillets between the flutings of columns; 
with the Gardeners, it is a border or bed of 
flowers, or a border along a wall or the fide 
a parterre, | 
PLATE (S.) ſometimes means a ſmall diſh 
made of metal, earth, &c. for people to eat 
their viQtuals out of; and ſometimes it means 
all ſorts of filver veſſels, whether pots, bowls, 
cups, ſpoons, diſhes, &c. that a nobleman or 
gentleman has both for uſe and grandeur. 
 PLA'TED (A.) covered over with thin metal, 
whether gold, ſilver, copper, &c. 
PLATFORM (S.) a draught or deſign of any 
_ thing, nr 95g" of a building; alſo a row of 
beams which ſupport the timber-work of a 
roof ; alſo a fort of terraſs- walk upon the top 
of a building; and in War, is a plain place 
prepared on the ramparts to erect a battery of 
cannon upon; in a Ship, it is what is alſo 
called the orlope, where the wounded men 
are taken care of. 
FPLATO NICK (A.) any thing like to, or 
after the manners or opinions of Plato the 
philoſopher. 

PLATO NICK BODIES (S.] are five regular 
geometrical bodies or ſolids, terminated on 
all ſides by equal planes, and whoſe ſolid an- 
gles are allo equal, viz, the cube, the pyra- 
mid or tetrahedron, the octahedron, the do- 
decahedron, and the icofihedron, 

PLATO'NICK LOVE (s.) a pure intellectual 
love or ſpiritual affection, tubfiſting between 

ßperſons of the ſame or a different ſex, free 
ow all 1119 pag and inclinations of 

" fruition, intereſt, or advan regarding 
only the bezuties of the nes 


2 


broad hard-featur'd face. 

PLAU'SIBLE (A.) ſomething that appears to 
be probable, likely, fair, juſt, or deſerving 

of ſacceſs and praiſe. 


PLAU'SIBLEN ESSor PLAUSIBILITY (8.) 


the appearance or probability of ſucceſs, the 
likelihood that a thing is honeft, fair and 


PLAY (S.) a ceſſation from common ordinary 
labour, and diverting one's ſelf at ſome ſport 
or recreation, as bowls, &c. alſo the repre- 
ſentation of an hiſtory, &c. upon a ſtage by 
proper perſons, who are habited as the nature 


of the things requires, and dialogues 
eee N 


as they repreſent. 

PLAY (V.) to ſport or divert one's ſelf u 
ſome game or recreation. 

PLAY*'-DAY (S.) 2 5 . or * * 

ublick rejoicing, e 7 e 0 
1 allowed cha- Bey to leave their bookt, 
and divert theqſelves with innocent diver- 
ſions, for the exerciſe of their bodies, and re- 
creation of their minds. "FAD 

PLAY'ER (S.) is ſometimesunderſtood to fig- 
nify one who repreſents upon a ſtage a king, 
or other perſonage, according as the ſubjett 
requires ; and ſometimes one who is a party 
in a ſport Or game. 

PLAYS (S.) by this term the ancients under- 
ſtood all manner of diverfions whatever; thoſe 
that were performed with ſcenes, &c. as ours 
now are, were of four ſorts, viz. tragedy, 
comedy, ſatyr, and farce, which began at 
Rome about the 539th year of the city; thok 
inſtituted in honour of Apollo, were occaſioned 
by the writing of Marcus the ſoothlayer, 


PLAT O'NICK YEAR (S.] is that period of | who aſſured them that Apollo, in return for 


time that the equinoxes take to fin'ſh their 
revolution, at the end of which the ſtars and 
conſtellations have the ſame place with re- 
gard to the equinoxes, that they had at fiſt ; 
Hebo ſays, this year or period requires 25816 
common years tocompleat it, Riciolgs 25920, 
and Caffini 24800, at the end of which — 
imaꝑined there would be a total and natural 


the hcnour, would overthrow their enemies; 
at this ſolemnity there was an ox and two 
goats ſacrificed, the latter of which had cher 
horns gilt, and the people attended with 
crowns on their, heads ; the ceremony begu 
by a pompous procefſion of the images of the 
gods and the ſtatues of the mot illuſtrious 


1@novatien of the whole creation. ; | 


the cucus in theis coaches which ay 


perſons, the Roman ladies making the tour i 
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times drawn by elephants ; there were many 


of plays, ſome called Trojan plays, con- 
— , reces- and exerciſes of the 


th, under a proper head or captain, 


PLA 
animated the ſoldiers, and diverted the ſyes : 
tators with the ſound of many- flutes, &c. 
| Befides theſe there were many others inſti 
tiutedi in r of ſome deity by an actor 


Yrereia the utmoſt dexterity was praftiſed of | upon a ſtage. 


turning and counter - marching, & c. according 


to the watlike diſcipline of thoſe times; the 


of Ceret were inſtitu ted to pleaſe the la- 
dies, who from the 12th to the 2oth of - 


PLEA (S.) a reaſon or excuſe. for doing or for- 
bearing ſomething 3 and in Law, is what 
either the plaintiff or defendants alledge for 
themſelves in court. 


were clad in white, and, in imitation of | Foreign PLEA (S.) is ſuch matter that is pro- 
— 


goddeſs, went with a torch in their 
hands, as if in ſearch of her daughter pro- 

ne; the men were alſo clad in white 
robes, and many different exerciſes were per- 
formed in the circus 3 the plays of the capi- 
toline were alſo another ſort of ſalemn horſe - 
races, wreſtlings, c. here were alſo con- 
certs of muſick performed by the beſt maſ- 
ters, rehearſals of poems, and other trials of 
wit, by the beſt poets and orators z thoſe 
who came off conquerors had branches of 
palm and crowns dreſſed up with ribands ; 
the plays of the circus were called the grand 
or chief plays or ſports, as being the moſt an- 
cient, and performed with the greateft pomp 
and charge, which conſiſted of boxing with 


the g&ftus, which were lets plated with 


iron, or with ſwords, clubs, lances, or jave- 
lins, to which were added fencing, and fight- 
ing with wild beaſts, which laſt two ſporty 
were performed by none but ſlaves, upon ac- 
count of the danger ; there were alſo races 
in chariots, leaping on the level ground, alſo 
from an aſcent downwards, or from a deſcent 
upwards, playing with quoits, bows, &c. 
and all the ways of fighting at a diſtance, 


duced as evidence in one court, that may be 
tried or diſputed in another, 

PLEAD (V.) to excuſe, defend, alledge, or 
bring ſomething in mitigation, or abatement 
of an accuſation. 

PLEA'DER {S.) one who makes it his bufineſs 

to defend or excuſe perſons in courts of judi- 
cature, commonly called a counſellor or bar- 

rifter at law; alſo any one that intercedes in 
the behalf of another, either to prove his in- 
nocence, or to mitigate his crime. | 

PLEA DING (S.) in Law, is putting in an 

allegation, and ſupporting it with evis 

_ alſo excuſing or defending a perſon or 
Ng- 

Common PLEAS (S.) are the allegations of fuits + 

mooring had between common pers 


Pleas of the Crown, are thoſe ſuits that are 
in the king's name for offences committed 
againſt his crown anddignity. "4 

Clerk of rhe Pleas, is an officer in the £x- 
cheguer, that has an office, wherein all che 
officers of that court ought to ſue, and be 
+ ſued upon any action whatever. | 
PLEA'SANT(A.) agreeable or diverting to the 


horſe-racing, chariot-fighting, and naval en - ſenſes, good-humoured, open, or free, 


gagements ; the plays of Flora were ſo offen- 
five, that they were forced to be put down, 
common women appearing publickly naked, 
and in the night-time ran about with links 
in their hands, dancing in laſcivious poſtures 
to the ſound of muſical inſtruments, and 
fioging immodeſt ſongs 3 the Funeral Plays, 
were ſports in honour of the dead, and to ſa- 
tisfy their ghoſts, conſiſting of prize-fight- 
ings at or near the funeral pile, which was 
introduced inſtead of ſacrificing ſlaves to the 
ghoſts of the deceaſed ; at the Megalc/ian 
— which were inftituted in honour of 
Oele, the mother of the gods, the Roman 
ladies danced before the altar of the goddeſs} 
and then feaſted with great frugality and mo- 

deſty ; the magiſtrates celebrated this 
in their purple robes, and the ſlaves were-not 
permitted to be preſent; in the Pyrrbick 
Plays, the young ſoldiers armed with ſwords| 
and bucklers made of box · tree, took ſeveral}. 
turns in dancing and made divers motions, 
which repreſented the different charges of 


PLEA'SANTNESS{(S.) delightfulneſs, agree- 
ableneſs, open-heartedneſs, &c. 
PLEA'SANTRY (S.) joking, merry, free 

converſation. ' { 
PLEASE (V.) to fatisfy or give content to 
a perfon, to humour or do what another 
defires | 


PLEA'SING (A.) any thing that is delightful 
or ſatisfattory, 

PLEA'SINGNESS (S.) of a delightful or ſ 
tistactory quality or nature. W 
PLEA'SURABLE (A.) delightful; agreea« 
ble, &c. i 
PLEASURE (S.) any thing that excites the 
paſſions of joy, delight, or ſatisfaction in the 
mind. 4 


fea&] PLA'SURE (V.) to oblige or comply with 


the humour, defire, or requeſt of an» 
other, &c. . -- 
PLEBE'IAN (A.) ſomething that belongs to 
the lower, or lefs cultivate claſs of people. 
PLEDGE: (V.) to pawn, or leave ſomething 
in the hands or poſſeſſion of another, for tho 


x 


batalions 3 they alſo exhibited, by their gef. performance of ſome covenant, or the poy- 


tures all the full duties of ſoldiers in war, 
how an enemy ought to be attacked, a ſword 
managed in combat, à dart thrown and an 


% 


ment of a ſum of money; alſo to drink by 
way of anſwer to another, that paid his re- 


pf to * | 
PLEDGE 8.) apy thing left to the * 


arow ther, during which the muſick . 


| 
| 
| 


 PLE/DGET or PLE'GET (S.) in Surgery, is 


 PLE'NIPO or PLENIPOTENRIARY ($) 


i 


* vf another, as a fecurity for the . nc 
of ſome contract. 15 


a tent to put into a wound, being firſt dipped 
in hot ſalve; or a flat rag made up to put 
upon the orifice of a vein after letting blood. 
PLET'ADES (S.) the poets name for the ſeven 
ſtars ypon the breaſt of the fign Taurus, 
whom they have feigned to be the daughters 
of Atlas and Pleione, and ſoy that Jupiter 
placed them in the heavens ; at their riſing it 
is frequent for ſtorms to riſe, and great rains 
- to fall, which is about the vernal equinox. 
PLE'NARY (A.) full, perfect, compleat, of 
abſolute power or authority to do any thing. 


an embaſſador or perſons inſtructed and au- 


thorized to treat of, and conclude a treaty, or | 


other publick affair, for a prince, ſtate, or 
kingdom 


PLE'NIST (8.) the name of a philoſopher that 


maintains there is in nature no vacuum. 
PLE'NITUDE (S.) fullnef, abundance, more | 
than enough. 
PLE'NTEQUS (A.) fruitful, abounding in 


quantity. | 

PLE'NTEOUSNESS, PLE'NTIFULNESS, 
or PLENTY (S.) great abundance of any 
thing, eſpecially applied to corn, c. for the 
ſupport of man's lite and health. 

E.ON ASM (S.) a rhetorical figure, where · 
by more words are uſed to expreſs an action 
than is abſolutely neceſſary, or reiteration of 
the matter, thereby to cauſe it to have a 
grater influence upon the hearers than it 
otherwiſe would have, | 

PLE'THORY (S.) in Phy/ich, is when a per- 
fon has more gocd blood in his veins than is 
neceſſary, whereby they are over · ſtretched, 
or ſometimes burit. 

PI. EV RISV (S.) a diſeaſe that ariſes from an 

- inflammation of the membrane called pleura, 
or that which incloſes the breaft and its en- 
trails, atended with a continual fever,. and 
ſKiches in the ſides, difficulty of breathing, 
and ſometimes ſpitting of blood. | 

PLYABLE or PLTANT (A.) limber, or eaſy 
to be wrapped round the finger, &c- alſo of a 
gentle or compliable nature or diſpoſition. | 

PLI'ABLENESS or PLYANTNESS (S.) the 
condition of any thing that is eaſily bent, &c. 

PLIGHT (s.) the tate or condition of any 
perſon or thing, 

HT (V.) to give or aſſure one's pro- 

miſe or word, for the performance of any | 


"2:4 HIER 
PLEMQUTH (s.) in Devonſpire, fitvated up- 
on the mouth of the Pune, between two 
large inlets of the ſea, in the bottom of a 
large bay, which is encompaſſed with hills, 
and the ſhore is ſteep and rocky, but the an- 
-  chorage good; at the entrance is u large rock, 
which has been fatal to many ſhips ; its now 
won very large and populous (tho about two 
wo 2 


* 


. 


* 
— = 


centuries ag it was only an | 


markets wee 


and the reuts of the ſhambles, all which ts 


PLI'MPTON(S.) in Devonſbire fituated m1 


PLINTH or PLINT (S:) in Architefure, v1 


PLOD (V.) to go on in one conſtant road, 


PLO 


village inhabited only by fiſhermen) this wat 
effected principally by the means of its com. 
modious and fafe haven, which admits ſhips 
of the largeſt burden without ſtriking fal; 
the ſtreets are very compact, and well vn. 
tered, having freſh water brought to it feren 
miles; at the diſſolution of abbeys, &c. king 
Henry VIII. ſold the patronage of the church 
and the lordſhip of the borough, to the cr. 
poration ; the remarkables of this town ar, 
1. The caſtles and forts, which king Churl; 
IE. turned into the modern form, and may; 
it into a ſtrong citadel, which is commonly 
gariſon'd with two companies of ſoldiers, un- 
der the command of a governor and lieute. 
nant, and "contains a large magazine, fire 
regular baſtions, and 165 guns ; but the 
town's greateſt ſecurity are the forts about 
the entrance of the harbour, wherein are:. 
bout 100 guns more> 2. The dock, which 
is near two miles off the citadel, which # 
made exceedingly commodious for building 
and repairing large ſhips, and allo excerdin 
pleaſant to look on and walk in. 3. Tes 
very fine and large churches, with good x- 
venues affixed to them. The goverament « 
the torporation conſiſts of a mayor, 12 l. 
dermen, and 20 common: council- men; they 
have alſo a recorder and town-clerk ; when 
new mayor is to be choſe, the acting mayer, 
and the aldermen, ele& two perſons, why 
are called alfurers, and the common-conrel 
chuſe two more; theſe four appoint a jury d 
36, who ele& the new mayor; the ach 
mayor and his predeceſſor, and the two &- 
nior aldermen, are always juſtices of the 
peace; they ſend two members to parli- 
ment, who are choſe by the free-men ani 
free-holders of the borough ; here are thre 
„ vin. on Monday, Thur 
day and Saturday, the toll of which, and ofthe 
corn, yearn, &c. alſo the profit of the mill 


Sr ers fot 


«8 


gether are now very conſiderable, belong 
to the corporation, but are farmed for 16a. 
per annum, and that applied to the maints 
nance of the mayor's kitchen; diftant from 
London 184 computed, and 215 meal 
miles. 


branch of the Plim, a borough-town, tht 
is pretty populous, and ſends two memben u 
parliament z its market is weekly on Satur 
day; diſtant from London 180 computed, wi 
220 meaſured miles. 


uare, flat member, and is what ſome 
foundation of a column z alſo two * 
three rows of bricks projecting from i 
plan of a wall, or any flat, high mould 


threſh, or firive earneſtly to accomplib 1 dr t 
thing to fiudy hard. oo 
rr. 


NT ALL 
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PLO'DDING (S.) always being at work, or 
thinking _ — 5 of buſineſs. 
PLOT (S.) a conſpiracy againſt a king, prince, 
or ſtate ; alſo the \defign carried on, or the 
ſubje&t of a play 3 alſo a piece of ground de- 
figned for a building or a garden; alſo the 
draught or ſurvey ot lang, or buildings. 
PLOT (V.) to conſpite, contrive, afſemble, or 
do any thing againſt the life, perſon, or dig 
nity of a King or prince, or "againſt the in- 
tereſt or regular government of a ſtate, or 
kingdom; alſo to lay down the out- lines of a 
field or eſtate, according to its true ſituation 
28 ſpirator or traitor 
J conſpira a- 
N life of a king c. or ſubverter of 
the eſtabliſhed laws and government of any 


fate, 

PLO'VER (S.) an eatable fow!, ſomewhat 
larger than a pigeun. 

PLOUGH or PLOW (S.) the inftrument 
wherewith farmers breaks up the ground, in 
order to ſow their ſeed or grain; alſo an en- 
gine wherewith book · binders cut their leaves 
or edges of their books: ſmooth. 

PLOU'GHING (S.) ſometimes fignifies break 

ing or turning up the ground with a p'ough ; 

and ſometimes failing or through the 
water in a ſhip. 

PLOU'GHMAN (S.] one who works with, 

diretts, or keeps a plow in order, ſo that the 

horſes or Qxen may gu along regularly, 

PLUCK (V.) to draw. or take away by force, 
or with a ſudden twitch, 

PLUCK (S.) a ſudden twitch or pull; alſo the 

eatable part of the entrails of a calf, ſheep, 

&c. — as the heart, lights, and liver, all 

er. 

PLUG (S.) any thing drove into a water · pipe, 

to ſtop the water from flowing out when it is 

not wanted. 

PLUM or PLUMB (S.) any pulpy or fleſhy 

fruit, that contains only one ſeed or kernel, 

incloſed in a hard ſhell, vulgarly called a 

ſtone, ſuch as damſons, bullace, apricoats, 

peaches, &c- alſo raifins, currants, Ac. go by 
this name, 

PLU'MAGE (S.) the feathers of any fowl; 

alſo a bunch or parcel of long feathers tied up 

together for ornaments. 

PLUMBER or PLU'MMER (s.) one who 

makes pipes for water, &c. covers houſes or 

2 or does apy other ſort of work in 


PLU'MBERY (s.) the work or trade of the 
plumber, ſuch as making leaden pipes or ciſ- 
terns for water; alſo the - work-houſe where 
they caſt or prepare their work. 

FLUMBET or PLU'MMET (S.) ſometimes 
uſed ſor the inſtiument or lead uſed in 
plumbing a wall, ſounding a river, &c. and 


vriting- maſters uſe to rule lines in the books 
ar the young ſcholars with, to keep their 
Wag draisht or eren. 


lometiraes for 'a ſmall, leaden inftrumenc | 


PLU 

PLU'MBING. (S.) trying whether a wall, e 
is built upright or prepeadicular by an inſtru- 
ment for that AS. 

PLUMB-LINE (S.) a line fixed in a firaight 
iule or level, with a piece of lead tied to the 
end of it to draw it firaight, to ſee or try 
whether a wall, &c. is built ſtraight or per · 
pendicular. | 

PLUMB-TREE (S.) any. tree that bears 
plumbs, of which there,are great variety, 

PUME (S.) a bunch or pazcel of feathers, 
commonly oftriches, made up to be worn as 
ornaments, ſometimes to men, &c, and 
ſametimes to coaches, horſes, hearſes, &c. 

PLUME. (V.) to pull off the feathers from 
any bird, &c. 

PLU"MING (S.) ſometimes means a hawk's 

ſtripping or pulling off the feathers of a fowl 

which he hath caught; and ſometimes a per- 
ſon's priding, boaſting, or bragging of 

us advantage that is, or may be ex | 

rom a perſon or thing. | 

PLUMP (A.) fleſhy, round and full. bl ben 

PLU'MPNESS (S.) the condition of a perſon 
oder creature that is full of fleſh, fat and 
jolly. 

PLU'NDER (V.) to rob, ſpoil, or take away 

by violence, what is the property of another, 

as ſoldiers do from thei of towns 
or cities they have conquered. 

PLU'NDER (S.) any fort of goods or ſpoif 

taken by war from an enemy. 

PLU"NDERER (S.) one who openly robs, or 
violently takes away another perſon's goods us 
property, eſpecially in war. 

PLUNGE (V.) to jump, throw, or dip a per- 
ſon over head in the water, or haſtily and 
raſhly to run one's ſelf or another into trou- 
ble, danger, &c. 

PLUNGE (S.) any ſort of trouble, difficulty, 
vexation, grief, or affliction. 

PLU'RAL (A.) more than one, of or belongs 
ing to a great many. "2 

PLU'RALIST (S.) a Law Term for a clergy» 

man that has ſeveral livings at one time. 

PLURA'LITY (S.) means univerſally many 

things of one ſort or kind, or elſe only two 

or more ſpiritual livings in the poſſeſſion, and 
of one perſon, rector, an 


PLUS (S.) the name of an algebraick affirma- 
tive character ¶ and is the Latin ward tow 
the quantity more, univerſally, 

PLUSH (S.) a fort of manufaQture in imitation 

| of velvet, ſaving that it is ſometimes made of 
hair; and with thF'Botanifts, it is the thru 
in the middle of roſes, anemonies, &c. 

PLU'TO (S.) bythe Poets faid to be 
the fon of Saturn, and brother to Ju- 
piter and Neptune, to whom the dominion of 
hell was given as his portion, heaven and the 
ſea being given to his brothers; 3 
ſented in a chariot drawn by four black 
horſes, with a bunch of keys in his hand, 

| intimating that be had the command of — 

f ey 


— 


| 


| 


* 
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- ey. of death, that the horſes ran through 


© the four ages of men ; he iy ſaid to have 

ra viſned Proſerpine the daughter of Ceres, 
und to be the ' firſt inſtitutor of funeral 
- folemnities 3 he is ſometimes confounded 
With Plaus, who is the god of riches, becauſe 


de had mines in Epiras, from whenge be 


got much wealth ; he is repreſented lame 
' when he comes towards a perſon, but with 
wings, that enable him to fly away very 
+ fiſt, to intimate the difficulty that mor- 
tab have in getting riches, and how eaſily 
- they may loſe them; he is alſo ſaid to be 
blind, upon * "ou A his gifts 
- wftener upon t 5 neglefting 
the moſt meritorious. | 
PLY (V.) to wait or ſtand at a common or ap- 
pointed place to get buſineſs, as a waterman 
dt publick ſtairs, porters at ſettled benches, 
© coachmen and earmen at flationed plying- 
places ; alſo yo be very diligent in buſineſs, or 
ſtudious in learning. , 
LY ERS (S.) ſometimes means 2 ſmall pair 
of nippers or tongs, uſed by clock-makers 


and other; artificers; ſometimes perſons that 


wait for employ in their honeſt callings, as 
watermen, coachmen, carmen, porters, &c, 
and ſometimes thoſe vicious perſons or whores 
that either walk the ſtreets, or attend bawdy- 
houſes, &c. 
PLY'ING (S.) yielding, bending, giving way, 
or wrapping ea ſily round a thing; alſo wait- 
ng or attending at a common ſtand or place 
- for employment, as watermen, hackney- 
coachmen, carmen and porters do; aiſo the 
- earneſt and diligent application that any per- 
Wu makes to any thing; alſo the continual- 
I fopplying a perſon or engine with li- 
or, &c. 
PNEUMA'FTIC ENGINE (s.) an inſtru- 
ment commonly called an air- pump, uſed to 
* i ſhew the ſeveral properties of the air. 
PNEUMA'TICS (S.] the doQrine and ex- 
periments of the gravitation and preſſure of 
elaſtick and compreſſible fluids, eſpecially the 
dir; among the School Divines,' it is the doc- 
tꝛrine of ſpirits,” as God, angels, mens ſouls, 
ec. called alſo Pneuma ; ; | 
PNEUMQFNICKS - (S.) any fort of medi- 
eines that help, prevent, or cure diſeaſes 
of the longs, or belp free reſpiration or 
© breathing, | | 
POACH (S.) a clandeſtine and illegal method 
of killing the game, ſuch as hares, par- 
-.. tridges, &c. alto a particular method of dreſ- 
fing eggs, by breaking them into a ſpoon, | 
nnd juſt heating them through. 
» POA'CHER (S.) one that practiſes illegal me- 
tdhbods to catch or deſtroy the game. | 
Fock (8.] way mean either the purulent 
= _— gg Som ſuch ſcab leaves inthe fleſh 
after the ſmall. ſwine-pox, and other 
„ > > pe HIS cane 
F&CCKET (S.) a purſe, or little bag, uſually 


P O 
money, watches, or other neceſſarles 
! them 3 allo the quantity of half « — 
PO'CKETTING (S.) putting any 


into one's pocket 3 alſo the applyi 
Gig dee private uſe that ben u. 


publick. . | 

PQ'CKINESS (S.) the ftate or condition that 
any. perſon's body is in, that has the por or 
ſoul diſeaſe, occafioned by impure copulation 
with perſons that bave the diſeaſe called the 
French pox. | 

PO'CKLING FON (S) inthe Zo - Riding 
Yorkfſoire ; the market — on — 
day ; diſtant from London 152 computed, 
and 183 meaſured miles, 

POCKY or PO'CRIFIED (A.) tainted or of. 
fitted with the diſtemper called the pox, 
POCO ( A.) a Muſical Term, ſignifying dic. 
| — or 1. the word to which it © 

joined m T lels, as allegro is ſome. 
what 12 8 
POD (S.) the huſk or ſhell of any fort of 
as of peaſe, beans, &c. N pal 
PO'DAGRA (S.) the gout in the feet. 
* (S.) thoſe. people that gather peiſ, 
Ec. 


, 

POEM (S.) a piece compoſed in verſe, or ac- 
cording to the rules or laws of poetry. 

PO'ESY or PO'ETRY (S.) the art of com- 
poſing in verſe, according to the nature of the 

| language uſed, and the beſt rules and unge 
of thote that have exerciſed themſelves n 
this way of writing, 

PO'ET (S.) a man that writes any thing valu- 
able in verſe. | 

POETA'STER (S.) a pretender to rhimes, but 
one who is wholly unacquainted with the hun 
or true nature of poetry. 


POET ESS (&) a the or woman poet. 
PO'ETICK, or POE"TICAL (A.) after the 
manner, or according to the rules or laws 
of poetry; in compoſitions for the tage, 
when each party is rewarded or puniſhel 
as the, crimes or virtues they have cum- 
—_ 7 practiſed deſerve, 3 pre. 
tical juſtice; in Aſtronomy, the poets matt 
three forts of 1 2 a of the ſtars 
as they ſtood related to the ſun, which 
they called coſmical, acromical, and beliacal; 
which ſee, ©, | 
POVNANT (A.) ſharp, tart, biting, fatyri 
cal, witty, cunn K. 
POI'NARD (S.] a ſharp- pointed ſword et 
dagger. ; 
POINT (S.) mathematically, is the beginning 
or termination of a line, and conſequent) 
, cannot be divided; in common, the ſharp end 
of any thing, as of a needle, pin, &c. 
called the pint ; alſo the matter or fobjet 
upon which any debate is made, or arts 
| alſo an old-faſhioned fort of lace ufed by s. 
men for various purpoſes, &c. alſo the w 
inſtant or moment of time a thing is cnt 


d& in peoples garments, to put in or carry 
( 1 


* 


in ; it isalſo uſed i many parts of the 14. 
IE | #0009" — 
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00 


uatichs, as in Aſtronomy, Geography, 2nd 
- avigation 3 the four cardinal - pgjnes are 
the north, eaſt, weſt and ſouth 3 fo the 
. folftitial points are thoſe in which the e- 
ing . 
quator and ecliptick interſect, called the 
— north and ſouth points ; and the interſecti- 
ons of the horigon with the prime vertical, 
hat called the eaſt and weſt points; ſo in Per- 
r ſpefive, the point of fight, diſtance, and 
— contingence, &c. are what regulate the whole 
POINT (v.) to direct to a matter or perſon, 
g of either with the finger, &c. or by words ; alſo 
* to make proper ſtops in periods or ſentences, 
ted, in a piece of writing, &c. in the Hebrew 
Language, it is to make certain marks that 
4. ſupply, or ſtand for vowels ; great diſputes 
have been made among the learned about the 
nd. antiquity of them. | 
it is FOINT-BLA'NK (s.) in Gunnery, is the ſhot 
we of a piece of ordnance ina or 
horizontal line, without finking or raiſing 
all, the muzzle, whoſe greateſt range in common 
pieces is not above 180 paces ; in wulgar 
Speech, it is the plain, downright, poſitive 
* aſſertion of any thing z a point in Heraldry, 
* is when two piles are borne in a coat of arms, 
16 ſo as to have their points meet together in 
ſome part of the eſeuteheon. 
am- orsk (v.) to weigh with the hand, to pro- 
\ the portion, or make weights eq 
lage POISON (S.) a deſtructive quality inhering 
r. either in the juices of an animal, an herb, 
or a tree, &c. or in the compoſition of a mi- 
hi neral, &c. which renders it mortal to thoſe 
who take it, eſpecially in con ble quan- 
s, but tites ; there are certain poiſons that affect 
bn man in the moſt dreadful manner, and at 
| the ſame time are perfe&t anodynes to other 
animals, as mandragora kills men, and feeds 
« hogs ; and hemlock, though a very deadly 
1 weed to man, is as ſalutary to goats, buſtards, 
hug ke. and ſo of many others, 
riſe) WP 01 SON (V.) to give a perſori a doſe of 
com- a deadly compoſition, or to mix or infuſe 
d pee. the like into wells, ſprings, &c, to hurt 
with thoſe who drink thereof 3 alſo to inſti] 


bad principles into a perſon, and ſpail his 
morals, &c. 

VISONOUS (A.) mixed with, or of the 
ature of poiſon, hurtful, deadly, deſtruc- 
tive, 

VISONOUSNESS (S.) the nature or qua- 
lity of any thing that is deſtructive to the 
health, life, or well-being of any perſon 


or ſtate, 


inning | 

— er (S.) a bag, pocket, or fack, to put any 

arp end Ng in. 

"ke, OE (V.) to go groping along in the dark, 

e like 2 blind perſon, 

r ariſes j KER (S.) a firm inftrument commonly 

| by w- made of iron to rake or raiſe the fire with, 
| to make ĩt burn clear; al a burleſque name 


a word, and far a perſon chat hunts into 


$0 


POLE Ce cine a adi 
AR (A.) ſomething or relat 
to the poles of the world. "oy 
POLAR CIRCLES (S.) in 
Geogrephby, &c, 
ſphere parallel to the equator, at the diſtancd 
of 24 degrees and a half from the poles of the 
world, one on the north ſide, and the ↄthet 
on the ſouth fide of the equator, 5 
POLE (S.) ſometimes fignifies bately 4 long 
ſtaff or ſtick ; and ſometimes 2-land-meaſurg : 
of the length or ſpace of five yards and a 
half, or 16 feet and a half ; with the Afra. 
nomers, Geographers, Cc. the points that 
the imaginary axis of the world, or any par- 
ticular globe turns upon ate called the poet 
and with us the one is called the north; 
and the other the ſouth pole; alſo in any - 


bits, ſo many double poles are to be conceive 
| ed; thus the poles of the liorison are the 
zenith and nadir, let the ſituation be what it 
will; the poles of the meridian, the ta 
points of the riſing and ſetting of the equatos 
in the horizon ; ſo the poles of the equinoce-- 
tial colure, are the two ſolſtitial points of 

Cancer and Capricorn, and the polei of the 

ſolſtitial colure, the two equinoctial points 

Aries and Libra, Cc. in Optichs, tkat part 

or point where the glaſs is thickeſt in a con- 

vex, and thinneſt in a concave, is called the 
pole of the glaſs, | 

PO'LE-AX (S.) an inſtrument that the eve 

ecutioner ſtrikes off the heads of traitors 

with, &c; 7 

PO'/LE-CAT (s.) a wild cat, ſomewhat latgey 
than a common houſe cat. | 

POLE'MICK or POLE'MICAL (A.) thay 
ſort of divinity that is wholly concerned inf 
controverſy, 

POLE'MICKS (s.) diſputations of atgvi 

at univerſities, &c. or treatiſes or b 

wrote upon the ſubjects of controverſy ig 

divinity, | 

POLE-STA'R (S.) one ef the ſecond magnis 
tude, the laſt in the tail of the conſtellations 
called the Little Bear; its nearneſs to the 
north pole cauſes it never to ſet to thoſe in 
the northern hemiſphere, and therefore is 
called the ſeatnan's guide. 

PO'LICY or PO'LITY (S.) the fyſlety of 
laws, orders, or regulations of a ſtate j 
alſo the good matiagement of a perſon's. 
private affairs; alſo ſubtility, cunning, arti - 


fice, &c, 
POLICY (S.) in Trade, is aft ififtrurnent of 
writing, whereby a company or a ſingle per- 
' fon obliges themſelves or himſelf to make 
good any damage that may happen to a houſe 
or goods by means of fire, or of ſhips and. 
their cargoes againſt the danger of the fea. 
c. for the confideration of a premium or 
ſum of money, commonly paid down at tha 


4N rn 


of - 
are two leiter circles of the. 


moveables that proceed in theit proper or- 


' 


F 
0 LH (v.) to improve a perſon's mini md : 


manners by eduestion, &c, alſo to render 
* cmooth, bright, or curious, by burniſhing, 


as plate, r, &c. > 
PO'LISWORTH (S.) in Warwickſhire, had 
"formerly a market weekly on Thurfday, but 
fince the diſſolution of a famous nunnery that 
was there, the market has been diſcontinued, 
"ant the town is reduced to a village; diſtant 
Som London 35 computed, and 104 meaſured 
miles. ä 
POLI'TE (A.) curious, fine, well · bred, or ac- 
cotnpliſhed with all manner of genteel arts, or 
"uſeful learning. 
 POLITTCIAN (S.) a practiſer or ſtudier of 
1 or the well regulating and govern- 
ing ' a ſtate or kingdom; a wiſe or cun- 
817 man. 
PO'LITICK or POLITICAL (A.) cunning, 
well contrived, belonging to politicks. | 
"PO'LITICKS (S.) that part of ethicks or 
moral philoſophy, that relates to the well- 
"governing a ſtate or kingdom; alſo diſ- 
"courſes or treatiſes upon publick affairs and 
PO'LITY-MASTER (S.) a publick officer 
at Cepenbagen in Denmark, whoſe buſineſs is 
to fee that good orders are kept and obſerved | 
in the city ; he is alſo to ſee that merchants 
"fell warrantable commodities, and that they 
do not intetlope upon one another, and if 
any ſuch diſputes ariſe, he is the umpire to 
- - decide the controverſy ;. he is likewiſe to in- 
ſpect the publick bui z draw-bridges, 
"and candls, to take cate that the ſtreets ate 
_ kept paved and clean, that no prohibited 
"goods be brought in, that the town be al- 
, ways well ſupplied with bread-corn, and that 
"Je is fold at a reaſonable price, and that proper 
- affiftance be always ready to extinguiſh fires, 
c. for which. purpoſe certain watchmen are 
" conſtantly kept in pay, and all other perſons 
are not to come near any houſe on fire with- 
"In a preſcribed diſtance, to prevent thefts and 
hurts that may be committed and received at 
" ſuch times; he likewiſe rates the price of 
travelling in their open waggons, looks after 
the king's game, and ſupprelſes riots or diſ- 
turbances of the ſoldiers, who are not per- 
mitted to walk the ſtreets after the tattoo has 
1 about, &c. 
| war, the head or upper part of the bo- 
o ; alſo a roll or liſt of names entered upon 
chuſing members to ſerve in parliament, &c. 
to know who is a proper yoter and who is 


not. | | | 
POLL (V.) to ſhave the heir from off the 
head; alſo to give in 2 perſon's name, that 
be votes for a particular perſon, &c. to ſerve 
in a particular office, &c. 

PO'LLARD (s.) a ſort of food made up by the 
© Poulterers to fatten their fowls with that 
they keep in coops, made of bran and meal 
mid, &c. alſo the name of the chub-fiſh ; 


. ** 

| POL 
that Has ſhed or caſt his hornsz alſo m c 
tree that has been often lopped. 2 

PO'LL-EVIL (S.) among the Farriers, h , 
particular diſeaſe that breaks out in the necks 
of horſes. | 

PO'LLING (S.) cutting off the hair from 1 
perſon's head ; allo the taking or yiving 
a perſon's name in the choice of magj(. 
tra tes, &c. | 

3 = POLL-TAX (S.) mo. 
ney raiſed by way of tax upon every 1 
head in a family, which is he's 
rated at a certain ſum, 

POLLU'TE (V.) to profane, defile, or make 
a thing naſty, dirty, or filthy, or to co- 
rupt any thing; but particularly to apph 
ſacred things to common „ Us to 
turn churches into ſtables, by way of wi. 
ful degrading them, when there wen 
_ conveniences more proper for that 
uſe, &c, 

POLLU'TEDNESS (S.) the ſtate or condition 
of a place or perſon, that is rendered unfit fie 
the mance of religious duties, 

POLLU”TION (S.) ' uncleannefs, defilement, 
& 


C. 
POLT (s.) a blow, ftroke, or knock on the 


or pate. 

POLY*EDRON or POLY HE 'DRON ($.) in 
Geometry, is a ſolid conſiſting of many pla 
fides or faces; in Opticks, it is a glaſs conſiſ- 
ing of many plain ſurfaces diſpoſed into a cu 
vex form, whereby it repreſents one thing a 
a great many, and therefore vulgarly called 
multiplying-glaſs. - 

POLY'GAMIST (S.) a perſon the hay mar 
wives or huſbands than one at the ſame time; 
in the 16th century, a ſect whoſe head «&« 

tron was Bernardinas Ochinus, who ha 
ea general of the Capucbint, and afterwark 
profeſſed himielf a proteſtant, & e. maintin- 
ed, that every man might lawfully bare n 
many wives. as he pleaſed, for which, with 
many other errors, they were ſuppreſict; 
theſe are called Polygamifts, 

POLY'GAMY (S.) the act of having or the 
doctrine of maintaining that a perſon mi 
lawfully have as many wives as he pleaſes u 
the ſame time; formerly among the Jet 
and ſtill among the Turks, Perfians, &c. thi 
was the univerſal practice, though ſome rb 
bins affirm, that the law does not ail at 
more than one wife at a time $ but theſe in 
looked upon no better than bereticks amo 
them, the majority of the Fewiſs doch 

maintaining it. lawful to have as many u 

man pleaſes, but for political ends they r 

ſtrained men to four; polygamy continued 

mong the Fexvs till the reigns of Theodyfth 

Arcadius, and Honorius, who publiſhed 3+ 

ſcript that no Few for the future ſhould hun 

more wives than one at a time; it has dl 

the unjverfal of the weſtern par 

the world to have but one wife, both ben 


and fince Chriſtianity was received. POLY: 
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POLY 


POLY'"GARCHY 


POLEGLOTT. (S.) the Bible in many. or 


POLY'GONAL (A.) ſomething having the 
POLY'GONAL NUMBERS (S.) in Ariebme- 


P'LYGRAM Th any figure conſiſting of 
POLY'GRAPHY (s.) the art of writing 


"7 


POL 


of any 


op laſh fxg de ay ware gion 


ſeveral languages z Francis Chimenes de Si- 
neros, cardinal,. and archbiſhop of Toledo, 
was the firſt that publiſhed a work of this 
nature, called the Bible of Complutum, in 
which was the Hebretu text as the eo read 
it, the Greek verſion of the Septuagint, the 
Latin verfion of St. Jerome, commonly 
called the Pulgate z and laſtly, the Chaldee 

ſe of Ontelas, upon the Pentateuch 
only, to which is added a dictionary of the 

and Chaldee words in the Bible ; 
this was printed anno 1515, and what is 
moſt remarkable therein, is, that the Greek 
text of the New Teſtament is printed with- 
out accents or aſpirates, becauſe the moſt an- 


tient manuſcripts had none; the Feevs have 


alſo Polyg lots 3 thoſe of Conflantinople have 
printed two copies of the Pentateuch in the 
form of Tetraplas,. which are in four lan- 

, viz. the Hebrew text of Moſes, the 
Chaldee paraphraſe of Onkelos, the Arabick 
tranſlation of R. Saadias, and the Per- 
fian verſion of another Few ; others have 


POM 
paper, 'whereon was written ſuadere 3 others 
; ſaid that the prefided over bymas, Go god 


muſick. 

POL V LOO (S.) talkativeneſa, full of prate 
and babble. | 

POLY'MATHY (S.) univerſal learning, or 
being (killed in almoſt all arts and ſciences, 

POLYNO'MIAL (S.) thing that has 
many different * > whence the 
Algebraifls call thoſe quantities that con- 
fiſt of many different parts or members by 
this name. | 

POLY POD ES (S.) any creature that has many 
feet, ſuch as bog-lice, &c. 2 2 

PO'LYPUS (S.) in Surgery, is a ſwelling in 
the hollow of the noftrils, which is two» 
fold, either like a tent, which is called ſars 
coma, or one that has branches or feet, 
which extend either to the out-fide of the 
noſe, or the in-fide of the mouth ; the co- 
Jour is ſometimes white, oftentimes reddiſh, 
and ſometimes black and livid ; theſe fort of 

| excreſcences happened ſometimes in the heart, 
and in the cavities of the thicker membrane 
e as well as in the hollow of the 


PO'LYSARCHY (S.) corpulence, or fatyeſs 


the two firſt above, and the vulgar Greet, 


of body, much fleſh. | 


and a Spaniſo tranſlation, but in all the PO'LYSCOPE (s.) a glaſs ſo made and 


Hebrew characters; moſt nations have 
now publiſhed a Polyglott Bible, in which 
there are additions or variations from one 
another. 


PO'LYGON (S.) all figures in Geometry that | 


conſiſt of more fides than four, and when 
they are equal one to another, they are called 
regular polygons, as hexagons, octagons, &c. 
when unequal, irregular polygons ; in Fort i- 
fcation, it is a term much uſed, and fignifies 
ſometimes the works themſelves, and ſome - 
times the ſpot or ground marked out to raiſe 


works of defence upon in that form, and are POMAN DER (S.) a muſk-ball made of ſe- 


accordingly denominated as they are ſituated ; 
ſo the interior polygon is the main body of 
the work ot town, excluding the out - works; 
and the exterior polygon is the out · lines of all 
the works, drawn from one outmoſt angle to 
another quite round about. 

ſhape or properties of a polygon. 


tich, are the ſums of arithmetical progreſſions 
deg) ning at uni . 


many fides or lines. 


in cyphers, and alſo of decypbering ſuch 


writings, 


POLYHY'MNIA(S.) one of the nine muſes;| 


the poets feigned that the took. care of hiſto 

ry ; others that ſhe prefided over rhetorick, 
and for that reaſon they picture her wearing 
a crown of pearls; and a white robe, and ber 


contrived as to make one object appear as 
though it were a great many, a multiply» 
ing-ghſfs. 

POLYSY'LLABLE (S.) a word that is com-: 
poſed of many ſounds or ſyllables. 

POM A'DA (S.) the exerciſe of vaulting the 
wooden-horlſe, by laying one hand only on 
the pommel of the ſaddle. 

POMA DO or POMA “TVM (S.) a compoſi- 
tion or ointment made of the pulp of apples, 
hog's-lard, &c. and uſed to the hair and ſkin 
of ladies, children, &c. : 
veral ſweet-ſcented ingredients, as amber- 
griſe, muſk, civet, benzoin, oil of cloves, 
&c. with ſome reſinous matter to harden it, 
that it may be made or rolled up into balls, 

POME (V.) to grow to a round head like an 


apple. 

POMEGRANATE (S.) the fruit of a 
tree of this name, being a ſort of apple 
covered with a reddiſh rind, and alſo red 
within, which opens lengthways, and 
ſhews many ted grains within, full of juice 
like wine, with little kernels ; the repreſen- 
tation of this fruit with golden bells were put 
as ornaments at the bottom of the Fei 
high-prieſt's blue robe or ephod ; the tree or 
ſhrub on which the fruit grows is very com- 
mon, and 1s of two kinds, the wild and do- 
meſtick ; the cultivated one has ſeveral ſmall 
angular boughs, armed with prickles, and 
covered with a reddiſh bark, its leaves are 
ſmall like thoſe of myrrh, but not ſo ſharp, 


right-hand moving, as if the were haran 


. buing, holding in her left-hand a ſcroll 


of a green colour drawing towards red ; its 
bloſſom is large and beautiful, of a red in- 
4N 2 clining 


my 


- members toparliament, governed by a mayor 


© folks In the form of a rofe, in the hollow of 
the cup, which is oblong, hard, purple, ſome- 
what of the form of a bell; this garden 
anate tree ſometimes bears double flow - 
"ers, and then it has no fruit; in Peru ſome 
pf this fruit is ſaid to have been found as large 
© ms a barrel, and that the Spaniards, by way 
of curioſity, carry them in the preceſſion of 
_ the facrament. 
PO'MMEL or PUMMEL (s.) a piece of 
metal on the top, and in the middle of the 
\ faddle-bow, to which the holfters or piſtol- 
caſes, the ſtirrups, &c. are faſtened ; alſo the 
top or round knob of the hilt or handle of a 
ſword. . 

MMEL (v.) to thump or beat a perſon 
Pk 3 or fiſt. * a 
POMO'NA (S.) was by the antients called the 

oddeſs of fruĩts and gardens, was beloved by 

Vertumnus, who is ſaid to have the power of 
appearing in any ſhape, and who, after vari · 
dus transformations, had the ſortune to 
leaſe her in form of an old woman, by firſt 
uating himfelf by pleaſant tales, and 
then forcing her perſon, the afterwards gave 
her conſent. 
po M PS) the grandeur, noiſe, and ſhew made 
by kings, embaſſadors, &c. at publick en- 
tries; ſhews, feaſts, &c. 


Po'M POUS (A.) gaudy, ſtately, magnificent, 


ſhewy, Ec. 
po (S.) a ſtanding water, uſually collected 
y digging away the earth, to receive the 
Water that falls from the neighbouring 
"ro nds, &. for cattle to drink in the 
Ids, or a place made to waſh horſes in 
- Rable-yards, &c. 
ÞO/NDER (V.) to think, confider, or delibe- 
rate any thing in one's mind. 
PO'NDERABLE (A.) that may be weighed 
or thought of, 
PO'NDEROUS (A.) weighty, heavy, maſ- 
five, ſubſtantial. 
PO'NDEROUSNESS or PONDERO'SITY 
(S.) heavineſs, weightineſs, &c. 
PO'NTEFRACT-or PONTFRACT (S.) ip 
the Weſi-Riding of Yorkſhire, is a town very 
" pleaſantly fituated in a tract of ground much 
noted for the great plenty of liquorice and 
Mirworts growing round it; it is a mile in 
length, and the buildings neat z its market is 
every Saturday well furniſhed with meat, 
corn, and all other proviſions, and its fairs 
are very large for ſheep, beaſts, and horſes, 
eſpecially about Palm-Sunday, and the firft of 
September; it is a coyporation that ſends two 


and 12 aldermen, who are all juſtices of the 
peace ; diſtant from London 133 computed 
and 170 meaſured miles, TIO 
'PO'NTIFF (S.) a chief or high-prieft, and 
- now uſually applied to the pope, * 
PONTVFICAL (A.) fomerhing belonging to 


OB 


ble te purple; 4nd compoſed &f ſeveral | PONTI'FICAL (S,) a book in the urch v 


Rome, that contains the ceremonies ; 
to the creating pontiffs, & . 
PONTIFFCALIA (S.) the drefs, habit, or 
ornaments of a biſhop or chief prief, when 
he is dreſſed in his diſtinguiſhing cloaths, to 
appear in publick upon any occaſion what. 
ver 


ever. 

PONTT'FICATE (S.) the reign or time thay 
any one exerciſes the authority of a pore ; 
_ the name of the dominions belonging to 
the pope. 

PONTLE'VIS (S.) a term in the Manage fog 
a diſorderly rifing upon the hind-legs of ; 
horſe, whereby he is in danger of falling d 
coming over upon his back, and lo of cru. 
ing his rider, | 

PONT'ON or FLOA'TING-BRIDGE Gs) 
an invention to paſs oyer the water, made 
two great boats placed at a ſmall diſtan 
from one another, both planked over, a i; 
the interval between them, with rails @ 
the ſides, and built ſo fArong, as ts cam 
over horſe, cannon, & c. belonging to a 
army, 

PO'NTYPOLE (S.) in Monmouthſbire, 1 
ſmall town, noted for its iron mills; in 
market is weekly on Saturday; diſt 
from London 113 computed, and 136 me, 
ſured miles. . | 

POOL (S.) in Dorſttſhire, a conſiderable ſa- 
port town, which is a borough and county 
itſelf, incloſed on all ſides by the ſea, eren 
the north, where it is walled in, and has 
gate ; the houſes are generally low, and bulk 
of ſtone ; it has a haven, and cania 
on a conſiderable trade in. fiſh ; it lies in 1 
great bay, or inlet of the fea, which coma 
up to the town; it is noted for having the 
beſt and larggſt oy ſters in Great-Britan, 
which affords more and larger pearls than a 
others ; it is governed by a mayor, &c. ad 
ſends two members to parliament ; has week- 

ly two markets, viz. on Monday and Thur 
day; diftant from London 88 computed, and 
111 meaſured miles. | 

POOL (S.) a water confined in a place, and 
fed by a ſpring. 

POOP (S.) in a Ship, is the uppermoſt part 
a ſtern of the ſhip's hull, and is the dec 
over that which is commonly called the cap 
tain's cabbin. 

POOP (V.) to let a ſmall fart. 

POOR (A.) needy, indigent, that wants the 
help or charitable aſſiſtance of others, © 
the neceſſary conveniencies of life; alſo ſpoken 
of a theep, 'ox, fowl, &c, that is very lat 
or has but little fleſh, 

POO'RNESS (S.) the Rate or condition of any 
thing that is not plump, juicy, or in ful 
vigcur 3 alſo of one that has no wealth © 
money, | 

POP (V.) to make a ſmall noiſe like the fh. 
ing of acork out of a bottle ; allo to c 


4 kigh-prict, | 
51 ju . | 
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ii brought in great quantities in pieces in the 
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r jump upon 8 perſon unexpeRedly, or by | 


0b (80) any ſudden noiſe made by the ir- 
regular diſcharge of a ſmall gun, the for- 
ciog a pellet with a little ſtick qut of a pop- 


&c. 

POPE (S.) among the ald Romans, were cer- 
tain under officers belonging to the ſacrifices, 
whoſe buſineſs was to furniſh the cattle ne- 
ceſſary for that purpoſe, and to cut their 
throats after they were knocked down ; they 
were naked to the nave}, and from thence 
covered to the mid-leg with a linen apron, 
and the ſkin of a beaſt ; on their heads they 
had a crown of laurel, 

POPE (S.) the chief or head biſhop of the 
Roman communion, who prenteds to have 

- authority over the whole Chriſtian church, 
under the pretence of being St. Peter's 
ſucceſſor, as biſhop of Rome, though ſome 
have afferted that St. Peter never was at 


Rome. 

PO'PEDOM (S.) the office, dignity, or au- 
thority of a pope ; alſo the diftrift and time 
where and ſo long as any one perſon exerciſes 
ſuch authority. 

POPERY (S.) the principles and practices 
the church of Rome, in reſpect to the 
hierarchy, &c. contrary and diſtinct from 
Chriſtianity. 

PO'PINJAY (S.) a parrot of a greeniſh colour; 
alſo a pale green colour. 

PO'PISH (A.) inclined or belonging to po- 


PO'PLAR or A'SP-TREE (S.) a tree that 
principally thrives in marſhy ground. 

POPPY (S.) a plant or flower of a fine 
ſcarlet colour, frequently growing among 
corn; the juice is of a ſomniferous na- 


ture. 

PO'PULACE (S.) the common people, or the 
loweſt, meaneſt, and leaſt cultivated part of 
every nation. 

POPULAR (A.) ſomething very common, or 
well received among the generality ; alſo diſ- 
eaſes that affect all ſorts of pecple, ſometimes 
called epidemical; alſo common notions, or 
vulgar errors, that are handed from one to 
another, by cuſtom or tradition, without 
having examined the reaſon or foundation of 
them, are called lar errors. 

POPULATE (V.) originally means to deſtroy 
or unpeople a nation or country, but is now 
often uſed to fill or | forniſh a barren land 
with people. 

PORCELAIN or PU*RCELAIN (S.) that 

fine, beautiful, ang ſtrong ſort of earthen 

ware, common y called china ware; and 
ſometimes the chalky ſort of earth, whereof 
that commodity is made, is calied by this 
name; it is found in quarries of two ſorts, 

about 20 or 30 leagues from Kimteichin, a 

kity of the empire of Chiza, where the fineſt 

of this commodity is made, from whence it 


POR 
form of bricks, which are pounded fine, and 
the powder thrown into jars of water, where 
it well ſtirred with an iron inſtrument, af 
ter which, ſettling a while, a white ſcum of 
the thickneſs of about four or five fingers is 
taken off, and put into another veſſel of wa- 
ter, and ſo continues till nothing but the 


ſo that the notion of being made of the po- 
der of oyſter · ſhells buried many years under 
ground is a mere vulgar error; there is a 
ſmall white ſea ſhell-fiſh found along with 
the ſponges, the ſhells whereof pounded, 
ſome have imagined was an ingredient to 
compoſe the paſte, whereof the china- 
ware was made. 

PORCH (S.) in ArchiteFure, a ſmall entrance 
or landing place before temples, churches, or 
palaces, ſupported by columns crowned with 
a pediment, &c. uſually placed before the 
principal door of the building. 

PORCUPINE (S.) a creature about the fire 
of a ſmall dog, armed with ſharp and long 
prickles, which it can dart or ſhoot forth for 
its defence at its pleaſure. g 

PORE (V.) to look ſtedfaſtly, long, and cloſe 
to or upon any thing. a 

PORES (S.) ſmall imperceptible holes in 
the ſkin of all living creatures, through 
which, ſweat and other vaporous effluvia 
perſpire through the body; in all inani- 
mate bodies, they are thoſe ſmall ſpaces or 
interſtices between the particles of matter, 
that conſtitute every body, the greatneſs in 
fize or quantity whereof is what gives the 
3 weight or gravity between different 

ies. 

PORFSTICK-METHOD (S.) in Mathema- 
ticks, is that which determines, when, by 
what means, and how many various ways, a 
problem may be ſolved. 

PO'RKET or PO'RKER (S.) a young hog, 

ſomewhat larger and older than may deno- 

mirate it a pig. 

PO*RLOCE (S.) on the weſtern point of So- 
merſetſhire, is an indifferent harbour on the 
Severn Sea, which is but very little fre- 
quented ; its market is now di continued ; 
diſtant from London 136 computed, and 164 
meaſured miles. 

PORO'SITY or PO'ROUSNESS (S.) the be- 

ing full, or having a great number of pores, 

or ſmall interſtices. . 

PO'ROUS (A.) ſpungy, hollow, full of cavi- 
ties, holes, or interſtices. ; 

PO'RPHYRY (S.) an exceeding bard fort of 

marble of a browniſh red colour, much va- 

lued by the antients, and principally found in 

Egypt; it is fo exceedingly bard, that ne 

tools are found ſufficient to cut it, fo as to 

make buſto's, &c. 

PO'RPOISE or PO'RPUS (S.) a fort of 

fiſh called a ſga hog, faid to le very 1001 
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PO'RR.AGE, 


gravel is left, which is again pounded, &c, 


«- 
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PO'RRAGE, PO'RRIDGE, or POT TAGE 
(S.) the liquor wherein fleſh has been boiled, 
mixed with oatmeal, herbs,\&c. 

PO'RRENGER (S.) a ſmall, flat veſſel, 

| uſually holding about a pint, out of which 

it is cuſtomary to ſup or eat broth or pot 
tage, &c. 8 R , +: ot a 

PORT (S.) ſometimes means the geſture, 
gait, or behaviour of a perſon 3 ſometimes 
the opening or hole, out of which in a 
ſhip the guns are put through the ſhip's 
ſides, which are. of various fizes, according 
to the bulk of the ſhip, or ordnance uſed. 
therein; alſo the place or haven from whence 
or to where a ſhip ſails, or is directed; alſo 
the court of the grand ſeignior at Conſtan- 

tinople; alſo the principal city for import or 
export of goods in Portugal ; allo a harbour 
or place fit for ſhipping to come in and out, 
and ride ſafely. 

PORT (v.) in Navigation, is a word uſed 
in conding the ſhip when ſhe is right be- 
fore the wind, or it the weather-ſheet be aft 
as far as the bulk-head, they ſay, Steddy a 
port, Sc. 

PO'RT ABLE (A.) any thing that is of a ſmall 
fize and weight, and ſo may eaſily be carried 

from place to place. 

PO'RT ABLENESS (S.) the capacity of things 
being eaſily moved from place to place. 

PO'RTAGE (S.) money paid as a duty or tax 
upon any thip's coming into an harbour or 


port. 
PO'RTAL (S.) 2 ſmall gate or door in a larger; 
alſo a little arch over a door-way. 
PORTA'RLINGTON (S.) a town in the 
Nueen's-County, in the province of Lein- 
Fr, has a weekly market on Wedneſday, 
and ſends two members to parliament, ſtands 
332 miles W. of Dublin, 
PORTCU'LLIS, PORTCU'LLICEHERSE, 
or SA'RAZINE (S.) in Fortification, is ie - 
veral large pieces of wood laid acroſs one ano 
ther, pointed at the ends with iron, the 
whole r:ſembling a harrow, uſed to hang 
over the gates of fortified places, always ready 
to drop down, to prevent or keep out an enc- 
my's coming by ſurprize, in the room of 
which now orgues are uſed ; which ſee. 


PORTE'ND (V.) to foretel, foreſhew, or in- 


dicate ſomething that is yet to come. 
PORTE'NT (S.) ſomething that has the pro- 
perty of foretelling, or indicating ſomething 
that is yet to come. | 
PO'RTER (S.) ſometimes means one of thoſe 
et of men that make it their buſineſs to car- 
Ty burdens or goods from one place to anv- 
ther, to lade and unlade ſhips, &c, and ſame- 
times a perſon that is appointed in a noble- 
man's houſe, &c., to open and ſhut the door, 
to take meſſages, « c. there is alſo the porter 
of the parliament, who attends at the door 
of that houſe, and has many privileges; 
Alſo the porter of the courts of juſtice, Who 


 Þ 


* 
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| carries a white wand before the juſtices 


in eyre. ba 
PO'RTERAGE (S.) the wages or hire paid 
for, or due toa for his work. a 
PO'RT- HOLE 8 an opening ori hole left in 
the fide of a ſhip, wall, &c, through which 
cannon, or other large guns may be fired up- 
on an enemy, &c. , 
PO'RTICO (S.) ſometimes means only a ſmall 
porch or covered place before the door of 
fome great building, as thoſe of the north 
and ſouth doors of St. Paul's church in Lox. 
don; and ſometimes it means the ſame with 
piazza ; which ſee. 
PO'R TION (S.) the lot, ſhare, or part of any 
large quantity of money, lands, goods, &c, 
that is aſſigned to, or the right of one perſon 
where there are many; and is commonly 
of the dowry or fortune that a father 
gives his ſon or daughter, either at the time 
of their beginning trade or bufineks in the 
world, or of marriage. 
PO'RTION (V.) to divide a whole thing into 
parts, or to give a fortune to a young man or 
woman. 
PO'RTLINESS (S.) ſtatelineſs, majeſticalneſs, 
handſomeneſs, luſtineſs. | | 
PORTMA'NTEAU (S.) ſometimes meant 
a leather bag that travellers put cloaths 
or other neceſſaries in, and buckle upon 
their horſes behind the faddle ; and 
ſometimes it means ſuch conveniencies of 
joinery as are made in a wardrobe to bang the 
ſeveral garments on. 
PORTRAIT (S.) is a term in Painting, par- 
ticularly reſtrained to thofe pictures that are 
drawn from, and defigned to be the exact 
preſentation of the face or whole 8 
ſome particular perſon, in oppoſition to hiſ- 
tory-painting that only expreſſes a perſon or 
paſſion in general, without having regard to 
any particular perſon. 
PORTRALVTURE (S.) the act of drawing or 
repreſenting a particular perſon in figure, ſo 
as to be eaſily known that is the perſon de- 


ſigned. 

PORTRAY” (V.) to draw, deſcribe, or live- 

ly fer forth a perſon or thing. | 

PORT-REE'VE (S.) a governor, or principal 
civil magiſtrate of a ſmall ſea-port town. 

Free PORTS (S.) certain ſea-port towns that 
are open or free for merchants of all nations 
to bring their commodities to, and to load 
and unload their ſhips, without paying cuſtom 
or toll, &c. 

PO'RTSALE (S.) a publication for the ale of 
any ſort of commodities, but eſpecially for 
fiſh as ſoon as brought into the harbour. 

PO'RTSMOUTH (S.) in Hampſhire, has the 
largeſt and ſtrongeſt gariſon and fortifications 
of any ſea-port in England ; its fituation 1s 
ſuch as to render it the beſt ſecurity for the 
navy in Great- Britain; it isa well- inhabited 
and thriving corporation, governed by 3 


mayor, 


" 
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mayor . aldermen, &c. and has two great 
markets weekly on Thurſday and Satur- 
"day ſtored with all forts of proviſions ; 
jt ſends two members to parliament ; diſtant 
from London 60 computed, and 73 meaſur- 
miles. 

i... (v.) to puzzleor ſet one with difficulties, 
to try a perſon's {kill in any art or ſcience, 
by thoroughly examining him, 

POSE: (S.) in —_— gnifies any creature 
ftanding ſtill upon all its four feet. 

POSING (S.) trying, examining, endeayour- 
ing to puzzle or non-plus. 

PO'SITE (V.) to put, place, ſet, or lay a 
thing in a particular ſituation. 

POSITION (S.) a ſeating, placing, or laying ; 
alſo the relation that one perſon, place, or 
thing has to another; alſo a propoſition or 
aſſertion; in Arithmetick, there is a rule 
called by this name, becauſe any number at 
all adventures is taken to work the queſtion 
by, and ſo is put inftead of the real or true 
number ſought, with which you work ac- 
cording to the condition of the queſtion ; and 
if the anſwer comes out the number ſought, 
your work is over ; if not, then you have a 

j number found, either greater or 
than the true number ſought, to find it 
by and this rule is divided into two parts, 
called ſingle and double poſition ; the fingle is 
when there is 4 8 7 into 
a roportional ; in which caſe, to find out 
— put that number which is the re- 
ſult of the ſuppoſition firſt, the ſuppoſed 
number ſecond, and the given numder third, 
then work as in the common rule of three, 
and the fourth number will be that which is 
ſought after: But if there be no partition in 
numbers to make a p „ then you 
muſt uſe the rule of double poſition, that is, 
you muſt make two ſuppoſi tions; and if nei- 
ther of them anſwers the queſtion, obſerve 
whether the errors are both too much or too 
little, multiply each error by the contrary 
peſitian, and ſubſtract the leſſer product from 
the greater, and the leſſer error from the 
ter, and make the difference of the pro- 
Qs a dividend, and of the errors a diviſor ; 
"but if the errors are one too little, and the 
other too much, add the produtts together, 
and the ſum of the error ſhall be the diviſor, 
_ and the quotients in either caſe ſhall be the 
nu ! 


RE (S.) the diſpoſition, placing, or 
fituation of any thing. 
SE (S.) a large number of perſons aſſem- 
together to execute ſome purpoſe, 
BSE'SS (V.) to enjoy, to have the uſe, be- 
nefit, or command of a thing. 
POSSESSION (S.) the having any thing in 


POS 


is the preſent occupier, though it be by dſſel 
fin, hath right to any land, — bg a- 
gainft all others; but him that hath the pro- 
oe right from conveyance or deſcent, and 
th not yet actually taken the regular po 
ſeſſion by entering into or upon it; among 
Divines, it means a perſon's being actuated 
POSSESSIVE (A.) fomerbing belonging 
; A. belonging to 
— as a . Term for ſuch 
adjectives 38 fignify the property, r or 
poſſeflion of ſomething. PSY 
PO SSET (S.) a particular fort of liquor 
made by the mixing milk with beer or 
wine and water, &c. which occafioning the 
milk to curdle, and the curd being ſkim- 
med off, the remaining liquor is called whey 


or * 
rl rry or PO'SSIBLENESS (S.) 
the condition or circumftance of any thing 
that may, be done or effected. 
FRIED (A.) ſomething that may, be 


POST (S.) ſometimes means a ftake or ſhort 
piece of timber put into the ground, to ſe- 
* thoſe parts of a road or ſtreet where 

t-pafſengers and carriages are to go; and 
ſometimes thoſe perſons-that are appointed 
by publick authority to carry letters, c. 
from one part of a city or kingdom to an 
other, c. in War, it means any ſpot of 
ground, whether fortified or not, which is 
capable of lodging ſoldiers, and according to 
its fituation may be called an advanced pof, 
Sc. alſo the office or ſtation that an offi- 


called a pat. 2857 | 

POST (V.) in Merchandize, is to collect 
the particulars of each perſon's account into 
one leaf or place, that it may always readily 
appear, whether he be a debtor or a creditor 3 
alſo to carry or make haſte to or from a place 3 
alſo to fix or appoint perſons at a particular 
place to do a particular act, &c, 8 

PO STAGE (S.) money paid for the carrying 
or bringing a letter, &c. by the public 


poſt. 
POSTE'RIOR (A.) that comes after, or later 
than another. 
POSTERITY (S.) children, or the de- 
8 of a family, &c. that come here- 
er 


PO'STERN (S.) a ſmall door or paſſage 'in a 
larger, and commonly now means thoſe 
paſſages that are made on each fide the 
publick gates, for foot-paſſengers to avoid 
coaches, carts, horſes, &c. in Fortißcati- 
on, it is a little door in the flank of a baſ- 
tion, &c. to go in and out privately, with- 
out being pereeived by the enemy, for the 
purpoſe of giving or getting relief, or making 
ſallies, &c. 

PO'STHUMOUS (A.) any thing that is pub- 
lithed after the death of the author g alſo a a 


our own keeping or power ; * perſon born after the death of his father. 


FO STIL. 


ro sr. (s.) 2 mort diſcourſe or expalnation 

of a word, matter, or ſubject. | 

POSTTLLION (S.) one who rides upon one of 
the foremoſt horſes, when a coach has fix to 
draw it. 

PO'ST-OFFICE (S.) a publick houſe, "als 
or office, appointed to take in or ſend away 
letters, &c. ; 

* POST-POLYTE. (S.) the Poliſb nobility and 
gentry, which make up or conſtitute the 
common-wealth of that country ; this no- 
bleſſe is very numerous, and every fingle per- 
Fon that belongs to this divifion has the lame 
liberty of voting, and each of their, votes has 
the ſame authority, ſo that a fingle gentle · 
man, though the meaneſt in the kingdom, 
may hinder the reſolution of a whole diet, 
and the eleftion of a king ; for in Poland 
publick buſineſs is not carried by a plurality 
of votes, but a univerſality or nemi ne contradi- 
cente j this great body meets but ſeldom, vix. 
at the election of a king, and when there is 
to be a general - 4 = horſe, 
which latter is ca the Raſſia pe- polite, 
which with them fignifies the marching or 
mounted -polite, : 

POSTPO'NE (V.) to put back, or behind, to 
delay, defer, or put off, from one time to 

her 


another. 

PO'STSCRIPT (S.) an addition to a letter, or 
ſomething wrote at the bottom, after it was 
ſuppoſed to be finiſked. 

POSTULA'TA (S.) certain principles in any 
art or ſcience, that are. allowed or granted to 
be known truths ; and ſo in Matbemat ic la, 
any clear evident propoſition, that affirms or 
denies that ſomething may or may not be 
done, is calied a pytulate. 


POSTURE (S.) the gefgre of the body that | 


a perſon ſtands in, gr a figure is drawn or 
carved in; alſo the ſtate or condition of a 
private or publick affair. 

PO'SY (S.) a ſhort ſentence frequently engraved 
in the inſide of a gold-ring, uſed at mar- 

. riages or otherwiſe ; alſo a noſegay of various 
flowers, &c. 

POT (S.) a common name to all thoſe drinking 
veſſels that are made of pewter or copper; 
alſo to thoſe veſſels that are uſed for boiling 
victuals in, and are hung over the fire by an 
iron bale or handle. 

FO TABLE (A.) any thing that is fit to, or 
may be drank. 

O TAGE or PO'TTAGE (S.) an eatable 
hquor, ſometimes made by boiling meat in 
water, and mixing oatmeal, peaſe, herbs cut 
ſmall, &c, in it. 

PO TEN T (A.) powerful, mighty, firong, 
capable of doing a great deal. 

PO'TENTATE (S.) any king or prince that 
has the dominion or ſovereign authority in 
any kingdom or ſtate. 

POTE'NTIAL (A.) that may or can act or 


| do any thing, powerful, mighty, 


* 


O V 


is a medicine compoſed of lime, ſoap, G. 
and laid on to a boil, &c. to prevent its mor- 
tifying or ſpreading further; and when a hot 
iron, &c. is applied, it is an efual 
cautery. 

POTENTIAL COLDNESS (S.) is the phy- 
ſical name to thoſe medicines or ingredienty 
that are not remarkably. cold to the touch, 
but in their internal effects and operations j 
and thus a plant or drug, & c. is ſaid to be cold 
in the firſt, ſecond, third, &c. degree. 

POTENTIA'LITY or POTE'NTIALNESS 
(S.) the ſtate or condition of any perſon or 
thing, that has power, efficacy, or poſſibility 
of being or doing. 

PO'T-GUN (S.) a mock gun, or play-thing 
for ſchool-boys, conſiſting of a wooden tube 
turned ſomewhat like the cylindrical part of 
a cannon, or the barrel of a common hand- 

gun, open at both ends, one of which being 
ſtuffed or ſtopped up with a pellet of tow, &c, 
another of the ſame kind is violently thruſt 
into the other end by a rammer made on pur- 
poſe, which ſo compreſſes the air between the 
two pellets, that the firſt flies out with a 
conſiderable force and noiſe. 


examination after, or muttering about any 
thing. 

PO'T- HERB (S.) a ſavoury, aromatick green, 
&c, uſed to boil in broth, ſuch as thyme, 
leeks, onions, &c. | 

4 brow (5:) a aN of any liquid matter, 
eſpecially of a phyſical compoſition. 

POTN I'ADES 80 goddeſſes among the Ar. 
tients, that were ſuppoſed to infpire perſom 
with rage and fury, to whom they ſacrificed 
pigs to appeaſe them, believing that they 
came to eat them from off the altar when 
ſacrificed ; alſo the name of a fountain that 
made thoſe mad that drank of it. 

PO'TSHERD (S.) a piece of a broken plate c 
earthen pan, &c. 

PO'T TER (S.) a perſon that makes or trades 
in earthen ware. 

PO'TTLE (S.) half a gallon, or a bottle, or a 
ſmall baſket, &c. that holds two quarts 
ſtrawberries, raſberries, &c. age frequently 
brought to market in pottle baſkets. 

PO'TTON (5) in Bedfordſhire, which though 
but a ſmall town, has weekly a great market 
on Saturday; diſtant from London 37 com- 
puted, and 43 meaſured miles. ' 

POT-VA'LIANT (A.) the adventuring upon 
dangerous enterprizes, when a perſon's {pirits 
are raiſed by ftrong liquors, which he 
no ways attempt when ſober. 

POUCH (S.) a ſmall bag, ports, or pocket 
alſo ſmall bulk-heads in thoſe ſhips that car- 
ry corn, to put it in, and prevent its 
backwards and forwards, &c. 

PO'VERTY (S.) the ſtate or miſerable condi- 
tion of thoſe who have neither money — 


POTE'NTIAL CAUTERY (S.) in Surge, | 


PO'THER (S.) a great buſtle, ſtir, noiſe, * 


to provide _ themſelves therewith ; alſo a 
goddeſs adored by the Pagans, but ſo as 
diſcover more fear than love or reve- 


herce, famiſhed, ready to deſpair z 
ſome made the daughter of luxury and 
idleneſs. 

POU'LTERER (S.) own who makes a trade 
to breed, buy, and fell all forts of eatable 
fowls or birds. * 

POU'LTIS or PU'LTIS (S.) in Surgery, 
is a medicine compoſed of bread boiled 
very ſoft, and ſo mixed with ointments, 
Kc. and laid on to a ſwelling, inflamma- 
tion, &c. ſometimes it is compoſed of bran, 
oatmea], &c. 

POU'LTON (S.) in Lancaſpire, has week - 
ly a good market on Monday ; diſtant 
from London 168 computed, and 210 mea- 
ſured miles. 7 

POU'LTRY (S.) all forts of tame fowls, that 
ate uſually keep about a farm-houſe, &c. for 


the ſake of laying eggs, breeding chickens, | 


and eating. | 

POUNCE (S.) gum-fandrack pounded and fift- 
ed through a fine fieve, to make the powder 
very fine 3 and this is uſed by ſchool-boys, to 
make their writing look very curious, or to 
rub on bad paper, to preſerve it from finking, 
or upon paper, &c, where any miſtakes have 
been made, and ſcratched out, and ſo wants 
to be wrote over again upon the ſame place ; 
alſo a nick or mock name for the noiſe or 


report of a gun. 

POU'NCES (8.) the talons or horny claws of 
birds of prey. 
POUND (S.) the ſum of 20 ſhillings current 

money; alſo the name of a common weight, 
conſiſting of 16 ounces, for ſugar, tobacco, 
lead, &c, and of 12 for gold, filver, &c. 
alſo an encloſed open place where horſes, 
cows, hogs, &c. are put that get into ano- 
ther man's ground, and eat up the graſs, corn, 
&c. and muſt ſtay there till. ſatisfaction be 
made to the diſtrainer; it muſt be open that 
the owner may bring them fodder, from 
whence, if he find the Gate open, he may 
drive them home, but if it be locked, he 
may not break it ; if a man diſtrain 
cattle for damage feaſant, and put them into 
a covered place, or into his houſe, he muſt 
ed. food, and ſhall have no reward 

it. 

POUND (v.) to ſhut in a publick encloſed 

place; alſo to impriſon 3 alſo to bruiſe or 
beat gums to powder, or herbs tc get the 
uice out, &c. 
U'NDAGE (S.) a premium or reward for 
the collecting of publick taxes, ſuch as the 
window-lights, king's tax, &c. or of receiving 
money upon any other account, where a cer- 
tain allowance is made to the 


* 


receiver to] 


POU'NDERS (S.) in Gunnery, is, a common 
name to all great guns, which have the por - 
ticular appellation added, according to the fize 
and bore of the piece, which carry balls of 
24, 36, &c. pounds weight each; alſo any 
perſon that beats gums, &c. in a mortar for 
the apothecaries, &c. | 

POUR (V.) to empty a veſſel by inclining the 
ſides downwards, &c. : | 

POU'RSUIVANT (S.) a meſſenger that al- 
ways attend upon the king in his wars, at 
the council · table, exchequer, &c. to be ready 
to go of meſſages ; and when they go about 
martial affairs, they are called pourſuivants 
at arms. 

POURVEY'ANCE or PURVEY'ANCE 

S.) the taking care, and providing corn, 
el, and other neceſſaries for the king's 
houſe, &c. 

POURVEY'ER or PURVEY'ER (S.) one 
who provides or buys up cattle for the king's 
fleets, armies, &c. ; | 

POW'DER (S.) any thing beaten and fifted 

very fine; and particularly reſtrained to two 

ſorts of commodities, the one uſed for adorn» 
ing or ſtrewing upon the hair or wigs of men 
or women, and which is always white, made 


of ſtarch, &c. and the other in a warlike - 


ſtile, made of charcoal, ſulphur, falt-petre, 
Ec. and granulated, and this is called gun- 
powder, 
POW*'DER (V.) to reduce to the conſiſtence of 
duſt; to ſtrew or adorn hair or wigs with Powe 


der; alſo to ſalt or ſeaſon meat, in order to pre- 


ſerve or make it keep long and fit for cating, 
POW DER CHESTS (S.) triangular wooden 
boxes or cheſts on ſhip- board, filled with . 
gun-powder, ſtones, &c, to be fired and 
thrown among an enemy that has boarded 
the ſhip. | 
POW'DERINGS (S.) in Painting and Archi- 
tecture, are certain devices that are uſed ſor 
the filling up of any void ſpace with carved 
work, &c. in Eſcutcheons, to have ermins, 
&c. thrown upon the field, &c. 
POW'DERING-TUB (S.) a veſſel appro- 
priated to put falted meat in, to keep a 
great while; alſoa nick name for a cradle 
or bed in which a perſon is laid while he is 
in a falivation, or method of cure for tha 


French pox. 


POW'DER-ROOM (S.) in a Ship, that + 


particular place where the gun - powder is 
4 e 


r 8 ſtrength, might, ability, au- 

thority, &c. 

' POW'ERFUL (A.) mighty, capable of doing 
much, t. : 

POW'ERS (S.) in that part of mathematicks 
that relates to levers, balances, &c. is the ſa- 
veral degrees of ſtrength or force that ſucks 
machines will be encreaſed to, by the ſeveral 
combinations of wheels, pullies, blocks, &c. 


|. 40 


„* 


— 


ner; in Divinity, ſome call the ſecond ſtati- 


| FOX (S.) the mmi name of ſeveral diſor · 


— * 
' - 


PRACTICABLE, 


:% & 


3 


A thing. 
P 
ma 
PRACTICE 
buſineſs of a phyſician, lawyer, 
-  publick courts of law and equity, &c. in A- 


_ dity according to the rate, weight, or mea- 
PRA'*CTICEK (S.) the courſe or regular me- 


- PRA'CTISE; (V.) to put in uſe, to follow or 
_ PRA'CTISE UPON (V.) to endeavour to 


Re 
PRACTITIONER (s.) one that follows any 


 PRAGMA'TIiCALor PRAGMA'TICK(A.)| 
mechanical, or 


of combining and uniting of eſſential oils 


into that product, &c. ad infinitum, are called 


fourth, &c. * this is expreſſed by a, 


within rule; others ſay, they are to coun- 


they cannot infult mankind, or tempt them 
beyond their ſtrength, &c. . 
POWT or Pour (v.) to put or thruſt out 


* j 


. 
in Pharmacy or Chymiftry, the conſequence 


with the ſpirit of a plant, wherein the prin- 
pal virtues of it are contained; in Aritbme- 


rick; the ſeveral products arifing from the in- 


volution of a number into itſelf, and again 


powers, of ſuch or ſuch a degree; as ſuppoſe 
2 to be the firſt porter or fimple number 
given, 4 is the ſecond, 8 the third, 16/the 


aa, aaa, aaaa, Sc. or a, az, a3, a+, Oc. 
and in Geometry, the poxvers of lines or quanti- 
ties are conſidered as ariſing in the ſame man- 


on in the angelical hierarchy by this name, 
to whom they give the care of ſeeing that 
the impreſſion and force of the 9 is not 
diſturbed by ſubordinate agents, for which 
purpoſe they are faid to check the courſe of 
contrary cauſes; and to keep inferior agents 


ter-work evil ſpitits, to check their ſallies, 
and keep them ſo- far under reſtraint, that 


the lips, to be or look ſullen, angry, diſ- 
pleaſed} &c. 


ders that break out in purulent ſcabs upon 
the ſkin, ſuch as the ſmall-pox, ſwine-pox, 
chicken-pox, &c. alſo that naſty diſtemper 
called the French-pox, got by impure mix- 
tures of different ſexes. 

PRA'CTICAL, 
PRA'CTICK (A.) any thing that may 
be done or effected eaſily or readily, or 
that belongs to practice or performance of 


*CTICABLENESS or PRA'CTICAL- 

NESS (S.) the condition of any thing that 
be done or performed. 

(S.) the actual performing or do- 

thing often over, the profeſſion or 

c. alſo the 

rules, orders, and methods of proceedings in 


ing a 
7 bmetick, it is a conciſe and expeditious me- 
od of calculating the value of any commo- 


ſure thereof. 


thods of pleading or proceeding in the courts 
ef Taw in the kingdom of Seet/and, 


repeat the doing of any thing frequently. 
perſuade or bing a perſon over to one's own 
opinions or intereſts, to bribe, corrupt, or 
tamper with, 


trade or pre ſeſſion. 


'b 


or 


1 

| problematical ; and ſometimes proud, (4; 
over · buſy, or forward to meddle with Other 
mens buſineſs or concerns. 

PRAGMA'TICK SANCTION (s.) anos. 
nance, bufineſs, or affair, that ſometimes be- 
longs to the church, and ſometimes t0 the 
ſtate, and more particularly to thoſe maze 
by the Kings of France, relating to church 
affairs, wherein the rights of the Gallic 
church are aſſerted againſt the uſurpations 
the pope in the promotion or choice of li. 
ſhops, archbiſhops, &c. ſotnetimes it mezrg 
the e letter by advice of his council 
in anſwer to u collective body of men, wig 
defired to know the law upon a particuly 
occaſion, or extraordinary contingence, xt. 
relating to their community; and if this an. 
ſwer be given to a ſingle it is called; 
reſcript. 

PRAISE (5) commendation, or ſpeaking we! 
of a perſon or thing. 

PRAIZE (V.) to ſpeak well of, to recon. 
mend, to aſcribe the power of doing a thirg 
to another, to return thanks, to gli, 
Ec. alſo to ſet the price or value upon good 
lands, &c. 

PRAISE-WO'RTHY (A.) deſerving of praik 
or recommendation for well-doing aty 
thing, 

PRANCE (V.) to wince, caper, or thry 
up the legs like a pampered or mand 
horſe, &c. | 

PRA'NCER (S.) a man or horſe that dance 
or capers Wantonly , 

PRANK (S.) an arch, unlucky trick, a mery 

adventure. | 

PRA'NKING (S.) a dreſſing out to the bel 
advantage, to look fine beyond the conditia 
or income of the party. 

PRATE(V.) 0 talk much, fooliſhly, ih, 
or ſaucily. 

PRA'TING (S.) talking fooliſhly, idly, add 
ſaucily. | 

PRA”TIQUE (S.) a licence or writing, fer- 
fying to all the ports in Italy, that the ſhip 
that is ſo licenſed is come from a plac 
healthy, and no ways infected with tie 
plague, or any other contagious cr infe- 
tious diſeaſe, and vulgarly called a bill d 
health, 

PRATTLE (S.) the filly, idle, and innecat 
talk of young children; 

PRA'VITY (S.) a debauching or corrupting 
perſon's manners, by lewd and naughty di 
courſe or practices. 

PRAWN (S.) a ſmall ſhell-fiſn much vid 
by ſome. 

PRA'XIS (S.) the execution or perſormente d 
any thing, particularly applied to mathem- 
tical operations. 

PRAY (V.) to beg, deſire, or petition * 
ſomething, and in a particular manner, 8“ 
nifies to ſupplicate devoutly, and earn 


beg pardon and aflifiance from Cod Alm fie 


lament 
PRE'BEN 
member 
inſtituti 
divine ſe 


mour, w 
PRECAU” 
ing given 
or is not t 
PRECAU” 
hint to a | 
will follo 
certain ac 
PRECE DE 
$0 before 0 
PRE'CEDE 
going or ta 
ceſſion or p 
hour, ri h 
PRECE/DE! 
another, 
FRE'CEDE?! 
deed to dray 
, from 
the like 7 < 
RECENT 
| Chant or tu 
FRE'CEPP 
er injunctic 


” + — 
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PRE 
either publickly in the general congregation, 


ivately in a perſon's.cloſet. 
PRAYER (S.) an earneſt requeſt, defire, or 
petition put up to God, or ſame other perſon 


ſons. 

A PRAYER (S) the Liturgy or ſervice 
uſed by the church of England, in the vul- 
gar tongue, upon ſeveral occafions, ordinary 
and extraordinary. . 


PREACH (S.) to declare or publiſh any doc- | 


trine or particular tenets, to diſcourſe upon 
any head or point of doctrine, eſpecially in 
divinity; and ſometimes it means to talk 
long or much with a pot of ale in one's 


hand. 
PREA'CHER (S.) one appointed to pronounce | 


or deliver ſermons in a church, &c, upon 
ſore text of ſcripture. ; 
PREA'CHMENT (S.) a ſermon or publick 


oration. 
PREA'MBLE (S.) a ſort of preface, or account 
of what is going to be done, and the reaſons 
b why ; an introduction, ſuch as is ufed at the 
beginning of patents of honour, acts of par- 
, lament, &c. | 
PRE'BEND or PRE'BENDARY (S.) the 
members of collegiate chur ing by their 
inſtitution obliged to meet in the church for 
divine ſervice at the hours appointed by the 
canons, therefore called canonical hours,upon 
which account rents or revenues were an- 
nered to them, for the maintenance of ca- 
nons or fellows 3 they were entertained at a 
common table and charge, 2s the regulars, 
ot each had a portion aſſigned him, who was 
therefore called a prebend. 
PRECARIOUS (A.) uncertain or doubtful, 
that depends wholly upon the humour, will, 
or pleaſure of another. 
PRECA'RIOUSNESS(S. )uncertainty, doubt- 
fulneſs, depending upon the courteſy, hu- 
mour, will and * of another. 
PRECAU'TION (S.) a hint, notice, or warn- 
ing given a perſon before à certain matter is 
or is not to be done. 
PRECAU'TION (V.) to warn, adviſe, or 
hint to a perſon ſome trouble or danger that 
will follow from the doing or forbearing of 
0 1 5 acts. te 
CE'DE (V.) to excel, furpaſs, or 
do before or beyond another. W > 
PRE'CEDENCE or PRE'CEDENCY (s.) a 
going or taking place before another in a pro- 
ceſſion or publick appearance, by way of ho- 
nour, right, or title ſo to do. 
PRECE'DENT (A.) going or being before 


another, 


teed to draw others hy or from; alſo an act 
from whence others do the ſame upon 


* the like ocea ſions. 
» "WF *ECE'NT'OR ($.) be that beg'ns or leads the 


1 chant or tune in a cathedral church. 
| RE'CEPT (S.) a rule, law, order, command, 
er injunction 3 and in Lato, is a writ iſſued 


_— 


FRE'CEDENT (s.) an original writing or | 


PRE | 


by a proper magiſtrate, for the bringing 
perſon or record before him. e 


2 . rules, or orders. 
PRECEPTOR (S.) an inſtructor, teacher, or 
ſchool- maſter. 
PRECE'SSION (S.) a very ſlow going back- 
wards ; and in Aſtronomy, applied to the equi- 
noxes, which by an inſenſible motion, go 
back wards, or contrary to the order of the 
ſigns of the zodiack, at the rate of about 
50 ſeconds a year, ſo that as the fixed ſtars 
remain immoyable, and all the equinoxes' go 
backward, the ſtars will have an apparent 
motion eaſtward, whence their Jongitudes are 
continually increafing z and this is the reaſon 
that fince the old aftronomers time all the 
conſtellations have changed their afligned 
places. 
PRE'CINCT (S.) a divifion of a town, pariſh, 
&c. into ſeveral portions, within which par- 
ticular officers act. | 
PRE'CIOUS (A.) any thing very valuable, 
ſcarce, or of great price. 
PRE'CIOUSNESS (S.) valuablenefs, either 
upon account of ſome extraordinary beauty, 
uſeſulneſs, or goodneſs of a thing. 
3 3 2 {S.) any dangerous or ſteep rock, 
ill, Ke. 


haſty, raſh, thoughtleſs, dangerous. 
PRECIPITAN'C (S.] with the Chymiſts, is a 
term uſed for any Tiquor poured on a diſſolu - 
tion, which ſeparates the diſſolved matter, 
and cauſes it to ſubſide. 
PRECTPTTANTNESS, PRECIPITA'TI- 
ON, or PRECIPITANCY (s.) raſh- 
neſs, hurry, thoughtleſineſs, c. in Chy- 


will cauſe the metalline particles to ſubſide, 
which before ſwam in the menſtruum that 
diſſolved it, 

PRECIPITATE (V.) to hurry over, to 
run raſhly and unadviſedly upon a mat- 
ter, to throw or caſt a perſon headlong 
from a ſteep rock, or plunge him into in- 
extricable difficulties ; in Chymiftry, it is 
to make a diflolved matter ſettle at, or fall 
to the bottom. 

PRECFPITATE (S.) with the Chymiftr, 

is any matter ſeparated from a menſtruym 

that diſſolved it, and which by ſome means 
has been made to fill or ſubſide at the 
bottom, of which there are many ſorts 
going under various names ; as, green pre- 
cipitate, or a mixture of the diffolution 
of mercury with the ſpirit of nitre z red, 
or the diſſolution of mercury in the fpirit 
of nitre, after the moifture is evaporated by 
Ss ap Ber 


{PRECISE (A.) ſtiff, formal, affected; alſo 


nice, rupulous, exact, accurate, juſt, 


true, Ec. 

PRECT'SENESS (S.) formality, ſtiffneſe, over 
and above religiouſueſs, ˖ or ſcru- 
402 , pulofity ; 


| 


PRECE'PTIVE (A.) full of, or belonging to 


PRECI'PITANT or PRECIPITOUS (A.) 


miſtry, the pouring in of an alkalizate, &c, 


* 


vn K 
puloßty 3 alſo exaQtnefs, accuracy, juſt- 


's neſs, c. 
© PRECTSIANS (S.) ſuch perſqns as are over and 
_ above ſcrupulous, exact, or cautious, eſpeci- 
ally in matters of religion. 
| enen a knowing before 
' PRECONCETIVE (v.) to imagine or think, 
; . 
nd 


PPRRCONCETPTION (S.) an idea or imagina- 
tion of a thing before it is done, a being pre · 
Judiced in favour or dis-favour of a perſon or 
thing before-hand. 
 PRECONISA'TION (s.) when the French 
ing has named any one to be archbiſhop, or 
_ . biſhop, his name is given into the conſiſtory 
at Rome by a cardinal, whodelivers the king's 
letter, to diſpoſe the pope to agree to his ma- 
zeſty's choice, and collate the perſon nomi- 
nated, who hag three letters wrote by the 
. French king, one to the pope, another to the 
© cardinal protector of France at Rome, and the 
third to his majeſty's ambaſſador at the pope's 
court ; this done, there is a certificate of the 
_ nominated perſon's life and behaviour given in 
to the pope's nuncid, or in his abſence, to the 
" biſhop of the place where the elected was 
Dorn, or to the biſhop of the place where he 
Tives z he likewiſe makes a profeſſion of his 
faith before the biſhop, and gives in a ſche- 
dule of the condition of the biſhoprick to 
which he is nominated ; theſe three enqui- 
ries being done, and made acts of the court, 
he ſends them to Rome with the king's three 
Letters; they are directed to the banquier 
for diſpatches in the court of Rome, who up- 
on receipt thereof carries them immediately 


to the ambaſſador, who puts an expediature 


on that he ſends to the pope, and the ban- 
ier gives it the datary, who delivers it to 
his hin; then the banquier gives the car- 
_ Ginal protector the letter wrote to him by 
the French king, to execute the contents 
© Whereof, he declares in the firſt conſiſtory, 
that at the next meeting he intends to pro- 
poſe ſuch a perſon for ſuch a ſee, and this de- 

_ Elaration is called preconiſation ; at holding the 
next -confiſtory, he makes a recital of the 
condition and circumſtances of the biſhoprick, 
and 4 (x 1 of the perſons no- 
mina ing z upon which the pope, 
taking the advice of the cardinals, orders the 
engroſſing nine bulls for the perſon preco- 

_ viſed; the firſt and moſt conſiderable is called 
the bull of proviſion, and is directed to the 
perſon nominated, wherein the pope lets the 
erſon_ know that he afligns him ſuch a 

. iſhoprigk ; the ſecond is the pope's commiſ- 
. Hon ta ane or more biſhops to perform the 
conſecration, in which is alſo contained the 
vath the biſhop ought to take to the pope at 

his conſeeration ; the third is directed to the 
Finz; the fourth to the metropolitan ; and 


* 


nen 


| 


PRE 
is directed to the biſhops of the pre. 
vince ; the fifth is ſent to the chapter; the 
fixth to the clergy ; the ſeventh to the hi 
of the dioceſe j the eighth to the tenants be- 
longing to the ſee 3 and the ninth is the bull 
of abſolution. | 

PRECONT'SE (V,) to report, in the pope, 


confiſtory, that a party preſented to a bere- 
fice is duly qualified for it, 


PRECONSTGN (V.) to t, aſſign, 
make over a this, ds coy by 

PRECO'NTRACT 65 a bargain or agre. 
ment made formerly, or before one that u 
now offered to be made, 

PRECONTRA'CT (V.) to make an agree, 
ment before the is done, or gone about 
&c, 

PREDECE'SSOR (S.) one that executed u 
office or employment before the preſent per- 


ſon, 

PREDECE'SSORS (S.) any perſon that wen 
before us; and often ſpoke of fathers, grand, 
fathers, &c. in relation to children, gritd- 
children, &c. | 

PREDESTINA'RIAN (S.) one who min- 
tains the ine of tion. 

PREDE'STINATE (V.) to order or appoint 
before-hand, that which muſt or ſhall bi- 
lutely come hereafter. 

PREDESTINA'”TION (S.) 2 fore-appointing, 
ordering, or fixing; and in Divinity, is the 
ſame with the doctrine of the heathens fin 
lity, ſo that no endeayours or prudential ac- 
tions of mankind fignify any thing; ny, 
even the beſt acts of the mind, as well a 
the natural functions of the body, are puri 
mechanical, and the doer under an unavoider 
ble neceſſity of acting in that preciſe manner, 
whereby the nature of good and evil is entire 
deſtro => 


r * 

PREDETE'RMINE (V.) to appoint or um- 
terably reſolve 4K what ſhall ab- 

- lutely be done. 

PRE'DIAL TYTHES (S.) in Læw, are ſud 
as are paid of thoſe things that ariſe or god 
from out of the ground only. 

PRE/DICABLE (A.) chat may be told « 
ſpoken abroad; alſo in Logich, it is a 
quality or affection that may be applied to f: 


ubjefts. 

PRE'DICAMENT (S.) a particular arrange: 
ment of things into proper claſſes, according 
to their nature. ; | 

PRE DICATE (V.) to publiſh, affirm, ot e 
clare any thing of a matter or ſubject. 

PRE'DICATE (s.) in Logick, is that which 
is n a ſubject ; as, Man 5 
COOK. i 2 

PREDICT (v.] to propheſy or foretel viut 
ſhall ALI * it comes to pals. _ 

PREDICTION (s.) a publiſhing or declarin 
what ſhall happen hereafter. 

PREDISPO'SE (V.) to. qualify or dipaſ 


perſon before - hand, for or againſt a matiet d 
. for or againſt 


PRE 
"N( AN cor PREDO'MINANT- | 
NESS (8.) a dominion, power, autho- 


rity, or fuperiority over a perſon, or in 


affair. 
PREDO'MINANT (A.) over-ruling, or hav-| 


ing the influence, power, or authority over 


another. 
PRE-ELE'CTED ( A.) choſen or appointed 
before- hand. 
PRE-E'MINENCE or PREHE'MINENCE 
(S.) ſomething that ſets one perſon or thing 
| above or before another, 
| ad ION (S.) a buying a thing up 


before-hand. 

PRE-ENGA'GED (A.) promiſed or engaged 
in a matter or a re. 

PRE-ENGA'GEMENT — a making a pro- 
miſe or obligation before - hand. 

PRE-EXITI'ST (V.) to be or exiſt before. 

PRE-EXI'STENCE (S.) the actual being of a 
thing before. 

PRE'FACE (S.) an introductory diſcoupſe or 
preamble before a perſon comes upon the 
matter intended to be ſpoken to or wrote 
upon, and ought to be explanative of what 
follows. | 

PRE'FACE (V.) to make a ſpeech before 
a perſon comes to the principal matter in- 
tended 


PREFACTORY (A.) introductory, or 
by way of apology or explanation of ſome- 


— 
= 


* 


thing. 

PRE FECT (S.) among the Romans, was one 
who had a poſt of juriſdiction at Rome, much 
like our lord chief juſtices, and in the pro- 
vinces they. were governors or lieutenants ; 
there is in the preſent court of Rome, an of- 
ficer called the prefe# of the ſignature of 
juſtice, who is both a cardinal and a lawyer, 
who peruſes and ſigns the petitions, unleſs 
when the matter of them is queſtionable, 
and then he adviſes with the officers of the 
fignet before he figns them; there is alſo a 
prefet of the ſignature of grace, who is 
likewiſe a cardinal and a lawyer, who 
figns all diſpatches of grace and favour, 
which are always done in the pope's pre- 
ſence, or in his abſence, in the preſence of 
12 prelates ; there are alſo ſeveral prefe#s 

PREFE'CTURE (s.) the government 
2 of a city or province by a pre- 


PREFER (v.) to value or efteem one perſon or 
thing above or before another ; alſo to bring 
ina complaint in the court of Chancery againſt 
a perſon ; alſo to advance, promote, or raiſe 
a perſon to a greater dignity, or more valu- 
able poſt or office. | | 

PRE'FERABLE (A.) that is more valua- 
ole or deſerves to be choſe before ano- 

er 


PREFERABLENESS- (s.) the condition or 
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PRE 


quality of a thing or perſon that renders them 
more deſerving than . 
PRE'FERENCE (S.) the value or eſteem that 
a perſon gives one man or thing above or be- 
fore another ; alſo the choice. 
PREFE'RMENT (S.) rifing to a more 
_ great, or more honourable ftation in 


PREFTGURE (V.) to fignify by types or 
1 comes to paſa, to fore 

PREFTX (V.) to add, fix, or put be- 
ſore; alſo to appoint or determine a thi 
before-hand, when a matter or thing 
be done. 

PRE'GNANT (A.) the being or going with 
young, eſpecially ſpoken of women ; alſo 

rp, ready, or ripe-witted; with the Bo- 
taniſis, it is when a bud is ready to burſt out 
into flowers or leaves, &c. 

PRE'GNANCY (S.) the ftate or condition 
of being with young, or great with child; 
alſo ſharpneſs, ready - wittedneſs, yipeneſs of 

— — &c. 

PRE JU“ DGE (V.) to judge or determine a 
matter before - hand. 

PRE IU DICA T ION (S.) a judging or deter- 
mining before - hand, a being prejudiced or 
biaſſed ; alſo a in law, by ſome- 
thing of a like kind's having been formerly 
tried. 

PRE*JUDICE (S.) a bias or determination in 
favour of, or againſt a perſon, arifing from 

a a perſona] love or ill-will for the perſon or 
caſe, without juſtly and maturely examin- 
ing every particular circumſtance that 
might probably give another turn to the 
matter; alſo an injury, hurt, or damage 
done or ſuſtained. 

PRE*'JUDICE (V.) to hurt, or injure, to 
endeavour to bias a perſon's opinion or 
Jjudgmen t in favour of, or againſt a perſon or 
cauſe. 

PREJUDTYCIAL (A.) hurtful, injurious, or 
detrimental. 

PRE'LACY (S.) the office or dignity of a bi- 
5 or prelate. a 

PRE'LATE (S.) a promoted to the 
higheft office in the church, ſometimes called 
a patriarch, arch- bi z &Cc, 

ing belong - 


arch-biſhop, or bi 

PRELA”TICAL (A.) ſ 
P dignity of a 
P te. 

PRE LATURE or PRE'LATESHIP(S.) the 
ſtate, condition, or dignity of a prelate. 

PRELE'CTION (S.) a lecture, leſſbon, 
A — art or 

in an , or 

lick ſchool. » 2 

PRELIBA”TION (S.) a foretaſte of ſomething 
that is to come s 

PRELTMINIARIES (S.) ſome general ar- 
ticles or conditions agreed upon, before the 
main or principal contract or * 


* 


—— 


 , , fupremacy, took upon her to beftow moſt of 


PRE 


[is gone upon, or can be ſettled to any 


good purpoſe. 

PRE LU DE (S.) in Mufich, is an overture or 
- fort of flouriſh in the key to try whether 

the inſtrument is in tune, and to diſpoſe the 
- Hand to ſtop the following leſſons the better; 
; alſo the entrance upon, or beginning of any 
: bufineſs. 

' » PRELUDE (V.) to lay down ſome general | 
| - propoſitions before the main buſineſs is begun 

or entered upon; alſo to run over the ſtrings 

or ſtops of a muſical inſtrument, to prepare 
the hand, and try whether the inſtrument is 


in tune. 


FR E 


had pet been done, and dffixed the former 


penalty to the offenders ; in ſucceeding reigns, 
ſeveral otbex offences were taken or explained 
to belong to this ſtatute, and the c 
themſelves very much harraſſed thereby, az 
well as others; in common Speech, it means 
any fort of trouble, inconvenience, ar for- 
feiture whatever. 

PRENOMINA'TION (S.) a mentioning, or 
naming a perſon or thing before - hand. 
PRE-O'CCUPY (V.) to poſſeſs, uſe, or enjoy 
a thing before another. 

PRE-ORDATN (V.) to appoint or ordain be- 
fore- hand. 


PREMATURE (A.) ripe too ſoon or early, PREPARATION (S.) a making or getting 


| before the r time, 
PREME'DITATE (V.) to think ſedately up- 
on a matter before it be put into action. 
PREMEDITA'TION (S.) a thinking, con- 
triving, or muſing upon a matter before- | 
ba 


nd. | 
PREMI'SE (V.) to lay down ſomething, or 
| ſpeak of a matter before by way of explana- 
tion, preamble, or preface. 
PREMISES (S.) ſometimes means matters or 
things ſpoken of before- hand by way of pre- 
paration; and ſometimes the lands, tene- 
mente, &c. at firſt mentioned in a deed 
. whether it be a leaſe, &c, 
PREMIUM (S.) a reward, allowance, or re- 
compence made to a perſon for the doing of 
any thing; and particularly applied to the 
money paid to inſure a ſhip, houſe, &c. 
PRE'MONISH (V.] to adviſe, forewarn, &c. 
* _ before-hand; 
PREMONIT'TION (S.) advice given a perſon 
of what the conſequences of any thing will 
de, a forewarning, &c. | 
PREMUNTRE (s.) is ſometimes taken for a 
uit fo called, or for the offence upon which 
the writ is grounded; to trace this matter 
to its head, obſerve, that formerly the 
church of Rome, upon the pretence of her 


the biſhopricks, abbies, and other ecclefiaſti- 
_ cal preferments of greateſt value, before they 
were void, pretending to provide the church 
. with a better qualified ſucceſſor before the 
_, vacancy ; to put a ſtop to theſe encroach- 
ments, king Edward III. made three ſta- 
tutes in 25 and 27 of his reign, againſt thoſe 
chat drew the king's ſubjects out of the 
realm, to anſwer things belonging to the 
„ King's court ; and in 28 he alſo made an- 
other ſtatute, which very much checked the 
uſurpations of the court of Rome, who ſtill 
went pg with theſe proviſions ; Richard II. 
made 15 a ſtatute againſt them in the 12th 
yearof his reign, and in the 13th another, 
. wherein he confirmed the firſt of Edrvard 
III. and made the penalty of the breach 


thereof, perpetual baniſhment, forfeiture of] 


lands, goods, and chattels, &c. and in the 
26th year, to prevent all manner of eyafions, 
be repeated the offence more particularly than 


ready proper materials to do or perform a 
thing before the work itſelf is 2 


| Pharmacy, a medicine compounded or made 


fit for uſe, is called a preparation, and ſo is 

the manner or method of doing it. 

PREPA'RATIVE or PREPA'RATORY 

(A.) that is relative to, or belongs to making 

a thing ready. 

PREPARE (V.) to put things in order, to 

provide, fit, ar make ready for the execution 

of any thing ; alſo to inſtru, perſuade, or 
inclin> a perſon todo or forbear a thing. 

PREPE'NSED (A.) deſigned, reſolved before- 

hand, premeditated, &c. 

PREPONDERATE (V.) to over-balance or 

out-weigh any thing actually or by ftrength 

of argument ; to meditate, think, deliberate, 
or confider thoroughly. 

PREPOSI'TION (S.) a placing or putting be- 
fore any thing; and particularly ſpoke cf 
thoſe ſmell particles in a language that are 
put or ſet before others. 

PREPOSSE'SS (V.] to influence or bias 2 
a perſon's mind, inclination, or judgment 
Arg or pagjudice of another before- 

nd, 

PREPOSSE'SSION (S.) a being influenced, 
biaſſed, or prejudiced for or againſt a perica 
or cauſe before-hand, 

PREPOSTERQUS (A.) any thing that is ir- 
regular, unnatural, or in diſorder, and as it 
were turned topſy-turvy. 

PREPO'STEROUSNESS (S.) irregularity, 
diſorderlineſs, contrary to good ſenſe, anda 
natural proceeding in buſineſs. : 

PREPUCE (S.) the fare-ſkin. of a man 
yard, or that looſe ſkin that covers tis 
nut, . 

PRERKO'GATIVE (S.) the right, privils 
power, or authority, that one or more per. 
ſons have in any particular affair above all 
others. 

PRESA'GE (v.) to propheſy, foretel, betoken, 
or apprehend X. ching it actual 
comes to pas. | 

PRESA'*GE (S.) a token, indication, or fore- 

runner of any thing fter to come Qt 


G. 
PRE'SBYTER (S.) imply means an elder, bY 


all prieſts are called by this name. 
PRESBY* 


2 
2 


Na. gg. 


PRE 


SBY TE'RIANISM (S.) the doctrines 
nciples of the people called Preſby- 
y relating to church govern- 


PRESB 
or pri 


terians, eſpeciall 


ment. 

PRESBVTERIANS (S.) a particular ſect of 
Chriſtians, ſo called, becauſe they maintain 
that the government of the church appointed 
in the New Teſtament, is by preſbyteries, 
that is, miniſters and ruling elders, aſſo- 
ciated for government and diſcipline ; they 
fay, that there is no order in the church ſu- 

jor to a Preſbyter by divine inſtitution 3 
that all miniſters, being ambaſſadors of 
Chirift, are equal by their commiſſion, and 
that elder and biſhop are the ſame in name 
and office, according to the fcriptures ; the 
loweſt of their courts is the miniſter of the 
pariſh or congregation, with his elders, who 
govern that ſingle pariſh or congregation 3 
having power to call before them any mem- 
ber to inſtruct, examine, admoniſh, rebuke, 
and ſuſpend them from the Lord's table, as 
they ſhall judge moſt convenient; they have 
alſo a deacon to take eare of the poor : The 
next court is a preſbytery, compoſed of a 
number of miniſters and elders affociated, 
for governing the churches in their bounds ; 
their higheſt court- is a ſynod, which they 
fay may be provincial, national, or œcume- 
nical, and allow of appeals from the leſſer to 
the greater; the ordination of their miniſters | 
is by prayer, faſting, and impoſition of the 
hands of the Preſbyters, after he is ex- 
amined; as to his converſation, religion, and 
learning, by the preaching Preſbyters, who 
only lay hands on him. 

PRESBY"TERY (S.) priefthood, elderſhip ; 
alſo church-government by elders, or an aſ- 
ſembly of priefts, together with lay-elders 
for the exerciſe of church authority or diſci- 
pline. 

PRE SCIENCE (S.) the peculiar knowledge 
that God has of things not yet come to 
paſs; and knowing a thing or matter before- 
hand 


PRE'SCOTT (S.) in Lancaſhire, a large 
town, which is bur thinly peopled ; its 
market is weekly on Tueſday ;* diſtant 
from London 147 computed, and 177 mea- 
ſured miles. 

PRESCRIBE (V.) to regulate, order; or ap- 
point, to direct or command. 

PRE'SCRIPT (S.) an order, command, or ap- 
pointment. 

PRESCRTPTION (S.) ordering, command- 
ing, limiting, appointing, or determiniog; 
in Lazo, it is the right or title that a perſon 
has to an eſtate, &c. by having been in poſ- 
ſeſſion beyond the memory of man; and in 
Phy fick, the appropriating proper remedies to 
particular di ſeaſes goes by this name; alſo the 
medicine itſelf. 

PRE'SENCE (s.) ſometimes means the actual 
being in a room. cr other place; and ſome- 
times the countenance, looks, mien, or gel- | 
che of the body, 


| 


PRE 


PRE'SENT (A.) being in fight, or at the timg 
of doing an act. 

PRE'SENT (S.) any thing given freely and 
voluntarily to another. | 

PRESENT (V.) to offer, give, ot beſtow any 
thing to or upon another; to name to a 
chur ch benefice ; alſo to bring a complaint or 
information againſt any perion in a court of 
judicature. 

PRESENTA'TION (s.) che act of preſent- 
ing 5 and in the Charch Law, a patron's no- 
minating and offering his clerk to the biſhop 
or collator, to be inftituted in a benefice of 
his gift; among the Jes, there were two 
ſorts of preſentations, the firſt wascommand- 
ed by the law, according to which 
woman that had a child was obliged to make 
her appearance in the temple, at the end of 
40 days, if it was a ſon, &c. the other be- 
longed to thoſe that had made a vow; from 
the time of Moſess delivering the law, there 
was a religious cuſtom of devoting either 
themſelves or their children to God, and ei- 
their for their whole life-time irrevocably, or 
elſe to be redeemed with preſents or facrifices, 
for which purpoſe there were ſeveral apart: 
ments about the temple, for thoſe who were 
under a yow of their own or their parents, 
whoſe buſineſs was to ſpend their time in the 
ſervice of religion, and to make ornaments 
for the temple, according to their repſeRtive 
ages, condition, and capacity. 

PRESENTEE” (S.) in the Canon Law, is the 
perſon or clerk preſented or nominated by a 
patron or collator to ſome ſpiritual benefice. 

PRESE'NTMENT (S.) in Law, is a mere 
denunciation of the jurors themſelves, or of 
fome other officer, as juſtices, conſtab 
ſuryeyors, &c. moſt commonly upon. their 
own ſight, without the information or pro- 
ſecution of a third party, of any offence 
inquirable in the court, whereunto it is pre- 
ſented. 

PRE'SENT TIME (S.) a Grammatical Term, 
importing the immediate or actual time that 
is now. | 

PRESERVA'TION (S.) a keeping, taking 
care of, helping, defending, &c. 

PRESE'RVATIVE (S.) any thing that has 
the quality of preſerving, defending, keeping, 
or reſtoring, &c. another from harm, dan- 
ger, &c. 

PRESE RVE (V.) to keep fafe, to guard a- 
gainſt hurt, danger, &c. to put into à con- 
dition of continuing good and pleaſant a great 
while, as confectioners do fruits, &c. 

PRESERVES (S.) fruits prepared according to 
the art of the confectioner with ſugar, &c. 

PRESTDE (V.) to fit as the head, governor, 
or chief of a company, city, or kingdom, 
to have the command, direction, or manage 
ments of perſons and things. 

PRE'SIDENCY (S.) the place or office of one 
that has the chief place, ſeat, or command 


in any affair. 5 
PRE'SIDENT' 


ns, called the lord prefident ; alſo an example 


of a prefident. 
. PRESUDIAL (S.) the name of a French court 


. Ec. 
PRESTON (S.) in Lancaſbire, for its large- 


PRE 
PRESIDENT (s.) the governor, chief, or 
head perſon in any affair, commatid, or buſi- 
neſs ; in the King's-Council, he that propoſes 
the buſineſs bo the board, and reports to the 
ſovereign the ſeveral tranſaCtions paſſing there, 


or copy for a perſon to do any thing by or af- 
ter is called a prefident, eſpecially in courts of 
law, where the reſolutions of former courts 
like caſes, are called preſidenti or exam- 


PRE'SIDENTSHIP (S.) the office or dignity 


of judicature. "1 
PRESS (V.) to ſqueeze or thruft cloſe toge · 
© ther, as under large wooden ferews, to give 
a gloſs to broad-cloth, and make the nap lie 
very ſmooth and agreeable to the eye; alſo to 
crowd in among a great throng or number of 
le ; alſo to urge very ſolicitouſly, to be ſo 


| portunate au to take no denial z alſo to 
| force men into the king's ſervice in the time 


of war z alſo to excite, ſpur, or egg a perſon 
very m 

PRESS (S.) an inſtrument that works with a 

large , ſometimes wood, and ſometimes 

for wine, apples for 

for convenience 


PRE'SSINGNESS (S.) urgency, ferventneſs, 
earneftneſs, &c. 
PRE'SSURE (s.) any thing that lies very hard 
upon, or cloſe to a perſon, that does as it were 
torture or afflict him exceedingly ; alſo a gra- 
vitating upon, or forcing down, as the atmoſ- 
| upon any bodies here below, &c. 
TEIGNEor PRESTAIN (S.) in Rad- 
norfbire, South-Wales, is the handſomeſt and 
beft-built Ar in _ county , 2 wy 
pleaſant valley on river Lag 
afſixes are held, and the county goal kept; 
it is well inbabited, and much z its 
market is weekly on Saturday, which is 
well ſtored with proviſions, and all forts of 
grain, but eſpecially malt, of which they 
make great quantities both for their own 
conſumption, and ſale to others; diſtant from 
* London 116 computed, and 148 meaſured 


PPRESTIGTIA*TION (S.) impoſing upon, or 
deceiving of a perſon by ſleight of hand, jug- 

- yling, legerdemain, &c. ; 

PRESTO (S.) in Mufct, fignifies quick or 
very faſt; alſo with Fugglers, 2 term for 
Be gone, make bafle, Cc. to any of their 


- neſs and beauty might very well paſs for a 
city 3 its principal inhabitants are either gen- 
try or lawyers ; no confiderable manufactures 
being carried on here, renders it but thin of 
Inhabitants ; nor is its trade worth noting, 
thoughit is a borough-town, that ſends two 


N 


PRE 
mayor, tight head-aldermen, four undex. 
aldermen, 12 common-council-men, a je. 
corder, and ſub-officers 3 the court of Chan- 
gery, and other offices of juſtice, are held 
here for the county, which is a palatinate ; 
it has weekly three markets well ſ 
with corn and all ſorts of proviſions, viz, 
on Wedneſday, Friday and Saturday; it i 
ſeated on the Ribble, over which it has a 
large ftone Bridge; diſtant from London 162 
computed and 211 meaſured miles. 
PRESU ME (V.) to imagine or think one's 
ſelf in the right, without being abſolutely 
certain ; alſo to do what a perſon has been 
fo: bid upon ſome extraordinary occaſions, &e, 
to be bold, over forward, or ſauey. 
PRESU*MPTION (S.) ſometimes ſignißes 
over · forward or ſaucy doing of a thing with- 
out orders z pride, conceit, or ſuſpicion ; in 
Lao, where the circumſtances of the 20 
very much favour the ſuſpicion of a certain 
perſon's having committed it, though it ein- 
not be fully and poſitively proved, yet the 
court judges the accuſed guilty, this is calle 


a a violent ſaſpicionor preſumption, 


PRESU'MPTIVE (A.) ſyppoſed, imagined, 
conjectured, &c. and in Lato, the next fe- 
lation or heir is called the preſumptive heir, 

PRESU”'MPTUOUS (A.) over-daring, bold, 
adventurous, ſaucy, vain. 

PRESUMPTUOUSNESS (S.) boldneſs, &- 
ringneſs, adventurouſneſs, fool- hardineſs, con- 

f ceitedne(s, &c, 

PRE-SUPPO'SE (V.) to take a thing for 
granted, to imagine or ſuppoſe a matter be- 
fore-hand. 

PRETE'NCE.(S.) a ſhew or reaſon for ſome- 
thing done, or going to be done, a colour or 
appearance, when a perſon offers at one thing, 

PRETE'ND (V) to make a ſhew or appear- 
ance of a thing, to lay claim to what is oct 
a eee due, to maintain or boldly aiſert am 
t . 


ing 
PRETE'NDED (A.) imagined, ſappoſed, 2. 


ſerted, maintained for a truth. 
PRETE'NDER (S.) one who lays claim tv 
more than his right, either of {kill or pro- 


perty. 

PRETE'NSION (5) a claim, excuſe, or res- 
— why a. perſon demands or aſlerts an 
thing. | 

PRETERTITION or PRETERM1'SSION 

S.) a paſling over, or by a neglecting « 

ming to take little notice of that which # 
the ſame time under cover we defire to e- 
yup and have due notice taken of it. 

PRETERMT T (V.) to neglect, paſs by, & 
over, to ſlip, omit, or leave out. 

PRETERNA'TURAL (A.) above or contn 
ry to the common order of nature, 
extraordinary or u . 

PRE'TEXT (S.) a colour, ſham, pretence, & 
excuſe, a blind or cloak. 

FE PRE'TOR 


A 


Sg SS A222 


cn 


1 


| PRE'TOR (s.) a Roman magilirate that 28. 


.mitiſtred juſtice, whereof there was at firft 
but one 3 but afterwards when many foreign- 
ers came to refide there, another was ap- 
pointed to determine the differences that 


might ariſe amorig them 3 in the year of 


Rome 605, their number was increaſed to fix ; 


PRI 

[PREVE'NTION (S.) a hindrance, flop, or 
| keeping back, by fiepping in before, &. 
{PREVE'NTIONAL (A.) coming before ; and 
when applied to the moon, means the full or 
change next before any great conjunction of 


the ſuperiors, appearance of a comet, move= 
able 


Ee. S 
the two firſt had the cognizance of the caſes f PREVE'NTIVE F PREVE'NTATIVE 
e 


of private perſons, the other four of publick 
crimes, ſuch as extortions, unte ſonable fees, | 
treaſons, &c. in future time they encheaſed to 
15 in numer 3 they exerciſed their charge 
one year ; the provincial Pretors adminifired 
juſtice in the Roman provinces, and com- 
manded the forces during their year, unleſs 
when the war was dangerous, or the enemy 
formidable, then they ſent a conſul to take 
upon him the command of the army. 

PRETO/RIANS (S.) the guards of the Ro- 
man emperors, firſt picked out by Scipio Afri- 
cam from among the braveſt of the army; 
afterwards Auguftus ſettled and divided them 
jnto ſeveral bodies, and appoitted two officers 
to command them; their pay was double to 
the reſt of the ſoldiers, their whole number 
was about 10,090; divided into nine or ten 
cohorts, and generally had a great hand in 
all the revolutians that happened. + | 

PRETO'RIUM (S.) the place where the pre- 
tor or captain of the guard lived who was 
the governor of Fudea, or where he tried 
tauſes and adminiſtered juſtice ; fometimes 
the tent where the generals met at a council 
of war was thus called: | 

PRE'TTINESS (S.) handſomeneſs, beauty 

0 L &c, Ky | 
E'TTY (A.) handſome, beautiful, delight- 

fol, pleafing, charmi . 

PREVAILL (V.) to influence or get the aſcen- 
dant over another, to conquer, overcome, 
maſter, ſubdue, KC. — \ 

PRE'VALENCE, PRE'VALENCY, or 
PRE'VALEN TNESS (S.) the power, 

. ſtrength, or aſcendant quality of any thing, 

PREVALENT (A.) powerful, prevailing, 

influencing, Ce. ö " 

PREVA'RICATE (V.) to ſhuffle, to fay 
lometimes one thing, and ſometimes ah- 
wr to envade or endeavour to flifle the 
robs: >. n 

PREVARICA'TION (8.) an vnjuft, unfair 
way of acting or treating any perſon, an 
equyccation, or endeavouring to hide the 
truth, by ſaying one thing and meaning an- 
other, 2 deception gr double dea ling. 

REV ARI CA! TOR (s.] ohe who deals un- 


(A.) he that has the power or faculty of hin- 
dering or keeping back any thing. 

PREVIOUS (A. MHomething that introduces, 
prepares for, or leads the way to another 


ng.. - : : : ; . . 
PREY (S.) the goods, perſons, cattle, &c. that 
are taken in war by an enemy, or the ſpoil of 
wild beaſts and robbers. 
PREY (V.) to ſpoil, plunder, rob, or feed up- 
on t on or property of another by vio- 
rev, 79v | | - he 
PRI APUS (S.) a god of the Antients, fail to 
be the ſon of Bacchus and Venus, and who 
had the care of gardens, worſhipped particu- 
larly at Lampſachus, Adonis, or Ofirts, hav= 
ing conſecrated a phallus of gold in mei 
of a wound he had received in, the groin the 
reaſon of the phallus by length of time being 
forgot, the prieſts of that god introduced a 
great many ſhameful vileneſſes ppon this oc · 
cafion ; it is ſuppoſed that Addnis and Priapus 
were the ſame deity under different names, 
„ both being gods of the gardens, &. 
PRICE (S.) the fixed or abſolute rate ſet upon 
any commodity by publick authority, as of 
bread; &c. or the rate agreed for any thing 
between any two parties; from whence 4 
publick paper printed week ly, containing the 
uſual prices, of all ſorts of commodities is 
.. called a price courant. ; 
PRICK (v.) to enter the fleſh lightly with 
the point or ſharp end of an needle, pin, or 
ſword &c. allo to write down in proper notes 
a leſſon of muſick upon ruled paper; alſo to 
trace the Steps of a hare in hunting, &. 
PRICK (S.) a ſma!l wotnd made with the 
ſharp point of a pin, needle, ſword, &c: alſo 
>» dot or ſmall mark made to Ggnify ſome- 
thing particular in a, map, chart, &c: alſo 
tobacco rolled up very tight in the ſhape of a 
nine-pin, &c. . 3 FO. >... 
PRI'CKER (S.) an infirument uſed bf the 
Stationers to mark paper or porchment with, 
ſo as to tule the lines at equal diſtances ; allo 
2 neat ſmall wheel uſed by thoſe who draw 
mathematical ſchemes to mark dotted or 
ked lines With; with Hintert, it 5 alſo 
4 huntſman 6n horſeback. 


foirly or unjuſtly with another, a deceiver j 
ilſo one choſe in a univerſity at a commencd- 
ment to ſatyriae the miſbehaviour of the 
maſſers or principals. | 


* pa % n 
PREVE'NT (V.) to ſtop, hinder, or do ſome- 


PRI'CKET (s.) a ſmall baſket ; alſo a male 
deer of two years old beginning to put forth 
the horns. Ns ö 42883 

PRYCKLE (S:) any ſharp-pbinted matter, as 

a thorn, &c. | 


thing before- hand, ſo that another cannot PRYCKLENESS (S.) the condit'on of any 


, come at. or do what he aims at of defires. 
REVENTER-ROPE (s.) in a Ship, is a 
ima'l one made over the ties, to, ſeture the 


Jus: in eaſe any of whe ether ropes they) br dak. 


thing that has many ſharp points, as briars, 
thorks, roſe + , &c, 
4P 


Rick: 


PR I 
_  PRICK-PO'STS (8.) ae thoſe timbers that 
dre framed into breaſt-ſummers between 


che principal poſts, to keep the frame ſteady 


_ - and firengthen it. 
PRICK-U*P(V.)-to appear cheatful, driſk, 
lively ; alto to adorn or trim a perſon or thing 
to male them ook handſome. 
PRIDE (8) that haughty diſpoſition of mind 


{PRI 


chat makes a,man think more worthy of | 


himſelf, 20d meaner of others, than he 
ought ; difda'n, loftineſs of mien, behavi- 
our, or Carriage. 
To pride one's ſelf, to take pleaſure or de- 
Light in any thing, to ſcorn or diſdain others, 
though above or equal to us. 

PRIEST (s.) properly fignifies elder or old 
mon; but it is now generally reſtrained to 
thoſe perſons who are employed about religi- 
ous matters; in the Old Teftament, the age 
was fixed to 30 years, before they were ad- 
mitted into the order of prieſts, and it is ſup- 

1 out Saviour was about that age before 
bie began his miniſtry; in the Cbriſtian 

Church, there is no certain term of years ab- 

- folutely prefixed, different churches having 
diflevent uſages ; as to the heathen pricfts, 
they were of different ſorts, ſome appointed 
to ſacrifice to all the gods in general, and o- 
thers to a particular god, &c, Among the 

Jews, the dignity of high or chief pri was 

annexed to Aaron's family; after the capti- 

vity of Zabylcn, the civil government and 
the crown were ſuper-added to the high- 
prieſt-huod ;; it was the peeuliar privizege of 
the high · prieſt, that he could be 
in no court, but that of the great Sanbe- 
Aim; but ſome arc of opinion, that was in 
caſes criminal only, and in matters of pro- 
perty he might be. ſued in the common 
courts, only he was privileged ſo that he 
was not obliged to appear in perſon, but 
- , might ſubſtitute any proxy to appear for 
him; he was likewiſe exempted from being 
put to his oath eit her in court or elſewhere, 


, unleſs the King happened to have a trial; and 


the bigh-pric&'s teſti money might be ſervice- 


able to the crown q hen the ſucce ſſion 37S 


diſputed, the Sanbedrim only bad the power 


dc nominating a ſucceſſor, under him was a 


VvVicar called the Sagan, who had the direc- 
tdton of all the other prieſts, who had alſo two 
other deputies to act under him; after build- 


ing the ſecond temple, learning and care were 


d decayed among the Priefs, chat a. little 
before the feaſt of expiation in every year, a 


commitee of the Sanbedr.m met, and read | 


the whole expiation- office to the hjgh-prieft, 
. accordirg to the form in Leviticus, and en- 
_ Joined him to repeat the office to hitmſelf, 
that he might not miſt-ke in the leaſt eir- 


cumſtance ; upon this day all forts of facri- |. 


-  kices were to be offered by bim alone; on the 
morning of the day. of preparation, they ſer 
him in the middle of the gate of the temple, 

- - and bad leifers, rams, and lambs TO 


— 


proſecuted 


before him, to reſreſh his memory wig 
thoſe different ſorts of ſacrifices ; then he wx pie 
conducted to the ſenior prieſts, who infiru&.4 rr 
him in the methods of offering incenſe, wh, N71 
obliged him to ſwear that he would offer hy P 
incenſe according to the form preſcribed, i = 
the Holy of | Holies ; every year he was coo. * 
veyed from his houſe into the temple with | — 
great deal of pomp, the grand Sanbedrin, 
the king and the body of priefis, making : — 
part of the parade; the heathens had tber ors 
arch-flamen or high- prieſt, and ſo have the PRIM 
Chriſtians, excepting among ſme particuly thing 
ſects. 
PRIE'ST HOOD (s.) the office, buſinef, « — 
dignity of a prieſt. * 
PRIG 15 a ybung, fooliſh, gay, fellow ; ig P * K 
a ſmatterer in art, a boaſter or pretender, er 
PRIM (A.) nice, ſet, formal, ſtarched, fif, — 
culiar, &. 5 + th 
Jo be PRIM (V.) to be conceited, fantafiic, PRIMA 
over-nice, or reſerved. . "as 
PRI'MACY (S.) the dignity or office of apr. * 
mate, or chief goverror, eſpecially in ecce- PRIMI 
ſiaſtical matters. uſed b 
PRI'MAGE (S.) an allowance or duty formely els 
appointed to be paid to the captain and mil. PRI'MI 
ters of ſhips, for the uſe of his cables, &c, lometi 
and to the men for lading and unlading of the PRI'MN 
cargo; but this is now quite laid afide, al lünen 
charges of that ſort being ſwallowed up n PRIMO 
the freight, though this term is ſtill uſed u * 
bills of lading. ALAS maſon 
PRIMARY (A. ) any thing that is firt ins. N 7 Lax 
«der, or chief in place, from whence Mera, * 
Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, and . April, 
turn, upon account of their revolving wud PRTMU) 
the Sun as a center, ate called the pri 47 40 
planets, * did includes 
PRIMATE (S.) the ſupream, head, or bred ha 
biſhop, he has the rule and government die #26 
; ſeveral other biſhops and arch-biſhops, 35 tie monty 
primate of Ireland, Cc. þ.ce yr this 
PRIMATESHIP (S.) the dignity and cfic reno 
of a primate. 1 + | 
PRIME (A.) the beſt, chief, or moſt valube = = 
port of any thing. | moving 
PRIME (S.) when applied to the Men, fg 
ies the new - moon, tor about three days att 0 
the change; in Chronology, it is the int * 
with golden number, which fee z in Can. * by 
try, thoſe figures that cannot be divided un title of þ 
any other more ſimple than themſelves, #1 ki 
triavgie in plains, the pyramid in folic, i 8 
called prime figures ; in Aritbmetict, — + þ 
\themiclves and unity, are called prime 17 mnie 
bets ; among the Roman Catbolicks, it uU = 
name for one of their canonical boun;; " RINCES 
Fencing, it is the firſt and principal gun l Herald 
body is thrown into at drawing of the {vw wa 22 
in order to intimidate the adverſary, 1 ba ollen 
fend one's ſelt, .. . Which no. 
PRIME (V.) in Gunnery, is to put be RI NC ESS 


þ 


powder into or upon the touch-hole 0 7 


Prince; all 


PR I 

of ordnance, in order to make it fire 
| eaſily ; in Painting, it is laying on the firſt 
colour upon boards, cloath, &c. 

PRI'MER (S.) a' ſmall- book, formerly ſet 
| forth or publiſhed by authority, as the firſt 
book children ſhould publickly learn or read 
in ſchools, containing prayers and portions of 
the ſcriptures 3 alſo the name of an inſtru- 
ment in Gunnery, uſed to pierce the cartridge 
through the touch-hole of a piece of ord- 


nance. 
PRIME'VOUS or PRIME"VAL (A.) ſome- 
thing belonging to the firſt ages. 
PRIMIGE'NIOUS (A.) original, or the firſt 
of any thing in its ſort or k ind. 
PRIMING-HORN (S.) an inſtrument or 
horn-veſſe] worn by a gunner's fide of a ſhip, 
when engaged, filled with beaten or priming - 
, on purpoſe to pour on the touch-holes 
of the guns as they are charged. 
PRIMITIVE (A.) ſomething done after the 
manner or cuſtoms of the antients, or firſt | 


PRIMITIVE (S.) an original, and eſpecially 
uſed by the Grammarians for the root, from 
whence many other words flow, 

PRI'MITIVENESS (S.) originalnefs ; and 
ſometimes means particularity or ſtiffneſs. 

PRIMNESS (S.) demureneſs, affetedneſs, 
fifneſs, formality, &c. 

PRIMOGE'NITURE (S.) the right or ti- 
tle that belongs to the eldeſt ſon ot a fami- 
ly, &c, 

PRIMROSE (S.) a pleaſant yellow fpring- 
flower, uſually fit to gather about the end of 
April, or beginning of May. 

PRIMUM MO'BILE (S.) according to the 
eld Aftronomy, was the ninth ſphere, which 
includes both the firmament or heaven of the 
fixed ſtars, and all the ſpheres of the planets, 
and hurries them round from eaſt to weſt 
once in 24 hours on the poles of the world, 
and this heaven is known only by its motion, 
for there are no ſtars or characters in it; 
this motion is now rejected, but the term is 
ſtill retained, and means the principal or 
moving cauſe or perſon in any affair what- 
ever, 

PRINCE (S.) ſometimes means the ſupream 
acting magiſtrate in a kingdom, or lefler di- 
viſion of a country; and ſometimes only a 
title of honour to the heirs or great men of a 
Kingdom; and ſometimes to famous perſons 
for art, &c. as Sir Iſaac Newton is called the 
prince of philoſophers. 

FRIUNCELINESS (S.) that noble and com- 
mendable behaviour that becomes a prince in 
words and afti"ns. 

PRINCES CO'RONET (s.) a character in 
Heraldry, whereby perſons of that dignity 
are diff inguiſhed from all others, confifting 
in croſſes and flowers raiſed upon the circle, 
which no others are allowed to have. 

RINCESS (S.) the wife or conſort of a 

prince ; alſo the daughters of kings, &c. 


* 


PRI 
| PRINCIPAL (A.) chief, or that is moſt te 
be regarded, &c. | 

PRINCIPAL (s.) the ſom of money let out 
to intereſt for a determinate time; alſo the 
chief perſon in any affair or buſineſa. 

PRINCIPA'LITY (S.) the royalty or domi- 
nion of a prince; among the Diwvines, one of 
the orders in the angelick hierarchy is called 
principalities. v 

PRINCIPLE (S.) the firſt cauſe or foundation 
upon which any thing is made or bui't 3 alſo 

the fame with maxims or ſe f- evident truths ; 
and in Morality, a man is faid to act upon 
good or bad principles; among the Chymrfts, 
phlegm or water, mercury or ipirit, fulphor 
oroil , ſalt and earth, are called the prenei- 
Plex of mixed or natural bodies, of which 
ſpirit, oil, and falt, are called active, and wa- 
ter and earth paſſive, principles. | | 

PRINT (V.) to make a mark or character 
upon a thing, ſo as it ſhall remain ; to infuſe 
or inſſil proper doctrines into the minds of a 
perſon, ſo that the matter intended to be 
conveyed or impreſſed upon or into the perſon 
ſhall be deeply rooted. 

PRINTER (S.) he that cauſes or makes du» 
rable marks upon a thing, and this is gene- 
rally underſtood to be a callico or linen prin- 
ter, who from wooden or metal patterns, 
ſtamps flowers, birds, &c. in various colours 
upon linen, &c. a copper-plate printer, or 
one who has a rolling-preſs, to print pictures, 
writings, &c, engraven on copper-plates, upon 
paper; ora common letter-preſs printer, who 
compoſes ſingle letters or types into words, 
and thoſe into ſentences, &c. which being 
impreſſed upon paper, gives us news- papers, 
pamphlets, books, &c. 

PRTNTING (S.) ſometimes means the flain- 
ing callicoes and other cloths with colours and 
figures, &c. but generally that uſeful and ne- 
ceſſary art that conveys the writings both of 
the antients and moderns to us in a beautiful, 
plain, and cheap manner, by cauſing a hrge 
number of copies to be ſpread abroad with great 
eaſe and expedition; it is ſuppoſed to be inven» 
ted, or at leaſt publiſhed, between the years 
1420 and 1450, to which many pretend the 
right of firſt divulging it, and it is fo manag - 
ed among them, that it is difficult to deter- 
mine who was the firſt inventor. 

PRYOR (A.) the firſt in order of time. 

PRYOR (S.) the head or governor of a mo- 
naſtery or priory among the Roman Catbolicks, 
next in dignity to an abbot. 

PRYORESS (S.) a woman that preſides over 
a priory of women, next in dignity to an ab- 


. befs. 

PRIORITY (S.) the order or right of firſt 
having the title to any thing, or being be- 
fore or above in cqurie of time, rank, or 


dignity. 
PRI'ORSHIP (S.) the office or dignity of a 
prior. 
4P2 PRIYORY 


«fa * , * * * ann | . * 


DRI mae 


PRVORY (S.) a ſociety of religious perſons, apartments are joined together for this pur- 
male or female, that live together in common] poſe, t is called the & · bouſe. 
in one large hodſe, under the direction or go- PRI VV. SEAL (S.) that which the king firſt 
vernment of a prior or prioreſs, ſets to ſuch grants as ate to paſs the great (cal 
PRISM (S.) in Geometry,” is a ſolid figure] of England, uſcd allo in matters of leſſer con- 
contained under five ſeveral plans, two of] ſequence. 
which being compoſed to one another are Lord Privy Seal, in our Conflituticn, is the 
triangles equal, alike and parallel, the] fiſth great officer of the crown, thro' whoſe 
others are parallelograms; and a glaſs ground | hands paſs the kings grant of charters, par- 
truly in this form, is uſed to ſhew the order | dons, &c. and who is always a member of 
that nature makes in the arrangement of | the king's council. 
4 colours ; for by the falling of the ſun's rays | PRIZE (V.) to efteem, value, ſet, or make 
in a proper angle, the moſt perfect and beau- | a great account of a perſon or thing. | 
tiful repreſentatian of a rainbow is ſeen, | PRIZE (S.) in the Sea Language, fignifies a 
from whence Sir Iſaac Newton formed his] ſhip, &c. of one king's ſubjects, that is con- 

; theory of colours, &c. | | fiſcatedor taken by thoſe of another's ; al 

 PRI'SON (S.) any place of confinement, but | any valuable ſucceſs in a lottery, &c. x 

particularly meant of thoſe appointed by au- | PROBABI'LIT Yer PRO'BABLENESS (8) 
thority, to keep offenders againſt the law in, a reaſonable appearance gr likelihood of any 
till the time of legal trial, or of confining | thing's being true or falſe. 

debtors, &c. till the law is fatisfied, vulgarly| PRO'BABLE (A.) likely, poſſible, credi- 

| called a goal or jail, | ble, &c. 

PRISONER (s.) oe under the reſtraint or] BRO'BATE (S.) a proof or allowance from x 
confinement ot anbther, whether taken by] proper office under the ſeal thereof, &c. that 
an enemy in war, or by the common juſtice] the will of the perſon therein mentioned wa 
of the kingdom where he reſides, & c. for] duly and regularly provided, according as the 


any off-ace, &c. . law directs or requires. 
PRISTINE (A.) the firſt, former, or antient | PROBA”TION (S.) a proof, trial, experiment, 
Rate of any thing. > I endeavour, &c, in the Univerſity, it is the 
PRIUTTLE-PRA'TTLE (S.) foolith, filly, } ex:mining young ſtndents at the time of tak- 
idle, childiſh talk. ing their degrees 3 and in Religious Haſa, 
F PRT VACY or PRI'VATENESS(S.) ſecrecy, it is the year of trial to prove the virtues of 
retirement, familiarity, or truſt. - a novice upon his entrance, to ſce how be 


PRI'VATE ((A.) bid, concealed, retired, with- | bears the ſeverities of the orders he enten 
drawn from publ ck view, &c. | intg. 

PRIVATEE'R (S.) a ſmall, light, convenient | PROBA'TIONER (S.] a ſcholar or novice, cr 
ſhip of war, fitted out by any prince, or | one that ig under a Rate of trial or examin:- 
with his authority, to make prize of, or] tion z among the Preſbyterians, a young 
take all the hips be can of the enemy of that] . preacher, who a. year before his ordinztica 
flate or kingdom. is licenſed to preach. 

PRIVATEE'RING (S.) going about in a pri- | PROBA'TOR IS.) in Law, is one that is to 
vateer, with the intention to look for, and] prove another guilty of a crime, and is uſu- 
take any ſhip of the enemy's he can, ally underſtood of an accomplice that is max 

PRIVA'TION (S.) a taking away or bereav-| or admitted an evidence. 
ivg of ſomething that a perſon had; alſo the} PROBE (S.) a ſurgeon's inſtrument to put into 


want or abſence of. ſome natural perfe and ſearch a wound, &c. 

that ought to be in a ſubject, X PROBE (V.) to ſearch into a wound, vi, 
PRI'V ATIVE (A.) that deprives, takes away | or ,any hollow cavity in the fleſh ; allo to 

from, or prejudices a thing. examine thoruughly and to the bottom of any 


PRYVILEGE (S.) a particular authority ar | thing, 
grant, whereby a perſon is enabLd to dd or |PRO'BLEM (S.) ſomething propoſed to be 
forbear ſomething that before he was not. done, and is uſually underſtood of conſtrufing 

PAIVITIES (S.) thoſe parts of the body | mathematical figures, and demonſtrating the 
which cunom or decency requires to be kept | tyuth and reaſon of the proceſs or methou 
covered. by *u.f uſed to effect it; ſo likewiſe when in Agi. 

PRI'VITY (S.) knowledge, conſent, agree-] bra, a queil ion or propofition contains ſome 
ment, &c. alſo in Lato, it is a private fami- unknown truth, that muſt be inveſtigated 
liarity or inward relation of different partics| and demonſtrated. 
with, vr to one another. S414 PROBLEMA'TICAL (A.) ſomething doe, 


PAIYVY (A.) knowing of, acquainted with, | - propoſed, or kid down after the manner d 
or con enting to a thing, &c. p: oblem. 

PRIVY (S) in private houſes, it is alſo called} PROBO'SCIS (S.) the trunk of an elephant 
th- neceſary-bouſe, or proper place to diſcharge} with which he eats, drinks, and dan 
the exciements of nature into z but in Ian] himſelf. | 

, Cure, and other pubhck places where ſeveral 


1 8 Tuo. 


had 1 

PR O 

PROCE/DURE (S.) the regular or Irregular 
management or carrying on an affair, eſpeci- 
ally law. cafes, 

pROCE ED (V.) to come or drive from ano- 
ther, or ſome act chat follows from a known 
and certain cauſe z alſo to continue, go on, 
purſue, and make an end of a thing. 

PROCEE'D (S.) in Trade is the net amount 


of a cargo or parcel of goods, after all charges 
are defrayed. 


another; alſo the continuing or going for- 

ward in a law - ſuit, journey, or other bu- 

ſineſs. 
PROCESS (S.) in Law, means at large all 
that has been done in a real or perſonal acti- 
on, and in all criminal or common pleas; a 
proceſs is always in the name of the king, 
and uſually after an indictment found, or o- 
ther conviction; in general, it means the 
regular method or order of doing any thing; 
alſo the projecting part or knob of a bone, 


the writ or citation that cal's a perſon into 
court to anſwer complaints, &c. 
PROCE'SSION (S.) any ſolemn march, reli- 
gious or civil, upon extraordinary occaſions, 
but eſpecially underſtood to be an eceleſiaſtical 
ceremony or publick appearance, where the 
clergy and people go to ſome church, finging 
liranies, or any other prayers, as they move 
along; the old Romans, when the empire 
was diſtreſſed, or after ſome victory, ordered 
proceſſions for ſeveral days together to be made 


turn thanks to their gods; the Fews like 

wiſe went in companies to the temp'e to ſay 
their prayers, and ſo did the primitive Chrii- 
tians to the martyrs tombs z but it is not re- 
corded that the prieſts went foremoſt with 
them upon theſe occaſhons, or diected the 
order of the Srocefion ; the firſt proceſſions a- 
mong the Chriſtians mentioned by the eccle- 
ſiaſtical writers, with che clergy at the head 
of them, are thoſe ſet on foot at Conflantine- 
ple by St. Chryſoftam, to oppoſe the 1eſem- 
bling appearance of the Arians, who being 
forced to hold their aſſemblies without the 
town, went chithet night and morning ſing- 
ing anthems ; St. Chryſeftom,, to prevent their 
perverting the. Catholicks, ſet up counter- 
Proceſſiens, at which they ſang prayers in the 
night, and carried croſſes with flambeaux 
upon them; from hence the cuſtom came to 
the Latin; the cuſtom of the church of 
Rome, from the time of Gregory the Great, 
has been for the clergy and people to go in 
proceſſion f:om one church to another, ſinging 
pray ers and litanies; and when they came to 
the church deſigned, they ſang the ſervice of 
the day, and maſs, which they called the 
lation; this has much encreaſed, and they 
are uſed in the country as well as towns, up- 
on all pub ick occaſions, in the time of war, 


famine, plague, &c, there are EY 


by the Surgeons, is called a proceſs ; in Law,| 


to the temples, to beg the favour of, or re- 


PRO 


annual proceſſions, ſome ſmall remains where= 


of are ſlill left in ſome parts of England, at, 
or about ¶ bit ſuntide; after Bereng arius had 
declared againſt tronſubſtantiation, and the 
worſhipping the Eucharift, it was made a 
particular mark ef religion in the church of 
Rome, to carry the conkcrated elements tri- 
umphantly in proceſſion ; this cuſtom began 
in the 14th century, and after the reſurma- 


tion and oppoſition of the Lutherans and Cal- 
PROCEEDING (S.) coming out of, or from 


viniſis thereto, was carried to a higher ſo- 


. Iemnity and degree of adoration; it is alſo 


uſed ta expreſs the ſolemn manner of goiag to 
a prince's coronation, marriage, &c. or any 
other publick or joyful occaſion 3 but the 
moſt noted or extraordinary mentioned in 
hiftory, is that of the leagues formed at 
Paris in 1590, conſiſting of 1300 monks 
and clergy ; Roſe biſhop of Sen/is, and the 
prior of the Cartbuſians led them on like 
captains, each of them carrying a croſs in their 
left hand, and a halbert in their right; af- 
ter theſe, marched, four in front, all the 
monks of the Mendicant orders; but the 
monks that had eſtates either in town or coun- 
try, and were afraid the premiſes might be ruf- 
fled, kept out uf the way, and made no 

of the proceſſion ; all thoſe that went had 
their gowns tucked up at their girdle, their 
cowls let fall upon their ſhoulders, a helmet 
on their head, a croſelet or coat of mail for 
back and breaſt ; beſides which ſome had 
bucklers and daggers, ſome partizans, ſome 
crols-bows, others ruſty arms unfit either 
for charge or defence; the old monks march- 
ed in the. firſt ranks, counterfeiting the aw 
and motions of captains, as well as they 
could ; the younger fort followed, ſhooting 
every minute with their croſs-bows to ſhewe 
theix {kill and courage; all this body march+ 
ing through the ſireets of Paris, with an a- 
fected gravity halted now and then, ang fung 
anthems with a diſcharge of their mu ; 
the pope's legate, and ſome cardinals, &c. 
attended and countenanced this ridiculous and 
profane ſolemnity ; the ſame year, upon Aſ- 
ſeenfien-day, there was a, raqre ſolemn proceſ- 
fon, attended. by many pr nces, biſhops, nobi- 
lity, judges, &c. at which they ſwore never to 


admit a heretick to be their king, &c. In 


Church Language, the iſſuing or coming forth 
of the Holy Ghoſt from the Father and the 
Son, is called by this name. 


PRO'CHRONISM (S.) in Chrenolegy, is an 


error in point of time, by aſſerting an action 
was done before it really was. 


pROcLATM (V.) to publich or declare any 


thing ſol:maly, openly, and aloud. 


PROCLAMA'TION (S.) in Law is a writ 


iſſued to the ſheriff of the county where the 
party dwells, to make there publications or 
proclamations for the defendant to ſurrender 
himſelf, or be out-law'd, which is don» upon 
awarding an exigent ;z alſo thoſe publick de- 
cl:rations of the reſult of 6—— 

e 


PROCLYVITY (s.) the natural aptneſs or 
PROCO'NSUL(S.) s name given in the be- 


" that was choſen to govern one of the pro- 


mini ſtred juſtice, and commanded the army} 
PROCO'NSULSHIP(S.) the office or dignity 
PROCRA'STINATE (V.) to delay, put off 
PROCRASTINA'TION (S.) a delaying, de- 


PRO/CREATE (V.) to beget children. 
PROCREA'”TION(S.) a begetting of offepring 


PRO'CTOR (S.) a pleader, advocate, council, 


PRO'CTORSHIP(S.) the office, duty, buſi- 
PROCU”MBENT (A.) lying along. 
PROC RAC (S.) the deed or inftrument 


PROCURA'TION (5.) that whereby one per- 


- their juriddiftions ; and here the archdeacon: 


PRO 

the advice of his council comes to, upon par- 
ticular caſes; ſuch as calling or diſſolving par 
Kaments, proclaiming peace or war, &c. and 
now are uſually printed and ſtuck up at pub- 
ek places, ſuch as the Exchange, market, 
or town- houſes, &c. 5 


of a thing to go downwards. | 


ginaing of the Roman repub ick, to him who 
was continued in the office of conſul, after 
tber year of his conſulſhip, for ſome important 
reaſons, and afterwards thoſe who going out 
of their conſuſhlips had the goverament of a 
conſular province given them, were called by 
this name; in the time of the emperors, he 


vinces of the people, was called a proconſul z 
the proconſals going out of their conſulſhip, 
were not choſen in the afſernblies of the peo- | 
ple, but they caſt lots for une of the two 
confulay provinces, and took the government 
of that which fell to them, where they ad- 


| 


that was in that province- 


till eo-morrow, &c. 


ſerring, or putting off till to-morrow, 


or children. 


or manager for another, eſpecially in the ec- 
clefiaſtical courts ; alſo two ſtudents choſe in 
a univerſity to ſe: that good orders are kept, 
and regular exerciſes conſtantly performed; 
fo the name of thoſe two clergymen for 
each diocefs, that appear for the cathedral and 
collegiate churches, one for each, to fit in the 
lower houſe of convocation. { 


neſs, &c. of a proctor. 


whereby a perſon is appointed à procurator ; 
alſo the office of ſuch a perſon. 


fon is impowered to act, receive, treat, or do 
any thing for, or in behalf-of another, to 
which that perſon is aoſclutely bound to com- 
ply, let the conditions be what they will; 
alio an entertainment or teaſt ; and former- 
ly meant a reſervation of ſcrvice due from 
the vaſſal to the lords, by whom they were 
to be entertained at tated times in the year, 
- when they came among their farms; in con- 
fideration whereof, it was frequent to pay a 
ſum of money 3 and as the temporal lords 
uſed to receive from their vaſſals and terants 
procurations, fo the biſhops and archdeacons 
uſed to be entertained by the churches unde: 


PRO 


putting the pariſh-priefts ſomet mes to unrez. 

ſonable charges, were complained of to the 
popes, who endeavoured to redreſs the grie- 
vances, both by councils and bulls, parti. 
cularly Innocent III. upon a complaint pre. 
ferred againſt the arch-d:acon of Ric 

who is ſaid to have vifited with 100 horſe in 

his company, ſo that when he came to 2 

parſonage-houſe, he deſtroyed and eat up all 

in a moment, 

PROCURA'”TION MONEY GS.) a ſom, pre. 
mium, or reward given to a particular ſet of 
men, called Money-Scriveners, for the lending 
or procuring a ſum or ſums of money upon 
proper ſecurities, at legal intereſt. 

PROCURA”TOR (S.) a proctor, folicitor, or 
manager for another; alſo a governor ef a 
country under a prince; and at Venice the 
perſon next in dignity to the doge or duke, 
called the procurator of St. Mark. 

PROCURE (V.) to buy or get any thing fer 

one's ſelf, but eſpecially for another ; ard 

infamouſly applied to, or underſtood of, the 
act of bringing or providing whores, to ſa- 
tisfy the luſtful inclinations of a diſorderly af 

fection. . 

PROCUREMENT (S.) the a& of getting, 
or the actual thing got. 

PROCU'RER (S.) one that makes it his or 
her buſineſs to get what the inclinations of 
another deſire; and is generally underſtocd to 
mean an infamous man or woman, that buy 
themſelves to get and encourage whores for 
thoſe that are defirous of them. 

PRO'DIGAL (A.) profuſe, laviſh, extran- 

gant, riotous, fooliſh, vain-glorious. 

PRO'DIGALNESSor PRODIGA'LITY(S.) 
the act or diſpoſition of 2 ſpendthriſt, or ex- 
travagant, vain - glorious, fooliſh, proud, 
haughty perſon. 

PRODIGIOUS (A.) ftrange, wonderful, er- 
traordinary, amazing, exceſhive great, un- 
common, or contrary to the common courſe 
of nature. 

PRODT'GIOUSNESS (S.) ſtrangeneſs, un- 
commonneſs, wonderfulneſs, greatnels, ex- 
cefiveneſs, &c. 

PRO'DIGY (S.) ſomething ſtrange, or 
uncommon, contrary to, or out of the com- 
mon courſe of nature. 

PRODU'CE (V.) to bring forth, yield, « 
give ; to thew, or declare; in Geometry, is 
the ſtretching, lengthening, or extending ef 
a line farther than it now is, to anſwer 3 
purpoſe intended. 

PRO'DUCE or PRODUCT (s.) the reſult 
effect, or fiuit, that is brought forth ot 
yielded from or by any perſon, thing, ct 
work; and in Aritbmerich, it is the amount 
of two numbers multiplied by or into one 
another ; and in Geometry, it is the rectangle 
made from the multiplying or drawing t 
lines by or over one another. 

PRODU”CTION (5.) all works 2nd effects af 

nature and art; as the fruit of a tree, — 


PRO 
alſo the general act of bringing forth, extend- 


ing, or lengthening any thing. 
PRODUCTIVE (A.) that is apt, fit, 
or inclined to. bring forth or yield any 


pI DU 'CTIVENESS (S.) the nature or apt- 
neſs of any thing to produce, yield, or bring 
forth 2ny thing. 

PRO'EM (S.) a preface, introduction, en- 
trance, or beginning of, or preparatory to a 
diſcourſe. 

PROFANA'TION (S.) the act of uſing 
religious things for common purpoſes, as 

- of facramental bread and wine for enter- 
tainment of jovial company, by way of 
ridiculing the true intent and uſe there- 


of, Kr. 

PROFANE (V.) to unhallow or abuſe the 
true uſe and intent of things ſet apart for re- 
ligious purpoſes, in order to make a ſcoff and 
derifion of them and it. 

PROFANE (A.) wicked, unſanctified, un- 
holy, irreligious, ſcoffing, &c. and ſometimes 
by a prieſtiy ſtretch means al! common per- 
ſons or things, to which their character of 
facred is not annexed, 

PROFA'NENESS (S.) impiety, irreligion, a 
mocking at, and abuſing the name of God 
and fincere religion. 

PROFE'CTIONS (S.) among the Aftrolo- 
gert, are equal and regular courſes and 
progreſſions of the fun, and other fignifica- 
tors through the figns of the zodiack, ac- 
cording to the ſuccefſions of the figns, 
allowing to each profe&ion the whole circle, 
and one fign over, 

PROFE'SS (V.) to own, or publickly declare 
one's ſelf of a particular ſect, opinion, or 
party in religion, or a member or practiſer of 
a particular art or ſcience. | 

PROFE'SSION (S.) a trade, art, or myſtery, 
that any one practiſes for a livelihood ; allo a 
publick owning of the common or any other 
particular notions in religion, &c. 

PROFE'SSOR (S.) a publick practiſer of any 
art or ſcience z and particularly ſpoke of a 
reader of lectures in univerfities, &c. 

PRO'FFER (V.) to offer, preſent, tender. 

PROFFER (S.) a propoſal to give, offer, or 
tender ſomething to another. 

PROFYCIENCE or PROFICIENCY (s.) 
the ſkill or knowledge that any perſon or 
perſons have acquired in any trade, art, or 
ſcience, 

PROFICIENT (S.) a perſon that has acquir- 
ed a good degree of ſkill or knowledge in any 
art or ſcience. 

PRO FILE (S.) a term in Painting, meaning 
the fide-view of a perſon or thing, as the 
heads of kings and queens are commonly put 
on coins; but in Arcbitecture, it is ſuch 2 
draught of a pile of building, that expreſſes 
the breadth, depth, and height of the whole, 
but not the length, and ſuch as would ap- 


= 


"PRO 


- pear if it was cut down per from 
the top to the foundation; and ſometimes it 
means a defign or deſcription. ; 


PRO'FIT (S.) gain, benefit, advantage. 

PRO'FIT (V.) to get ſomething, 00 
1 or advantaged by a perſon or 
thing. 

PRO'FIT ABLE (A.) beneficial, advantageous, 
uſeful, gainful, &c. 

PRO'FITABLENESS (S.) gaiafulneſs, bene- 
ficialneſs, &c. 


PRO FITING (S.) gaining, improving, be- 
nefiting, &c. 


profane, lewd, de bauched. 

PRO FLIGATENESS (S.) -i manner of 
debauchery, lewdneſs, proſaneneſo, or wick - 
edne ſs. 

PROFOU'ND (A.) a pit, &c. that is very 
deep ; alſo a great perſon, or one eminent for 
learning or knowledge. | 

P.OFOU”"NDNESSor PROFU"NDITY{S.) 

depth; alſo the quality of any ſort of 

learning or knowledge, that is difficult to 

find out, or eome at. * 

PROFU'SE (A.) wafteful, extravagant, laviſh. 

PROFU'SENESS (S.) «xtravagantneſs, efpe- 

cially in a riotous way of living, and lavidh 

ſquande ring away of money. | 

PROFU'SION (S.) a pouring out of any 


of God's Spirit, to enable bis prOphers and 
miniſters to do what by nature they could 
not. 
PROG (S.) a cant word for provifion, goods, 
or money laid up in ſtore, n 
PROG (V.) to hay up by little and little pri- 
vately and induſtrioully. 
PROGE'NITORS (S.) all thoſe that were 
before us, ſuch as our fathers, grandfa- 
thers, &c. 
PRO'GENY (S.) children, or theoffipring that 
comes from us; our iſſue, &ec. 475 
PROGNO'STICATE (V.) to prophefy, fore- 
tel, conjecture, gueſs, or imagine. 
PROGNOSTICA'TION (S.) foretelling, pe- 
pheſying, &c. 
PROGNOSTICA'TOR (s.) one that pretends 
to forte! future events. . 
PROGNO STICK (S.) an indication, fign or 
token of any thing that is yet to come, eſpe- 
-cially regarded by the phy ſicians, as the ſymp- 
- toms of life end death, the encreaſe or de- 
creaſe of the diſtemper, or the probability of 
its continuance, &c. N 
PROGRESS (S.) ſometimes means the im- 
provements that a perſon has made in arts and 
ſciences, &c. and ſometimes the rout that a 
king, &c. takes in a journey, &c. 4. 
PROGRE'SSION (S.) the regular and ordina - 
ry courſe that any perſon er thing takes to 
perform what it deſigned or intended; in 
Arithmetick, it is alſo called proportion, and 
is of two forts or kinds, the one called arith- 
; 45 "wrical 


PRO'FLIGATE (A.) very wicked, diſſelute, 


thing; but eſpecially meant of the influence _ 
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* on .or proportion e ontinued, 
1 i continued ſeries of numbers en 
creaſing or decreaſing by equal diſtance, as 7, 
10, 13, 16, tec. or 16, 14, 12, 19, &c. 
che other ia talled geometrical progreſſion or 
|. Proportion continued, which is when any ſe- 
ries of numbers have the ſame or an equal 
ratio, that is, the quotients of each fol- 
lowing term, divided by the. foregoing one, 
tte equal, as 2, 4, 8, 16, &c, or 81, 


2 „3, &c. | 
PROGRESSIVE or. PROGRE'SSIONAL 
(A.) any thing that goes on regularly, ſucceſ- 
_-  fively and orderly. 

PROHYBIT (V.) to forbid, bar, hinderp or 
| keep from any thing. 
- PROHIBITION (S.) a forbidding, or hin- 
' dering, and chiefly uſed in Commerce, where 
poerticular forts. of goods are forbid by a 
Kate to be imported or exported, &c, in 
Law, it is a writ iſſued to forbid a eourt to 
proceed io à cauſe there depending, upon ſug- 


beſtion that the cognizance thereof does not 


0. it. 
PROJE'CT (V.] to invent, contrive, or de- 
ia ; and in Matbematichs, fignifies the 
drawing. or laying down of the lines, &c. 
. of a ſpbere or globe, upon a plain; and in 
CHEE Sc. it js Ye wa be or ſtanding 
.. cot of a coraiſh, &c. beyond the plain of 
_ the wall, 12 | 
FRO EO (S.) a defign or contrivance, ra- 
ther ip the brain than yet executed. 
PROJECTILE (C.) any thing thrown or caft 
che confiderable fayce from one. 
PROJECTION or PROJE'CTURE (s.) 
. the a of throwing or forcing a beavy 
body, into a ſtrong or violent motion, as 
en Arrow but bf a bow, a bullet out of a 
. gun, Sc. alſo the delineating mathemati- 
cally any fort of figures, eſpecially the re- 
© preſentation of the lines, circles, &c, of 
the ſpherez alſo the quantity that the baſe 
or capital, of a tolumn, &c, ſtands out be- 
.FROJE'CTOR.(S,) a deviſor, contriver, in- 
ventor, &c. of any new matter or thing. 
- PRO'LATE SPHEROID (S.) a geometrical 
ſolid generated by the revolution of a ſemi- 
. .  eVipfis abovr, its tranſverſe diameter, 
- PROLA'TION G.) in Muſick, is the act of 
forming the thrill or ſhake with the voice, 
which occaſions various inflections upon the 
[ame fyllable.. e 
LEGO MENA (S.) intreductory or pre- 
. £.* paratory. diſcourſes, proper to inform t 
reader of the true deſign and intention of the 
+ | book or diſcourſe following. | 
PROLE'PSIS (S.) a preco.ceiving, imagining, 
er forming things in one's mind betore- 
_ hand ; and with the Orat ers, it is a figure, 
- _ whereby they endea vour to beſpeak their au- 
. . Gience by repeating the objections, that their 
_ . wpponents may be ſuppoſed to make, and fo 
. anſwering them. 


= 
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PROIZPTICK. or PROLE'PTICAL (A) 
any thing that belongs to a prolepſis; and in 

| Phyſict, * diſeaſes 1 return ſooner each 
day than before, as is frequent in | 
call led proleptica di 8 3 

PROLIFICK (A.) truitful, fit, or apt © 

breed or bring forth young. *_ 

PROLI'X (A.) tedious, uſing many werd 

where few would ferve, long, dilatory, fu. 

perfluons, &c, 

PROLIXNE5S or PROLFXITY (s.) the 

length ot needleſs ti diouſneſs of a diſcuure, 

&c. by entering into the recital of every mi- 

nute circumſtance, or a uſeleſs det. ii of what 

might be ſpared, __ 

PROLOCU”TOR (S.) the ſpeaker of the up- 

per and lower houſe of convocation ; an; 

the Englip Clergy, the arch-biſhop of Car. 
terbury is the chairman, pr. ſident, vr prolicu- 
tor ot the upper houſe of convecatian ; he 
that acts in this ſtation in the lower houſe, 
is choſe the firſt day of their meeting by 
the inferior clergy, and is to,.be approved 
of by the upper houſe, for it is by him 
their affairs, debates, &c. are to be diets, 
and their reſolutions, meſſages, &c. dei. 
vered to the upper houſe ; he reads ail pro- 
poſitions made to, or in the houle, golleds 

the ſuffraces, &c. 

PROLQCU”TORSHIP (S.) the office or dig- 

nity of a ſpeaker, chairman, preſident, xt. 

of a convocation, ſyncd, &c. for religiou 

affa.rs. 228 

PRO LOGUE (S.) the entrance, preface, or 

introduction to ſpeech, ſermon, ation, &c, 

but more particularly of a play ated upon the 

ſtage for publick diverſion, 

PROLO'NG (V.) to continue, lengthen, or 
make a diſcourie, &c, liſt long or a great 
while ; alſo to put off or delay, &c. 

PROLONGA'TSON (S.) a lengthening, cot- 
tinuing, delaying, putting off, &c. 

PROME'THEUS 6 is reported to be aſſiſeſ 
by Minerva in making men, and that fir 
carried him up into the ſky to light a piece ci 
wood at the burning-whee! cf the ſun, with 
which he kindled the man he had made into 
life ; the poeti fay he alſo made the womun 
Pandora, to whom Faber. by "way of 
revenge, gave a.box filled with all manner of 
diſeaſes and calamities that mankind is inc. 
dent to; Pandora carried it to Promethes;, 

ho deſpiſed Fupiter's preſent, and would 
Kats nothing to do with it; whereupon ſhe 
ve it his brother Epimerbevs, who no (oort! 


he d opened it, but out flew all manner & 


diſeaſes to aMit mankind ; upon which be 
would glad'y have ſhut it again, but bis w- 
derflandipg came too late, the venom dein 
diſperſed, and nothing but a little hope lay 4 
the bottom ; this is ſuppoſed to be an alligo 
|  rical deſcription of the fail of man, &c. 
PRO'MINENT (A.) flanding or jutting ot 
farther chan che plane of any thing. , , 
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 PROMTSCUOUS (A.) mixed, eonfuſed, or 


dled together, & e. N 

PLOMI'SCUOUSNESSorPROMY'SCOUS- 
NESS (S.) the being jumbled, or confuſedly 
mixed together, &c, | 

PROMISE (V.) to affure a perſon, or 
give one's word about the doing or for- 
bearing any thing, a ſolemn engagement or 


plighting of troth in marriage, or any other | 


contract. 
. PROMISE (S.) an aſſurance by word of 
mouth, of the doing or forbearing ſomething ; 
and in Law, when a perſon obliges himſelf 
to perform ſomething upon a valuable con- 
ſideration, arid does it not, an action lies a- 
gainſt him for non - performunce, but with- 
out a conſideration no action lies. 
PRO MISER (S.) one who makes promiſes. 
PRO MISSARY (S.) the perſon to whom a 
romiſe is made. 
PRO'MISSORY (A.) ſomething that belongs 
to a promiſe or diftant performance of a 
thing ; ſo a note given for money borrowed, 
or goods bought, &c. at a certain time to 
come, is called a promiſſory note, &c. . 
PROMON TOR (S.) a hill or rock that runs 


its head out into the fea, commonly called a | 


cape or head-land. 
PRO'MOTE (V.) to advance, puſh forward, 
prefer, or do all that lies in one's power to 
puta petſon in a higher or more profitable 
flation of life than he was in before. 
PROMO TER (S.) one that encourages, aſ- 
fiſts, or puts a matter or thing forward. 
PROMOTION (S.) advancing from one de- 
gree of honour or benefit to another, whether 
ecclefiaftical or civil. 
PROMPT (V.) to egg on, or whiſper a per- 
fon in the ear, to beready to put one in, that 


is acting a play, &c. to encourage or forward | 


a matter. 

PROMPT IA.) ingenious, ready-witted, &c. 
alſo a term for paying money down at the 
making a bargain, for which there is com- 
monly an allowance or diſcompt made to the 
perſon paying, | | 

PRO MPT ER (S.) one that eggs or encourages 
another on to do ſomething ; alſo a perfon 


that ſtands behind the ſcenes in a play, to put 
the actors in, whenever they are at a ſtand, | 


or make the leaſt boggle. 

PROW PTITUDE or PRO'MPTNESS (s.) 
perfeftneſs in, or readineſs at, the performing 
any exerciſe, &. 

PRO'MPTUARY ($.) a ware-houſe, ftore- 
houſe, buttery, &c, 9 
PROMU'LGATE or PROMU'LGE (v.) to 
publith abroad, to declare aloud, proclaim to 
all the world the errand that a perſon is ſent 
about ; and eſpecially fpoken of the Roman 
has, which were hong up in the market- 
place, and expoſed to publick view for three 

market-days before they paſfed into a law. 

PRONE (.) bent, or inclined towards any 

thing ; alfo the lying flat upon one face, or 


* 


PRO 


na poſture with one's hands and head fange 


ing down towards the ground. 

PRO NENEss (S.) the inelinatiot or readineſs 
with which a perſon complies with the doing 
any thing; alſo the inclining, hanging, or 
lying with one's face towards or on the 


| ground. 
PRONG (8) the teeth or ſharp points of 
a fork, t cr ſmall, for meat or hay, 
x Ec. ; : 


PRO NON (S.) among the. Craftmarians, 
is rhe term for a perſonal noun ; as, I, 
thou, &c. or ſomething immediately belong 
ing to a perſon or thing, &c. as, who, - 
which, Er. | 

PRONOU'NCE (V.) ſometimes means only 

to ſpeak, ſometimes to read or preach an ora- 

| tion or ſpeech to a congregation, and ſome- 
times to paſs ſentence after a judicial trial and 
a verdict brought in by the jury. 

PRONUNCYATIONor PRONOU'NCING 

| (S.) the particular manner that a perſon does 
or ought to ſpeak the words of any particular 
language; alſo among the Rbetericiam, it is 
the changing or varying the tone of the voice 
at particular times, in ſuch a manner as may 
moſt effe& the auditors, and impreſs the 
matter deeper upon them than otherwiſe 
they cou'd, 

PROOF (S.) a trying to ſee whether the thing 
or perſon can or will anſwer the purpoſe in- 
tended ; alſo a demonſtration or reaſon of the 
truth of any thing advanced by way of argu- 
ment, a teſtimony, witneſs, or mark ; in 
Printing, the firſt ſheet wrought off after 

' - compoſing the matter, to ſee whether it is 

| rightly done or not, is called the proof-ſheet, 

| which ſometimes is forced to be done ſeveral 
| times over; in Arithmetich, it commonly 
means an inverſe manner of performing the 
queſtion, on purpoſe to try whether the cal - 
culation or ſum is truly wrought. - 

PROP (S.) a ſupport, to preſerve any thing 

from falling. 

PROP (V.) to ſuſtain, keep up, or preſerve 

from falling. | | 

PRO'PAGATE (V.) to encreaſe, ſpread a- 

broad, or cauſe many young ones of the ſame 

kind to grow or come forth; alſo to publiſh, 

encourage, declare, &c. 

PROPAGA'TION or PRO/PAGATING(S.) 

the act of increafing the number of any ſpe- 

| cies of being; alſo a publiſhing, declaring, or 
| encouraging any matter 6r thing. 

PROPAGA”TOR (S.) one that encourages 
ſpreads, or increaſes any thing, , 

PROPE'NSE (A.) inclined to, hankering af- 
ter, &c, 

PROPE'NSENESS, PROPE'NSION, or 

| PROPE'NSITY (S.) an inclination or Iike- 

ing to a thing, a defire for, or | 
after, 

PRO'PER (4) fit, convenient, ſuitable, pe- 

| culiary alſo tall, lufty, handſome, well- 

| proportioned ; alſo ſomething eſſentially, im- 

4 Q mdiatgly, 


come, eſpecially by divine inſpiration ; to 


Y 
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mediately, and peculiarly belonging to 
thing, and without which it cannot ſubſiſt h 
| allo the true and real meaning of words in 
: diſcourſe then reading or ſpeaking ; alſo 
Law, it means an eftate that comes to a 
perſon by inheritance ; in Arichmetich, a frac- 
tion that expreſſes ſome part leſs than a whole 
number or thing, is called a proper fraction; 
alſo the . of d perſon todiſtin- 
-Euiſh him from others, is called a proper 
name. | 
PRO'PERNESS (S.) fitneſs, juſtneſs, conve- 
nientneſo, peculiarneſs ; alſo tallneſs, hand- 
fomenels, luſtineſs, &c. 


' PROPERTY (s.) the peculiar virtue, qua- 
lity, or . endowment cf every perſon or 


thing by nature; alſo the right or title 
that a perſon has to any thing; and in 
Law, is eſteemed the beſt and higheſt title 
a perſon can have, and ſuch as no ways de- 
pends upon the humour, courteſy, or favour 
of another. 
PRO'PHECY (S.) ſomething predicted or fore- 
told ſhould be, long before it came to paſs, 
and particu/arly means ſuch things as the 
aveſſengers of God, for the good of mankind, 
declared to the wor'd by the immediate inſpi- 
ration and command of God. 
 PRO'PHESY (V.) to foretel things to 


preach, &c. / 
PROPHET (S.) one that foretels future e- 
vents ; in the Scripture, they are called ſeers, 
men of God, angels, or meſſengers of the 
Lord; ſometimes it is applied to the heathen 
poets, becauſe they were imagined to be in- 
tpired by their gods, &c. ſometimes impoſtors 
aue called by this name, with the appellation 
.falſe ; ſometimes the ſociety of the prieſts are 
called prophets, and performing ſuch exerciſes 
as they uſed, is called propheſying, ſuch as 
ſinging pſalms, hymns, &c. and playing 
upon infiruments, &c. Theſe prophets, When 
any thing extraordinary was to be declared, 
uſed to be agitated violent y; but the ordi- 
nary way of God's communicating his mind, 
was by illuminating the mind of the perſon, 
and exciting his will to proclaims what God 


informed him of, though ſometimes he was | 


pleaſed to convey himſelf by dreams and noc- 
turnal viſions; the Old Teſtament contains 
the writings of 16 prophets, viz. four greater 
and 12 leſſer; the firſt are, Iſaiab, Feremiab, 
Ezehiel and Daniel; the 12 lefler are, Ho- 
a, Joel, Amos, Obadiab, Fonah, Micab, 
Nabum, Habaktuk, Zepbaniab, Haggai, 


Zechariab, and Malachi ; there are ſeveral | 


others alſo mentioned in ſcripture, both 
men and women; alſo a ſect of Chriſtians 
tn. Holland, called prophefiers, who come 


from all parts of the province. to Warment | 


near Leyden, the ficſt Sunday in every mcath, 
. and ſpend the day in reading the ſcriptures, 
_ © gvery one propoſing his difficulties, and uſing 
| the liberty of explaining the text according to 


PRO 


his own nations; as to other matters 
agree with the Remonſlrants, — tag 
the caſe of war, which they univerſally con · 
demn ; moſt of them ſtudy Greek and He. 
brew, thereby to underſtand the ſeriptures 
the betrex. 
PRO'PHETESS (S.) a woman prophefiex, or 
foreteller of things yet to come, &c. 
PROPHE'TICAL (A.) ſomething belonging 
to prophecy, or the prophets. 
PROPI'NQUITY (S.) nearneſs in place, or 
relation of blood. 
PROPITIA”TION (S.) # ſatisfaction, atone. 
ment, or facrifice offered to God to 
— his wrath, or ſatisfy his juſtice, by 
umbling ourſelves before him, and ac- 
knowledging his power and dominion, oyer 
the creation. | 
PROPI'TIATORY (A.) of an appeafing or 
ſatisfying nature. 
PROPITIATORY (S.) in the Fewif Wer. 
| 1p, was che merey-ſeat, or the cover or 
; lid of the ark of the covenant, lined both 
within and without with plates of gold, on 
each ſide whereof was a cherubim of gold 
+ with wings ſpread over it, having their fact 
looking towards each other. 
PROPITIOUS (A.) kind, tender, merciful, 
favourable, &c. 
PROPTTIOPSNESS (S.) the act of kind- 
| neſs, tenderneſs, mercifulneſs, &c. 
PROPO'RTION (S.) mathematically, is the 
ſimilitude or likeneſs of two or more raties 
between themſelves 3 upon this the whole 
ſtructure of geometry is founded, and it is the 
{ſcope to which all its precepts tend; but be- 
cauſe quantity is two-fold, wiz. continued 
and disjoined,, hence axiſes a two-fold prepure 
tion, vis. geometrical, which relates tocon- 
tinued quantity 3 and azithmetical, that te- 
lates to nunfbers, which by comparing one 
with another, the lnowledge of others be- 
fore unknown, is diſcovered ; alſo the ten- 
tion of the whole to its. parts, &c. in buid- 
ing, painting, and alſo of the parts between 
themſelves, according to their uſe, ſitus- 
tion, &Cc. ' 
PROPO'RTION (V.) to diftribute ts 
each perſon or part its true and juſt quan- 
tity, &c. 
'PROPO'RTIONABLE er PROPO'RTI0- 
NAL. (A.) agreeable, beautiful, or according 
| to the rules of nature and proportion, 
PROPO'R TIONAL (S.) aumbers or quant- 
ties ſo 9 25 ayes teen 
or laws of proportion, as in four given num. 
bers the greatneſy or littleneſs of the fitſt ® 
. Cornpariſon of the ſecond, is the ſame of the 
third to the fourth. 
ROPO'SAL or PROPOSI'FION (. r 


| offer or condition upon which 5 
| ropoſed to be done. 4 
PROPO'SE (V.) to offer ſomething to be ca 
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OPO'SER (S.) one that makes an offer or 

1 ſomething upon certain con- 
ditions. X | 

Foros TION (3.) a 9 4.049.999 to be 
proved, demonfirated, or mat ematically ſol- 
vel, and which may be a theorem or a pro- 

diem z alſo any thing that is to be taken 
under confideration, to be approved or diſap- 
proved of, 

PROPOU'ND (V.) to offer, propoſe, lay, or 
ſet ſomething before others for their confi- 
deration, approbation, or rejection. 

PROPOU'NDER (S.) one that makes a pro- 
poſal, to be approved or rej . > 

PROPRIETOR or PROPRYETARY (s.) 
one who has the right or title to any thing, 
and by virtue thereof enjoys it. 

PROPRYETY (S.) the proper or right ſenſe 
that words are to be taken in, in any lan- 

* guage, and any occaſion. ; 

PROROGA'TION (8.) the act of put- 
ting off, or adjourning publick bodies of men, 
eſpecially the ſeſſion of parliament, which 
ein be done only by the king; and at any 
fach time all acts that have not had the 
king's aſſent, muſt at next meeting be be- 
gun afreſh, as though they had not been 

- begun ; but an adjournment may be 
the authority of the houſe itſelf for a ſmall 
time upon an extraordi affair, and all 
things remaia as though had fat all 
the while, 


w 

PROR@'GUE (V.) to put off, delay, or pro- 
long to a diſtant time. 

ROSA or PRO RSA (S.) a goddeſs among 
the ancients, that was imagined to be kind or 
propitious to women at the time of their ly- 
ing-in, by directing the infant to come forth 
the right way; her ſtatue repreſents her as 
2 ſtraight or upright of all the god- 


PROSAV'CK (A.) a writing or ſpeech in the 
manner or order of nature or proſe or in op- 
poſition to verſe. 


— 
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ven PROSCRIBE (V.) to out-law, baniſh, or ſe- 
[tua- queſter a perſon's eſtate, &c. among the old 
Greeks and Romans, it was to inflict a penalty 
te de that reached to the perſon and eſtates of the 
quan- party ; for inſtance, if 'a perſon ſued in an 
action of debt, abſconded or refuſed to appear, 

lo- the plaintiff applied to che pretor or chief 
cord tice, and procure an order to ſummon 
7 to court, which was affixed in the pre- 
Ene ſence of ſeveral of his neighbours upon the 


abſconding perſon's houſe 3 and if he Mill 
to appear, either by himſelf or his 

pes the pretor ordered an execution againſt 
3 if he till refuſed tv appear, the 

goods were to be delivered to the plaintiff, 
who offered them to ſale at the end of thirty 
Gays, which was thus ; the creditors, if 
more than one, deſired leave of the to 
have one of them nominated to ſell the goods 
by auction; which being obtained, and the 
ak over, the creditors again requeſted autho- 


| PRO 
rity from the pretor to have the uſual privi- 
lege of their caſe ; which being granted, pro- 
clamation was made, that whoever bought or 
urchaſed any thing belonging to the debtor, 
Id anſwer about half part of the value to 
the creditors, ſo that they received about 40 
or 50 per cent, The Cornell an law mentions 
a proſcriptios that forfeited” the lands of the 
proſcribed or out-lawed perſon to the govern« 
ment; in this latter caſe, the names of the 
parties and the crime were engraved on braſs 
or marble, &c. and ſet up in the publick, 
morket-place, &c. amony the Greets, it was 
uſual to ſer a price upon the heads of enemies 
and malefactors that were not in their power, 
and to encourage the killing of them, by 
publiſhing a reward for ſuch ſervice by the 
common crier, and ſometimes by © engraviog 
it upon publick piliars, &c. 
PROSCRTPTION (S.) an out-lawry, or con- 
fi ſcation of goods, or a reward promiſed by 
publick authority for the ſeizing or killing 2 
perſon, that is declared an enemy to any go- 
vernment. 
PROSE (S.) the natural and free manner of 
| ſpeaking or writing, without regard to the 
rules or reſtraints of poetical mea ſures. 


by | PROSECUTE (V.) to puſh forward, or vi- 


gorouſly carry on any buſineſs or affair what- 
ever, particularly ſuing a perſon in the courts 
of law, either as a debtor or felon, &c. 

PROSECU”'TION (S.) a law-ſuit for ſome 
offence, &c. alſo the earneſt purſuit of any 
thing, or the ſtudy of an art or ſcience, &c. 
alſo a continuance in the ſtudy and practice of 


any thing. 
PROSECU'TOR (S.) the acting perſon ia 
a law-ſuit, who is commonly called the 
plaintiff, 
PRO'SELYTE (V.) to convert or bring a 
ſon over to make profeſſion of, and 
what before he did, or would, not, 
PRO'SELYTES (S.) properly ſignifies ſtran- 
gers; among the Fervs there were two ſorts, 
one called preſelyte: 7 righteouſneſs, the o- 
ther ſojourning proſelytes, or proſelytes of the 
ate ; the firſt conformed in all things to the 
aw of Moſes, or were thorough converts 5 
the others lived among the Jewor, and were 
obliged only to obſerve the ſeven precepts of 
the ſons of Noab, which are eſteemed the 
law of nature, and obligatory to all perſons, 
viz. the firſt forbad idulatry. 2. To hallow 
or reverence the name of God, 3. To for- 
bid murder. 4. To cendemn adultery and 
inceſt, 5. Forbidding theft. 6. To do juſ- 
tice and ſubmit to it, 7. To forbid the eat» 
ing things ſtrangled, and blood; the Ferves 
maintained the firſt fix were given immedi- 
ately by God to Adam, and the ſeventh to 
Noad, and that this was all the revealed re- 
ligion till Abrabaw's time 5 but now ths 
word means any perſon that comes over to 


another ſect or opinion in religion, which ha 
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did not betoce protels, 
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PROS 525 A Blues F 


| xg ECT. (S.) the Eee view, or 
iht, or; probability of ſucceſs, &c. 
FROSFPRCTIVE (A.) ſomething belonging 


inn * thrive, ſucceed, improve, 


PROSTITUTE (V.) to faerifice,” 2 perſon's 


*. 


P R © 
PRO Grammatical Term for that 
NE: oy 1 which — gyed about 
9 3 e of ſyllables, in te of beipg 


n 1 orator my 1 
1 es the perſon to whom is 
ay anſwer to what he, has {aid of or 


About him. 


repfeſentation of any thing, as to immediate 
to a view, bew, repreſentation, aim or de- 


ow rich 
EAI er  PRO'SPEROUSNESS 
(S.) the condition or ſtate of life in which a 


perion grows rich, thrives, or encrraſes in 


wealth, &c, 
ROS PER OS (A.) thriving, improving, 
 _ growing. rich, ſucceſeful, favourable, or ac- 


cording to one's with or defire. 


PRQ'STITUTE (S.) a vile duda women, 


or common whore, &c. 


honour, chaſtity, and body, to 222 the 


Vicious inclinations of others, ſot the ſake off 


Bain, or mean reward; alſo the ſubmitting 
to, or complying with any mean bale aQion 
or office. 

PROSTITU"T1ON S) the a of proftityt- 
= 's body, to commit -whoredom 
| forkire ; alſo the applying of any thing that 
was intended for a virtuous and uſeful purpoſe 
one 2 uite contrary 

PRO'STR ATE (A.) A.) all along, or flat upon 
Ide ground with the face downwards, as if 


_ Jvpplicating ſomething in the moſt ſubmiſſive] . ag 


manner. | 
PRO'STRATE (v.) to throw one's ſelf dawn 


in the preſence, or 4 the ben of aachen by | 


Way © huwiliati „ Kc. 
PROSTRA'TION 8); a throwing. ope's ſe! 
don at n 5 feet in the moſt ſubmiſũ ve 


PRO'STYLE (S.) in Arebiteckure, is 2 byild- | 
| ipg that. has pillazs or cala aaly in the | 


PROTECT 9 comfort, ſupport, 


rug 85 ) = a& of. defending, 
. . comforting, ſupporting, ſaving harmleſs, &c. 
in Laco, it is the defence that every ſubject 
_ hasa right to claim under the government 


the king and the laws 3 and ſometimes it | 
: n meaning, as that in time of 


War a perſan that has certain writings ſhall 
not be liable to be impreſſed into bis ma- 


Jes ſeryice, or ſhall not be arreſted ſor 


debt, &c, 
PROTECTOR (8.) one that is a defender 
Le ta wig or other barms of inconve- 


p RO | 
PROTE/CTRIX ( worn | 

tbo uppers. e ay bt 
whatever 


Nr T (V.) 2s en; Wil, to ſou 
y promiſe or ſwear to do or forbear 
any thing. 

PROTE'ST (S.) in Parliament, is the act of 
the members of the houſe of lords 
their difſent to, or againſt ſome particulars of 
the proceedings of that bouſe in matters de- 

| bated before them, which is drawn up in wri. 
ting, and regiſtered, with the oames of the 
parties ſubſcribed ;; in Trade, it is a ſummang 
made by a publick notary to a merchant, &c, 

to diſcharge a bill drawn on him after hit 

Having reiuſed to accept it, when the time it 
is drawn at is comes 

PRO'TESTANCYor PRO/ TESTANTISM 

(8. ) the religion or principles of thoſe diſſen- 

tients from the church of Rome, commonly 

called the reformed churches, of which than 
are Various forts, ſuch as the Lutherans, 

Calwinſfts, Church of England, and the 

ſeveral ſeQs within the daminions where 

the others are the eſtabliſhed or national 
church, 

PRO'TESTANTS (8. ) now commonly meint 
all chriſtians that deny the pope's ſupremacy, 
and ſeveral other doctrines of the church of 
Rome, but firſt given to the Reformed in Co 
man many of ſeveral imperial towns in 1529, be- 

they proteſted againft a decree made in 

bro diet of Spire, by Ferdinand, arch-duke 

of Auſtria, and other Romen-Cotbolickpin- 

ces, and deſired liberty of conſcience, till the 

holding of a council, in purſuance of 2 fe- 
cree made in 1526, 

PROTESTA'TION 68.) ſolemn vow, or 
publick aſſurance z alſo an open declaration 

ainſt the proceedings af others. 

PROTEVANGE'LION (S.) the name d t 
book attributed to St. James, which treaty 
of the birth of the Vngis Mary, and het 
Son Jeſus Chriſt ; but the many fables 
wherewith it is Rufied. make it apparent)y 

an impoſition, . 

|PRO'TEVUS (s.) by che Paas faid to be the ſn 
of . Neptune, and that he could change lit 
ſhape at his pleaſure, 88 

PAO'I THESIS. (S.) in tbe Greet Church, 

was the name of à ſmall table, upon whict 

the bread and wine were ſet, before the 

E the great altar to be dun- 


[PROT HO'NOTARY (S.) a principal clerk « 
chief ſcribe 3 and in Law Courts, ſuch # 
the — he enters and enrolsthe 
proceedings, pleadings, -aflizes, ä 
i 8 &c. in the King - Bench, he recon 
All the civil sRions ſued in that court; in ti 

Greek Church, it means a principal offct 

that takes place next to the patriarch of 64 * 
Pantinople, writes all the diſpatcbes he © 
to the grand-ſeignior 3 befides which, be! 
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PRO | 
| Jaw; into purchaſes, wills, and the hbefty 
= to Uaves; in the primitive Latin 
| Church, they were thoſe who wrote the acts 

of the martyrs, and the cixcumftances of 
- their death z but now it is a title of bonour 
in the court of Rome, to which is annexed 
| theprivilege of legiumating baſtards, making 
apoſtolick notaries, dottors of divinity, and 
doctors of canon and civil law; their num- 
ber is twelve. | 
PROTO-MA'RTYR GS.) one that is or was 
che firſt that ſuffered death for. being a wit- 
- neſs to, or promoter of, any particular doc- 
trines or religious opinions, as St, Stephen for 


PRO'TOPLAST (S.) ſometimes ſigniſies the 
Original or firſt Former of all things ; and 
ſometimes the things firſt formed, as God 
the Former, and Adam the firſt»formed of 


men. 

PRO'TOTYPE (S.) the original draught or 
pattern of a thing | 

FROTRA'CT (V.) to delay, put of, pro- 
long, or continue; alſo to draw or lay down 
the draught of any thing, whether of houſes, 

. lands, &c. -- | | 

PROTRA'CTING (S.) the act of delaying 

or putting a matter off from time to time, 
the making a thing long and tedious 3 alſo 

- the drawing, plotting, or laying down an 
actual ſurvey of a field, eſtate, &c. upon 


PROTRA'CTOR or PROTRA'CTER (ö.) 
a ſurgeon s inſtrument uſed to draw out ſplin- 
tered bones, dirt, &c. from a wound or ul- 
cer; alſo a ſmall mathematical inſtrument 
uſed to draw any ſort of -angles with, eſpe- 
cially in ſurveys of land, that is to be plot- 
ted or laid down on paper, parchment, &c. 

_ alſoa perſon that delays or puts off buſineſs 

- from time to time. 

PROTRU'DE (V.) to force, thruſt, or puſh 


ay t 4 
PROTU'BERANCE (S.) a bunching, ſwel- 
Hug, growing, projecting. or ſtandi ng out be- 
yond the plane of any thing, as the knob of 
' a bone, &c. ner. 47 K p | 
FRO TU BERAN (A.) ſtanding, projecting, 
or bunching out. | 
PROUD (A.) elated, puffed up with too 
much 9 one's elf, either upon — 
count of riches, ar or imaginary - 
fications,” _.. + * | 2 
To be proud, to behaveor act in a lofty and 
imperious manner towards pthers, having 
too mean an opinion of them, and too great 
or lofty a one of ourſelves 3 alſo a term 


for dogs when they have natural defires of 


copulation, 
PROUDISH((A.) inclined to, or having a de- 
PROU/DNESS or PRIDE ($. ) havghtinefs, 
LOVELY") . | 
PROVE (V.) to. demonſtrate, or make 
at thing phaiply appear to be true or falſe, 


PRO 


PROVE/DITOR or PROVIDER one 
whoſe particular buſineſs is to go before 
_— all forts of proper proviſi - 
ons . - I 

PRO'VENDER (s.) 1 food for 
| —— but mmeans allo frequently the fame 
men. 


To be Prevender-pricb d, to be wanton, _ 
„ ſaucy, or vicious, upon account of 
aving plenty of food or rich victualo, &c. 
PRO'VERB (S.) a conciſe, ſhort, witty (ſpeech 
or ſentence, commonly grounded upon expe» 
rience, and uſually containing either a {a 
cal deſcription of, or cautionary advice agninſt, 
the follies of the wor'd ; alſo the name of one 
of the books of the Old Teſtament; written 
by Solomon king of Iſrael, in the ſententicus 
way, and containing a great many inſtructions 
and moral maxims for the conduct of life, as 
well regarding politicks and economy, as 
the worſhip of God, and the innocent and 
regular behaviour of ourſelves in civil life ; 
ſome of them held forth in a plain and epen 
meaning, and others of them. wrapped up in 
| allegories and emblematical repreſentations ; 
but all of them written in a noble; ſublime 
and ical Manner. | 
PROVE'RBIAL (A.) of the nature, or like 
to a proverb. * : 
PROVTDE (V.) to furniſh, or take care 
to get proper neceſſaries for the well - be- 
ing of any perſon, or the regular doing of 


any thing, 
PROVIDED (A.] furniſhed or affiſted with 
proper and convenient neceſlaries ; alſo a term 
uſed in writing, importing a condition or 
reaſon why a thing ſhould, or ſhould not be 


PRO'VIDENCE (S.) among the old Roman:, 
was a deity which they repreſented the 
figuce of a Reman lady, hey out — 
hand, and pointing to a globe, which lies at 
her feet, importing that ſhe governs the world 
like a good miſtreſs of a family ; the em- 
perar Tics Hgured her with a rudder and a 
glabe ; Maximian by two ladies, with ears 
of corn in their hands, and this legend, Pro- 
widentia Deorum guies Auguſiorum ; Severiis 
with a cornucopia, with a large veſſel at her 
feet tull of ears of corn; ſometimes an ant, 
with three ears of corn in her mouth, is a re- 
preſentation of Providence; in common Speech 
among Us, it means the powerful and regu- 
lar management of the world by God ;; and 
ſometimes it means only that careful and di- 
ligent management or behaviour that wiſe 
men uſe in their aftairs. 
PRO'VIDENT (A.) thrifty, ſaving, careful, 
cautious, diligent, &c, 
PROVIDE'NTIAL (A.) ſomething that hap- 
pens or comes to paſs unforeſcenly, or as it 
were by the immediate interpoſition of God, 
and commonly in a merciful and preſerving 
manner from ſome imminent danger. 


PROVINCE 


OE” 
> + FN & 
PROVINCE (S.) in Church Government, is 
ſometimes meant of an archbi — and 
| ſometimes of the extent of hi 
falſo the proper ſphere of any 
vity3 4 » large divifion or of an em- 
- pire, kingdom, c. com ſeveral 
towns, cities, &c. under one general go- 
vernor. 
The United PRO'VIN CES(S.) now commonly 
called the ſtates- general, are thoſe countries 
er provinces, that in the 16th century re- 
© wolted from the tyrannous government of the 
- Spanierds, united together, and formed a te- 
| Publick ſtill ſubſiſting, and perhaps the great- 
eſt in the world ; they are ſeven in number, 
wiz. Holland, Zealand, Lower Guelderland 
and the County of Zutpben, Friezland,Over- 
2 , the lordſhip of Utrecht and Groeningen ; 
le lie about the mouths of the 
| Menſe and Rhine, in the northern part of the 
Lo countries; between the territories of the 
King of Spain in Flanders ;. each province 
(ends deputies to the Hague, where they form 
- three aſſemblies or colleges, the ſtates- gene 
ral, the council of ſtate, and chamber of ac- 
. counts 3 all the provinces muſt agree in the 
reſolutions taken in the aſſembly of the ſtates- 
©» general, becauſe nothing is carried there by 
plurality, but ng. of voices; each 
. province in r' prefides a week ; the 
1 of Guel/derland is the chief, becauſe 
the moſt ancient, and the firft that propoſed 
the union 3 commerce and manufacturies ren- 
der this people fo very powerful, that they 
| have footing in all the parts of the world; 
the province of Holland has two famous 
companies of merchants, the one for the Zaf, 
and the other for the Veſt - Indies ; upon the 
whole, "this ſtate is become very power- 

fol, eſpecially by fea ; all opinions in reli- 

Sion are tolerated, but the ſtate one is Cal- 
winiſm. 

PROVINCIAL (A.) ſomething relating to a 
province, as the meeting or aſſembly, of a 
particular province, or under the direction of 
» primate, archbiſhop, &c. is called a pr o- 

. wnciad ſynod. 

PROVINCIAL (S.) among the religious of 
the church of Rome, is a ſort of general ſu- 
pane all the monaſteries, lc. in a pro- 


PROVISION (S.) ſometimes means all forts 
of food, ſuch as bread, fleſh, fiſh, &c. ſome- 

times it means a certain allowance, or yearly 
income left to a perſon for life by — 
friend, ſuch as a huſband, father, &c. for 
their maintenance 5 and ſometimes it means 


= laying in a large ſtock of any commodity { 


againſt the time it may, or will be called for ; 

| 50 the Canon- Law, it ſometimes means the 
pope's nominating a ſucceſſor to a biſhoprick, 
or ſpiritual living, before the preſent incum- 
bent is dead; and ſometimes it means the 
title, deed, or inſtrument in writing, where- 
by e pon hoksa liriog, &c. in Trade, 


| 


PRU 
| - It means the ſame with commiſſion, or th, 


reward or premium * to à factor for the 
"buying or felling any fort of goods for an- 


PROVI'SIONAL(A.) conditional, or done by 


way of prevention or caution. 

PROVT'SO(S.) a condition, article, 
or exception in 2 deed, by virtue whereof, 
ſomething may be done or omitted, that 
ſeems contrary to the general ſcope of the 
deed, inftrument, or contract. 

PROVOCA'TION (S.) an affront, or injuri. 
ous treatment, CI or making angry, 

- an incenſing or ſtirring up, &c. 

PROVO'CATIVE (A.) ee, abuſive, 
apt to incline or ſtir a perſon up to anger, 

-PROVOCA'TIVE (S.) in Phyſfich, a me. 
dicine compoſed to ſtrengthen nature, and 
e peering 

on. 
PROVOKE (V.) to urge, abuſe, or ſtir 1 
ſon up to anger, to cauſe or incline, 
PRO”VOST (S.) a chief magiftrate of a city, 
head, or preſident of a college, &c. in A. 

ma, Nawies, Cc. they are a ſort of goalers 
or executioners, having the care of delerters, 
or other criminal offenders. 

PROVO'STSHIP or PROVO'STRY (s.) 
the office, dignity, or power of a provoſt. 

PROW (S.) in a Sp, is the foremoſt part con- 
fidered aloft, and between the deckt; ſo to go 
enter into the preto, is to go into the fore- 

caſtle, &c. 

PROWESS (s.) valour, courage, fioutneb ; 
and ſometimes applied to exploits or fea of 
arms themſelves. 

PRO'XIES(S.) in the Cann Law, is the an- 
nual payments made by the parochial cleryy, 
to the biſhop, &c. on viſitations, but in con- 
mom, it means ſuch parties as act for or in 
behalf of another, a delegate, ſubſtitute, at- 
torney, &c. 

PROXIMITY (S.) the nearneſs of a place, or 
nigh relation of blood or kind red. | 

PRUDE (S.) a aice, over-preciſe, coy, finical 
woman. 

PRU'DENCE (S.) the moſt uſeful of all the 
ſocial virtues, or that wiſe conduct of a per- 
ſon's ſelf in the ſeveral circumftances he is 
concerned. that cauſes him always to conſider 
and refle& feriouſly and judiciouſly, what 
will be the event of any . precipitate or rah 
action, and to make proper allowances for the 
weakneſs of others. 

PRU”'DENT (A.) diſcreet, thoughtful, conſi- 
derate, wiſe, judicious, &e. 

PRUDE/'NTIAL (A.) ſomething done by 
way of prevention, thoughtful, wiſe, di- 
creet. 

PRUNE (V.) to dreſs or trim any thing by 
cutting off, or taking away any arge 
matter, as Gardeners do to vines or other 
trees, by cutting off the dead or ſuperfluous 
June PRIN cc. 
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Vas continually burning, conſecrated to the 


© 


PSA 


rere (S.) the book of pfalme 


Lovant. T 7 
PRURT'GINOUS (A.) itchy, inclined to, 8 
affected with the diſt called zbe itch. 
PRURT'TVUS (S.) che itch, or any ſcabby or 

ſcurfy diſtemper on the outward coats of the 
ſkin, exciting a great uneafineſs to the party, 
the gnawing of an innumerable quantity 
animalcula, that are generated between 
the coats of the ſkin from ſharp corrofive 


humours. ; | 
PRUTE'NICK TABLES (S.) aftronomick 
tables calculated to find the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, by Rheino/dos, and dedicated 
to the duke of Pruffia. | 
PRY (V.) to ſearch or look narrowly into any 
thing, to be inquiſitive and defirous of know- 


ing: | 
PRYING (S.) the act of ſearching, g. 
or ſtriving to come at the knowledge of ſome 
_ thing. 
PRYTAN/AEUM (S.) the place in Athers 
_ where the judges and magiſtrates fat, and 
where thoſe were maintained at the publick 
charge, who had done any conſiderable ſer- 


vice ; there was alſo an altar whereon fire 


goddeſs Vi; hut they were not virgins, but 
widows, that attended and looked after it, 
who were cal led-Prytanitides. 

PRY'TANES (S.) the name of the 50 jud 
among the Athenians, which were choſe out 
of each tribe in Attica, which made up the 
council of 500. 

PSALM (S.) a divine hymn or ſong upon reli- 
gious matters, but now commonly reſtrained 
to thoſe contained in that book of the Old 

Teſtament, called the Boat of Pſalms, con- 
kſting of 150, generally called David's, tho' 
it is ſuppoſed they were not all wrote by him, 
ſome having the names of Aſaph, Emar,| 
Ethan, Cc. at the head of them, which} 
ſome ſuppoſe were only either muſicians, that 
compoſed proper turns to fing them in, or 
chief fingers, to lead the tune, &c, Much 
debate has been among the learned, whether 
and what ſort of verſe they were compoſed in; 
but that part of Hebrew knowledge is not 
exatly known, ſo that it probably was only 
a poetical ſort of proſe the authors made uſe 
of, to make them more eafily conform to 
the muſicl of thoſe times, which together | 
vith their inſtruments, are wholly unknown | 
to us. 

PSA LMIST or PSALMO'GRAPHIST (s.) 
a compoſer or Ginger of pfalms, hymns, or di- | 
vine ſongs; and among the Oi vines, common- 


ly means David, king of Iſrael. | 
PSA'LMODY (s.) the art of finging or play- 
ing the muſical tunes of the pſalms upon in- 
ſlruments. \ 
PSA'LMOGRAPHY (s.) the art of writ- 
— compoling divine ſongs, hymns, or 
qi 


" FT 0 

in the 

op printed and bound up by it- 
es 


felf. * 

PSA'LTERY (S.) ſometimes. ſignifies the 
pſalter or book of pſalms; and ſometimes a 
mukcal inſtrument uſed by the ancients to 
play the pſalm tunes on; and by us now is 
generally underſtood the latter, which was 
an inſtrument of wood; having' firings ſome- 
what like our harp ; the modern pſaltery is 
a flat inſtrument in a triangular form, firu 
with three rows of fixings of iron, or bra 
wire, tuned to an uniſon, or an oftave, taiſ- 
ed upon two bridges, Which are upon the 
two ſides, and the firings, extended from fide 
to ſide. ; 

PSEUDAPO/STLE (S.) a falſe apoftle, &c. 

PSEUDEVA'NGELIST (S. ] a falſe meſſen - 
ger, or counterfeit, 7 t, or impoſtor. 

PSEU DO (A.) a Greek particle, ſignifying 
Falſe, counterfeit, &c. frequently added to 
other words, to make them have the direct 
5 meaning 10 what they naturally 

Ave. * , 

PSEUDO'GRAPHY (S. ] a falſe writing, or 
counterfeiting the hand of another. 1 

PSEUDOMA'RTYR (S.] a falſe witneſs, or 
counterfeit martyr. 

PSYCHO'LOGY (S.) a diſcourſe or treatiſe 
upon the ſoul. 

PSYCHOM"ANCY (S.) a pretended divina- 
tion by the ghoſts, ſouls, or ſpirits of dead 
perſons, | 

PSYCHRO'METER (S.] an inftrament to 
meaſure the degree of humidity or moiſture 
of the air. 

PTISAN (S.) a phyfical cooling diet-drink, 
made of the decoction of barley huſked, rai- 
fins, and liquorice. 

PTOLEMA'ICK-SYSTEM (S.) in Afrons- 
my, is what is now commonly called the old 
ſyſtem, which divided the world into two re- 
gions the ethereal and elementary; the firſt 
begins at the primum mobile, which in the 
ſpace of 24 hours moves from eaſt to weſt, 
and includes ten heavens, viz. the double 
cryſtalline, the firmament, and the feven 
planets 3 the two cryſtallines between the 
primum mobile and the firſt firmament, are 
ſuppoſed to ſolve ſome irregulazities of the 
primum mobile; the elementary region reaches 
to the concavity of the moon, and compre- 
hends the four elements of fire, air, water, 
and earth; the terreſtrial globe is ſuppoſed to 
be made up of water and earth, and im- 
moveably fixed in the center of the world, 
and the element of air encompaſſing the earth, 
and the element of fire encompa ſſing the air, 
and that the whole heavens moved round the 
earth from eaſt to weſt ; but the abſurdity 
and inaccuracy of this ſyſtem is now almoſt 
univerſally known and exploded, and that of 
Copernicus ſubſtituted in its room, which is 
much better adapted to anſwer the ſeveral 
phænomena of ihe heavens, &c. | 
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BTOLTMAITES (s.) » 2 25 | PU 
Slick, that maintained that the ck 5 3 a 

_ law came partly from God, partly front BE. PU*DDER {'S. ) a horry, buſtle, noiſe, or ti 

, m partly from the traditions» of the | rn ry 
Firaly me (S.) 4 fakvation excited by PU DDING (5 1 eompefſtrion of flour, ſuet, PU] 
meticine on purpoſe, or 4 diforder that o- eggs, & or baked ; and ſometimes of 

Gons the ſpittle to run uncommonly from the | pluibs, apples, &e. are put in it and boiled; PUT 

Wands of the mouth. - I dot whetybaked with #hples, and other green ne 

; PUBERTY (S.) chat age when the hair be- fruit, it is cahed & pye er paſty, &c. in 2 PU] 
©. gins'to grow vifible upon the privities of ei- | Ship, thoſe ropes that are faſtened round to the pl 

der ſen; among the Romany, it was reekon- | yard-arriis of the main and fore-yards, clo PU} 

"ed from T4 to 16, fo that at the entrance of | to the end to fave them from gailing ; alo PU1 

the 15th year, they took the ga oirilis, as the ſerving. of the ring of the anchor with d 

| beginning them to be men; among the Athe-| ropes to fave the elinch of the cable from PU! 
. | e extended to the end of the th galling, are called the puddings of the yu W 
peur; but among the Fervs, it was reckoned | and anchor z alſo pads worn opom the heady riv 
from "thirteemto thirteen and a half, and | of young children, to prevent their hurting ha 

then they were ſubject to all the precepts of | themſelves by falls, | ke 

the Jaw, as being eſteemed men, and in r- [PUDDLE (s.) a fertling of & ſmall quantity of Lo 

ticular, were obliged to marry ; their girls | water upon the ground or road, Where the — 


time of Puberty began at twelve years old, and | earth or ſtones are worn away.” - 

ended at twelve and a half, unleſs nature was fPU'DDLE (V.) to play with water, by canſe. 
fo backward as to ſhew no viſible marks; as | ing it to move with che hands; alſo to go 
ſoon as the time of her pubertyſip was ended | on with doing things in a coarſe ordinuy 


. the war at liberty, and her father had nof _ 
longer any power to hinder her from mar- [PU*"DDOCK (S.) a fmall field or ineloſure. 
a PUDICF TIA (S.) goddeſs adored by the an- 


ing. 
PU'BLICAN (S.) among Ir, now mem a F cient beathens, under the form of a veiled 
rſon that keeps a houſe of entertainment | woman, with an exceeding modeſt counte- 
br travellers, ſuch as ale-houſes, inns, &c. ] nance, as being eſteemed the goddeſs of che- 
mneſently it was a farmer of the publick're- ſtity, modeſty, and other female virtues ; he 
venues, or a tax-gatherer, which were gene-] had two temples at Nome, one belonging to 
rally looked upon as the vileſt of men, by | the Roman ladies, the other to the plebeians, 
"their too frequently abuſing their truſt and | and tradeſmens wives, 
power, and by vile impoſitions, getting the [PUDICITY (S.) modefty, chaſtity, tempe- 
" appellation of extortioners, thieves, or pick-F trance, regularity, &ec. | 
” © pockets ; the Jeu were fo averſe to theſe} PUERTLE (A.) childiſh, young, fooliſh, weak, 
people, that they would not allow them to] rrifling. 
| n come into their temple or ſynagogue, nor ad- | PUERT'LENESS or PUERTLTTV (S.) boy- 
| mit them to partake of their publick 7 iſhneſs, childifhnefs, weakneſs, injudiciouſ- 


or offices of judicature, nor even take neſs, &c. 
* evidence in their courts of law. PUE'RITY (S.) childhoog, infancy, &c. 
” PUBLICATION (s.) a declaring abroad, or PUFF (S.) a fudden blaſt of wind, or throv- 
making any thing openly known. ing out of the breath; alſo an inſtrument 
PU'BLICK (A.) common, open, free for every | made of thrumbs of filk, worſted, &c. to 
"body's uſe, &c take up powder, and put on hair, perciwigs, 


PUBLISH (V.) to ſet forth, make an open | © &c. with; alſo a vaunting, boaſting, or 
declaration of any thing, that every body] over-valuing of any thing; alſo thoſe perſous 
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may fee and know it. that attend at auctions or fales, to bid money 
PUBLISHER (S.) one who declares or | for the goods there offered, to draw in o- . 
makes any thing known ; and among the thers to out- bid them ; alſo a perſon kept PI 
" Bookſellers, is one that has his name dut at 2 gaming houſe, to play for a decoy to wy 
at the bottom of pamphlets, news- papers, others. PULS a. 
gc. th the property is in another per- |PUPFF (V.) to pant and blow, or fetch ones k A 
fon, to whom he is accountable for the breath ſhort, by reaſon of haſty running, —— 
fs Ge. * * ; Ke. alio to advance the value, character, or 15 — 
PU'CKER (v.) to draw any thing up irregu- | price of any thing privately, to make others „ 
larly, or in furrows, as in ſewing linen to buy it, or have à good opinion of a perſon : the bl 


make it lie as if it was plaited, &c. alſo to] ſkill, &e. 
be in a harry or confuſion of mind, for fear PUG or PU'GGY (S.) the name bin 


of ſomething being known, or not ſucceed- tv a monkey ; alſo ſometimes given to fe- 

ing, &c. | vonrite childrep, by way of fondneſs and f- 

PU'CKER (s.) a hurry, fright, farprize,| miliarity, : 
 Rraight, difficulty, Kc, allo 3 germent or re 
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PUL 

8.) with the Aporbecaries, is fo much 
— taken wh og the thumb — 
two fore - fingers. 
r (8. — » might, firength, 
PUISSANT (A.) powerful, mighty, firong, 

of great force, &c. 
rg a: (S.) powerfulneſs, mighti- 
, &c, 

PUISNE' (A.) a younger child; alſo a young 

or counſeliour, &c. 
PUKE (S.) a vornit. 


PU'LCHRITUDE (S.) fairneſs, handſomneſs, 
beauty, &c. 


PU'LHELY (S.) in Caernarwonſbire, Nortb- 


Wales, ſeated on the ſea-ſhore between two 

rivers, is a pretty large bailiwick town, that 

has a confiderable ſea-trade, and a good mar- 

ket weekly on Wedneſday ; diftant from 

London 177 computed, and 213 meaſured 
iles. 


m 

PULLING (A.) fiekly, weak, faint, &c. 

PULL (V.) to drag, hale, or force along by 
main 


PU'LLET (S.) a young hen that has never fat 
upon eg*s, in order to hatch them; and 
ſometimes applied to a young unmarried wo- 
man, maid, or virgin. 

PU'LLEY (S.) one of the meebanick powers 
uſed to raiſe great weights, confiſting of a 
wheel or block in channels for a rope to run 
in it. 

PUL/MONARY or PULMONEOUS (A.) 
ſomething belonging to the lungs. 

PULMO'NES (S.) the lungs or organs of re- 
ſpiration, and of mixing and accending the 
nitre that is ſucked in at the mouth, &c, 
with the blood; the ſubſtance whereof is 
faid to be nothing but a heap of little 
bladders, the contexture whereof is ſo or- 
dered, that there is a paſſage into them 
from the wind-pipe, and into one another, 
till they all open into the membrane which 
cloaths the lungs. 

PULMO'NICK (S.) a perſon diſordered in 
breathing, or one that is conſumptive. 

PULP (S.) the fleſhy or inward part of plumbs, 


firong, weak, ſwift, ow, equal, unequal; 

intermittent, &c. and is generally 2 pretty 
fore information of the health or ſicł neſs of 
the party, &c. alſo the common name for 
. barley, wheat, and other vegetable 


PULVE'RIZATE or PU'LVERIZE (v.) to 
pound, break, or reduce to powder. 
PULVERIZA'TION or PULVERYVZING 
(S.) the pounding, breaking ſmall, or re- 
ducing to powder. 
PU"MICE-STONE(S.) a calx or light ſpungy 
matter thrown out of the burning mountains 
or ſubterraneous fires, uſeful to rub out ſerateh- 
es, &c. out of copper-plates, K. 
PU'MMEL (V.) to thump, beat, or threſh 
PUMP (S.) a machine to raiſe water out of 
pits, we!ls, and other low places, of which 
there are various ſorts that go by as many 
different names; alſo a thin, light ſhoe, 
with none, or very low heels, wore by rope- 
| dancers, &c. | 
To PUMP (V.) to ſound a perſon, in order to 
get ſecrets out of him ; alſo to raiſe or get 
water out of a well, &c. by the working of 


a pump. 
PUMPING (S.) the act of raifing water by a 
pump; alſo a cunning artificial manner of 
getting ſecrets out of a perſon. 
PUN (V.) to droll, quibble, or play with 
words in a merry manner. 
PUN (S.) an arch, merry, and ingenious play- 
ing or quibbling with words, 
PUNCH (S.) the name of an inſtrument uſed 
to ſtrike marks upon iron, copper, wood, &c, 
alſo the name of a compound liquor in great 
requeſt among all the ſea- faring people in par- 
ticular, made of water, brandy, rum, ar- 
rack, &c. the juice of lemons, oranges, &. 
and ſugar z alſo the nick or mock name to 
the principal puppet in a puppet-ſhew ; alſo 
oo corp Bene ſhort and thick per- 
n. 
PUNCH (V.) to cut or force a hole through 
metal, leather, wood, &c. with a punch; 
alſo to ftrike or thruſt one with the fiſt, el 


e. after the outward ſkin or rind is parted or 
ſtripped off; alſo the ſoft part of fruits, 
roots, &c. that is got by infuſion, decocti- 
on, &c. 

PULPIT (S.) a little pew made for a perſon 
ma 7 nn; Js os ps 


lence, 

PULSA'TION (s.) a beating, knocking, or 
throbbing of the arteries, &c. a 

PULSE (S.) the motion or tremor occaſioned 
in the arteries, &c. and is the immediate in- 
dex of the heart, by the mediation whereof 
the blood is diffuſed through the whole body, 


bow, a ſtick, &c. | 


'PU'NCHEON or PU"NCHION (s.) the 


name of a veſſel that holds $4 gallons ef 
wine; alſo ſtee] engraved with letters or de- 
vices for money, &c. ſtamping the matrices 
to caſt for printing, &c. | 
PUNCTTLIO (S.) a ſmall, trifling matter, or 


mere nicety, &c. 


PU'NCTUAL (A.) exa&t, careful to do or 


rform a promiſe, bargain, or contract. 
"NCTUALNESS (S.) exa&tneis, doing or 
performing a contract, &c. according to the 
time and conditions ſpecified. 


and is differently affected thereby, according PUNCTUATION (S.) that part of 


to the different influx of the animal ſpirits, 

the motion whereof is chiefly to be attributed 
to the circular and direct fibres that compole | 
the ſeveral parts z the pulſe is — 
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grammar that teaches the true method of 
ſtopping or pointing a paragraph, or diſ- 


courſe, &c, 
4 R PU'NCTURE 


PUR 


PU'NCTURE (S.) a prick or ſmall wound 
made with any ſharp- pointed inſtrument ;z and 
among the Surgeons, any ſmall hole made in 
the fleſh, either to let out the blood or other 

humour, eſpecially one made in the belly, to 
tap a drop ſical perſon. f 

PU'NGENCY or PU'NGENTNESS (S.) che 

- prickinggeſs, ſharpneſs, or piercingnels of any 

_ diſeaſe, inftrument, &c. 

PU'NGENT (A.) ſharp, pricking, piercing. 

PU'NINESS (S.) weakneſs, tenderneſs, &c. 

in children, or grown perſons. 

PU'NISH (V.) to afflict, chaſtiſe, or torment 
a perſon for a real or imaginary fault. 

PU'NISHABLE (A.) liable to, or deſerving of 
pun iſhment. 

PU'NISHMENTS (S.) the ſeveral chaſtiſe- 
ments or corrections that are, or have been 
inflited upon offenders for their ſeveral miſde- 
meanors againſt the ſeveral ſtates of the 
world they lived in, which are, and have 
always been various, and more or leſs intenſe, 
according to the economy or diſpoſition of the 

government or people, where they are, or 
— been iſed; but no crimes, how 
wicked ſoever, have ever been puniſhed with 
ſo much ſeverity as diſſenting in judgment or 

opinion from the national chu 

_ ral reſpective nations, even though they were 
ſelf-evidently abſurd. 

PUNK. (S.) a ſcandalous, naſty, whorith, 
wicked woman. | 

PU'NNING (S.) inverting or uſing words in a 
bantering or ſatyrical ſenſe. 

PU'PIL G.) the ball or apple of the eye; alſo 
any perſon that is a learner of an art or ſei- 
ence of another; and in a Law Senſe, a wo- 

man till the be 14 years old, and a man till 

be is 21. 

PU PILAGE (S.) the age or time a perſon is 

under the care, direction, or inſtruction of 
another. | 

PU'PPET. (S.) the repreſentation of a man or 
woman, boy, or girl, by little babies that 

are moved by wires, &c. in ſhews. 

PU*PPY (S.)--a. young dog or bitch, properly 
one that ſucks or laps milk; alſo a term 
of reproach for a ſilly, ſcandalous, fooliſh, 

f idle fellow. + ö 

*PU'RBLIND (A.) one that is ſhort - ſighted, 

or that cannot ſee things but when they are 
very near. ” 

PU*RCHASE (V.) to buy any thing; and in 
Laco, means the acquiring lands or tenements 
with money, to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe 

that go by hereditary deſcent. x 

PU'RCHASE (S.) any thing bought or acquir- 
ed by means of money. 

PURE (A.) ſimple, uncompounded ; alſo chaſte 
or free from corruption; alſo exact, poſitive, 
downright, &c. and when applied to Matbe- 
anaticks, means arithmetick and geometry in 
the abſtract, without being applied to any 
Particular name or matter. 
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es of ſeve- 


| 2 in the kingdom of Perſia; but ther 


PUR 
PU"RENESSor PU'RITY (S.) fimplenefs, 
mixedneſs, innocency , 5 = 
PU RFLE (S.) the ornament upon muſical in. 
ſtrumente, ſuch as bas-viols,' &c. alſo the 
_ of womans garments made of tin. 

„Ee, 
PURGA'TION or PU'RGING (S.) the 
cleaning, ſcouring, or taking away all forts 
of impurities or ſuperfluities ; and in Low, 
is the proving one's ſelf innocent of any 
crime or accuſation by oath, or iſe, 
before a judge j in Phyſick, it is the exciting 
the frequent going to ſtool by proper medi- 
eines, in order to carry off any diſeaſe or 
morbifick matter that is ſuppoſed to lodge or 
remain in the body. 
PU'RGATIVE or PU'RGATORY (A.) d 
a cleanſing nature, or purifying quality, 
PU'RGATORY (S.) a middle place between 
the grave and hell, where the papiſts ſay the 
ſouls paſs through the fire of purification be. 
fore they enter heaven; alſo any place 
puniſhment or uneaſineſs. 
PURGE (V.) to clear one's ſelf of a crime 
accuſation laid againſt one ; alſo to ſcour, 
clean, or rectify any thing from the filth cr 
impurities that are in or about it; alſo to 
throw out the humours of a dead carcaſe after 
one, two, or more days. 
PURGE (S.) ſo much phyfick as is proper to 
be taken at one time, in order to make 
perſon go to ſtool, &. 
PURIFICATION (S.) the act of cleanſing, 
Ec. and eſpecially conkdered as relating to 
ſome religious performance; as among the 
Jewiſh women, it was ordained by that hu, 
that a woman ſhould keep within her bout 
40 days after her lying-in if ſhe had a ſon, 
and 80 if ſhe had a daughter, at the expin- 
tion whereof ſhe-was to go to the temple, 
and offer a lamb with a young pigeon or tur- 
tle, and, in caſe of poverty, two pigeons or 
turtles 3 among the Chriſtians, the feaſt d 
Purification was inſtituted in honour of the 
Virgin Mary's going to the temple, when, 
according to cuſtom, ſhe preſented her Son 
eſus Chriſt, and two turtles for 
im ; pope Sergius I. ordered the proceſion 
with wax tapers, from whence it is call 
Candlemas-da | 
PU'RIM, PUR, or PHUR (s.) lots «& 
chances, the name of a very ſo;ema feat 
among the Jetot, inſtituted in memory d 
the lots that were caſt by Haman their en- 
my in Abaſuerns'scourt, who ſuperſtitiouly 
caſt them the firſt month, and marked out 
the 12th month for the execution of his pat- 
poſe, which was the deſtruction of all ti 


ſo much time between the intent an 
the execution, Mordecat gotintelligence ther 
of, and by means of his niece Eſiber, un 
for her extroardinary beauty and good . 
| our was advanced to be queen, let afide t 


| 
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WURLING (S.) the gentle murmuring noiſe 
made by running of waters in a ſtream or 


PUR «5 


project, and deftroyed Haman the con» 
_ and bis abettors z this feaſt was firſt 


celebrated 


th, and thoſe in other parts of the 
kingdom on if — of the month Adar, 
anſwering to our February; from whence to 


ſent time they have religiouſly kept 
= obſervation of this feaſt, with the fol- 
lowing ceremonies z on the eve of this feaſt, 
if it be a day on which they may faſt, they 
do it ſtrictly, or elſe obſerve this faſt the day 
| before the true time, via. 11th of Adar, at 
which time they give alms to the poor libe- 
nlly, and on the feaſt day they give them 
part of their proviſions 3 on the evening of 
the 13th the feaſt begins, when they light 
up their lamps, and upon the appearance of 
the ſtars, they begin to read the book of 
Eſther, which they read quite through, at 
five places whereof the reader ſets up ſuch a 
dreadful howling, as is ſufficient to fright the 
women and children; then they return to 
their houſ:s, where they make a meal of 
milk meat rather than fleth ; the next morn- 
ing they go to the ſynagogue, and read proper 
— of — and the whole book of 
Eſtber as before, and then return home, and 
keep holy-day, with all the expreſſions of joy 
imaginable, even to exceſs and impurity ; this 
feſtival continues for two days, but only the 
firſt is kept with a religious ſolemnity. 
PU'RIT AN (S.) a name given to ſuch perſons 
23 in the reign of queen Elizabeth, king 
James, and king Charles I, pretended to 
greater holineſs of living, and ſtricter di ſci- 
pline than any other people, who at firſt were 
members of the eſtabliſhed church, but after- 
wards became Separatiſts, upon acrount of ſe- 
veral ceremonies that were by the rigidneſs of 
thoſe times ſeverely infiſted upon. 
FURL (S.) a ſmall, narrow edging or lace ſet 
or made upon the edge of a broad lace z alſo 
beer or ale made bitter by infuſing worm- 


wood in it; alſo the fine, clear, reſounding | 


tone of a muſical inſtrument. - 

PURLIEU” (S.) in the Foreft Law, is all that 
ground near any foreſt, which formerly was a 
part of the ſo: eſt, but is now eparated (rom it 
and quitted of the ſeryices thereunto belonging. 


hook, 

URLINS (S.) thoſe pieces of timber that lie 

acrols the rafters on the inſide, to preſerve 

Gn om fiaking in the middle of their 

sth. | m 

ROL N (V.) to thieve or ſteal privately. 

PURPLE (S.) a very curious and rich reddiſh 
colour, {aid to be firſt found out by a dog's 
having by chance eaten a thell-fiſh called 
murex or pur pura, and upon returning to his 
maſter Hercules Tyrinte, he obſerved his lips 

unged, whereupon ſearch was made after 

What had done it, which being found, proper 


the Fews at Shuſhan, on the | 


PUR 


| ciently uſed by the princes and great men for 
their garments by way of diſtinction, and to 
this day is the livery of the biſhops, &c. alſo 
the dignity of an arch-biſhop or great magiſ- 
trate is frequently meant by the purple. 
PU'RPORT (S.) the general ſenſe, 
or tenor of a writing, book, argument, &c. 
PU”RPOSE (V.) to deſign, iptend, reſolve. 
PURPOSE (S.) a deſign, reſolution, intention, 
matter, or ſubject of a diſcourſe. 
PU'RPOSING (S.) intending, deſigning, re- 
At. Bo noiſe like a 
(V.) to make a murmuring ike a 
cat when the is pleaſed, : 
PU”"RRING (S.) the noiſe or ſong of a cat 
when ſhe is pleaſed, | | 
PURSE (S.) a ſmall, curious net or bag to put 
money in; and in the grand-ſeignivr's'court, 
isa gift or preſent of 500 crowns, it being 
uſual or cuſtomary for that monarch to kec 
his treaſure divided in bags or purſes with dock 
ſums in them. 
PURSER (S.) in a large Ship, is an officer 
who has the care and charge of the pre viſions, 
to ſee that they are good when brought in, 
and carefully ſtowed, ſo as to get no hurt; 
be is alſo to keep a liſt or roll of the ſhip's 
company, and to enter the day of each man's 
admittance into pay. 
PU*RSINESS (S.) ſome diſeaſe or diſorder that 
prevents in animals free and natural reſpira- 
tion ; and i Men, is commonly applied to 
thoſe who are over-grown with fat; either 
through want of exerciſe, or too high living. 
PU”RSLAIN (5) a fine, pleaſant, cooling ſal - 
lad herb; alſo a fine fort of carthen-ware. 
PURSU'ANCE (S.) in conſequence of, or ge- 
cording to ſomething laid down before. 
PURSU ANT (A.) in obedience to the orders, 
commands, deſigns, &c. of another. 
PURSUE: (V.) to follow eagerly, or run ear- 
neſtly after any creature or thing, to ſtudy 
hard an art or ſcience, or to carry on ſome 
deſign ; to ire. ö 
PURSU'ER (S.) one that runs or follows 
eagerly after another ; alſo a diligent or 
ſtudent in arts and ſciences. 
PURSUT'T (S.) the earneſt and diligent fol- 
lowing after, or pains- taking in any thing. 
PU"RTENANCE (S.) ſomething belonging or 
appertaining to a thing. 
PURVEY* (V.) to take care of, and pro- 
vide for others, eſpecially in relation to 
food, &c. | | 
PURVEY'ANCE (S.) che act of procuring ot 
providing corn, fuel, and other neceſſaries for 
the king's houſe. 
PURVEY'OR (8.) one that provides food, &c. 
for others, eſpecially the king's houſhold, 
ſhips, armies, &c, 
PU'RVIEW (S.) a Law Term for the body of 
an act of parliament. . 
PU'RULENT (A.) full of corruption or ſores, 


Ws was made of the diſcovery 3 it was an- 


4 I pe 4 


from whence white, thick, and. corrupted 
matter runs. — 44 
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that ĩſſues from an ulcer, &c. , 
PUSH (v.) to thruſt, ſhove, or run againſt | 
- » another in a rude manner. | 

PU'SHERS (S.) young c3nary-birds that can- 
not feed themſelves; 
PU'SHING-SCHOOL (S.) a fencing-ſchool ; 

alſo a bawdy- houſe. a 
PU'SH-PIN (S.) a childiſh ſport or play with 

ſuch pins as are uſed to ſtick in womens 

- .C'oaths. | 
PUSILLANUMITY (S.) cowardlineſs, fear- 
- fulnefs, faint-heartedneſs, &c. 
PU'SLE or PU'ZZLE (S.) a ſlatternly, dirty, | 
- Nuttih woman, | 
PUSS (S.) a cat, hare, or rabbet; alſo a con- 
temptudus name for a woman, 


PU'STLES (S.) ſmall wheals or pimples that | 


riſe in the ſkin, which contain a watery mat- 
ter within them, eſpecially in the diſeaſe cal- 
led the itch, | 
PU'STULOUS (A.) full of bliters, wheals, 
or watery pimples. 
PUT (S.) a game at cards. 
PUT (V.) to lay or place any thing where one 
intends it to be or remain, 


PU'TANISM (s.) the trade or proQtice of| 


 whoring, 
PU'TATIVE (A.) reputed, efteemed, ſop- 
- PU'TID (A.) ſtinking, nafty, unſavoury, un- 
pleaſant, diſagreeable in ſmell. 
PU”T- OFF (V.) to delay, excuſe, or prolong. 
PU”T- OFF (S.) an excuſe or trifling anſwer. 
PUTREFA'CTION (s.) che act of corrupt- 
ing, ſpoiling, waſting, or going to decay; 
and in fleſh, c „ &c, cauſes maggots or 
ſmall worms to engender in great quantities. 
PU'TREFY (v.) tocorrupt, rot, decay, waſte 
and breed worms, &c. 5 
PU'TRID-(A.) corrupt, rotten, &c. 
PU'TRIDNESS (S.) the tate of corruptednefs, 
. rotteaneſs, Ke. 
PU'TTOCK (S.) a long-winged kite; and in 
- a Ship, ſmallthrouds that go from the main, 
| fore, and mizzen-maſts to the round-tops, 
for the men to get into the caps or tops of 
tary tion 
, (S.) a co uſed by Painters, 
. to ſtop up holes gs cones 1 
Glaziers to faſten in the pannels of faſh- 
la ſſes ; alſo a powder uſed to polith metals, 
marble, &c. made of calcined tin. | 
PUZZLE (V.) to put or throw difficulties in 
+ -a perſon's way, to propoſe queſtions very dif- 
- ficult to be anſwered, &c · 
PUZZLE (s.) a ftrait or difficulty; alſo a 
_- naſty, ſluttich woman. 


PU'ZZLING (A.) cramping, teazing, perplex- 


ing, &c. 4 
PY*-BALD-(As) patched or made up of ſeve-| 
„c. | 


ral colours, eſpecial y ſpoken of a 
. . Whoſe ſkin is ſpotted, 
PYCNO'TICK 5 (S:) medicines of à cooling, 
watry, and condenſing uature. : 
$47 


ſcot, &c. and by 


FYR 


vus (s.) the thick, white, corrupted matter] PVE (S.) the name of a bird z alſo meat, fru, 


&c. baked in cruſt, — 
PY GM (S.) a man of woman of x 
ſhort ſtature 3 alſo the name of a fabulous 
poetical nation of people, the height of whok 
ſtature was about half 2 yard. 
PYLO'RUS (S.) in Anatomy, is the lower ori. 
fice of the ventricle or mouth of the ſto- 
mach, which lets the meat out of the ſlo- 
mach into the inteſtines. 
PY'RAMID(S.) in Geometry, is a ſolid figure 
contained under divers plains, which termi. 
nate in one commen point, being drawn from 
another plain, which is ſor its baſe; one thing 
remarkable is, that all bodies, whether opa- 
cous or luminous, tranſmit their ſhadow in x 
pyramidal form, only the luminous body cafy 
it ſv, that the vertex of the pyramid form. 
ed is in that point of the luminous body. from 
whence the light proceeds, and the baſis «a 
the ſuperficies "of the body enlightened, and 
the opacous body directly contrary. 
PYRA'MIDAL or PYRAMTDICAL (A.) 
having the form or properties of a pyramid, 
| ſomething like or belonging to a pyramid. 
PY'RAMIDS (S.) ſeveral ſtately building 
within three lea gues of Cairo in Egypt, eſteem. 
ed by the antients to be one of the ſeven 
wonders of the world, whereof there ue 
three principal ones differing both in height 
and thickneſs; the two firſt are ſhut uy, 
| and the third, which is the largeſt, is open, 
| which has 208 ſtone ſteps, each fone about 
three foot thick, being every way extraordi- 
dinary large and high; they are fuppoſed to 
have been built by the children of Jad, 
during their bondage, for ſepulchres for the 
kings of Egypt, &c. | 
PYRE'TICKS (S.) medicines that are applicd 
„eo cure fevers. | : 
PTRETO'LOGY (S.) 2 diſcourſe or deſcrip- 
tion of fevers, - 
PY'ROMANCY (S.) a divination by the fn 
of the ſacrifice, in which if the flames im- 
mediately took hokd of and conſumed the 
victims, if they were bright and pure with- 
out noiſe or ſmoak, if the ſparks tended u- 
wards in a pyramidal form, and the fire kept 
in till all was reduced to aſhes, they promiſed 
themſelves good ſucceſs, and the contra 
preſaged the diſpleaſure of the gods, miu 
tunes, and ill ſucceſs. ; 
PYROTE'CHNY (s.) the art of making « 
compoſing artificial fire-works with gu- 
powder, dec. both for ſervice in war and 6. 
verſion z alſo the art of chymiſtry, which 
performs moſt of its operations by means d 


fire. 
PYRO Ticks (s.) medicines that are virts- 
ally hot, and which being applied to human 
bodies, occaſion'a_ great beat or burning l 
it, or at the part they are applied to, and 2 
vulgatly called cauſticks, of which ſort * 
all thoſe that cauſe redneſs in the fleſh ot ki, 
; bliſters, chat ripen oc tot ſores, — 


| 
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that bring wounds 3 | ences by thoſe not ſufficiently filled, eſpe. 


ſwellings 


' that pull hairs out of the „ &c. cially phyfick. 
"7 PYTHAGO'REAN SYSTEM (S.) in Aftro-| QUA'DRANGLE (S.) any figure conſiſting of 
* amy, is the ſame with what is now com-] tour ſides and four angles, 
le monly called · the Copernican ſyſtem ; which | QUADR A'NGULAKR (A.) having four fides 
ſee, and angles, or ſomething belonging or relat- 
* PYTHAGO'REAN TABLE (S.) in Arieb-] ing to that which has, 
A metich, is that now commonly called the mul- QUADRANT (S.) fignifies the fourth part of 
Je tiplication table. a circle, or any thing elſe ; but is particularly | 
PYTHAGO'REAN THEOREM (S.) in] applied to a mathematical inſtrument in the 
m Geometry, is the famous one that is the 47th] form of a quarter of a circk, and which for 
nie of the firſt book of Fuclid, which demon- its excellence may juſtly have the preference 
m ſtrates that in every right - angled triangle, the] of all others, by reaſon that almoſt all ; 
ing ſquare of the hypothenuſe, or that fide oppo-] operations of geometry, aftronomy, and o- 
* ſite to the right -antzle, is equal to the ſum off ther parts of the mathematicks, may be | 
* the ſquares of the other two ſides. eafily and truly effected by it, but eſpecially 
fy PY'THIA, PYTHONT'SSA, or PY"THO-| in Afronomy and Geogr apby, by finding the 
. NESS (S.) the prieſteſs of Apollo, who] elevation of the pole, the height of the ſun or 
om nced oracles at Delpbos, tm a temple ftars above the horizon, their declination, 
on conſecrated to that god; alſo a common] diſtance from each other, place in the 20 
2nd name to all thoſe women that pretended to] diack, &c. 
prediction, and boaſted they were inſpired by QA DRAT (S.) a ſquare or four-cornered 
A.) this god. 2 figure, whoſe ſides are of an equal length ; 
wid, PY'THO (S.) the name of certain diviners ima- ajfo a ſquare blank piece of metal uſed by the 
. gined by the heathens to be inſpired by Apol- Printers to fill up ſhort lines, &c. 
ings lo; alſo a common name to all who pretended | QUA*'DRATE (V.) to ſhape, faſhion, ſquare, 
Ne to foretel future events. | or make one thing agree to, or with ano- 
ve PY'THON (S.) in the poetical Fables, was af ther. 
ure ſerpent of a monſtrous fize, produced by. the QUADRA'TICK EQUATION (S.) an A 
ight earth after Deucalion s flood, which Apollo} gebraict Term for fach equations, whoſe high- 


pen, called Pythius, in honour whereof, there] expreſſed by a a, x x, Cc. and theſe are di- 
bout were alſo certain games inſtituted, called the} vided into fimple gzadraticks, or ſuch where 
dis Pythian games. the ſquare of the unknown root -is <qual to 
d to PYX (S.) a box or veſſel the Rowan Catholicks| the abſolute number or unknown part given; 
ratl, keep the hoſt, or conſecrated Agnus Deis in. and adfefted guadratichr, or ſach as have 
; the | { ſome intermediate power of the unknown 
| quantity between the higheſt power of the 
pled Q | unkrown number, and the abſolute number 
given. | 
ripe QUA'DRATRINX (S.) a fquare, or ſquared 
figure; alſo a mechanical line by help where 
+ fire $2 mute letter, and in the judgment of of right lines may be found equal to the cir- 
; ime ſome is altogether as uſeleſs as the K, af-| cumference of a circle or other curve, and 
| the firming that the C may have the ſame ſig- the ſeveral parts of it. 
with nification, and ſerve in their ſtead, and by} QUA'DRATURE (S.) the making any thing 
d up- the Latins, is frequently changed into C, as| regularly ſquare, or the finding out a ſquare 
kept ſeguor, ſecutus, loguor, locurus, c. in the old that ſhall be equal to the area of any orher 
miſed Roman Numeration, Q ſtood for 500, and] given figure; fo the guadratzreof the circle, 
N when it had a daſh over it, thus, Q for is finding a right-lined figure, whoſe area is 
\isfof- zoo, ooo; there are many ions in] qual to the area of a cirele; alſo a right · line 
arts and ſciences, which this letter makes a] that ſhall be equal to the circumference of 
ng of part of, as Q. D. with the Grammarians,| the circle, which is no otherwiſe to be per- 
gu0- ſtands for, as if it avere ſaid z 2. E. D. with | formed than by approximation; in Aſtronomy, 
1d &. the Geometricians for, which wwas tobe done, the uadratures of the moon are the medi il 
which Proned, or demonſtrated Q. S. with the Phy- points of her orbit, lying between the points 
ans 0 fictans for, as much as 18 neceſſary, Ce. of conjunction aud oppoſition. 
UACK (v.) to cry out, or make 2 noiſe QUADRIE"NNIAL (A.) any thing that is re» 
virtu· ike a duck. peated once in four years, 
human WACK (5.) a pretender to an art or ſcience, U ADRILA*TERAL (A.) four-fided, or any 
ping u eſpecially to that knowledge in phyſick, that} ching that has four ſides. 
and t a perſon's education and practice can no way UA*DRIN (S.) a ſmall piece of coin valued 
— Ges him to be maſter of. * our farthings, at the fourth part of a 
. a 
wm KERY (s.) the practiſing arts or ſci-| ſupetior coin, 


killed with his arrows, and was thereupon 


|» 


eſt power of the unknown quantity is a ſquare, 


QUADRINQ= 


QU A 
QUADRINO'MIAL (A.) any quantity that 


conſiſis of four names or parts z and in A. 
ebra, is a, ot expreſſed by four different 


ters. TL 
8 TITE (A.) any thing divided 
to four Mete, or an inſtrument wherein 
four perſons or parties are concerned. 
QUADRISY'LLABLE (S.) a word compoſed 
of four ſyllables. 

QUADRU”PEDAL or QUADRU'PEDOUS 
(A.) four-footed. | 
QUA'DRUPEDE (S.) any creature that has 

four feet. 
QUADRUPLE (A.) fourfold, or one quan- 
tity four times as much as another. 
QUA*DRUPLE (V.) to encreaſe, make, or 
multiply any thing four times as much as it 
before 


was . 

QUA'DRUPLICATE (V.) to fold or repeat 
a thing or number four times. 

QUADRUPLICA'TION (s.) the act of mul- 
tiplying or encreaſing a thing to four times as 
much as it was before. : 

QUAFF (V.) to drink merrily, to ſwallow 

e draughts, &c. 
QUA*GMIRE (S.) a boggy, thick, muddy 
' _ place, that is not ſufficiently firm to walk 


ON, 

QUAIL (S.) the name of a bird that is men- 

tioned to be miraculouſly brought to the camp 

of Tjraecl, when they wanted fleſh in the 
wilderneſs, in ſuch numbers as were ſufh- 
cient to ſuſtain above a million of people 
more than a month. 

QUAINT (A.) neat, curious, fine delicate ; 
een whimſical, ſtrange, fantaſ- 
tica 

QUAFNTNESS (S.) firangeneſs, oddneſs ; 
alſo. neatneſs, delicacy, curiouſneſs, &c. 

QUAKE (V.) to tremble, ſhake, or ſhiver, 
either with cold, fear, or ſome other ſudden 
emotion of the mind. 

QUA'KER (S.) one that ſhakes or ſhivers with 
cold, fear, or ſome arher agitation of the mind, 
from whence a large ſe& of Chriſtians are fo 
called, eſpecially in Eng/and, and the domi- 
nions thereof, that at. their firſt appearing 

about the year,1650, ſermed to be agitated 
by ſorne ſupernatural power, and acted and 
behaved as if poſſeſſed, pretending to the im- 
mediate and extraordinary inſpiration of Gud's 
-boly Spirit, that external ordinances are a- 
boliſhed, and that no ſacraments are neceſſa- 
ry, but that in every action the Spirit of 
God guides the faithful, and inſpires them 
with the true knowledge and underſtanding 
of the ſcriptures, &c. | 

QUA'KERISM (S.) the principles or tenets 
of the people called Quakers. 

ALIFICA'TION (S.) ſomething that ena-' 

les or impowers a perſon to do that which 
otherwiſe he could. not. 

 QUALIFICA'TORS (5.) a name given to the 

divines of the inquiſition, who when a perſon 

_ bs tried ſor hereſy in that court, and th: 


QUA 
| queſtion ariſes concerning the quality of 1 
propoſition either maintained by hereticks, or 
thoſe ſuſpected of hereſy, are to pronounce, 
Whether it is downright bereſy, or bas not a 
tincture of it? Whether it 1s erroneous, or 
| ſounds ill, and is offenſive to pious diſpoſitions ? 
Whether it is raſh, ſcandalous, or ſchiſmati. 
cal Or, laſtly, Whether it is ſedit ious, blaſ.. 
phemous, or dangerous * They are likewiſe 
judges of the priſoner's defence, Whether 
- their anſwers to the matters objected, are ſuffi. 
cient and reaſonable,or abſurd and wide of the 
point? They are alſo conſulted by the inqui- 
fitors, when they are debating about the ap- 
prehending of any perſon informed again}, 
and here they are obliged to deliver their 
opinion in their own hand-writing, to be in- 
ſerted into the proceſs, as being the ground 
and warrant upon which their trial pro- 
ceeds; but the inquiſitors are not geceſſi- 
tated to follow their opinion, which is not 
conclufive in the court, but only takes as 
advice, 
ALF (V.) to teach or inſtruct perſons 
in knowledge proper to diſcharge particular 
functions of life; alſo to ſwear perſons into 
an Office, or to do ar perform ſomething be- 
fore a perſon can be admitted to execute a 
charge, &c. alſo to moderate, temper, ap- 
peaſe, or ſoften a perſon's four and angry 
diſpoſition, or the ſourneſs or harihnefs of 
liquor, &c. 
QUA'LITY (s.) the kind, fort, or manner 
of any thing; alſo that rank or order of per- 
ſons called nobility ; alſo the name of a par · 
ticular ſort of binding, uſed by women for 
the bottoms of their petticoats. 
ALM (S.) a fickiſh or fainting fit; alva 
ſcruple or conſcientious doubt. . 
QUA'LMISH (A.) fickiſh, troubled, or af- 
flicted with qualms. 
QUA'LMISHNESS (s.) the being ſubjeft, in- 
clined to, or afflicted with fainting fits, &c. 
QUA'NDARY (s.) a ſuſpenſe or doubtfulneſi 
of mind what to ſay or do. 
QUA'NTITIES (S.) are thoſe that are ex- 
preſſed by a fingle letter with the. ſigns + 
or —, c. in Algebra, and are called ſim- 
ple guantities, when there is only one, and 
compound, when there is more than one, 
connected by the fgns or —; 
which have the ſign þ. are called poſitive 
quantities, and thoſe with the fign—negative 
vantities, Cc. in Trade, it means an 
arge parcel of goods. 
QUANTITY G6.) whatever may be meaſur- 
ed, or otherwiſe eftimated. 
QUARANTAIN or QUARANTINE (S.) 
a cuſtom obſerved at Venice, by virtue where- 
of all merchants or others, coming from 
the Levant, are obliged to remain 40 day? 
in the houſe of St. Lazarus, before they ae 
admitted into the city ; but if the paſſengeti 
bring letters of Health, this nn, 
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QUA'RREL (S.) a firife, difference, variance, 


QA'RREL (V.) to fall out, wrangle, diſ- 
QUA'RREL PICKER (s.) a nick name for 


A (S.) a natural ſur- 
QA'RRY (V.) to feed upon the game killed 


QA'RRY (S.) arrock or mine from whence 


ART (S.) a common name for the fourth 


WA'RTAN (S.) the name of an ague or 


CARTER (S.) the fourth part of any 
thing ; alſo any particular perſon _ 


A 


from whence the ſhip came, then the whole 
company are obliged to ſtay the whole time 
in the houſe of health te be purified, though 
not one of them be fick, and likewiſe all the 
cargo which they fancy capable of infection 
from the air, &c. and if. any of the quaran- 
tineers fall fick of any diſtemper within the 
40 days, the time is doubled; this houſe is 
bullt in the water, and ſurrounded with a 
wall in which there are ſe veral apartments; 
ſome are ſhut up and reſtrained in their con- 
verſation, and thoſe whoſe time is nearly 
finiſhed, are not permitted to talk with thoſe 
who are but juſt come in ; if any perſon is 
defirous to ſee a friend ſhut. up in this Laza- 
retto, he muſt ſtand at ſome diſtance, and 
if any viſiter touch a perſon that is performing 

arantine, he muſt be confined, and ſtay as 

g as the directors thall pleaſe to appoint to 
be thoroughly purged ; all manner of provi- 
ſions are brought hither from the city, and 
every perſon may have his food dreſſed as he 
pleaſes ;' in the times of the plague, England 


the hull, which is from the M 


thoſe pieces of timber tha 
and four inches thick, nſed 
of rooms ta nail the laths ; 
plaiftered 3 and in a Ship, 1 hat part of 
ge to the 
faſhion · piece; alſo an inn or other place 
where a perſon lodges is called his guarters; 
in War ſometimes the ground where a body 
of Men are encamped, and ſometimes the 
troops themſelves are called gzarters z ſome- 
times the interval of time between two cam- 
paigns, is called winter gugrters, and ſome-, 
times the places where they are lodged for 
that ſeaſon, &c, 


QUA'RTER (v.) to cut any thing into four 


equal parts; alſo to cut off the arms, legs, 
c. from a perſon's body, as puniſhment 
for treaſon 3 alſo to put ſoldiers into a 
proper place for the winter, &c. where they 
may have neceſſaries; in Var, it means 
variouſly, as when an enemy is overcome, 
and throw down their arms, to ſpare their 
lives, &c. is to give them quarter, &c. 


and all other nations oblige thoſe that come |QUA'RTERAGE (S.) any falary, penſion, 


from the infected places to perform guaran- 
tine with their ſhips, &c. a longer or ſhorter 
time, as may be judged moſt ſaſe; alſo the 
priviledge allowed to the widows of landed 
men, to tay or remain 40 days after their 
deceaſe in their chief manſion- houſe or meſ- 
ſuage ; alſo the time of Lent, or abſtaining 
from fleſh 40 days; according to the church 


intment annually. 10 8 


diſpute,, battle, aſſault, &c. alſo a ſquare 
pane of glaſs ſet upun the angles. 


pute, fight, &c. 


a glazier ; alſo one that delights in ftrife, 
contention, fighting,' &c. 
UA'RRELSOME (A.) an uneaſy, turbu- 

t, find-fault diſpoſition, ready, apt, or in- 
clined to quarrel. | 


{s, or ill-natured diſpoſition, that delights 
in tumults, battles, wranglings, &c. 


or caught by falconing. 


ſtone is dug, for the uſes of building, &c. in 
Falconry, it is any bird or fowl that is flown 
at and killed. 


part of a gallon, whether of liquids or dry 
goods, &c. alſo a term in Gaming, ſignifying 
2 {:quence, or four cards immediately follow - 
ing one another, as the 7, 8, 9, 10, or the 
4,5, 6,7, &c. , +, 


ver that returns every fourth day incluſive. 


or ſum paid quarterly. 


QUA'RTER-DAYS (s.) four fixed and cer- 


tain times of the year, whereon tenants pay, 
or ought ſo to do, their landlords their rent, 
which in different places are at different 
times, and called by different names; but 
the moſt general are the 24th day of June, 
commonly called Midſummer ; the 29th of 
September, called Michaelmas ; the 25th of 
December called Chriftmaſs ; and the 25th of 
March, called Lady day. 


QUA'R'TER-DECK (s.) in a Ship, is that 


ES gy CI round- 
ouſe, 


QUA*RTERING (S.) in Gunnery, is when 


a piece of ordnance lies ſo, and may be ſo tra- 
verſed, that it will ſhoot in the ſame point of 
the compaſs as the quarter bears; in Nawi- 


Fat ion, when a ſhip ſails with quarter-winds, 


we ſay, ſhe goes quartering, in order to which 
the weather-tack is raiſed, the ſheet to the . 
foremaſt ſhrouds is haled aft, and the lee- 
ſheet is a little veered out; when this is 
done with judgment ſhe ſails. the ſafeſt, be- 
cauſe now all the ſheets draw together; in He- 
raldry, itis the partitions of aneſcutcheon, ac- 
cording to the number of coats that are to be 
on it, or the ſeveral divifions that are made 
in it, when the arms of ſeveral families are 
borne altogether in one; in Travelling, it is 
the croſſing the roads with coaches and other 
carriages, ſo as to avoid Nloughs, hillocks, 
&c. in common Affairs, it ſometimes fignifies 
putting ſo diers into a private houſe, there 
to be ted, lodged, &c. and ſometimes it ſig- 
nifies the cutting of eatable carcaſſes into 
four parts, ſuch 45 ſheep, lambs, hogs, Ke. 


QUA'TERLY 


4 


 QUA 
QUA'RTERLY (Part.) every three months, 
or four times in the year; alſo a ſhield di- 
vided into four equal parts. | 
UA'RTER-MASTER (S.) an officer in an 
army, whoſe buſineſs it is to ſee that the ſol- 
diers have convenient quarters or places to 
Vage and be in, eſpecially in the winter-time, 
for which purpoſe there is one general officer 
_ for the whole army, and alſo ſubordinate 
ences for every particular regiment of foot, 
: and every troop of Horſe , in lage Ships, 
the guarter-maſter's buſineſs is to rummage, 
- Row, and trim the ſhip in the hold, to over- 
look the fteward in delivering out victuals to 
the cook, and the pumping and drawing out 
the beer, &c. 
UA'RTERN (S.) a ſmall meaſure contain- 
Ang the eighth part of the quart, or the fourth 
— — pint, and uſed by the Retailers of 
y and other ſtrong and ſpirituous li- 
© quors 3 in Wine Meafure, it is called a gill ; 
wich Bakers, a loaf that is the fourth part of 
a peck of bread, is called a gquartern loaf, 
| — 9 me (S.) in Acbitecture, 
any ſort of ornament, whoſe contour is ei- 
. ther a perfe& quarter of a circle, or near it ; 
it is ſometimes called oe or echimus, 
QUA'RTERS (S.) che four principal parts of 
. the heavens and earth; when ſpoken of the 
moon is the ſpace of ſeven days, during which 
the increaſes or decreaſes, is at the full or 
change, &c. ſometimes it means a carcaſs 
. cut into four parts; ſometimes the divifions 
ol the year into four times three months, &c, 
generally any thing divided into four equal 
parte, are quarters, 
QUA'RTER-SE'SSIONS (S.) an aſſembly of 
the juſtices of the peace in every county, at 
which time a court is held to determine civil 
and criminal cauſes. 
UA'RTER-STAFF (S.) ſometimes means 
only a ſtaff or inſtrument about ſeven. or 
eight foot long, chiefly carried as a weapon 
- offenſive and defenſive, by park-keepers, fo- 
refters, &c. ſometimes it means the art of 
uſing their ſtaff in a dextrous manner pecu- 
Har to thoſe who practiſe it, whereby they 
are able to defend and offend their 
, opponents, : | 
QUA'RTER-WIND (S.) ſach an one as 
comes in abaft the maiu-maſt ſhrouds juſt 
with the quarter. | 
QUARTILE: (A.) with the Afrolegers, is 
an aſpe& of the planets, when they are three 
Hans or ninety degrees diſtant from each o- 
ther, and marked thus Q 
UA RTO (s.) a term among the Bookſellers, 
or ſuch books whoſe leaves are a quarter of 
a ſheet of paper each. 
QUARTODE'CIMANS or PA'SCHITES 
(S.) a name that was given in the ſecond 
© century to thoſe Chriſtians who would cele- 
brate the feaſt of Eafer on the fourteenth 
day of the moon, what day of the week 


"= 


QUE 
| the diſpute at firſt was 


tholicks, and made no b of charity, but 8 
in a council held at Rome 196, pope Vicbu- | 


among the Ca. 


excommunicated thoſe who celebrated Eaſter Q 
on any other day than a Sunday. In 325, , 
this 2 * was entirely quaſhed by the coun. 8 
cil of Nice, who ordered, 1. That the feſt; Q 
val of Eafter ſhould not be celebrated till after 2 
the vernal Equinox. 2. That the vernal U 
Equinox ſhould be fixed to the 2 1ft of Marc, . 
3. That that Sunday ſhould alway be pitched Qv 


upon, which immediately followed the 14th 
day of the moon. 4. That if the 14th day 
of the moon happened upon a Sunday, then 
the Sunday following ſhould be Eater. day, on 
purpoſe to prevent our celebration of E 
at or upon the ſame day with the Few ; ſo 
that the full moon which regulates the feaſt 
of Eaffer, either falls upon the 21f of March 
| or ſome days after; from whence it follows, 
that the new moon immediately preceding, is 
the paſcal new moon; and that the new m on 
might be known in every. month, they found 
out the golden number, which was inſerted 
in the calendar over-againft the firſt day of 
every lunar month, which afterwards wa 
changed for the epact. 
QUASH (V.) to ſtifle, knock down, ſtop, overs 
throw, deſtroy, &c. 
QUATE'RNION (s.) a file of four ſoldiers. 
QUA'VER (S.) the name of a muſical note uſe 
to prick ſongs, &c. in, or the eighth part of 
a bar in common time; alſo the Manner of 
ſhaking or ornamenting notes in a ſong, by 
what is called the trill or ſhake. 
2 — (V.) to ornament a ſong or note 
ſhaking or expreſſing the trill, or decanting 
or dividing upoti a note with the voice. 
QUEAN (S.) the name of a ſcandalous wo- 
man, ſlut, a harlot, &c, 

QUEASINESS (S.) / fickiſhneſs, qualmi- 
neſs, a readineſs or propenſion to vomit. 
QUEA'SY (A.) fickiſh, qualmiſh, inclined or 

- ready to vomit, 
COLLIER wife of a king; alſo in q- 
land, ſhe who holds the crown by right of 
ſucceſſion, for want of male heirs. 
QUEE'NBOROUGH (S.) in the ifle of Shep- 
„ in Kent, was formerly a noted place, 
being built by king Edward III. about the 
year 1369; and, by his letters patent, 
dated May 10, 1369, made a Corporation, 
and endowed with many priviledges, vis. 
that of holding two markets weekly, vis, 
Monday and Thurſday, ſending two members 
to parliament, and annually chooſing tus 
Bailiffs, who, while the caſtle was remait- 
ing, took the oath of allegiance before tht 
governor z but by the demolition of the caftt, 
the town is become poor and inconſiderabe, 
thoꝰ it ſtill ſends two members to parliamedt; 
diſtant from London about 34 miles. 
QUEEN DOWAGER (s.) the widow cf 
deceaſed king, who has not the right 4 


. 
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reigning or governing , bat only an allowance 


or ſtipend to live on. 

QUEER (A) odd, out of the way, whimſi- 
cal, fantaftical ; "alſo fickiſh, maukiſh, &c. 
UEE'RNESS (S) eddneſs, whimficalneſs, &c. 

QUEINT or Q AINT (A) humorous, un- 

- common, odd, &c. 
VELL (V.) to allay diforders, ſubdue riots, 
fill complaints, &c. 

QUENCH (V.) to put ont or extinguiſh fire, 
to ſtop and hinder the motions of the mind, 
to luſt, &c, 

QENCHABLE (A) that is capable of be- 
mg, or that may be put out or extinguiſhed. 
QERENT or QUE'RIST (S.) a perſon that 

erquires after ſomething, or aſks a queſtion. 

QE'RIST or QUE'STIONIST (S.) one that 
aſks queſtions. | 

QUERK or 12 (S.) a pretence, ſhift, 
fetch, or cavil. 

QUE'RRY (S.) ſometimes means the fables 
or places where a king's or prince's horſes 
are kept; and ſometimes the groom or per- 
fon that looks after them. 

Gentlemen of the Nuerry, ſuch whoſe office 
is to wait upon and hold the Stirrup of a 
wa ns when he mounts on horſe- 


k 
QEFRULOUS (A) complaining, finding fault, 
mournful, doleful, &c. 
QUERY (S.) a queſtion, or ſomething en- 
quired about or aſk'd after. 
T QUERY (V.) to examine, ſearch into, or 


aſk queſtions of, about, or relating to a per- 
] 


= or thing. 

WEST (S.) an examination of, or enquiry for 

or after any perſon or thing ; alſo 8 
made upon or about any thing vpon oath, 
or by a jury impanelled for that purpoſe. 

To goin QUEST (V.) to hunt about for, or 
run or ſearch after any thing, as privateering 
ſhips go or hunt after merchant-ſkhips, dogs 
after hares, by the wind or ſcent, &2. 

QE'STION (S.) any thing aſked as a doubt 
to be anſwered, a propofition in Aritbmeticl 
propoſed to be caloulated or anſwered ; alſo 
any theſis ſed to be debated, &c, 

WE'STION {V.) to ſuſpeR, doubt, or miſ- 
truſt the honeſty, fidelity, or.ability of a per- 
fon; alſo to aſk queſtions, and require un- 
ſwers, &c. in order to try a 's ability, 

QUESTIONABLE (A.) doubtful, ſuſpici- 


dus, C. - 
VE'STIONABLENESS (S.) "doubtfulnefs, 
ſiciouſneſs, liableneſs to be called ta an ac- 
count, or queſtioned, FOG 
Urs TIONLESS (Part.) without all doubt, 


picion, or Kruple. 
WE'ST-MEN (S.) a certain number of per- 
ſons choſe annually. in each ward of the city 
of London, to go from houſe to houſe, and in 
the markets, do weigh and meaſure the ſeve- 
nl tradeſmens weights and meaſures by a | 
Qandard beam and meaſure, to ſee thoſe u 


| 


QUICK-SANDS( 


led 
by the ſhop-k are juſt, 
2 


* . — 


ur 


QUE'STOR 85 among the Romant, IV a 


perſon who had the charge of the publick 
treaſury, Pub. Valerius Publicola, the con- 
ſul having eftabliſhed the place of the pub - 
lick treaſury in the temple of Saturn, ſettled 
there for the ſecurity of it two gueſtors or 
treaſurers choſen out of the ſenate, and af- 
2 would have them . the 
uffrages of the le 3 but in proceſs of time 
the people wills 6 have a ſhare in this of 
fice, created four, two for the city, to have 
the care of the publick treafury; and the - 
other two to attend the conſuls when they 
went to war; and enacted, that plebeiany, 
ſhould be elected into this number; but the 
revenue of the republick encreafing by _ 
great conquets, the number of theſe offi 


* was encreaſed to twenty, ſome of whom 


were to attend the conſuls and generals in the 
wars, and to take an account and receive the 
ſpoils of the enemy, to take tribute of the 
provinces, and to pay the army; under theſs 
were clerks and comptrollers choſe from 
among the moſt reputable people, fo that 
even thoſe who had ſerved conſuls efteemed 
it an honour to be admitted a gueffor ; there 
was alſo another - ſort of gueffors, who were 
ſent by order of the ſenate into the provin- 
ces to judge of criminal cauſes z their autho- 
rity was great, having the power to keep 
liftors, and have other marks of chief ma- 
rates in their particular provinces ; they 
alſo ſometimes the conduct of the army 
as well as the conſuls and pretors, but the 
porter? of the city had not ſo great a power, 
aving no lictors nor chair of ſtate, nor other 
marks of authority, being themſelves liable 
to be called to account before. the prœtor 
their buſineſs was to receive ambaſſadors 
kings, princes or foreign lords, to make them 
preſents, and to do all that was command- 
ed by the ſenate upon all occaſions 3 this 
office was annyal, tho“ ſometimes it was 
continued to ſome paxticular perſons for three 


years, 


QUIBBLE (V.) to ſay one thing and mean 


another, to endeavour to trifle and anſwer a 
perſon doubtfully, to' play with words, to 


uivocate, &c. 


QUTBBLE (s.) an —_—— or doubtful 
expreſſion, an evaſion, &c. 
QUICK () ninible, Wik, briſk, hey, 


harp, &c, 


QUICKEN (v.) to come to life, or into a 


ſtate of motion, as the young of all crea- 
tures do in the womb ; alſo to ſpur forward, 
haften, or ſtir up. 


QUICKNESS (S.) nimbleneſs, agility, briſk- 


neſs, livelineſs, . c. 

) ſuch as contain or lodge 
the water within them, and ſo become bog=- 
BY, or let in or ſwallow up thoſe who go on 
or paſs over them. 


UICK SCA'B (S.) in Farriery, is a 
WV. * „ 


ah 4% QUICK- 


au 


QUICK-SET (S,) a thorn that thriyes and 
grows apace, 5 is commonly planted 2 
fencrs or hedges, to encloſe or part one man's 
grounds from another's. 
QUTICK-SILVER (S.) a liquid metal com- 
_ monly called mercury, endowed with very 
ordinary pro „ and uſed to ſhew the 
eight of the atmoſphere, and its continual 
variations, &c. 
QUICK -SI'GHTED (A.) having very exqui- 
Ie, , and piercing eyes z allo being 
very intelligible or ready at underſtanding any 


QUICK-WI'TTED (A.) fharp, ready at 
taking, intelligible, one that does not want 
QU1D (8) f Sch. tobagco 38 u perſon 
S.) ſom 23a. can 
take — his thumb and two fore · fin- 
. when cut ſmall, in order to put into 
_ His mouth to chew. | 
QUIDDITY (s.) ſometimes means the real 
_ eſſence of a thing, whereby it is called or de- 
nominated what it is. 
QUIE'SCENCE or QUIE'SCENCY (s.) that 
ate of being called reſt, or without viſible 
motion, or change of plage. 
QUIE'SCENT (A.) filent, without motion, 
being at reſt, &c. 
QUIESCENTS (S) fuck letters as are wrote 
and not ſounded, , 
QUTET 8.) reſt, peace, or tranquillity, with- 
out nolſe, trouble, or violent motion. 
QUIE'TISM (s.) the doctrines and religious 
opinions of Molinos wy | whoſe 
Principal tenet was, t purity of reli- 
Sion N in an internal ſilent medita- 
tion and recollection of the merits of Chriſt, 
and the mercies of God, c. 
WTETNESS (S.) a ftate or condition of 
lie wherein a perſon enjoys ſatisfaction and 
peace of mind, and is freed from the external 
troubles and incumbrances of the world. 
QUILL (s.) that part of the feather of a bird 
that goes into the fleſh or ſkin, and eſpecially 
- Into the wings of the larger forts, ſuch as 
_ peeſe, turkeys, c. uſed to write with; al- 
Jo thoſe ſmall reeds upon which the weayer's 
2. &c. is wound, to put into his ſhuttle, 


QUILLETS, (S.) quibbles, evaſions, ſubtle- 
„ e. 

QUILT (s.) the upper covering for a bed, &c. 

commonly made of various ſorts of fiuffs 

with wool between the two coverings, and 

. Tewed together in the form of chequer or dia- 


mond work, 
QUILT (v.) to ſtitch or ſew coverings together 
_ box beds, women's under - petticoats; &c. in 
the form of chequers, flowers, &c. with 
* NN two cc. vers. | 
I a parti 
LO A1. 2 ſort of apples eſpe- 
QUIKCUNS (S.) the name of an geg in 
Afrology, when planets are diſtant from one 


2 


.x'x of any whole thing whatever; in ph. 
ick, the ſeventh part of ap ounce ; alſo five 


trees ſo ordered and ſet * that A te. 
gular angularity and thorough proſpect is left 


on every fide, oN) in 
UINDE'CAG Geometry, is a 
_ that has fifteen fides and angles, my 
QUINDECE'MVIRI (S.) Roman magiſtrates, 
whoſe buſineſs it was to take care of the fi. 
byls books, to conſult thoſe oracles when or. 
dered by the ſenate, and make their report 
to ther, adding alſo their own opinion upon 
the matter, it was their buſineſs alfo toexe. 
cute whatever was contained in theſe books 
and to cauſe the ſecular plays to be cele. 
UINQUA'TRIA (S.) certain feafts 
A . in Rome, 
1 — — — in honour of Pallas, be- 
ing like to thoſe the Arbenians called pang. 
theneas ; they laſted five days, on the firf 
whereof they offered ſacrifices, on the ſecond, 
8 —— e 
gladiators or prize-fighters, on the 
fifth was made a cavalcade thro' the city ; 


begun on the 18th of March. 
QNINQUENNA'LIA (S.) feſtivals celebratel 
among the Romans in honour of their deified 
emperors every fifth year. | 


QUINQUE'NNIAL (A.) ſomething done once 
in five Years, or five vears. 

8 — (S.) in Phyſich, is what i 
vulgarly called the jeſuits-bark or powder, 
QUI'NSEY or QUENSY (S.) the name of 
| diſorder or inflammation of the jaws d 

throat, attended with a continual ferer, 
and difficulty of reſpiratiqn and ſwallowing, 
QUINTAL (S.) a foreign weight of about 
one hundred 2 — N 
QUI'NTESSENCE (S.) the marroy or choice 
part of any thing. oh, 
QUINTILE (s.) in 4 „ is one of the 
new aſpects invented by Kepler, which i 
| when the planets are a fifth part of the 10- 
| diack, or 72 degrees diſtant from one at» 


other. 

QUINTILIANS (s.) a ſect of hereticks, the 
diſciples of Montanus, taking their name 
from one Quintilia, whom they followed aol 
eſteemed as a propheteſs ; they made the ev- 
chariſt of bread and cheeſe, and allowed vo- 
men to be priefts and biſhops, &c. 

\QUI'NTUPLE. ( 1. 


five-fold, 
lp or — £4 v.) to clothe or fumil 
| 20 f with 4 

or 


ſorts of neceſſaries for a0) 
ition whatever, Os 
QUIRE (s.) ſometimes means that part «& 
church where the ſervice is performed, calls 
alſo the Choir ; and ſometimes it means the 
fingers who perform the ſervice ; and ſows 
times it means 24 or 25 ſheets of paper ſal - 
ed up in a parcel. | 
QUIRINA'LES (s.) feaſts which the Reno 
celebrated on the 27th of February, "J 


ede e gn, of 356 degrees j 2 


| 


3 rr 
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Q'U O 
nour of Roilut 3 the feaſt of fools was alſo 
the ſame day. 


* or CHO RIS TER (S.) a 
of anthems and other 


Gi (5) a ptetence, ſhift, cavil, pur-off, 


re 8 | from, &e. 
Er w keve , or v 


, &c. 
QUIT- -RENT (S.) a ſmall allowance paid by 
tenants to the lord of the manor. 
VER yy to ſhake or ſhiver with cold, 
, 15 watble or ſing melodlouſly 
and ornamentally 


QUIVER (S.) a caſe or ſhaft to put 
arrows in, to 80 a er de war 


with, 

UO'DLIBETS (S.) queſtions, or curious 
theſes debated ot propoſed to be argued at uni- 
verſities, 'colleges, &c. among the ſtudents, 
to try their abilities, 

Coll. or COIL (S.) a round of cable or 
other rope, ſo turned up a4 to run out again 
afily. 

Yor (V.) to turn or wind up 

the manner of ſeamens cables, — 


—＋ 

WoiNs (8. ) in Architecture, or the large 
corner ſtones in the wall of a building, eſpe- 
cally where the front is brick, in order to 
ſtrenghten it; alſo wedges or pieces of timber 
to faſten dest guns to a ſhip's fide, 

Worrs (S.) horſe-ſhoes or round irons 


made on purpoſe to t er toſs at a 
—— or iron ſtake; 5 the play or game 
the QWORUM 8 an aſſembly or commiſſion 
b s the juſtices upon any particular affair, among 
e 20- which one, two, or more particular perſons 
+ a0 are mentioned in the commiſſion, without a 
ſufficient number of which being preſent wel 
z, the bench can't act; ſo that a juſtice of che Ryo „. 
name rum is one without which the 
ed and proceed to buſineſs, n 
he cu · QUOTA (S.) the ſhare or 44 Le. t of _ 
vo- um, men, provifioris that any party 
Gru T10 8.) eee of ſpeech 
2 a 
a i Gi ate pt 
be any QOTE (v.) to cite or bring the words of 
mother, to prove dr diſprove” any thing in 
ut of (iſdute. 
, w_ Canide (A (A). dally, conſtantly, or 
ans very Gay repea | 
4 ſore» WO'TIENT s 7 5 an Aitbmet ical Term for 
r foll- that number that comes gut, of is the reſult 


of ode number being die ided by another, or 
it is the number that tells us How often one 
number is contained in another. 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


RAG 
LLETS the dog's letter, upon e- 

count of its harſh and rough pronunciation 3 
it is called alſo a liquid or ſermi-vowel ; it is 
the ſeventeenth letter in the order of obt al- 


phabet, and frequently ftands fot various con- 
traQtions, as in Phyfick, for Recipe, 2 


and ſometimes for Rex or Regina; the king 
or the queen, c. it was tiy à nu 
* importing the number bor and when 
daſhed thus, . N, $0,000, 
RA'BBET (S.) a ſmall eatable cent 
breeds very faſt, they are 
are ſometimes hunted 4 in hay, „ b is 4 


ledge nailed on a board, or made by cutting 
channels in in " Ship-building, it is 
the hollowing away of the keel, in ordet ta 
let the planks in the cloſer. 

RA'BBI or RA'BBIN (S.) a name of dignity 
among the Fewws, for one that is a ſtudent inz 
commentator upon, and teacher of their law z 
alſo the maſters of a claſs, or chief officery 
of their kings, &c. alſo any learned man, 


2 is frequently called by this 


RABBENICAL (A.) ſomething belonging 
” the rabbins, or in imitation of them, 


RAVBLE (S.) the loweſt, meaneſt, and leaſt 
cultivated part of any people or nation, 4 
mob, an irregular or diſorderly rout / 
RA'BBOTH (S.) a name given by the Fews 
to certain allegorical commentaries upon the 
five books of Moſes, of great authority 
among them, and eſteemed very antients 
even as old as the 3oth year of Chriſt ; they 
— abundance of fabulous ſtories concerning 


AAT or RA'BANET (S.) dhe ſmalleſt 
piece of cannon but one, being one inch and 
an half diameter in the bore, five foot ' fi 
inches long, 300 pounds weiglit, takes a 
charge of ſix ounces of powder, and catries a 
ſhot one inch and three eights diameters a 

k * — weight; its point- blank range is 


70 

NACH or RA CA (S.) a word-uſedidthe 

ſcriptures for the ſtrongeſt etpte on of con 

tempt, for an empty, vain, ly, Gang 
ſilly. fellow. 

RACE (s.) the-ſtock, family, lineage; or ge- 
neration, proceeding from father to fon, Ac. 
alſo a piece of ginger ; alſo à coarſe of 
running match borſemen or font men, 
ſtriving who ſtall be eee, ate 
end firſt, 

RA'CHAT or RA CHET (8.) « compen- 
ſation or ſatisfaction for 4 theft, * alſo - 
a particular wheel or pulley. in - wor 
{6 made or contriy'd,. that it will not per- 
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mit the line or wheel to run bach, being 
. Nopped by many notches or dents made for 
that purpoſe, | 
RACK (S.) an inſtrument of torment, or the 
torture itſelf undergone by perſons broke upon 
the wheel, &c. in order to extort conſeſſions 
from real or imaginary offenders, or as * 
puniſhment for ſome real offences; alo in 
Building, that part*cf a ſtable where the hy 
is put for the horſes to draw down, and eat 
through a ſort of wooden lattice or frame 
made for that purpoſe, | 
RACK (V.) to torture perſons extremely, to 
compel vr forte them to confeſs their accom - 
#  plices in treaſon, &c. alſo to draw off wine 
out of one veſſel into another, leaving the 
2 Tres or ſediment behind, 
iRA'CKET (S.) an inftrument made of cords, 
s guts, &c. to ſtrike a ball with at tennis; 
: alſo great noiſe or diſturbance, a quarrel or 
« hurly-burly. F 
«RA'CY (A.) the character of ſuch wine 
2s by age has loſt its ſweet, offenſive, luſ- 
Y — EY" and become agrecable to the 
X ate. 
RA DDLINOs (S.) in Building, the ſlanting 
part or copings of the tops of walls. 
RA DIAL CURVES (S.) in Geometry, 
are curves of the ſpiral kind, whoſe ordi- 
| nates all terminate in the center of the in- 
2 cluding circle, appearing like ſo many ra- 
diuſes of it. * 
RA DIANCE or RA DIANC (S.) bright- 
# nels, refulgende, glifteri „ &c, 
RA DIANT (A.) any thing that caſts or 
throws out out beams or rays of light. 
RADIATION (s.) a throwing, caſting, or 
- darting forth of beaths, &c. 
RA'DICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to the 
root or foundation of a thing, or that comes 


. Sy = £8 


from th: ſpring or ſource, or origin of its 


being. 
RADICA'LITY or RA DIC ALNESS (S. 
the firmneſs, ſoundneſs, or well - found 
e of any thing that is as it were faſtened by 
> the roots, like a large tree, &c. 
RADICAL MOISTURE (s.) that imazi- 
- nary ſupport to human nature, that keeps 
% the whole frame in order, and each part in 
particular, by means of an enlivening and 
nting moiſture, that is ſuppoſed to re- 
» fide in every other natural being. 
RADICAL QUE'STION (s.) in Aftrolegy, 
u ſuch an one as is propoſed, when the lord 


or pair-roy | 
of the aſcendant and lord of the hour are off RA'FFLING ($.) a play with dice, woch 
uſed at Tunbridge, Ic. among the quality for | 


-- the ſame nature and triplicity. 
RA'DICAL SIGN (S.) a particular mark uſed 
% by the Aigebraifts for ſuch quantities as are 
to have à rot extracted out of them. 
RA'DICATE (v.) to faſten ot ſend forth 
| roots, to firmly fix or well place any thing. 
 RA'DICATED (A.) fixed, faftened, rivetted, 
6. rooted, &. 


RADICA'TION (s.) a ; 
-* firmly fatening any thing. * 7 


RA F 
| RA'DISH (s.) a ſallad-root eaten much in the 


ſpring- 


{RADIUS (5. ) '# ray, beam, or luminom 


ſtraight line, which is either directly from 
the luminous body, or reflexly tranſmitte 
from the illuminated body back again to the 
luminous body, or ſideways on ſome other 
object, or refraftedly, which is when the 
medium is too thick, and ſo it glances into 
a thinner, or too thin a one, and jo it chuſes 
a thicker ; in Afironomy, a radius or ray is 
taken for the aſpect or configuration of two 
ftars ; in Geometry, it is the ſemi-diame- 
ter of a circle, or the greateft ſine ; among 
the Anatomifts, it is the upper and leſſer 
bone of the arm, and the larger bone of the 


leg. | | 

RADIX (S.) the root of a tree, the ſource, 
ſpring, or original of any thing; in 4. 
fr „ the nativity or figure ereQted for 
the time of any perſon's birth is called the 

. Radix. * 

RA DNOR (S.) the chief town of Radu. 
Hire, in South - Wales, is built near the fpring- 
head of the Somergr/, in a fruitful valley, at 

e bottom of a, hill, where abundance of 
arefed; it is a very antient borough- 

town, whoſe juriſdiction reaches 10 or 12 
miles about z it is governed by a bailiff and 

| 25 burgeſſes, keeps a court of plea for all 
actions without limitation of ſum ; it for- 
merly was fenced with a wall and a caftle, 
but they are now gone to decay, and the 
market, which was weekly on Thurſty 
heretofore, is now quite diſuſed ; neverthe- 
leſs, it ſtill ſends one member to parliament; 

| diftant from London 115 computed, and 130 
meaſured miles. q 

RA'DNORSHIRE (s.) is one of the fixcour- 

ties of South-Wales, whoſe air is very ſharp 

and peircing, but by its being very mountain- 
ous is unfit for corn, the ſoil being hungry, 
though not barren, and by its being ven 
well watered and grafly, is fit for cattie, of 

which there are many bred here; it has 52 

| iſh-churches, and four market - towns ; i 
in ſhape triangular, about 90 miles in cr- 

cumference, contains about 3200 houſes, 

and about 20,000 inhabitants z it ſends two 
members to patliament, vin. the county one, 

2 __ . 

'FFLE (V.) to play with or 
at which, ho Oat rows the greateſt pail, 
ir-royal, wins. 


china, plate, &. 9 
RAFT (S.) a fort of boat or bridge male . 
whe large timbers together . 


ropes, c. 

RA'FTER G.) a ſcantling of timber, vſcd b 
make the frame in a huildint to lay the ti 
of covering on. | 
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SEFERSTeRST 


RAT 


worn or torn to ſhivers, or in a jagged 


mangled manner. 
RAGAMU'FFIN (S.) a ſorry, mean, vile 


RAG (S.) 4 piece of linen or d 


RAI 
this is performed; as it is a ſecret, ſo grent 
numbers of con jectures have beet vented about 


it among the curious, with which we will 
not here meddle, 


fellow, one that is ready to commit any. |RAV/NBOW (S.) a meteor in a ſem{<cirenlar 


villainy z alſo a beggarly or poor fellow all in 


dirt and rags» 

RA'G-BOLTS (S.) certain iron pins in a ſhip, 
that are j or barbed on the fades, to pre- 
vent their being drawn out. 

RAOE (v.) to bellow and makea firange noiſe, 
to form, find fault, or be angry with or at 

n ſomething. 

RAGE (S.) madneſs, anger, fury, - 

RA'GGED (A.) torn, worn out, or tattered ; 
alſo ſpokem of colts that have partly a new 
and an old coat or hide on, or birds, 

moulted, &c. 


RA'G-MAN (S.) a particular ſtatute appointed 


in the time of Edward III. for heating and 
determining all complaints done five years be- 
bre; alſo one that goes about the ſtreets to 
pick up rags off a dunghil, &c. to (ell to the 
paper · mills; alſo one who keeps ware-houſes, 
&c. to buy in, and ſort all ſorts of rags for 
the paper-makers, | 

RAGOO/ (S.) a dich of meat well ſeaſoned and 
reliſhed, in order to make it go down the 
pleaſanter. N 

RAIL (V.) to ſcold at, find fault with, ſpeak 

RAIL (S.) a poſt or partition laid long-ways 

- before houſes, c. to keep off carts, &c. 
alſo to part fields. or parts of enclo- 
ſures, vc. 


form, and * — exhibited in a 
rainy or watry ſky oppoſite to the fun, by 
| the refraction of his rays in the drops of fall- 
| ing win; it is obſerved that the rainhow 
never appears but where it rains in the ſun- 
ſhine ; it may be — — by 
cCauſing waters to fall in ſmall drops like rain, 
| through which the fun ſhining, ſhews a bow 
to the beholder ſtanding between the ſun and 
the drops 3 the moon when in its full, will 
alſo ſometimes occaſion a rainbow after the 
ſame manner as the ſun, , faving that the 
colours will not be ſo ſtrong and diſtinct; 
there are what are called marine rainbows, 
occaſioned by an agitated ſea, when the wind 
ſweeping part of the tops of the waves, car- 
ries them aloft, ſo that the fun's rays falling 
upon them are refratted; only theſe have not 
their colours ſo ſtrong and lively as the 
others. | 
RATN-DEER (S.) a fort of ſtag very com- 
mon in Lapland; Muſcovy, and other nor- 
thern countries, uſed both totiraw their fledges, 
which they will do with prodigious ſwiftneſs 

over the ſnow, &c. and alſo to eat, Kc. 
| The leather commonly uſed for the eover- 
ing of chairs, and which has a ſtrong agree- 
able ſcent, vulgarly called Ruffian leather, 
is the hides of chieſe creatures dreſſed in a par- 
ticular manner. 


RATLERY or RATLING (S.) ſcolding, fiod-| RAT N (A.) moiſt or wet with rain 3 alla 


ing fault with, uſing angry or opprobrious 
language. | 
RAILS (S.) a ſort of lattice, grate, or wooden 
fence put before houſes. | 
RAIMENT (S.) any ſort of garments that 
perſons put on to keep them warm and hide 
their nakedneſs. *. | c 
RAIN (S.) in the Fexwi/b Philoſophy, was ima- 
pre voy ile rt great waters, kept 
above the common clouds by God Almighty, 
for the purpoſe of watering the earth at pro- 
* ſalons, or to be poured down or re- 
ined as judgments of the Almighty upon 
extraordinary occaſions ; in Scripture, many 
fimiles are made to it, as, God ſhall come to 
his people as the latter and former rain to 
the earth, by way of comfort and refreſh- 
ment, &c. but in the preſent ſyſtem of phi- 


loſophy commonly ev ed, rain is only a 


precipitated cloud broke into a large number 
wh xc for as the ſolar and ſubterranous 
hears force up or exhale in ſtcams, or 


vapeurs, large quantities of water in | 
veficulz, that are ſpecifically lighter than the 


atmoſphere, theſe being buoyed up till they 
arrive in that region. of the air, where they 
are juſtly balanced, there they float till ſome 
new agent converts them into clouds, and 
r n gain, den, bail, mid, &. how 


[ 


* 


n when it actually does 

rain, &. 

RAISE (V.) to lift up, build, promote, ad- 
vance; alſo to levy or money by way 
of tax, &c. in War, to raiſe a feege, is ta 
quit, leave, or forſake the works that an 
army had made before or round a town, and 
to march-away from it, and thereby leave it. 

at liberty to act and do as uſual. 

RATSED (A.) erected, built, advanced, pro- 
moted, -lifted up, &c. | 

RAVSER (S.) in Carpentry, is the front board 

that ſtands up on the edge to ſupport the 

broad, flat board or ſtep z alſo the name of a 

ſmall flick that is put aſlant into a hole wich 

a ball upon it, which being ſtruek upon the 

end cauſes the ball to fly or jump up, in or- 

der to be ſtruck with a ſtick, ready in the 
hand of him that had the former act ;; alſa 

a builder, promoter, lifter up, or advancer of 


another, 

RATSINS (S.) dried grapes that are full ripe, 
either by the heat of the ſun, or in ovens, 
brought from abroad, and uſed here to put 

into puddings, mince-pies, &. | 

RAISTY or RESTY (A.) an ill-natu 
diſpoſitian in a horſe, &c, that will neither 

| $0 backward op forward when Wang 


R A'M 
wi Held N 


temper 
RAITING or RATING (S.) laying, put- 
ting, or ſtecping hemp, flax, timber, &c. 
-- while green; in a pond: or — to 
ſeaſon ar make them fit for uſe; alſo ſcold-' 
ing at, or . 


atk. 2 

„ hay, 
&c. . that is firewed or ſcattered a- 
bout ; and in Sbip- building, it is ſo much of 
a ſhip's bull as hangs over ot beyond both 
— and ſometimes it is an in- 
ſtrument without teeth, uſed to draw the 
dirtin the highways into heaps, to be taken 
away by carts, &c. 

RAKE, RA'KE- HELL, RAKE-SHAME 
(S.) a name given to a ſcandalous, wicked, 
—— ſpenathrift, thief, whore-maſ- 


RAKE(Y.) to draw or gather together -in 
, &c. with a proper inſtrument; alſo 
be very ſaving or covetous, &c. 

RA'KER (S.) one that gathers 1 — hay, 
dirt, c. together into a heap ; alſo the ſca- 
venger or perſon that cleans the ſtreets. 

RA'KISH (A.) looſe, diſorderly, lewd, de- 
bauched, &c. 

RA'KISHNESS (8.) following bad com- 

committing diſorderly, drunken, de- 
bunches actions, living a wicked, extrava- 
c 

RA A LEIGH, RAY'LEGH, or RA'GHLEY. 
(S.) a pretty town, of great antiquity, in 
 Effex,beinganantient honour, to which helong 
- great privileges, and a court · leet and baron 
of ſtrange prerogatives ; its market is week - - 
ly on Saturday, 3 diſtant from London 30 
computed, and 36 meaſured miles. 

RA'LLERY (S.) ens jeſting, ar 


words, reproving a fault in a merry and 
manner. 


guiſed 
RA'LLY (V.) to collect and nen 
troops that are put to flight, and cauſe them | 


to fight again; and to banter, joke, ſport, 

or play with words; alſo to MN TSR 

fault in a merry | 
RAM(S,) he or male-ſheep, | 
RAM (V. o deer fore ay thing down by 
to puſh, thruſt, or beat. 


RAM 
2 and the gates af hell ſhut. 
is an unpardonable crime to drink wine during 
this month. 

RA'MBLE (V.) to wander up and down 
from place to place, without 

to ſtay or finiſh the journey at any par. 
dn: time or placez togo a wantoning 


aftray. 

RA'MBLE (S.) a wild, unſettled, or undetet- 
mined irregular journey, or a wanton and ex. 
travagant going from place to place. 

RAMBLER (S.) a rover, wanderer, or 
1 traveller from one place to an- 


RAMBOOSR of RUKBOO'SE (S.) an od 

— IR 
, as wine, , 

RAM FICATION (5) 5 9 mam 20g, 
AMIFICA a ſpreading or 
of ſmall branches out of a l 
ſmall veins out of a large one; and in Paint. 
ing, thoſe figures that are repreſented met. 
morphoſed into trees, &c. 

RA*MISH (A.) of a ftrong, offenſive ſmel, 
like a fox, goat, or ram. 

RA'MMER (S.) 2 inſtrument to drive 
_ piles, or the charges in guts, 


RAMP (S.) a briſk, want6n, jum 
ene that Giights in boyo — 1 
girls toys. 

RAM (V.) to pley the hoiden, to juny, 
eee np earns ene xg ee 

nal behaviour, to friſk or play at all forts 
gambols. 

RA'MPANT (A.) boiſterous, rude, friſky, 
wanton, &c. in Heraldry, « beaſt, eſpecially 

- a lion, is ſaid to be rampant when he ſtand 
ſo perpendicularly upon the plants of his hin- 
der feet, that the crown of his head is in 1 
right le with them. 

RA'MPART or RA'MPIER (s.) in Fortip- 
cation, is the great maſſy bank of earth 
raiſed above a place to receive and 24 

enemy 's great ſhot, and cover the buildings; 
on it is raiſed a parapet towards the cam- 
22 — three fathoms 


| and ten or twelve in thickneſs, unie 
more earth be taken out of the ditch thao 
can be otherwiſe beſtowed ; the rampart d 
half-moons is the better for being low, that 
the muſkets of the defendants may the bettet 
reach to the bottom of the ditch ; but fil it 
muſt be ſo high as tiot to be commanded by 
the covered way; fometimes it means tbe 
ſpace between the wall of the city and ths 
1 5 2 
AMsEW (S.) in Huntingdon iy 
22 on the * 
the firm ground almoſt two bow-ſhot, U 
rough quagmires, where formerly up a fhal- 
| low rizer veſſels uſed to come, but LT 


| FF 


I eee 


* 


hin ; 


RAN 

yeart, with great | pains and coſt, a firm 

cauſeway is made almoſt two miles in length; 

it is a good country-town, which was for- 
merly noted for its fine abbey — market is 

weekly on Saturday z diſtant from London 55 
| computed, and 67 meaſured miles. 

RA'MS-HEAD (S.) a fort of warlike engine, 

formerly uſed to batter down the walls of a 
city that was beſieged z alſo a lever or inſtru- 
ment to raiſe great weights; and in a Ship, 
a great block belonging to the fore and main- 
hallards with theee ſhivers in it, with a hole 
in the end of it, into which the ties are re- 
ceived, 

RANATITES (S) ſect among the 
that worſhipped frogs, becauſe God uſed them 
28 an inftrument of his wrath againſt Pha- 
raab, imagining God to be d with this 
1 D(A ty, mouldy, of an ill fa 

RANCI .-} muUny, ( , an - 
vour, by t of being kept cloſe, 

RANCOUR (S.) a malicious, ſpiteful, con- 
cealed and ſecret grudge treaſured up in the 
heart, and ſeeking à proper opportunity to be 


revenged, 

RANCOUROUS (A.) malicious, ſpiteful, an- 
gy, carrying reſentment Jong upon an old 
grudge, difference, — ä | 

RA'NCOUROUSNESS (S.) malice, ſpite, re- 
venge, anger, ill-will, or a ſettled diſpoſition 
or diſſa tisfaction at a or thing. 

RAND (S.) that part of a ſhoe where the ſeam 

' is ſewed; alſo that piece of leather that co- 
vers and encloſes the wooden heel of a man's 
or woman's ſhoe, | 

RANDALSTOWN (S.) a town in the 


ſky, county of Antrim; and province of Tier, 
ally has a weekly market on Wednesday; ſends 
tands two members to parliament, ſtands 93 miles 
hin- N. of Dublin. | 
in 8 RANDOM (A.) irregular, without care, aim, 
or defign at all adventures, &c. in Gunnery, 
ij all hots made when the piece forms an angle 
earth with the horizon, and dq not lie point-blank, | 
| the are called random-ſhots. | 
zins; RANGE (V.) toput in onder or diſpoſe an ar- 
cam- my, &c, into proper ranks, &c. fit for bat - 
thoms tle; alſo to w: or rove from place to 
unleſs place, without a ſettled determined place to 
r 
; (S.) a rank or row of put 
„ that in order for the buſineſs —＋r alſo the 
bettet grate in a kitchen ' for the fire to roaſt, boil, 
t full it &c. alſo a beam that is placed between two 
ded by horſes in a cogch ; and in G „the path 
ms - the of a bullet, or the lane it from its 
nd the departure from the mouth of the cannon, to 
b the place where 22 ſtrikes, when 
built 1 it moves freely without any ſtoppage or hin- 
de from drance, gill its force is ſpent. 
hot, d RA'NGED (A.) diſpoſed or regulated into pro- 
1 hal per order for the purpoſe deſigned. | 
of late RANGER (s.) one that has the care of a 
year park ot foreſt, and whoſe buſineſs it is to go 


Kuoogh, and ſeg whether any of the game 


RAPA*CIOQUSNESS or RAPA'CITY 


RAP 


has diſparked themſelves, and to drive them 
back, alſo to preſent all treſpaſſes committed 
to the next foreſt court; alſo one who roves 
or wanders from place to p 
———— 
ome, corn or . i 
— ONE 
S.) 2 row or 7 num - 
ber he or things; and in milicary Af- 
fairs, is pa Faw line — — 
compoſe a or 7 1 
tiny Sand Gde by file Jengrhneays. 1 
RA'NKISH (A.) ſomewhat frowlſy, alittle 
ill- ſcented, inclining to ſtink, „ 


Fews|RA'NKLE (V.) to feſter, grow fore, corrupt, 


e 


RA'NKNESS (S. 
the over- richneſs of the ſoil. EAN 
RANSACK (V.) to examine or look the 


whole houſe or bundle over, to riffie, plunder, 
or take away whatever is thought agreeable 


or advan 
RA'NSOM 8.) a certain ſum of money paid, 
or conditioned performed, in order to teleaſe a 
perſon from captivity, either of war; debt 
or crimes, c. 
RA'*NSOM (V.) to pay the price ſet upon a 
captive, in order to ſet him at liberty, &c. 
RANT (V.) to roar, rave, or make noiſe 


RA'NTER (S.) one who fings, roars, affirms, 
and pretends to impoſſibilities z alſo a name 
given to a pretended religious ſect in the time 
of the grand rebellion in England, called the 
family of fin, * 

RA'NTIPOLE (S.) a child that makes a hi- 
deous noiſe by crying, and is very trouble - 
ſome to dreſs, clean, or —— 


RAP (V.) to ftrike or hit a perſon u gentle 


blow on the head, fingers, &c. with a fmall 
ſtick ; alſo to ſwear grievouſly when in 3 


paſſion, 


. - 


RAPA'CIOUS (A.) greedy, covetous, defirous 


of taking away another's „Ec. 3. 
violence, forcibleneſs, hoſtility, ravenouſneſs. 
RAPE (S.) a violent forcing a virgin or woman 
to carnal copulation "againſt her will, for 
which crime the old puniſhment in England 
was loſs of eyes and — it is now death 3 
alſo a treſpaſs committed in a foreft by vio- 
lence ; alſo a wood or talks 9 when 
dried, and the fruit picked off , a divi- 
fion or part of a country, which in ſome places 
is called a hundred, | 
RA*'PHAEL (S.) the name of a man; in the 
Theological Diviſion of the Angels, he is one 
of the ſeven arch· angelt, * 
0 


RAS 


— 


at hand to 


e r- n 


RA'PIDNESS or RAPIDITY (s, ee, 
vialence, haſty or quick in motion, &c. 
RA'PIER (S.) z loog ſword worn by Hesi 


ards, G. 
RA'PINE (8.) violence, robbery, theft, pil- 
RAPPAREES ) an ft of worte that 
epnty an int 1 all they can .Over- 


power, &c. 
RAPPER (.) «vtoriou or greatly an ouh 


ne 

RON a periny alſo the ſudden 

pleaſure, or ſatisfaction that 

ed io Ils into upon bearing of ſomething 

. exceedipgly pleaſing or advantageous, &c. and 

2 the beat, ſpirit, or , a 
tio 


RATTUROUS (/ (A. Siebte, pleaking, ra- 


RARE(A) lm, » uncommon, fingular, e- 
in extraordinary performances z and 
. eabe: it fignifies a medium that is 
very thin, or that bas many or large inter- 
ſtices between i its parts. 
RAREFA'CTION (s.) the expanding of a 
body ſ@ as to make it take up much more 
ſpace than it did before, as water being raiſed 


inta ſteam by fire, &c. 
RAREFY (V V.) to make thin, as in thick 
foggy in a room or chamber, to re- 
r by 


RA RI TY or RA'RENESS (S.) 
beautiful, or uncommon ; alfo 
——_—— boilodor roalted x alſs the thin- | 
N. baſe, wicked, vile fellow, 
«JA 7 a 
cheat, the I 
'RASCA' or RA'SCALINESS 
ſort of baſeneſs, fu as cheati * 


BA 


— 


RASE(V.) to throw down, demolith, « or to- 
tally deftroy a caſtle, city, houſe, &c. alſo 

any writing, &c. ſcraped or blotted. out ſo 
that it cannot poſſibly be read. 

1 [ar Owe 8 fooliſh, haſty, thopght- 


RASH (S) a q ae 


— — God, and are always} - 


$.) a thin lice of bacon cut io or» 
der to be boiled or fried. 

* NESS (S.) 2. 

oughtleſineſs, &c. 
RAIN, RA'SON, or MA*'RKET-RA'SIN 
8.) 4 "ſmall town in Lincolnſbire, near the 
head of a little muddy river, ca led the 

Ankam, which abounds with very good eel; ; 

its market is weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant 

from Lendon 114 computed, and 240 mea- 
ſured miles. 

RA'SOR or RA'ZOR (S.) an inflrument mate 
of the beſt ſort of feel finely tempered, and 
very thiek on the back, thin on the edye, 
and ground hollow. 

RASP (S.] acoarſe-tooth'd file, uſed to ent 

) away wood, horn, &c. alſo a broad, flat file 

with a handle, ſome what repreſenting a 

{ſmoothing iron, which the bakers uſe to rub 

off the cruſt of their loaves with. 

RASP (V.) to file away, to make ſmooth ct 


ens; 11 1 
RA'SP-HOUSE (S.) a priſon or 
tin like aur lard * 
nn the iſonere are oblige 
log wood for their living, &c. 
RASURE (8) a Groing, toning or bt 
any thing out, or pulling down, &c. 
RAT (S.) an amphibious four-legged vermin, 
that very much infeſts ſhips, barns, malt - 
houſes, bake-honſes, butchers, Ke. The 


phyſicians are ſaid to have 2 great vene- 

| ration to theſe animals; Egyptians, in 
their phicks, repreſented deſtructia 
by a rat z alſo a drunken ſtrolling peri 
taken up by the watch, and carried to the 
Compter by the morning, is 
called a rat. 


To ſmell a Rat, is to diſcover or ſuſpell 
r trick, , or ill debgn againſt ! 


RITA N (s. S.) a piece of ſmall. Indian cane uſed 
ok $ with, at ſchool, &c. 5 
ATE S.) adgterminate value or 
n are, or may be charged at; alſo 
impoſition laid upon a perſon's houſe 
2422 ; alſo the ſize of a ſhip of wu i 
the firſt, ſecond, &c. rates. 
RATE (V.) to tax or charge perſons or fe 
at a certain price ; alſo. to chide, brawl, 0! 
ſcold at a perſog for faults committed realy 


imaginazily. 
"[RATEABLE (A.) any thing that may be n- 
lued or charged at a certain rate or price. 
RA'THER (Pptt.) to chooſe, or be more u- 
clined to doone thing than inother. 
RATHCO'RMUCK (S. ) a town in the 
county of Cork, and province of 
ſends two members to parliament, and nk 
110 miles S. W. of Dublin, 
RATIFICA'TION (S.) the approving or ca 


l 


RAY 


of Down, and province of Uſfer, 
— a hill 16 miles W. 8. W. of 

atrick, and 61 N. of Dublin. 
RATHKEALE (S.) a town in the cqoun- 
ty of . Limerick, and province of Mun- 


for, 


Dublin, 

RA'TIFY (V.) to approveor confirm any thing 
by a publick act. a ; 

RATIO (S.) ina Mathematical Senſe, is the 
relation of two magnitudes of one kind com- 

to one another atcording to quantity; 
it is alſo called reaſon or proportion. 

RATIO'CIN ABLE (A.) any thing that is done 
regularly according to the dictates of reaſon, 

or that hath the uſe-of reaſon. 

RATIO'CINATE (V.) to argue, reaſon, diſ- 

' pute, weigh, confider. 

RATION (S.) ſo much proviſion, ammuni- 
tion, or forage as is allowed to one man in; 
an army, which for a foot+ſoldier is a pound 

and a half of bread a day. n 

RA'TIONABLE or RATIONAL. (A.) that 
may be borne with, that hath the uſe of 
reaſon, and acts accordingly; 

RATIONA'LE (S.) an expoſition of ſome doc - 
trine or opinion 3; alſo a ſacerdotal veſtment 
worn by the Jetoiſß high-prieſt. 

RA'TIONALIST (S.) one that acts upon the 
principles of reaſon 3 and among the Di- 
vinet, it is one that prefers reaſon to revela- 


von. i * . 
RATIONALNESS or RATIONA'LITY 
(S.) reaſonableneſs, probability, &c. | 
RA'TLINGS (S.) the lines or cords that 
make the ſteps to go up the ſhrouds and 
puttocks, and ſo to the top-maſt ſhrouds in 
great ſhips ; when they are made, they repre- 

ſent a ladder, X 

RATO'AGH (S.) a town in the conn- 
ty of Meath, and province of Leinfeer ; 
ſends two members to parliament, and ſtands 
10 miles N. W. by N. of Dublin, 


> oFFEEWwWPTHYFD & LEES 


uſe RA'T-TAIL (S.) a term for a horſe whoſe 
tail has no hair upon it; alſo ſpoke of thoſe 

that perſons whoſe hair is very ſtraight, and hangs 

101 in long Rraight lines. 

= RA'TTLE (V.) to brag, boaſt, make a vain 


noiſe and thumping z to talk idly and impro- 

bably, &c. 
RA'TTLE (S.) a toy to make a noiſe with to 
pleaſe children; alſo a noiſy, tal:cative, emp- 
ty fellow. G | 
RA'VAGE (V.) to waſte, defroy, plunder, 
ſpoil, ruin, &c. * : 
PAVAGE (S.) havock, ſpoil, waſte, ruin, 

deſtruction. | 
RAVE (V.) to ſcold, talk idly or madly, to 
. belizht-headed, mad, or diſtracted. 
PAVEL (V.) to unweave or pull out the 
, thread of any thing knit or flightly wove. 
A'VELIN (S.) in Fortification, is like the 
point of a baſtion, with the flanks cut oft, 
in conſiſting only of two faces, which make 


+ 


— 
— ͤ 
- 


* 


de N- 


RATHFRY'LAND. (s.) a town in che 


stands 112 miles S. W. by W. off 


RAY 


an angle ſaliant; jt is ced before a curtalh 
to cover the gate tha s of the two het 


baſtions, or to cover a bridge and gate, being 

monly beyond _ moat z the ſoldiers com> 

monly call it a half. moon. $7 5 
RAVEN or RA'VIN (Vi) to.devouf or de- 
ſtroy greedily; to covet, ſnatch; or ſeize up- 
on violently; & . 84 WET 
A'VENGLASS (s.) a well-built maritime 
town in Cumberland, ſeated betwixt the riverd 
Ert, Eft, and Mute, which together with 
the ſea, encompaſs three parts of the town 
the meeting of the Mute and Eft forms 
very good harbour, which encourages ſeverkl 
ſhips and barks to carry on a tolerable trade 3 
its market is weekly on Saturday; diſtant 
from London 214 computed, and 272 mea- 


nab ( 
ho VEOUS (A.) greedy, gluttonoui; cov 
tous, &c, | "IP 
RA'VING (A.) mad, delirious, in a violent 
paſſion, &c. 3 
RA'VISH (V.) to t ke or ſpatch any thing | 
away by violence; alſo todeflour a virgin, or 
force a woman to carnal copulation againſt 
her conſent z alſo to delight or pleaſe exceed- 
ingly to tranſport or elevate the mind with 
Joy, ſatisfaction, or wonder. 
RA'VVISHINGNESS (S.) delightfomentfs; 
pl-aſantneſs, joyfulneſs, cc. | 
RA'VISHMENT (s.) the act of violently 
compelling a woman to copulation ; alſo u 
rapture, or tranſport of pleaſure, joy, or ſa- 
tisfaction in Lato, it is the taking away 4 
woman, or heir in ward. 
RAVISSANT (A,) in Heraldry, is à term for 
COP half reared, and juſt ready to leap or 
. ſpring upon his prey. 2 
RAW (A.) the quality of meat undreſſed j 
ſo a perſon unſkilful in any buſineſs, art 
or ſcience, &c. 
RA'WNESS (S.) the condition of fleſh wittt 
the ſkin off; alſo meat, &c. undreſſed ; alſo 
the condition of a perſon unqualified in any 
| buſineſs, art, or ſcience. | 
RAY (S.) a beam of the ſun or a far, repres 
ſenting aline ; alſo the luſtre or brightneſs of 
a thing, ; 
RAY'MI or, YNTIP-RAY'MI (S.) a folemfi 
feaſt which the ancient Lucas of Peru cele- 
brated in the city of Cuſco, in honour of the 
ſun z this ſolerunſty was performed in the 
month of Jure after the ſolſtice, when all 
the generals and officers of the army, and all 
the curacas, or great lords, of rhe kingdoms 
being aſſembled in the city, the king began 
the ceremony, as being the ſon of the ſun 
and chief prieſt, although they had always 
another chief prieſt of the royal family z they 
all prepared themiclves for this feaſt by a faft 
of thtce days, during which time they ab- 
ſtained from their wives, and no fire was ſuf- 
fered to be kind ed in the city; the faſt being 
ended, the Tic, fellowed by all the 


R 


princes of the blood, and lords of the court 
went into the great piarta of Cuſco, ' 
there turning towards the caſt, and being all 
| bare-footed; they waited for the rifing of the 
ſun ; as ſoon as they perceived it, they wor- 
ſhipped the ſame ; then the king holding a 
great golden bowl in his hand, drank to the 
ſun, and afterwards gave it to thoſe" of the 
royal family to drink ; the curacas drank an- 
other liquor prepared by the veſtal virgins, or 
rie ſteſſes of the ſun ; this ceremony being 
Hades, they all returned towards the tem- 
„ Wwhereinto the Tica alone, with the 
princes of the blood entered, there to offer to 
the ſun divers golden veſſels, and ſeveral ani- 
mals made in filver and gold ; and after that 
the prieſt ſacrificed the victims, which were 
lambs or ſheep, and ſo the whole ceremony 
ended, with extraordinary feaſtings and re- 
oicings, 

RAYONNA'NT (A.) in Heraldry, caſting or 

darting forth beams. | | 

REACH (S.) the ſpace or 'diflance that a per- 
ſon, line, or thing, can get or attain to ; alſa 
the extent of a perſon's capacity or under- 
ſtanding 3 and in the Sea- Language, itis the 

' diſtance of any two points of land, which 
bear to one another in a right line, and is 
principally uſed in navigable rivers ; as, Lime- 
bouſe- Reach, Greemwich- Reach, Long - Reach, 

C Chelſea-Reach, Cc. in the river Thames, | 

REACH (V.) to ftretch out the hand, and 

take any thing from off a ſhelf, &c. alſo to 
comprehend or underſtand the meaning of 
any propofition or diſcourſe ; alſo to ſtrive or 
endeavour, or to have motions that excite vo- 
miting, &c. 

RE-A'CTION (S.) the reciprocal action that 

+ any two bodies ha ve one upon another, when 
they meet each other, which is more or leſs, 
as the motion is greater or leſſer. 

READ (V.) to expreſs in proper words any 
thing, matter, or diſcourſe, that is written, 
engraved or printed; alſo to direct how. to 
put into the loom any figure that is drawn 
upon paper in checked lines, which expreſ 
the ſeveral cords or threads uſed in the work 
of a weaver. | 

'REA'DER (S.) any one that reads either his 
own or another's works, but particularly re- 
trained to thoſe who read or pronounce lec - 
tures upon law, phyfick, philoſophy; &c, in 
univerſities, colleges, inns of eourts, &c. alſo 
thoſe miniſters in churches, whoſe peculiar 
buſineſs it is to read the prayers or common 
ſervice, &c. 4 

REA DIN ESS (S.) preparedneſs, quickneſs, 
dexterouſneſs, willingneſs. 

REA DINGs (S.) the different manners that 
criticks conjecture any old manuſeript or 

tert ought to be read in; alſo commenta - 
ries, expoſitions, or gloſſes on a law- text or 

dock, &c, : | 

'RE-ADMT'SSION (S.) che permitting or ad- 


R E A 
he had voluntarily laid down, or was al. 


READY (A, willing 1. 
ADY * ing, inclined, or deſiroy 
to do any t 5 ex RE- 
rs a nds I 
To make Ready, to re matters per 
things for the 4 oat — of 45 RE-4 
REAL(A ) true, Qual, directly contrary Gl 
J true, a l 0 
imaginary or ſuppoſitious. f ” RE-B 
REA'LITY or RE'ALNESS (S.) the truth 2831 
the poſitive matter of fact, the actual a. Ab- 
iſtence or being of any thing. nels 
REALIZE (V.) to make, cauſe, or produc I 1s 
any being or thing ; to ſuppoſe or admit ay agre 
thing for truth. the 
REALM (S.) a kingdom or dominion of a {6 fum 
REAM (Tha parcelof paper; conf 2 
J parcel of paper, ing of 29 ; 
quires, each of which ought to — 1j ack 
ſheets, and in Printing does, fo that ſo mij (cute 
ſheets as a work contains, ſo many tum REBA 
are ſufficient for what is called a cm 
impreſſion, coaſting of five bundr bb - 8 
1 0 
RE-A'NIMATE (v.) to bring to life ax eat 
any thing that was dead; to ma met 
courage, life, or vigour into a perſon u UBI 
; g. . 
REAP (v.) to cut down and gather in e, d le 
hay, &c. alſo to receive the benefit a u. 27 0 
vantage of any thing at any time. _ 
REA'PER (8) one that mows or cuts dom : 
corn, graſs, Kc. rp 
REAR (V.) to build up, erect, nouriſh, r- ** 
ſerve, or keep from harm; in Haim, vi ny 
diſloge or rouſe a boar is to rear him; al EL 
when a horſe riſes ſo high on his hinder br. d 
as to endanger his falling back ward or comuy ban 
over, he is ſaid to rear an end. - 45 
REAR (S.) the hinder part of an army or con- — 
pany of ſoldiers, fleet of ſhips, &c. ftubbor, 
REAR-A'DMIRAL (S.) the commanda d to the; 
the third and laſt ſquadron of a royal fler. 4 : 
REA'R-GU ARDS (s.) that part of a» a9 727-7 1 
which follows the main body to hinder abi 
ſtop deſerters. | contrivi 
RE-ASCE'ND (V.) to mount or go upp en: 
from whence a perſon came down. EBOU'N 
weighs and confiders the nature and pro ground 3 
of things and makes concluſions accorim i 2 
and alſo diſtinguiſhes between good and ell 2 nn he 
1 it is the ſame with 1 EU Fr 
1 . F 
REA'SON (V.) to argue or diſpute any f — 
to diſcourſe upon a ſubject, &c. by a fu 
REA'SONABLE (K.) agreeable to the rie drag o 
reaſon, juſt,” right, and fit to be done. angry an 
REA'SONABLENESS (S.) joſe, EBUTLD 
ty, &. 2 a 
RE-ASSE”MBLE (V.) to ſummon ct * eo, 8 
together again. EBUk E 


RE-ASSI'GN (v.) to aſſign or make an i 
over again, | | 


witting a perſon again to act and do what 


REB 


has been laid down before. 
RE-ASSU"MPTION(S.) a taking or aſſu 
ing the ſame ſha 
perſon had once down. 
RE-ATTA'CHMENT (S.) a ſecond attach- 
ment of one that was formerly attached and 
diſmiſſed the court without pay. 
RE-BAPTTZE (V.) to baptize a perſon over 
again, that has already been ba tized, 
REBA'TE (V.) to cut into hollows or chan- 
nels; alſo to check, blunt, &c. in Commerce, 
it is to diſcount or pay money the time 
agreed upon, for which the receiver allows 
the payer to ſuch as the intereſt of the 
ſum paid would amount to at the rate agreed 
upon for the time the note or contract is 
yet unexpired ; in Heraldry, it is the in- 
ſerting ſome mark of diſhonour in an e- 
ſcutcheon, 7 


# 


chiteFure, is the cutting channels or flutings 
in columns or plaiſters, &c, and in Trade, is 
is the ſum abated. out of a parcel of money 
due at a diſtant time for paying it down im- 


m mediately ; alſo the diminution of figures in 

t fr a coat of arms, 

lon e eL (s.) one that takes up arms againſt 
his lawful prince or government, or that is 

Lo obſtinately diſobedient to his parents, maſters, 

Us or ſuperiors, 

* REBE'L (V.) to riſe in arms againſt a lawful 


prince or government, or to be ſtubborn, 
and diſobedient to parents, maſters, or ſu- 


b, pre periors. 
tox G.) originally meant the rifing 
— up in arms of thoſe provinces or kingdoms 


that had been yered, in order to regain 
their liberty; bar tt is how applied to all rrai- 
terous or open taking up of arms againſt any 
lawful prince or government; and alſo the 
ſtubborn and undutiful behaviour of children 
to their parents, and of ſervants to their 
maſters and ſuperiors. 
EBELLIOUS (A.) ſtubborn, diſobedient, 
refiſting lawful authority, or hatching or 
contriving miſchief againſt any lawful go- 
vernment. 
LBOU'ND (V.) to leap, bounce or jump up 
again, after having been thrown upon the 
ground, &c, as a marble being toſſed upon 
a pavement, a ball ſtruck or thrown againſt 
a wall, &c, 
ſs (V.) to deny, repulſe, ſcorn, diſ- 
in, &%c, : 
EBU FF (S.] the refuſing an inferior*s ſa't 
by a ſuperior with ſcorn, a poſitive denial, or 
ſtrong oppoſition, a ſnappiſh, diſdainful, or 
angry anſwer, ; 
EBUTLD (V.) to build up a houſe, city, 
palace, &c. that had been pulled or. burnt 


19 Gown, or any other ways deſtroyed. 
p EBU'KE V. ; F | 7 
WL (V.) to chide, find fault with, 


* 


reprove, &c. 
+ BUS (S.) an bieroglyphick or enigmatick 


RE-ASSU'ME (V.) to take up. a thing that 


REBA'TE or REBA'TEMENT (S.) in 4 


pe, ſtation, or condition as a 
7 | 


REC 


repreſentation of ſomething, with explanatory 
mottos or words added to it, for the fuller 
and underſtanding the defign or in» 
tent of the author; in Heraldry, it is ſuch a 
_ as * ap 72 mn * — 
perſon, as three ea a x 
caſtles for Caflefton, Cc. s | 
RECA'L (V.) to call back or over again, as if 
a prince ſhould ſend for his ambaſſador at a 
foreign court home ſuddenly, &c. 
RECA'NT (V.] to deny or unſay what a per- 
ſon had formerly ſaid, done, or wrote. 
RECANTA'TION (S.) a diſowning what hag 
formerly been ſaid or done, or acknowledging ' 
that * wrong which heretofore was main - 
tained to be right. | 
ECAPA'CITATE (V.) to enable a perſon 
again to do what he formerly uſed to do, but 
for want of ability had lately left it off. 
RECAPTTULATE (V.) to ſum up briefly 
the heads of a trial, argument or diſcourſe. 
RECE'DE (V.) to give way, fall back, retire, 
or depart from what had been before pro- 
miſed, done, or ſaid, 
RECEIPT (S.) the act of in, or re- 
ceiving any thing what - ever; alſo a memo- 
randum in writing, wherein is acknowledged 
the payment of a ſum of money, or the 
delivery of goods, &c, alſo directions for 


the making or compounding a remedy for 
e 


diſeaſes, or the 
ink, &c. i 

RECETVABLE (A.] any thing that is to be 

| or may be received. 

RECETVE (V.) to take into poſſeſſion from 

another; alſo to lodge or entertain a perſon z 

alſo to bear, ſuſtain, or ſuffer the affronts or 

injuries of others. 

RECET'VER (S.) an office appointed to take 
and collect the money that is or {hall be due 
upon account of any tax, &c, alſo a veſſel 
placed to catch or receive the diſtillations in 
chymiſtry, &c. alſo the large glaſs in an ajr- 
pump, out of which the air is drawn, and 

within which animals, &c. are put to ſhew 
the ſeveral experi N 

RE'CENT (4 new, freſh, juſt done, lately, 
or of a ſhort ſtanding, | 

RECE'PTACLE (S.) any thing or place ap- 
pointed for the reception of a perſon, goods, 
cattle, &c. alſo a hiding or lurking hole for 

ill purpoſes, 

RECE'PTION (S.) the kind or ill uſage that 
a a perſon gives or receives from another ; alſa 
the receiving any thing. 

RECEPTIVE (S.) a place or veſſel that is fig 
to receive perſons or things, 

REGE'SS or RECE'SSION (S.) a retreating, ' 

going back, or withdrawing z allo a place of 

retirement, eaſe, or hiding; and in Afroncy 
my, the going back of the equinoctial points 
every year about 50 ſeconds, occaſioned by 
the axis of the earth's ſwerving from that 
; paralleliſm with the ſun, that it apparently 
42 keepy 


R 


ö 
, 


— 
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| Keeps with itſelf, during the whole tims of 
— annual revolution. 
RE*CHABITES (S.) a ſect among the Jews, 
founded by Rechab the father of Fonadab, 
Whoſe original or the time when he liv'd is 
to us unknown; ſome imagine him to have 
been of Fudab, others that he was 8 prieſt, 
or at leaſt a Levite ; others imagine that 
they were only attendants in the temple, and 
waited upon the prieſts and Levites, the de- 
” ' ſcehdants of the Kenites, who were derived 
from Midian, ſon of Cuſp, who was of the 
{fue of Hobab or of Fethro, the father of 
Zipperab, the wife of Moſes, who entered 
into the promiſed land along with the He- 
brews, and dwelt in the portion of the tribe 
of Judab about the dead ſea ; they were 
diſtivguithed from the Hraelites only by their 
retired fort of life, and by their contempt of 
cities and houſes z ſome have thought that 
2 himſelf firſt founded the Rec babites, 
| that Fonadab, one of his deſcendants, 
© Tnade a new order, and enjoined his poſterity 
8 to drink wine nor dwell in honſes, to 


y no grain, to plant no vineyards, to have 


no lands, and todwell in tents all their lives ; 
this injunction did not oblige all the Kenites, 
but'only the particular deſcendants of Fona- 
„which they continued to obſerve 300 
wat in the laſt year of the reign of Je- 
 Soiakhim king of 5, Nebuchadnezzar 
coming to befiege Feruſalem, the Rechabites 
were forced to leave the country, and to take 
refuge in the city, yet however without 
uitting their cuſtom of lodging in tents; 
—— this fiege, Feremiab was commanded 
by God to rauſe the” Rechabites to enter into 

- the temple, and to offer them wine or drink, 
Which he did accordingly, but they remained 
Kedfaſt in their antient perſuaſion, and fe- 
Fuſed ; upon which the prophet ſets before the 
aclites the unreaſonablerieſs of their revolt 

rom God, and doing contrary to his com- 
mandments, and ſhews them how' ftedfaſt 
the Rechabites were to the inſtitutions of 


their founder, who had impoſed ſuch. ſevere | 


reftraints upon them. | 
RECHA'NGE (S.) a ſecond payment of the 
price oß exchange, or rather the price of a 
exthange'due a dill of exchange, to 
refund the bearer 
=_ extraordinary ftores kept on board a 
ip, to ſupply any accident that may hap- 
pen in the cordage, tackle, &c, of that al- 
ready in uſe. Stet wb Re 
RECHA'*RGE (S.) a charging again of any 


piece of ordnance, or ſmaller fire-atms, to 
be ready for uſe,  *© 1 70 
RE'CHLESS (A.) careleſs, negligent, impro- 


1 vident, Kc. * 


RE CIE E (s.) a phyſical receipt, or phyſician's 


* preſcription, 


RECIPIENT (S.) any veſſel, &c. that is 
— made or appointed to contaly vr receive any 


the drawer or endorſer ; | 


, WELL 
RECIPROCAL (A.) mutual, alternate, ja, 
0 be, ay thi that aſſed 

ics equally. F 

RECIPROCA'TION (S.) the act of return. 
ing or interchanging, *' 

RECITALor RECITA'TION (S.) a naming 
or repeating the particulars of which any 
way conſiſts, a pronouncing or laying by 

art, | 

RECITATTVE (A.) ſomething relating to 
"recital; and in Mech, it is a ſort 1 
ing in a plain but muſical ſinging manner, 
much like the plain chant uſed in cathe. 
8532 

c. and particularly uſed at 
or Jn dramatick performances in ope- 
ras, Kc. 

RECI'CE (V.) to repeat or ſay by heart, t 
_ enumerate or particularize. 

RECKON (V.) to compute, . value, af 

X alſo to judge, think, a 
imagine. 


Ar the adjuſting an accomyt, 

or caſting up value of work, wages, &. 
alſo the accompt itſelf; and in Navigatia, 
it is the method of eſtimating a ſhip's wa, 
thereby to know where the is, and hoy ty 
ſhe has run, &c. | 

RECLATM (v.) to call back, to amend, ts 
perſuade to leave off bad practices; allo u 
grow better, and leave off vicious courles. 

RECLINA'TION (S.) a leaning or bending 
backwards, a term principally uſed in dialling, 
and ſpoke of ſuch whoſe planes lean back - 
wards from a vertical plane. 

RECLU'SE (A.) ſhut up, or retire from the 
world ; and chiefly ſpoke of nuns, monks, 
&c, that live in cloiſters or religious bouſs 
and are not at liberty to go in and out it 


Rel V's retiring from the wor 
LU'SION (S.) a from 
to = in CERA. thee or religiou 

_ a 
RECO'GNISANCEor RECM GAV 
(S.) a bond or obligation upon record, 2c. 
know ledged in ſome court of record, be- 
fore ſome judge, teſtifying the  recogniler 
r 


RECOGNTSEOHRECOOGNITZ E (V.) won 
or acknowledge; alſo to take notice « 
knowledge of a perſon or thing. 

RECOGNISEE' or RECO'GNIZER(S.)thy 
perſon that is bound in a bond or recognilance 
to another, 

[RECOGNTTION (S.) an acknowMemer! 

examination, or review. 

RECOTL (V.) to fall back, give way, ® 

| Era 25 a gun does whe 

RE Tech 

RECOLTL (S.) the motion or running back" 

' a gun after it is fired or diſcharged, the ſtarts 

ing or flying back of any thing. 


RECOIN 
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RECOTN (V.) to melt down old or broken 
coin, and to coin it over again, as when the 
broad and clip'd money was called in. 
RECOLLE'CT (V.) to bethink one's ſelf, 
or call to mind any thing that is paſſed or 
-flipt out of one's mind, or that was forgot- 
ten z to ſummon or gather things together 
again that are ſcattered. 
RECOLLE'CTION (S.) a manner or mode of 
thinking, whereby thoſe notions, actions, or 
ideas that were forgot are again brought to 
mind, and viſible to the perception, memo- 


Or underſtanding. 8 N 
RECOLLECTS (S.) a branch or part of the 
| 8 Friers. 

RECOMME'NCE (V.) to begin a ſuit or 


thing afreth after it had lain ſtill for ſome 


COME V.) to offer or lay a perſon 
or thing to or before another with the ad- 
vantage of a good character, in order to in- 
duce the perſon to whom the Recommenda- 
tion is made, to favour, encourage, or em- 

loy the undertaking or perſon. 

RECOMME'NDABLE (A) that deſeryes 
encouragement, that is worthy of praiſe. 

RECOMMENDA'TION (S.) an, offering, 
commending, praifing, or ſetting forth a per- 
ſon or thing to advantage. 

RECOMME"NDATIVEorRECOMME'N- 
DATORY (A.) any thing that ſerves to 
promote a perſon's intereſt, or render him 
acceptable, &c. 

RE'COMPENCE (S.] a gratuity og. reward 
given for ſome ſervice done. 

RECOMPO'SE (V.) in Printing, it is to com- 
poſe or ſet a page, & c. over again ; in Phy- 
Act, it is to give ſuch medicines as may cauſe 
the patient to reſt or after bleeding, and 
vomiting, &c. 

RECONCTLE (V.) to compoſe differences, to 
make thoſe friends that were before at va- 
riance z to interpret or explain ſeeming con- 
traditions, | 

RECONCYLEABLE (A.) that may be ac- 
counted tor, a capableneſs of being made 

or reconciled, 

RECONCILIA'TION or RECONCTLE- 
MENT (S.) the act of compoſing differen- 
ces, quarrels, or diſagreements, and making 
thoſe friends that before were enemies. 

RECO'NDITORY (s.) a ware-houſe, or 
tore · houſe, a repoſitory or place to lay up 
goods, &c. in. 

RECONDU'CT (V.) to bring an army or 

perſon back again from any ſtrange 
place or country where they were carried. 

RECONNOTTRE (V.) in War, is the going 
to view and fee the fituation of a camp, &c. 
in order to make à report thereof; at Sea, 
it is the coming ſo neat a flect, as to ſee and 

diſtinguiſh of what nation, ſtrength, &t. 


it is, 

RECONVE/NTION (s, among the Civi- 
lians, i . 
5 i Fntrary action brovght by the | 


þ 


'[RECRIMINA'TION (s.) 


RE C 

RECORD (V.) to regiſter, enrol, or memo 
randum any proceedings, ſo as they may be 
always kept in memory, and applied to upon 
any occaſion; alſo to ſing like birds, or to 
y upon an inſtrument now commonly cal- 

the flute. 
wp (S.) a memorial or thing entered 
the authority of a court, to preſerve the 
memory of any proceedings bad upon any 
fait ; alſo a teſtimony, witneſs or evidence. 
RECO'RDER (S.) a perſon well ſkilled in the 
laws, that the mayor or other chief magiſ- 
trate of a city or town - corporate, having ju- 
riſdiction, or a court of records within his 
precincts, takes or aſſociates to himſelf for 
the better managing and executing matters of 
juſtice according to law z alſo the ancient 
2 of a muſical inſtrument, now called the 

ute. 

RECO'VER (V.) to reſtore to health one that 
4 9g alſo to get again any thing that was 


C'OYERABLE (A.) any thing that may 
reſtored to its forrger condition, or that 
may be amended or improved, or that may 
be got or found again, after having been loſt, 
or well nigh ſpoiled. | 
RECO'VERY (S.) a getting ſomething again 
that had been loſt ; the being amended or.re- 
ſtored from a ſickneſs to a ſtate of health 3 
in Law, it is the obtaining any thing ſued 
for by decree or judgment in law. | 
RECOU'N'F (v.) to recite, relate, or tell the 
ſeveral particulars of a matter or thing; alſo 
to teil or count over again, | 
RECQU-'RSE(S.) a refuge or application made 
to a perſon for help, aſſiſtance, or proteg- 
tion; alſo a paſlage, return, or going back 


again, 
To baue Recaurſe, to have the liberty of 
going to a perſon, place, or thing ; to quote 
a book, &c. as an authority; to appeal or 
ly to a perſon for help, &c. 7 
RE'CREATE (V.) to divert, amuſe, pleaſe, 
delight, refreſh, make merry, &c. 
RECREA'TION (S.) ſport, paſtime, plea- 
{ure, a ſatisfactory or pleaſing amuſement, 
& 


C. 
RECRE'ATIVE (A) pleaſing, divertive, 2 
muſfing, ſatisfactory, &c. 


RE'CREMENT (S.) any fort of ſuperfluoys 


matter in the blood or body, or any of its 
parts; alſo a liquor ſeveral times diftilled 
over again; in Phyſick the ſeveral juices 
appointed by nature for particular uſes, which 
axe ſeparated in the ſeveral glands. - 

RECREMENTTTIOUS (A.) thick, mud- 
dy, full of dregs, coarſe, mean, ordinary. 

RECRUMINATE (V.) to excuſe a fault or 
miſdemeanor laid to a perſon's charge, by 
charging the accuſer with the ſame, or a 
greater crime. 


* * * * 0 
0 ing 
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greater crime. 
RECRIMINA'TOR (S.) one that rectimi- 


nates or charges others with the fame or NCURVATION, 


greater faults than he himſelf is charged 
with, as an excuſe for himſelf. 
RECRUDE'SCENCE (S.) a growing freſh, 
raw, or fore again a 
ec. had ſeemingly been cured, &c. 
RECRUTT (v.) to ſupply with what was 
wanting, a filling up a vacancy, or ſupplying 


1 = 
RECRUITS (S.) any freſh ſupply ; as in an 
Army, when freſh men are raiſed to ſupply | 
the Jefitienties of deſerters, or of the , 

. wounded, &c. 

RE'CTANGLE (S.) an angle whoſe meaſu 
is the nt of a circle, formed by the 
falling of two ftraight lines perpendicularly 


one another. 


| RED 
accuſing the accuſer with the ſame, or a [RECU'RRENCY, RECU'RRENTNES' 


or RECU*RSION (S.) the retur , 
ning, or coming back Hr Tens 
RECUR | 

or RECU*RVITY (S.) a bending, or by. 
ing bent backwards, like the upper part of 


an 8. 


fter the wound, ulcer, RECU SAN CY (S.) a diſſenting from, or 


nonconformity with the ſtate, by not com- 
plying with certain conditions required by a 
vernment. 


RECU'SANTS (S.) ina Law Senſe, proper. 


V means thoſe who deny the kings ſupre- 
macy, and in a particular manner Roman 
Catbolicks, though this has often been ex- 
tended to Proteſtants of ſeveral denomina- 
tions for diſſenting from the eftabliſhed 
church, and holding their religious meetings 
againſt the leave or conſent of the govem- 
ment, | | 


RE'CTIFIABLE (A. ) that is capable of being [RECU'SSION (s.) a ſhaking, forcing, thruſ- 


amended or ſet to ri 

RECTIFICA'TION (3) an amending, im- 
proving, or ſetting to rights; and in Chymi- 
„it is the diſtilling ſpirits over again to 
tielt, it is the finding a ſtraight line equal 

to a curved one. A 
RECTIFIER (S.) one who amends or puts 
things to rights; and in Navigation, it is an 
' Inſtrument contrived to determine the vari- 
ation of the compaſs, in order to rectify the 
ip's way or courſe. | 
RE'CTIFY (V.) to put things in order that 
were out; to mend, correct, improve; to 
diſtil a ſpirit a ſecond time to render it more 
pure; alſo to bring the ſun's place in the 
- ecliptick on a material globe to the brazen 
"meridian, &c, in Mathematicks, to find a 
ſtraight line equal to a curved one, or a plane 
equal to a curved ſurface ; in Aſtrology, it is 
to bring the ſuppoſed time of a perſon's birth | 
ro the true time, 


RECTILINEAL or RECTILYNEAR (A. 


figures or angles made by the meeting toge- 
ther of right or ſtraight lines. 

RE'CTITUDE or RE'CTITY (5) upright- 
« neſs, equity, juſtice, honeſty ; ſtraight- 

neſs or evenneſs, &c, 

RE'CTOR (S.) a governor, director, or ruler ; 
alſo the parſon or miniſter of a pariſh, whoſe 
© office is to preach, adminiſter the ſacraments 
to, and viſit, inſtru, and take care of the ſouls 
- of his pariſhioners ; alſo the head or princi- 

pal'of a univerſity or college, and of a con- 
vent of jeſuits, &c. 

RE'CTORY (S.) a pariſh-church, parſonage, 

- or ſpiritoa) living with all its rights, glebes, 
tythes, &c. 

RECU*"MBENCE, RECU"MBENCY, or 
RECU”"MBEN'TNESS (S.) a depending or 
relying upon a perſon or thing. 

RECU'MBENT (A.) lying along, lolling, or 

thruſting one's whole weight upon a thing. 


| 


RECUR (V.) to return, run, or come back 


RED 


(S.) a well known ſtrong colour, and 
one of the principal or primary colours of na · 
tural bodies, or rather an idea excited in the 
mind by the reflection of the light falling 
in a particular manner. 


RE'DDINO or REA DINO (s.) in Ber 


i g very ancient Town, formerly very 
famous for its fine abbey 3 it is now a ven 
large, wealthy, and handſome-built town, 
fituate on the River Net, but fo near the 
Thames, that the largeſt barges come up ta 
the town-bridge, where are wharfs to load 
and unload all ſorts of goods, by means 
whereof a great trade in malt and meal i 
carried on with Zondon, and all forts of com- 
modities with the inland counties which are 
brought from London; the town has three 
large churches, and two meeting houſes ; the 
Kennet is exceedingly ſtored with pike, etl, 
dace, and particulayly trout z it was former- 
* much inhabited by clothiers, but now 
are but few ; it has conſtantly ſent two 
members to parliament, and in the time cf 
the — 25 flouriſhing has had the parlna- 
ments in the tefectory; the election of 
members of parliament of this borough is in 
the mayor, aldermen, and commonalty, who 
are in all more than 600; it is governed by 

a mayor, 12 aldermen, as many burgeſſ*s, 
with other officers ; it has a large market 
"weekly on Saturday 3 diſtant from Londen 

32 computed, and 40 meaſured miles. 

REDDTTION (S.) ſubmiſſion, a giving 2. 
gain, reſtoring or ſurrendering a place; and 
= prong he the judicial + no 

t or thing in queſtion belongs © 

the demandant. | 


RE'DDLE or RU'DDLE (S.) a fort of red 
foſſil ſtone, commonly called red chalk, uſel 
by painters to draw or ſketch out figures, 
which works are commonly called drawings. 

REDE (S.) an old word uſed by the Ps 
and particularly in Sternhold and Hephins 
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RED 
verſion of the pſalms, fignifying advice or 
counſel. | 
REDEEM (V.) to bring out of 2 bon- 
, priſon, &c. to ranſom or ſet at liberty, 
REDEE'MABLE (A.) any thing that may be 
for, bought, purchaſed, or ſet at liberty. 
REDEE'MABLES (S.) funds, lands, taxes, 
laid, appropriated, or ſold conditionally, re- 
ſerving the equity of redemption. 


REDEE'MER (S.) a deliverer, ſaviour, pur- 


chaſer, or ſetter at liberty, &c. this name 
is given, by way of eminence, to Jeſus 
Chriſt, the Redeemer and Saviour the 
whole world; but in Moſes's Law, it was 
alſo given to him who had the right of re- 
demption in any inheritance, or even the per- 
fon of a near kinſman, that may redeem it 
out of the hands of a ſtranger, or of any 0- 
ther Few, that had bought it, without wait- 
ing for the ſabbatical year, when it returned 
of itſelf to the family that originally owned 


it, 

RE-DELT'VER (V.) to give or deliver a thing 
back again, 

RE-DELI'VERANCE (S.) a returning, ſur- 
rendering, exchanging, or giving a perſon or 
thing back again that was taken captive, 
&c 


RE-DEMA'ND (V.) to require, aſk for, or 
demand a thing again. 
REDE'MPTION (S.) in Lav, is a right that 
* any perſon has, to enter upon, have, poſſeſs, 
and enjoy again, an eſtate that had been 
ſold, mortgaged, and enjoyed by another, up- 
on paying a certain ſum or performing cer- 
tain conditions, &c. alſo the freeing and ſet- 
ting perſons at liberty that are in bondage, 
captivity, or priſon z this was eſteemed one 
of the principal inſtances of charity or gene- 
roſity among the Jews, and preferred to re- 
lieving the poor, or publick benefactions, 
ſuch as building ſynagogues, repairing the 
fortifications of town-walls, &c. becauſe un- 
der this circumſtance they confidered their 
country-men did not only want the conveni- 
encies of life, but were under the abſolute 
command of infidels, and run a great hazard 
in their conſciences and religion ; and if they 
could not ranſom all, they uſed to give the 
preference according to the regards of ſex, 
quality, &c. and here generally a woman was 
preferred to a man, a prieſt to a Levite, and 
a Levite to a Lay-Iſraelite, a Lay-Ifraelite 
to a proſelyte, a proſelyte to one manumiſed, 
one manumiſed to a ſlave ; if any man 
happened to be in a ſtate of captivity, with 
his father, or a rabbin his inſtructor, he was 
firſt to ranſom himſelf and his rabbin, before 
his father; but if his mother happened to be 
in that condition, the was to be freed before 
either of the other two; among the old Ro- 
mans, the offices of aſſiſtance and protection 
were due, in the firſt place to parents, and in 
the ſecond to thoſe under guardianſhip, after 


= relations, dependants, and guelts * 


RED 

REDE'MPTON OF CAPTIVES (S.)a mi- 
litary order at firſt, and fince a religious one, 
called alſo Notre Dame de la Mercy, founded 
by Peter Nolaſque, and Raimond de Rochfort, 
and Peter king of Arragon 3 the religious of 
this inſtitution, befides the three ordinary 
vows of chaſtity, poverty, and obedience, 
make a fourth, to employ themſelves for the 
deliverance of Chriſtian ſlaves detiined by the 
Barbarians, and alſo to enter into ſervitude 
for the redeeming of Chriſtians ; the ſeveral 

have not only approved of this order, 
t alſo granted them divers privi 

REDFORD or RE'TFORD-EAST (s.) in 
— 1 is a very ancient borough- 
town, built on the eaft fide of the river Idle, 
over which is a ftone bridge; it ſends two 
members to parliament, and has been. by di- 
vers charters from ſeveral kings, endowed 
with large privileges, and by its laſt, granted 
the 5th of king James I. it was incorporated 
a- new, by the name of bailifts and burgeſles, 
appointing the government thereof to be- in 
two bailiffs, called the ſenior and junior bai 
liffs, and 12 aldermen; they have alſo a 
high-ſteward, who is commonly a noble. 
man; they have alſo two chamberlains, a 
town-clerk, and two ſerjeants at mace ; the 
bailiffs are annually elected the firſt of Au- 
guft, and enter upon their office the 29th cf 
September following; the ſenior bailiff is 
choſe out of the aldermen, and the junior 
bailiff out of the free - men, that have ſerved 
the office of chamberlain ; the market is 
very large weekly on Saturday, eſpecially for 
hops, barly, and malt; diſtant from Londex 
110 computed, and 135 meaſured miles. 

RED-FUSTIAN (S.) a nick-name for claret, 
or red-port wine. 

RE'D-GUM (S.) a diſorder in new-bornckil- 
dren, conſiſting of an innumerable quantity 
of little, ſmall, red-headed pimples, that come 
out of the ſkin. 

REDVCULUS (S.) the name of a god to 
whom the Romans built a temple near Rome, 
upon the way to the gate called Capena, 
near unto which Hannibal approaching, in 
order to enter into Rome, the deſtruction 
whereof he had ſworn, was obliged to return 
haftily with all his army, being ſeined wich a 
ſudden terror, occafionedby horrible ſpectrums 
that appeared in the air, as if it were for the 
defence of the city ; in the ſame place, juſt 
as Hannibal had advanced, and from whence 
he returned when he left off his enterprize, 
the Romans built a temple, which they con- 
ſecrated to this god. 

REDI'NTEGRATE (V.) to reſtore or make 
afreſh, to renew or begin again, 

REDINTEGRA'TION (S.) a renewing, 

making up again, reftoring, refreſhing, &c. 

RED-LE'TTER-MAN (S.) a great obſerver 
of church · holidays z a Roman Cathelick. 


RE- 


& RED 


AEDOVU'BLE (v.) to come again with twice] REDU'CTION (8.) a bringing, atk agaia, f 

ſubduing; conquering, or changing out of one 
name or form into another; and in Arith. 
metick, is the name of a.particular rule; 


the force a perſon did any before, to 
encreaſe, grow, greater, &c. * 
REDOUB'TABLE (A.) dreaded, feared, &c. 
REDOU'BTS (S.) in Fortification, fmall ſquare 
forts, to lodge corps de garde, and are uſed 
to ſecurethe lines of circumvallation and con- 
travallation, and the approaches; they are 
alſo made ſometimes upon every traverſe of 
the trenches, to defend the work againſt the 
ſallies of the befieged ; they are often uſed be- 
fore ſtrong towns, at ſmall diſtances before 
the counterſcarp, to e enemy at a 
diſtance, and cover the allies of the garriſon ; 
they are ſometimes greater, and ſometimes 
lleſſer, but their parapet being not to reſift 
cannon, is eight or nine feet thick, with 
two or three 
the fame breadth and depth. 
REDOU'ND (V.) to abound, or be over and 
above, more than e > ſuperfluous ; alſo 
to turn to, or light upon. 
RED-RA'G (S.) a mock name for that buſy 
member called the tongue. 
REDRE'SS (V.) to relieve, ot do juſtice to an 
. injured perſon, to take away all cauſe of 
complaint, | 
RED-SE'A (S.) a branch of the Indian or 
Ethiophian ocean, which parts Arabia from 
Africa and Egypt, running from north to 
ſouth about 1200 miles; towards the north 
it is but about eight or nine miles over, and 
it is full of rocks, which, by reaſon of its 
narrownelſs, render it dangerous for ſailors, 
and therefore not much frequented, eſpecially 
no the way to the Indies is diſcovered by 
the ocean; the children 2 fling 
. over this ſea under the condu of Moſer dry- 


foot, will make it for ever memorable ; it is| 


more like a river than a ſea, and in many 
ſhallow, and univerſally ſtrewed over 
With rocks and ſands, ſome of which are vi- 
Able, and others covered with water; the 
veſſels uſed in this ſea ate flat - bottomed; 
there are many iſlands in it, which are not 
inhabited in the winter ; the middle of the 
Vater is clear, and from 25 to 50 fathoms 
deep; but the ſhores, eſpecially the eaſtern 
and weſtern, are ſo full of rocks and ſhoals, 
1 —— to paſs _— 2 
day-light, and with an ex t 3 t 
- Twrks at this day rarely a any ſhips but 
their own to paſs and repaſs on this ſea, up- 
on account of the depredations made ſome 
time ago by the Portugueſe, 
RE'D-SHANK (S) a or duck. 
REDU'BBERS (S.) certain perſons who buy 
ſtollen cloth, knowing to be ſo, and then 
dye it of another colour, &c. to diſguiſe it. 
REDU'CE (V.) to bring down lower, to 
make weaker, to humble, conquer, or ſubdye. 
REDU'CIBLE (A.) that may be changed, al- 
tered, conquered, made leſs, Ge. 


t banks, and the ditch about]. 
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which when it would change a larger ſpeci 
of coin, weight, meaſure, &c. into be, 
but ſtill to retain the ſame value, multipli- 
cation is uſed, and is called reduGion de- 
ſeending ; to effect which, the quantity of 
greater name is multiplied by ſo m 
of the leſſer as makes one of the greater ; as 
in 20 ſhillings, to know how many pence, 
that number being multiplied by 12, the 
pence in a ſhilling, the product or anſwer i 
240 z and on the contrary, a leſſer name be- 
ing given, to find how many of a greater 
is contained therein, you muſt divide the 
2 by ſo many of the leſſer a; 
makes one of the greater, and the quotient 
2 yo wig? ſought, 0 this is called re- 
ton aſcenging ; as it 240 were fi- 
ven, to know how many ſhillings « were 14 
tained therein, that number being divided by 
12, the anſwer will be 20; in Algebra, the 
clearing and equation of fractions, and other 
troubleſome and ſuperfluous quantities, and 
bringing down the quantities to their loueſ 
terms, the tranſpoſing of quantities from one 
fide to the other, till the quantities known 
poſſeſs one fide of the equation, and the un- 
known the other, whereby both are known, 
is called 1edution of equations ; in drawing 
of maps, figures, &c. it is the making them 
leſſer than the copies or originals, by the 
help of a ſcale, &c. and in Surgery, it is the 
putting a diſlocated or fractured bone into its 


proper place, | 
REDUC'TIVE (A.) any thing that may be 
leſſened or decreaſed. ; 
REDU'NDANCY, REDU'NDANTNESs, 
or REDU'NDANCE (S.) ſuperfluity, bun- 
dance, an overflowing, &c. 
REDUNDANT (A.) abounding, exceeding, 
overflowing, & c. 


REDU'PILICATE (V.) to double or fold one 


again, . 

REE (S.) a ſmall Portugnſe coin, of about 
half a farthing Engiiþ value. 

REED (S.) thoſe tems, flags, or ſtalky grab; 
that grow by or in rivers or fenay : 
hollow within ; alſo a Jewiſb meaſure d 
3 yards, and 3 inches length. 

RE-E'DIFY (V.) to build up again that wich 

had been pulled or thrown down. 

REEK (S.) to ſmoak or caſt forth a ſtean 
like hot water, meat, &c. 

REEK (S.) a ſteam, ſmoak, or vapour; al 
a ſtack of hay or corn. 

REEL (V.) to ſtagger or totter, not to be 
able to ſtand or walk by reaſon of liquo!, 
the vapours, &c. 

REEL. (S.) an inſtrument to wind thread, filk; 
&, into Kains, &c, fg 
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ENTER (V.) to come back again, 

— place, houſe, &c. that a perſon 
left the poſſeſſion of, &c. * 

RE- ENTRY, RE- ENT RING, or RE- 
ENTRANCE (S.) a going back or into a 
place again, that a perſon was come from; 
and in Law, to take poſſeſſion of land, 
&c, that had been a ſſigned over to another, 
&c, alſo to carry an article to a perſon's ac- 
count again after it had been wrote off or 
diſcharged. | | 8 

RE ESTA BLIS Ti (V.) to ſettle a perſon or 
thing again that had been put out of the 
way, &c. 

REEVE (V.) among the Sailors, is uſed for 
putting a rope in, through, &c. as when 
they would ſay, put the rope through the 
Mock, they fay, reeve it through the block, 
c. and the contrary is to unreeve, | 

REEVE (S.) the fore-man, ſteward or over- 
ſter of a coal- pit or coal-mine, is called a 
coal-reewve 3 allo the bailift of a manor or 
franchiſe, &c. 

RE-EXA'MINE (V.) to run or examine any 
thing over again. 

RE-EXTENT (S.) a ſecond extent made 
upon lands or tenements, upon complaint 
made, that the firſt extent was partially ex- 
ecuted. 

REF'ECTION (S.) any meal or matter of 
eating and drinking, -to refreſh a wearied 
or hungry perſon. 

REFE'CTIVES (S.) enlivening, comforting, 
or refreſhing medicines, proper for weak and 
fainting perſons. 

REFE'CTORY or REFE'CTUARY (S.) a 
common hall or dining-room, eſpecially in 
a monaſtery, college, &c. where the friars, 
nuns, ſcholars, &c, eat all together. 

REFEL (V.) to confute, diſprove, or de- 

monſtrate by plain arguments the falſity, 

1 or diſadvantage of any propo- 
tion. 

REFER (V.) to ſend back to another perſon, 

to quote a particular paſſage of a book, &c. 

alſo to ſubmit a matter in diſpute to the 

judgment and determination of* others. 

KEFEREE” (S.) one to whom a matter in 

diſpute is ſubmitted to be determined; an 
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wherein they act for any ſum not exceeding 
oo crowns of gold. 
REFINE (V.) to make pure, or take 
the droſs from any metal, liquor &c. 
to improve the manners or morals of a peo- 
ple, &c. alſo to make critical remarks upon 
a matter, to handle a ſubject curiouſly, and 
with judgment. q 
REFINING or REFINEMENT (S.) the 
art of ſeparating gold and ſilver from an 
other metals it may be mixed with; 
the improving upon any ſubject, by curi- 
ouſly and critically confidering every part, 
and by adding to, or ſubſtracting from =” 
REFI'T (v.) among the Sailors, is to , 
mend, repair, and make a ſhip fit for ſervice 
again, after coming from a long or hazard- 
ous voyage; alſo the mending or making 
_ up again a houſe, a coat, &c. fit for ſervice 
which before it was not. 
REFLEC'T (v.) to beat or eaſt back the rays 
of light or heat; alſo to ſpeak diſreſpectfully 
of a perſon, by cenſuring or ſpeaking ill of 
him; alſo to think, ponder, conſider, or 
meditate ſeriouſly upon a thing. | 
REFLE'CTION or REFLE'XION (S.) the 
returning back of rays or heat or light by 
ftricing upon a hard body; alſo that opera- 
tion of the mind, whereby a perſon weighs 
and conſiders the ſeveral cireumſtances of an 
object or affair, by means whereof the ſeve- 
ral ideas raiſed or excited in the mind are re- 
gulated and duly formed, 
REFLEXIBUVLITY or REFLEXIB'LENESS 
(S.) the nature, condition, or circumſtance of 
a, thing, that renders it capable of reflexion... 
REFLO'W (V.) to roll or flow back again. 
REFLU'X or REFLU*'XION (S.) principally 
ſpoke of the tide flowing back again after it 
is come to its full height, commonly called 
the ebbing of the tide, 
REFO'RM (V.) to mend, new-mould, or 
rectify a perſon or thing, eſpecially ſpoken 
of bringing perſons over from a wicked, pro- 
fligate life, to ſobriety and regularity ; in an 
Army, it is to reduce a body of men, either 
by diſbanding the whole, and putting the 
officers and men into other bodies, or only 
breaking a part, and keeping the reſt. 


arditrator, &c. 
NE FERENCE (S.) in Writing or Printing, is 
a mark that ſhews where ſomething ſpoken 
of is more fully treated of, &c. allo a ſub- 
mitting any matter in diſpute to the decifion 
of other perſons choſe on purpoſe. 

EFERE'NDARY (S.) formerly meant the 
maſter of requeſts, or keeper of the ſeals of 


a 
A. 


a prince or ncellor; but now in France, 
to be it means an officer of the Chancery, who 
quory makes of the letters of juſtice, as of 


report 
thoſe of recifion, and ſuch like; at Rome, 


blk, they are the prelates who bring before the 

Pope, affairs and requeſts, or petitions for the 

1 hgnature of right and favour, who take cog- 
**. dne of cauſes brought before them, 


REFORMA DO (S.) an officer whoſe compa- 
ny or troop is broke, and he continued only in 
half-pay ; in a Ship, it is a gentleman who 
ſerves as a volunteer, in order to learn the 
duty of an Officer. Kh | 

REFORMA'TION (s.) the act of reforming 
or amending abuſes, errors, c. and in an 
eſpecial manner is ſpoke both of the time and 

+ act of the Proteſtants ſeparating from, and 
forſaking of the ſeveral notarious abuſes 
into, and practiſed by the church of Rome, 
particularly the univerſal reformation in the 
16th century. c | 

REFO'RMED (A.) amended, reclaimed, new- 

made or — over again. . *+ * * 
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REFO'RMED (s.) thoſe who have left off 


worſhipping ſaints and angels, | 


the 2 o 
of adoring the hoſt, and diſpenſing indulgen- 
ces, owning the ſupremacy of the pope in fo- 
reign kingdoms, praying for -the dead, and 
ſeveral = ſuperſtitious practices; and now 
called by the name of Proteſtant, 
REFO'RMER (S.) one who makes it his bu- 
- fineſs to correct miſdemeanors, and cauſe bad 
ices to be left off, 
'FRA'CT (V.) to refiſt, force, or beat back 


again. | 

REFRA'CTION (S.) in Af and Per- 

© ſpeine, is that diverſity of aſpect and error 

of the fight which ha in our contem- 

| ing the ſtars, or beholding bodies or ob- 
s at a great diſtance, either by optick in- 
Nruments, or any other interpoſed diapha- 
nous body, when thereby the rays or ſpecies 
of the viſible objefts are broken, and repre- 

IJent the things otherwiſe than in truth t 

are, as is evident by looking glaſſes, whi 
according to their greater denſity or rarity 
greatly alter the object; the general cauſe of 
2 is the obliquity of the fight, and 
the thickneſs of the air, which the thicker 
| It is, the greater will be the refra#ion ,; for 
which reaſon the ſun, moon, or ſtars nearer 
the horizon are moſt obnoxious to it; whereas 
in the meridian the air is freer from vapours, 
and conſequently clearer. 
REFRA'CTORY (A.) ſtubborn, obſtinate, 
croſs, perverſe, ſelf-willed, &c. 

RE'FRAGABLE (A.) any thing that may 
be oppoſed, withſtood, contradifted, or gain- 
aid. 

REFRATN (V.) to with- hold or abſtain from 
any thing, to bridle or keep one's ſelf back 
from the doing any thing; to forbear 

REFRANGBILITY or REFRA'NGIBLE- 

NESS (S.) the liablenefs or capacity of being 

refratted. | 1 
REFRANGIBLE (A.) that is capable of, or 
m 4 be refracted. 


2 

REF 
checking, with-holding, &c. and in Afro- 
egy, it is a ſort of weakening to a planet, 
by its going to an aſpect with another, which 

before it comes up to it becomes retrograde, 
O that nothing ſignified by the former con- 
Junction will be effected. 

REFRESH (V.) to recruit fainting or tired 
Ipirits, to renew broken or loſt matters, to 
comfort and relieve travellers in hot or ſultry 
weather ; to water, invigorate, and improve 

© ground, gafdens, or flowers, &c, | 

REFRES'HMENT (S.) a recruiting, renew- 

. 17 or enlivening per ſons or things grown 
5 it ot languid, by reaſon of heat, labour, 
Ke. 


REFRI'GERATE ( v) to make cool. 
RE'FUGE (S.) a place or perſon of ſafety and 
| horas from danger or puniſhment; among 
e Jews, in order to provide for the ſecu- 


* 
. 
* . 


EN'ATION (S.) a: curbing, topping, | 


REF 


rity'of thoſe, who by chance, and withoue 
any deſign, ſhould happen to kill a man, in 
whatever manner it ſhould be, God com- 
manded Moſes to appoint fix cities for ſuch 
to retire to, and have time to prepare for 
their defence before the judges, and to be 
tefted from the fury of the deceaſcd's relati- 
ons, three on each fide of the river of Jordan, 
which ſerved not only for the Hebrexvs, but 
for all ſtrangers alſo, that ſhould dwell in their 
country ; they were commanded alſo, as their 
nation and people ſhould encreaſe, ſo they 
ſhould add three cities of refuge to the other 
fix ; Maimonides affirms, that not only theſe, 
but alſo the 48 cities appointed for the habi- 
tation of the prieſts and Lewites were cities of 
refuge, with this difference only, that thoſe 
cities appointed by the law, were obliged to 
.receive and lodge all thoſe that fled thither 
for nothing; but theſe might accept or re. 
fuſe them as they pleaſed, and upon what 
conditions they thought fit ; the temple of the 
Lord, and eſpecially the altar of burnt-offer- 
ings, enjoyed the privilege of being an aſylum; 
thoſe who took ſanctuary bere, were preſcnt- 
ly brought before the judges, and if found 
guilty of wilful murder, they were forced 
away even from the altar, and put to death 
without the temple 3 but if innocent, they 
were ſent to one of the cities of Refuge, un- 
der the protection of a guard; that the ac- 
ceſs to theſe cities might be eaſy, the road 
were to be kept conſtantly” in good repair, 
and were to be at leaſt 42 feet broad ; and 
if there were any croſs-roads, a poſt was ſet 
up to direct to the city-of refuge ; after a 
perſons's trial was over, and innocence ap- 
peared, he. was to ſtay a while here, as it 
were, in baniſhment, till the death of the 
then high prieſt, and if he ventured to go 2. 
way before the relations of the deceaſed, called 
the avenger of blood, might ſafely kill him, 
but not afterwards, if he ſtaid his full time; 
the Greeks and Romans had alſo their afy- 
lums or places for refuge, and the Chriſtian 
church, in imitation of the Jewiſh temple, 
had their churches ſacred, and by the favour 
of the emperors Gratian, Valentinian, and 
Theodofius the Great, thoſe who by their own 
authority ſhould go into a church and fetch 
out a perſon that had taken ſanctuary there, 
were condemned to beniſhment, whipping, 
the loſe of hair and beard, &c · Honorius and 
Theodofius the Younger commanded they 
ſhould be puniſhed as if guilty of treaſon ; but 
| theſe privileges ſoon introduced ſuch inconve- 
niencies, that certain crimes _— 5 
tected 3 Juſlini an allowed all wilfal mur- 
— J —— , raviſhers, &c. might be 


forced away ; but future ages bave left dil 
mal aceounts of the church's extending this 
power, which by the Reformation is no 


wholly aboliſhed outof all proteſlant eountrier 
REFUGEE” (S.) any one that goes or flies * 
another for ſaſety or protection, e 


cerned þ 
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power or puniſhment of another ; and par- 
ticularly applied to thoſe French proteſtants 
that came over into England to ſcreen them- 


ſelves from the tyranny of Lewis XIV. 
king of France, over their perſons and con- 


ſciences. 
REFU'LGENT (A.) bright, glorious, ſhining 
like the ſun at noon-day. 
REFU'LGENTNESS or REFU'LGENCY 
(S.) ſplendor, brightneſs, ſhiningneſs, &c. 
REFUND (V.) to pay back money that has 
been extorted wrongfully from perſons. 
REFU'SAL (S.) a denial, rejection, or non- 
compliance with a propoſal or requeſt made 


to a perſon. ' 

REFU'SE (V.) to deny compliance with a re- 
queſt made, to rejeQ a propoſal, &c. 

REFUSE (S.) the ſediment of liquor or me- 
tals, the waſte, droſs, or leaſt valuable part 
of any thing. 

REFUT A'TION (S.) a conviction or demon- 
ſtration that an argument advanced by ano- 
ther was falſe, abſurd or improbable, &c. 

REFUTE (V.) to pfove a perſon is in the 
wrong, to convict of falſhood, or improba- 
bility, 

REGAIN (V.) to get or recover that which 
was loſt. 

RE'GAL (A.) ſomething pertaining to a king 
or queen. 

REGALE (V.) to treat, refreſh, feaſt, or 
entertain magnificently. 

REGA'LE (S.) a great or princely feaſt ; alſo 
the right which the king of France hath to 
enjoy the revenues of biſhopricks and arch- 
biſhopricks, and vacant fees, till the biſhop 
or archbiſhop hath taken his oath to the 
king, and it be regiſtered in the chamber of 
accounts at Paris; the king alſo during the 
vacancy of the ſee, names perſons to offi - 
ciate in the prebendaries and other dignities, 
and in whatever benefices are in the gift. ot 


the biſhops or archbiſhops, except cures of 
pariſhes. 


REGA'LIA (s.) the rights or enfigns of roy- | 


alty belonging to kings, queens, &c. 

REGA'LITY (S.) the royalty, ſtate, grandeur 
and magnificence of a king, queen, &c. 

REGA'RD (v.) to look upon, to have a parti- 
cular reſpect for; to confider, &c. | 

REGA'RDANT (A.) in Heraldry, is applied 
to thoſe creatures that turn their heads to 
look towards their tails, &c. 

REGA'RDED (A.) eſteemed, valued, reſpect- 
e or looked upon with tenderneſs, &c.,- 
REGA'RDER (S.) an obſerver of what he 
iu about, cc. alſo an officer belonging to the 
king's foreſt, who is obliged upon oath to 
look after it, and enquire of all offences and 
G&faults that have been committed by the fo- 

reſters and others, 


CARD FUL (A.) mindful, careful, con- 


cerned for, or thoughtful of any thing. 
REGA'RDLESS 2 — uncon- 
rerned, negligent, &c, J 


| RE'GENCY (s.) the government of a king - 
dom by ſeveral lords, &c. during the abſence 
or minority of a king or queen, &c. 
REGENERATE (V.) to be born again, to 
be renewed, amended, or called back from 
ſome practices that were not lawful. 
REGENERA'”TION (S.) a being born again 3 
and in Seripture, is uſed in two ſenſes, 
1. For that ſpiritual birth we receive at 7 
tiſm. 2. For that new life expected at 
general reſurrection. 
RE'GENT (S.) the perſon that governs 2 
kingdom during the abſence or minority of 
a king, queen, &c. 
RE'GENT or RE'GNANT(A.) governing, 
reigning, commanding, ruling, &c. 
REGE'RMINATE (V.) to bud or ſpring out 
a ſecond time, 
RE'GIBLE (A.) that may be ruled, governed, 
eommanded, or eafily kept in order, 
RE'GICIDE (S) a murderer of a king or 
ueen. 
RE GIMEN or RE'GIMENT (S.) regulari- 
ty, rule, government, &c. in Grammar, thoſe 
caſes or variations of a noun directed or go- 
verned by a verb; and in Phyſfich, it is the 
manner or way of a perſon's ordinary liv- 
ing, or of the phyſician's preſcription to be- 
have or live, in reſpect of cating, drinking, 
&c. 
RE'GIMENT (S.) in an Army, is a body of 
ſeveral troops of horſe, or companies of foot, 
and commanded by a colonel, the number 
whereof has never yet been abſolutely ſet- 
tled, but it is in ſome places, and at ſome 
times more, and in and at others leſs. 
REGIMENTAL (A.) ſomething belonging 
to a regiment, as a ſoldier's cloaths, arms, 
&c. to diſtinguiſh him, &c. : 
RE'GION (S.) a country, coaſt, quarter, or 
particular divifion of the heavens or earth. 
RE'GISTER (V.) to enter, write down, re- 
cord, or memorandum any thing, fo that the 
preſent ſtate or circumſtances, thereof may 
be hereafter eaſily turned to or known; in 
Printing, it is {© to order a form and pages 
as to fall exactly one upon another when 
folded up into books, 
REGISTER (S.) ſometimes fignifies the roll, 
record, or book wherein the memory of 
any thing is minuted or entered down; and 
ſometimes it mezns the officer or perſon wha 
has that charge; in Chymiſtry, it is a con- 
trivance to encreaſe or diminith the heat of 
a furnace by drawing out or ſhutting in an 
iron plate, whereby a greater or leſſer degree 
of air is let in or ſhut out, &c. alſo an inner 
part of a letter-founder's mould, whereby he 
enlarges or leſſens it, fit for a larger or 
ſmaller matrice for a larger or ſmaller-fized 
letter, 
RE'GISTRY (S.) an office to keep or pre- 
ſerve records, eſpecially thoſe relating to pro- 
ceedings in chancery, or ſpiritual courts 3 alſo 
the rolls or books themſelves, 
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REGRA'TER or REGRA'TOR (S.) a fe- 
ſtaller of a market; alſo one that ſells good 
in the ſame market he bought them. ; ailo a 
. retailer or ſeller in ſmall parcels of thoſe goods 
he bought by wholeſale, or in large parcels. 
REGRE'SS (V.) to return or go back again. 
REGRE'T (V.) to be unwilling or againſt do- 
ing a thing, to grieve after, or mourn for the 


loſs of a perſon or thing, | 
REGRE'T (S.) forrow, grief, reluctancy, un- 
willingneſs 


b * 

RE'GULAR (A.) orderly, ſober, diſcreet, ac- 
curding to good rule, order, or manners. 

RE'GULAR BO DIES (S.) in Geometry, are 
certain ſolids whoſe ſurfaces are made up of 
regular and equal figures, and whoſe ſolid an- 
gles are all equal, the number whereof is 
five, called a tetrahedron, hexahedron, octa- 
hedron, dodecahedron, and the icofihedron. 

nn CURVES (S.) any of the co- 


nick NS. 
RE'GULAR FI'GURES (S.) in Geometry, 
are ſuch as are equilateral and equiangular ; 
to know which, ſet one foot of a compaſs 
in the centre of the figure, and extend the 
other to one of its angular points, and ſweep 
it all round, and it will exactly touch all the 
other angles; but if it does not, then it is an 


figure. 
RE'GULARNESS or REGU/LARITY(S.) 
exaCtneſs, or orderlineſs, the being or dehave- 
ing ing to rule and reaſon, &c. 
RE'GULARS (S.) monks or religious perſons, 
. who lived a retired, rigid life, according to 
certain rules, &c, 
RE'GULATE (V.) to put in order, ſet to 
rights, govern, or keep in order. 
REGULA'TION (8.) a putting or ſetting 
things in order, or to rights. 
REGULA'TOR (S.) in Mechanicks, eſpecially 
in Clock. making, is a ſmall ſpring to the ba- 
_ lance of a watch, or a nut to draw or ſcrew 
- up and down at the bottom of the pendu- 
lum; alſo a clock made and ſet on purpoſe 

to ſet other clocks and watches by, &c. alſo 

. any perſon that has the power or {kill to ſet 

. perſons and things to rights that are out of 
order ; in the-Fewwiſh temple, the regulator 
of the lots was a conſiderable poſt or office, 

that there might be a proper diſtri- 


— 


ting of the lots ; upon this they drew low 
four times 3 the firſt was to chooſe tho 
that were to clean and prepare the altar, 
and to make the firez the ſecond was to 
pitch upon thoſe that were to manage the ſa- 
crifices ; the third choſe perſons to offer the 
incenſe z and the fourth was for ſuch 4 
were to lay the parts of the facrifices upon 
the altar, | | 

RE'GULUS (S.) among the Chymifts, is the 
pureſt part of the metal, which in or after 
melting ſettles at the bottom of the crucible 
after the droſs is evaporated or ſcummed of 
from the top ; alſo among the Aſtronomeri, 
it is the name of a ftar of the firſt magrj. 
tude in the conftellation Leo, 

REGU'RGITATE (S.) to ſwallow a thing 
over or down again. 

REHEA'RSAL (S.) the repeating or ſpeak. 
ing over again a report, diſcourſe, &c. 16 
the trying or private practiſing of player 
or muſicians of a play or concerto befire 
they venture to play or act it openly up 
the ſtage. * 

REHEA RSE (V.) to ſay by heart, to n- 
peat, to tell or relate; alſo to try or repeit 
a theatrical performance over privately, to 

- ſee whether each perſon is perfect in his 


part. 
REJE' * .) to refuſe, caſt off or away, v 
ſlight, deſpiſe, diſregard, &c. 


REJE'CTABLE (A.) liable to, or tht 
may be rejected, deſpiſed, turned away, 
caft off, &c. 

REJEC'TION (S) a deſpairing, caſting aun, 
a refuſing to have or continue, &c. 

REIGN (V.) to rule or govern as the fi- 
pream magiſtrate of a nation or people; #- 
ſo to conquer, ſubdue, or maſter ; alſo the 
univerſal affecting all perſons like a comma 
diſcaſe, 

REIMBA'RK (V.) to go into a ſhip again 
in order to- go. to ſome ign count! 
from whence a perſon was come ſome time 
before; in Hunting, it is ſaid of a deer whe 
he returns to his lodge again. 

REIMBARK A*FION (S.) the returning d 
going on thip-board again, &c. 

REIMBA'RKED (A.) ſhipped, or ſent a 
board a ſhip again. - 


bution of the holy offices; for the ſervice off REIMBA'TTLED (A.) regulated or put it 


the temple was directed by caſting lots, ac- 
cording to the weekly courſes of the ſacerdo- 
tal order ; the prieſts who were in the wait- 
ing week were obliged to put on their ha- 
bits; now that every one might underſtand 
his buſineſs, they were all thrown into a cir- 
cle, and when thus ranged, the regulator 
. took off the cap of any one of them as he 
thought fit, and put it upon his own head, 
which was a fign that they were to begin to 
reckon in their drawing of lots from this 
perſon ; afterwards they agrecd upon ſuch a 
aumber as they thought ſufficient to manage 


the whole ſervice, and likewiſe tor the ſct-“ 


order of battle again, after an army or com- 
papy bad been broken or ſcattered by the e 
nemy, &. 

REIMBU'RSE (V.) to repay a perſon 1 
charges he had been at. 

REIMPRE'SSION (S.) a making a mat 
over again in wax or other matter that 
worn out; alſo the printing of a bod 

mphlet, &c, over again. 

R INFE'CTED (A.) one that is inf 
with any noiſome diſeaſe either of body d 
mind, after he has been once cured. 


RE: 


crament, 
$'0us vac 
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REINFO'RCE (V.) to recruit, or add new 
ſtrength, power, or force to a perſon, army, 
ſe. 
REINFORCEMENT (S.) an addition of 
new ftrength, by ſending recruits of men, 
ſhips, ammunition, &c. to an army, city, 


&c. | 
REING'AGE (V.) to enter into a bufineſs, 
party or affair again, after a perſon had quit · 


ted it, 

REINS (S.) thoſe leather ſtraps that a rider 
holds in his hands, faſtened to the curb or 
bit of a horſe's bridle, to govern or turn the 
horſe which way the rider pleaſes ; alſo that 
part of a human or animal's body, whoſe 
office is to ſtrain the urine into the pelvis or 
baſon, and cauſe it to run through the ureters 
into the bladder. 

REINSTA'TE (V.) to put a perſon, place, 
or thing in the ſame or a like place, or con- 
dition they were in formerly. 

REJOICE or REJOY'CE (V.) to expreſs 
great pleaſure or ſatisfaction at the hearing or 
enjoying any thing; alſo to pleaſe, make 
merry, delight, or ſatisfy a perſon, 

REJOIN (V.) to mend a thing that was 
ſplit or broken, by gluing or other- 
ways joining it again; alſo to reply or an- 
ſwer to an objeftion or allegation made by 
another, 

REJOYNDER (S.) an anſwer or exception to 
a replication, eſpecially in law matters. 

REJOI'NTING (S.) the new ſhooting or fit- 
ting the joints or edges of boards that make 
liquor=caſks, &c. which are either broke by 
bad uſage, ſhrunk by the weather, &c. alſo 
the filling up the joints or courſes of ſtones 
or bricks with freſh mortar, where time or 
weather had wore them away. 

REI'TERATE (V.) to repeat or do the ſame 
words or ſame actions over again. 

REJUVENE'SCENCE or REJUVENE'S. 

ENCY (S.) a recruiting or growing young, 
ſtrong, or vigorous again. 

RELA'PSE (V. ) to fall or ſlide back in- 
to a diſeaſe of body, or error of mind, 
by the chureh hereſy, 

RELA'PSE or RELA'PSING (s.) the falling 
back, or becoming fick again by reaſon of 
cold, &c. alſo the returning to and profefling 
of the ſame opinions that a perfon through 
frar or other preſent motives had ſeemingly 
forſaken, 

RELA'PS'D PERSONS (S.) in the church 
of Rome, are ſuch as return to herefy after 
either confeſſing the fact, legal conviction 
or publick abjuration; theſe by the council 
of Tarracon are ſentenced to confinement 
but the council of Narbonne delivers them 
over to the civil magiſtrate for capital puniſh- 
ment, which rule the court of inquiſition 
follows i a penitent, in this condition, aſter 
his humble requeſt, having received the ſa- 
crament, if he te a prieft, or of any reli- 
$'0us oader, is tuſt degraded, and his head 


ſhaven, then he is pronounced re/apſed, mi 
notwithſtanding his repentance he is haled 
out of the ecclefiaftical court, and delivered 
to the civil magiſtrate, with this clauſe of 
pretended compaſſion, That the church will 
make uſe of ber intereft that the rigour of the 
ſentence may be moderated, and ſhort of death ; 
after this, the biſhop and the inquiſitor ſend 
ſome perſons of character to acquaint him he 
muſt die, to confirm him in the orthodox 
faith, and exhort him to patience, and after 
ſentence paſſed, they go along with him 
to the place of execution, as $255 him, 
and never leave him till he ſaffered, 
which is by being firſt hanged till he is 
dead, and then burnt, but thoſe who con- 
tinue obſtinate, are bornt alive; as for 
thoſe who abet herefy, it is as yet undeter- 
mined what they ſhall do with them, and 
therefore,” ſome are of opinion, the 

ought to be conſulted how ſuch an one 

RELA'TE (V.) to tell a , t or 
an account of any 84 25 3 alſo 

to belong to the ſame family, or be of the 
ſame blood or kindred. 
RELA'TORS (S.) in Hunting, are thoſe 
that land advantageouſly to ſhoot or dart 
a ſtag, boar, or other creature that is 
hunted. 
RELA'TION (s.) a repetition or rehearſal of 
any affair or buſineſs, hiſtory, or matter of 
tact; allo a perſon that is of kin to another, 
as a father, child, brother, ceufin, &c. alſo 
the mutual reſpe& or regard of habitude that 
js between any two or more things. 

RELATIVE (A.) ſomething that belongs 
or relates to another, 

RELA'*X (V.) to looſen, unbind, ſlacken, yield, 
comply, or give way. 

RELAXA'TION (S.) & ſlackening, yielding, 

giving way, &c. alſo a ceſſation or reſpite 3 

in Surgery, it is an over-ftraining of a muſcle, 

tendon, nerve, &c. by a fall, over-reaching, 
or lifting too great a weight; in a lea Senſe, 
it is a diſcharge or releaſe. 

RELE'ASE (V.) to free, ſet at liberty, or let 
a perſon go from confinement or puniſhment 
either perſonal or pecuniary. 

RELE'ASE or RELE'ASEMENT(S.)a Law 
Term for a deed or inftrument, by whick 
actions, titles, eſtates, c. are ſometimes 
extinguiſhed, annulled, tranſmitted, abridged, 
or enlarged ; alſo a freeing or ſetting at 
liberty from priſon, or all actions or claims 
whatever, 

RELE'NT (V.) to become ſoft, compaſſionate, 

compliable, &c. to have pity, to repent of 

what is paſt, 

RELE'NTLESS (A.) cruel, obſtinate, pity- 

leſs, mercileſs, without all tenderneſs or com · 

paſſion, , 

RE'LICKS or RE'LIQUES (S.) venerable 

remains of real or pretended ſaints, which 


conſiſt either of actual parts of their bodies 
| : ot 


ame of Chriſtianity in the church of Rome 


REL 
or effects, which the extravagant ſuperſtition | 
of ſome, and the artifice, covetouſneſs, and 


Intereſt of others have attributed the wark - 
ing of miracles to, till practiſed to the 


abroad openly ; but in all Proteſtant coun- 
_ tries very ſparingly, and only among them - 
| #rlves, being forbid here in England by ſeve- 
ral ſtatutes. 
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» Religions of Europe. The inquiſtion has 
ſo great an influence in Haſy, and the ifes 
the:eabouts, that no hereticks are publickly 
allowed to dwell there, and all are called ſuch 
as diſown the pope for their head, and refuſe 
to ſubmit to all the ſuperſtition of the church 
of Rome ; only ſome Fezv are tolerated, and 
for that they pay a tribute to the 

throughout the eccleſiaſtical territories ; the 


Fenetians tolerate no Fetus; in Naples, a few 
profeſſors, of the religion of the Greek church 
are allowed; Sicily, Sardinia, and Malta 
permit no profeſſion, but that of the Reman. 


RAELIC T (s.) the widow of ſome married 
man that is dead; in the. Fewiſp ceconomy, 
i the deceaſed had no children by the wife, 
- and the was of an age, or otherwile likely to 


— have children, the brother, or other near 
kinſman of the deceaſed, was to marry ber; 


and, if he refuſed, there was a mark of in- 


. famy ſet upon him, but dowagers of their 
kings 9 were not ſubject to this law ; 
among Romans, widows were not per- 
mitted to marry till a year aſter the deceaſe 
of the huſband without ſpecial leave of the 
magiſtrate, and thoſe who did were both 
branded with a mark of infamy, and alſo 


fined, 
RELIEF (s.) comfort, help, or any kind of 
' charitable aſſiſtance given to perſons in any 
- Noxt of want or diſtreſs ; in the court of Chan- 
cery, it is an order ſued out for the diſſolving 
contracts, &c, upon account of their being 
unjuſt, unreaſonable, or exceedingly prejudi- 
- Cial, &c. among the Hunters, it is the place 
where a hare goes to feed in an evening; in 
Statuary, Carving, Cc. the uſing of any 
figure above the plane is fo called. : 
RELIE'VE (V.) to comfort, help, aſſiſt, 
or ſupply provifions in any fort of diſtreſs, 
trouble, or affliction; in War, it is the bring- 
ing freſh men to do the ſervice or duty of 
_ "thoſe who have been a conſiderable time at 
the work. | ' 
RELIE'VO orRELIE'F(S.) a term in Carve- 
ing or Sculpture, for ail ſuch works as ſtand 
_ out. about the plane or ground whereon they 
are made, which is differently named, ac- 
_ cording as it is done; ſo when a figure is 


of Corfu, though ſubjeRt 


Catholicks ; Dalmatia is. partly poſleſſed by 
the Venetians, and partly by the Turks ; the 
republick of Raguſa pay the tribute to the 
Tarks, but are of the Romiſb church, and have 
an arch - biſhop of their own ; the iſlanden 
to the Venetian, 
are of the Greek church; the ifle of Candia 


is now under the dominion of the Turks, but 


beſides Mabometans, there are Roman-Catbo- 
licks, Greeks, and Fews , who pay tribute for 
their liberty ; in Spain and Portugal the in- 
quiſition is ſo rigid, that none but Remanifs 
are tolerated ; in France they are uſually Ro- 
maniſts, and alſo in all thoſe parts of the Ne- 
therlands that belong to France or Spain; in 
the ſtates of Holland, the reformed religion 
following Calvin is moſt univerſal, though 
all other opinions are / tolerated, whether 
Jews, Papiſts, Lutherans, Cc. only the 
Papiſts are not allowed the open and publick 
exeiciſe of their religion; but the others are 
allowed to build ſynagogues, churches, &c. 
at Geneva, the reformed religion is general 
of the thirteen Swiſs cantons, five are Ro- 
maniſts, viz, Uri, Swoitz, Onderwald, Lu- 
cern, and Zurich, alſo the generality of Su- 
lern; the others either Calviniſti or Zuing- 
lians and in moſt a mixture of Romaniſti and 
Reformed ; the Yaudors and Griſons partly 
Reformed, and partly Catholicks ; the Yal- 


toline all Catholicks ; Germany has almoſt 


as many profeſſions as there are princes, 
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"made repreſenting nature, it is called alta, or | ſtates, and free cities, but the emperor isa 
bib relief; but when it comes but a little Roman-Catbolick ; but Lutheraniſm is moſt 
way out from the ground; as the head upon| countenanced by authority ; Calviniſm is 
a piece of coin, it is then called baſſ> relievo, moſtly profeſſed in the Palatinates, in the who 
c; in Architefure, i: is the projecture off county of Heſſe, the dutchy of Wirtembouy, Mew 
any of: the mouldings ; and in Painting, it is} and the Hans Towns ; Hungary is partly Rs. religi, 
the regular and bold diſpoſition of the lights | man-Carholicks, and partly Lutherans, and the « 
and ſhades, that when the picture is viewed a great number of Arians; Poland is gene- a U 
at a proper diſtance, the figures and foliages rally Catholicks, excepting in Lower- Poland this d 
. ſeem detached from the ground, or as it were} about Luzlin, Pruffia, and Livonia, towards thens 
rifing out of it. the Baltick-Sea, where there are many Pro- Few 
RELFGION (S.) is properly that awful reve-] teſtants, and in the provinces bordering up- ons þ 
rence and pure worſhip that is due to the ſu- on Hungary, Moravia, and Silefia ; and on th 
pream Author of all beings, called God, thoſe advancing towards the South and I. many 
though it is very often abuſed, and applied to wart are generally of the Greek church; then 
the ſuperſtitious adora tions too commonly} Tranſlvania has all forts, but feweſt of the to the 
paid to ſaints, angels, &c. among the Chri-“ Romanifts 3 Swedeland and Denmark follow and x 


' ſtians, and to idols and falſe gods among the 
Sicathens 


* 


the Aug ſburgh confeſſion, and are commonly 
called [wg ; in'Great-Britain * wy 


» 
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ing, the reformed religion is univerſally eſta- 


bliſhed, and in England and Ireland the E- 


i government * 5 ls der in 

otland Preſbytery, though in re is 
— indulgence of other per ſuaſions publick - 
Iy allowed, except the Papiſts 3 the Muſco- 
wites follow the Greek church, and though 
they have a patriarch at-Moſcow, yet they 
acknowledge the church of Conflantinople ; 


the Mordusis, that are upon the frontiers | 


of Muſcovy, circumciſe like the Jett and 


Turks, though in other circumſtances they | 


are not of their religion, nor are they pro- 
ſeſſed Chriſtians or idolaters, but live ac- 
cording to the laws of nature, and worſhip 
one God, Creator of the world, to whom 
they offer the firſt-fruits of all they gather, 
and caſt them up towards heaven j Crim 
Tartary profeiſes Mabometanijm, there are 
alſo among ſome Fewws and Reman-Cafho- 
licks, to whom they give toleration upon 
their paying tribute; Turkey generally pro 
feſſes Mahometaniſm, but the Fezus and 
Chriſtians are tolerated in many p.aces, par- 
ticularly thoſe of the Greek church, who 
have a patriarch at Conſtantinople whoſe ju- 
riſdiction extends as as Afia Minor or 
Natolia, 

Religion of Afia. In Turkiſh Afia Ma- 
hometaniſm is uppermoſt, though other opi- 
nions are tolerated ; the Greets have two pa- 
triarchs here, one at Antioch, the _ at 

eruſalem, in this empire principally are 
Joo called Armenians, Georgians, Neſfto- 
rians, Facobjtes, and Maronites ; there are 
alſo ſome Roman-Catholicks, Sabeant, Cop- 
ter, and à great number of Jews; the Ro- 
man-Catbolicks are for the moſt part French 
and Venetian - merchants, who are aſſiſted by 
the Franciſcan-monks, whoſe common re- 
ſidence is at Feruſalem and Bethlehem ; in 
Perſia, Mahometaniſm, according to the 
ſect of Ali, is the national religion, but all 
ſtrangers have liberty of conſcience, ſo that 
there are all ſorts of Chriflians, Fews, Ba- 
nyans, and other idolaters 3 Arabia is ſub- 
ject to the grand-ſeignior. and Mabometan 
princes, who permit Chriſtians to live there, 
who have built a famous monaſtery upon 


Maunt Sinai, voſſeſſed by the Caloyers, or | 


religious Greeks of the order of St. Bafil ; 
the empire of Mogul in India is ſubject to 
a Mabometan prince of the ſect of Ali; in 
this dominion there are many idolatrous hea- 
thens, and alſo ſome Romtan-Catbolicks, 
Fews, and Abyſſines, all nations and opini- 
ons being tolerated 3 the peninſula of Indus 
on this ſide the gulf of Bengal comprehends 
many kingdoms, but moſt of them hea- 
then idolaters ; but the iſland of Goa belongs 
to the Portagueſe, who have divers chorches 
and monaſteries in it; the arch · biſhop of 
this iſle hath under, him all the biſhop: 
Ache Eaft-Indjes, and here the inquiſition 


% 


REL 


exerciſcy its tyranny againſt all that they 
call apoſtates ; Armenians, Jews, Moors, 
and Banyans, are ſuffered to. live there ac- 
cording to their religion, befdes Arabs, Per- 
ant, and Abyſſines, who partly follow 
Chriſtianity, and partly the Mooriſo Mabo- 
metaniſm ; the people of Calecut generally 
believe in God, Creator of heaven and earth; 
but they imagine him to be idle, and afficm 
it is an evil angel that governs: the world; 
they pay divine honours to this angel, and 
call him Deumo, and alſo to ſeveral other 
imaginary and falſe deities; the kingdom of 
Narſingua practiſes the ſame ſuperſtitions, 
| -and have abundance of pagods and temples 
built in honour of their demons z the king of 
Golcande follows the religion of the Perfians, 
but the people are groſs idolaters ; the main 
land of India beyond the Ganges is poſſeſſed 
by divers idolatrous princes ; the peninſula of 
the ſame Indus on the caſt fide of the gulf, 
is alſo a country where they worthip idols and 
falſe gods, the chief whereof are Siam, Ten- 
guin, Lao, and Pegu ; the king of Siam per- 
mits the exerciſe of all forts of religion, and 
ſhews particular marks of eſteem to Chriſti- 
anity ; the peninſula of Malaca is a depen- 
dant upon Siam, but the greateſt part of it 
is poſſeſſed by the Hallanders, who grant li- 
berty of conſcience to all merchants i 
among them; there are many Raman-Ca- 
tholicks in the kingdoms of Tanguin and Las 
where the jeſuits preach ; the people of Pegs 
are ſo addicted to idolatry, that all a 
af converting them to Chriftianity have 
hitherto proved fruitleſs ; the Chineſtare ido- 
laters, but Chriſtianity is tolerated among 
them, and the jeſuits have divers churches 
there; there are alſo a great number of 
Fews, who have their ſynagogues by the 
permiſſion of the emperor of China; Tar- 
tary is ſubject to divers princes, the chief of 
whom is the great Cham, ſome of the ſo- 
vereigns are Mabometans, athers are Pagans 
and Idolaters ; there are alſo Neftorians and 
cut, but ſuch as obſerve but little of the 
w of s ; idolatry reigns in Fapan, 
and — perſecution of — who 
reigned there in 1630, the Chriſtians have 
had no church in that country, though they 
formerly had; the Philippine | iNands be- 
long to the king of Spain, who gives liberty 
of conſcience to-all thoſe of the country who 
are idolaters, and to divers Indian Chineſe 3 
the iſles of Sonda, called Java and Suma- 
tra, are inhabited by people addicted to ido- 
latry ; there are alſo mined with them H- 
| bometans and Chrifttans 53 the Hollanders are 
very potent in the iſle of Jus, wherein 
they have Batavia; the natives of Cey/on 
are idolaters, but there are many Mabawe. 
tans and Chriftians among them, the Durch 
poſſeſſing many cities there; the iſle of Cy- 
prus is under the dominion of the Turks, but 
both the Lats and Greek Chriftians live 
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dhe j without moleſtation, as 22 and ftars, as demi-gods 3 the Savoxer of 


Armenians, Coptes, and all forts of feats, 
ying only a tribute for their liberty; the 
The of Rbodes is inhabited by Twrks, Fetus, 
and _ * 5 8 
Religions of Africa, Barbary is inhabi 
by Moors, 14. and Arabs, who are Ma- 
hometans ; I ay j * 
, Spaniards, and Portugueſe ; e 
— — — where the infidels ſuffer the 
Chriftians and Fews the exerciſe of their re- 
Iigion, upon paying tribute; the chief reli- 
gion of Egypt is the Mabometan, obſerved 
by the Turks, Moors, and Arabs ; the Chri- 
ſtian oo have their 2 Tg 
exws their ſynagogues ; people an- 
a9 4 and on the coaſt of Abex, are Ma- 
Samet ant ; but the Portugueſe, who have 
ſome places in Zanguebar, have there in- 
troduced Chriſtianity ; there are alſo Jeto: 
and idolatersz the natives of the iſle of 
Madagaſcar believe there is one God, Crea- 
tor of heaven andearth, but they alſo wor- 
ſhip an evil ſpirit 3 the French who are eſta- 
bliſhed there, - endeavour to bring them 


- over to Chriftianity ; Cafreria is peo- 


py 

- 

: 
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= with idolaters, e Hollander: 
ving only two forts towards the Cape of 
Good+ Hope, and the Portugueſe a caſtle in 
the kingdom of Sofala ; there are many ido- 
laters in the kingdom of Congo, ſome Ma- 
hometans, and divers Chriſtians, particular- 
ly in the province of Angola, of which the 

ce are maſters ; the Guineans wor- 
ſhip | idols, but the Engliſh, Hollanders, and 
Danes, poſſeſs ſome places upon that coaſt, 
and the Portugueſe have habitations in the 
country, where they endeavour to introduce 
Chriſtianity ; the Negroes mix with their 
idolatry ſome ceremonies of Mabometaniſm, 


- monies with thoſe of Fudaiſm and Mabome- | 


faniſm ; the Abyſſines are the pureſt of all 
the Oriental Chriſtians ; heathen idolatry is 
the ancient religion of Monomotapa, but the 
jeſuits have introduced Chriſtianity in many 


Religions of America. Canada, or New 
is peopled with Roman-Catholicks, 
greateſt part of the country being ſubject 
the king of France; New-England, 
- Holland, and New-Swedeland, are 


thoſe who converſe with the 


» Europeans ; the Engliſh have divers p aces 


in inia ; the natives believe there are 


. many gods of different orders, who depend 
upon 


one chief, which they call Kewwvas, 


who is their ſovereign, and hath been ſo 
from eternity; they eſteem „ 


i" 


ds «FS? 6 x. 
R EM 


Florida are idolaters, and worſhip the ſu 
and moon, but the Spaniards and Englis 
having ſeveral colonies there, have intro. 
duced Chriſtianity in many places; Mexico, 
or New-Spain is well peopled with Rc. 
man-Catbolicks, where there is an arch - bi- 
ſhop, and divers biſhops ; the Spamard: are 
alſo maſters of New-Caftile, where they 
have introduced the Popiſh religion; the 
mountaineers of this country are ſtill Idola- 
ters, worſhipping the ſun and moon as their 
principal divinities, ſuppoſing them to be man 
and wife z the Caribbee-iſlands and native 
of Guinea adore idols, and ſome among 
them believe the immortality of the ſoul ; 
the inhabitants of the country of the Ana- 
z0ns are idolaters, but the Portugueſe have thi 
a fine city there, called San Salvadere, REM 
where is an arch-biſhop's ſee ; the Save. 
ges are daily converted to Chriſtianity ; the 
country of Plata, and that of the Para. 
gens, are moſtly idolaters ; but the Spari. 
ards have divers places there, and a town 
called L Aſſumption, Which is both a bi- 
ſhop's ſee, and has alſo a college of jeſnits ; 
there are ſeveral ſeminaries eftabliſhed in 
Chili, on purpoſe to convert thoſe natives, 
who of themſelves have little or no religion; 
the Roman - Catholic religion is eſtabliſhed in 
Peru, which belongs to the king of Span; 
there is an arch-biſhop at Lima, and divers 
biſhopricks in the other provinces, ſo that 
idolatry is almoſt rooted out from among the 
natives thereof. 
RELTOGIONIST (S.) a devotee, or one 

is, or pretends to be, a great admirer of re- 


ligion. 
RELIGIOUS (A.) devont, holy, addicted to 
the ſtrict obſervation of piety, & e. 
RELFGIOUS (S.) all thoſe ſects or orders d 
monks, friars, nuns, &c. that under the pre- 
tence of devoting themſelves to the ſtrict ob- 
ſervation of religion, withdraw -— was 
from the world, and frequently live idly upon 
the labours of others. 
RELINQUISH — ) to quit claim to, 
or forſake any thing; to yieid up, or part 


with. 

RE'LIQUARY (S.) aſhrine or place to put or 
keep the relicks or holy thing belonging to 
faints in, ſuch as ſome attribute the virtue oi 
working miracles to. 

RE'LISH{(V.) to like the taſte of any thing; 
alſo to approve of, or encourage the diſcourſe, 
uſage, or behaviour of another. 

RELISHABLE (A.) any thing that 

taſtes ſavourily, or that may be liked « 
approved, | 

RELU'CT (V.) to difapprove of, or be avert 
to, to ſtrive againſt, &c. 

RELU'CTANCY or RELU'CTANTNESS 
(S.) an unwillingneſs, a diſſiking, a ſtriving 
againft, an oppoſition, &c. BEL'Y- 


—_— 


Aare 


By 2 


1 * , 


„ # 


REM 


mr. gg e · . PENIS (4) negligent, careleſs, headleſs, 


ſon, to upon him 
REMAIN V,) jo ſtay behind, to be left, or 
i be over and above the 


wanted. 
REMATNDRR (8.) any perſon or thing that 
is let behind; in Lew, it is an eſtate in 


tenements, or rents given to a perſon at 

; I the decea'e 
of another, to whom they are given at the 
fr hand; in Mathemaricks, it is the diffe- 
— — x 


that is lefr edler is taken from or out 
of the greater 
REMAINS {SY all all that is left of a deceaſtd 
Wop he br bn V.) to fell or return a 
thing back a who firſt ſold it. 
REMA'ND (V.) to fend or com a perſon 


back _— either before or after 

taking 

REMA'RK (V.) to take notice, oblerve, or 
mind the of any 

REMA'RK (S.) an obſervation, note, or par- 
ticular minded in any thing 


number or quantity 


REMTSSIBLE (A.) that is capable of 
For v1 


5 — in — Pbilo- 
* 


REMI'SSNESS ( 8.) ſlackneſs, negligenee, 
carelefineſs, c. 
REMTT (V.) to fend back ; andin Trade, is 


of any thing. 

REMITTANCE or REMITMENT 6. 
forgiveneſs ; alſo mopey or bills ſent from 
- Ong country to another, either for money or 
—— ſent, or then to be ſent by the 


party. 
REMITTER (S.) one who ſends money or 


REMA'RKABLE(A.) worthy of being no- bills to another in a diſtant place or country z 


, obſerved, 
REMARK ABLENESS | 
2 or worthy 


being noted, mind- 

IL AMA RR TI 52e (S.) a marrying 
2 from, or the death of Ka 

EME DABLR ( E(A.) that may be helped, a- 
mended or cured 

REME'DILESS (A.) without hope or poſſibi- 
lity of help or cure. 

— (V9 to help, cure, — or put 


REMEDY 68.) — platter, or 
„ curing, or ſetting a 
—— or afflicted perſon w rights 


) ſomething ex- 


REMEMBER (v. V.) to call to mind, or carry 
any action ot thi in one's mind. 
FIME MBRANCE ($.) the a@ of calling 


paſt things to mind. 

REME-MBRANCER (S.) a peron or thing 
that puts one in mind of paſt things ; alſo 
certain officers in the exchequer, who are ap- 
pointed to enter recognizances taken. before 
the barons for any of the king's debts, for 
appearance or non-abſervance of orders, to 
put the treaſurer and judges in mind of ſuch 
N and dealt in for. 

the king's advantage, Sc. and alſo take all. 
tions and bonds for. firſt- fruits and 


tenths, and ta make. proceſſes againſt 
— — 


REMIND (V.) to put in mind, to refreſh the 


memory. 
REMINI'SCENCE or REMINTSCENCY, 
(S.) the faculty of the ſoul or mind, by 


which it calls ING e re- 
membrance, 


alſo in Law, where a man has two titles, 
and is feized by the. latter, which proving de- 
fective, he is reftored or remitted to the other 
more ancient title. 
REMNANT (S.) a. part of any thing that 
is left |and principally is ſpokes. of loth, filk, 
&e. 3 a piece inte 


REMO'NSTRANCE (8. ) a petitian or hum 

| ble requeſt made to a king, &c. wherein the . 

hardſhips of the ſubjetts in general, or of 

| ſome in particular are ſet forth, a- 
rifing 8 execution of ſame law, 
for which relief is prayed. 

REMO*NSTRANTS (S.) a ſect in Holland, 
called alſo. Arminians, very numerous and 
powerful, taking their name from a writing 
or remonftrance preſented to the ſtates in 
1609, wherein thin colic that dethiiante 
the fivefollowing articles. 1. That God in 
election and reprobation has a regard on the 
one fide to faith and perſeverance, and on the 
other fide to incredujity and impenitence. 
2. That Jeſus Chriſt died for all men with- 
out exception. 4 That grace is neceſſary fog 
the application of one's ſelf to good. 4- That 
grace does not act irrefiſtibly, 5. That, be- 
fore affirming that the regenerate cannot to- 
tally fall off, this queſtion muſt be more 
accurately examined ; the Calvin who op- 
poſed them, and had the governing power, 
uſed them very ſeverely, and at a fyncd 
rw | their oqiticgs were condemned 
in 161 

REMO'NSTRATE (V.) to plead or endea- 
vour to defend, by convincing a perſon of the 
reaſonableneſs ox uazeaſonableneſs of certain 


matters, 
A4 X. REMORA. 


R EN 


aten gb > let, fp, kininace Lz 1 


or put - off ſometimes means a ſea 
Prey er ſack-ſlone, which is ſaid tw ent into 
- and flick in the keels of ſhips, and thereby 
hinder or ſtop its ory, alſo the name of a 


REMORSE (5) 4 | 
O'RSE (S.) a check, ſorrow, horror 
ſhame, de. aifing in perſon's rind ater the 


— - <xmmiſſicn of ſome nue act. 
— 7 ( A. ) without reſtraint, 


check, forrow, 28 Kc. of mind or con- 
— hardened, ftv , obſtinate. 
, or a great way 


EE (A.) diſtant, 


REMO VE (v. ) to put a perſon or thing out 
of the place of bufineſs he or it is nom in; 
RIES 2p ety Lag 


c or REMOVAL (* a change 

of or buſineſs, &c 

REMOUNT (v.) to CG on horſe-back 
gain, to aſcend or get an eminence; 
again, from which — was come freſh 
down ; and in War, it means the provide- 

Ang or furniſhing troopers or dragoons with 

-. freſh horſes in the room of thoſe that have 
been killed, &c, 

REMPHAN or REPHAN (S.) one of 

'* falſe deities by the Iſraelites, about 
which the learned are much divided, ſome 

- ſappoling it to be the tar Nun: others That 

it was Adonis, in ſcripture called Thammuz z 

2 others that is was one of the deified kings of 
Egypt, or that he reigned in Foſepb's time, 

. whois ſaid to have amaſſed vaſt' quantities 
of wealth, and that he left four millions 0 
talents behind him. 

-REMUNERATE (V.) to reward, pay, or 
© tecompynſe for a thing done 

RE NAI. (A.) of or belonging to the reins, 

RENA'SCENCE or REN'ASCENCY (s.) 
"a 8 ſpringing up, or being born 


or being born again. 
 RENASCIBI CITY0rRENA'SCIBLENESS 
(S.) the power or capacity of being born, re- 
ee, or ſpringing up again. 

-RENCOU'NT ER (V+ ) to meet accidentally, 

or by chance. 
„ (85) i in War, is when two 
- ſmall parties or bodies of meet and 
iht, or ſkirmiſh together 3 alſo when two 


ſame ſudden quarre). 


Ec, by 
RENDRR (v.) to give, yield, return, &c. 
do to tranſlate out of one language into an- 
other ; in Law, a returning or paying back 
eb a Ts che rien . 
| in Bu. it is 
called alio —— 
* or RE'NDEZVOUS (S.) 0 


perſons accidentally meet, quarrel, and fight] 


claim or 
| Teave off 
n (8) fame, | honour, reputati- 
the RENTS)» un vr place turn in a garment, 


-RENA'SCENT (A.) a ſpringing up, a renew- | 


| 


REND (V. to „ 
( 2 aſunder, pull to pieces 


REN RENTS 4 +, 
| NS TS $f 


in cloath. 


RENEGA'DE or RENEGADO 


| Din hs drag — 


for ma. 


the leaſe of a houſe, &c. 


RENEW'AL (S. the > aftual begioaing 
| making a 2 a 
po very (8.) ing againſt a thing 
e. 
RENNET (S.) the'name of an 3 alſo 
r time of 


Ter calving, . 


ö for the making « 

RENOVA'TION 60 a renewing, making, 
or doing any thing over 

RENOU'NCE (v.) 'to — * quit all 

title to any — to forſake ct 


&c, alſo a ſehiſm in the church, a rebellica 
in the ftate, &c. Leo the money pai for th 
uſe of a houſe, land, & 

RENTABLE{A.) 8 
at's certain annual ſum. 

RE'NTALor RE'NT-ROLL (5) a liſt or ca» 

talogve of the ſeveral particular rents payable 
by the ſeveral tenants of an eſtate, &c. 

RENT-CHARGE (S.) in Law, is where 
perſon makes over his eftate to another by 

- deed, either in fee, fee-tail, or term of lik, 

+ yet reſerves to himſelf a ſum of money by 
the ſame indenture to be annually, &, 
with clauſe of diſtreſs for non-payment. 

RE'NT-STOCK or DRY 7 RENT ($.) it 

that which a perſan 2 242 

ſerves to be g any 

of diftreſs. l. 

RE'NTERING (S.) the ſewing two piecei 
of cloth edge to edge, without doubling 
them, ſo that when the wool is laid of 
teazed over the ſeam, the blemith is ſcarcely 
— — and this is ſornetimes call i 


drawing. 

RENTER-WARDEN(S.) an offcerio nt 
corporations, part of whoſe buſineſs 
look after, receive, an pay ener 
fits be thereto, 

RENT-SE'RVICE-(S.). is where land 1. 
held by fealty- and certain rent, or dt 
which the making of a leaſe to another i 
term of years, | reſerveth to be paid for 


RENVERSE (V.) to turn any thing top: 
turvey, or upſide-down, and eſpecially ui 
in Hera/dryot a chevron. with the point donn 


wards, ot with beaſt aid on its back, %, 


Tr I GIN 


REN WV) to door begln ed, | 


8288 


8322 


rs 


94832 


E. 2 
SS Et FS. 


merly dene. | 
NUNCIA'TION e qvicting, yidldive | 
yy IA, right; or pretence 


any th 
ase OV) to recover or get back 
in, to prevail with, or be reſtored to 
| ſomething that was loſt or taken away. . 
RE-ORD NATION (s.) a conferring orden, 
ge pres a ſecond time, or over 
to act 


1 N to Pr age een 

ag as © ers to 
& and in 

2 75 Te bs. the — 

* 


AAA (A.) that is not ſobad but that 
it may be mended, and made fit for uſe, 
N wholly pulling down and byilfing 8- 

; alſo any th that may be latis- 
a. for, 
REPAIRS ($,). the mending or fitting up of 


houſes by tiling, glazing, painting, &c. 
1s the haves e places which, ' har 


kzPaRa'THON (S.) a 
faction given to apy perſon for an injury done 
bim, &c. alſo the meadiog or fitting things 

that were decayed 


RePAR E (8. — — anſwer, 
e . 


N= 68092 re-dividing, parting, 
or ſharing any, over again, or putting 
it in the condition it was at firſt 3 alſo the 

juſt and equable di viſion of a tax, 6 take 

all tt cauſe of complaint. 

REPA'SS ( V.] to 28 or over again. 

REPAST. (S, 4 refreſhment or 0 vie- 
tuals taken after a journey, or 
ng abſtinence j in old times they ſet food 
upon the tombs gf the dead, and etimes 
the friends and relations of the deceaſed went 
tothe houſe apd expreſſed their ſorrow 8 


Jews, — and Chri (ee "ge but at lat 
it degeriera int y 
preateſt 10 in the P L „ 


150 V-) foretura back that which a ber- 
lon had borrawed 


act of 
Df 


(V.) to mend, 44 in] 


„ or ſatis- 


RE-PAY'MENT. er RE-PAY'ING (8.) the | 


| N K B 
EPEAL (v Ito diſannul or deftroy, to wich- 
draw or recal an order, law, or ſtatute, 


; 12 that may ba 
22 any thay 7 


thdrawn, or made 
a yay ws of 


REPEAT (V:) tp aſt, op by do þ thing | 
8 # i 


REPEAT. (S.] in Mech, is a matke. or 
character made 3.8 1 * 

that ſo much of the ſtrain as has this 

mark ſet to it, muſt be —— 

over 

RE'PE HA M or REE'PHAM (8 i ur. 
r ty — in ona 

church- yard, which ſelonged to three ſevera 

lordſhips, wiz. Repebam, Hackforg, 2 
A bitetvell; two of them have been long de- 

| moliſh'd, and the third, with the, greateſt” 

part of the town, was deſtroyed by. fire in 
1600, and not fince repaired, ſo that”t 

| is now only the ruins of one left for ule 

i the market is weekly on Saturday; when 

A wy large — of. 32 which. is 
the chief manufa the town, is con 
_— _ to ſale ; yds from — 
N and 111 mesſured miles. 

PEL ( 5 to ——_ force, or beat back id 
army, 2 dy ſtrength of arms, &e. "1 
[REPE'LLENTS(S. ) medicines that drive chk 
* err 
it was 
REPENT {V.) to eter] or o. 
doing or omitting any. th 
REPE'NTANCE. (s.) the K of mourning 
' grieving for any thing; and in — 
— means that con 

that not only excites ſorrow 


of the min 
— 
has done amiſs, but a fincere and 
amendment of life, by forſaking whatever 


s heretof. 5 
bp —.— ON (8) « driving a driving; forcing] 
| or beating back ; and in Muſick, 4 


—— or often playing of 1 
REPERCOAAIVE (A.) that 5 btultj 4 


42 


lager ao o or Ten Ati in e 
is much the ſame with chorus, ot the 

coming in of ſeveral ,inftruments at paxti- 
* ticular times, that reſt at other | 
the concerto. iA 
t NE A ) e grieve, or grudge 

at ſomer at another enj 
we "ro (V.) to ſow, tdi rare 


b. 
EPL EAR (V) to lead the ſame cauſe over 
again, that had been beard before. 
REPLENISH (V.) rfl is, to ſatisfy of 


furniſh 1 ted. 
SN 


KRKEP 


Wn OR (Sa a Rtote-houſe of place 


a POSSE'SS (V.) to 11 & enjoy again the 
F aten "Takep 


ee, (v.) de rebuke; 
check, or ſind fault with. 


REPREHENSLE (A.) worthy of blame, 


4 faulty, or deſerving 
REPRESE/NT (V.) ta plead or make a thing 
„to ſhew or lay before a perſon, to 

Meri or be in the room of or act for ano» 

© ther; ie de balike, to deſcribe, explain or 
. 3 alſo to inform againſt, or indite'for 
+ fome fault or miſdemeanor; - es thn 
EPRESENTA'TION (s.) a p . 

25 er declafing; alſo a fimilitude or like- 


| [REPROO'F (8. ) a chiding, rebuking, © 


W bb che 


bs ae / | 


| 2 1 


EE. 


— fal, edel,  well-flored, | or keep hack x coll, , comer, kery 4 wi" Ir 
or r 
REPLE'TION (s.) fullneſ, the bing bag, REPRESSION 6) 2 retraining, rb, * 
. Aurfeited, amr back, its 
REPLE'VIN or R VI (SS.) in Lew, REPRE'SSIVE- AN any e „ 
good may be replevied two manner off | conduces to reſtrain, _ 
ways, vis. by writ or common law; or | REPRIE'VE Ay: par i the execution of thi 
by the pleinte or ftatutes for the more k CO ſome ti puniſh- tal 
ſpeedy having again the cattle or goods ſeized or pardo an 
upon, giviog ſecurity to the ſheriff for trying REPRIE'VE (S.) a pardorting, forgiving, of 4 
e right ſuſpending a puniſhment, particu . REP 
RENE VV (V.) to recover upon replevin, of Wen writs e to for * 
to redeem a pledge or ſurety given. beir the execution of a malefactor condemned REP! 
REPLICA'TION. (s.) an anfwet or ſecond] by the law to die. go! 
reply to an objeRtion, action, ſuit, diſcourſe, REPRIMAND (V.) tochide, rebuke, or find 4 
treatiſe, &c, fault with a * ſpoken of thoſe REP! 
REPLY" (V.) to anſwer an TD al in great au the ſtate, for 
Kc. REPRIMA'ND US.) 3 reproving, "of 
= _ | (S.) an a6” or finding fault wi thoſe. who have not REP 
REPORT (S.) = tale or ftory by a executed * apolts: in them as they ma 
fame; alſo the noiſe of a gun diſcharged ; in |, ought, | AEP. 
Law, it is the hiſtory or relation of a cauſe REPRINT (V.) toublih or print « bx 28 
that has been judicially tried and determined over again. AEP. 
in any of the king's courts of juſtice, and REFRI'SAL or REPRYZAL (8) the fg ma 
which uſually ſerve as precedents in the ke or taking away of u ſhip, &c. by force from REH 
» caſes. . 228 another ——— be 
REPORT to tell or relate thing before to you 5/ a tisfaQtion REP. 
— ee "Aa for an affront or injury, whenever it lies in (S) 
PO'SE (8 reſt, uiet, » , 2 one's tic 
* of mind mind * Lp fi REPROA En (VS * find fault REPT 
AEO SR ( V.) to confide or put troft in with a doing ſorhe action be fuſe 
2 @ perſon, to commit or Neve any buſineſs} ſbould nat have done z to twit, mention, of REPU 
Wo np ng af or ſrt one's. f 3 — often ver that n, RE'PL 
o to compoſe or ſettle” one's tro Th: i 
ec. * 4 4 1 (S.) a ſhame or nd — lv 
REPO'SEDNESS or REPOS! ION (8) perſon z an vpbraiding or 2000 
- qvietneſs, ſtilneſs, compoſedneſs of mind,, ern with — to hid REQU 
Ke. -alſo''a letting | or putting things in] vantage. of ar 
their place again; and in Surgery, is the REPROA'CHABLE (A.) that deſerves ble, REQU 
of a diſlocated joint or member to] that does uaworthy aCtions, Kc. ſupp! 
ke - — * REPROA'CHFUL (A) chat brings have & 


di(grace, that is abuſive or affrontive, &c 
RE'PROBATB (V.) to reject, caſt oft, theow 
away utterly for ever, &. 
RE/PROBATE (s.) a wicked, vile, abomim- 
ble perſon, that has no fear of God or love 
of goodneſs z alſo one, in the ſcheme of ſon 


perſons Chriſtianity, that cannot poſlidly l wii 
reclaimed, being conſigned over by God to To 
eternal dmbdt eu. Rome 
RE'PROBATENESS (S.) the fate or cond ſome 
tion of 4 very ſtubbotn, obſtinate, wicked REQU] 
perſon z alſo # being configned- or ſentenced rempt 
over to eternal thiſery. ' RE'QU 
REPROBA'TION (S.] an utter rejection a | prope 
caſting off, a throwing out of all favour 1 wa 
1 conſigning to eternal miſery. ing 
REPRODU*'CTION (S;) a bringing forth v. REQUI 
new, or producing over again. 


REPRESENTATIVE (8) one that's | 
for, or ſtands in the ſtead of another, parti- 


-— cularly appfied to members in parliament, 
© who repreſent ſome city .. 
* Yold, force, 


friendly telling a a hu faults wither 
other actual puni 


REPRO'VE (v.) to MS: chide; | 
2 Nee of 6 


REPA\ 


HII K AC ER 6.15% 


= 
- 


Ss N 
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TR 


Es T (S.) a defire, prayer, petition, 


RES 
engeren (4. the deferens, 


RE'PTILE . = creaturg that crawls upon 
way mores the and in Botany, thoſe — 
that have not u ftalic ſtrong enough to fuſ- 
tain themſelves without creeping on the 


lant, &c. are called reptiles, | 
REPTYTIOUS (A.) ee crawling, 


upon the belly, &c. 
uri Au {S.) one who prefers the 
2 of a corhmonwealth to that of 


of all ranks bear ru 

REPU'DIABLE (A.) that is able to, or 
may be divorced or turned away. 

REPU'DIATE (V.) to divorce or put away 
a wife from a huſband, &c, 

REPU'DIATE {(S:) a &ivorced weaned; or 
married t away. 

REPVUON (V.) to oppbſe, to be againſt, to 
be contrary to, &c. 

REPU'GNANCY or REPU'GNANTNESS 
(5) a being againſt, contrary,” or in bass 
tion to any thing. 

REPU LSE (V.) to deti, reſiſt, jet, te 
fuſe, oppoſe; force, or beat back, &c. | 

REPUTLSE (S.) a refial, denial; Sec. 

RE'PUTABLE (A.) honurable, worthy of 

iſe, deſerving encouragement, &c. 

REPUTA'TION or REPU'TE (S.) eſteem, 
good name, fame, report, credit, c. 

REQUE'ST (V.) to defire or beg a fivour 
of any body ; to petition, fopplicite, &e, 


ſupplication, &c. 

b be in Requeſt, is to be much eſteemed, 
n—_ called — or in faſhian. 5 
ourts of Regucſts, an ancient court 
equity, 2 in the time of dy 

woch like the cohrt of Chancery, 
relief of con ſcionable caſes. 
REQUIEM (3.) a reſting from labour, a 
perity, &c. 
To fing a Requim, in the the church of 
Joy, is to ſay or fing maſt for the ſoul of 


ſome departed perſon. 
REQUYRE (V.) to exact, demand, or pe- 
remptorily command a perſon authoritative ly. 
RE'QUISITE- (A.) neceſſary, convenient, 
of fit to be done. 


ing 
REQUI/TE ( "eo reward, to make an a- 
mends for ſomething done. 
RERE (5) the hindermoſt ranks in an army. 
"Ing A*RD (S.) the binder part, or rere 
of an army Y. 
RE-SALU'TE Tv.) to lute or complinien 


RE'SCRIPT (S.) the pope 


Ns 4 


RESCIND (v.) to cut off, Seer eisen 
„ — le 
e dene. 
eiſion of of law to a per ſon 
TS niet 
ful | 
RE'SCUE (V.) to deliver or take away from 


| the power of one that is going to rob, 1 
ron. or twining round ſome other tree | 


der, or legally puniſh à perſdu, &c. a 
RE SUR (S.) a taking away à perſon dy 
force of arms from a lawful power of. the de- 
livering a perſon from the tyranny of an uſur- 
per, enemy; or thief, &c. any: be 
out of trouble, Anger or afflition, 
RE-SEAR'CH (8.) a ftrit and diligent look - 
— 4 for 4 matter over- again, or examinihg 


after any thing. 
. 080 likeneſs, agrecable- 
ne ſa, ſimilitude, &c 
RESEMBLE (v.) to favour, or be like a per- 


ſon or thing. 
RES'ENT (V.] to take pet; to be angry at, 
to ſtomach, or one's ſelf ill uſed. 


RESE'NTMENT (S.) a publick ſhewing one's 
ſelf angry, or a revengeful expreſſion of the 
embrance of it for ſome affront received. 
ERVA'TION (S.) a keeping in ftore, or 
laying up; alſo a Fan a 
covenant or deed. 
RESE'RVE'(V.) tb treaſure or lay up in 
ſore, to preſerve or keep ſomething ſtill be- 
New to ry 
RESERVE (s.) an exception, proviſo, or li- 
mitation, ſomething kept to be uſed here- 
after 3 and in an Army, it is the third of 
hindermoſt line of troops, or What is ſome- 
times called the rear-guard. 
RESERVED (A.) nid up in fell a time 


r very ſhy of | ſpeaking or 

ing 

RESERVEDN ESS (S.) a great a ot 
ing, or doing any 


RESERVOIT RS (.) large baſons, cifterns, 


ponds, or other receptacles for water - works, 

commonly thrown or forced up into high 

places or grounds, in order to the ſerving 

” _ c. that are above the common 
* 

RESE'T (V.) in Law, is 2 hide, 
protect, or ſuecout an out · lawed perſon. 
aks ETTILE (V.) to re-eſtabliſh; or put 

things to rights that were out of order. 
RESIDE (V.) to ſtay, continue, or abide; to 
dwell, or ordinarily lodge Ma place. 


RESIDENCE o RESIDENT (8:) a cont- 


nuing, abiding, or dwelling; alſo a perſon s 
living, and conſtantly officiating upom his 
cure ; alſo a name for à miniſter of ons 
prince that ſtays conſtantly, or a great while, 
at- the court of another prince or ſtate. 
RESIDUAL or RE'SIDUE (S.) the remain- 
der or quantity of any number or thing that 
a —— after hore ia taken away, 


RESIGN - 


e | 
by, 


RES: 


RES 


AESYGN-(V.). to give op, „ yield; \RESOU'RCE 8.) any perfor, place; or 


make over, &. volun 
AENA TI8 or REST O 
2 —— ready, and yielding, 


rigor, e . party to 
n ſurrendered, or 


RESI GNER (s.) the party who f furrenders, 
yields, or gives up any thing to another. 
RESTLIENT (A.) the 9 —.— of leaping vp, 

rebounding, or recoiling back 
RE'SIN or RO'SIN (S.) among be Plufiom, 
is a fat, oily liquor or ſubſtance, iſſuing either 
of its own accord, or — 
: Ing a plant or tree; and drawn chymi- 
cally from plants, drugs, &c. abounding with 
reſinous pa 


RESINA'CIOUS or RE'SINOUS..(A,). any 


thing that prodaces rofin, or is of ſuth a 
Nature. 
RESTST to oppoſe, stand unt, 
ſtrive **. force back, ot . 
RESISTANCE (S.) the act of oppbſing ot 


with 
RESI'STIBLE (A.) any perſon or 12 
power or ſtrength may be oppoſed, w 
AS FA en 
may 
melted or made N queſtion that may 
W. V.) & i 
V ) to ntend ; 
alſo to » unite — of 
difficult z alſo to liquify, 
RESO'LVE (s. (5-) a defigh, intention, reſo- 


lotion, or rpoſe of mind, &c. 
AT 7) S.) firmneſs of reſolu- 
—_— intention, of „ hot te be put 


RESOLVEND (S.) an arithmetical term for 
that number that is formed by the remain - 
der in extraQing of Roots, and the bringing 
down the nett point. 

RESOL/VENTS 68.0 certain medicines that 
are of a diflolving or liquifying nature, and! 
that are apt to diflipate or ſcatter ag 
chat have got together and breed ulcers, &c. 

RE'SOLUTE (A.) firm, bold, daring, fear-| 
leſs, courageous, &c; 

RESOLU'TION (S.) ſotnetimes means | 
diſſolving metals, &c. into liquids 5 ſome - 
times the anſwers or amoutits of arithme- 
tical queſtions ; ſometimes the determinikion 
made after debating a queſtion z and ſome- 
times the courageous diſpoſition of the mind 


to go thro' all difficulties, is alſo called e- 
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RE'SOLUTIVE (A.) of a diſſolving, melt- 

ing quality. 

RE'SONANCE (s.) a reſounding or echoing | 
back again, 

RESORT (v.) to go or repair to a Place by 
r Ke. 

* RESOU'ND (V.) to ring or echo back again 


cutting or bleed- | 


No that a perſon goes, or may go to for ſuccour, 
MENT (8) KE SPE CUT (V.] % hatiour, pay 


or regard 3 alſo to concern. 
RESPECT (S. reverence, regatd, conſidera 

2 . — &c. 
RESPE'CTFUL (A.) ſubtalſſi ve, humble, 


obſequious 
SEE TE (A) ſomething that relates 
to a thing, is e 
RESPIRA” ION (S.) brea an alternate 
[ dilatation and cop en cheſt of che 
| l whereby the nitrous ai is taken in 
by. the wid pipe for the accchſion of the 
«votes 51 op Dis out again with 
ther aporous effluviums ; the cauſe of re. 
ſpiration does not ſeem to conſiſt in the dilats, 
tion and contraction of the throat, as is yul- 
garly ſaid, but in the contraction of the tu. 


nick, Which, coverd the u of the 
3, and the 2 as far as ity 
Cloſeſt receſſes. 


RE SPTRE (V.) to breathe, or fetch one 
breath; 
RE'SPIT. br RE'SPITE (.) a Hort flay, o 
allowance of, time, as it were for breathing, 
a delay, forbearance, or putting off to 4 


time, 
2 (V.) ts forbea, lay, or put of' 
r pu- 


RESPLE'NDENT (A.) ſhining, glittering, 


look) 
RESPO'ND ( ( * anſwer. _ 
RESPO'NDENT {S.) one who in 1 difpota: 


tion anſwers an Objection; in Common Law, 
one that is a, fi for another, or that 
another's ca ray in the Civil Low, 
kad notice ck interragatories um 
put to him. 


RESPO/NSAL or RESPONSE (S.) the u- 
ſwer made by che clerk and people ig 
- —_ . 


ns to the other. | 
REST 5855 gill, quiet, or beaſe from 
motion 3 alſo to ; alſo to remain or be 
left after part of a thi is taken away j t 
ſo to lean, ſtay, or rely upon,” 
REST (S.) llcep, quiet, pesce, &c. and it 
Mufith, is a panie or ſtop of the yoice or is 
ſtrument, or both, for interval of time- 
RESTAUR RATION or RESTORATION 
(S.) a putting a perſon or thing into the fate 
or condition they were put our of ; 2 givity 
or rendering a perſon his authority, dec. ia 
was taken from him. 
RESTITU'TION (s.) a making fatisfaQin 
for ſomething a perſon had been wronged 


Te of, or injured by; a returoiog or givibgback; 


to, 


Frs * 
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G 
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REP 
Philoſophy, it is the natural, 


poſture that | 


in 


_—_— —— e back 


3 
ag dre 


fle rss or deep (8.) tub- 
waa, We. 


1 (A.) unquiet, uneaſy, 

xe STLESSNESS (S.) diffatisfaRion, up- 

RESTORATION (S, ) a yielding, Ext 
ſomething taken 


or giving back that was 
from a perſon, and commonly means doing 
1 22 perſon from alowta 
A C 

RESTORATIVE (A.) of a ftrengthenipg 
nature or quality, &c, 

RESTORE (V.) to give up or back again to 
another, that which was in my on; 
alſo to put a thing or perſon into the tate or 
condition that it was in before. 

RESTRATN (v.) to ond, keep in or back, 
to hindet ot prevent, 

RESTRAINT (S.) 8 7 2 hinderance, or 

erer contrary to the inclination, will, or 

a 

RESTRI'CP V.) to limit, bound, reſtrain, 
or appoint what a perſon may do, and what 
he may not do. 

RESTRI/CTION (S.) a limitation, boundary, 
or limit, within which a thing may be 
done, &c. 

RESTRINGENT (A.) E. hinder- 
ing, binding, making hard or coſtiye. 

RESTRICTIVE (A.) 3 phy6cal term for 
binding, making bard, or coſtive. 

ESU Lr (V.) nn 
crue or come to pals, & c. 

RESU'LT (S.) a concluſion, reſolution, de- 
termination, iſſue, or end of an affair, or 
buſineſs, after due deliberation, &c. 

RESUME (V.) to take up a "may again, to 


aro ge omen þ 

MPTION (S.) a taking up or back a- 
| gain in the School Dit it is a ſummary 
running over the heads an argument, in 
order to anſwer and confute it; and. in Lo- 
biet, it is turning a tive into 
one more plain and fami [ 

RESURGE (V.) to riſe up agzin. | 

RESURRE'CTION (s.) a rifing up again; 
and commonly means the ri ng of dead bo- 


jodgment. 
RESU'SCITATE'(V. 1 to revive, renew, or 
come to liſe again 
RESUSCITA'TION (s.) a riGng_ vp again, 
whether it be from death or ſleep; a revival. 
RETATL (v.) to vend or {ell wares bought 
in ley quant ties out again in ſmall parcels, 


5 FEE 90 fee or n 
to a counſellor or ſerjeant at 8 to prevent 
his pleading or undertaking for the contrary 


RETALIATE (V.) to pay, do, or return like 
ou like; alſo to reward, pay, or | 

on fully for his ſervice, &c. 

ALIA'TION (s.) the 2 @« returning 


— Ber alſo to reward a perſon accord- 
RETA'RD.(V.) to keep back, delay, np, 


RETARDA” ION (g.) « hindering, flopping, 
ag a SGP off, &c. 
RETCH N to ſtrain, or endeavour to 


mit ; alſo to etch of lengthen by na 


RE'TC (A.) flothful, 23 


r alſo miſerable, &c. 
RET Tio ON (S.) 


2 retaining, or 
back ; alſo that faculty of the m nay 
; vulgarly called memory, 9 5 

eee to be 


occafionall 
KETT I A.) apt or inclined topreſerve 
or og | in VA b hold faſt, or remain 


RETIART (S.) combatants among the old 
Romans, that repreſent Neptune, or other ſea 
gods, holding a trident in one hand, to wound, 
mp ke the other, to entangle their ene- 


RETINUE (S) the waiters or attenders of 
api nobleman, eſpecially upon a jour- 
RETIRE (V.) to draw back, withdraw, de- 
part, away. 
RETIRED ( (A) withdrawn, gone off, de- 
85 75 ſolitary or loneſome, without 
„ &e. | 
NE TI Ae or RETIREMENT (s.) 
ang meneſs, a departing from com- 


RETORNEL GS. ) in Mufich, is a ſhort ſym- 
y for many inſtruments that began a few 
e ſong, and ſometimes play a few 
Fuck middle now and then, and generally 
A t. 
RETO RT (V.) to toſs or throw back again; 
and commonly meant of a ſmart repartee 
to a jeſt endeavoured to be thrown upon a 


perſon - 
[RETO'RT (v.) in c, is a veſſel fome- 
times made of earth, and other times of iron 
or glaſs, according to the nature of the mat- 
ter requires, made in the form of a glifs 


RE- 


RETATN (V.)to keep, hold or remember 


| 


E 
RE 'VABLE (A. be fi 
n (A.) that nay made] perſo 


1 


r rde flac or goo from 50g 
'RETREA'T (S.) a retiring, or coming away 7 


N (V.)o 


| 1 ener (8) a" leffeniog, cut- 


» perſon according to his merit for 


. pencle ging bock wank, uit were flep by 


1 "what is done, in relation to the execution 
; RE'VEREND . 


e 


ment upon the u 
"RETRACT v ry nnſay hat a 


rſon had bef ore a 

. = AETRA'CTING 
a > Ot 22 any 

. thing, that a. perſon had formerly. faid 


28 


a place befieged or attacked. 


from an attack in good order 3 alſo” a place to 
go into to be quiet and bed. 
, cut off, or 


leſſen a , perſon's — or pri- 
"lies w cat up, or 2 


off, or abrioging in Fortification, it is 

Fo a for 3 any fort of er or defence 

+ wha ditch and breaft- -work, buy properly 

it is that which is. dehIhd apother, | 

RETRIBU/TION(S.) a rewn & raping 

favours or 
© ations done. 


V. recoyer or back 
e 
; pants 1 or damaged. 

de eee G.) the a of morn 
Er RODRADATION: (S) an orderly or 


ep. 
RE'TROSPE V.) to look, backwards or 
88 


7 8 old accounts, 


RETROSPE'CTION (S.) a looking or exa- 


1 


back wards or what is 
AN (V.) to cog 1.) place 


p hr whence a perſon departed. z alſo to give 
ot reſtore back that with w A . was 
entruſted ; to requite or pay, &c, 

WETURNYS.) « coming back, an cknow- 


ledgment, an anſwer, &c. in” Law, it is a 
certificate from ſheriffs or bailiffs concerning 


df fuch writs, &. as were directed to them 
_ alſo the ſet day or time for. each of the 
© Four terms, peculiarly ſet apart for the ſeve- 
. 


197 5 S.) the bailif of a manour, the head 
or fore- of a work, S. 
RE'VEAL (V.) io communicate, ay mee 


KE VEI (V. ) to roar, fing, rant, earouſe, Acc. 
y in the night - time, 

N ELA TION (S.) a communicating 
1 that Was 11 Se 
. ordinarily is underſtood div 
ing bis wilt by fome extraordina 

lo the | - 


thod, or ſuper-naturdl means ; 


2 VP 


*[nxvery: eee , maſs, bull 


nE 


N (S.) a furning back an argu- | 'name of one of 'the books in the 2 
err an e- "name of omg of che ew Tipe 


E'VELLER (SJ 8 none, ranter, bars, 
RE'VEL.-ROUF 80 diſorderly com. 
( 8540 ly com 


pany of „ finging, 
regu 6 


[an ge 3 „ieee in 
erer 
) to vent one's or diſ- 
non agen perſon for a real — <oatrbet 
t. 
REV E'NGE (KY the. ef pouring ont 


upon another, . for a fault com- 
ral, an injury or affront received 


eee «cruel, hard-heart- 
ed diſpoſition, one that will not forgive an 
' offence, but that requires the height of ſati · 
faQtion for In injury-or affront ſuſtain d, and 
that watches all opportunities to do the like, 

or a greater miſchief for it. 

VENUE ts.) the yearly income that m 

n has to maintain gs and family ; 


alſo the publick 

REVE'RBERAT: (*. to rebound or beat 
back: again. 

REVERBERA'TION' (S.) a beating down 
back of any thing ; ang in Chymiftry, it i 
the eauſint the flame of the fire to beat dow 
or back the metal in a furnace. 

REVE'RBERATORY (S.) a furnace built 
for chymical operations, and lo contrived by 

being cloſe all-round, and covered at top, 
as not to let the heat or flame have vent, that 
Ir roviirna by beats don to the bottom of tie 


furnace : 
REVE'RE (v.) to hopour, reſpe&t, ſtand u 
awe of, fear, or dread. 
RE'VERENCE (V.)-to honour, rehef, 5. 
gard, value, or eſteem. 
RE'VERENCE { $. ) the awful and low 
= a 
ors and peeial 
from the due efteem of 4 well-inform 4 
grateful mind, 


ſeem, &c. generally applied to AG 
places, and eſpecially to the mi 


REVERENTIAL (A.) awful, reſpeftful,”ub 


[nxvente's (S.) delirious ravings, mad & 


idle talk, conceits or fancies. 
{REVERSE (V.) to undo 5400 cance}, make voi, 
repeal ; alſo to'turn upſide-down, &c. 
REVE'RSE (S.) any thing chat is the cn. 
trary to another 3 and on a medal or piece d 
coin, — 9 
fide oppoſite to the head or ipal j 
Fencing, uber. 
e * 


of - 


#7 «4,95 
- 1 


; | 


REVERSED (A.) turned topſy-turvy 3 and 
in Heraldry, when a man bears in his eſcut 
cheva angther reverſed, it is a diminution of 


maid or widow, or run away from his ſo- 
vereign's ſtandard, &c, and when a man's 
own eſcutcheon is entirely reverſed, it is a 
mark of his being a traitor, 

REVERSIBLE (A.) that is capabie of being 


reverſed. 


ritance or place of profit after the deceaſe of 
the preſent poſſeſſor, &c. ; 

REVE'RT (V.) to come or return back again 
from whence any thing firſt iſſued, &c. 

REVE'RTIBLE (A.) that may or can return 
ſiom whence it came. ; . 

REVICTUAL (V.) to furniſh with food | 
again, as a ſhip, town, &c. 

REVIEW” (S.) a looking over again, or ſe- 
cond examination.z and in War, it is placing 
the troops of an army in the form of a bat- 
tle, and ſo making them file off before pro- 
per officers, tayſee if the ſeveral companies 
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REVILE (V.] to call a perſon names, accuſe 
him of crimes, to taunt at, or reproach for | 
2 real or imaginary fault. 

REVISAL (S.) a looking over, or examinati- 
on afreſh, or a ſecond time, 

REVT'SE (V.) to examine or look over again, 
to review. 

RE VISIT (V.) to viſit or come to fee a per- 
ſon or thing again. 

REVI'VE (V.) to come or bring to life again, 
to recover, renew. or flouriſh again. 

N- UN. ON (S.) a compoſing of differences 
between friends that were fallen out, a join- 
ing, cloſing, or uniting again, things that 
were broke, 

RE-UNI'TE (V.) to make up breaches 
or quarrels between former friends, to join 
or put together again things broken or ſe- 

rated, ' 

REYOCCABLE (A.) that may be recalled, 
cancelled, repealed, &c. 

REVOCA'TION (S.) a revoking, repealing, 
annulling, or recalling, &c. 

REVO'KE (V.) to call back or deſtroy an 
order or law made to repeal or diſannul a 
deed, to take away a, commiſſion or truſt 
whereby one perſon had impowered another; 

to renounce or forſake an error or opini- 
on formerly held or maintained. 

REVO'LT (v.) to fall off or run away from 
an army, party, opinion, cc. to riſe in 

inſt i or ſtate, &c. 


5 


EPA z- 


=” 


ber REVO'LT 8.) a rebellion, falling off or a- 
q be Wu, a deſertion, pr forſaking. 
1 REVO'LTER (S.) one who turns rebel a- 


Hunt his ſovereign, or forſakes his religion, 

caule,or party. 
REVOLVE (V.) to turn over or gaft about 

in one's mind ; to turn round or move upon 


RE VERSION (S.) a coming or returning 
back ; alſo the right a perſon has to an inhe- 


are compleat, -well-diſciplined, &c. 


- 
R H I 
turning round, or over in a perſon's mind. 


round or «bout ; and in Afronomy, is the cir- 
culation of any ſphero or ſtar, till it return 
to the ſame point from whence it began to 
move z and in State Affairs, it means any 
ſudden and great alteration in the govern- 
ment, 

REVU LION (S.) a 
or driving back; and in P5yjict, it is the 
turning a violent flux of kumours from one 
part of the body to the other. 

REWA'RD (V.) to pay or ſatisfy any perſon. 
for his labour to his content, 

REWA'RD (S.) a recompenſe, or full ſatisfæc- 

tion for any thing done. 

REWA'RDABLE (A.) capable or worthy of 
being recompenſed. 

R HABDO'LOGY (S.) the art of performing 

all manner of arithmetical computations by 

certain inſtruments called Napier's rods or 


bones. ; 

RHACHTTIS (S.) the ſpinal marrow ; alſo 
a diſeaſe very common to children, vulgarly 
called therickets, which is an unequal nouriſh- 

of parts, accompanied with a looſeneſs, 

ſs, and weakneſs of parts, a faintneſs 
and drowſineſs, the head puffed up or ſwelled, 
and the parts below very lean, with protu- 
berances about the joints, and frequently 
crookedneſs of bones, flraightneſs of breaſt, 
ſwelling of the abdomen, ſtretching of the 

hypocondres, coughing, &c. 

RHA'PSODY (S.) a collection of paſſages out of 
various authors, ſome proſe ſome verſe, and 
without connection, order, or diſpoſition. 

RHE'A (S.) by the old poets call'd the mother 
of the gods. 

RHETO'RICAL (A.) eloquent, or full. of 
flouriſhes or figures, after the manner of 
the rhethoricians. 

RHETORYCIANS (S.) perſons profe ſſing or 
ſkilled in the art of rhetorick, 

RHE'TORICK (S.) the art of ſpeaking dr 
writing upon any ſubject in the moſt elegant 
manner, uſing all the beauties and orna- 
ments of figure to influence and captivate the 
hearers, &c. 

RHE'UM (S.) a defluQtion or fall of humours 
from the head upon the parts below, as the 
eyes, noſe, &c. | 


RHEU'MATICK (A.) fubjeR, inclined to, 


- — 


the diſtemper called the rheumatiſm, 
RHEV MATISM (S.) a diſorder in the body, 

commonly occaſioned by cold, and known b 

its frequent wanderings and change of place, 

generally accompanies not only with anumb- 

neſs of the parts, bat alſo an acute pain, a 

ſmall fever, ſwelling, and inflammation. 
RHINO (s.) the cant name tor ready money 

A any ſpecies 85 


Us ov Fepter or axis, l 


* 
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REVOLVING CG S.) cgnfideriog thoroughly, 


| REVOLU'T:ON (S.) 4 turning or rolling 
honour, and imports his having ravithed a | 


ing away, a forcing 


or troubled with rheum ; alſo belonging to 


2 


2 
* 


\ 


RIC 
RHINO'CEROS wild Indian beaft, 
v0 xn arcs 9. and his fin full 


of wrinkles like aft elephant, which is ſcarce 
penetrable wich a ſword. 


- RHOMBOTDAL (A.) pertaining or belonging 


to the figure called a rhomboides. 

RHOMBOTDES (S.) a geometrical four · fided 

| figure, whoſe ſides and angles alſo are une- 

qual, yet ſo that the two oppoſite fides and 
angles are equal, being a figure between a 
rhombus and a parallelogram, taking from 
the one a proportion of angles, and from the 
other a correſpondence of fideg. 

RHO'MBUS (S.) with the Surgeons, is a ſort 
of bandage ; and in Geometry, it is a four- 
ſided figure, whoſe ſides are equal and parallel, 
but the angles unequal, the two oppoſite ones 
being acute, the other two 

RHYMES (S.) the fimilitude of found in 
the ending of words, being like the uniſons 
of different inſtruments ; this way of chime- 
ing or writing is uſed only in poetical per- 


formances, and ſome of the beſt of thoſe} 


are wrote blank, or with proſe endings, 
| though the meaſures of the verſe is exactly 
obſerved. 
RHU MBS, RUMBS, or ROMBS (S,) are 


certain heliſpherica! or ſpiral lines upon 2 


globe; but in a plain and Mercator's charts 


they are repreſented by fraight lines ; they 
irom the point where we ſtand, and twire | 


or wind about the globe of the earth till 
they come to the pole and loſe themſelyes ; 
they repreſent the 32 winds, or points of 
the mariners compaſs, and their uſe is to 
ſhew the bearing of any two places from 


one another, that is to ſay, upon what point 
of the compaſs any thore or lies from 
nother, 


a X 
RYAL (S.) a piece of foreign gold coin, worth 
about 10 ſhillings fterling ; alſo a filver coin 
of ſmall value. x 
RI'BALDRY (s.) debauchery ; filthy, naſty, 
obſcene talk. 
RI'BBAND or RIBBON (S.) ornamental, 
natrow filk, wove on ſe to wear round 
- womens heads, or tie their „ &c. 
RIBS (S.) thoſe fide-bones that come from 
the back - bone forward, and from the cheſt 
or ſtomach, &c. and on Sbip-board, they 
are _ fide-timbers commonly called fut- 
RICE (S.) an Indian corn or grain, of a ſmall 
| fize, and white colour. | 
RICH (A.) poſſeſſed of much wealth, extraor- 
dinary good and valuable, as ground that will 
yield or bear plenty of corn, &. 
RVYCHES (S.) wealth of any fort or kind, 
28 an abundance of money, corn, ſheep, 
- oxen, or or any other fart of valuable mer- 
chandige. * h 
RI'CHMOND (s.) in the Vortb-Riding of 
Yorkſpire, and dioceſe of Cheſter, is a large 
borough and corporate town, well built, ge- 
de nen by e wall abi Gy 


* RIDGLING 


» * Ch 


| Me, and inhabited by gentry as well ax 
tradeſmen ; it has tony &. omar ai ond 

two members to parliament ; here a very 

conſiderable manufacture of woollen ſtock- 
ings, caps, Kc. js carried on, and are al 
| brought in from all the neighbouring coun- 
ties 3 it is byilt on the river Swale, whoſe 
ſtream is very rapid, over which is a god 
ſtone · bridge 3 the market-place is very ſpaci. 

ous, and the ſtreets neat and handſome; it i 

governed by a mayor, recorder, 12 aldermen, 

&c. its market on Saturday is, weekly, very 

| conſiderable, both for goods and proviſions ; 
diſtant from Londen 175 computed, and 207 
meaſured miles. . & 

RI'CHMOND (S.) in $i , was formerly 
the ſeat of ſeveral of the kings of England, 
but much negleRed till within theſefew years, 
when the prince of Wales, now king George 

II. and his conſort, taking a liking to it, 
vaſtly improved its natural beauty, and there. 
by occaſioned a great reſort of nobility and 
gentry in and near the place ; it ig about 12 
miles diſtant — PS of toy 

RICK (S.) a ſtock or or 
— — unthreſhed, &e. | Ny 

RI'CKETS (S.) « diſtemper affecting the joints 

of the diſeaſed, eſpecially children. 

RICKMANSWORTH (S.) in Herefordſbire, 
a pretty conſiderable country town, which 
has « ſmall market weekly on Saturday; it 
is governed by two conſtables, and two head- 
boroughs ; it ſtands low, and is watered on 
all Gdes, which renders the meadows mcor- 
iſh, cold, and moſſy, and conſequently tei 
ther fruitfol, nor healthful 5 diſtant from 
London 20 computed miles. 

RID (V.) to clear away, or gain ground; ts 
doa great deal of buſineſs. 

RYDDANCE (S.) a getting clear of, x 
ſending away, a diſpatching of buſinek er- 
peditiouſſy. 

RTDDLE (V.) to ſhake or ſift any thing thro' 
a ſieve, &c. 

RIDDLE (S,) a fieve or ſtraining inſtrument; 
alſo a hard and difficult queſtion wapped up 
in obſcure terms, 

RIDE (V.) tv fit upon a horſe or in a coach, 
cart, &c. end ſo move from place to place ; 
and in the Sea- Phraſe, it is when a thip'san- 
chor holds her faſt, and prevents her being 
driven away with the wind or tide. 

RI'DERS (S.) thoſe that move from place to 
place on horſeback, in a coach, &c. alſolargs 
pieces of timber, ſome in the hold, and o- 
therg aloft, bolted on the other timbers, to 
firepgthen them, when the ſhip is but weak- 
ly built; alſo ridges of ſtone that run along 
the fide of a vein of ore. 

RIDGE (s.) the top of a houſe, or the lo 
line formed by the meeting of the tiles, xc. 
alto any edge or channel of ſtone or timber, 


&c. formeg by cutting away a part of the 


1 
0 RIN. 


amp ſpecies of beaſts that has but halt 


, 


temptible 


fooliſh, trifling, &c. 

RI'DINGS (S.) particular divifions of the conn 
ty of York, called the Eaſt, Weft, and North- 
Ridings. + 

RIDO'FTA (S.) a ball or entertainment of 
anging, dancing, inftrutnental mufick, &c. 

RIFE (A,) frequent, —— univerſal. 


rere © & & WES 


RIFLE (V.) to rob, firip, pillage, plunder, or 
violently take away from a perſon. | 
RI'F-RAF (S.) the meaneſt or worſt ſort of 

the people z the dregs, refuſe, or ſcum of any 


things d 
RIF n ſplit, or tear a ſunder by 


7 ST Ww 


violence. | 
RIG (V+) to fit, dreſs, or cloath with all man- 


m4 ner of neceſſaries, eſpecially ſpoken of fur- 
14 niſhing a ſhip with ropes. 
To rig about, to jump, ſkip, or play the 
m, wanton, to ramp, to be friſky, &c. 
RIGADOO'NN (S.) 2 French dance performed 
wt by a man and woman in figures. 
RI'GGING (s.) all the ropes belonging to a 
10 ſhip, eſpecially the maſt and yard; alto any 
ich fort of eloathintz, furniture, or apparel, is 
- it ſomerimes ſo called. 
ad RIGHT (A.) ſometimes means ſtraight or 


even along, without inclining or bending one 
way or other ; alſo that which is juſt, fit to 
be done; or equitable, | 

RIGHT (S.) in Lato, is the title to, or pri- 
vilege in any thing. | 

RI'GHTEOUS (A.) jufl, equitable, true, pi- 
ous, holy, religious. 

py RIGHTFUL (A.) kwful.” 

dts RIGID (A.) ſeyere, exact, ſtrict, auſtere, a 

cloſe obſerver of rule or diſcipline, &c. 
bro RI'GOR or RYGOUR (S.) ſeverity, ſtiffneſs, 


ſha;pneſs, coldneſs, &c, 
ent; WY 1 GOROUS (A.) over raſh, or ſevere, very 
* tart or exact, & c. 
RILL (S.) a ſmall ſtream of running water, 4 
ach, little brook or rivulet. 
ace ; RILLY (A.) full of running waters, ſtreams, | 
115. brooks, or r,yulets, / 


being NIN (S.) che extream border or edge of drink- 
ing veſſels, Ke. . 

ce to e (S.) a thick miſt, or ſmall ſhower, 

large — diſſolves gradually by the heat of the 
un. 


RI'MMON (s.) an idol worſhipped in Damaſ- 
Us; by tome it is ſuppoſed to be the Sun, 


along others Saturn, and others Venus. 

1 (A.) miſty, wet, hazy, foggy, comp, 
e long _ hy 
6, &. IND (S.) the outward ſkin of bolt. 


trees, &c, that is; or. ma 
pulled of. q F 


SIND (S.) to pare off pull off the oatword 
dark, peel, or ſkin of trees, or fruit. 


be, pared or 


lc. | | 
FICULE (V.) to make game of, to render 

, con &c. ; 

RIDICULOUS. (A.) impertinent, filly, idle, | 


RIO 


Apel N or RIDGEL (S.) the male of RING (S.) ah ornament of gold, fleet; K. 


uently worn on the finger, and made in 4 
circular form, and therefor the handles or 
lifting pieces of cannot, anchors, &c. are u- 
ſua ly called rings, they being as ſo many 
links of a chain z anciently they had a ſeal of 

ſignet engraved on them to ſeal writings, &c. 
' and are fo uſed by ſome to this day; the 
wearing of rings is vety ancient, as appeats 
by Geneſls xxviii. 18. and ſeveral other plates, 
as a token of great reſpect j Pharaoh gave 
Jeſepb his ring from off his finger; the Fewt 
were ſo fond of them, that the women wore 
them in their ears and noſes ; they wete the 
enſigns of authority in princes and great 
men; hiftory aſcribes extraordinary effects to 
certain magical rings, upon which ſuperſti- 
tious and magical tgures were engraved or 
carved, &c. and which were worn by the 
deluded to preſerve them againſt accidents of 
all kinds; rings are now uſually put upon 
the woman's fourth finger at marriage; but 
the firſt uſe in this nation was at the eſpouſals 
or contract before matriage. 

RING (V.) to cauſe belis to ſound muſically, 
by an alternate pu ling the = ſtrik ing 
the clappers againſt the fides 3 alſo to make 


noiſe, | 
RING-BOETS (s.) in a Ship, are thoſe iron 
p ns that are aſcd to bring the timbers to. 
RI'NG-DOVE(S.) a pai ticular ſpecies of thoſe 
fowls that has a circ:e or ring of various cos 
loured teathers round its neck. | 
RING-LEA'DER (S.) one that is the begin- 
ner, promoter, or leader of a mob, riot, tu- 
mule, Ec. : R 
RING OF SATURN (S.) a folid circular 
arch and 2, like the horizon of an arti- 
ficia / globe, which ſurrounds that planet, but 
no where touches it. 
RING-STREA'KED (A.) cattle that have 


rent colour from the reſt. 

RYNGWOOD (s.) in Hangfbire, a long 
town, whoſ: houſes are thatch'd 5 it has 
a great - market weekly on Wedneſday ; di- 


meaſur2d miles. 

Ri'NG-WORM (S.) a cutaneous diſtempet 
that riſes in an innumerable quantity of ſmall 
puſtles, and ſpreads itſelf till it ſurrounds the 
part aſtected; it not timely ſtopped, by waſh 
ing with ink or copperas water, &c, 

RINSE (V.) to waih «vt the ſoap; &c. from 
cloaths, linzy, &c. by drenching them well 
in clean water. | 

RYOT (S.) all manner of exceſs ih eating and 
drinking, debanchery, tumult, reveiling, &c« 
in Law, itis doing ſomething by a mob, or 
tumultuous affembly, contrary to the peace 
and property of the ſubject, ſuch as puliing 
down of houſes, afiaulting perſons, c. that 
tefule to on with them. 


KO 


LING 


47 32 


or cauſe any hollow veſſel to ſound ur made 


round fiteaks on the hair or ſkiny of a diffe- | 


ſtant from London 77 compiited; and 97 


— * 2 at. 


« 


| R IT 
RIOT (V.) to aſſemble unlawfully together, 


Arink, 'zevel, whore, &. 
RYOTOVUS (A-)torbMent, unruly, lewd, ex- 
travagant, debauched, &c. 


RIP (V.) to cut up the ſtitches, ſeames, or ſew - 


of garments; to pull off the tiles from | 


the top of coverings of houſes, &c. 
RIPE (A.) any thing grown to maturity or fit 


"je, &c. | 
RIPEN (V.) to bring a fore to a head, in 
order to lance and let out the purulent 
matter; to make fruit, corn, &c. fit for 
uſe, &c. 
RIPENESS (S.) maturity, fitneſs for uſe, 
&c, | 
RT'PLEY (S.) in the W:f- Riding of Yorkſhire, 
is a town of one ſtreet, three furlongs in 
length, ſeated on the river Nyd, over which 
it has a bridge; the market is weekly on 
Friday ; diftant from London 152 computed, 
and 184 meaſured miles. * 
RI'PPLE (V.) to glide or move along gently 
or ſlowly, like the ſurface of the water 
where the deſcent is ſmall; alſo to rub off 
the ſeed veſſels in flax, &c. W 
RYPPON (S.) in the- Riding of Yorkſhire, 
is an ancient and large corporate - town, and is 
"" at preſent a very neat, pleaſant, and well- 
. built town, being agreeably ſituated between 
© twofivers, on a rifing ground; but What 
- penders it moſt noted, is its market-place, 
which is the fineſt and moſt beautiful ſquare 
of its kindin England ; it is governed by a 
© mayor, aldermen, &c. and ſends two mem- 
bers toparliament ; its market is very conſi- 
derable weekly on Thurſday ; diftant from 
1 158 computed, and 190 meaſured 
miles. 
RI SBOROUOGH (S.) in Baclisgbamſbire, a 
ſmall town, 1 on — whole 
market is weekly on Saturday z diftant 
_—— 29 computed, and 34 meaſured 
Miles. 1 


RISE (V.) to aſcend or go upwards, to get up 


or ont of bed, to ſpring or come out of the 


ground, &c. 
RISE (S.) the origin, beginning, ſpring, or cauſe 
of any thing; alſo the advancement or preſer · 
ment of a perſon from a lower to a higher 
place or ſtation, 
* RISIBLE r a pro- 
perty enjoyed only by the human ſpecies. 
RTSIBLENESS or RISIBVLITY (s.) the fa- 
culty of laughing. | | 
RISK or RISQUE (V.) to hazard, venture, 
or run the chance of any thing. 
RISK or RISQUE (S.) the dariger, hazard, or 
chance, whether a thing ſucceeds or not. | 
RITES (S.) the method, order, or rule to be 
_ obſerved in the ſolemn performance of any 
religious affair, 
RITUAL (S.) a ſervice-bonk, containing di- 
._  keQuonit or the ſolemn performing divine fer- 


* 


| 


[| ve" 
and break the peace, &t to fing, rant, roar, |. 


for uſe ; alſo s proper time to execute a pro- | 


ö 


ws ef 0 
ROB 

ö n any occaſion, according to 

bee e ee of ſome particular plc 

church. 


RI'VAL (S.) one that is contending with ay. 
other for an eſtate or place q but eſpecially 2p. 
plied to two or more perſons that are in ce 
with one and the ſame perſon, either men 
or woman, = 

RIVER (S.) a large ſlow or fiream of freh 
water, that comes from ſome ſource or ſpring 
within the land, and generally empties ir{clf 
into the ſea. | 

RI'VET (V.) to faſten any thing very firmly, 
eſpecially ſpoken of hammering or beating the 
end of a bolt or iron pia flat and broad that 
goes through any thing, and thereby prevent - 
ing its coming or being drawn out again. 

RI'VET (S.] an iron pin, bolt, &c. uſed to 
put into hoops, or any thing that is not key - 
ed, and to keep it fait has the i mall end, or 
that where the head is not, blunted, or beit 
down like another head. . 

RI'VULET (S.) a ſmall ſtream or current 
of freſh water 3 a little river. 

RIX-DQ'LLAR (S.) a Germans ſilver coin, 
worth about 4s. 6d. 275 

ROACH (S.) a firm; fleſhed water fiſl, 
that is very ſcaly. 

ROAD (S.) the common highway, or place 
for tra to paſs and repaſs with carriages, 
horſes, and on foot; and in the Sea-Lar- 

age, is ——— — for ſhips to anchor 
, when they wait for winds, or tides, either 
to carry them out, or bring them in. 

ROAM (V.) to wander up and down fron 
place to place, without any ſettled intention 
or real buſineſs to fix at any. 

ROA MER (S.) one that wanders, ſtraggle, 
or rambles about. 

ROAN (S.) a colour for horſes, a bay, black, 

or ſotrel, intermixed with white or gre 

hairs ; alſo the name ofa city in France, ihe 
capital of Normandy, one of the richeſt and 

moſt populous in the kingdom, being a 

archbithop's ſee, and has a parliament. 

ROAR (V.) to cry out vehemently, to mak? 
a great noiſe, 

ROA'RING (S.) the crying out aloud, « 
making a noiſe like a troubled ſea, a diſtur- 
ed lion, &c. 

ROAST (V.) to dreſs meat before the fire i 
turning round continually, that all the pam 

may alternately be equally applied to the fir 
alſo to rally, chide, rebuke, expoſe, or ſhame 

| a perſon, by declaring his folly and wek- 
neſs openly or publickly. 

ROB (V.) to plunder or take any thing 2 
from another by violence, 
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ROC 
1B (8.) in Pharmacy, is the juice of fruit 
N and thoroughly ned, till it 
comes 9 roper con ence. 
oO BRERY. (S:) am act of violence, or theft, 
whereby one 'or more perſons take away the 
of - another privately, or by open 


BINS (S.) ſmall ropes recived or put thro' 
9 — of a ſail under the head-ropes, 
which ſerve to make faſt or tie the ſails to the 


ards, 

ROBE (S.) any long gown or garment that | 
covers the whole body. | 

ROBU'ST (A.) ſtrong, hearty, ſtout, able 
to go much labour and fatigue. 

ROCH-A'LLUM (S.) a 3 ſalt of a very 

ringent or binding quality. 

10 CHDALE (S.) in Lancaſhire, ſeated in a 
vale up the river Roche, is a good town, 
that has a large market weekly on Tueſday ; 
diſtant from London 145 computed, and 175 
meaſured miles. 

RO CHEST ER (S.) in Kent, is à very antient 
city, ſituate" on the eaſt-fide of the Medevay, 
in a valley- encompaſſed with that river on 
the weſt, over which it has a magnificent 
bridge, and with a weak wall and marſh on 
the other fide ; it hath undergone abundance 
of viciflitudes, according to the times, and 
has been lorig incorporated, and ſent two bur- 
geſſes to parliament ever fince ſuch ſummonſes 
have been uſed, viz. from 26 Edward IV. 
hk is an epiſcopal ſee, and governed by a 
mayor, 12 aldermen, a recorder, and 12 
common=council-men, and hath weekly two 
markets, viz, on Wedneſday and Friday ; it 
conſiſts principally of one. long ſtreet, built 
with handſome houſes ; diſtant from London 
27 computed, and 31 mea ſured miles. 

RO'CHET (S.) a furplice or lawn garment, 
worn by biſhops for diſtinction ſake; alſo; 
certain robes or mantles worn by the Eng- 
kifo peers fitting in parliament, at MF" 

mes. 


ti 

ROCK (S,) a large maſs of ſtone firmly rooted 
in the ground, which ſometimes ſhoots its 
head a great way above the ſurface ; in Scrip- 
ture it has vatious meanings, and frequently 
ben fies irength or defence. It 

ROCKET (s.) an artificial fire -- work, whoſe 

incipal property is to fly or mount a great 
height in the air, and uſed to give Is to 
armies, cities befieged, &c. and alſo for ſport 
in the evenings of publick days of rejoicing, 
ſuch as a king's birth-day, coronation, &c. 

RO'CKINGHAM (S.) in Northamptenſbire, is 
a ſmall town, that has a weekly market on 
Thurſday ; diſtant from London 65 computed, 
and 83 meaſured miles. 

RO'CKLY (S.) in ca ors; a ſmall village, 
noted for divers large ſtones like ſmall rocks, 
pitched up an end, from among which ſome- 
times guſh forth violent ſtreams of water, 
which the country folks eſteem the fore- 
runner of a dearth, and therefore call them 


bungers-born, or famiſs-rivers, 
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ROD (s.) ſometimes means the enſign of 


or authority, ſometitnes a meaſure for land- 
bricklayers work, &c. conſiſting of 16 Fee 
anda balf in length, and as much in breadth 
or 272 2 ſquare feet, | 
RODOMONTA'DO (S.) a noify and vain 
boaſting, bragging,, ce. 
ROE (S.) a ſpecies of deer. ' $$ 
ROES or ROWS (S.) the milt of fiſhes, by 


ſome imagi 


agined to be the ſperm or ſeed. / 


ROGA'TION (S.) an aſking, begging, ot 


praying, from whence the week immedia 


preceding & bitſunday, is called, in the Church 


Language, Rogation-Werek, becauſe antiently 
the dene and people _ to malce extracr- 

dinary prayets and proceſſions about their ſe- 
veral — or diſtrits, for the fruits of the 
earth, &c. and alſo as a devout pteparation for 
Holy Thiutſday, or that day on which Chrift's 
aſcent into heaven was celebrated. 

ROGUE (S.) a vile or naughty fellow, a com- 
mon cheat, &c. in the Canting Language, ic 
is the fourth order of villains, though it be a 
common name to them all, yet they divide 
themſelves into ſeveral orders or clafles, and 
if one be in priſon, the reſt ſupply him with 
neceſſaries, for which reaſon they ſeldorm be- 
tray the others, being thereto obligated by 
oath, which they keep inviolably ; they have 
their ſeveral wenches and places of meeting, 
where they laviſhly fpend what they have 
unlawfully got, and wallow in all manner of 
debauchery ; their company is dangerous, 
their lives deteſtable, and their ends miſe- 
rable. 

RO'GUERY (s.) any fort of villaiay or 
knavery ; alſo any arch drollery, or merry 

" waggery or raillery. * 

RO'GUISH ( A.) inclined to be wicked, 

knaviſh, or villainous ; alſo unlucky, ach, 


waggiſh, &c. 
| ROLL (S.) ſometimes means a lift or ca 


talogue 

of names; ſometimes a Quantity of 60 Rinn 

of parchment folded one over another in the 

form of a cylinder; alſo the timbers of a 

1 printing-preſs are called rolls, 
C 71 


ROLL (V.) to lay a thing flat or ſmooth with 
a ſtone, &c. alſo to turn or puſh any round 
thing over and over. 

ROLLER (S.) a long bandage to ſwathe 
children in; alſo a round piece of wood, &c. 
to lay under any heavy or great weight of 
ſtone, iron, or timber, in order to move it 
from one place to another ; alſo the cylindri- 
cal inftruments made cf wood or ftone, to 


make the walks in a garden hard and ſmooth, 
&c. 


RO LLING- PRESS (S.) an inſtrument con- 
trived to print or make impreſſions upon Pa- 
per, filk, &c. of pictures, writings, &c. 


that is engraved upon copper, filver, pewter , 


or braſs plates, &c. 
ROLES (S.) the houſe, office, or place in 


| Charcery-Lane, London, where the records of 
chancery 


2 


ROM 

chantery ate kept, which originally was 
built for the entertainment of converted Few: 

by king Henry III. but they abuſing this act 
of hoſpitality, by their extraordinary irregu- 

\ larities, king Edward III. aboliſhed it, and 

_ uppropriated it, to the uſe it is now occupied 
ad 


Maſter of thi Rolls, he who has the charge 
of re and in abſence of the chan- 
cellor fits as judge- 9 — 
ROLLS OF PARLIAMENT (S.) the ma- 
nuſcript regiſters of the acts and proceedings 
of that court. 5 
ROMAN (A.) ſomething belonging to, like, 
br after the method or practices of the Ro- 
mam, or old inhabitants of L.. 
ROMA NCE (S.) a feigned ſtory, ſometimes 
wrote in proſe, _ Coming © perl and 
commonly v ubject o ot arms, 
Wherein * of enthuſtaſtical flights are 
introduced, which rengers the reading of them 
in general. prejudicial, by miſpending of time, 
and giving an ill rinfture of the imagination, 
and ſtuffing the memory with rubbiſh, paint - 
good qualities out of character and giving 
e images of Life, and thereby teaching 
to be indiſcreet in friendſhip, 
_ Jove and other paſſions, and thereby pot 
only vex and diſappoint their parents and 
. guardians, but frequen bring upon them-| 
© ſelves misfortunes not to be recovered all their 
life-time, | 


/ ROMANCE (V.) to trifle and talk beyond 


the truth, to tell lies, e. 


© ROMA'NCER (s.) a teller of lies, an inven-|. 


EET on profeſſes the opi 

+} one * opi- 

"Re ind abets the practices of the church 
of Rome. 


RO'MANS (S.) the inhabitants of the city of | 


Rome ; but generally this means thoſe that 
_ frfſt inhabited it, and formed and made that 
great people, who conquered ſo much of the 


nown world, who at firſt ſeemed to have a 


> genius more for commanding and warlike af- 
Ta chan for cueaing of ences purely 
. tive, and good literature, in . = 
they made but a mean appearance, 
+. extending their dominions, they learned phi- 
loſophy, &c. of the Greeks ; their greateſt 
_. purity of language, &c. is almoſt confined to 
two ages or centuries, the one the laſt of the 
republick., and the other the firſt of the 
monarchy, and chiefly in the reigns of 
Ceſar and Auguſtus ; within this interval, all 
thoſe authors that the ſchools call claſſicks, 
wrote and red, of which we have little 
left but a few poets and hiſtorians, none of 
_ the philoſophers and orators but Cicero; the 
Romans bad almoſt no inclination for the ma · 
thematicks, and few of their writers have 


\ ſucceeded therein. | 
ROMANTICK (A.) mad, frenfical, filly, 


* 
. 


: 


NO © 
RO'ME-SCOTT or PE'TER-PENCE 
was a yearly acknowledgment of one 6 
paid out of every family to the biſhop of 
TAE 
A.) ſomething that belongs to, 
p atter the manner of people or religion of 
ome, 


commonly News Romney, upon accoun 
cf the ſa's retiring about a 1 
from the place where it uſually flowed to be- 
tore, and thereby rendering . old port uſe- 
leſs, ſo that a new port and town was forced 
to be made and built, which is that now de- 
 ſcribing, and which is one of the Cingue. 


Forts, and has been endowed by ſundry princes 


with, very large privileges, though now much 
reduced 3 for till 15 Edward I. ann, 1287, 
it was very populous, and had five churches, 
but by the breaking in of the fea at that 
time, a great tract of land was overflowe, 
many people and great numbers of cattl« 
were drowned, the haven ſpoiled, and the 
. courſe of the river Rother turned; this dif. 
aſter ſo hurt the place, that at preſent it is 
but indifferently peopled, though it is ſeated 
on a high hill of grayel and ſand, and haz 
good market for provifions weekly on Satur- 
day; it returis two members to parliament | 
dittant from London 61 computed, and 72 

- meaſured miles. | 

O'NDEAU or KOUND-O' (8.) in a, 
is a common name to all thoſe airs or tunes 
that end with the firſt part or ftrain, for 
which purpoſe they are marked with the 
words Da. Capo, or letters D, C. ſignifying 
that the firſt part muſt be begun or playel 

over again, 

ROOD (S.) a meaſure of length containing 40 
poles, or 220 yards z and in Land Meaſure, 
is a quantity of land 40 poles long, and one 
broad, and ſo conſequently containing 40 
ſquare A or poles, which is the fourth 
part of an acre ; antiently it meant alſo 
croſs, from whence the feſtival called Hey 

road Day took its name, which is the ſame 
with the feaſt of the Holy-Crofs. 

ROO'D-LOFT (s.) 4 ſhrine upon which « 

crucifix was formerly uſed to be put or placed. 

ROOF (s.) che top or upper part of a houſe dr 

other build: 

ROOF -TREES 8.) in a Ship, are thoſe 

timbers made of light wood, that go from 

the haif-deck to the fore - caſlle, and bear up 
us gratings and ledges whereon the netting 
ie, &Cc. | 

ROOK (S.) a fort of crow alſo a cheat of 

common ſharper. 

ROOK (V.) to cheat a perſon by any pretenct 
whatever; alſo to win his money at gaming 
by falſe cards, dice, &c. ' 

ROO'KERY (S.) a place full of high trees, 

where rooks chuſe to build their neſls, and 

ordinarily haunt or reſort to, 
N n ROOM 


idle, trifling, belonging to, or ſayouring of a 


RO MNEV or RU'MNEY (S.) in Kent, 


es hd ond 
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' after the manner of fowls or birds. 
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ROOM { $.) ſometimes means a particular 
chamber or divifion in a houſe 3 and ſome- 
times univerſally a ſpace ſufficient to act or do 
any thing in. | 

ROO'MY (A.) a houſe or other place that is 

in ſpace, or that is long and wide. 

ROOST (V.) to go to reſt, or ſleep in a place 


ROOST (5.) a flick, or reſſint- place for birds to 
9 7 ) tha of plant th 
QOOT (S.) that part of a tree or that 

a 10 extends itſelf in the ground down- 
wards, whereby the tree or plant receives 


nouriſhment, and by means whereof it grows, | 


thrives, and comes to maturity ; alſo the 
ſource, ſpring, or beginning ; and in Marbe- 


maticks, itis-that number or quantity which | 


being multiplied or involved into itſelf, pro- 
duces another quantity called the ſecond-pow - 
er, or ſquare thereof ; in Grammar, it is an 
original, &c. word from whence many others 
are derived, &e. 

ROPE (S.) any cord or matter twiſted together 
in ſtrands or threads. 

ROPE (V.) to grow thick as ſome liquors 
do, which renders it of ſuch à conſiſtence, 
that the matter will pull out like warm 


war, &c. 

RO'PE-YARN (S.) the yarn or matter of any 

untwifted, 

RO PV (A.) ſlimy, clammy, &c. 

RO'RID (A.) dewy, moiſt, wettiſh, damp, 
humid, &c. 

RO'SARY (S.) an office in the Church of 
Rome, made up of five or fifteen tens of 
beads, each ten beginning with Pater. nofter , 
to direct them to ſay ſo many Ave-Marias, 


in honour of the Virgin Mary; this number 


of Ave-Marias is faid in commemoration 
of the five joyful, the five afflicting, and the 
hve glorious myſteries communicated to the 
Virgin ; the five joyful myfteries are the an- 
nunciation, her viſitation of Eliæabetb, the 
birth of our Saviour, the purification, and 
Chriſt's diſputing with the doctors in the 
temple ; the five affliting myſteries are our 
Saviour's agony ia the garden, his ſcourging, 
his being crowned with thorns, his being op- 
preſſed with the weight of the croſs, and 
his crucifixion 3 the five glorious myfteries 
are, the reſarreGtion of our Saviour, his 
aſcenſion, the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, 
his glorificatioh in heaven, and her own aſ- 
ſomption 5 but how the bare repetition of an 
Ave- Maria will effect all this to an ignorant 
devotee, let them anſwer that know. * 

ROSCO'MMON (s.) a town, the chief in the 
county of Roſcommor, in the province ot 
Connaught, ſends two members to parliament 
and ſtands 75 miles W by N of Dublin. 

ROS REA, a town in the county of Tippe- 
rary, and province of Munſter, 62 miles 
WS W of Dublin. 

ROSE (s.) the name of a woman; alſo of a 


R OT 
Under the Roſe, privately - ſeetetly, that 
not to be ly ſpoken or divulged. 

RO'SELAND (S.) in Cornwall, near Falmouth. 
Haven, is a diſtrict of very fertile grocnd, 
containing ſeveral pariſhes where great flocks 
of ſheep are fed, 

RO'SE-MARY (S.) a fragrant plant uſed at 
burials, and to burn in any place that has an 
ill frent, 

ROSICRU'CIANS (8.) a ſect of men, called 
alſo the Inligbrened, the Immortal, and Invi- 
ſible, that appeared in in the be- 
ginning of the 17th century. Thoſe who 
are admitted, called the brethren, ſwear fide- 
delity, promiſe ſecreſy,write bijeroglyphically ; 
and oblige themſelves to obſerve the laws of 
the ſociety, which propoſes the re- eſtabliſſiing 
of all diſciplines and ſciences, eſpecially phy- 
fick, which according to them is not under- 
ſtood, and but ill practiſed 3 they boaſt of 
excellent ſecrets, and particularly the philo- 
ſopher's ſtone ; they affirm that the ancient 
philoſophers of Egypt, the Chaldeans, Magi 
of Perſia, and Gymnoſophiſis of the Indies, 
taught the ſame doctrine with themſelves. 

RO'SIN (S.) the ſame with rein, which ſee. 

RO'SLAND (S.) land covered with heath or 

ling; alſo mooriſh, ground. 

ROSS (S.) a free borough town, in Hereford- 

Hire, whoſe market is weekly very large on 

Thurſday, both for cattle and all ſorts of provi- 

fions 3 it is a handſome · built town, confiſti 

of two ſtreets, each half a mile long, tha 

croſs one another in the middle, containing 

about 300 houſes z diſtant from Londen 91 

computed, and 117 meaſured miles. Allo, 

a town in the county of Cork, and proving of 

Munſter, » biſheyrick united to Cort, 146 

miles 8S W of Du6lin, a 

RO STRA vulgarly RO'STRUM (S.] in the 

old Roman O Economy, was the place of com- 

mon- pleas at Rome, where a pulpit was e- 

rected, ornamented with the 1 or fore 

fronts of the ſhips of the Antiates,, whom 
they had overcome; from this place they 

pronounced the publick orations to the 3 
e, from whence any pulpit or place for a 

publick pleader, preacher,' &c. is called by 

this name. 

RO'SY (A.)] full of or like to roſes ; alſa 

ſpoken of perſons, whoſe ſpirits are much 

raiſed, and their faces look very red, either 
with the heat of the fire, or the effect of 

ſtrong liquor, &c. 8 

ROT (S.) a diſtemper that affects ſheep, and 

is contagious, ſpreading itſelf through the 

whole flock, and frequently kills abundance. 

ROT (V.) to decay, periſh, putrify, or con · 

ſume away. 

RO'TA (S.) the Latin name for a wheel; alſo 

a court or juriſdiction at Rome, compoſed of 

twelve prelates, who judge by appeal all mat- 

ters eccleſiaftical and civil ariſing between the 
clergy : They are called the auditors of the 


plealanr-ſmelling ſummer flower. | 


reta , this court is compoſed of perſons ot di- 
# Y . ” l vers 


4 ** 


night, to bring them before the magiſtrate 


; RUB 
ven nations, whereof there are eight ra- next morning ; and in a Ship, jt js the C 
Lags, vis. three Romans, one Tuſcan, one] permoſt room or cabbin in the ſtern wheat, tl 
Milaneſe, one Polonian, one Ferrareſe, and maſter lies, b 
one Venetian ; one Frenchman ; two Spa- RO UND- TOP (S.) a floor or frame of board, in 
niardi ; and one German; they have great] laid upon the croſs trees near the head of , m 
priviledges, and wear a violet-eoloured robe, ſhip's maſt for the men to ſtand upon to fu! to 
and a band of the ſame colour about their} and looſe the fails, &c. RU 
hats. | ROUSE or ROUZE (V.) to awake, call © ſp 
ROTATION (S.) an orderly and regular cauſe toget up ; to ſpur, excite, or forward di 
moving round, or ſucceſſion. alſo to fore warn ; the Hunting, the raifing ot in 
RO'T-GUT (S.) very ſmall beer, or popr, or- farting of a beaſt out of his den into the RU? 
dinary, ſour liquor. chace, &c. cot 
RO'THERHAM (S.) in the V- Riding off ROUT (V.) to make a great noiſe and buſtle, m. 
Yorkſhire, ſeated on the river Don, over] to examine or thoroughly ſearch into ot auſe 
which it has a ſtately ſtone- bridge ; it is a} among cloaths, &c. alſo to dig or turn up RU. 
Handſome, neat town, whoſe ſes ate] the ground in a garden ; alſo to turn or force of 
built generally of ſtone ; it has a great market] troubleſome perſons out of a houſe, com- 8⁰⁰⁵ 
weekly on Monday, for corn, cattle and] pany, haunt, &c. alſo to beat or overthroy . dia 
proviſions ; diſtant from London 117 com- an army. RUC 
„ and 141 meaſured miles. RQUT (S.) a great noiſe, buſtle, complaint, mo 
RO'THWELL (S.) in Northamptonſbire, is a] enquiry, or ſearch after any thing; alÞ 1 fery 
pretty good town, whoſe market is weekly] mob, riot, or public diſturbance ; in Tr4- win 
on Monday ; diſtant from Londen 58 compu-| welling, it is the way or courſe that is laid whi 
ted, and 6g meaſured miles... | down or taken by an army or private perſons RU 
RO'T TEN (A.) decayed, periſhed, corrupted, | togo to a place . 5 tim 
ſpoiled 3 alſo when ſpoken of mold, horſe- | ROW (S.) a rank or orderly range of building, four 
dung, &c. for gardens, it means fitted for men or things. to 1 
the pu of enriching the ground, &c. ROW (V.) to carry or convey a pevſon in t » gud, 
ROTU'NDITY (S.) roundnefs. | boat, ſhip, Kc. upon the water with the * 
ROVE (V.) to wander or move about help of oars. UD. 
_ Place to place in a rambling, unſettled, un- RO WEL. (S.) the ſharp points or prick ks d chal 
determined manner. } a ſpur; and in Surgery, it is an illue mak RU'DI 
ROVER (S.) a wanderer or rambler, an un- in the neck by opening the fleſh, and drawing 1 25 
ſertled perſon that ia continually going from] a ſkain of filk or thread, &c. through the UDE 
place to place, nape of the neck ; alſo an iſſue madein a ; an 
ROUGH (A.) uneven, unpoliſhed, harſh,} horſes's belly; alſo a ſmall round ſtick u 'Di 
| by rude, boiſterous, untaught. hang a long towel on to wipe perſew : _ 
" ROUNCEVAL PEASE (S.) a large, rich] hands, &c. 'DI 
ſort of green peaſe. | RO'WER (s.) one who forces u boat alny 1 2 
ROUND (A.) any thing circular, that is flat, u water with an oar or . E 
or „that is ſolid, [ROYAL (A.) kingly, of or belonging to: Veg 
ROUND (S.) a ring or circle; alſo a going] king or queen. 1 
_ through or about a diviſion as a watchmanſ ROVY ALIS T (S.) one who eſpouſes the h. iK 
in the night, an exciſe officer, a conſta - tereſt or party of a king or queen againf the 

ble, c. populace, or ſubjects that rebel, &c. A. 
ROUND (v.) to file, ſaw, or cut off the] ROY'ALNESS or ROY'ALTY (s.) the n. F ( 
edges or corners of any thing to make it} ture or condition of things belonging m il 
round and ſmooth, king or queen, ſuch as their digvity, pre RUFF 
To Round in the Car, to chide or rebuke a] gative, behaviour, c. hr ( 
perſon ſeverely. | ROY'STON (S.) upon the utmoſt northen pr 
ROUN DEL,RO'UNDELAY,orR border of Hertfordfotre, and part of the tom Playin 
S.) a ſong that begins and ends with the] is in Cambridgefire ; it is a good town and 18 
words, or a tune that begins and well inhabited, having a great corn mark! 4 — 
with the ſame ftrain. weekly on Wedneſday, at which time tber Rur =y 
RO'UND-HEADS (S.) a nick name ziven] is allo plenty of all ſorts of proviſions z difunt yp 
to thoſe of the parliament party in king] from Lenden 33 computed, and 38 meaſum — 
Charles T's time, who diſtinguiſed them-| miles. : allo t . 

_ ſelves by putting a round bowl or diſh upon] RUB (v.) to puth or ſcrub cloſely and (wilt by * 
heir heads, and cutting their hair by ches one thing upon another backwards and f. Url. 
brims or edges thereof, wards; at the game of bowls it meant d Fogg: 
RO UND. HOUSE (S.) a priſon in ar near the] incline inwards towards the jack. om 
where the conſtable and watehmen] RU'BRERS (S.) ſometimes qmeagy 3 1 RUG C. 

their guard in the night, and where] that rubs, cleans, or poliſhes any thing ;* 100 4 
ſecure perſons guilty of diſorders in the] ſometimes, inſtruments for that purp® cold — 


ſuch as large files ig take off ruſt or 15 
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RUG R UM 
fuous iron, or other matter about any }RU"GBY (s.) in Farwici/bire, a ſmall tor 
l LN | 
by the hatters, &c- alſo a common phraſe | market weekly on Neuf diſtan from 
in ſports, meaning that one of the parties] London ga computed; and 126 meaſured miles. 
muſt win two games out of three, or two |RU'GELY (S.) a handſome well - built tou n ii | 
- together«- Staffordſorre, finely, fituated near, the river 
RUBBISH { 8.) any ſort of goods that 40 Tem; yet its weekly market on Tueſday is 
a but ſmall ; diſtant from London 99 m puted; 
and 126 meaſured miles. 
ing, Ke. . RU GGED (A.) rough, ſhaggy, uneven alfs 
RU'BRICK. (S.) a rule or ditection put into a. robuſt, ſtrong-hearted, &c. „ = 
common- prayer book, to ſhew the order or | RUIN or RUINA'TION (S.) miſery; deftra- 7 
mantier bf its being uſed, c. which formerly] ion, ce. N 
_ uſed to be writop printed in red ink. [RUIN (V.) to iindoy ſpoil; waſte; defiroyy 
RU'BY (S.) a gem ordiaphanoug precious ſtone] overthrow, Kc. e 
of a ſcarlet colour, Which, when perfectly] RU IN ATE (V.) to lead or bring to miſery} 


god in its kind, is with equal value with a| want, or deſtru &c. Tk 
diamond. RU'INQUS (A.) dN going td miſery; 
RUCTA'TION (8.) a belching or depraved ing repairs; ready to & down, &c. 


motion of the flomach, occafioned by an ef-| RULE (V.) to govern, command; or gta 
ferveſcence there, whereby vapourt and Ker; allo to draw lines by the fide of any thing. 
windy matter is ſent out of the mouth; RULE (S.) a guide or direction whereby 
which is acid and Rinking, do any; ching; 4 ſtated maxim; or recei 


RU'DDER { $$ ) ann Shrpy is that pitce of | precepts”. >... .., 
timber that hangs at the ftern-poſt; having! RUM. ede Liquot diſtilled dr draw 
ſour, or five or fix irons called pintles faſtened | off from n 
to it, by-which it is hung or fa ſtened to the RU MBLE Itd make a noiſe like the roll 

» gudgeons of the ſtern · poſt, this is what go- ing of a large ball upon a hollow floor, Kc. 
yeras or bridles the ſhip. 4 RU'MFORD (S.) in Fer, is a great tho 

RU'DDLE (S.) red earth, commonly called red} rough-fare town, that has two large markets 
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calle. 7. weekly, viz. Tueſday for cattle, and Wed- 
RU'DDY (A.) red, or iticlining thereto; of a neſday for, corn 4 diſtant from - London 10 

lively briſk colour or dountenance. | computed; and 11. eaſured miles. 
RUDE (A.) unmanberiy, clowniſh; unpo- þ RU*MIA or RUMTLIA (S.) a goddeſs which 


, liſhed, ignorant, undecent, &c. I the Romans invoked to take care of their 
RU'DENESS. (S.) unmannerlinefs, clowniſn- ſucking children, called aftjently/ Num. 3 
. neſs, unpoliteneſs,/ ignorance, I - when they facrificed, 26 yhis godeſs, the 
RU'DIMENTS (S.) the firſt element br prin-| : offered only milk and water mixed with hs | 
ciples of arts and ſcienc : 8. ; # "i Ba. -- 
RUE (S.) a garden herb very uſeful in phy- | RU'MINANT (A.).chewing the rd. <A 
bk, ce. J ([RUMINATE (V.) to chew the cud ; topon- 
RUE (V.) to repent, mourn; or ſmart for any] der or think y and often upon à thitg 
, thing pat. I ot bußineſs, both paſt and to come - 
a the AU EFUL (A.).mpurnful, forrowful, grievous, | RU'MINA'TION. (s.) a chewing the cud, / 
troubleſome, xe. \ +| a return of that food but, of the : | 
0 RUFF (S.) an old-faſhioned double bafid quilted, | which, was taken ig too haſtily, 7. | 
TT or plaited up -like the top of womens: head<| RU'MMAGE (V.) ſometimes means to fe- 
clothes. — move goods from one place to another, in o- | 


wr (V.) in Falowy, is ben a liawk hits, der to ore them more. handlemeig and . 
then ber prey but. does not truſs it; and in Card- veniently ; and ſometimes means only the | 

town playing, it is trumping 4 card in order to] inſpecting and narrowly ſearching into pr 

mn and » win ita, ;, : 3 ON 3+ after any thipg, as goods in a ſhip's hold; | 
narke RU'FFIAN (S.) an aſſaſſim or bloody villain, | to ſee if there be no prohibited goods among | 
„ ther 2 murderer, ,&c. - them, &c; | 


| 
giſt RU'FFLE (V.) to lay in plaits or folds, to} RVM MER (S.) a particular ſort of dtinking- 
ealurd dom or ornament ſhirts, ſhifts, &c. ac the | - glaſs, large and braad-mouthed,” 
hands and necle with lace or very fine linen; | RUMNEY-MA'RSH ( 8, ) a ſpacions level; 
(with allo to diſorder or diſcompoſe a perſon's mind | fourteen miles long and eight broad, of the 
by ill news or bad uſage. . | richeſt paſture in Eng/anidy gained out 0 | 
cans Þ RU'FFLES G.) an ornamental addition to the | the ſes by little and little, but it is very un- 
arms of the ſhirts. or ſhifts of men and] healthy fur people to live in, which gfca- 
beiin women. MA. 8 nr ſions it to be but thinly inhabited; though it 
ns e (5-) a warm woollen covertid for a bed z it is Largely privileged and incorporated by the | 
dare 2 a ſhaggy fort of great-cont to wear in| name of the bailiff, twenty-four jurats, and 
r lug 601d and wet weather, | cammonalty of 2. who — 


R UN 


bold a court from three weeks to three 


weeks, in which they can hold plea for all 
eniſes and actions real-and perſonal, 855 and 
criminal; can annually chooſe four Juſtices 
of the peace befides their bailiff, which, with 
many other privileges, was defigned as an en- 
 couragement for people to go and ſettle there, 
but the unhealthineſ⸗ — place is . 
great a diſcouragement for many to ſtay 
there; though all ſorts of eattle thrive and 
fatten there very ſoon. 
"RV'MOVR (S.) a report, fans, es colninens 
talk of any thing, as the death of a prince, 
the defeat of an army, Ke. 


b (V.] to relate, tell, or ſpread 
| abroad, to or put into common fame 
or talk. 


NUM (s) that part of the hirider part of 
any creature next adjoining to the tail. 
-RU*MPLE (V.) to diſpleaſe, diſorder, vex or 

teaze 3 alſo to tumble, naps or Pee: out of 
order filk, ſtuff, &c. 
-RU'MSEY (S.) in Hampfoie, a large ident 
corporate town ſeated a good river, and 
much inhabited by cler — it is governed 
by a mayor, recorder, 9 
1 Else bees, and has à good market 
weekly on Saturday; diſtant from London 30 
Tomputed, and 79 meaſured - miles. | 
nN (V.) to move or go very ſwiſtly from 
place to place; either on land or water. | 
+ Run of @ Ship, is that part that goes un- 
der water, and which 2 diminiſhes 
—— the floor-timbers come to the 


ſtern poſt, 
c RUNAGATE or RUNAWAY (S.) « dil 
ſenter, a rover, or wanderer, one that lea 
© a regular ſettlement for change Wr 
_ &c, 
RU'NDLE (S.) in Rwaldy, , is the figure or 
_ - + repreſentation of a round 
{RU*NDLET (s.) a a eaſe ee * 
to put ſpirituous liquors in, being of an wa 
certain gauge of quantity. 
— (S.) in a Ship, are the ground dm 
bers that lie athwart the keel, and form or| 
make the floor, 
"RU'NICK LANGUAGE (s.) that which is 
- now called the Sclawonick, being that 
the od Gothr, Danes, Cc. 
A NER (s.) ſometimes means the upper 
tone of a mill; ſometimes a perſon that has 


: --Qwaculty of going or moving very faſt ; | 


ſometimes one that is kept to get or carry 
intelligence, collect money, &c. ſometimes it 
means a day-book in a brewer's compting- 
* houſe; and ſometimes a rope on ſhip- board 
- | that ie part belonging to the garnet, &c. 
ree ved a block, &c. 
RU'NNING STA'TIONER (S.) a hawker 
er cryer of nee paper, &c. about the 


freets. 
RUNT (8. any thing that is very ſmall or 
low of ſtatire, eſpecially ſpoke of cows, 


and | that ſtands in a damp place. 


uſed} RUT (v.) to cry out, make a noiſe or ror u 


RUT 


or Scotland; when applied to other thing; 

they are commonly calied dwarfs. 

RU PRE (S.) an Eaft- - Indian coin of about 27 
pence ſterling in value. | 

RUPTURE (S.) a quarrelling or falling out 
among friends ; in Surgery, it is what is vul- 

gar ly called 'burftenneſs, or falling down ef 
the inteſtines cawl, ' &c. into the groin. 

RURAL (A.) ſomething relating or belonging 
to the country. 

RUSH (S.) a plant or tall graſs uſed for mary 
purpoſes, eſpecially for the weaving of mat; 
for floors, and the ſeats of chairs. 


RUSH (v.) to run in or upon ® perſon or plac 


in à haſty, rude manner 
RU'SHINESS (s.) a being fall of, or having 
a great many growing in a place. 
RU'SSET (S.) a dark brown colour, uſed for 
ordinary coarſe cloath to make countrymen 
cloaths of- 


RU'SSETIN (S.) a fine, juicy; pleaſant- taſtes 
apple with a rind or ſkin, commonly one pat 
green, and the other of a mutet colour, 

RUST (V.) to ſpoil as bacon does, or to beco- 
vered with a red cruſt like unuſed poliſhed iraq 


RUST 8.) a canker or cruct that grows vga 
iron, &c, alſo a rank, diſagreeable ſmell is 
bacon,” &c. 

RU'STICAL (A.) rude, clowniſh, unmanner- 
ly 3 alſo violent or forcing. 

RUSTYCITY or RU'STICALNESS (8) 
clowniſhneſs, fs, violentneſs, &, 

RU STICK (A.)-in'Archire#ute, is a fort d 

rough ſtrong building; more like the acciden- 

tal productions of nature, than the nice er 

exact methods of art, the ſtones being hackel 

or pecked in dents or boles; repreſenting tie 
waſhing away of water, &c. 

RU'STICK GODS (s.) among the Antien, 

were ſuch as were erg to preſide over 


— 
RU'STLING (S.) the maile of 4 horſe, &, 
among the | of a tree, br of den il. 


cloaths, armour, &c. 

RU'STY (A.) iron corroded vn PET 
1 a — colour by ſtanding expos d to tue 
weat . 


deer do in the ſeaſon of coupling. 

RU (S.) the act of coupling together of deer, 

&c. alſo the mark or track that any for d 

carriage makes on or in a road. 

RU'THEN (8): in Denbighſhire, North Walt 
is a 3 inhabited and corporate tous, 
e by two aldermen and burgeſſes; f 

th a great market weekly on —_ 

diftant from London 150 evmputed, and 134 
meaſured miles. 

RU'THFUL (A.) forrowful, compaſſont?, 
tender-hearted, &c. 


| RU'TLANDSHIRE(S. ).is the ſmalleſt cov? 


in England, being but about forty miles u 
circumference, though at preſent larger thi! 
formerly, of almoſt a circular form; = 


Y . 


* id 


= | ' 
— + a a> CaACETR 40 
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p | being free from fogs is clear and wholeſome] ver abrogated, nor any other appointed or in- 
and the ſoil fruitful 3 it is in the dioceſe of ſtituted, and conſequently that it ought to be 


7 Peter boroug h, and contains about 3300 houſes, | 33 te igiouſly obſerved by the Chriftians as by 
t and the moſt parks of any ſhire in England, the Jes. | 
. in proportion to its bigneſs ; it yields plenty} SA'BBATH (S.) a time or day of reſt from 
5 of corn, cattle, wool and wood; it is di- the ordinary. buſineſi of life for the extraoidi- 
vided into five hundreds, in which are 48 pa nary buſineſs of God, eſpecially in the public k 
riſhes and two market - towns. aſſemblies ; the Fetus obſerved the ſeventh. 
5 RY or RYE (S.) a ſhore, ſtrand, or bank day, in commemoration of the creation, and 
the ſea, &c, alſo the name of one of the] their redemption from the bondage of the 
— cinque · ports of England, which is a market, Egyptian; the Chriftians obſerve the firſt 
ſea-port, and borough town in the rape day of the week, in commemoration of the 
8 Haſtings, in the eaſt part of Suſſex, bordering} reſurrection of Chriſt from the dead, and 
| upon Kent, conyeniently fituated at the mouth] the univerſal redemption of mankind. ' 
of the Rerber upon a bay z it is a town of no| SA'BBATH-DAY'S JOURNEY.(S.) among 
1 great beauty, being inhabited chiefly by| the Jerus, is the ſpace of 2000 eubits, which 
E filhermen z yet is govern'd by a mayor and} is near three quarters of an Engiiſo mile; but 
£ jurats, and ſends two members to parliament, this is to be underſtood if the perſon lives in 
and as it flands over-againſt Diepe in Nor- A city that it is ſo far from that city, or its 
ed mandy, it is much frequented by paſſengers in ſuburbs, but they may walk as much in or 
1 times of peace ; it has two markets weekly, about the city or ſuburbs as they ſhall think 
viz. on Wedneſday and Saturday; diftant] fit. | 
5 from London 46 computed, and 64 meaſured SABBA'TICAL (A.) ſomething belonging or 
1 miles ; it is alſo the name of an inferior ſort] relating to the ſabbath, or a time of reſi, joy, 
of bread-corn. and feſtivity; in the Jewiſh O Economy, they 
* RVGATE, REV OATE or RHIE'GATE| bad not only a tical day, but a year 
" (S.) in Surrey, is pleaſantly fituated in a val-f alſo, which was every ſeventh year, dure- 
ley called Holme-Dale z it is a pretty large bo- ing which time the very ground had xeft, 
1 rough town, that ſends two members to por- and was not tilled, and every 49th year all 
lament, and has two conſiderable markets, | debts were forgiven, ſlaves ſet at liberty, and 
8 vis, one weekly on "Tueſday, the other] eſtates, c. that were before ſold or mort- 
1. monthly; in the remains of the ruin d caſtle} gaged, returned to their original families, &c. 
* is a vault of a great depth, at the end off SABE'LLIANS (S.) a ſect that took its riſe 
boys which, is à room large enough to contain] in the third century, fo called from one Sa- 
7 oo perſons, in which, it is reported, that} Lelliuts, who taught that the three Perſons in 
hel the barons met in council againſt king Fob» ;} the Trinity had no diſtinction, but were 
a in and near this town is gotten excellent fol- all one, as the body, - ſoul, agd ſpirit make 
lers earth; diſtant from London 20 com- 12 =) 1 dis * 
| puted, meaſured miles. , $ (S.) an ancient people in Haly, 
— * from whom the Romans under Romulus took 
| away their daughters by force for wives, have- 
* 8 | ing made and invitzd them ta ſome publick 
fl 2 8 ſports or ſhews on purpoſe z when the Sabines 
, * ö were . to * the 
' © , | wornen became mediators to their fathers in 
— 5 the eighteenth letter ef eur alphabet, aod} behalf of their buſbands the Romans, and fer- 
the eſtcemed a ſemi-vowel, that takes its pro- tled a recular arid Ini +> Say 7 
| force and ſound from the vowelMhat fol- fo that the Sabines 2 js" "A 
ar u ws, though ſometimes from that which ae aaa NE * 
comes before je j in Building, iron bars bent] dhe Gelegen resin, ng Called T8 
dee, in this form are called by this name, uſed to TIN | 


| . Sabina, whoſe chief city is Mag/tans. 
md prevent decayed walls from falling, &c. this] © BLE (.) the ſkin or Furr of a ſmall cre1- 


as Wien, fuck! as ſnd, "rfeune, Be. in] ein + Haley ies lack, cx 
* i cui. Papers and 3 of Geog „Ee. preſſed by lines drawn or hatched acroſs or 
1% is 1 contraction for the the word fouth. athwart one another diagonal-wiſe. 
9h N (S.) one of the names of God g BRE (.) a Turkifo ford, thick on the 
, among the "Fer, ſignifying hoſts or armies, back, and turned up towards the point, ſome- 
ſome interpret to be angels, ſome the] times allo called a ſeymeter; and ſometimes 
au, fars, and others the fü here on earthy] v Heaagr, 4e „ 
_ at are always ready to fufil his will; and] e ,n is 
ou WY fome the duty of thoſe women who warched| „ee de Abet ch. ie ge, l. Berg 
ies i at the door of the tabernacle, and kept guard! ben be bears too hard on the hand. \ 


r that there in the night-time. 
be SABBATA'RIANS (S.) certain atiabaptiſts, 
being who affirm that the Fewiſb ſabbath was ne- 


- 


8 A 'C 
JACK ($.) erp roma ua 


or coals in, 

prune apron 
ne A et 3 name of a 
brought from the Can di, 
— it 1 2 
3 alſo the name of a looſe gown or 
f garment that the ladies ſlip on in « morning, 
$AC} G5 pill age, plunder, burn, de 
do age, or 4 

. own by force 5 


$A'CKBUT T (8) an —— at, thrill, muſical 

2 ſtrinęid inftrument, though ſome think it 

was a fort of flute or pipe of the wind- Kind. 

$A'CRAMEN'T ) ſometimes means a ſecret 

or myſtery; and ſometimes the rites and reli- 

glous ceremonies of any people Whatever; 

" among the Chriſtians, it is a viſible fign 

an invjfible grace, inſtituted by Jeſus 

Chriſt for the ſanctiſica tion of our ſouls ; the 

church of Rome ſay their number is ſeven, but 
the Proteſtants allow but two. 


SACRAMENTAL (A.) ſomething belong- 
jag or relating to the ſacrament 
BA'CRED (A.) , that deſerves reverence, 
7885 br that ought not to be violated. 
8A'ORIFICE (S.) in offeringmade to God by 
* appointed thereto upon or before the 
altar, which muſt undergo ſome real change, 
ſuch as boiling, realting, burning, c. and 
this may be of various forts ar Kinds, as 
birds, beaſts, wheat, &c. ſome would infi- 
te, that the ancients put no fire to their 
22 but obtained it by their prayers 3 
have let their ſuperſtition run ſo far as 
to offer human acrifices, from whence when 
nV by the power or malice of 


r, he is ſaid to fall a ſacrifice to hie 


a i, Kc. 

e to give or he up any 

to be religiouſly diſpoſed of according 
fo rh te xites of che country where a perſon 


1 t were to re- 
p uſes or deſigns. 
SA RILE'GIOUS (A. ) of a profane, thieviſh 
nature, ſorry, or diſpoſition. 
SA'CRISTAN (S.) one who keeps or looks 
* the church 


| ons (S.) thefleaing or taking way 
7. thoſe appropriated 


ax church, where the veſſels, ſu 
other ornaments and utenſils 


$ACRISTY (S.) « a veſtry or room N 
ing t6 | 


the worſhip or 


n on 
| eeremonies are 


sa ROH Os or the HOLY Bonk (s.) 


2 1 . 
Va Corcypis, or — 
IRE SITE 
n er the 
645 3.) ee, d, frrowfl, . 


. 
. 
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[SAFE (s.) a cup-board, or place 


BAG 


— dark or deep brow 
SA'DDEN (v.) to make”s perſon forrowful 
melancholy, &c. alſo to make a mixture of 


colours, of a deeper brown, or more nl 

ed to black. 

SA. E — ſeat made to fit the back of 

a horſe, for the rider to fit on. 

SADDLE (V.) to make or fit a horſe with 
proper furniture ; alſo to fix a charge or ar. 


ky gh = co fatigue or perplex him, 


$A'DDUCEES 60 a {et among the ewe, 
which began about 200 years before Chriſt, 
ſaid to be founded by one Sadoc, a ſcholar 
of Antigonus, who mifinterpreting his ma- 
ſter a doftrine, taught there was neither hea · 
ven nor hell, angel nor ſpirit ; that the foul 
was moytal, and thar there wis no reforrec- 
tion of the body from thedead 3 as for their 
other opinions, they agreed in — 
— — the 7 Ae seen which 
partakers ew! W 
the Samaritans detefled ;- they obſerved the 
law to enjoy the temporal bleflings promiſed, 
and to eſcape the puniſhments. it denounced 
againſt tranſgreſſors ; they all man- 
ner of traditions, — abſolutely denied all 
fatality, and aſſerted, that as it was impoſ- 
| fible for God to do any evil, ſo neither did 
he take notice of thoſe men that commit- 
ted any z though this ſe was not yet very 
| numerous, yet it was conſiderable, upon ac- 
count that the profeſſors were moſtly men of 
eminence 5 there was an irreconcilable hatred 
between theſe and the Phariſees, 
SA'DDUCISM (S.) the opinions, principles, 
or doctrines of the Sadduc 


ces, 


1 (S.) mournfulneſs, forrow, me · 
SAFE (A) out of danger, ſecure, truſty, {kil- 


ful, &c, 
to keep vic- 
_ — hens bp it to let the air 


it freely. - 
3 CONDUCT Genn ger hope . 
pf a prince or ſtate, 
{apr t unmoleſted. 
SA'F Er e (S.) the 
prince or tate gives to 
their aſſiſtance againſt the 
lence of ſome, who pervert 
abuſe the law, &c,- in V, is a privi- 
ing ſome part of the enemy's country 
3 &c. alſo, any defence or pro- 


SAT e or SAFETY. (8) 8 the condition 

that a perſon or place is in with 2 
ſecurity or Ar from danger, &c. 

SA'FFRON ($ Ache flower of erocus, reckon- 


Mam je pevleryative ng infer 
4 SAG (V. to kan more d 
ee than th ny by or be 


SAGA 
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8 Al 
$AGA'CIOUS (4) wiſe, knowing, ck off 
4 eib SN ESS or SAGA'CITY (s.) 


| wiſdom, judgment, quick - wittedneſs. 
$A'GAN (S.) among the Fews, was the de- 
ty or vicar of the bigh-prieſt, ho fap- 
his office by performing his functions i in 
is ablence ; ſometimes it ſignifies more tze 
— me the chief or principal officers 


of a 
ACATHEE' (S.) a fight woollen fluff worn 
for mens coats in the ſummer-time, _ 
5 ren wy ane — &e 
SAGE (A.) z di 4 * 
1223 0 22 herb, of a 
fragrant ſmell, and clea nature. ö 
SA GENESS or SAGA CIT (S.) wiſdom, 
prudence, gravity, &c. 
$4'GITTARY (S.] one of ö figns 


the zodiack, marked 2. and repreſented on 


a material globe, by the figure of a man 
ſhooting an arrow out of a bow. 

$A'ICK (S.) a' Turi trading veſſel. 

1 go from one place to 
another, in a ſhip or veſſel that is drove by 
the wind acting — fails, with which 
the is rigged on purpo 

SAILORS (S.) thoſe ſeamen that have the 
management and working of a ſhip, in regu- 
lating the ſails and other tackle belonging to 
it, as occaſion requires. 


$AILS (S.) ſtrong pieces of double canvas by| 


the affifance of ropes, blocks, and other 
tackles, faſtened to the yards and maſts of 
ſhips, which are denominated and ſhaped ac- 

eordingly, that belonging or faftened to the 
main-yard being called the main-ſail, &c. 
alſo the vanes of wind-mills, or the arms, 
—— acts upon it, and forces it 


SAINTS (S.) ſometimes means only the bare 
profeſſors of religion, eſpecially of the goſ- 
pel ; ſometimes thoſe holy and devout perſons 
that ſpend their time in religious 
being excited by an uncommon zeal z ſome- 
times it is a mock phraſe for thoſe, who 
through party-zeal deny all others to have 
any ſhare in'the mercy and fayour, of God 


SAL 
ſeandalized the Reſormed, that at the general 
reformation in the x 5th century, whole parties 
of Chriſtians, to avoid being charged there- 
with, run to the other cxtravagancy, and 
would admit of none; but the church of 
England retain the apoſtles, and ſome other 
days relating to Chriſt's conception, birth, 


2 &c, 


a (S) the maſon or canſs why thing is 


forboxn, 

SA'KER ($.) a ſort of hawk or bird of tue 
and prey; alſo the name of a great gun or 
cannon, of which there are three different 
ſorts or ſizes, the ſmalleſt three inches and 

2 halt diameter in the bore, eight foot long, 
1400 pounds weight, ing a charge of 
three pouads fix ounces of powder, and carties 
a bullet three inches and one fourth diameter, 

| and re twelve ounces weight, whole 
point- t is 150 paces, or 250 

the ſecond, or. midling-fized, 8 

three fourths diameter in the bore, nine foot 

long, 1500 pound weight, requires four 
pound of powder for its charge, its bullet three 
inches and a half diameter, fix pound gy 
| its poipt-blank ſhot 266 4 yards ; the 
or largeſt fize, four inches diameter in the 
bore, ten foot long, 1800 pound weight, its 
charge five pound of powder, the diameter 
er —— 
weight pound five ounces, its point+ 
blank ſhot 271 yards two-thirds. | 

SAL (S.) is the Latin name for ſalt, and as 
Latin has no room here, but being compound- 
ed with a great many chymical preparations, 

| whoſe names, as technical terms, are com- 


of the moſt frequent; ſal-altali being what - 
is extracted from the herb kali,” by burning 
or calcination, and uſed in making glak ; 

ſal armoniach, or ammoniack, a fort of ted 
ſand or ſalt found in ſeveral uſed for 
many purpoſes ; the Chymiſfs make one in 
- imitation of it, een, five parts of h- 


| monly uſed as Eagliſb among us; take ſome 


beſide themſelves 3 ſometimes it means thoſe 
who. having ſuffered great hardſhips in this 
life for the fake. of virtue and religion, are 
rewarded in an extraordinary manner by God 
in heaven ; and ſometimes it means particular 
perſons, whoſe memory for their particular 
zeal, ſufferings, or endowments, is remark- 
ably famous, eſpecially the apoſtles, and ſeve · 
ral of the firſt preachers and proſeſſors of Chri- 
ſtianity z in memory RR the church has 
almoſt univerſally appointed certain days to 
de ſet a-part, and obſerved as religious feſti- 
vals; but this being run to a great extrava 
gancy by the church of Rome, in honour of 


ther? pretended ſaints ta whom they did, and 
fill do attribute the power of working mira- 
cke, even by 


ene, 


man urine, one of ſea -ſalt, or N gemmæ, and 
half a one of wood- in a 
' maſs, which is rds wot er in the 
farm of the natural ſalt; ſal· gemma a ſalt dug 
up in Poland very tranſparent ; ſal-petre, or 
ſalt rms which is furniſhed with abundance 
of nitrous ſpirits Co it is very volatile. 
e ec S (A.) — nel, or inclined 


to venery, defirous 

SA'LAD or SA'LLET ede raw herbs 
fit for eating, and ſo uſed eſpecially in the 
ſpring or ſummer-time. 

SALAMA'NDER (S.) a fort of ſpotted lizard, 
by ſome ſaid to be generated in and by the 
— and capable of ſubfiſting therein, tho 

ery erroneouſly, 

SATARY s. habla Gaede 

paid to a perſon, Dr 


or labour 


SAL 
BALE (S.) the vending or diſpoſing of any 
thing for a certain ſum of money; among 
the old Rowans, this was a puniſhment in- 
fllicted upon ſome great offenders, and eſpeci- 
ally thoſe who by their extravagancy had 
rendered themſelves inſolvent, who upon the 
third market or fair-day after ſuch declaration 
were cither to ſuffer capitally, or be ſold be- 
the Tiber, that is, fold for ſlaves t 
, andt out of the Roman 
dominions ; this law wasbut ſeldom executed, 
but that was owing more to the clemen- 
ey of the ereditors, than the gentleneſs of the 
| Law ; for by the twelve tables, if a man be- 
- came a bankrupt to more than one creditor, 
his carcaſe was to be cut into pieces, and di- 
. vided to his creditors proportionably to his 
. debt; alſo the name of a city in the province 
of Fr, being the chief of the kingdom of that 
name, ſeated at the mouth of the river Sala, 


- 
- 


* 


en the Atlantic ocean, which before the 


- building of Fem was the capital of the king - 
dm; the buildings of it are beautiful, its for- 
- tifications ſtrong, and the caſtle well provided 
with artillery, ammunition, c. the houſes 

| adorned with porticoes, compoſed of alabaſter 
und jaſper pillars and tables, and all the ſtreet: 
duilt exactly on a line; its haven good, though: 
ſmall, was formerly an independent common 
wealth, but now ſubject to the king of Fez, 
but though a place of good trade, was infa- 
mous for being a neſt of pirates j in 1642, 
 _, Charles I. king of Great · Britain, being ſoli- 
cited by the emperor of Morocco, ſent a fleet 
againſt it by ſea, and the empetor beſieged it 
land, ſo that the city being reduced, the 
_ fortifications were demoliſhed, and the leading 
rebels executed 3 king Charles was rewarded 
With the releaſement of 300 Chriſtian Naves ; 
. the princjpel moſque is a large building, about 
ich 30,000 Chriſſian ſlaves were employ- 

ed, which were taken in and brought out of 
Sein by Maule Jacob Almanſar, who alſo 
employed 30,000 at Morocco to build aquze- 


_ 7. | 
$A'LEABLE (A.) any thing that is fit for the 
market, or in ſuch a condition as will fetch 


n price. 
SALESMAN (S.) one that keeps a ſhop, and 
ſiells all ſorts of cloaths ready made; alſo one 
. Who is employed in Smirbfield, and other 
_ beaſt-markets, to ſell other men's cattle; allo 
- the perſon that ſells or diſpoſes of any thing 
hatever, - + | 

SA'LIENT (A.) in He aldry, ſuch s poſture 
of any beaſt that repreſents it ready to jump 
or leap forward, and particularly males the 


night f60t of the creature anſwer to the dexter | 


corner of the eſcutcheom, and the hindmoſt 
foot to the ſiniſter ba ſe - point ; in Fortifica- 


tion, that angle whoſe point is carried out- 


yard from the bady of the work, is called the 


altent angle. Wa 
SALTNE (A) faltifh, inclined to, ox of a briny 
nature, or mixed with ſalt. Re. 
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eſtabliſhed by the Franks when they enfreq 
into Gaul, conſiſting of 24 1 artieles, 
or titles, in which is ſpoken of different mat- 
ters and crimes; the 6th article ſpeaking of 
alleuds or free · holds, imports, that no part of 
the Salique land may paſs over to be left to fe- 
males, but that the males —— ſucceed 
in the inheritance ; from whence it has been 
concluded, that the cuſtom of excluding the 
daughters from the crown of France wa 
founded on this article. t? HK 
SA'LISBURY(S.) in Minſbire, is a very hand- 

ſome city, and a biſhop's ſee, commonly cal. 
led New-Sarum, becauſe that formerly the 
city was built upon à high hill, which for 
want of water, a bleak: air, and other incomve- 
niences, the inhabitants left, and erected 
themſelves houſes in the valley at the foot of 
the hill, and brought rivulets from the rivers 
Avon and Nadder, to run through every 
Kreet, which are many, and are alſo large 
and ſpacious z it is now very populous, 2nd 
hath two markets weekly, viz, on Tueld:y 
and Saturday; its principal glory is the cathe 
dral, which was 42 years in building, and 
was conſecrated by Boniface, arch-biſhop of 
Canterbury, September 30, anno 1258, king 
Henry III. and many of the nobility being 
preſent ; it is a large building, reſembling : 
lanthorn, having abundance of buttreſſes on 
the out-ſide ; the ſpire is 410 feet high, and 
being too weak to carry bells, a belfry is e- 
| reCted for them at a ſmall- diſtance from the 
chureh 3 the inſide of the cathedral is ſup- 
ported by ſmall pillars, and the choir hath no 
aſcent, but reſembling a theatre, is ſet round 
with the prebendaries ftalls ; it is ſaid that 
this church hath . as many windows 3: 
there are days in the year, pillars and pilzſers 
as hours, and gates as months; the plain, in 
which it is built, is exceeding fine paſlure- 
land, where it is ſuppoſed that more than 
5,000,000 ſheep are conſtantly feeding; 
in this city are two particular manufacture: 
carried on, viz. fine flannels, and long cloths, 
for the Turkey trade, commonly called S/, 
- whites ; — — is a __ 
„in a ſpacious place; it ſends two 
members to parli ; diftant from Lendu 
Jo computed, and 84 meaſured miles. 
SALT VA (s.] the ſpittle, an infipid lique 
. which being ſeparated in the maxillar Flan- 
dules, or thoſe of the Jaws, and by prop* 
paſſages flowing into the mouth, ferves ! 
moiſten both-it and the gullet, and aflifts n 
the chewing of the meat, and in ſome mei- 
ſure to the digeſtion and fermentation of it i 
the ſtomach. | 
SA'LIVATE (V.) to excite rheum, or a lach 
quantity of ſpittle in the mouth, by prope! 
medicines, | eſpecially preparations of met- 


—— 


— — 


SALIVA TiO (s.) in'Phyfch, is the excitint 
an uncommon quantity ot ſpittle, in order to 
© carry off ſome vory deſperate diſeaſe, clpec- 


'LIQUE-LAW (s.) a famous body ef laws | 


a 


ata SS << +, + > 


FS Fi: CIS Fels 


g LLOW (S.) a pale or deadiſh colour 3 alſo 


willow. 
$A'LLY or SA'LLYING (S.) in Var, is the 


SAL 


ally that commonly called the ſoul- diſea ſe, or 
French-pox. 


the name of the tree, by ſome called goats 


iſſuing out of the befieged from their wor«s 
upon the beſiegers, with a defign to cut them 
off, and deſtroy their works, by falling upon 
them at unawares, &c. alſo in Ringing of 
Bells, it is a poifing them in ſo equable a man- 
ner, that they may be rung without any great 
force or labour z alſo a ſudden excurſion of 
wit, &c. alſo the familiar name of a woman, 
whoſe proper name is Soradb. - | 
SA'LLY (V.) to ruſh out ſuddenly, &c. 
$A'LLY-PORT (s.) a private door or 
in a fortification, to let the ſalliers out with- 
out being perceived, and for them to retire 
back again upon meeting wich too ſtrong a 


SALMAGU'NDY, vulgarhy SOLOMON- 
GUNNDY (S.) a mixture of anchovies or 
piekled · herr inge minced together with ap- 
pes, cucumbers, &c- and moiſtned with oil, 


vinegar, &c, 

SA'LMON(S.) fine river-fiſh, much valued, 
freſh, pick led, or dried. 

SALOON (S.) in Arebire ure, is u large hall, 
or ſtate · room, built for the reception of am- 
baſladors, &c. 1 

SALT (S.) is that active ſubſtance that is ſup- 
poſed to give confiſtence to all bodies, and to 
preſerve them from corruption, from whence 
proceeds that great variety of taſtes, whereby 
we denominate and diſtinguiſh one edible from 
another 3 in Seripture, much is faid of it, 
and allafion made to it, being ſaid to favour, 
reliſh, or ſeaſon all things, and therefore 
commanded to be uſed in ſacrifices; the Fewws 
were wont to rub their new-born chittren 
with ſalt, upon the ſuppoſition that it dried 
up the humidity wherewith they abound, 
and cloſed up their pores which were then 

too open, and ſuſceptible of taking cold, or 

receiving infection, &c. it is ſometimes the 
ſymbel of wiſdom, at other times of perpe- 

tuity and incorruption, and ſometimes of ſte- 
rility and barrennefs, at other times of hoſpi- 
tality and fidelity, having an alluſion to the 
different properties of it, according to its va- 
rious applications. 

Fixed Salt, is that made by caleining or 
reducing the matter to aſhes, and then boiling 
it in a good quantity of water, and after- 
wards ſtraining the liquor, and evaporating 
the moiſture, the ſalt is left dry at the bot- 


tom, 

Volatile Salt, the production of chymical 
operations upon the bodies or parts of living 
creatures, and from the fermented or putri- 
fied parts of planets, &c. | 

SA'LTASH (S.) in Cornwall, ſtands on the 
ſea-ſhore, on the fide of an hill, and con- 


SAL 
much more confiderable both for trade and 
number of inhabitants than it is at preſent, 
though it enjoys many privileges, ſuch as re- 
ceiving 4 yearly rent for the paſſage of all 
boats and barges, anchorage of Givging, c. 
by the laſt charter, granted by king Charles 
II. anno 1682, the coporation now conſiſts 
of a mayor; fix aldermen, and about 20 free- 
men, who have liberty to chuſe a recorder, 
elet members of parlament, &. diſtant 
from London 184 computed, and 226 mea- 
ſured miles. | | 
SA'LTER (s.) a perſon whe trades in falt; 
SALTFLEET Lincolof 8 
ET (S.) in Li ire, 4 
— — which has a market week - 
ly] diſtant London 125 eomputed, 
. 
'LTISH (A, that is inclining ta 
be ſalt or — $o5 * 
SA'LT- MINES (s.) certain mines in Lyper- 
Hungary, a ſmall diſtance from Epiriet, of 
which take the following account from Dr. 
Brown, who was upon the ſpot. From the 
firſt place of deſcent to the bottom of it, iy 
about 180 fathoms deep, of which the miners 
_ deicend firſt by rapes a good part of the way, 
and afterwards by ladders into the loweſt 
parts; that the mine is for the moſt part in 
an earthy, and not a rocky ground, that the 
yeins are large, in ſome of which are found 
lumps of ſalt of above ro, ooo pounds weight, 
that it is hewed out in long ſquare pieces 
about two foot long, and ene thick, wh 
are ground for uſe ; the water that is drawn 
out of this mine When boiled away yield a 
blackiſh ſalt, which" the country- vive 
their cattle ; the ſtone-ſalt, when dug, 22 
a greyiſh colour, but when broken and ground 
to powder becomes as White as if refitied, 
cunſiſting of pointed parts; nor is it all of 
one colour, the 'moſt and reſembling 
eryſtal is kinctured with divers coloors, 1 
that ſome tranſparent blue and yellow lumps 
are carved into divers figures, as if they were 
cryſtal ; there are now ſeveral ſueh mines diſ- 
covered in England, but the falt not ſo acute 
——_— the above. 1 
SA'L GLASS (S.) is the ſeum ſeparated 
from any 'matter intended or proper to be 
vitriſied. 
SALT OF SATURN (S.) is lead reduced to 
the form of falt, by the aſſiſtance of diſtilled 
vinegar, and ſo of many others, ſome of 
which are purgative, &c, and as ſuch uſed 
medicina!ly. We 
SALTS (S.) are various chymical or natural 
ſeparations made or produced by certain ope- 
rations for that purpoſe, and accordingly bear 
various - names, ſuch as eſſential ſalt, being 
drawn from the juice of plants by cryſtalliza- 


tion. . 
S$A'EVABLENESS or SALVABLLITY (S.) 
the condition or poſſibility of a perſon, or 


tains about 200 families 3 it was a 
. 22 b 


| thiog's'being ſafe, 
| SALVAOE 


5 SAL 

| SALYAGE(S.)a reward given to ſuch per- 
* . forts who have affifted in preſerving a ſhip or 
N e 


SAEVA'TION ( ($1) the preſerving or redeem - 


- .Ing.a perſon ovt of danger, miſery, &c. and 
2 88 being put into a Rate of 


eternal 
SA'LVATORY 6 )« ſurgeon's little box with | 


many lin partitions, in which: are put various 
ſorts of ſalve, ointment, &c. to be | uſed oc- 


cafionally, 
SALU/BRIOUS or SA'LUTARY (A.) heal- 
thy, wholeſome, conducing or ſervint to re- 
cover loſt health. 
YALU'BRIOUSNESS, SA'LUT ARINESS, 
n SALU'BRITY. (5), 
©" healthfulneſs, &. 


: wholeſomneſs, 
SALVE (V.) te preſerve; fave, = 


alſo to compoſe differences, to _ 
actions or words in a — 


ALY VE 18) Ses. wipe, be ſpread 

paper, &c. to lay on and cure ſores, 

ä 
one 

gr wa c. from wreck, &c. alſo the 

feet wy er 


e — — pretence, 


SALUTARY (A.) healthful, wholeſome, 
kind, friendly, &c. 

SALUTA'TION or SALU'TE 8.) the cuſ- 
tomary or national expreſſions of civility, 
p ip, &c. upon the meeting of two or 
more by appointment or chance; alſo 
the familiar kifling of perſons of different 
fees, Ke. 22 — civilities and ſub- 
miſſions —_ pays „or gives 
., a fort, w ory Lies yg which is 
. by r firing a certain num- 
der of guns, &c. for in rivers and boats they 
d o nat ſalute one another, only on 
in Germany, where the ground on each ſide 
belongs to 30 different princes ; all the cere- 
mony is, Rn 
put by to make way for thoſe that go down 
the ſtream, and are forcibly carried by the 
current; it is a received maxim at ſea, that 
be that returns the ſalute always fires fewer 
guns than he received, which is done even 

| derwenthe tp of prices cis int; 
' Swedes and Danes return the com- 
pliment without zegarding how many guns 

pax rt gy yn Ir ag giving 
two guns, and the Danes three ; the ſalute 
zs never expected to exceed ſeven guns, the 
_ diſcharging more is eſteemed an exceſs ; 
* Ariking fail is more than manners, and mere 
- ſubmiſſion, and here it is never returned ; 
en of or lower their main-yard, uh 
2 war ſtrike only their tep-fail ; 


"q 


F 


WE the right of being faluted | 


* of che ſeas 3 


the Rhine | 


SAM 
. 
Salph, &c, 

SALU'TE kiſs, other expreflion 
of . — whether by 
words or deeds. 

SALU TE 2 to ———— reſpect or 


diſcharge cannon, or to bow {dk 
n 


SAEUTF 8 12 any thing that 
2 » proſperity, ſafe. 


_— 
8 'RITANS (S.) a people often mention- 
ed in the ſcfipture, K ſometimes called Cu- 
tbitos 3 they were the inhabitants of the pro- 
vince of which Samaria was the capitis! 
city, and though the ten tribes of 1ſ-ae/ did 
dwell among them, yet they are never in- 
tended by this name, but only ſuch ſtrangen 
as were "ſent by the king of ria from 
beyond the Eupbrates to inhabit the kingdom 
of Samaria, when he carried the Iſraclite 
away captive, about tbe year of the world 
12 ſome time after the country being in- 
by lions, king Eſarbaddon attributcd 
it as a —— upon the people for not 
worſhi the God of the land, and there: 
upon an Iſraalitiſ prieſt to inf 
them in the Jetiſb religion; but they 
thought they might blend this with their 


ſhip idols as before, in conjunction with the 
Gad of Iſrael ; ben thin ſeems to have been 
worn out by time, for at the return of the 
Iſraelites from captivity, it appears they had 
entirely quitted the worſhip of their ido's, 


of _ going to Jeru- 
one upon Mount Gerizim ; 
was a — — between this peo- 

ple and the Fexvs, of which * 1 men- 


opinions. 


hoe 

SA'MPHIRE (S.) a plant that grows upon 
rocks or ſands, that are ſometimes over- 
flowed- with the ſea, and which makes at 
exceeding good 

SA'MPLAR (S.) a model or pattern to do an) 
thing from, or after 3 alſo a ſmall piece dc 
canvas uſed for girls to learn to work or mark 
— figures, &c. upon, with a needle and 

LE 3 120 of a commoditj 

4 115 8. _ a 

ak by 1 ſell or judge of the 


1 NANA 


| eng gy oe < way <otree + agg 


SAN 
ABLE (A.) curable, or that may be 
unn ; TP 0 
SA NATIVE (A.) condueing to health, or of 
2 healing quality. | J 
SANCTIFICA'TION (s.) an appropriating 
any — thing to a religious or holy uſe, 


SNCTIFY (V.) to appropriate or make a 
eri wer (A.) ſomething belonging 
eis. 


to piety or 


$ANCTIMO'NIQUS (A ) devout, boly; reli 


ANCTIMONY, SANCTIMO'NIQUS- 
NESS, ar SA'NCTITY (S.) holineſs, de- 
youtneſs, religiouſneſs, p . 

$A'NCTION (S.) authority, power, or force, 
whereby any act or legal procedure becomes 
obligatory upon the people; ſometimes it 
means the making, decrecing, or authorize- 
ing a law, or order itſelf. ; 

SANCTUARY (s. ) among the Jes, was 

that part of the temple of Feruſalem which 
was the moſt ſecret and moſt retired, in which 
was kept the ark of the covenant, and 
wherein none but the high-priet might en- 

, and he but once a year, which was upon 
the of expiatian.; ſometimes it means in 
the temple or holy place appointed 

for the publick worſhip; ſometimes a 
place of ſafety, or city of refuge for capital 
offenders 2 a 8 2 2 granted by 
princes, eſpecially formerly, in order to miti- 
gate the puniſhment the law had appointed 
for their crimes, of which there were ſeveral 
inEngland, eſpecially monaſteries, &c. where 
traitors, murderers, &c. were ſheltered from 
publick juſtice for 40 days, in which time 


3 


Freter nnr r Eee 


nance as the church appointed him, and alſo 
t al conſent to baniſh hi eit the kingdom, and 
feru- all was ſafe, and under this pretence at 
aim; | this baniſhment was only entering them - 
peo: ves a8 monks, or a refiraint from live- 
wen ing in a publick or lay · manner ſerved the 
enta* purpole, 
have SAND (S.) a very ſmall ſort of gravel or gritty 
own earth, ſometimes red, ſometimes white, yel- 
, . * 
or the SA'NDAL (S.) a fort of ſhoe or flipper, worn 
to, ot eſpecially by the eaſtern nations ; at firſt it 
was only a piece of leather, &c.. like the 
vpon ole of 3 ſhoe tied on the foot to keep it from 
over the ground ; but it was after improved to a 
kes at coyering-cloth for the foot and leg, orna- 
mented with all the delicacies of art, and 
do 207 made of the richeſt materials, eſpecially thoſe 
piece al wore by the high-prieſts at the great folem- 
r mark nities, by kings, princes, and great men, 2s 
dle and marks of diſtinction, but more eſpecially the 
ladies, as appears by the ſtory of Judith and 
\modit] lefernes, where, among other decorations, 
of the ſhe is ſaid to put on ſandals, at the fight. o 


hich he was raviſhed; it was u 
res to carry their ſandals in 


the criminal had only tq conſent to ſuch pe- 


SAN 


ready ta put on when they made their sy- 
pearance in flate. | 

SA'NDARACK ($.) a miner of a bright red 
colour found in gold and filver m ines; alſo 
artificially d by calcining or baking or- 

iment ſeveral] hours in a cloſe earthen veſſel 

/> 10 a furnace ; alſo the name of 2 white gum 
that oozes out of the juniper-tree, uſed phy- 
ſically, and when finely pounded and ſhifted, 
for pounce to rub over paper that finks, or a 
place that bas been eraſed, and wants to be 
wrote upon again. 

SA'NDBACH (S.) a ſmall town in Chefoire, 

principally noted for its fine tone church, and 
two ſtone croſſes, upon which are carved the 
- hiſtory of Chriſt's life ; the ale of this town 
is much admired by the drinkers of malt li- 
quor ; the market is weekly on Thurſday z 
diſtant from Lenden 125 computed, and 153 
meaſured miles. 

SA'ND-BAGS (S.) in Wor, are ſmall bags 
filled with earth, and uſed upon many occa- 

- fions-3 alſo an inſtrument made of leather, 
and ſtuffed very hard with ſand, of a round 
form, for engravers to lay their plates on, to 
turn round the more eaſily. 

SAND-EE'LS (S.) a ſmall filver-coloured fiſh, 
that chuſe to lie and live in ſand. 

SA'NDERS (S.] an Indian wood, very much 
valued, a red, yellow, apd white colour, 

SA'NDEVER (S.) the ſcum or drofs that ariſes 
upon the making glaſs from the aſhes of the 
herb kali. þ 

SA'NDWICH (S.) in Kent, one of the Cingue- 
Ports, of a very ancient date, which bas 

long enjoyed many privileges, and is now a 

corporation, called the mayor, jurats, and 

commonalty of the town and port of 
wich; they ſend two members to parliament, 
who are called barons 3 there are two mar- 
kets weekly, v. on Wedneſday and Satur- 
day ; there were formerly four churches, but 
now there are but threez it was formerly 

a town of great repute and trade, but by 

reaſun of the harbour's being choaked up 

with ſand, it is much fallen to decay; diſtant 
from Londen 62 computed, and 90 mea- 
ſured miles. 

8 (A.) gritty, full of, or troubled with 

nd 


SANE (A.) ſound, perfeft, whole, that has 
his memory and underſtanding right, and in 
good order, 

SA'NGIACK (S.] a Tarkifþ governor of a 
town, city, or country, next in dignity to a 

cr 4 

SANGUIFICA'TION (S.) a making or con- 

vertiug the chyle into blood. 


SA'NGUINARY (A.) bloody, cruel, delight - 
ing in, or a lover of blood. 

SA'NGUINE (A.] full or abounding with 
blood, of a ruddy complexion; alſo being very 

- earneſt in, ar zcalous for any thing, 


ſual to have SANHE'DRIM or SANHE/DRIN (S.) an 
caſes, e. 


jude - 


aſlembly of men fitting in council or 
3 ment, 


8 AP 


ment, of which, among the „ there 


vere ſeveral, but all ſubject to the preat one | 


at Feraſalam ; the members were called elders 
dor ſenators, not any being choſen till their 
age and experience ſuppoſed them well fur- 
niſhad for the office; the high · prieſt ordina- 
iy preſided, but not always, in theſe aſſem - 
| 3 the number of perſons compoſing this 

." court were 70, beſides the reigning prince; 
during the time of the judges they had the 
- Care and management of all the great af- 
irs of the nation, the judges themſelves 

* being more properly the generals of their 
- armies, nar was it much leſſened under their 
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* kings. 0 


SA'NTER or SAU NTER (V.) to walk or 


ſtioll about in an idle; loitering manner. 
$A'NT ONS (s.) an ancient people in Frence, 
from whom the province now called Saintonge 
took its name; alſo the name of a fort of 
--monks among "the Twks, who are diſtin- 
- pvithed by their difference of habit, and way 
. of living, having particular rules or inſtitu- 
tions to themſelves, ſome making vows of 
poverty, others of chaſtity, others of perpe- 
| tual faſting and abſtinence, while others apply 

. Themſelves my to 88 tion, each 
wearing a badge of his pr ; thoſe who 
wear featherson their heads, intimate there- 
by, chat they addi themſelves to meditati- 
on, and have revelations ; thoſe whoſe clbaths 
- are made or. patched up of various ſorts and 
colours, have made a vow of poverty ; thoſe 
who wear ſomething at their ears donote their 
- Obedience and ſubmiſſion to the ſpirit, who 
- Eranſports them into extaſies and raptures ; 
thoſe who wear chains about their necks, 
denote the vebemence of ſpirit, whereby 
they are actuated ; they have alſo a ſort of 
- religious amang them that live in commu- 
nity together, and hermits that liye in deſert 


places; there are alſo. mendicants among | 


them that live upon charity or alms ; and 
- Laſtly, there are ſome that wholly addict them - 
ſelves to ſerve their neighbours, | 
SAP (S.) the juice or pith of trees, herb, 
t. that ariſes from the earth, and aſcends 
into the arms, branches, and leaves, where- 
dy they grow, are nouriſhed, fed, or in- 
creaſed ; allo that part of the ſtem or wood 
- of the body of a tree; that's ſift, white, 
| 2 alio a nick - name given to a filly, foolith 
£low. N 
SA (V.) in War, js to cut open, or to under- 
mine or dig trenches under ground a gieat 
way, by digging ſteps to go from top to bot- 
tom, ſo that it is covered on the fides natu - 
rally, and on the top a madrier js laid, con- 
- Gifting either of thick planks or bovghs of 
trees bound cloſe together, With earth ſtrewed 
over them to prevent their being fired. ö 
SA PAT E (S.) a ſort of feaſt, wherein pre- 
ſents were made, without letting the perſcns 
on whom they were beſlowed know who 


were thelp beackCors, firſt icroguced by the 


7 


* 


SAR 


' . TT PR | 
aniards, who always it on the ; 
— the eve of oats a ala $A 
whom it was received in 8 and France, a\ 
Where it is celebrated with 'great magni. ſo 
ficence. * | SAR 
SA'PID [A.) reliſhing, ſavoury, ſaltiſh. re 
$A'PLESS (A.) dead, dried up, decayed, æt. BABE 
that has no nutritive juice in it. m 
$A'PLING (S.) a young tree, whoſe timber pe 
is not ſu grown, | for SAR 


uſe. 
SAPORTFICK' or SA'POUROUS (A.) any 
thing that cauſes ſavour, reliſh, or agreeable 


taſte, | 
SA'PPHIRE (S.) a precious ſtone of a cu 
rious blue or azure colour, à ſtone ſo vn. 
lued by the antient inhabitants of the ef, 
that they attributed all their Happineſs and 
ſucceſs to the wearing of this ſtone about 


them. | 
SA'PPINESS (S.) the having ar abounding in 
7 IG „ fooliſhnels, &. 

SA'PPING (S.) under mining, endeavouring to 


deſtroy, &e. 
SA'PPY (A.)) ſoft, or abeunqing with fa; 
' alſo filly, fooliſh, weak of judgment or un- 
derftinding, > 
SA'RABAND (S.) a term in Myſict for x 
- compoſition or air in triple time, of a ſoy 
moyement, and is property when danced : 
mindet. | 
A'RACENS (S.) by ſome imagined to be the 
deſeendants of Hagar or Imael, a people ef 
Arabia, who lived chiefly by robbing aid 
plundering their neighbours ; they were ver 
confiderable in the middle ages having king 
of their own, who with their armies mate 
frequent irruptions into Africa, Aſia, and 
Europe, where they were maſters of part > 
Sicily, and ſubdued Egypt, Syria, and Fo- 
fa ; the Chriſtians had war a long time vith 
them during the 11th and 22th centuries ; 
but the Turks, the Caliphs of Egypt, and the 
Sopbies of Perfia, having conquered the Sars- 
cens dominions, their name Hkewiſe vaniſted 
with their power, ſo that now they are al 
extinct as a people or nation. 
SARCA'SM (S.) a ſharp, biting taunt or jeſ, 
an irony, wheteby the ſpeaker ſcoff at u 
infults his adverſary. | 
SARCA'STICAL (A.) biting, ſcoffing, taunt- 
ing, ſatyrical, &c. 
8 0 


* 


SA'RCENET or SA RSENT (S.) a 
of filk made for womens hoods, lining 
gowns, &c. being much uſed upon account d 
its cheapneſs and lightneſs. 

SARCO'LOGY (S.) that part of ſurgery that 
confiders, handles, or treats of the ſoft a 
fleſhy part of the body. ; 

SARCO'TICKS (s.) thoſe medicines which, 
by their moderate heat and cleanſing quality, 
keep wounds and ulcers free from filth, ad 
preſerve the natural temper of the parts, ® 
that the food or aliment cafily ſupplies tht 


flling op of the Parts, n. 


! 
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away thoſe uſeleſs, cumber - 


, or hu 


SARDO'NV.X (8) # precious ſtone of  paliſh | 


red colour. 

SARSAPERPLLA (S,) an. an American plant 
much uſed in pbyſick, where ſweating is pro- 
per, it being of a very ſudorifi — | 

SARSE (S.) a ſuperſi ne ſieve or rai A 
uſed for powders, &c, to keep 21 

ö 


ny 3 wh fe of take through 4 very! 


AVE (8) a ſes term oled chen a rope is; 
wich finnet, yarn, canvas, &e. to 


ent its galling. * 


SARUM ($-) about a mile from New- 
Sarum or Sabfbuy, is the remains of the 
old city, caſtle, &c. but ſo far unpeopled now, 
= it is (aid there is but one farm-houſe 

left ; and yet, it is Nil} called the borough of 
o Sarum Cor Saliſbury ) and returns two 
members to parliameat. 

$ASH (S) fornetimes means a girdle uſed to 

tie men's night-gowns with; and ſometimes 

— ge — A wood | 
at 

$ASQU? 2 NO! XES(S.) ſavages of yi Irginia, 

gon to be of a-yery” large and monſtrous 


MSSAFRAS * SA'XAFRAS (s.) a fort of 
aromaticle. Wood, which when ſteeped and 
boiled in water, 1 tea is eſteemed 

UTAR or SATT AAN (S.) an Hebrew name 

ne 1 an enetny, or advetſary; and 
Tame. frequently ignites the 


Fo (A) devilih, malicious, like 
to or after the manner of the devil. 
SA'TCHEL (S.) a ſmall leather bag that is 
commonly. uſed by children to catry their 
books do and from ſchoal. 
$A'TELLITES ($4) properly the ittendants 
upon, or life-guards of a prince, &c. but is 
now anderſtood to mean thoſe leſſer 
planets that revolve round a greater 3'as Ve- 
nus and Mercary may be called the Satellite: 
of the Sun z — moſt commonly thoſe ſmall 
ik dens which revolve about Saturn 
227 apiter; lately diſcovered by Galileo and 


$4/TIATE V.) toglne; tloy, or over-iitl. | 
LIT KAN 2 over-fullaeſs, tluttuny, ſur- 


ting. 
SATISFA'CTION(S. ) pleaſiire, content, joy] 
r amiends, a doing a perſon 
u Se. 


TISFA'CTORY (A.) any thing that is| 
* — to give to 


17 T8 l U ee or pleats; to fill 
** food, or take away bu 
* 2 2 An 


IARCULATTION (40, : waning ct. 
thoſe things chat 


ng her mage: p 


_ 


one's pretenions alſo to pay off or tba 

a debt or demand 

SATT EN or SATT (s.) a partici 

of filk worn by women that has one fide _ 
ſoft and gloſly. 

SA'TTINET (S.)a fill woe half-ſattin, &a 
worn for handktrchiefs, &c. 

SA'TURDAY (s.), wich us is the laſt ot yt 
day of the week, with the Fews the x ſab⸗ 
bath; Kae from an idol worſhipped 
on this day by the old Saxons. 

[54 TURN (8 URN (8) Jin the Heathen Theology, vol 


father of the gods; _ 
5 


EE the ſloweſt of all the 

and fartheſt diſtant from the earth, 

account whereof he appears the leaſt to ts; 

„ a is the next in ſiae to the 

ſat, his ſphere being immediately under tha 

heaven of the fixed ſtars, he looks * us of 

a leaden whitiſh colour; and in the Aftbobb< 
ers Computation; by nature cold and dry; an 

inimical to the nature of man, and 
other creatures, and by them called the grea! 

infortune. He requires 29 years, and 18 

days, 22 hours, to finiſh one revolution j i 

the Zodiach, his greateſt north latitude: is & 

deg, 48 min. but towards the ſouth 2 deg; 

49 min. Among the A/cbymiſts, lead i is called 

Saturn. 

SATURNA'LIA (s.) feftivals velebolted s a: 
mong the ancient Romans in hinour of 8Þ- 
turn, at firſt kept on the 14th-day 
the kalends of Fanzary ; but Julius Ce; 

having added two days to this month, it 
kept on the 26th day before the kalands 
upon account whereof ſome kept it or p 
x rr be K 
which, Au o it to ept t 
14th, 15th, and 16t-h. During this feat 

| the ſlaves fat down at table with theit fiia- 
ſters, being cloathed in cloſe coats inſtead of 
— uſual frocks, which was done in com- 

— of the golden age of Saturn} 

when-men lived in common without diffe- 

rence of ſtates or conditions; At this tims 
the Romans ſent preſents to one another "pat- | 
ticularly wax-candles; from whence it wot 
poſed the cuſtom of: making new-years $i 
took its riſe. During this time all bufne 
ceaſed, nor was any criminal putiiſhed, ib? 


arms taken up, &. 
SATURNINE (A. ) low, heavy, dall; unap- 
prehenſi ve, ſullen, melancholy, &c. 


SA'TYR (S. J a Poem in which the viedh and 
follies of all ſorts of perſons are ſharplyicen- 
ſured and publiſhed in the moſt glaring colours 
to make them appedr the more hateful 
though under this pretence the author t 

frequently vents his own: ſpleeti of malicious 

temper, inſtead of eadeavouring to reform the 

| abuſes he mentions, they being frequently the 
invention of his own ill-nature; and not t 


r times or per- 
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SAV 
- SATY'RICAL (a.) very ferere, tarp, or 
kiting, ceal. rious or teproving. 
 SA"TYRIST (S.) one that laſhes, , and 
reproves the vices and follies of the age, or 
people in general, or of particular perſons. 
-SA*TYRIZE (V.) to expoſe, laſh, reprove, 
lamp>on, rally, &c. 
"SATVAS (S.) a fort of monſters whom the 
ſeigned to be demi-gods that lived in 
; foreſts and mountains, having their up- 
per part like « man, but with horns upon 
their heads, and their lower parts like goats; 
they are ſaid together with the Faun and 
Sylvans to prefide over groves, wocds, 171 
under the direction of Pan. 
ven (A.) wild, fude, cacti va) 
-__ diſciplined, &c. 
war VAGENESS (S.) wikinefs, rudenefs, cru - 
7 y, inhumanity, &c. 


"SAY AGES (S.) all thoſe batdarous nations | 


that are uncivilized, and that do not live in 
a regular manner or method of policy or re- 


840 E 1 any thing prepared to eat along 
z noots;, &c. the ſauce to 
—ç——— pickles, &c. to pudding, fu- 
gar, butter, &c. to roots, oil, vinegar, but- 
ter, ſugar, &c. alſo any thing that helps, 
Improves or reliſhes either food, diſcourſe, or 
pleaſures. 
' SA'UCE- BOX (S.) a nick-name for a per- 
- Son that is too free or bold, impertinent or 
impadent with or to his ſuperiors. 
SAUCER (S.) a ſmall plate or diſh made to 
hold ſauces for meat, c. and frequently of 
cin or common carthen-ware, to ent 
the ſharpneſs of the pickles exring int 0 
tarniſhing of the meta 
- SA'UCINESS (.) impudence, impertinence, 
unmannerlineſs, 2 much liberty, &c. 
with a perſon's fi 
SA'UCISSE (s.) a long train of powder rol- 
up-in a pitched cloth, and ſewed together 
in ſo that it reach from the fourneau 
or chamber of the mine to the place where 
the engineer ſtands to ſpring the mine ;j com- 
monly it is about two inches diameter, of 
ee Ins ſhould miſ- 


SAU'CISSONS (S.) large os wey thick fou. 
ſages ; and in War, they are faggots made 
of the bodies of- underwood, or the large 
branches of trees, wherein they differ from 

' - faſcines, which are of ſmall wood or twigs ; 
the ſauciſſons are bound in the middle, and 
at both ends, and*are uſed as covers to the 
men, and alſo to make epaulments, and for 
other uſes. 

SAUCY (A) bold, So rude, im- 

t, unmannerly, &c. 


(SAVE (V.) to pefere, deliver, keep, ſpare, 


4 W- ALI. (8) an inſtrument made of 
braſs, tin, &c. with an iron e in the 
mals of it to flick ſmall bits * 


\ BAK 
| Io that they may be burnt withont 
which were much in uſe befote the Gr 
candle-ſticks were invented. 
or | SAVING (A.) ſparing, preſerving, keeping, t. 
$A'VINGNESS (S.) frogality, good huſban- 
dry 3 alſo ineſa or covetouſneſs, 
SA'VIOUR (S.) à preſerver or deliverer from 
danger, &c. and in an eſpecial manner 
plied to Jeſus Chriſt 3 alſo a ſort 9 
— by the Spaniards —— who are 
impoſtors or pretended magicians, that under. 
take to core diſcaſes with their ſpittle 6 
their breath, and ſometimes by their prayer; 
they are reported to uſe und obſerve certaiy 
numbers, and ſuperſtitious ceremonies ; 
have commonly the mark of a whole wheel, 
or part of one imprinted on their bodies, 
called by them St. Catherine -I beel, pte · 
tending to be of-kin to that ſaint, and that 
they are born with that figure upon their bo- 
dies, they boaſt that they can —— fire 
without being hort z in Ttaly, there are anc- 
ther fort of theſe faviours and ſaludadores, 
who pretend to be allied to St. George, and 
carry the figure of a on their bodies; 
which they affirm alfo is natural, and theſe 


pretend that they cannot be hurt by ſerpeny 


or ” 

2 SA'VOUR (3) taſte, ſmell, or reliſh to either 
ſenſe, good or bad. 

SAV OURINESS (8.) 8 high or wel 
6 with peppers other ſpice 

SA” OURY (A.) A.) reliding, bigh- „ high-ſeafoned, 

eon on, 
© ming pork the me of an an aromatick 
winter 


SAUSAGE (89 * very ſmall, 
mixed with aromatick herbs and ſpices, an 

| © then ſtuffed into hogs or ſheeps guts of about 
half an inch diameter. 

SAW (s.) an inftrument of iron or feel, en 
with a great number of teeth or indentions 

fo cut —— boards, 2. 
to ſeveral parts or 

SAW (V. ) rout or part board, timber, kt. 

into ſeveral 

SAXMU'NDHAM ($.) in , is a ſmall 

toben, that has a good mar weekly og 
Thurſday ; diſtant from Londos 7 5 comput- 
&, and 87 meaſured miles. 

SAXONs 6 * inbabitants of. that port d 
Germany called Saxony, who in former tima 
were great pirates, and ſacrificed the priſ- 
ners cok. to their gods; they made © 
great a difference between thoſe that were 
free-born and ſuch m were la ves, betwe® 

: thoſe who were noble and the common peo- 
ple, that it was a capital crime for any ! 
marry out of their rank and condition; the) 
were idolaters, and dedicated to their E 
groves of the talleſt trees, and thicket 


foreſts, nnd there worlbipped them i, 
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ores, 
and 
dies; 
thele 
peru 
ither 
well 
ſpice 


8c A 
nes en templesto them, of repriſenring| 


| figures or images; they 
os altes to . E 
flight of birds, neighing © 
71 dies they took conjectures concern- 
ing the event of their moſt important affairs; 
they were, and are ſtill, a very ſtrong and 
' Juſty people, being accuſtomed to eat much 
- fleſh from their infancy z they were much 
inclined to drunkenneſs; * embraced Chri- 
tianity in the reign of Charlemaighe, and in 
th- 16th tentury embraced the refotmation 
us thught by Luther 3 king Yortigern in the 
sch century called them to his aſſi ſtance a- 
Zainſt the Pifs and Scots, Cc. who got fo 
much footing here in England, that they 

were not got out for many ages after, 
SAY (S.) a fort of thin woollen ſtuff or 


y) to ſpeak, relate, tell, or declare 


any thing, : 
SCAB (S.) the dried ſcurf of any running 
ſore, or the eruſt of an ulcer; &. 
SCA'BBARD (S.) an inſtrument or ſheath to 
contain br hold a ſword in. | 
SC ABBED of SCA'BBY (A.) the being full 
of ſcabs, or troubled or afflicted with any di- 
ſtemper that produces ſcabs. 
$CA'BBEDNESS or SCA'BBEDNESS(S.) the 
condition of any thing that is ſcabby ; alſo 


ſpolcen of a that has one part of the co. 
luring ſcratched or broken off, and the o- 
ther whole, &c. 


$CA'BROUS (A.) rough, unpoliſhed, ragged. 

SCA'FFOLD (s.) a place erected above the 
ground with poles fot walls and ts, 
and boards laid looſely for floors, to a 
preſent oktafion of workmens ſtanding fafe, 
and eafily to repair or build a houſe, church, 
&c. or for ſpectatort tb ſee a ſhew, as the 
proceſſion of a coronation, publick entry of 
a king, general, ambaſſador, & c. 

SCA'FFOLDING (S.) the poles, boards, &c, 
that are kept or made uſe of to build or 
erect ſcaffolds upon any occaſion. t 

$CA'LADE (S.) in War, is à violent form» 
ing of a" town or caſtle by ſetting laddgrs| 
againſt the walls, and running up them at 
-a adventures. 

SCALD (V.) to parbeil or burn with hot li- 


SCA 
SCALE e ſeulen or 
thin horny matter from off fiſhes ; in Mur, 
it is to run up or mount the walls of a town 
befieged, &c. by the help of ladders, xe. 
SCA'LENE or SCALE'NUM (s.) a ſort of 
triangle, whoſe fides and are all un- 


SCALES (S.) the diſbes or boards belonging to 
a beam to put goods in that are fold by 
weight; in order to jadge of their valee. 

SCA'LINESS (s.) the being full d, of cover- 
ed with ſcales, | 

SCA'LLION (s.) a ſort of orditary or will 

ion 


onion. I 

SCALP (S.) the ſkin that covers the Mull. 

SCA'LPER (S.) an inftrument uſed by Sure 

to part or | fleſh 

eee 

SCA'MBLE (V.) to rove, wander, or go from 
plate to place. | a 

SCA MBLING (Part.) at a diftance one from 
another, like a town or city that has great 
ſpaces between the houſes. 

SCA'MMONY (S.) a purgative drug or refim 
that is roaſted, &c. to render it more fit for 
uſe, and before ſuch preparation it is calle 


SCA'MPER (V.) to ran away In a fright, 
to flee for fear of an eni e 8 

SCAN (V.) to ſiſt or canvas à matter or ba- 
ſineis, to examine nicely into an affair, &c, 

SCA'NDAL (S.) ſometimes means a charafier 
ariſing to a or party from ſome irregular 
act commitied by the body or particular 
members; ſometimes it means the ill report 
that one perſon makes of the actious f ano- 
ther undeſervedly ; and ſometimes it means 
any impediment, act, or hindrance, that is 
put in a perſon's way, either to perplex his 
mind, or incommode his W 

SCANDALIZE (V.) to ſay injurious thinks of 
a perſon, to give him an ill character ande- 
ſervedly, &c. 

SCA'NDALOUS (A.) vile, wicked; offen- 
five, ſhameful, abufive, hurtful, 

SCANT or SCA'NTY (A.) not , very 
bare proportion or meaſure ; alſo or 
hand tv come at, 

SCA'NTLING (S.) the fize, treafure, ſtand - 


quor, which in living creatures will raiſe 
- great bladders or blifters upon the fleſh 
ALD 2 8 68 diſtemper that ſettles 
x = AD 8. * 
in the cu of „ exceeding ſore and 
troubleſome to the patient, and difficult to 


Cure. | 

$CALE (s.) a thin, horny; or bony ſubſtance 
that comes off from fiſhes z alſo a mathema- 
tical ruler, that has certain diſtances or lines 
upon. it marked according to the uſe intend- 
ed ; alſo the diſh or board that is hung by 

chains, ropes, lines, &c. to a beam, in order 
© weigh mall or | 


* 
44 12 


4 * 


ard, or dimenſion, whereby any thing is pro- 


to be done. 

SCAR (S.) in is that mark or white 
edge or ſeam that is left in the fleſh after the 
lips of a wound are cloſed op and bealed. 

SCARAM OU CH (S.) the name of a famous 
Tralian pofturs-maſter, who in the 
1673 came to act here in E 1 

whom all thoſe perſons that perform feats 
agility, and are dreſſed in a particular Span 
habit, bear that as a common name, 

SCAR BOROUGH (s.) in the North- Riding 
of Yorkſhire, an incorporated borough-town, 
in the ſhape of an half-moon, built by ths 
ſea - ſide, upon a high and inacceflible rock, 


ves hg on the top ag ig contain 18 or 20 
are 
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SCATE (V.) —— upon 


+ Pn watery countries e 


SCA 
dete of 'good meadow ground beſides the 
ton z it is encompaſſed by the ſea, except 


_ 4 the weſt- ide, where it has an entrance by 


A long narrow flip of land, where ſtands a 
> lately tower ; it is governed- by two bailiffs, 
common- council 


by two markets weekly, viz, on Thurſday 
— and ſends two members m par- 
Ja = 


lenty of ſhipping 

the coal-trade, 
purge- 

2 . — — nar oe nobi- 


"ſeems to rival even the Bath, which haz oc- 


- eifioned, che eretiog-abandance.of neve and | 


„ handſome buildings, for the reception of the 


Company, which renders the place exceeding | 


{ - eommoedieus,. and the inhabitants wares 
Gt ; diſtant from London 16g computed, and 


, t, 
S$CA'RCITY or SCA'RCENESS/(S.) un- 


tha not being plenty, . 
fear, 2 one's ſelf in ſtrange 
Srefſcs, chrratening with "grievous puniſnh- 


» 
ments, ar at 


. 


* - 


ACARB-CROW (8.) avy;hing drefat p 


i 06d fort of cloaching, &c. to ſrigbt chil- 
den d birds in gardens, to prevent their 
2 before it is. n to 


ttather. 
AR 68.) an vpper- garment 

3 er of women, military 
officers, alerymen, c. made of alk of va- | 
tious ſorts or colours. 


pores to 1 
2 humour of i moi- 

ures, &c; 
e (8.) £ chirurgical ope- 
ration, in which ſeveral incifiens are made 


a A dpecially. in cupping to 
and air that is collected by theglaſfes, &c. 

RARITY (V.) to lance cr cot gen a ſore, 

make incifioas in the fleſh, &c. Kc. 

SCA/RIET (S.) a ftrong, bright red colour. 

eau S.). in Fertiſcation, is the inward 
. Nope of nk. of any town or place, viz. 
| that gp ths placoitlelf; and ice towards 


PUTS 4 $ full of ſcars, or of the marke 


ioftromerts, |- 


* or ſeams t Wan have 


cf a: boar's' 
to make! 


an iron in the ſhape 
1 eee 
— — ſwiftly on the ice, 


help of irons faſtened to the bottom 
much practiſed in Halland, and 


er b 


eee 


„ and inferior officers; it | 


ty and gentry to reſort , hither, ſo-that it |- 


texrify,. or put in | 


or ornament | 


ont the blood || | 


"of 


8c H 
|SCA'TER: or SKA TER (s.) a perſon that 


ſlides upon the ice with ſcates, 
| SCATTER. (V.) to throw up wh down 


a careleſs manner 
SCA'V ENGER 3ER (8 pariſh-off 
buſineſs it is 2 the — yr 


clean. 
SCE'LETON or SKE'LETON. (S.) in 4 


tomy, is the bones of any n 
ther in their places, after 
4 ae 


| SCENE (s.) in its original. fignification among 
the Greeks, meant a bower made of * 


every part of an act, wherein thete was 
ſome change of the theatre and actors; for 
— tragedies and comedies have always 
tee e cte, yet the number of ſcenes is not li- 
mited, as depending on the economy of the 


SCLMOGRABHY (5:) the motel &@ dei 
Lern 
the art of rightly contri 
rr — 2 
tively, it is the of any figure, 
bady, or building, whoſe 33 
or make angles with the beholder's eyes, and 
dy workmenit is called the retutn of the 


fore-right fide. 
SCEPTICAL er SCE'PTICK(A.) inclinel 


S FFF » 5-52 FISY PS” — - - 8 0 


. to diſbelieve every thing that one hears ; 
7 5 FT 2 dottrina 
'PTICISM: (8. and gate 
of the ſcepticks. Iyi 
SCE'PTICKS-{S.), a-ſeft of ancient philoſo- Ind 
phers, who pretended that no abſolute cer: SCHI 
tuinty wn to be come at in relation to any vid 
. matter or thing, and therefore the mind wit] 
- ought not to aſſent to any thing; but remain SCHI 
in a ſtate of ſuſpenſe. org 
SCE'PTER (S.) an enſign of being ma 
the ſtaff orbattoen a king holde in his hand, lam 
when be A ys in ceremony, a4 at a cto- divid 
nation, &. accos 
SCHATCA (8) Babylonizn goddeſs, the fans and 
with Opt or Terra ; among the Romans, het n 
feſtival was celebrated five days together, Adel. 
during which time the ſervants wete maſten, blood 
and the maſters ſervants. 5 ever, 
SCHEDULE (s.) a:{mall/feroll of. parchment firſt, 
joined or annexed to a will, 2 leaſe, — churc 
other deed, wherein is ſet down an inventary Eier 
ves 


— | 


SCH SCI 


$CHE'IC (s.) among the Mabometans, figni-| of errory ſpravg many others, equally unjuſt 
, ßes a. teacher or preacher, whoſe man- and faiſe, by impoſing ſuch opinions as nei- 
; ner is as follows ; they firſt read ſome verſes ther the ancient church nor the ſcriptures @ 
or portions out of the A/coran, then repeat] much as mention, much leſs countenance, 
ö the ſeveral opinions of the doctors upon the ſuch as praying to ſaints and images, relicks,, . 
place, and to make themſelves appear learn- | indulgences, &c. which begot the rupture in 
ed, frequently invent fables and tell tories to in the 15th century, and occaſioned the re- 
. confirm the doctyine they would have their | formation, &. 
auditors believe. SCHISMA'TICAL (A.) inclining, yielding, . 
ration of a — ildiag, &c. or a geometrical] SCHISMA'TICK (S.) a ſeparatiſt, a leaver 
figure conſtructed and laid down, or method] or forſaker of the publick worſhip for the 
whereby any thing may be done ar executed, fake of ſome particular humour, fancy, a 
or 


ſuch as taxes laid and collected to raiſe a cer- | unjuſtifiable opinion. 
tain ſum, or pay off a national debt, &c. SCHO'LAR (S.) ſometimes means a pupil 

SCHE'RIF (s.) among the Arabians and Ma- diſciple under the teaching or direction of a- 
hometans, ſignifies noble of deſcent or ſtation, | nother 3 and ſometimes a learned man, ur 
and is in a particular manner. a title belonging | great proficient in learning. ö 
to, or claimed 2 who 1 $CHO'LARSHIP 9 learning or neceſ- 
from Mabomet, athima his daughter qualifications denominate a perſon 
and Hali his ſon - in- law, who have likewiſe | learned. 
the addition of Bf and Grid, or prince and | FCHOLASTICK gr SCHOLAS'TICAL.(A)-: 
lord; they likewiſe wear a green turbant, after the manner of ſcholars, following the | 
while all others wear a white one ; many method and rules of the ſchools, 8.73 
them have been ſovereigns, and founded di- | SCHO'LIAST (S.) a commentator or expoſi- 
ſtint dynaſties in Afriel. | | tor, one that writes notes upon an author 

SCAIA'IS (S.) a ſect among the Afabomet to, explain the difficulties in him, * 

* in Perfia, ho are declared ene mies to thoſe S CHO LIUM or SCHO LION (S.) a remark 
they call Sunnis, or Turkiſh Mabemerant; or obſervation made upon as propofitioa' or 
they reject the three firſt ſucceſſors to Mabe- | conſequence drawn from a demonſtration. . / 
met, and ſay that Hali his nephew and ſon- | SCHOOL {$.) a publick houſe or place appro- 
in-law was the true one to his uncle and fa- | priated for the inſtruction of the unlearned 
ther ; they ſay alſo, that there have been but | or unſkilful in any art or ſcience, of which, 

12 high-prieſts ſince his time, of which Ha/i| there are as many ſorts and kinds ag o- 
was the firſt, and that the laſt was Mabo-| fion may require, and which are denominated 
mer-el mobadi ſabeb Zaman, whom they from their uſe ; as, 2 reading-ſchool, eorit- 
affirm to be till alive, and that he will come | ing-ſchool, drawing-ſchool, grammar- ſchool, 
into the world again, and therefore ſome of &c. likewiſe any publick place or reſort, 
the moſt bigotted by their laſt wills leave] where whores, thieves, &c. frequent, is cal- 
him furniſhed. houſes and ftables full of horſes, | led a ſchool of Venus, vulgarly a bawdy- 
that he may not want neceſſarics when he re- houſe, the devil's ſchoo!, &c. 

turns to the world to maintain and propa- SCHOOL (V.) to document, teach, chaſtiſe, 
gate his religion ; this opinion prevails chief correct, &c. 

y in the kingdom of Golconda in the Eoft-| SCHOOL-BUTTLER (S.) a whipping or 
Indies, : chaſtifing in or after the manner of a ſchool. 

SCHYRRHUS (S.) in Anatomy, is a hard, li- | SCHOOL-DIVI/'NES or SCHOO'L-MEN . 

vid ſwelling, that refiſts the touch, and is (S.) among the Greeks and Latins, are thoſe 
without pain, who in the early ages of Chriſtianity ftudicd - 

SCHISM (S.) a wilful or reſolute breaking off | and taught divinity in monaſteries and pu- 
or going from any. perſon or perſuaſion ; and | blick ſchools, Where by degrees mixing the. 
in a particular manner means perſons of the] ſubtilties of logick and philoſophy along with 

lame general religion or faith, ſeparating or the articles of faith, [occaſioned endleſs diſ- 
dividing themſelves into ſets or parties, upon utes 5 this was chiefly introduced by tho: 
account of ſome particulars of lefler moment; philoſ, who turned Chriſtians, | 
and this has been the caſe with all profeſſions, | and eſpecially after the revival of the peripa | 

a well Heathens as Fewos, Chriftians and In- tetick philoſophy by the Mabomet ans, Moors, 

fdels, and which has coft the world more] and Ara bi ant. | 
blood than all the other pretenſions what-| SCYAGRAPHY or SCIOGRAPHY ($.) 
ever, eſpecially among the Chriftians , ſor, the art of ſhadows, or the manner of dellne - 

firſt, the ſchiſm between the Greek and Roman ating dials, ſo as to tell the hour of the 
church was occaſioned by the pride of the] day or night by ſun, moon, or ſtars, &c. alſo 
popes, who would needs arrogate to them-| the profile, platform, or firſt draught of 2 .—< 
lelves the title of univerſal biſhop, contrary] thing; alſo the draught of an edifice or build- | 
to the canons of councils, patriarchal right,| ing ſuppoſed to be cut by a plane in ſuch 3 
— IE TN Inn manner as to ſee the infide mann 
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Aver its ſeveral rooms and convenien cies, | 


- the thickneſs of its. walls, the number of its 
| © Qoors, paſſages, &c. 

SCIA'TICA- (S.) the gout in the hip. 
ScrENCE (s.) any fort of knowledge, but 
in a particular manner means that body or 

"Syſtem of learning, which concerns itſelf 
principally about the reaſon or demonſtra- 
. tion of it rather than the practice, the lat- 
ter being called an art, &c. there are ſeven 
- particulars, that by way of. excellence are | 
- Called the liberal ſciences, upon account of | 
© opening the mind or u „ and en- 
Erging its faculties, viz. Grammar, Legict, 
- Rhetorick, Arithmetick, Geometry, Aftrong- 
„ and Affe k. 
Sell Tk (A.) any thing belonging or 
appertaining to e or knowledge, ot t 


LITTON 1) (S. Jn a ſparkling or twin 
kling like a ſtar, or the fire, &c. 
(S.) a ſmatterer in, or pretender 


SCLOMANCY (S.) divination by ; 
paar Wan 

the dead, &c. 

SCION (8. ) in Gardening, ina young g 

ſhoot, or layer, to be ſet, inoculated, &c 
Into another, &c. 

SCI'SSOAS or SUZZARS (S.) an inſtrument 
aſed for many purpoſes, but eſpecially to cut 
cloth, &c. made of ſteel or hardened iron, 
 confiſting of two fides or cheeks made very 
harp, and faſtened with a rivet to move 


- upon. 

SCI'SSURE (s.) any chop, din. cut, or na- 
. tural opening of the » occalioned either 
. by internal or l heat. 

SCLERO'TICKS (S.) ſuch medicines whoſe 
- nature is to harden or conſolidate the fleſh, 

SCOAT or SCOTCH (V.) to ſtop à Wheel, 
dy putting ſomething n. to prevent its 
moving forward, 

2 * to mock, Joke; banter, make 

deride, ſet at — c. 

S0 FER () one that derides, makes game, 

vr de ſpiſes either a perſon ot thing. 

: $COLD (V.)to make a noiſe, brawl, find fault, 

 _» call names, abuſe Ec. 

- $SCOLD S.) a noiſy, turbulent, quarrel- 

3 perſon, eſpecially ſpoken of 


COLLOP (v.) to indent or cut things | 


. in and out, like the waving of a worm or 


ſerpent. 

$CO'LLOP-SHELL (S.) the ſhell of a fih- 
whole edges are indented ; alſo a common part 

of the arms of military perſons. 
COLOPE'NDRA (S.) a worm that is en- 
red"in the gums from a melancholy 
mour, which occaſions them to {well and 
R and conſequently the teeth to be 


| $coNet. (S.) in Architefure, is » ſmall 
. dui wo defend * a hill, a 


* 


CORN (V)eo eontemn or deſpiſe any porſon 
„Se (S.) one that contemns or deff ies 
SCO'RNEUL {4) . contemptuous, 
rg (S.) 1 


%. 


5Cco 


char; me — Bat fr, 
ture, to hold candles in againſt the walls 
&c. of houſes. 


SCONCE (v.) in the Univerfiey Languaye, is 


to charge a certain ſum in the buttery -book 


as a- mulct or fine for a perſon's 
duty, or committing an — 


cant word for running up a ſcore at an ale. 


houſe or tavern. 


SCOOP. (S.) an hollow inftroment uſed upon 


many occaſions, ſuch as throwing water into 
the highway in ſummer-time to lay the duſt, 
to get the infide of apples qut, and leaving 
the rind almoſt 2 to get the marrow 
out of bones, &c. 


SCOOP (V.) to throw water out of or 


with a ſcoop, to get or take the 
or KA — of. bones, the ge 
apples, &c. ' 


[SCOPE (.) the drife, aim, intentign, or de- 


fign of a perſon; alſo the ſpace;*room, ber- 
ty, or opportunity that a perſon bas of doing 


a thing. 


SCORBU'TICK (A.) inclined, like to, or 


having the di called the ſcurvy, 


SCORCH (V.) to diy or parch up the out-fide 


of any 


| SCORK. (S. J in Mafct,"is writing down the 


ſeveral parts of the compoſition immediately 
one under another; in common, it means an 
account of ſmall debts wrote with chalk up- 
on a board, as milk, drink, chandlery-ware, 
Kc. alſo the reaſon or cauſe why a perſoa 
does any r act. 


SCORE (V.) to write or chalk down any thing 


upon a board; alſo to go in truſt, or to take 
credit, &c. 


ſligh 


, is the eighth 

fign in the Zodiack ; and wi the Aſtrologers, 
all the Fra Mars ; ſome pretend td 
ſay, that a houſe begun to be built when 
this ſign is on the aſcendant, will be conti- 
'nually haunted with 
an the globe by the 


rpion. 


z it is repreſented 


SCO'RPION (S.) a venomous creature of the 


ſerpent kind, which, though ſmall, is vey 
dangerous and miſchievous, having a bladder 
foll of dangerous poiſon ; it may be diftin- 
guiſhed into three parts, the head, the breaf, 
and the belly ; the head appears to be joinel 
and continued to the breaſt, it has two eyes 


in the middle of its head, "and two towards 


its extremity, between which as it were 
come out two arms, which are divided * 
claws of a lobſter ; it has eight legs pg 

ing from its breaſt, every one. of Which is 
divided into fix parts covered with hair, at 


the end of which are fix talons or claws; Us 


of a ſerpent or. 


piebes 1 
alluſio 
confair 
means 
and for 
c. an 
* which 
throwr 
$OOT ( 
any per 
publick 
ſeat an, 
Scot lan 
SCOTCE 
land. 
SCOTCE 
after th 
SCOTCE 
veal fi 
herbs, | 
SCOTCE 
early ca 
dCOTCE 
w- ſtat 


Scorch 


with F, 
or ſpoke 
Fite writ 


done in 
OTR 


one that 
any win 
COT -F} 
being fin 
an indict 
CO'THA 


8e O 


— 


of which the tail proceeds, which is divider 
into ſeven little beads, of which the laſt arm 
ed with a fling 3 ſome have fix, and others 
have eight eyes viſible, the tail long, and 
made after the manner of a ſtring of beadstied 
end to end ; the laſt bigger and ſomewhat 
longer than. the others; at the end whereo! 
are ſometimes two ſtings, which are holldw, 
and filled with a cold poiſon, which it in- 
jects into the part it ſtrlkes ſquirt-wiſe z it is 
of a blarkith colour ſomewhat like ſoot ; 
it waddles ab it goes; and fi tes violently with 
its ſnout and feet on ſuch perſons as it ſeizes, 
ſo that it is with great difficulty pulled off ; 
ſome have wings, and are of various ; 
the dam is ſaid to bring forth eleven young 
ones, which are ſmall round worms, about 
the fize of a louſe, the mother fits upon 
them and hatches them whom they are ſaid 
to deſtroy ; they ate more inveterate againſt 
omen thay men, and more againſt — 
than Women, and thoſe that have ſeven 
knots in their tail are more dangerous than 
thoſe that have but ſix; it is reported that 
ſcorpions in cold countries are not veno- 
mous, nor thoſe that are of a whitiſh co- 
Jour ; the moſt effectual remedy againſt the 
bite of one of them, is to ſqueeze it to 
pietes upon the wound ; in Scripture, various 
alluſions ahd deſcriptions are made tb, and 
tonfained finder this word; ſometimes it 
means the malicious nature of wicked men ; 
and ſometimes a whip or rod of puniſhment, 
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ng c. and ſometimes machines of war, out of 
ke * which a large number of darts or arrows were 
thrown at once. 8 | 
on cor 6.) the re, lot} or proportion that 
| any perſon is to pay of a reckoning, or other 
10 publick charze 5 and in Pariſhes, it is called 
ſeat and lat 3 alſo the name of a native of 
a, Scotland. ap 
4 gen (S.) the people of natives of Sror- 
lard. 
my SCOTCH (A.) ſomething produced in, or done 
Ita after the manner of Scotland, 
en co reH CO'LLOPS (S.) thin flices of 
* veal fried with butter, bacon, ſayoury, 
= herbs, &c. 


SCOTCH FIDDLE (S.) the diſtemper vul- 

garly called the itth, 

dCOTCH HO'BBY(S.) a mean; ſmall, ſorry, 

'ow-ſtatured horſe. 

PCOTCH LA'NGUAGE (S.) Engliſh mixed 

with French, Dutch, Iriſh, Ce. ptonounced 

or ſpoke very broad; but now the moſt po- 
te write Exgliſb in the fame manner as it is 
tone in England, 

OTCH-MIST (s.) a ſober, ſoaking rain, 
one that vent à great deal of water without 
ny wind or ſtorm, 

CO'T-FREE (A.) that comes eff without 
being fined or puniſhed, one that is cleared of 
an indictment or accuſation, Ce. 

C0'THA(S.) in ArchiteFure, is a ſemi-Ercu- 


js divided into ſeven rings, from the f 


80 R 
lar cayity or channel put in divers parts of the 
» ornaments of a column, | : 
$CO'TISTS (S.) a name given td thoſe po'e-. 
mical divines that followed the opinions 
Jobn Duns Seotus, the ſubtle and great oppo 
of 'the Thomiſts, : B 
SCO'TOMY (S.) à diſordef that ſeized a per- 
ſuddenly, by a dizzineſs or ſwimming 
of the head, occaſioned by the animal ſpis 
rits being whirled about ſo haſtily, that tha 
external objects appear to turn round to the 
beholder. | . 

SCO'VEL (s.) the name of 4 ſoft of mop ud 
by bakers, to waſh and clean the bottom «f 
their ovens with fiom cinders, and affies; 
conſiſting of a large cloth or clout hung a 
the end of a long pole to reach all patty 

the oven, : o 

SCOUL or Scow (V.) to lotk angrl- 
ly, ® expreſs a perſon's diſpleaſure by 4 

ful air, a grim, crabbed, br ſurly 

| look, Ke. | . 

$COUNDREL (.) a mean; vile, Wicked 
ellow, . 

SCOUR or SCOWR (v.) to cleanſe & 
make metals bright, to purge a 
— &. alſo to clear the coaſt of pic 
rates 3 alſo to ſcamper or run away from ag | 
enemy. . — +49 

NobR (V.) to whip or puniſh offendets ; 
and in particular; uſed ambng the Jetos tw 
ways, one with thongs or whips made 
ropes ends, or ſtraps of leather, the other 
with rods, twigs, or branches of trees; * 
rabins have ſpun the thread ſd fine ag O& 
enumerate one hundred and fixty eight faults 
that are liable fo this puhiſfiment, and 08. 
ther ſay, that all erimies that the law has not 
appointed death for, ſhouid be puniſhed in tha 
tnannet ; ſome affirm that they never exceed · 
ed the number of thirty - nine ſtripes, but ac- 
cording to the fault, ſtruck with greatet of 

- leſſer violente. fag ; 

SCOURGE (s.) an inſttument for children to 
play with to whip or keep their top ſpin- 

ning; alſo an inſtrument of ſmall thongs 
or cords to puniſh offenders with,  - 

SCOU'RING (S.) a diſeaſe commonly called 
a looſeneis; alſo the making pewter, braſl, 
copper, &c. bright, by rubbing them with 
ſand, &c. 2 | | 

JCOUT (S.) a ſpy or perſon ſent out of ona 

army to watch the motions or get inteilignceg 

of another army f and alſo the name of a 

judge or magiſtrate in Holland, 

SCRABBLE (V.) to chw or rake togethar 
with the hands or nails, to fecl or grope abaut 
in the dark ; alſo to be much put to jt to 
maittain one's ſelf of family, &c, : 

SCRAGGC(S.) any lean and bony meat, particu- 
larly the worſt end of a neck of muttof, 
yea), Ke. 

SCRA'GGEDNESS (S.) leanneſs, boni- 
peſs, &c. 


ö 


„ 


very lean and tony. 
a SCRA'MBLE 


* 


SCRA'GGY (a.) 
| 3 B 


* 


er * 
3 FED SCR $CR 
SCRA'MBLE (V.) to ſnatch or catch up any | among the Nes they were of two ſurts, the tef 
thing very ng! earneſtly or eagerly, 10 one employed in ſecular matters, the other in — 
climb or run up a tree, &c. ous concerns; the firſt were teacher: «f SC 
SCRANCH (V.) to make a noiſe with one's | grammar, and eſpecially orthography ; for. 2 
teeth by the haſty breaking of the cruſt of | ther, to every tribe there was a ſcribe, hole - 
new bread, raw „ &c. buſineſs it was to regiſter and engroſs marri. SCR 
SCRAPE (V.) to ſhave or rub off dirt, &c,| age contracts and other law matters; the o- diſh 
from any thing with a knife, &c. ther ſort were expoſitors of the law, who real SCRL 
SCRAPE (8.) ſometimes means a very near, | and it to the people. 5 
faving,. cove tous perſon; and ſometimes a |SCRI'BING (S.) in Foinery, in the fitting; 
footman or ſerving man; and ſometimes a| board or partition, &c. to a floor, wall, &, 9 
trouble ſume matter or buſineſs, I though it be ever ſo irregular in its form, Ape 
SCRA'PINGNESS (S.) ſayingneſs, covetouſ- |SCRIP (S.) a ſmall bag or ſack that a perſc ing 
© . neſs, over and above fti | carries neceſſaries in from one place to a. = 
SCRAPS(S.) ſmall bits er parcels of any| other ; alſo a flip or ſmall piece of wins (i -" 
thing. - paper or parchment, &c. * 
SCRATCH (V.) to tear or claw the fleſh with [SCRI'PTURAL ( A. ) inthe manner of, « — | 
one's nails, pins &c. like to, the ſcripture; CRU 
SCRA'TCHES (S.) the marks or ſores in one's | SCRUPTURES (S.) properly mean any vrt. * 
fleſh made with one s nailes, needles, pins, ten books, but in a particular manner thog 
&c. alſo a diſeaſe in Herſes, conſiſling of dry] conveyed to us by the prophets and ſervant — 
ſcabs, &c- which breed between the heel] of God, containing bis law and will declare 
and the paſtern joint. to his people by. them for their dirches Wl Scat. 
SCRAWL or SCRAUL (V.) to write in a guidance, and inſtruction ; and theſe are d- TY 
careleſs or unintelligible manner, to ſmeat or | vided into two general parts, the one calle My | 
daub paper, a wall, &c. with careleſs and ir- the Old Teftament, which contains the hier * 
regular ſtrokes, of the creation, the deliverance of the . $ORU" 
SCREAK or SCREEK (V.) to make a fhrill| - 7ae/tes out of Egypt, the law, &c. the pu- — 
or loud noiſe like a perſon ſuddenly frighted, | phets, the pſalms, and the proverbs ; the 6 CRUT 
or the filing of a ſaw, &c, ther called the New Teſtament, which ca wn; 
SCREAM (V.)-toroar or cry out upon being] tains the hiſtory of Chriſt and his zpalle, CR 
frightened, or receiving and apprehending] the doctrines they taught, and the prophecis rag 
ſome hurt. | 2 left behind them, which were written y baſing 
SCRE'AMING (S.) roaring, bawling or cry-| ſeveral perſons, at divers times, upon fund ; 
. 4 — r occaſions 3 all which for the greater eaſe d q 
SCREECH (V.) to hoot, bowl, or cry out like] coming at particular parts or ſentences, tie Th 
an owl, eſpecially in the nigbt-time. learned of later ages have divided into ch bu, 
keep off the wind or heat; alſo a ſieve or in- ſaid to be a monk, named Hugo de Sand 94 
ſtrument to ſift gravel, &c. through to make] Caro, a Dominican, afterwards made a can woos 
mortar with, { nal, by birth a Burgundian, and who, at th — 
SCREEN or SKREEN (V.) to deſend or pre- fame time, wrote a concordance, which i Chrid 
ſerve againſt the wind, exceflive heat, &c,} placed by ſome in 1240, by others 1250; — 
alſs to defend againſt the power of an enemy, this diviſion has been imitated by the Grak, ky 
or the ſeverity of the law ; alſo to part or] and alſo by the Jets, but in a diff fond 
fift ſtones from fine gravel or earth to make} manner. tad! 
mortar with, &c. SCRIPTURIST (S.) one well verſed in ti and 2 
. SCREW (5) one of the mechanick powers | ſcriptures, and that builds his religious q; followi 
 . uſed in ſuch inſtruments as preſs bodies toge- nions upon it. | ting 3 
ther very violently, in order to get the juice [SCRI'VENER (S.) one who makes a trac * 
out of them, as apples for making cyder, &c. drawing up and engrofling writings, i ay 3 
and in raiſing great weights, ſuch as ſhoving] as deeds of conveyance, marriage · contra the % 
a ſhip off the launch, raiſing floors in a houſe | leaſes, &c. a prepare 
that is ſunk, &c. q | SCRO'BY ( A. ) poor, mean, pitiful, 11 SCRUT« 
SCREW (CV.) to ſqueeze or preſs very hard | worth, Ke. | or 1 
with a ſcrew ; alſo to beat down the price of [SCRO'FULA or ScROPHULA (S.) th n 
2 perſon's labour or goods, &c. bard ſwellings that grow in the glanduls . 
SCRI'BBLE (V.) to write very haſtily and] the neck, commonly called the king's ev 
incorrectly, both as to the character and ſenſe, SCRO FULOs or SCRO'PHULOUS (4 
* SCRI'BBLER (S.) a mean or bad writer both | troubled with thoſe hard kernels or ſwell Scud 
in character and compoſiticn, in the neck, &c. | if fright 
SCRIBE (S.) a publick writer, ſometimes cal- |SCROLL.(S.) a flip or roll of parchmet KCU'FFL 
led a penman, by way of eminence for his] and in Architecture, the volute or be fighting 
and beautiful characters; ſometimes | that are in the Jonich, Corinthian, or C 
a ſectetaty, and ſometimes a notary, &c.] foſite capitals, SCRC 


SCU 


$CRO'TUM (S.) the bag that contains the 

' teſticles, vulgarly called the cod. 

$CRUB (S.) a mean, pitiful, worthleſs fellow. 

SCRUB (V.) to rub hard, or cleanſe a houſe, 

cc. by ſo doing; alſo to claw or ſcratch the 
hh 


fleſh, 

SCRUBBA'DO (S.) a cant name for the 
diſtemper called the itch, eſpecially when it 
is very high * 

SRU PL E 

has in his mind againft doing a thing, a doubt 


1082 or nicety in point of conſcience 3; with the 

* Aporbecaries, it is a ſmall weight contain- 
s ing 20 grains, ot the third part of an 
ma ounce ; and among the Cbronolagers and A- 
Jos ftronomers, it is a very ſmall portion of time 
tte of about 3 ſeconds; and in Eclipſer, that 
f part of the moon's diameter that enters into 
8 the ſhadow, & . 

WH $CRU'PLE (V.) to hefitate, forbear, or doubt 
* whether it may or may not be lawful to do a 
ka certain act. , 
SCRU/PULOUS (A.) nice, curious, preciſe, 
lang cautious, doubtful, &c. 
deen, $cRU/PULOUSNESS or SCRUPULO'SI- 
— TY (S.) exaQneſs, nicenefs, that will not 
yu do any thing till fully ſatisfied of its legality, 

, &c. 
de cab rARLE (A.) that may be examined 
1 into or ſearched after. 
\ » WY CRUT INEER (S.) one appointed to examine 

Fu very nicely into a bufineſs. 

"HT SCRUTINIZE (v.) to ſearch or examine 
pac thoroughly into or thing, matter, or 
tien by bafinels 

* SCRU'TINY (S.) a very nice and correct exa- 
* mination into any matter. 

* The Da 7 Serutiay, in the ancient 
ory Church, x edneſday of Paſfion Week is 
p * thus called, becauſe the catechumens uſed 
* to be particularly inſtructed and examined 
* upon that day, to ſee whether they under- 
z 


ſtood and remembered the doctrines of 
Chriſtianity, and were fully diſpoſed to live 
according to them; this ſcrutiny was 
made ſeven times in Lent, the firſt and 
ſecond was held upon Wedneſday and Sa- 
turday of the third week in Lent, the third 
and fourth upon the ſame days the week 
following; and this was a very ſolemn ſcra- 
tiny; the fifth and fixth the week after; 
and the laſt upon Wedneſday before Eafter - 
day ; it was uſual for the prieſt to give notice 
the Sunday before, that the people might 
prepare themſelves. | 

SCRUTOIR or SCRUTO'RE (S.) a large 
or Suſe cabinet, with a flap to draw 
out or let down, in the nature of a deſk ro 
write on. 

CUD(S.) a ſudden or haſty ſhower of rain 
that goes with the wind. 

Scud away, to run or get away baſtily, as 

— or 92 80 

W e quarrel, or fight 


(8 an objeRtion that a perſon} 


SCU 


SCU'FFLE (V.) to contend or fight with ore 
or more perſons ; alſo to ſtrive and endeavour 
to conquer difficulties, or overcome hard- 

+ ſhips, as for a widow to maintain herſelf and 
three or four children by her hand-labour 


only, 

SCULK (V.) to hide in holes and corners, to 
lurk here and there, &c. $7. 

SCULL or SKULL (S.) the 2 of the 
bones of the head that contain brains, 
and which ſerves as an helmet to keep them 
from external injuries; ſometimes it means 
only the upper or top hairy part of the head, 
whick either by age or diſeaſe grows bald 
firſt ; alſo the name of a ſhort oar that 

. watermen row boats with. 

SCU”LLER (S.) ſometimes means a boat row- 
ed with thort oars 3 and ſometimes the wa- 
termen that occupies ſuch a boat. 

SCU"LLERY (S.) a place in great houſes on 

— to do the dirty work belonging to a 
itchen, ſuch as waſhing and ſcouring the 

diſhes, plates, pots, &c. 

S$CU'LLION (S.) an under ſervant in a great 
man's kitchen, who under the cook does 
the dirty work belonging thereto. 

SCULP (S.) a print or picture engraved or 
carved, 

SCU'LPTURE (S.) the art of making figures 

in wood, ſtone, metal; and this conſiſts of 

three branches, called carving, engraving, 
ing or founding. | 

SCUM (S.) that droſs or froth that ſwims up- 

permoſt in boiling meat, melting metals, &c. 

alſo the dregs or meaneſt of the pe 

SCU'PPER-HOLES (S.) in a Sb, are ſmall 

holes made to let off the water that is either 
mped out of the hold, or that is occaſioned 

the rain, &c. 

SCU"PPER-LEATHERS (S.) leathers nailed 
over the ſcupper-holes. 

SCU'PPER- NAILS (S.) ſhort'nails with broad 
heads, to nail the ſcu leathers on. 

SCURF (S.) a white, ſcaly, dry matter, that 
ppg nds Kin, and generally upon the 

ad. 

SCU'RFY (A.) troubled with or full of ſcutf. 

SCU'RRILOUS (A.) abufive, ſaucy, railing, 
ſcandalous words or actions. 

SCU"RRILOUSNESSorSCURRFLITY(S,) 
taunting, ſaucy, abuſive words or actions. 

SCU"RVINESS (S.) hadneſs, naughtineſs, 
meannefs, ungenteelneſs, &c. 

SCU'RVY (S.) a diſeaſe epidemical to the Ho. 
landers, and afflicting moſt other nations 
bordering on the ſea, the ſymptoms whereof 
are livid ſpots on the hands and feet, weak- 
neſs of the legs and joints, ſtinking breath, 
looſeneſs of the teeth, bleeding of the gums, 
convulſions, pains, running gout, cholick,&c. 
this is of two kinds, when the ſulphur is 

. predominant to the falt, or when the ſalt is 
predominant to the ſulphur ; and this is fone - 

5 Ba | times 
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1 * 
. 
times in the blond, and ſometimes in the 
ner vous juice, and ſometimes in both. 
$CU"RVY (A.) any thing mean, bad, pitiful, 
* „e. alſo fryile or raſcal'y. 


$CU'RVY-GRASS (S.) an herb particulatly | 


\ beneficial againſt, or in the ſcurvy. 
SCUT (S.) among the Hunters, is the tail of a 
hure or rabbit. | Ca 
CLUTCH EON (S.) in Heraldry, is the field 
or ground upon which the arms are drawn or 
painted ; in Smithery, the ſmall iron or brats 
plate put over the key-hole of a lock, &c. 
' with Architects, the chief or centre ftone of a 
building ; and with Gardegtrs, à bud or graft 
taken from one to be inſerted into another 
tree. 2 
SCU'TTLE (S.) a baſket or tub to hold aſhes 
or coals; alſo the wooden trough through 
which the flour fails into the meal-tub in a 
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ScuxrTLES (S.) in a Sh, ſometimes mean: 
thoſe ſquare holes cut in the deck of a ſhip, 
through which the men deſcend by a ladder 


from one deck or floor to another ; and ſome | 


times the windows in the cabbin. 
SCY'MITAR (S.) the Perfian and Eaſtern 
name for 4 broad, crooked ſword, called by 
us a hanger, cutlaſs,' &c. ' f 
„SCYTHE (s.) an inſtrument with which, 
graſs is cut down or mown, ſomewhat re- 
ſembling the moon in figure, when the is 
about three days old. 9 
SCY'THIANS (S.) a famous and very antient 
people, ſtrong of body, and tall of ſtature, 
inured to labour and warlike exerciſes,” bur 
Having little inclination to humanity or ci- 
- vil ſociety, they did not till the ground, or 


Had any certain ſettled abode, but went wan- 


gering up and gown with their wives, chil- 
dren, and relations, driving their cattle before 
them ; they - uſed neither gold nor fllver, 
their food generally was milk and honey, and 
their cloaths,'the ſkins of beaſts ; they pu- 
niſhed theft very ſeverely ; when they took 
any of their enemies priſoners of war, they 
rank his blook, and flead him, and wrapped 
his ſkip about them, faſtened his head on the 
rop of their huts or tents, or made drinking 
veſſels of their ſkulls, When their king 
condemned any-man to death, all his male 
children were expoſed to the ſame calamity; 
at the death of their king, the concybine he 
moſt loved was put into the coffin with him, 
being conducted by the officers in ordinary of 
the king's honſhold, who were all of them 
ſtrangled at his tomb, and a horks with eve- 
one of them, that they might be in a rea- 

is to ſerve him in the other world; their 
principal deities were /efta, Nupiter, Venus, 
Mercutcs, and Mars, to whom they ſacrificed 
the ooh perſon of all thoſe they took in 


+ war, to thy other gods they ſacriſiced beaſts, | 


and principally horſes. 2 N 
SEA (S.) the Hebrews gave this name to al! 


f 


| the. conditions therein contained; the pen- 


SEA 
but lakes or pools; ſo they alſo called the 
treat brazen Javer in the temple of Sclomen ; 
and this is a general practice with the orien- 
tals to call great rivers, &c. . chough 


we underſtand by this term ſometimes the 
general collection of waters, that are ſuppuſgd 
to'encompaſs the earth, and ſometimes a par- 
ticular ſea or water that is denominar-4 
from the kingdoms or ſhores near which it 
runs, as the Fi ſea, Britiſh, Cc. 

SEA-CHA'RT (S:) a map or draught of the 
ſea-coaſt, containing the bearings and diftan. 
ces of places, and their latitudes apd longi- 
tudes, and whateyer is neceſſary for a mariner 
to know, help him in conducting his thip to 
its defired port. 

SEA-FA'RING (A) thoſe perſons that ore 
employed about matters or buſineſs belonging 

to the ſea. , 

SEA'-PORT (S.) a proper town or place for 

* ſhips to come in or go out from. 

SEAL (S.) the name of a ſea-calf, whoſe ſin 
is uſed to make caſes for watches, ſurgeons 
inſtruments, &c. alſo the name of an in- 
ſtrument, With which impreſſions are mide 
on wax, having ſome dev ce, letters or f- 
gures engraved upon it, in order to be aflix:d 
to a deed by ribbons, &c. or laid on a derd, 
whereby the party becomes bound to perform 


dant ſeals are ſaid to be introduced by £4- 
vf J. to render the authority of bis ch.r- 
ters leſs exceptianable. 
SEAL (V.) to faſtep a dozr, &c. by putting 
ſeal upon the lecke, joints. &c. alſo to af 
a ſeal to or upon a decd, &c. in oder 0 
confirm or witneſs the intention of periort 
ing the contents thereof, &c. 
To Seal Hermetically, in Chymiſtry, is to 
twiſt the neck of a glaſs bottle heated, with 
a pair of bot pincers, ſo that no matter cin 
come out, * 
SEALER (S.) he or ſhe that puts or ſets thei 
to an inſtrument, deed, letter, &c. 200 
an officer in the court of chancery whoſe bu- 
fineſs it is to ſea] the writs, &c. of that 


court. x 
SEAM (S.) the joining or faſtening of tus 
— Nad — 2 &c. alſo the mark 
that a cut or wound leaves in the fleſh ater 
it is cured; in a Ship, it is the edge uber 
the planks meet which are drove full of cak- 
um, Ke. in Corn Meaſure, it is the ſame 
with a quarter or $ buthels. 
SE'AMLESS (A.) without being in parts f 
as to want joiging together. 
SE'AMSTER or SEA'MSTRESS (S.) 2 man 
or woman, whoſe buſineſs it is to make 
cloaths of linen ; but if a man, he is com- 
monly called a taylor. 
SEAR (V.] to burn with 2 bot iron, &c. 
when a limb is cut eff, it is ſometimes don 
to preyent too much bleeding. 
SEAR HV.) fo look, bunt, or ſeck a{i 


Feat collection of waters, though they T1 


any thing that is miſſing, SEARCH 
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SEARCH (s.) a ſeeking, looking for or after 
what was loſt or miſlaid, &c. 

SE'ARCHER (s.) one who looks for or after 
any thing, an enquirer, &c. ; 
SEAR-CLOTH (S.) a plaiſter good againſt 
ſprains, weakneſſes of the joints, aches, &c. 


'SEARSE or SARS E ($.) a ſieve made of 


lawn, &c. | 

SEASON (S.) one of the four quarters of the 
year ;; alſo any time proper or fit to do any 
thing in. n- "I 

SE'ASON (V.) to falt, or give any thing an 
agreeable reliſh with pepper and other ſpi- 
ces, &c, ; 

SEASON ABLE (A.) proper, fit, convenient; 
alſo any thing done in a right manner and a 
dne time, 

STAT (S.) any place to fit in or upon; allo 
a gentleman's or nobleman's country houſe. 

SEBATH (S.) the eleventh month of the 
Hebrews, conſiſting of 29 days, anſwering 
to the lat ter part of our January, and the 
beginning of February, 

SEBU'CIANS (S.) a fect among the Samari- 
tant, who changed the fixed time appointed 
by God for the celebration of the three grand 
feſtivals of the Fetus, obſerving Eaſter or 
the Paſſover at the beginning of Autumn, 
Pentecoft at the end of it, and the feaſt af ta- 
bernacles in March. | | 

SCANT (S) in Trigonometry, is what is al- 

ſo called the hypotenuſe, or longeſt fide of a 
right-angled triangle, being formed by draw- 

ing a right line from the centre of a circle, 
and continuing it till it meets another line 
drawn perpendicularly upon the extremity of 
the radius of the ſame circle. 

SECE'DE (V.) to withraw, go afide, or ab- 
2 ſelf from a place, perſon, or bu- 

neſs. 

SECE'SSION (S.) the act of openly withdraw- 
ing one's ſelf from any public place or buſi - 
neſs, where any thing is- doing contrary to 
the mind, inclination, or opinion of the per- 
ſon or perſons, ſo abſenting, and thereby, ſo 
far as in them lies, by not approving of- it, 
to hinder its being done ; ſometimes it only 
ſicnifies the adjournment, and ſometimes the 
breaking up ot the parliament. 

CHER (V.) to ſhut out, ſeparate, or cut 
0 


SECLU'SION (S.) the act of ſhutting out, 
cutting off, or ſeparating, 

SECOND (A.) the next after the firſt, or 
laſt of two, 

SE'COND (S.) the fixtieth part of a minute in 
time or meaſure of a circle marked thus, (); 
ſometimes it means à perſon Who eſpouſcs 
the quarrel of another; and, in Muſict, it 
is the diſtance between any two tones or 
ſounds that lie orderly or next to one ano» 
ther in the ſcale. 

SECOND (v.) to — 7 » pro- 
mote or gropagate what another un. 

vE'CONDARY ($.) the dame of i ole 


SEC 
| who is next to the chief or principal one z 
in Aſtrono „ ſuch planets as move round a+ 
not her are ſo called. 


SECOND SVGHT (s.) a pretended inſpira- 


tion or knowledge of things not yet come to 
pals, as though they really were in action be- 
fore one's eyes, a privilege that many inha- 
birangs of the weſtern iſlands of Scar land are 
ſaid to be endowed with; but Mr. Campbell, 
the famous impoſtor of that nation, lately 
reſident in London, has deſtroyed. the Whole 
credit of that pretenſion. 


SE'CRESY or SE'CRETNESS ($.) privacy, 


tetireduels ; alſo the keeping a matter con- 

cealed from the knowledge of others. 

'CRET (S.) a rare or uncommon piece of 
nowledge of great uſe or benefit, eſpecially 

to ſume perſons ; alſo affairs or matters not 

proper to be publickly known. 

SECRET (A.) retired, reſeryed, not publick, 
or known. 

SE'CRETARY (S.) an officer under great 
men, and in publick offices, that writes the 
letters, and takes the minutes of pu blick 
actions, ſuch as the meetings of courts, the 


making by-laws, and anſwering correſpon- 


dents, &c. 

SECRE'TE (V.) to hide, conceal, or conyey 

out of the Way. " 

SECRE'TION ($.) in Phyfch, is the ſepa- 
rating one fluid from another in the bodies 
of animals or vegetables. 

SECT (S.) a number cf perſons proſeſſing the 
ſame opinions; and is commonly ſuppoſed 
to be in oppoſition to the received opinion 
either of religion or philoſophy. 

SECT A'RIAN, SE'CTARY, or SE'CTA- 
RIST (S.) one who follows the opinion of a 
ſect or party; and with us commonly means 
a diflenter from the eſtabliſhed religion. 

SECTION (S.) a cutting or dividing a thing 
into ſeveral parts; alſo a portion or diviſfica 
of a book divided into ſundry heads or parts; 
and mathematically, is cutting of a plane by 
a plane, or a ſolid by a plane, the conſequence 
of which latter is the producing many curio- 
fities, as of a cone, the figure reſulting is a 
— * l or hyperbola ; and 
in ArchiteFure, it is peripeCtive repre- 
ſentation of the inſide of the — 

SECTOR (S.) in Geometry, is a figure con- 
tained under two right lines that incline to- 
wards one another, whoſe point of contact is 
the centre of a circle, of which they are ta- 
diuſes, and the circumference compriſed be- 
tween the (aid two lines; it is alſo the name 
of an excellent inſtrument fitted for the pur 
poſe of anſwering moſt practical parts of the 
mathematicks. 

SE'CULAR (A.) ſomething belonging to an 
age, or hundred years ; alſo any thing be- 


longing to common lite, in oppoſition to the 


function of- the clergy- 
SECULARITV or SE'CULARNESS 8. 


the being to thipgs of common life, 


4 


SEC 


called the things of this world, without have- 


ing any thought of or regard to another, 
SE'CULARIZE (V.) to make a clergyman a 


SE"CULAR PLAYS (S.) this was one of the 
peer the Targuim were expelled, Valerius 


- 245th year of Rome ; they were called ſecu- 


- was opened in the beginning of harveſt ; the 


his canopy of ſtate delivered fumigations to 


bearing a branch of the palm - tree in their 
bands; as they went along, they ſung verſes 


ſtatues of their gods as they paſſed by their 
open view upon beds of ſtate; they met three 


>» 


. next- day they offered facrifices to Jupiter 


" dered prophane and un 


_ which the prieſts of all the fraternities made 
one part, the ſenate and magiſtracy made a- 
nother part of the ſhew, and the 


loured ; the victims were brought to the al- 
tar waſhed, and dreſſed with garlands of flow - 


lay-man, to ftrip him of his eccleſiaſtical 
ti „ name, and dignit * 


greateſt ſolemnities of old Rome, which were 
inſtituted upon the following account : Rome 
being afflicted with a great mortality the ſame 


Publicola, then conſul, began it; it was regu- 
lated by the directions of the Sibyline books, 
with a deſign to appeaſe the gods, in the 


tar, becauſe they were to be repeated on 
once in an age, or one hundred years, wh 


emperor, upon account of his being 
prieſt, made a ſpeech to the peop 
pitol, and exhorted them to guard againſt all 
impurity, and prepare themſelves for the 
folemnity ; then the emperor from under 


the people, which was a compoſition of brim - 
Kone and bitumen; with this the people were 
purified, and the proceſſion was begun, in 


le were 


dreſſed in white crowned with flowers, and 


compoſed for the occaſion, and worſhiped the 
temples, where theſe pretended deities lay to 


nights together in the temples to watch, 
pray, and ſacrifice ; and to prevent all diſor- 
der the parents of the younger people of 
both ſexes were preſent, or ſome other pro- 
per guardians ; and as this feſtival was chiefly 
deſigned to pacify the gods below, i. e. Pluto, 
Proſperine, Ceres, the Parce, &c. they of- 


SED 


ed ; then they were burnt as a facrifice to the 
god or goddeſs to whom it was deſigned, in- 
voking all the other gods at the fame time ; 
with the remainder of the victim they made 
a feaſt ; the ſacrifices being ended, the publick 
ſhews began, which were defigned as a wor. 
ſhip to Apollo and Diana, for which purpoſe 
they ated comedies in the play-houſe, and 
foot, horſe, and chariot-races in the circus 
the athletz or wreſtlers alſo ſhew their dex- 
terity in wreſtling and other ex-rciſes, and the 
gladiators, or — — the amphithe. 
atres, fought imes with men, and ſome- 
times with wild beaſts 3 the ſecond night they 
repeated their prayers to the Parcæ, and of- 
fered a black and ſhe-goat ; the next 
day the women who were not ſlaves went 
to the capitol, and other temples, where they 
prayed to Jupiter, and the gods above- men- 
tioned ; the remainder of the day was ſpent 
in publick rejoicipg, like the firſt ; the third 
night they ſacrificed a hog to the Earth, 
which was one of their chief goddeſſes, and 
worſhipped under ſeveral names; this was 
done upon the banks of the Tyber, in that 

of Mars's ſield called the 7 arentum ; the 
third and laſt day there were two choirs of 
muſick, one of boys, the other of girls, of the 
beſt families, whoſe fathers and mothers were 
living, who ſung hymns compoſed for the 
occaſion ; this day alſo the priefts of Mar: 

performed their myſtick dance. 

SE'CULAR PRIEST (S.) a diſtinction made 
by the church of Nome, between thoſe who 
take upon them the care of ſouls as pariſh- 
prieſts do, but without obligating bimſelf to 
obſerve the rules of any particular religions 


order. 
SE'CUNDINE (S.) in M:idwifry, is the after- 
birth, or that wherein the child lay and grew 
in the womb, 
SECU'RE (A.) ſaſe, free from harm or dan - 
ger ; alſo careleſs, fearleſs, negligent, &c. 


fered only black facrifices, and that in th 


night, and particularly they ſacrificed a black 


bull to Pluto, and a cow to Preſerpine ; the 
und Juno of the ſame ſpecies, only woite-co- 


ers; and when this was done, the crier or- 
red perſons to 


prepa 
withdraw, and that others ſhould be filent, 
and mind what was doing; after this th 
prieft, who was the emperor himſelf, threw 


a little meal mixed with ſalt upon the bead 


* 


the beaſt to be ſacrificed, pouring afterwards 


SECURE (V.) to lock or lay up fafely, to 
preſerve from hurt or danger; alfo to ſeize 
or apprehend a perſon for a crime commit- 
ted, &c. 
SECU*RITY or SECU'RENESS (S.) fafety, 
"a being free from real or apprehenſive dan- 
gers; alſo one that is bail for another's ap- 
pearance to anſwer an accuſa / on in a court of 
law, or for payment of a ſum of money, &c. 
the Painters repreſent Security by the portrait 
of a lady leaning againſt a pillar before an al- 
tar, with a ſcepter in her hand. 
SEDA'N (S.) a cloſe chair to carry _” 
through the fireets without being ſeen. 


a little wine, of which he gave a taſte to the] SEDA TE (A.) compoſed, ſober, regular, qui- 


by-ftanders ; then the Naughter-man knocked 


et, thoughtful, undiſturbed in mind. 


down the victim, his throat being cut, they] SEDA'TENESS (S.) ſobriety, compoſure df 


gave the high-prieſt ſome of his blood, w 


mind, thoughtfulneſs, &c. 


ſprinkled it upon the fire of the altar; this| SE-DEFENDE'NDO (s.) a plea made vſ: 


being done, the augurs examined, with great 
＋ the entrails, from whence the good 
or 


ſucceſs they ſought aſter was conclud-| that what was done was unaygidable for the 


of by a perſon, who in a quarrel or otherwiſ 
hath killed another, in which he alledges, 


per 


Le] 2 | 
» »y Yon ear 


pl 


SE DENTARINESS (S.) the condition or 


822 

ſervation of his own life ; and notwithſtand- 
ing this plea be admitted, the law requires, 
that the party's goods ſhall be forfeited to 


the king, and that he muſt procure his par- 
don by means of the lord chancellor. 


manner of living retired, and uſing little bo- 
dily exerciſe, &c. 

SEDENTARY (A.) ſpending a life in a 
retired manner, working, or reading much, 
fitting, or within doors; in France, thoſe 
parliaments that are fixed to a particular 
plate, or city, are called ſedentary parlia- 


ments. - 

SEDGE (S.) a weed that grows particularly 
in or near water, 

SE'DIMENT (S.) the ſettling, thick, or 
droſſy part of liquor, commonly called the lees. 

SEDI'TION (S.) a publick mutiny, riot, up - 
roar, or rebellion ; the ancients repreſented 
ſedition by the hieroglyphick of two lobſters 
lighting together. 

SEDI'TIOUS (A.) turbulent, quarrelſome, of 
an yneaſy and diſſatisfied mind, apt to find 
fault and promote riots, &c. againſt the ſtate. 

SEDU'CE (V.) to corrupt, draw away, or de- 
ceive, to miſlead or debauch a perſon's *prin- 
ciples either in religious or ſtate matters. 

SEDU'CEMENT or SEDU"CTION (S.) a 
drawing away, a miſleading, debauching, &c. 

SEDU'CER (S.) one who perſuades or prevails 
upon another, by deceiving or miſleading him 
into an error. 

SE'DULOUS (A.) careful, applicative to buſi- 
neſs, induſtrious, &c. 

SE'DULOUSNESS or SEDU'LITY (S.) di- 
ligence, carefuineſs, induſtry, &c. 

SEE (S.) the ſeat, reſidence, or juriſdiction of 
an arch-biſhop or biſhop ; and in the Romiſb 
Language, that of Rome is by way of emi- 
nence called the Holy See, during the vacancy 
whereof, that is, from the death of one pope 
to the election of another, the practice and 
government thereof is as follows: As ſoon as 
the pope is dead, notice is given by tolling the 
bell in the Capitol, which is never rung upon 
any other occa ſian; at the ſame time couri- 
ers are diſpatched to all the princes of Traſy, 
France, Spgin, &c. the cardinal chamber- 
lain removes into the palace, ſeizes the fiſher's | 
ring, which is the pope's, ſeal, and breaks it, 
to prevent the diſpatch of any bulls during 
the vacancy ;, this being done in the preſence 
of at leaſt three other cardinals, the cham- 


SEE 


days, the ceremony being performed by the 
facred college, who appear every day at mat- 
tins in the Gregorian cha 
where in the middle of the church there is a 
ſtately, fine mauſoleum erefted, richly orna- 
mented with figures, together with panegy- 
rical ſentences, and the arms of the deceaſed ; 
upon ſome of the laſt days of this ſolemnity, 
the ambaſſadors of crowned heads make pro- 
per ſpeeches to the cardinals, met together at 
St. Peter's, concerning the election of ano- 
ther pope, exhorting them in their maſter's 
name, to chuſe ſuch a one as they ſhall fnd 
beſt qualified to fill the Holy See ; the fune- 
rals being thus over, the ſacred college meet 
the 1oth day in the ſame chapel, where a 
biſhop or abbot makes a Latin uration d elr. 
gendo pentifice ; after the maſs of the Holy 
Ghoſt, the cardinals go two and two in 
proceſſion to the conclave ; during the vacan- 
cy the dean or firſt cardinal biſhop, the firſt 
cardinal prieſt, and the firſt cardinal deacon 
have the management of the whole fats, 
they give all neceſſary orders to officers, ro- 
gulate the adminiſtration of juftice, and 
whatever relates both to the exchequer and 
ſoldiery ; and during this time the cardinal 
chamberlain coins money with the emblem 
of the yacancy, which is two leys in ſaltire, 
and the gonfanon or ſlandard of Holy Church, 
SEE (V.) to perceive with the eyes any exter- 
nal object; alſo to comprehend a matter. 


SEE'CHING (s.) a town in Norfolk, whoe 


market is weekly on Monday ; diſtant from 
Londen 77 computed and 95 meaſured miles. 
SEE'CHY (S.) in Norfolk, a town whoſe mar- 
ket is weekly on "Tueſday ; diſtant from Len- 
don 79 computed, and 95 meaſured miles. 
SEED (S.) that which potential'y contains the 
tree, plant, fruit, or bodies of all vegetables 
or animals, which being put or caſt into pro- 
per beds or receptacles, becomes fruitful, and 
brings forth that which was defired or ex- 
3 in Plants, Trees, Sc. it is com- 
monly a hard ſubſtance of various forms ; 


tuous ſubſtance, thick, clammy, and ſaltiſh, 

made from the pureſt and thinneſt part of the 

bloods 

SEE DT (A.) any herb or plant that is per- 
mitted to grow till it runs into ſeed, any 
thing full or abounding with ſeed. . 

EE'ING (Part.) foraſmuch as, fince it is ſo, 


&c. 
berlain gives the neceſſary orders for every SEE ING (S.) the faculty of fight, or of per- 


thing relating to the pope's palace, and like- 


ceiving external objects with the eyes. 


wiſe for the embalming and drefling the de- [SEEK (V.) to hunt, ſearch, or look for or 


ceaſed in his pontifical robes ; in the evening 
the corpſe is carried in a litter to St, Peter's, 
attended with flambeaux, ſome horſe, and 
the penitentiarics of St. Peter, but without 
linging or appearing in mourning 3 the 


corpſe lies expoſed in a chapel upon 2 raiſed| 


bed of ſtate, and ſo placed, that the feet may 


after, to labour or endeayour to get, find, or 
obtain ſomething. 

SEEL (V.) with the Sailors, is when a ſhip 
rolls or tumbles about very ſuddenly and 
violently, with or by the force of the waves ; 
in the Falceners Language, it is to run a 


thread through the eye - lids of a hawk when 


be kiſſed through an iron gate; at three days 
80d the body is buried, the funerals laſt nine] 


taken, that ſhe may either not ſee at all, 
or 


at St. Peter's, 


but in Animals, it is a white, hot, fpiri=, 


i 
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SEL . 

or but little, to make her comply with 

_ the the readier ; in Farriery, it is 
when ſpots of white hairs about half an inch 

y broad, mixed with thoſe of his natural co- 

Jour, grow upon his eye-brows, which is a 

mark of old age, becauſe they never ſee/ be- 
fore 14 years o'd. 

SEEM (V.) to appear, pretend, become, &c. { 

SEE'MING (Part.) appearing likely, or as if 

_ he was inclined to do a thing. 

SEEMLINESS © (S.) decentneſs, comelineſs, 

_ properneſs, fitneſs, &c. * 

SEEMLY (A.) decent, proper to be done. 

SEER (S.) an elder or "a 5b eſpecially a- 
mong the Fewos. ; 

SEETH (V.) to ſtew, ſteep, or gently boil 
any thing in liquor over the fire, 

SE'GMENT (S.) a part cut from off any 
whole thing; and in Geometry, when ap- 

© plied to a circle, is-a figure comprehended 
under one right line, a chord, and 
part of the circumference of a tircle, &c. 

SE'GREGATE (V.) to part, ſeparate, or 

put aſunder, to take away ſome out of a 
great many. 

SEA (S.) a goddeſs worſhiped by the heathen 

| Romans, under the pretence of her having 

_ the care of the ſeed ſown; her ſtatue ſtood 

jn the Circus, and ſhe was one of thoſe deities 
called Salutares, invoked by them in the 
time of common diftreſs or danger. 

SEIANT (A.) in Heraldry, is when a lion 
or other beaſt fits like a cat with his fore- 
feet ſtraight. 

SEIGNIOR (S.) a lord, maſter, or chief per- 
fon or commander; the empetor of Turkey is 
called the grand-ſeignior. 

SE'IGNIORY (s.) a lordſhip, or the domi- 

nion, power, or authority to belong - 


ö in 
5 SEVSABLE or SETZ ABLE (A.) goods that 
att prohibited to be imported or exported, or 

if done are forfeited, or liable to be ſeized, 
or taken away from the proprietots, for their 
contempt of authority, or non-compliance 
with the law, 

SET SIN (S.) in Law, ſometimes means the 

right to, and ſometimes the act of poſſeſſion. 

SEIZE (V.) to lay or take hold of violently or 
at unawares, wrongfully, or by force; among 
the Sailors; it means faſtening two ropes to- 
gether with another rope, yarn, &c. or of a 
block or pulley at the end of a pendant, 
tackle, or garnet, &c. 

SEVZING or SEVZURE (S.) a taking poſ- 
ſeſſion of any thing by violence, force, &c. 
in Law, an attachment or diſtreſs of goods 
for rent, &c. 

SE'LAH (Part.) an Hebrew word that otturs 
73 times in the Pſalms, and once in the pro- 
phet Habalut, meaning whereof ſome 
affirm to be for ever, others Amen, and 0- 
thers only a fign of a pauſe or ſtop of the fin- 

ters to raiſe their voices; and others that it 
direQs a change in the tune or perſon 3 and 
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others that it was a direction to changę the 
whole chorus; for ſometimes the Thitus 
broke off in the middle of the pſalm, and an- 
other ſet of vocal mufick went on with it, 
SE'LANDER (S.) in Farriery, is that in 
horſes, which is called the ſcab or mange in 


dogs, &c. 

SE'LBY (S.) in the Wef- Riding of Yorkſhire, 
is a populous, though ſmall rown, enjoying 
a very good tradE, being ſeated upon the na- 
vigable part of the Ouſe, whoſe market is 
weekly on Monday; diſtant from London 
141 computed, and 174 meaſured miles. 

SE'LDOM (Part.) that is not often done, un- 

vented, &c. 

SELE'CT (v.) to pick and chuſe a few out 

of a great many. | 

SELE'CT (A.) choice, curious, rare, or 4 

number or parcel picked our or pitched upon 

for-a particular purpoſe. | 

SELENI“T ES or the MOO'N-STONE (s.) 

ſaid to be ſtill found in China, which is re- 

ported to increaſe and decreaie as the moon 
waxes and wanes ; there are ſaid to be ſomt 
of theſe ſtones preſerved in the palace of Pe- 
kin, valued at an incredible price j ſome call 

Muſcovy talk by this name, and fay it hoy 

the ſame propefties. 

SELENO'GRAPHIST (S.) one who under- 

takes to deſcribe the hills, rivers, ſeas, &c. 

of the moon. 

SELENO'GRAPHY (S.) the art of deſcribe: 
ing the phaſes or appearances of the moon, az 
ſhe appears by the help of, or through a te- 
leſcope; ſome have pretended to divide it in- 
to regions, ſeas. lakes, mountains, &c. and 
appropriated names to each, as though they 
were to be come at like the kingdoms, &c. 
of our earth, 

SELEU'CIANS (s.) ſometimes called Heri - 
ant, from their Itaders Seleutus and Herman, 
hereticks that aroſe in the early ages of the 
church, and taught that God was corporal, 
and that the elementary matter was co-eter- 
nal with him; that the human ſoul was 
formed by angels of fire and air; that Jeſus 

| Chriſt did not fit at the right-hand of God, 
but had quirted that right, and had removed 
his throne into the ſun, &c, 

SELF (S.) one's own perſon or affairs. 

SE'LF-DEPENDENT (A.) one that has no 
dependence on, or telation to another. 

SELF-E'NDED of SE'LF&H (A.) one that 
has no regard of, or for any thing or per ſon 
that does not belong to himſelf, &. 

SELF-E'VIDENT (A.) clear, plain, that 
needs no proof or demonſtration. 

SELL or SILL (S.) in Carpentry, is the large 
thick piece of timber that makes the lower 
part of the door-frame of a houſe, and which 
is trod upon, called the threſhold ; and ſome- 

times means the large ſtrong, lowermoſt tim- 
der of a Whole building, Which ſapports the 
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SELL (V.) to diſpoſe of goods or eftates by 
wholeſale” or_retail, to others for money, or 
any other valuable confideration.' 

SELVAGE (S.) the extreem edges bf any 
thing wove, and which is ently ſtronger 
2 of coldur from filk, cloth, 


itſelf, 
er A Geming, Bk ely; appeat- | 


* Mol Aw ox (S.) likeneſs, appearance. 
SE'MIBRIEF (S.) a muſical note, containing 


two minims, four 'crotchets, &c. and in| 
common Time, is a whole meafire. or bar in | 
the divifion of the mufick, both in playing | 


and pricki , marked O. 

SE'MI-CIR LE (S.) ſometimes means only 
haf a circle contained undet the diameter, 
and half the circumference ; alſo a mathe- 

matical inſtrument uſed apon many occafions, 

SEMICO'LON (S.) the name of a point or 
ſtop, uſed in a ſentence when the reſt or 
pauſe requires to be longer than a comma, 
DIAMETER | ) in Geometry, 

SEMI-DIA'M 8. 
what is ſometimes * the radius, or half 
of the diameter, and is formed by — 
right line from the center to the circumfe- 
rence bf 4 circle 

RE ) ſometliing belonging or re- 

to 

SEMINARY S.) when applied to Gardening, 
means 2 A= —— where plants or 
trees are raiſed, in order to be tranſplanted 3 

when applied to Men, it means a ſchool or 
univerſity where young perſons are inſtructed 
in all parts of literature, eſpecially thoſe in 
Popiſh cou z where priefts or miffionaries 
are bred up on purpoſe to ſend into foreign 
2 to ſpread the Romi/b cn, 


Ain A-1100 (S.) the act of ſowing, ſhed- 
ings þ os OG ſeed, either of vegetables 


SEMIQU A'VER (S.) a muſical note, which 
8 common time is the fixteenth part of a 
SE'MI-TONE (S.) in Mufict, is an half tone, 
or wk or half of a whole böte or ſe- 
cond, and therefore called the leſſer ſecond, 
being in fretted inſtruments expreſſed by the 
ſpace or diſtance of one fret, and upon —4 d 
inſtruments by that of the white keys, &c 
SEMI-VOWELS (s) thoſe conſonants ot let- 
ters in the alphabet which always require an 
© to be prefixed to them in their pronuncia- 
tion or ſound, as /, I, u, u, r, t, &, =, 
SEMPITE'RNAL (A. ) everlaſting, continual, 
a ways without end, &c. 
SE NA or SE'NNA 68. ) a pureative ſhrub that 
E grows in Syria, Perſia, and Ara- 
a, from whence it is carried to Alexandria 
in Egypt, and from thence it comes into 
Europe, though it i ſaid ſome grows in Tra- 
ly ; its, and has been in great eſteem both 
by the ancient and modern phyſicians. 


| 


| 
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kingdom, t6- conſult and adviſe what is bt bs 
be done for the promotion of peace and good 
N trade, &c. a parliatnent; ſanheurim 


SENATOR 48.) chunſellor bf Hate; dt men- 
ber of parliament, &c. 

SEND (V.) to cauſe a perſon or thing ts gs, 

be conveyed, or moved from ona plate or pet: 

ſon to another. 

SEN ESCH Al. (S.) the naine of an aneieht 
officer of the French erown that had the tar 
of the king's houſhold, and regul⸗ ted the ex- 

thereof both in war and peace j B 
alſo the thief command of the kinga 

houſhold, and carried the royal ſtandard q; un 
der Philip I. it was eſteemed the higheit place 
of truſt under the Frenth crown, and ſeems 
to be much the ſame with our lord high 
fiewatd } alſo the Nead-Vailiff of a eddy is' 
ſometimes called by this name. 

SE'NIOR (S.) the elder brother, and Aſo ſa- 
perior officer, , &c. 

SENIORITY (S.) 


: 


. 


is SENSA'TION (s.) any perteption conveyed td 


the mind by means of the ſenſes. 
_ 8.) beer means the faculty bf 
ring, &c . and ſometimes the <>- 
— 5 or regular conneQtich of a diſcourſe, 
treatiſe, ſpeech, &c. 
SE/NSELFESS (A.) fooliſh, mad; alſo void of 
all perception and diſtinction: 
SE'NSES (S.) the common faculties of ſeeingy 
heating, feeling, rafting, and ſmelling. 


SE'NSIBLE (A.) ſometimes means any thing 
that is perceived by the ſenſts ; ſome · 
times it means a tegular qualification, of a 


being properly endowell with 

© the nature and cauſes of things, a leat ned dr 
ingenious man, 

9 (A.) that hath the * 

culty of perceiving or apprehending 

and their differences. 

SE'NSORY (3) the organ or infirdiriedt of 
© ſehſe ; as; the eye of ſeeing „the car of Hear - 
ing, &c; ufo the. fie heb of the body 
where the ſenſible ſoul or akt of ſenſativn 
' more immediately reſided; - 

SE'NSUAL (A.) voluptuous, pleaſed with; 
and defirous of gratifying the ſenſes. 

SENSUA'LITY or e ESS (S.) a 
. gratifying the ſenſes, a being pleaſed with ex 
ternals, &c. 

SE'NSUALIZE (V.) to render or become 4e 
lighted with external things, 

SE'NTENCE (S.) ſo many words joihed GER 
ther as expreſs ſomething eleatly and inte lligi- 
- bly to the mind ; alſo a proverb or ſhort wits 
ty remark, or publiek faying ; alſo the derek 
of a court 'of judicature. 

SE'NTENCE (V.) to condemin bt prohouhce 

4 legal iſſue upon a perſon br cauſe. 

SENTE'NTIOUS (A.] fall of hbrt; pithy, 
ſayings or exprefiorts; vfing dut tew wotus, 
yet ſpeaking ſufficiently clear to the under 


SENATE (S.) an aſſembly in che ates of o 


. of the auditors, 
SEN. 


8 E 2 2 N ; ; 8 E P- 
SENTIMENT (S.) che ack. 2 | Eleazar, who chaos: fix out of ve. 
301 perſon upon any ſubject ry tribe of the moſt learned in. the Greet 
SE? NEL or SENTRY (5:) 4 private and Hebrew languages 3 St. Ferome affirms 
— ſoldier taken out of the corps they tranſlated only the Pont ateueb; 21 2 
garde, and paſtes upon any particular Pot of Joſs in and others ſay the Tis 
ground, in r to prevent the enemy's com- it is recorded, that ng 5 
ing to 22 the camp or garriſon, either | ed 221 his cell or chamber King wp that 
by, oppoſing them, or giving notice of their | err 
approach. | that he might ſee how much they differed 
SE'NTINEL PERDUE (S.) one poſted very | one from ae upon comparing 
ner the enemy, where he is in great danger | them together, they were as exact A* 


. of deing loſt, had been done by NN 
SEPARABLE [A.) any thing that may be] _ Inoked upon by others as an- error, and that 
ported or got aſunder from another, they frequently conſerred t ber to ſettle 
SE PARATE (A.) 1 part, divide, put aſun- 5 difficult paſſages; - ” N has 
dier, or go away. ways been greatly eft Jews, 
SE/PARATE (A.) diſtin, different, particu- 3, being being done by themſelves, and by the 
lar, alone, & c. hriſtians for, its antiquity a apa. corretine's, 
SE'PARATION (S.) the act of di- and for its being quoted by Chrift bimſel, 
viding, or e a divorce | and uſed by the fathers for the firſt fix ages, 
between a and his A 1p eſpecially by thoſe Who did not underſtand 
SET PARAT IST (S.) one that is gone a y Hebrexv, as a confutation both of the Jew: 
from the commynion of the eſtabliſhed churc and Gentiles ; many learned men have pre- 
. SEPHARTTES (S.) a Mabometan ſect, who. * it to the 2 tert itſelf, as being 
teach that God bath a. vifible figure, done in ms while the Hebrew was a live- 
| ſenſes like men, but that this figure reel „ and the phraſes and cuſtoms 
ritual as well as corporeal, and that the or-. Ny to were much better known and un- 
£ans of his body are not ſubject to corruption derſtood than afterwards they were; ſome 
or alteration. re of opinion, that thig ver ſion was mace by 
_ SFPTANGLE ($.) in Geometry, is a figare!} five learned elders, and called the Sepcuagin;, 
that has ſeven points, corners, or angles. | ws receiving the licence and approbation 

3 SEPTEMBER (S.) the name of the ſeventh Sanbedrim, &c. | 
month, beginning from. March, about the 51801 Cl. ( 'A.) ſomething belonging or 


- xoth day whereof is the . — equinox; relating to a burial-place, c. 
ce Parnters repreſent this — by a man SBPULCHRE (S+) a grave or tomb, which 
cloathed with a purple robe, and a;chearful | among the Fes or Hebrews l 
look, crowned with a coronet of white and | garded with much care and ſolemnity, the 
.porple grapes, holding in his right-hand a | greateſt part whereof were dug in rocks, r 
corgu-copia of pomegranates, and other ſum- made, in hollow caves, of the earth; when 
- Mmer-fruits, together with a balance, and * they became a regular nation or ſettled 
his. left hand a handful of oats. _ ple, they had appropriated - fields or 
| Nl (A) belonging to, or Uh bn , apd they generally put flor, 
+ ing the ſpace. of ſeven years 5 any thing | or ſome other fignature over the particulzr 
. that returns or begins once in ſeven years. ae ae i. tn for 
SEPTE'NTRIO S.) on globes and maps, &c. | gers might know it, and avoid polluting 
the north part of the world; alſo a conſtella- | themſelves ; the heathens were as pompous 1 
tion of ſeven ſtars, now. called with us 22 "this affair, and the famous pjn- 
 .IfChorkrs wain. ramids of Egypt are remaining inftances of 
SEPTENTRONAL(A.) foctething belong | their grandeur; the Turks, Ge, and alothe 
ing or appertaining to the north. Chriſtians, have run into extravagances upan 
SEPTUAGE'SIMA SUNDAY (s.) the title] this head, and from decent reſpect haye e. 
of one of the Sundays in the common- prayer generated into abominable idolatry, by p- 
ow i» being 70 days diſtant from the Satur- ing their devotions not only at the grivs 
NN my mos we ae but to the perſons Weald, bu: this is 
5 — upon which day newly -baptized | entirely reformed among all profellon 
. uſed to lay aſide their white habit, and the of Proteſtantiſm, 
-, preparation for the great faſt of Lent began, SEPULTURE, (S.) the act of burying or H- 
EP UAGINT (S.) a name commonly given | ing in the ground the corpſe of a dead per- 
to the 72 trinflators of the old Teſtament - ſan 3 the Fews eſteemed it one of the great: 
. Greek, at the com mand of Ptolemy Phi- | eſt misfor tunes that could happen to a mal 
2 » the fon of Lagut, king of Beyp's | ri be deprived of burial, for which reien 
t three hundred years: betore the birth they performed it even to their enen. 
"feat wh wa ns e ” $EQutb 
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SEQUELS.) the end, conelu ſion, or winding 
to) eh or the conſequence that fol- 
lows from it. ' | 
SE'QUENCE (8.) a regular or orderly ſueteſ- 
fon, or following of one after: an- 
other ; alſo a term at ſome particular games 
upon the cards for a ſet of the ſame fort. 
SEQUE'STER (V.) to part, ſever, or divide; 
alſo to withdraw or retire from the world, or 
 poblick buſineſs, company, or affairs; in the 


SE'RAP 


„ 
2 yy like to of after the manner of the 


3. 

ES (S.) houſho!d gods of the ancient 

' Egyptians ; ſome of theſe idols they put in 
their famous pyramids,. to watch and pre- 

| ſerve the corpſe of thoſe who were buried 
there, and to convey the ſouls to heaven; 
the images were covered, with hizroglyphi- 
— figures, which the Egyptians accounted 


Civil Law, a widow is faid to ſequeſter, when |SE'R APIS (S.) an Egyptian god, repreſented 


ſhe diſowns'or diſclaims all right to the goods 

or poſſeſſions of her huſband, in order to be 

freed from all debts owing by him, &c. in 

Common Lato, it is to ſeparate a thing in dſ- 

pute from the of the contending 

mts, the true owner or proprietor 
Ccreor, 

SEQUESTRA”TION (S.) che act of - 
ing or dividing a ching diſputed from poſ- 
ſeſſion of the contending parties, till the law 
has decided who ſhall be the owner ;'in the 
Civil Law, it is the act of dif] of the 
goods of a perſon deceaſed, whoſe ſtate no 
other perſon. will meddle with; in the time 
of the civil wars of King Charles I, it meant 
a ſeizing on the eftates, &c, of thoſe who 
vere of the king's party ; ſometimes it means 
the collecting the fruits of a void benefice for 

DP, 

UESTRA'TOR (s.) a third perſon to 
whom the keeping of a thing in controv 
is committed 1 al —_— 
wars, appointed by the parliament to receive 
the rents of ſuch eftates and church · revenues 
i belonged to thoſe they termed delinquents. 

SERA'GLIO (S. a Turtiſb name for a court 
or palace, eſpecially the grand ſeignior's court 
at Conflantinople, where the ſons of the nobi : 
lity are educated and brought up forthe great 
rand the empire, and where his concu+ 

are kept ; from the latter reaſon an) 
place where whores reſort to, or are kept, 
is called a ſeragtio. | 


five ſhillings ſterling. | 


$ thoſe winged, ſerpents 
dope the Iſraelites . wilderneſs, 2 


APHICK. or SERA'PHICAL (A.) full 


of holy or ecſtatick praiſes, zealous and warm 
ack no 


with a baſket full of ears of corn upon his 
head, from whence ſeveral learned men con- 
clude that Foſeph was worſhipped under this 
name, for being the inſtrument of delivering 
them from ſamine ; it is likewiſe faid, that 
this is the ſame with the god Apis; to this 
it is anfwered, that the ged Serapis was not 
heard of till many ages after Foſeph, and 
that king Pto/emy endeavoured to introduce 
bim; the Romans forbad the ceremonies f 
Serapii in their city, upon account of their 
filthinefs and impurity ; there was ſtatue of 
this god, a copy whereof the emperors 
Adrian and Julian defired, which was made 
up of ſeveral forts of metals, precious ones, 
and wood; the temple and ſtatue of this Se- 
rapis were demoliſhed at Alexandria, in the 
reign of Theodofius the Great in 380, after an 
uproar' cauſed 'by the heathens there, who 
were enraged, becauſe Theophilus of Alex- 
and: ia, having begged an old temple, upon 


0 an officer in the civil} examination, found under it ſubterranean 


caves, which diſcovered the abeminable my - 
fteries of their religion. pr 
SERA'SKIER (S.) among the Turks, is a ge- 

neral of an army; but now commonly means 

an inferior general or commander of a ſmall, 
© army, or part of a great one. | 
SE'RENADE (V.) to play or fing under the 
window of a miſtreſs or ſweetheart in the 
night-time. | 
SE'RENADE (s.) a vocal or inſtrumental 
concert in the night-time under the window 
of a miſtreſs or ſweetheart. 


honour former 


now it ſometimes fignifies an officer in a cor · 
poration who ſerves the writs of debt upon 
a perſon, Sc. ſometimes it means thoſe 


is} counſellors or 3 learned in the law, 
| w 


from among whom the judges are ordinarily 
choſen, and these, way of eminence, are 
called ſergeants of the coif, and the judges, 
hen ſpeaking to them, call them brothers 3 


of God's power and good- 


5e 3 thee 


; 
. 


| $SERQUS 1 watry, belonging ty the ha- s 


SERMON (S.) a ſpeech or oration, eſpecially 


BE RON (S.) a certain quantity of Turkiſh 


SERPENT (S.) in 


9E R 


there is hes et, 
Who always * in waiting upon the king's 


E is fent to arreſt traitors and 


$2 W fits in judgment upgp a traitor ; 
corporations where there are mayory and 
other chief magiſtrates, thoſg perſons who 
Wait u them in matters of juſtice are 
HW gant of, the mare. ;z-in an Army, a 
ſergeant is at officer without commiſſion in 
. company of foot, or troop of dragoons ; 
- fopetimes he commands ſmall detachments, 
and among things, it is his particular 
duty ta ſeg the mep keep their due diſtances, | 
and to ftraighten the ranks and files, to re- 
ceive and carry orders between the major and 
bis officers. and the company; common 
- companies have generally two ſergeant: each, 
+ whoſe weapon is a balberd. 
SE'RGEANTY (Ss. ) in Law, was an anti- 
ent ſervice due to the king as a tenure, by 
which lands were held, and which was called 
grand ſergeanty, when the ſeryice was to be 
a aQually. performed by the perſon himſelf, 
5 err s ſpear, banner, &c. 
dds ons ot other ſort called petty ſergeanty, 
when the perſon was only ta le or fur 
' niſh ſome, ſmall matters towards the kipg* 1 


, wars, &c. 
SERIES S.) any thing that goes in a regular 
or orderly courſes or manner; from whence 
iin Aigebrg, thoſe ranks or progreſſions of 
numbers or quantitiet, either increaſing or 
in one conſtant ratio are ſo called ; 
and when ſuppoſed to be continued infinitely, 
are equal to the quantity mentioned,otherwiſe 
pay confantly approaching or approximating 
nearer and nearer, 
SE'RIOUS (A.) grave, mogeſt, folia, wiſe, | 
diſcreet, ſpher ; alſo of an important nas 
tare; &c. 


upon religious matters or affairs. 

SE RMONIZ ING (S.) a talking or ſpeaking 
much and long, e y upon or about re- 
ligipus matters. 

goods, ſuch as alm 


onds, anniſeeds, &c. 


mour ca 

general, fignifies ve- 

nomous, hugtful creature; and in ALT 
many ſorts are mentioned of different ſhapes 
wad qualities, ſome with lege and has 
without, and one called a ſeraph or ſareph, 
that has | like a bat, not of feathers, 
Þut a fort of or leather 3 many alluſions 
are made to this creature in ſcripture, and 
under ſome ſpecies of it the devil is related to 
have tempteg Eve i there is a ſort of ſportive 
fire-werk. that by this name, which is 
allo ſametimes dib; the old Pagans 
worſhipped ſerpents — ept them in ruſh or 
wicker baſkets, which were ccnſecrated'to 


Fee eee 


ity, and to attend the lord high ftew- | 


ö 8 ES 
they kept i 58 in their —— 5 and > 
it wich bread ; the lan kept ſnakes in 
their * 


of the northern conſtella tions. 


manner of a Serpent, 
SE'RPENTINE (S.) in Chymiftry, is a worm 


pewter, and ſometimes of copper, which be- 
ing plac in a veſſel of cold water, ſeryes 


in diſtilling ſpirituous li- 
— 65 anten, 
or attends upon 


Servants at Arms, the third rank in the 
order of Malta, who wear © fwords, but arg 
not noble by four deſcents, which the knight 
are obliged to be, viz, they muſt prove their 
nobility up to their great grand-father inclu- 
fvely, both by the father and mother's fide, 
and for above 100 years, and theſe are the 
firſt Fels ; the ſecond are chaplains or prieſii, 
and the third, ſervants at arms. 
SERVE (V.) to attend, wait upon, obey, or 
ſubmit to; alſo to aſſiſt or do offices of friend. 
ſhip ta or for ; alſo op Ship-board, to twit 
Are round a rope to prevent 


its galling. 

SE'RVICE (S.) the office, Rate, or conditica 
of a ſervant ; allo a friendly a&t or piece of 
kindneſs ; alſo a courſe of diſhes at a great 
man stable; alſo the regulat 


SERVICE ABL E (A. ) that is fit for uf c 
ſervice ; alſo that is ly, ready or wil.- 
jag to help a peri | by any means whateyer; 
alſo any thing that is firm and firong, and 
that N a great while ; als 


RE a on 
9 ak LE Sy ood low, baſe, that be- 
"Raw be confen of a ſervant 
pe 


SE RVILENESS or SERVTLIT V (S.) bo- 
- neſs, meanneſs, ungenerouſneſa, littlenefs, &c. 
SE'RVITOR or SE'RVITQUR (s.) a . 
vant, footman, „ Or waiter upon 20 
| ; and at hm, thoſe ſchol 
whos narrow fortunes oblige them to vii 
on the more wealthy, for maintenance. 
SE'RVITUDE (8.) 1 fate or condition of 
a ſervant, ſlave, or underling. 
SE'RUM (S.) in Anatomy, is thay watty, wi, 
yellowiſh, and ſaltiſh Humour, which chef 
Zonſifisof water moderately impregnated ui 
alt and a little ſulphur, whoſe uſe is to dilute 


and be a vehicle to the 
SESQUIALTERAL (A. 1 much and bal 
as much more, or once and an half. 


/ ll 
l brting down, or rt / 


45 d affges where lyw ae 


% 


ulapizr, the pretended 
god of p beck, was worlhipped- in a large 
ſnake or ſerpent 3 and in Aftrenony, it is one 


SE'RPENTINE (A.) like to, or after the 
ſpiral or twining, 


or pipe made in a ſpiral ſorm, ſometimes of 


» 5, Frege 


2 


8 ET 
of the meeting and 
fo upon publick affairs z and, in the lat- 
ter, means the time from their firſt fitting to 
their proroguing or diſſolving ; as it nu Hr 
long to the execution of the law, it is * 
times a quarter or general ſeſſions, which are 
held four times in the year thrangh all the 
counties in England, or a petty ſaſtant for 
matters of ſmaller moment than the former. 

SET (V.) to lay, put, or appoint a place for 

: a perſon or thing z and in particular uſed by 
Bakers, as putting their bread, &c. into the 
oven; alſo to watch, obſerve, or lie in wait 
for any thing; alſo a term uſed for turning 
a crane round, fo as to raiſe the weight that 
is to be ſhipped from the ſhore, or landed out 
of the ſhip, &. 

$E'TON (S.) in Surgery, is when the ſkin of 

che neck is taken up, and run through with 
a needle, and the wound afterwards kept 
open with briſtles, a ſkain of filk, &c. that 
ſo the ill humours may vent themſelves after 

' the manner of an iſſue. 

SE'TTER (S.) a term for a hunting dog that 
is uſed for 
other game or fowls ; alſo a name for a bai- 
lis follower, that watches the door or place 
of reſort of one whom they want to arreſt. 

SETTINGS.) the act of putting bread, pies, 
&c. into the oveg ; alſo of waichiog 2 per- 
fon to ſee and know when and where he goes 
in and out ; and in Falconry, the putting the 
Falcon into the mew, is called ſetting down ; 
ſo in Cock-fighting, when the cocks have 
fought fo long that they cannot ſtand, they 
put or ſet them back to back, and if one 
does not ſtri ke the battle s over, and the mo- 


N 


ney loſt 3 alſo in Gardening, it is the act of 


planting or tranſplanting trees, herbs, &c. in 
the ground 3 the at of putting a crane 
in motion, in order to raiſe heavy weights; 
and at Dice or Hazard, it is the laying, 
ſtaking, or wagering any certain ſum upon 
the main ; in Aſtronomy, it is the occult tion 
or going down of the ſun or ſtars below the 
horizon, and this is called acronical ſetting ; 
when the ſtar ſets, and the ſun riſes, coſmi - 
cal ſetting ; when the ſtar and ſun ſet toge- 
ther, heliacal ſerting, when a ſtar is hid or 
in the ſun's ra 

SE'TTLE (S hin the Heft- Riding of Yorkſhire, 
2 pretty good town, that has weekly a con- 
fiderable market on Tueſday ; diſtant from 
gw 165 computed, and 200 meaſured 
= | | 


i 
SE'TTLE (V.) to fix or reſolve on a place to 
refide or live in 3 alſo to compole or apply 
one's ſelf to buſineſs ; alſo to grow clear, or 
let the dregs of liquor, &c. fall to the bottom 
© in Building, it is when a church or houſe, &c. 
is too heavy for the foundation, and ſome 
or all of it ſinks into the earth; and in a 


Ship, it is to lower a deck. | 
TTL (S.) a bench or feat boarded on the 


= 


conſulting of -parlia- | 


ringing partridges, or catching | 


| 


* 
SEV 

back and fides for a defence both againft wind 

and heat, aovd adſo for eaſe to lean againſt. 
SETTLE BED (S.) one that turns up, and 
contains all the cloaths, &c. within a cheſt 
or box, and when ſo done forms a ſeat, &c. 
SE'TTLEDNESS (S:) a fixednefs in a place, 
or compoſedne is and reſol yedne ſs in mind, c. 
SE'T TLEMENT(S.)ſometimes fignifies a fx- 
ing or abiding in a 3 ſometimes a dowry 
or portion made to a woman, &c. to live up- 
on 3 and ſometimes the dregs or thick matter 
of liquor that ſubſides to the bottom,  &e, 
SE'VEN {S.) the name of the number fo 
called, and by us characterized by 7 or VII. 
this number is conſecrated in the holy books, 
and in the religion of the Jet, by a great 
number of events, and myſterious circum- 
ſtances, ſuch as Gad created the world in fix 
days, and conſecrated the ſeventh as a ſabbath 
or day of reſt ; alſo every ſeventh. year is con- 
ſecrated to the reſt of the earth, by the name 
of a ſabbatical yearz as alſo the ſeven times 
ſeventh year, for the year of Jubilee. In 
the Prophetick Style, a week often ſlands for 
7 years, as Daniel ix. 24, 25, &c, in many 
caſes the number 7 is obſerved as well in the 
New as the Old Teſtament, and allo by pro- 

fane authors, b 

SE'VEN-FOLD (Part) one thing or number, 
that is ſeven times as much as that wheretg 
it is compared. 
SE'VENOKE or SE'NNOKE (S.) in Kene, 
ſo called from ſeven very large oa ks that grew 
there at the firſt building the Town; but 
which have long fince been cut down; this 
town is governed by a warden and four aſſi- 
ſtants, &c. its market is weekly on Satur - 
day; diſtant from London 16 coraputed, and 


Kg. meaſured miles. 
rs (V.) to ſeparate, divide, or part a- 
nder any thing that before was united. 
SE'VERAL (A.) a great many, ſundry, di- 
vers, three at leaſt. 
SEVERALLV (Part.) particularly, each per- 
ſon or thing ſeparate or diſtinct by itſelf, 
SEVERE (A.) tyrannical, cruel, hard-heart- 
ed, ſharp, ſtern, &c. | | 
SEVE'RENESS or SEVE'RITY (S.) cruel- 
iy, Wr 3 alſo gravity, ſtrict- 
nels, XC, * * 
SE'VERN (S.) one of the largeſt and beſt 
rivers for trade and navigation in Exgland, 
taking its riſe, ſpring, or head from the 
e mountains, and receiving the aſ- 
ſiſtance of many other ſmall rivers, ſprings, 
&c. ſoon becomes navigable, v. at Welſh- 
e; at certain times, it overflows its banks, 
and is ſo far from hurting the country there- 
by, that thoſe fields that would be utherwiſe 
barren are rendered fruitful, by the lime that 
it leaves bebind it, which ſerves :s © much 
rich manure for thoſe lands on which it falls 
it paſies through ſeveral counties, and at laſt ' 
empties itſelf into the ſea, | 4 
bo ; . SEW 


SHA 
to ſtiteh or put cloth, &ec. 
wony,. ho: owe. c. alſo to drain 


+ or empty # Pond. 
WIR (.) enn 
the meat at the table of a king. ; or 

- great man, to regulate and place the diſhes; 
alſo the common drains for the water, and 

other filth to rum out of che firects into the 

y river, ea, &e; 

SE'WET” or SUET (s.) the fat that princi- 

pally is about the kidneys of any creature. 

1 0 char distinction that nature has made 
in the formation of the male and female ; 
gol je Bp age, always means the 

woman ; us, the ſex are ſo fantaſtical, Cc. 

SEXA'CENARY (A.) ſomething belonging 


to the number 60. 
SEXAGE'SIMALS (S.) ſuch fractions whoſe 
denominatic 


o e eee 
| Portion, ois. gb, 18, rübdv, Ke. 
SEX-A'NGLED (A). any Wing or figure 
A angles regular or ir- 


en (A.) ſomething that ĩs done in, 
N * the ſpace of ſix yeart. 


1 


1 


(S.) commonly means an - 


nk that is uſed as a quadrant, con- 
aa, hands or the fixth part of 4 


4 


e 

the Al 

toge- | 2 2 e 
ghoſt of a deceaſed perſon, 12 the 


uſed by the play - writers. 

SHADE or SHA HADOW V.) to ſhelter or 
ſereen from the ſun ; alſo in Painti 
Drawvng,"& expreſa the differences of colon 
between the or next to the 
light, and that from it, | 


| 


SHAFT (S.) ſometim-s means a caſe for ar- 
rows, to carry at the back of archers ; ſome- 
times the body of a pillar or column, with- 
out any of the ornament of the baſe at the 
bottom, or the entablature at top; and 
ſometimes the well or deep hole dug by miner; 
to go up or down at, to dig or ſearch for ore, 


þ 


| 


| 


SHA'FTSBURY- Dor about 
four [Zoe il Fo plains, 8. grat 


thorough-fare and poſt road, which occaſions 
it to be much z it is a very antien: 
town, whoſe preſent form is that of a bow full 
bent, and ſtanding upon a hill, has a fine proſ- 


$EXTiLE (S.) in Afrohgy, is an aſpect 
| o planets that are ſixty degrees, or two 
bens diftant from one another, and is 
K a good and friendly ſign. 
SEXTON G.) a church officer, whoſe proper 
buſineſs is to keep the church clean, and 
look after the veſtments, veſſels, &c. and 
now commonly has alſo the direction of the 
. graves for the burial of the dead, &c. 
SEXTUPLE (Part. ) fix-fold, or fix-times as 
much in one partel, or of one commodity as 
is in, or of another. 
SHAB (S.) = mean, ſorry, rel fellow, one 
SHAWBEROON (5.) + mean 
EROO S.] a mean 
n 
SHA'BBY (A.) ragged, poor, mean, pitiful, 
diſhoneſt, beneath the bonour and dignity off 
a gentleman, beggarly, &c. 
BHAHB OFF (v. T5 80 away privately or 
77:7 in a mean or pitiful manner. 

CK (S.) in ſome countries means the li- 
berty of winter paſturage in common; and 
ſometimes of particular ſpecies of cattle, ſuch 
e ſheep, hogs, &c. and in Mining it "Gigni- 
ies a crack or lit, &c. 

SHA CK (v.) to put fetters upon a perſon, 
to throw orput difficulties in his way, or-load 


| 


—_— with reſtraints, 5. MAR or encum- 
*SHA'CKLES(S. irons or fetters to put upon 
or m „ Ke. alſo in a Ship, 


. thoſe rings through which a billet being put 
faſtens or ſhuts up the port-holes, 


SHAD (s.) the W 0 LO Gon? | 


name of a man. 


— a 


pect, which renders it ſornetimes much put 
to it for want of water; it had antiently tes 
pariſhes, bot bas now but three, to each of 
which there is a church ; the houſes are g. 
nerally handſomely built of free-ftone ; it i 
a corporation, govern'dby a mayor, recorder, 
12 aldermen, bailiffs, and common-counci|, 
&c. it ſends two members to parliament, and 


| 


| has weekly a very good market on Saturdy; 
diſtant from 88 computed, and 103 
meaſured miles. 


SHA (S.) ſometimes means the long and 
coarſe upon dogs ; and ſometimes a pl. 
ticular fort of ſtuff wove with hair, in uni- 

tation of velvet. 

SHA'G-BAG (S.) a poor, abby, mean · ſi- 
rited, ragged ſellow, &c. 

. (A.) rugged, having long, cou 


SHAGREE'N (A) vexed, troubled, fretts, 
leaſed, &c. 


SHAGREE'N (S.) a — — 
whoſe grain is very — high, with 
which caſes for watches, curious toys, or in- 
ſtruments, &c. are frequently made. 

SHAKE (V.) 0 move or agitate violently, 
order to mix liquors, &c. together, 

SHAKE (s.) a-moving or briſkly Rirring ʒ a0d 


in is one of the 1 graces. 
SHALE (8.) a fort of ſlaty ſtone, that lies in 
thin pieces one upon a 


| SHALL(Par. importing ſamething to be done 
hereafter 5 and in Grammar, N the 
ſign of the future tenſe. 

SHA'LLOP 8.) a ſmall, light veſſel, Gurniſhe 
with a ma — and lug - ail, u 


| SHADE (s.) thoſe places cut ar quired ſam 


hale up and let dow oecaſion. 
Þ and let down, upon Sia 10. 


* 


— 


* 


S HA 


SHA 


'LLOW (A.) vater that is not e nik in laſs, that goes extream tigh 
Cage fy res from RA alſo of an — irregular 2 
the bottom 3 or a perſon that bas but a mean] fleſh, &c. 


underſtanding, or that is ſomewhat fooliſh, 


c. | | 

HALOO N (S. particular ſort of thin 

guns = IS Ae wore fe the lining 
cloaths. N 

HALO (8) . fort, of fmall eien moch 

uſed in ſauces, &c. | 

SHAME (3.0 a pretence, faint, trick, or 


SHARD or SHERD (S.) 4 piece cf broken 
tile, or earthen pan, &c. | 

SHARE (S.) the port or portion of a ſum of 
money, goods, lands, &c. that are the pro- 
perty of ſundry perſons in proportion to their 
right of claim by purchaſe or gift,” &c. alſo 
the knife or curting-iron of a plough, is called 


a plou " yn» 
SHARE (V.) to part or divide any whole thing 


, : | 
HAM (V.) to pretend or counterfeit, to make] into ſundry parcels, according to the right, 
N ere „or claim, of the ſeveral owners. 
deceive, &c. RK (S.) the name of a very large 
SHAMA'DE, or CHAMA'DE, (S.) in} voracious fiſh, by ſome called a fea- z 
War, is a fignal made by the enemy, alſo the name of a cheating, harping, or 
either by beat of drum, or ſound of trum- biting fellow, &c. 
, when they have any matter to propoſe, | SHARP (A.) keen, ſmart, quick-witted 3 alſo 
FL Hanes called a ſounding or beating a par- ſevere, biting, ſatyrical, &c. 
ley ; at a Siege, the beſiegers beat the cha- SHARP (S,)in e, is a mark or character 
made to have leave to bury their dead, the] made thus, A, importing that the note 
beſieged to capitulate, &c. | to which it is hene mutt de half a tone 
SHA'MBLES (S.) the publick market, or] fhriller than it naturally would be with- 
r SHARP (v.) trick, bite, thieye, cheat, 
. (V.) to » bi » or 
I (S.) ſometimes means that uneaſy] im 1 
conſciouſneſs or ſelf-condemnation chat ariſes] SHA RPEN (V.) to add or put an edge or 
in the mind of a perſon upon or after the point to a razor, needle, or other edge · tool; 
commiſhon of any unwarrantable act; alſo allo to ſtir up or excite a perſon to take more 
dilgrace, or publick degrading, or puniſh- care or notice of things, &c. 


ment, &c. 82 it means — 

ing and expoſing the private parts y 

topublick view, by way of ridicule, ſcorn, | 
iſhment, or contempt. 

SHAME (V.) to expoſe a perſon to diſgrace or 
puniſhment, to lay bis faults open before a 
multitude, to excite uneafineſs in the mind 
upon account of his baving done ſomething 
that he ought not, &c, 

SHAME-FA'CED (A.) modeft, baſkful, batk-| 
ward, &c, 

SHA'MEFUL (A.) odious, hateful, ſcanda- 

diſgraceful, &c. TE, 

SHA'MELESS (A.) audacious, bold, impu- 

dent, immodeſt, indecent, rude. 

MAM O' or SHA'MMY-LEATHER (S.) 
a particular ſort made of goats-ſkin, dreſſed 
in a particular manner, which renders it very 
ſoft, downy, warm, and pliant, and eſpeci- 
ally dy'd bladc, which colour it takes curi- 
ouſly, chiefly uſed to make gloves and upper 
leathers of ſhoes with. | 

SHANK (S.) the leg of a-man from the knee 


SHA'RPER (S.) a bite or cheat, one that 
makes it Mis buſineſt to impoſe upon, cheat, 
or rob others by way of gaming, or other 
unfair impoſitions. 

SHA'RPERS TOOLS (S.) falſe dice, 
cards, &c. 

SHARP-SI'GHTED (A.) of a quick and 
piercing fight or eye: 

SHARP-WT'TTED(A.) ready or quick -wit- 
ted, ſagacious. . 

SHA'TTER (V.) to break in many pieces, to 
tear aſunder, &c. 

SHA'TTER-BRAINED (A.) a careleſs, 
whimſical, filly; choughtleſs, fooliſh, con- 
fuſed, without regularity or reaſoning. 

SHAVE (V.) to pare, cut, or ſhear off the 
hair or wool very cloſe with a razor, &c. 

SHAVING (S.) the a of cutting or paring 
off the hair or wool very clo e to the fleſh, 
either from man or beaſt, eſpecially with a 

very ſharp kntfe or razor, &c. the cuſtom of 

Having the beard and hair, and ſometimes 


to the ankle ; alſo the ſtalk or ſtem of any 
edge-tool, flower, or plant. 


SHA'NKER.. (S.] a botch or ſore ariſing 


on the privy. parts, by means of the foul 


ſe or 
SHAPE (C.) the form or make of any thing. 


SHAPE (V.] to make, faſhion, or form after 


any particular manner. 


SHA'PELESS. (A.) rude, irregular, unſorm- 


ed, or not brought to on. 
*FHAPES (S.) a cant name for a nice, 6- 


1 


the whole body was very corgmon among 
the Fews ; the Levires the day of their con- 
ſecration, and the lepers at the purification 
ſhaved all the hair fram off their whole bo- 
| dies; a woman taken priſoner in war, when 
ſhe married a Few, ſhaved off the hair of 
her Head ; the Hebrews and nations bordering 
upon Paleftine, when they mourned, ſhaved 
themſelves, whether it was for publick cala- 
mities, or private misfortunes, ex the 
prieſts, who were prohibited to cut the hair 


| of their heady or beards ; the Nazarites alto, 
| during 


. 
re een 
S 


Near of, "WO ner 
LA'VINGS (.) the thin flices of boards, 


| 


_ horn, de. that are pared" off from the 
main body of the thing, to make it ſmooth 
"22d, handlathe 3 alſo the clippings of many, 


Ec. $7 AS 
Sn (.) a. word put inflead' of the name of 
"any. female ; 26, inſtead of faying, Mary; 

made the ye, it is common to ſay, She made 
2 


7 BY © IS, A. 
e a bundle of wheat or other 2 
5 NN together. Wer 13S 
SHEAF (V.) BEA or hoogly corn, &c. into 

; | bundles , „ Or ' es. 4 * — 
SHEAR or SHEER (A.) very bin or 
open - Frained, but clear, and oven like mul-, 


p 13 Kc. | „ SHEET (S.) a linen cloth to lay upon x 

SHEAR (v.) to clip or cut off the Wool] bed, or to Wrap up the corpſe of 4 dead 
. from. a ſheep's back; alio to turn, or .perſon. in, , 

dreſs woo by clipping or cutting the | SHE'FFIELD fs.) io the if. Riding of Tot. 

"4.4 wot ke N I ie, e a very populous, large town, the 

SHE (8.) the act of ciittibg or clip- | reste narrow, and the houſes built with 

- ping the wool. from off | ſheep, and the] ſtone, but generally dark and black, by rea- 

F and ſuperfluous nap or ſhag from off |. ſon of the great number of forges that ar: 

„ eloth, &c. I. continually employed in making all forts of 

: SHEARS or SHEERS (80. large pair of | cutlery wares it is ſeated on the river Dor, 


Ceiſſars with which cloth, tin, braſs 
c. caſtor hammered into thin pla tes, is cut 


or parted aſunder. 8 
SHEA T-ANcHOR or CABLE (S.) the] 
„ largeſt, ſtrongeſt, and beſt anchor or cable 


l ing to a ſhip, and which is uſed only in 


IREATH (S.) the caſe or covering for a knife, 
word, &c. 


SHEATHE (v.) to put a knife or ſword into 
e caſe, and ſometimes to bury or tun ir into 
_ @ perſon, Sc. when ſpoken of à Ship, it 

+. means" the covering or caſing it with thin 

- - gn oe boards, and hair and tar laid be- 
Leit the ſhip's Eden and cloſe boards, which 

. - gone ſo far as ſhe may ſwim under water, 
|: 8 the worms, eating through the 


57 N 8. . 
** wi (S.) a flight building, commonly run up 
With boards, juſt to keep off the ſun and rain, 
+ Jor: men to work: in, or carts, &g. to ſtand 


= bf Divy Gill. or poar bet; chi 
to 1 or - 
* == 3 teeth, 2 their 
1 coats, 1s called ng them, Ec. 
"SHEERNE'SS (C.) in Kot, a fortification that 
Jas fach a line of heavy cannon commanding 


5 


9 the mouth of the rirer Medway, that it is 
-.. Impoſſible for any ſhips. to paſs by without 


. Jeave, or » built in Read of |, 
the de caſtle at Qucenborougb, a 
ſmall town, - confiſting of three fireets, 


| and inhabictd by variovs ſort, of people, 
.._ but chiefly by thoſe whoſe immediate buſi- 


copper, 


Ar 


PIP * * 
4 N 9399 
* 
1 . 
= 
* 1 - 


* 


* 


ven with « dock, for the building and re: SHE! 
iring the king's ſhips ; it is about 27 mi "th 
Adam from 41 * 2 
SHE EP (s.) the beft fort of ſmall cattle both or 
for food and cloathing to mankind, a crea. ſand 
| tute very harmleſs and inoffenũ ve while live- ine 
ing. EL 
SHEEP-CO'TE or FOLD (S.) a place to put * 
or collect ſheep in to feed, &. c 
SHEF/PISH (A.) faint-bearted, ſomewhat (1. be 
ly or fooliſh, or wanting of courage. alſo 
SHEE'P'S-HEAD.(S,) as com fold at El. 
the butchers, is the head, lights, liver, and alme 
heart; alſo a nick-name for a baſhful, SHE'L 
iſh, „or ignorant perſon. or a1 
SHEER” ( A.) clear, tfanſparent, thin, SHE'L 


alſo quite or altogether got or gone off, 


or WE : 
SHEE'R- HOME (V.] to go or draw toward 
home or lane. & 


over which it has a fine, ſtrong, and latge 
. Kone bridge ; the ſtream is ſometimes fo n- 
pid, that It overflows its banks, and di 
much miſchief; the market is weekly, very 
large, on Tueſday, for many comtnodities, 
but eſpecially for corn, which is bought ub 
here, fof the fupply of ſome parts of Darty- 
ſoire, Nottinghamſhire, and the N- Riding 
of Torkſhire ; diſtant from London 115 com- 
puted, and 141 meaſured miles, 
Ar FORD (s.) in Bedfordſhire, ſexe! be 
tween. two rivulets, over each of which there 
is a bridge ; the market is large, and week!y 
on Friday 3 diſtant from London 34 computed, 
© and 41 meaſured miles. | 
SHE'FNAL (S.) a ſmall town in Shropſhire, 
t has a market weekly on Tueſday ; d- 
t from London 106 computed, and 138 


at REL (5) a7 % coin, of which fore 
EL (S.) a Few: whic 
9 ese g of 
the ſanctuary, the other the lay or royal ße. 
hel ; the firſt weighed four drams, the othet 
two; the firſt, by ſome, is ſaid to be uſed n 
matters relating to religion, the other in tract 
and commerce z but this is a miſta ke, ther: 
being only one ekel'uſed upon all occaſions; 
but the di of the bebe of the far- 
Auary, &c, was occafioned by keeping th: 


g 


dae lies here, er bereabouts 3 here is a 


— 


original or ſtandard- weight in the ſanCtuar), 
whereby the exactneſi of all others was tri! Or pat, 4 
and regulated ; the value in filyer was abodt SHE RIFF 
- two ſhillings and three pence fartbiog fir LAY 
+ 4 ? r ' 
* 00 - Sue Ml SHE rIee 


ſerves the 


$HE 

J a broad board nailed up ageinft 

Now with proper fupports or brackets'un- 
der it, for the convenience of laying books 

or other ries upon it ; alſo a heap of 
ſand that is oftentimes dangerous to ſhips both 


in rivers and ſeas, 
HELL (S.) a an the woody eo 


yeting of the kernel of nuts, and in apricots, | 


ches, dc. are called ſtones; alſo the eruſ · 
coverings to oyſters, muſcles, '&c, 
alſo the Walls of a bouſe. 
HELL 2. to pol off the covering of nuts, 
almonds, &c 


om ſtorms, thieves, Kc. 
S.) a defence or protection from 
from the violence of thieves, &c, 


or fave har 
SHE'LT ER 
rain, &c. 


SHE'LTERER(S.) « defender, protector, or | 


afſiſter in or againſt any violence, &c. 
SHE'LTERDESS (A.) that has no- covering 
or place of defence; &c. 
Wr e (A.) flanting, like the teckviry 


SHE LVVY (A.) full of heaps or ſhelves of 
fand, whereby the free navigation of a river 
or lea | is ſpoiled or interrupted, 

SHE'MINITH or SE'MINETH (S.) a word 
found before ſeveral of the pfalms, and with 
ſome interpreters fignifies a muficsl inftru- 
ment yh 22 firings 5 or with others the 


| 


| 


of fiſhes, c&c. , A 1 
SHE'LTER (V.) to cover, "defend, protect, 
m 


* 


on a man whoſe'bufineſs or 
employrient ig to Jook after and takt care 0 


S$HE'PHERDESS (S.) a en that watches 
or looks after living ſheep. 


SHEPTON-MA'ELET or SHIPTON- * 
in Soner ſenſpire, à ſmall] 


MALLET 3 
poor town, inhabited by ſome wealthy 
clothiers 3 ite market is pretty large, weekly, 
on Friday 3 diſtant ſrom London 92 com- 
puted, and 112 meaſured miles. 
SHERBE'T (8) a pleaſant Turtiſp I quor, an 
with us is the lemon, water, and _ that 
brandy is intended to be put to, 
make the liquor called punch. 
SHE'RBOU 
Dorſetfbire, is a latte, populous town, with 
one collegiate church, à tree-ſchool, and an 
a|ms-houſe ; it was formerly A biſhop? 5 fee, 
which is np removed to Saliſbury ; the med- 
ey-clothing i is made here; it is finely ſeated, 
and well watered, is divided into two parts, 
both of which is governed by two conſtables, 
annually choſen ; there are two very great 
markets for food and cattle weekly on Thyrf-. 
day and Saturday; diftant from London 100 
computed, and 118 meaſured miles. 
SHERD (S.) a piece of x broken earthen pan 
or pat, and commonly called a por-ſbertd, | 
SHERIFF (S.) the principal or chief officer of | 
2 ſhire or coonty, Which hath been of many 
— years ſtanding. 
SHE RI FAL TV (s.) the time that any 
ſerves the office, or bas the power of u ther — 


rn 


J 


* * 


tem 
S Eon (8) l bebe 


8 H | 
SHERIFF WICK — the place or diftri 
— any nan. the office of a 


MERRY (S.) a partieclar fort of briſk white- 
wine, coming from Andaluſia in Spain. 

SHEW (V.) to make appear, expoſe to fight, 
lay open, or declare any thing; to teach dr 
infiru@ a perſon.” ' + 

SHEW (S.) an appearance or pretence 3 alſo 
any publick fight. - © 

SHEW-BREA'D ($.) among the Fewvs,- was 
© thoſe loaves that the prie@ of the week put 
every ſabbath- day upon the golden-table, 
which was in the ſuntium, before the Lord, 
whieh were of # ſquare form, having four 
faces, and covered with leaves of gold, 12 im 
number, for each tribe one; each loaf con- 
tained two tenths of "fine flower (which is 


about three quarts ;) they ſerved them up hot 


on the ſabbath-day, in the preſence of the 
'Lord, and took away the ftale ones, which 
were "to be eaten by the prieſts only; this of- 
fering was accompanied with frankincenſe and 
falt, and ſome ſay wine was added to it alſo ; 

| the rabbins fay, that between every two 
Joaves there were two golden pipes, ſupported 


by golden forks, whoſe ends reſted upon the 


ground, to convey air to the loaves, to bin- 
der them from ing mouldy, © '” 


SHIT BBOLETH or SI'BBOLETH (s.) pro- 
aghth hand of muſicians belonging to e. 


perly means an ear of corn, but is now uſed 
to mean a touch-ſtone or nice trial to know 


or diſtinguiſh the true perſons or things from 


the falſe ; as thoſe Iſraelites who dwelt be- 
ordan, under the command of 'F 
dog „ having gained a great victory over 4. 
Anmonitet, the Epbraimites demanded part 
of the ſpoil, which being refuſed,” the Epbra- 
imites quarrelled with them, and called them 
baſtards, and denied them to be the cffopring / 
of Fo oſepb, Cc. and on 9 from the 
tribes of Ephraim and Manaſſeb, &c. upon 
which the Gileadites being exaſperated, they 
quarrelled with the others, and after a battle 
gerting the advantage” of them, ſecured all 
that paſſes, ſo that when an Ephraimite at- 
to croſs the river, they aſked him 
whether he was of Epbraim ꝙ It he ſaid no, 
they bid him pronounce the word ſibboleth, 
which they did 9 whereupon they 
killed him, &c. ſo chat in the battle, and by 


" the trial, 42,000 were ſain. 


SHIELD (V.) to cover, ſave, brotect, defend, 


keep harmleſs, &c. 


SHIELDS. (S.) inſtruments of war that were 


put upon the bodies or arma of the ſoldiers, to 


defend them from the aſſaults of the enemy s 


ſwords; lances, &c. they are commonly 
made of light wood covered with leather, 
and ſometimes with plates of braſs, ſilver, 
old, &c, ſome were made all of metal, Sc. 
it means alſo a defence, ſoſe · guard, aud pro- 
tection, eſpecially in the ſcripture hunguage. 


SHIFT (V.) to put eſt, evade, te change 


place , &c, 


5 ; SHIFT 


">, 


wel 
= 
P 4 
5 1 
5 
- 
— 


18 (8. 


g were compleated in Jeſus Chriſt z, alſo the 
* world 2560, when Foſbua p laced (hn penn. 


2 SHINE (V.) to appear bright and glorious, 


LE 
nnr da) ar ett, put-of 0p era j | 


» achanging place, ar dodging up and down 3 
alſo the name of a woman's Fafment that 
_ Senn ot whole body, and which ſhe —4 
next to her ſkin, comm only.mage of Bren, 
and vulgarly called a ſmack. 
-SHVETERS (S.) thoſe who make uſe of pre- 
 tences or — 7 —— 2 
changing their pig angac, 
ks (S.) i in Foelend, is ſubordinate], 
„ being the goth port of the integer of 
* tomputation called a pound, which is either a 
ſterling, a pound Scots, Sc. with us 
the value 32d. with abe Scots one penny, &c. 
Scrigtyre.a name or term for 
Meſſiah the King, in which ſenſe both the 
20 Zen and Cbriſli ans are agreed, and only dif- 
5 in the perſon to hom it is to be appli 
the latter affitmiag that all the propheci 


name of a city in the ttibe of Benjamin, 

w bere the altar of burat · offerings was wel. 

ce, when the tabernacle. of the Lord was ſet 

vp ther; it was here alſo, that Foſave aſ- 

ſembled the people: to make the ſecond diſtri- 

| - þution of the land of promiſe ; the ark and ta- 
e continued here. from the year of 


to 2888, when it wos Me by. the Ph iſ - 
. - -, tines under the adminiſſtation of Eli the hi 
; priet, about 1242 years.before Chriſt, 1 


21 (S.) the forenpart of the leg from the ks 
ankle. 


knee to the [4 


SHO 


2 t is very 15020 pg 
and 
p tor ger Ha be a computed, 57 tae 
N 8 the means of rms rr or periſhing 


s rocks, os Lg . us: 
SHY RBOURN in Riding of 

Yorkſhire, a — — 4 about half "> 
long, whoſe. market is 2 75 on Saturd;y ; 
diftant from London 139 cowputed, 176 


meaſured miles. 


U'NTY 
\ de. Abe of - - e 1 
80 (8) a harping, mea: dial, ch 
N 4 he ; 
ee. — nt 
woke upon 
SHIAT "(3 4. 2 


D arg, 


| Hos 
SHIT or SHITE (V.) to eaſe nature, or ka 
' load the be of the ordurs the food is 
Verted into by the digeſtive faculties ar 
body, at the fundament. 
SHETTLE or SHU'DTL cock 607 
inſtrument of play or diverſion, conſiſting d 
wall cork r wound the rim with i 


I; tops-of gooſe feat . trimmed, which 
and iseaſly 


being; taſſec v Wan, 
ſtruck or L. back v and forward 
with other inflcuments; called battlegors; 


© SHIN-BO'NE. (8.) the bret bone of the 
from the knee to the foot- · 


© the ſun, moon, ſtats, poliſhed, metal, &c. 


a very clear atmoſphere, & c. alſo to ſhew 
per ſon s excellency in arts, or ſciences, wit 


in converſation, prudenc.or wiſdom in ma- 
AR (S.) a ſpreading, fort of alem 


I — 


alſo a name for an irreſolute mind or iſp 
tion, that upon every little ſuggeſtion alten 
ite former intent on, c. 


| SHI'VER (V.) to Ake or tremble with coll 


. break, or ent into thio piecs « 


Alices 
rv a broad thin iece of 215 
. — ob e wher) in nia 


mation that chiefly affects the Joins or waiſt 
of a perſon, and which-is ſaid to endanger 2 
perſon's life if it gets quite round him. 
SHT ING (A.) appearing with a * 
. {glorious luſtre, or excellency of parts, &c 
SHIP (S.) a large veſſel furniſhed with all man- 
ner of conveniences for conveying perſons 
goods from one part of the world to th 
bother, on or through the ſea or water 3 the 
. lavention i is very antient, but the. improve- 
ments of the laſt two centuries have exceeded 
all that went before, | 
- SHIP (V.) to carry. or put either perſons or 
A a ſhip to be ſent or conveyed 
one part of the world to the other, by the 


| 3 means of or through the ſea or water. 


SHI'PPING GC.) ſometimes means a number 
of ſhips 3 and ſometimes the act of put 
_ goods or perſons on board, or into ſhips. 
.$H,PTON orSHI'PSTON upon STOWER 
(C. in 8 an Anticnt town, whoſe 


4110 18 175 on block rugs, &c. 
water, 
thoſe ED 5 0 48 but a ſoul 
_/ diſtance from the ſurface ; allo a large quarty 


of Aſhes. that at — ſeajons a 


. found in particular 


SHOAR or SHORE (V.) in Building, 800 
yon ed ſupport a wall, houſe, &c. by lay 


bers, butreſſes, &c., 
Lee- OAR (8 » or where 
85 (8.) i hes 


on the wind blows, w 
your to avoid as much as 
Weeatber-SHOAR (S.) in thiSomen's Lot 
' puape, is that from whence the wind blow 
SH ARES or SHORES (S.) props or er- 
oN &c. alſd the 1 
mits of the ſea ; and ſometimes means 
banks of the ſea, 
SHOCK. (S.) a violent or ſudden blow, one, 
* diſaſter, ſurprize, trouble, Ac. alſo a fe 
or bundle of corn, or ſeveral ſmoll ſheaves f 
together as 1 you to ne 


de tate ; In Trriery, I is five doren; or 
ftey ſoap diflies, wooden trays,” &c. alſo the 
. haking'of an earthquake. | 
SHOCK (V.) to ſhake, firike, ſet up ſud- 
denly z to ſo e, amaze; &. 
SHO/CRING (A.) forprizing; amaring, terri- 
die, ſudden, violent, &c.- A, 
SHOE (V.) to put on, fix, or make” ready 
ſhoes ot cover ings for the feet, both for men 
. and beaſts. 8 A ; 
SHOE (S.) a-part of the cloathint mode uſe of 
by all civilized nations, but eſpecially the 
Europeans, and 8 made of leüther 3 
the upper parts of the ſkins of the ſmaller or 
younger cattle, ſuch as ſheep, calves, Ac. 
the lower or bottom parts, commonly called 
the ſoles, of the thickeſt and beſt part of the 
hides of oeh, bulls, or cows 3j the faſhions 
have always been various, ſome covering the 
whole foot, as is riow the general form, 
others only the bettem or ſoles of the feet, 
and ſo faſtened by thongs br ſtraps going acroſs 
the feet, and up the legs, &c. called alfo ſan- 
dals; the women, of all ages have been ac- 
cuſtoed to wear poet and ſtockkings with 
curious ornaments on them, or made of very 
nch ſtuffs, Ke. it is repotted, that the army 
of Antiochits wis grown ſo very luxurious, 
that even the, common ſoldiers had golden 
mils in the ſoles of their h; it is affirmed, 
that in the Ea to this day, all the people, 
both rich and poor, even the wives of the 
great Turi - op frmp of his baſhiws, wear 


iron plates at tlie heels ang toes of their pes 


N %- £%Y 
SH'O 
2+ P45 a 5 
SHORLING ($.) « — whoſe fleeee or 
wool has been lately cut off, or ſhorn: 
SHORN (A.) clipped or ſhaved, as the hair or 
wool of a ſheep, &. er 
SHORT (A.) lo of ftature, of but a ſmall 
diſtanee, length, or duration, Se. 
SHO'RTEN (V.) toturcail or abridge a work 
or buſineſs, &. 2.0 
SHO'RTNESS (S.) the want of length of any 
thing, either in ſpace or duration. _ 
SHORT-SUVGHTED (A.) ſometimes means 
a deſect in the eye, that renders the ſight of 
the perſon uſeful- at but a-very ſmall” diſ- 
tance 3 and ſometimes it means a perſon that 
has but a weak mind or judgment; that ei- 
ther does not, or cannot foreſee what will be 
the natural "conſequence of things yet to 
* come. 5 , 1 "I va © 8 
SHOT (s.) all ſorts of bullets uſad i9 any fre- 
arms, from the piſtol to the cannon ; thoſe 
for the band, or ſmall arms, are commonly 
made of lead, and thoſe for the larger” fort, 
5 iron; as the uſe and intention is various, 
they go by different names; eſpecially on 
S whute they uſe, not only plain- 
round balls but alſo cha:n-ſbot, which is two 
large balls faſtened to the ends of a piece of 
iron chain; Barbar, which is two; balls 
faſtened at the ends of an iron bar, Ges 
for the purpoſe of breaking or cutting the 
maſts, rigging, &c« ſo caſe-ſot, is" a" 
filled with ſmell bullets, ones; bits of iron; 
&c, which is diſcharged from a large gun to 
clear the decks when a ſhip , is boarded, &c; 


or pumps. n | and in Compary, the ſbot is the proportion of 

$06 (V.) to ſhake, jog; or move, to cauſe | a reckoning that each perſon is to pay at an 
to move to ad fro, e. | ian, werd . „ 

SHOG (v) the coneuflion, or violent meeting SH OT TEN (A.) awed of diſchirged; ir fH 
together of two bard bodies. do their roes, c. 


SHOOT (V.) to dart or grow up, or. in, ſud- 
denly BY diſcharge a * piece of ord- 
nance 3 alſo to in a cart, and let out 
bricks, ſand; &. all at once. : 

SHOOT (S.) in Gardening, a young ſprout or 
ſprig ; alſo a young pig juſt left off ſucking” 

SHOP (S,) 2 office or place where à pet ſon 
makes or ſells manufaftures, &c. 

SHO'P-KEEPER (s.) a perſon Who rents, 
and conſtantly attends in an open ſhop, to 
ſel} goods, particularly in the retail way; 
thoſe rooms or plates where goods are only 
. cornmonly called ware- 

SHOPLIFTING (S.) « pHvate way of fical- 
ing goody” out of a ſhop, by coming into it 
under the ptetenoe of buying ſomething. . 

HHOREHAMorNEW-SHO'REHAM(S.) 
2 ſmall borough and corporate town upon the 
lea-ſhore in Kfer, governed by a conftable, | . 
burgeſſes, &c. and ie printipally inhabited by | S 
thip-buildets; Hhip-chandlers, &c. there being 
abundance of mall ſhips built here; it ſends | 
two members to parliament ; diftant from 


SHOVE (v.) to 
perſon or thing. 
SHOVE (S.) a puth, thruſt, or rude 


thruſt or puſh againſt any 


to force a perſon out of the preſent p 
where he now ſtands. | 


SHO'VEL (S) a very ufeful hand infiteinent 


to take up or load ſand; earth, coals, &c, 
with; alſo to throw or dig the Earth out f 
4 pit, &c. with. : 


SHO'VEL (V.) tout 6r Vork With ede 


to throw up, or in, fand, coals, earth, &c- 


SHOULD (V.) part of the verb pal, arid fig - 


nifies duty or obligation 4 it is alſo a Ggh of 
the potential mood of other verbs. 


'SHOU'LDER (s.) the top part of the am bi 


which perſons frequently carry burdens, &c. 
in Fortiſication, it 1s that park of à baſtiva, , 
where the face and the flank meet # in Cut. 
lery-Ware, the top patt of Knives, & that 
into the haft, or immediately joins to tt. 
LDER (V.) to hy vr carty any thing 
upon the ſhoulders ; alſo to juſtle, hoye, 
thruſt with the /tulger. g 


SHOU'LDER-BLADE: or BONE: ($:Y tat 


which forms 


46 computed, and 56 neaſarcd miles. 
1 


* 


F makes the ſhoulder, of a tri. 


* 


4 


J 


SHOU'LDER-KNOT {$.) a knot of rib-| 
| bands, mohair, twiſted cord, &c. commonly 
worn upon the left-ſhoulder of footmen, 
_ . coachmen, &c. for diſtinction ſake. 
SHOUT(V.) to ery out, or make a great noiſe, 
either joy or grief. ö 12.4 
SHOUT (S.) a great noiſe, or crying out; hal- 
- looing, or huzzaing. 
SHOW. or SHEW (S.) a fight, or ſomething 
uncommon, either publick or private. 
SHOW or SHEW (V.) to inſtruct, teach, or 
= t ta expoſe to view, &c. L ' 
SHOW'ER (S.) a falling of rain, occaſioned by 
the reſolving of a cloud into water 
SHOW'ER (V.) to pour or fell down in great 
quantities 3 alſo to heap, give, or beſtow 
many favours upon a pe ; 
SHOW'ERY (A.) wet weather, or a time 
when it rains often, and ceaſes for a ſmall 
ſpace of time, and men rains again in a quick 
or haſty manner, 
SHOW'Y (A.) gaudy, vain, pompous, 
ont: nde, &c. a | 
SH READ gr SHRED (V.) to cut or mince 
into very ſmall pieces or bits. 
SHREAD or SHRED (8a im- ii bit or waſte 
piece cut off a piece of cloch, ſilk, &c. in 
the making a garment, &c. 


sHREW (s.) 4 ſcolding, noiſy, ill-natured, | 


brawling woman. Ab i 
SHREWD (A.) ſharp, witty, ſatyrical, cun- 
ning, &c. | ; | ' 
SHREWSBURY, commonly called SA'LOP 
(.) the metropolis of Shropſhire, is a large, 
beautiful, pleaſant, populous, and rich town, 
full both of gentry and tradeſmen, there be- 


Ing beſides rhe common traders neceſſary in ſo] 


well-peopled a town, large manufactures of 
flannel and white broat-cloth carricd on here, 
which employs abundance of the neigbbour- 
ing poor in all the agjacent villages, and en- 


riches both itſelf and all the country round} 


about it; the Severn almoſt. ſurrounds it, ſo 
- - that it is in the ſhape of a horſe-ſhoe, oyer 
which it has two fine ſtone bridges, upon one 
ef which is buiit a fine ęste, over whoſe 
arch is ſet up a ſtatue in memory of L/ew- 
ellin, the idol of the Melſbmen 
is the hall for the woollen manufaQuures ; and 
n the inhabitants, who are partly Mb, 
and partly Eagliſb, in general, all talk En- 
e on a market -day you would 
think was not.an 'Engliſþman among 
them; it is 2 corporation, governed by a 
mayor, 24 aldermen, 48 common-council- 
. men, or recorder, ſteward, town-clerk, und 
- ſends two members to parliament ; it has 
three markets weekly, wiz, Wedneſday and 


- Saturday for all forts of proviſiom, Which] 
arc the beft, cheapeft, and in greateſt plenty 


„ and their | 
+ Jaſt prince of Wales ; over the market-houſe | 


SHR 


brought 


nels, &c, which are both made and 

here in great quantities ; there was former y 
a ſtrong caſtle, and great abbey, both aro 
now entirely in ruins ; it has now five large 
churches, and ſeveral meeting · houſes; diſtant 
from London 124 computed, and 157 mea- 
ſured miles. 


[SHRIEK, (V.] to make a great or ſudden cry. 


ing out through fear or ſurprize, &c, 


SHRIEK (s.) 4 very fhrill, loud, and ftrong 


ing out. 


cry | 
SHRIFT or SHRIEVE (V.) to take a con- 


feffion of fins from, or of another by ; 


SHRILL (A.) a loud, ſharp, br acute tone, 

ſound, or noiſe in muſick, called the trehle. 
SHRIMP (S.) the name of a ſmall, well 
known ſea ſhell fiſh 3 alſo a ſmall, diminutiye 


perſon, : 
SHRINE (S.) a repoſitory, caſe or cabinet to 
, encloſe the reliques of the faints in, often 
made of glaſs, that the thing contained may 
be ſeen through it 3 alſo the tomb or place 
where pilgrims offer up their prayers and ob- 
latidns tothe ſaints. | 
SHRINK (v.) to contract or become ſhorter 
or narrower, as ſome ſort of woollen cloth 
2 when wetted, a 
SHRTVEL (V.) to contract or run up into 
rolls or wfinkles, either through age, or by 
reaſon of too miich heat. | 
SHRO'PSHIRE, commonly. called 8A Lor 
(5)an inland county, in compaſs about 194 
miles, being from WHooferton below Ladlam, 
ſeuth, to Over near the Trent, tlorth, 3 
miles 3 and from Tong in the ef, to Gf 
try, weſt 25 miles, in an oval form | 
the air is wholeſome, pleaſant and good, ant 
all the ſeaſons of the yeartemperate ; ſo that 
mo hay, — at 4 
ple, is v ntiful ; il being of 1 
reddiſh —— fruitful, and beſides iel - 
| ing wheat, barley, &c. there are many n 
of coal, and mines of lead, iron, &c. it * 
exceedingly well watered, . 
| rivers and ſprings, particularly the Sve, 
Which yields plenty of fiſh 3 the ſouthen 
rta, being hilly and mountainous, fri 
rge numbers of cattle ; it ſends 12 men- 
bers to parliament, has 15 market tow) 
and is divided into 15 hundreds, which con- 
tain 170 pariſhes, 23, 500 houſes, and about 
140,000 inhabitants. 48 27% | 
SHROWD or SHROUD(S.) the woollen fit 
or covering commonly put upon the corps d 
dead people ; alſo thoſe ropes in a ſhip wiid 
come from either fide of all the maſts. 
SHROWD or SHROUD (V.) to cover, fre- 
tect, ſave harmleſs, &c, * 
SHRUB (S.) a ſmall or low tree ſomet ma 
| calledadwarf; alſo a plant with many v 
perennial ſtalks or grunks coming from en 


common Rock er toot, as briat, * üg 


A any town in theſe farts; T hurfday is ws 


b 


| 81 
ku (v.) to dra up the ſhoulders by way | 
of ſcorn, pity» 


c. 
SHRUNK or SHRANK (A.) — mk con- 
tracted, drawn into itſelf, hut up, &c. 


$HUDDER(V.), roquake, ſhiver, ſhake, &c. 


with horror, 
$HU N „ make ex- 
cuſes, , dodg, or ſhift off, Ke. alſo 
— fry or mix a ſet of cards together to 
render them ſore of one ſort, and fome of 


another. 

SHUN (V.) to flee from, endeavour to avoid, 
keep off, or get out of the way of. 

SHUT (V.) mw ty nk, or put to the door 


to prevent from coming in. 
; To get ſhut of, to be free, clear, or rid of 
any perſon or thing. 


$HU'TTERS (S.) boards that make cloſe 
up or fit the cavity or opening of win- 
dows, in order to prevent any body's com- 


in, &c. , 

S.) a wearer's inſtrument that 
holds his thread, &c, which being 
— ws f the warp breadth-ways by de- 

grees makes the 2 
SHY iY (A.) reſerved, coy, hat ef ſpeak- 
, or coming into company, &c. 

SI'BYLLING (4 e belonging or like 
tothe works of the Sibylr. 

SI'BYLS (S.) ert I Aae who. N 
ported to have the ſpirit phecy, to w 
certain Greek verſes divided into eight books 
are attributed, contain predictions of 
our Saviour, and teach the doctrine of the 
reſurrection, the laſt judgment, and hell tor - 
ments; they are ſuppoſed to be done by ſome 

| Chriſtian, and clouded with the Heathen and 
Jewiſh ſuperſtitions on r to diſguiſe the 

true intent of the au 

cCITY ( (Gy dryneſs, 1 moiſture, &c. 

ck (A.) AER, out of order, not 


well, like to 

SI'CKEN * 5 * on weak, faint, fick, 
out, of health, & 

W'CKLE (s.) a Fr hand hook, or crooked 
knife, for reapitig or cutting down of grow- 
ing cor _ * 

SICKLY (A.) of a weak, crazy, unhealth 
dif Af or temperament of body. N 

SICKNESS (S.) any diſorder that cauſes a 
faintneſs, decaying or tending towards death, 


Ke. ' 
* 8.) an y plane or external part of a body; 
es means 2 party, 


1 fe With, to agree or yield to, to 
jin be of the ſme opinin or party . 


X X * 


= 


—_ 
= 


S?3SYT HLS< 


- 


"3 


© 


id 
1 * LAYEIY in Hunting, are thoſe dogs 
o- that abe put in the way to ' lip as the deer 
55 * 
ms 9 4 (A.) moveing or going aukwardly 
2a Ways, awry, &c. 
em deR A TION ($.) in Phyfch, is a mortifi- 


cation of ſome part of the body; or a ſudden 
avrabnefs that feiees the whole er a part. of 


N 


818. 

1; in Gardening, it is the blaſting gf un 

or plants by ſome extraordinary accident, 

ſuch as exceſſive heat or drought, a ſtrong eaft 

wind, &c. 

SIDE'RIAL YEAR (S.) that ſpace of time 
1 the compute the ſun is 
moving from any determined fixed ſtar til 
it returns to it again, computed at 365 da, 
6 hours, and almoſt 10 minutes. 

SI'DEROMANCY (S.) a pretended fort of di- 
vination performed with a red-hot iron, upon 
which was laid an odd number & ſtraws, and 
the „ bendings, or yarkiings thereof 
were t inclinations to judge from. 

SI'DESMAN (S.) an afliftapt to a church- 
warden, in the management or regulating 
of pariſh matters relating to the poor, the 
church, &c. 

SIDEWAYS (Part.) or along the fide of any 


SI DMOUTH (S.) in Devonſbire, a poor fiber 
town on the ſea ſhore, that has a ſmall mar- 
ket ; diſtant from London 130 computed, and 
158 — miles. 

SIEGE (S.) in Var, is the encamping of an 
army about any place defigned to be attacked, 

won; or ka pe. the enemies, together 
with the who apparatus of its 
for that purpoſe; in Phyſch, it is the ex- 

- crements that are diſchar d from the funda - 
ment, &c. 

SIEVE (S.) an inſtrument of various fizes' to 
ſeparate ihe fine or powdery part of gums, 

&c. that have been pounded, from the whe 

fer or ** part. 


y 
not {SIGH (V.) to expreſs ſorrow grief of mind 
by ching the breath of «rien er dep 


ly, &c. 
SIGH 2 an ny fetching, putting out or 


opp 
aiSeT (S.] the faculty or ſenſe of ſeeing, or 
the organs whereby —_—_ bjecti are per- 
ceived at a diſtance; alſo a ſhew or K 
dinary : of perſons or things; alſe 
a ſmall hole made in braſs, &c, ſet perpendi- 
_ eularly upon mathematical inſtruments moro 
exactly do behold the objects, &c. 
SUGHTLESS (A.) blind, one that has not the 
organs of fight fit for uſe, c. 
SI'GHTLINESS (S.) handſomeneſe, comeli- 
neſs, well-proportionedneſs, &c. fig or pro- 
per to be ſeen or looked at. 
SI'GIL (S.) © ve" wagrry to cure diſtem- 
pers without medicines, &. 
SIGN (S.) a note, mark, or 8 to 
know one thing from another by, eſpecially 
thoſe of the ſame kind or ſpecies ; ſometimes 
it means a fore-runner or noticer of things 
yep to come; ſeme iu i; Deng wenders or 
; mirackes g 


| 


1 4 REECE > ns. ER ares 
- pl 
of a 


STE 


welas z and ſometimes it is a private indi- 
cation or declaration of a perſon's defires, &c. 
ns it is the board; c. that 
s hang up at their houſes, the 
. to diſtinguiſſ them from their 
ET 
rt of, or 30 degrees in the Zodiack. 
re Kc. 
t a deed, letter, note, &. 
SFGNAL (S.) a token when to do; 2 
notice of ſomething, eſpecially wed by 
it ſea, und in war by land, &c, 


FY SFONAL (4.) arg, uncommon, uii- 
re ee do ſomething whereby | 


RE noted or 
NON T RE (s,) 4 mark of — 
fam an e again, 

— nope 0 of ſomething elſe. 

* MN J leg e. ſeal letters with, 
uſually was engraven upon the 
Wo of a prince or great man, to know it 
K. Ab wag one of the king's 


i whirewith he foals Ne bees Me, 


1 ARE ec. that afterwards paſs the great 

NIFICANCY cr SIGNTFICANT.. 

NESS (S.) that is Tall 22 expreſſi ve, 
that deſerves 


A.) chat is worthy of noticing or obſerving, 
t has a farther meaning than at firſt 


* that ve, Ke. 


meaning or defign of a word, phraſe, or other 


© thing, 
$IGNIFICA"TORorSI'GNIFEBR(S. Nome - 

thing that means or indicates more than every 
one can unfold; and in Mroęy, thoſe pla- 


. aſpefts, or figns, that according to that 
ſomething 


very remarkable in'a 
3 V.) to intend, mean, imply, or 

1 , , » 8 
Mean, lo give | 


after. 
STLE (5) +39 hoga benny > ogy finky to 


SYLENCE (8. — Doty 1 ceſſa- 
tion from noſſe or ſpeaking, &e. 


SFLENCE(V.) to cauſe a perſon to forbear 


5 | pe 
— or ſpeaking; in Pow, it 9] <1MYLITUDE (S.) the likenef 6+ teſt 


LENT (A:) ve thee forvears ſpeating, ſoy 
ll and quiots. a 00 


SILK 18.) ) thethread that's ſpun 


many curious —— 
—— — 


63 woes een mn 


-_* 


t 


(8) dick born — 

rame where t on 

and out, the theelhold: N * * 

I'LLABUB: or STLLI SUB 80 a pleaſant 
8 2 made of cyder, new milk, 


571 Lider 36 8.) fooliſhneſs, want of 
At bs 
N (S.) in Ferri cation, lad k 
. 
too wide ; this work, as it runs, forms little 
baſtions, half moons, and redans of inden. 
tures, which-are lower than the rampart of 
the place; but higher than the covert way; 
but this word ſcems now to be going cut 
So a a eee 
tu 
SYLLY (A. — — that wiints judg, 
ment, ſkill, or kno | 
SILVER (85 — pureſt nietal, and 
next in value to gold. 1. has been obſcrved, 
that a maſs of pure filver kept contitiuallyin 
the focus of a very ſtrong fire, will, in two 
months time, loſe about . of itſelf; in 
duQtility and malleability exceeds all other 
dut gold ; and ity uſed by moſt nations for 


6 


noticing, &c 
— or SIGNI'FICATIVE ' 


— 8 the intent, purpoſe, 


the current coin, in which moſt differ from 
2 bot the Engliſþ ſtandard is not 
y of the longeſt date, but generally thy 
chat is, 21 ounces; 2 pen« 
ny weights of pure Il ver, and 18 penny · 
—— of alloy makes a pound of ſtandar 
Aber, or ſuch as is mide into crowns; balf- 
crowns, ſhillings, fix-pences; &e. for the ge · 
Tre 
r by N, or Luna. 
SI'L * e, or gild any thing 
with Aver. 
SI'LVER-SMITH (S.) one that works in al 
ſorts of ſilver- work, whether veſſels or toyi 
great or ſmall. 
SYMILAR (A.) any thing that is like w 
— that — 5 _ or propot tionil 


2, figures 
SIMILARITY Tt. ee 
neſs, or ſameneſs of ſpecies, 


colour, &c. 
SUMILE(S; Ja compariſon between —.— mon 
hinge, between which there is a 


other. 
SI'MIT ER or SCI'MITAR (s.) a broad bend- 
ing ſword uſed by the Turks, Perfians, Cs 
much like what we call a hanger. 
STMNEL (S.)_a pleaſant cake or conſection, 
compoſed of fine flour, ſugar, Kc. 
SIMONVACAL (A.) of or belonging tothe 
vile practice of ſimony. 
SIMO'NICKSor SI'MONISTS G. „uch pet- 


SYLKEN & of or ied with Os Ty „ 


S$I'MONY 


+ kf Sow. on od iow fo wats 


QaYL EY S553. N 


SIN 
I the practice of 
Uo Ls preferments, without, any 
regard to * * capacity, or regular life 
of the aler. 
SCMPER (Y .) 40 ſmile or look pleaſantly, 
*exprefling Joy and ſatisfaction by the counte- 
nance in a ſort of half laugh. 
SIMPLE (A.) when applied to Perſons ſome- 
dies means fooliſh, filly, Ke. and fome- 
times plain, innocent, without any diſguiſe, 
or covering; when applied to Bodies, Se. 
it_ is the pure abſtract parts of matter, of 
© which they are ſuppoſed to be compoſed ; in 
Algebra, thoſe quantities that conſiſt of but 
one part — by the ſigne 
called imple quantities ; and in Geamietry,ſuch þ 


buying or ſelling | 


an | 


yz or — 1 


SIN | 
- LE ; | 
ar np angle mare, 7 d go ee 


grees. 

SI'NE-CURFE (S.) in the Church L i 
a ſpiritual benefice without the 1 
of ſouls ; and in general means any place or 

- penſion, for which a perſon does little or no 


ſervice or work, 4 

SI'NEW (S.) thoſe ſtrong nerves or ligaments 
of a griſly nature, that hold the joints of the' 
body, &c, together. 

SI'NEWY (A.) à nervous, ſtrong, robuſt; full 
of ſinews, &c. 7 

SI'NFUL (A.) wicked, impious, daring, that 
does or commits fault knowingly and wil- 
fully, againſt the commands of God and 


| ie of but anſ are cal- virtue. 7 
EEG TP + [NG (V.) to wake muſick with the voice, 
$1' MPLENESS S.) fooliſmneſs, filligeſs, &c. and is generally the indication of mirth and 
alſo pla inne ſo, uncorn undedneſs, &c. pleaſ | 
| 


SML ER (S.) a gatherer of aan 
- for mediciges internal or external... © | 
$I'MPLES G.) thoſe herbs that are proper 
for ſame iuternal or external diſeaſe, wound, 
or hurt; in Waving, thoſe bunches of} 
ſmall thread tied acroſs the 
lines or packt cords, whi draw- 
| to make the figure, riſe, &c. 
$I!'MPLETON (S.) a weak, fooliſh, filly 


aiierrerry (S) ſometimes means fooliſh- 
. neſs, ignorance, &c. ſometimes downright- 
neſs or plainneſs, ſincerity, honeſty, undeſign- 
ingneſs, &c. 1 . 

SIMPLING (s.) a gathering herbs, &c. in 

3 &c,. proper for phyſical 


uſes; 
MPL (Part.) abſolutely ſo or ſo, without 
ly, fooliſh 


and wilfully, againſt ſame revealed Jaws or 
probibitions of God and virtue. 

SIN (S.) an offence or tranſgreſſion, a wilful 
doing ſamething againſt the known laws of 
God and virtue. , 

SINCE (Part. the doing an act from or after 
the time ſome other was done hefore z alſo a 
conſequence or illativn drawn from what 
went before in an argument or diſcourſe. 
right, without any fraud, &c. 

SINCE'RITY or SINCE'RENESS (S) bo- 
neſty, plain-heartedne(s, truth, or act 
that is performed without gloſe, pretence, 
or cover, 

SINE (S.) is a right line drawn from one a 
of an ark or meaſure of an angle perpendicu- | 
lar upon the diameter drawn from the centre 
of the ſame ark 3 or it is half the chord of 
the ſame ark biſected by the diameter of the 


Verſed Sine, is an ark or angle leſs than 
90 degrees, and is that part of the diamete: 
contained between the ark and the right fige. 


ndicular | 


mixture, 2 or colluſion, &c. allo weak | 
r 


ure. : 
SINGE (V.) to burn off the . looſe. hairs of 
fowls, &c. alſo to ſcarch cloth, &c. 
SINGING OF PSALMS (S.) this has been 
a very antient cuſtom both among the Fews 
and Chri/t;ans. St. Paul mentions this prac- 
tice which was continued in all - ſucceeding 
ages with ſome variations as to mode and-cir- 
cumſtance ; for ſo long as immediate inſpira- - 
tion laſted, the preacher, &c. 
gave out a hymn ; and when this ceaſed, 
Pur portions of ſcripture were ſelected, 
mns agreeable thereto compoſed ; but 
council of Lacdicea it was ordered, that 
no private compoſitions ſhould be uſed in the 
church, who alſo ordered that the pſalms 
ſhould no longer be one continued ſervice, 
but that proper leſſons ſhould be interpoſed, 
to prevent the peoples being tired. At firſt, 
the whole congregatian bore a part, Goging 
all together ; afterwards, the manner. was 
altered, and they ſung alternately, fame te- 
peating one verſe and ſome another. After 
the emperors became Chriſtians and perſe- 
ſceution was over, finging grew much more 
in uſe, ſo that not only in the churches, but 
alſo in private bouſes palms were frequently 
3 the ancient mufick not being quite 
loſt, they diverſify'd into various forts of 
harmony, and altered into ſoft and ſtrong, 
gay or fad, grave or paſſionate, c. Choice 
was always. made of that which beſt agreed 
with the majeſty and purity of religion, and 
an eſpecial care taken to avoid ſoft and effe- 
minate airs ; in ſome churches ordered 
the palms to be pronounced with ſo ſmall an 
alteration of the voice, that it was little more 
than plain ſpeaking, like the reading of pfalms 
in our cathedrals at this day; but in proceſs 
of time 3 muſick was introduced 
firſt among ks ; Gregory the 
Great refined upon the þ inn Far he 
made it more exact and harmonious ;- and 
that it might be general, he ſet up ſinging - 
ſchools in Rome, wherein perſons were edu- 
cated to be ſent to foreigy churches, ar” 


'S1P 
A ever fince 3 only among the 
© Reformed, there are various ways of per- 

; © forming, and even in the _ ſame national 
church, particularly that of England, in 
' which the pariſh-churches differ in mode 
very much tom the cathedrals ; moſt diſſen- 
Wr comply with this part of worſhip in ſome | 
form or other. 


ANGLE (A.) alone, without 
Ky commonly to a perſon oy, a 
N. Single NS pitch upon ſome one per- 
or thing out of a great many. 
8INGLENESS (S.) plainneſe, oy, ho- 
nefty, downrightneſs, und „ &c. 
c TEN (S.) 4 fool, or fly vel. 
minded 


perſon. 
SINGULAR (A.) particylar L * 
rate, choice, n c. al 
one particular perfon ing. 
UINGULA'RITY ors or SUNGULARNESS(S,) 
— uncommanneſs, particularneſs, oddneſs, whim- 


— 28 20 " excelleney, choiceneſs, 
$1%rER (A0 left-handed, on, or towards 


' 


che left-hand ; alſo unfair or "unjuſt; with a 


elf. ended or intereſted pu or intent. 
SINK 5e fiecefſary convenitnce in a Kltches 
' br 6ther part of a houſe, to convey away, 
+" waſte water, foll, filth, &c. ſometimes called 
n cochtlion- ſewer, &c, 
"$I'NK (Ve) to fall or ſettle to the bottom of 
- , water, or any other liquor 3 alſo to faint, 
grow weak, ct not able to go thro' a work 
© or labour ; alſo to — pit or hole to find 
+.” water for a pump or „ &c, 
NE (S.) falling, or ſettling down- 
Wards; alſo fainting or decaying in ſpirits, or 
ſubſtance, &c, 
"SINLESS (A.) free from, or innocent of all 
© » crimes, faults, or fins, 
INNER e 
7” the laws of God and 
'SINNET (S.) among the Gol, vn 


hb 


. n 
* 


* 


Aring made of rope-yarn (commonly of 2, 6, 

of parts or ſtrands, which are divided into 
X mo hed] and platted one over another 
ke a horſe's main) and ſo beaten ſmooth 
und flat with a mallet, with which ropes 
| . bound round, or ſewed, S them 


err 8) the mineral called Tuddle, or. 
red lead, uſed by painters, 
$I'NUS (S.) fometimes means thoſe fiſſures or 
clefts that were between the firata or layers 
of the earth in mines ; ſometimes a cavity in 
forme bones, the mouth or entrance whereof 
is very narrow, and the bottom broad, c. 

3p (V.] to drink or ſup up a very ſmall quan- 
tity of liquor at a time. 

- UPHON * ) an hydraulick inſtrument com- 
poſed of a crooked tube, one Ieg or part 
* thereof being longer than the other; ; after 
the Whole is filled up with liquor, the ſhort - 
e partis put into the tub, bottle, &c. and the 


45 


2 " 


N 


fluid in the Ba 22 it ET. = 
1 
SI'PPETS (s.) ſmall, thin flices of bread put go 
into gra vy, &c. under baſhed meat, ag to b 
SIR (S.) a complimental title of honour, ciyi. dity 
ty and reſpect, paid by one man to another, Att 
in common N 3 and when uſed to imp 
the king, has a note of admiration put after the. 
it, thus ! nine 
my (3.) a father or begetter, the male pa- chan 
Lo Fog ary 
cy 
* 
SVRENS (S.) certain ſea-monſters famous in forbi 
the writings of the poets, who. make then ſures 
the daughters of the river Achelous, and of were 
| one of the nine Muſes es z they are ſaid to be Den, 
— in hier ne — * the coaſt of SITU. 
Sicilian fea, and ung rmoniouſly, , appo 
- that the mariners were in great danger «f SITU 
being N coming too near the being 
to hear their meſody; they were party MY S (+ 
© beautiful women, and partly like bird, a 
tries he wings and Gur; of dies; and othy -F. 
parts were like women; it is further fail, uty, 
that attempting to charm the Argonau!: h , anoth 
. their expedition, Orpheus ſo the, SIXTE 
that their attempt proving fruitleſs, for . der ſo 
venge they threw themſelves into che a, name 
and became rocks ; others ſay they becane ter en 
the monſters commonly called the mermaid, the le 
SI'RIUS (s.) 4 bright Har in the mouth pon 
the conſtellation called the Great Dog, of ti of th 
firſt magnitude. inſpes 
SIRNA'ME (s.) the name of a family con- tees 
mon to women as as . till called 
by marriage. one R 
SIRRAH (Part.) an exclamation or erying * 
out to n when he is committing fom: UI. y 
5 Cenoe 
pt, when en to a man, 
SI'STER (s.) che woman relation among tie 


children of the ſame parents, or at leaſt cut 
of them ; among the Jews, it extended u 
SISTERHOOD (S.) a ſociety of 
SST a womed 
united together by ſome common laws « 
rules of policy or religion ; but is general 
underſtood of nuns, &c. 


SI'STRUM (s.) an en muſical inftrs frengt 
ment uſed by the priefls of Ig, who is fa — 

to be the inventreſs z it way of 7 
oval figure, or a dilated ſemi-citcle, in tht — 1. 
of 4 ſhoulder-belt, which ps b ts own 

holes, wherein they were topped by tber 1 

fat heads, Kc. | 
Ar Web monk pe a Me 
u to reſt. - | 


Arx 65 the poſition of any place, build 
SITHE 'E or SYTHE (S.) an inſtrument to® 


A Aeg; cauſing 1 


| „ _ 3 
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K 


SIXTH (A) the ordinal num 


$11.2 > 


UTOPHY LACES (a). 4rbenian magiftrates, 


whoſe buſineſs it way. to take care that 
of the. burghexs bought any more e 
the 3 ; 2 Attica bong 
foil for grain, the Atheniqns were obliged, 
e ried care about this commo- 
dity ; therefore they made g law, that no 
Athenian merchant or maſter of a ſhip ſhould 
import corn to any port but Arhens, and that 
the town might be well furniſhed, they fear 
the mer- 


N negligent or guilty of cotrup- 
* V puniſhed capitally, ” _ 
'TUATE (V.) to put, place, ſeat, fix, or 


another. ere ' 
SIXTEE'N (A) the poſitive or cardinal num- 


ber ſo called, marked 16, or xvi. Alſo the 
name of a faction begun at Paris in the lat- 
ter end of the 16th century, in the time of 
the league ; they were forty in number, but 
upon. account. of their having aſſigned to fix 


of their number, the 16 wards of Paris, to 


jaſpe& into the actions and inclinations of the 
citizens report accordingly, they were 
called the þxteen 3, this faftion was begun by 
one Rocbebland, a cititen, of Paris, under the 
2 of breaking the meaſures of Henry 

II. who it was pretended favoured the Hu · 
grenots, and to hinder Henry IV. who was 
then King of n to the 


grown of France ; this Rochebland had firſt a|- 


private confefence with the two famous doc- 
net, and with a canon of Soiſſons, who 
d at Paris ; in a few days theſe four 

rew in eight more, who appeared like 12 
ulſe apoſtles, and theſe drew in others, which 


formed the Pari gan league, which was ſooo | 


firengthened by a numerous aſſociation of 

2 citizens, and courtiers; and 
they joined the great league formed 

at Peronne, yet as it had particular views of 

its own, ſo it ſrequently diſſented from the 
of the dukes of Guiſe, or Maine, 

h ſo called, re- 
to the place or order of any thing; in 

Mufich, it is deeimed one of the origitial con- 

nical intervals, 


cords, or harmonica! a 
SIZE (S.) the bulk, ſtature, or proportion of 


one thing as compared to another; alſo a 
Aicky watzar led by paiatars, plaiſerers Ae. 


of St. Severin and St, Ben- 


SK 
to mix up their colours with to he uſed 
walls ings, &c, alſo as much bread or 
beer in the bu of the univerſity of 
Cambridge, as in value amounts to a farthing ; 
and which is ſet upon the name or ſcote of 
ſome grime ſtudent; and marked 8. 
SIZE (V.) to paint, varniſh, waſh, daub, or 

ſmear any thing over with 


—_ 


_ * — 3. allo to 
or ptoportion things fit for particu 
uſes, of fuch and ſuch a bulk Tad 
alſo to ſcore or run a- tick in the buttety- 
book at the univerſity of Cambridge. *. 
SI'ZEABLE A.) of a proper, fit, juſt, or 
proportionable length, breadth, or thickneſs; 
SI'ZER (s.) at the univerſity of Cambridge, is 
a ſcholar of the loweſt degree; a ſort of ſer= 
vitor or underling. A : 
SKAIN or SKEIN (s.) a fort of iſs dagger; 
or ſhort ſwotd ; alſo a tertain quantity of 
alk, thread, worfted, &t. conſiſting of 
8 of reels tied up into a ſeparate Fra 
or hank, \ 4 ac; 
SKA*RFED (A.) in $hip-building, it the joins 
ing or letting of ne pic of timber iht6 an- 


0 . . 1 >, * nin! 
SKATCH or SKOTCH (v.) ts flop the 
wheel of a cart or waggon from movi 


while it is loaded or unloaded, &c. by putting. 


a block of timber, ſtone, &c under it. 
SKELLET or SKILLET (S.) a ſmall metal 
vellel, hooped with a bale or hoop of iron, to 
which there are four feet faſtened for it ts 
_ ſtand upon. e 
SKE'LETON (s.) the bones of a human; or 
any other creature, put together by art, in 
their proper places, after all the fleſh is taken 
off. Vide Sceleton. q 1 
IKEPTICK, SKEPTICISM, Ke. See 
Sreptic, Er. n * 
SKETCH (V.) to draw the deſign br plan of 
ahy thing rudely or roughly, while the fanty 
is ſtrong and intent upon the ſubject. ; 
SKETCH G.) the firſt or rude draught of ahy 
thing made in haſte, with an intefit to 
perſected at mote leiſur e 
SKEW'ER or SCU'ER (S.) 4 ſtnall — 
piece of the branch of a tree, with the rii 
or bark peeled off, uſed by butchers, poul- 
terers, cooks, &c. to truſs up their meat, 
fowls, &c. AE 
SKIFF (S.) a ſmall ſhip or boat, principally 
uſed in rivers to go a pleaſuring in, &c- 
SKI'LFUL (A.) experienced, knowing; well- 
acquainted with a matter, & 
SKILL er SKTLFULNESS 2) knowledge, 
art, experience, capacity, judgment, under- 
ftanding, &c, T | G 
SKIM (V.) to fitiks br take off the cream 
from milk ; to pick and cull the beſt of a 
. commodity, ce. | 
SKIN (V.) to flea or pull off the ftin from an 
animsl's bock; to rob or plunder a perſon of 
the moſt valuable part of his effects, e. 
SKIN (S.) the pelt or outward coat of at 
animal, that is or may be flead or pulled off 
5 BM who 


* 


. 
| wholeandentire 3 alſo the outward rind of 
an apple, or other fruit, &c. 
SKI'NKER (S.) a cup-bearer, butler, or per- 
ſion that has the care of the liquor, and ſerve- 
the company. 
SKINNY (A.) conſiſting of much ſkin, and 
little 3 is. the ame with 


SKIP ( V. j to lap, hop, or jump from one | 
place to another very nimbly z alſo to paſs | 
over, or leave ou: words, &c. in reading or 


SKI'P-KENNEL (S.): a mock-name for a 
foot boy, &c. | = 
SKI'PPER (S.) the name given to maſters of 
trading ſhips, or veſſels that come from Hol- 
land, &fc, | | , f 
SKI'P-POUND or SHVP-POUND(S.) a fo- 
- reign weight, containing between three and 
four hundred pounds of our weight. 
SKI'PTON (S.) in the Weft-Riding of York- 
- ſhire, a handſome, well-built town among 
te hills, that has a very large market week- 
ly on Saturday, that not only ſupplies its own 
+ Inhabitants with all manner of food and ne- 
. . _ cellaries, but alſo the neighbouring villages 
round it; diſtant from London 155 computed, 
and 181 meaſured miles. 1 
SKIRMISH (V.) to fight, brawl, ſquable, 
quarrel ſuddenly, without regularity or order. 
$SKFRMISH (S.) a ſudden quarrel or fight be- 
tween a ſmall parcel of troops in the fight of 
a regular army, on purpoſe to draw on 2 
general engagement; but more generally, 
means a mobbiſh ſort of a quarrel or en- 
counter. 
SKIRTS (S.) thoſe parts of the 
ments that are looſe below the wai 


: 


| 


” 


1 


' gar- 
alſo the 

| borders or extremities of countries. 
- SKIT (S.) a pretence, lying excuſe, a ſham, 
trick, or device, &c. 


taſtical, 


to bawl or make a noiſe, &c, 
SKY (S.) the cancave or heavens over our 

- heads where-ever we go, which always ap- 
pears a hemiſphere, the beholder continually 
ſtanding in the center of his own view. 


SK Y'-COLOUR (S.) commonly means a cu- | 


nous, fine, lightiſh blue - colour. 
- SKY'-LARK (S.) a fine ſinging - bird. 
"SLAB (S.) a puddle, or mixture of dirt and 


SLE 
monly incorporates with the coal, turf, &c, 


and ſo requires to be ſtamped or broken into 
ſmall pieces, in order to be re-melted. 


SLAKE (V.) to quench one's thirſt with wz. 


ter, or other liquor; alſo to take out ot 
quench the fire that is contained in lime, 
pouring on water, in order to make it into 
«Ja n a or 
rer * 
LAND ER (V.) to teile, reproach, back. 
bite, or ſpeak evil or unjuſtly of a perſon, 
SLA ER (s.) 22 vilely and 
. wrongfully reproaches or his neigh- 
bour's : name and character. 24 
SLA"NDEROUS (A.) reproachfuh reviling, 
injurious, wrongful, &c. 
SLA'NTING (A.) the inclining or not ſtand. 
me firdight of any thing, as the fide of z 


&c. 
SLAP (V.) to ſtrike or give a blow with 

rad AE, that is pretty broad, as with the 
31 A7 (5 . 

AP (S.) a blow 
or ſome other broad Cs ny, 
SLASH (V.) to cut deep into the fleſh with 4 
knife, &c. 
SLATE (S.) a fort of thin tone uſed for c- 
vering of houſes, &c. alſo to write on, &c. 
SLATE (V.) to tile or cover the roof of ay 
building with lates. 
SLA”TTERN ( $.) a ſlovenly or Quttifh ur. 
man, one who dreſſes herſelf, and does be 
buſineſs in a careleſs, negligent ſort « 1 
manner. | 
SLA'TTERN (V.) to wear cloaths, or 4 
buſineſs in an indecent, careleſs, oven 
manner, eſpecially ſpoken of women. 
SLAVE (S.) one * is in aftate of bondag, 


| r command of u. 
- SKI'TTISH (A.) wanton, fooliſh, apiſh, fan- 


other ; one who is compelled to wat 
exceedingly hard or long at all ford 


SLAVE (V.) to work uncommonly hard wt 

long, &c. 

SLA'VER (V.) to let the ſaliva or ſpittle i 

out of a perſon's mouth, 

SLA'VERY (S.) bondage, hard-working, pe- 

petual ſervitude, abſolutely under the cor 

mand of another without redreſs. 

SLAU'G HTER (V.) to kill, murder, fy 
or butcher, 


water ; alſo the out-ſide or ſappy ports of | SLAVISH (A.) any fort of work, bufich 


timber that is ſawn off; in Maſonry, the 


thin ſlices of marble that are cut off a large 


block for the uſe of fire-hearths, chimney- 


F _ and tops for tables, &c. are called 
a 


SLA'BBY (A.) dirty, wet, plaſpy, &c. 


LACK (A.) looſe, not tied up, or tight; alſo 


| backward, ſlow, &c. 


SLA'CKEN (V.) to give way; to let looſe, to 


grow remiſs or ;xgligent, &c, 


or employment that is very tireſome, trout 
ſome, or heavy to do. 

SLAY (V.) to kill, murder, or butcher. 

SLEA'FORD (S.) in Lincolnſhire, is a t 
that of late years has grown very populo 
whereby the market is very large week!) 
Saturday ; it is Btuated in a pleaſant vi 
upon a ſmall river, whoſe ftr.am is fo rap 
that the froſt neyer ſtops it, and its mar 

place, which is large, is in the form of 2 


„ © SLAG (S) the drols of lead, iron, &5, that is 


| rallelogram, or long ſquare, facing d. 


$S:LI- 


great ſtreets 3 diſtant from Landon 90 come | 
puted, and 102 meaſured miles. | 

«LEA'ZINESS CS.) a fort of weakneſsor im- 
ion in weavers work, that is made 


very light, which renders the eaſy to 
be ele aſunder, or ſeparated 1 from 
che other, Kc. 

SLED or SL EDGE (S.) carriages that are 
ſometimes wholly without wheels, and ſome- 
times have broad or very low ones, which 
are uſed for the carrying of goods out of one 
ware-houſe, &c. into another, eſpecially in 
Holland, &c. and here in England to draw | 
traitors on to the place of execution; alſo the 
name of a large hammer uſed by the 
ſmiths in forming anchors, and «ther heavy | 
works, Kc. Ws, 

SEEK or SANE (A.) glib, ſmooth, plain, 
even, 

SLEEP (V.) to reſt and compoſe the body and 
faculces of the mind, by a ceſſation from 
labour, 1 , &c. 


SLEE'PERS (S.) in a Ship, are thoſe timbers 
that lie and behind the bottom of a 
ſhip. "HE 34. 

nn (AI chat is not capable of | 
reſt by ſleeps | 

SLEE'PLESS (S.) ia Phyfich, a diſcaſe called 
. &c. 

SLEE'PY CA.] inclined or heavy to Jeep, 

or that cannot forbear fleeping, drow- 

, &c. * 

SLEET 1. an imperfe& fort of ſnow. 

um A.) weather that is between ſnow 

rain. 

SLEEVE (S.) that part of a garment that con- 


: 
7 
. 


1 00 ; tains the arms. | 

1 SLEEVE LESS (A.) that has no ſleeves; alſo 
trifling, filly, 1 inent, &c, 

4255 SLEIGHT or SLIGHT (S.) dexterity, cun+ 

u. ning, knowledge, judgment, ſkill, &c. 

work SLE'NDER (A.)] thin, ſmall in bulk or cir- 

rs d 


— alſo weak, ſlight, poor, mean, 


io LICE (8.) a thin broad piece of | bread, 
meat, &. alſo the name of an inftru- 
e m ment uſed in 


cookery to turn in à fryiog- 
pan, &c. : 
SLICE (V.) to cut into thin pieces. | 
SLIUCKEN (V.) to poliſh, or make very glib, 
or ſmooth, by rubbing, &c. 

SLUCKNES$ (S.) ſmoothaeſs, poliſhedneſs, 
A &c. 
E () ice, or other wore 

ſmooth, by ke Gong 1 oy 
SLIDE (V.) to move glibly along, to 
glide along the ice, or any other very ſmooth 


SLIGHT (A.) weak, poor, lender, imper- 
feſt, &c, . 


naught, ſends two members to parliaments 


ſineſa. | 
+) a town the chief in the 


SLO- 


and ftands 100 miles N. W. by W. 
Dublin. "7 F 


8 
J the fi mud t 
upon he ſhore „ | 


a ſea or river, upon the 
going out of the tide ; alſo any thick clam- 
my matter, ſuch as the fticky matter that 
ariſes from fiſh after it is dead, 


SLING (S.) ſometimes means an inſtrument to 


throw ſtones with, ſuch as boys play with, 
confiſting of two firings about a yard (more 
or leſs) long, and a piece of leather tö lay 
the ſtone, &c. in; alſo an inſtrument uſed 
by Brewers to take faſt hold of caſks, in or- 
der to convey them into a cellar, ſtote- 
houſe, r. 


SLING (V.) to throw ffones out of a ſling, 


Sc. alſo to throw or put fire-arrns over one's 
ſhoulders, c. alſo to faſten any thing ſo as 
to be lifted but of one place into another, 
&c. and at Sea, it means to hang a bowl] 
with liquor ſo in a rope, that it may comply 
with all motions of the ſhip, without ſpilling 
the liquor; and in Surgery, it is the hanging 
or putting a broken leg or arm in a bandage, 
that it may be eaſed, &c. f 
SLINK (S.] an abortive or caft calf, or othet 
creature; alſo the name of a wild beat, 
whoſe ſkin or hide is valuable, 
SLINK. (V.) to miſcarry or drop à creature's 
young before its full and proper time; alſo 
to ſteal or ſneak away out of company pri- 
3; < &c, | | 
SLIP (S.) a miftake or error in ſpeaking, wri- 
ting, &c. alfa a fall or ſliding ; alfo à long, 
narrow piece of ground, filk, tuff, &c. alſo 
| ſprig pulled from off a tree, xc. 
SLIP (V.) to ſlide, fall, miſtake, or commit 
an exror in ſpeaking or writing, &c. 
SLYPPERS 68.) a ſort of ſhoes worn in 
a morning, &c. in an undreſs, that are 
not faſtened or buckled, and ſome have 
no hind-quarters, and but a ſhort vamp in 
the front. 
SLIPPERY ( A.) dangerous to go or 
walk upon, for fear of ſliding or falling 
down; alſo a perſon that cannot be de- 


pended upon. X 
SLIT (S.) a long cut or crack, 'a rent or divi- 
ſion that runs along the grain of a board, 
or the warp or cane of a piece of fluff, 
cloth, &c. | 
SLIT (V.) to rend, tear, cut or part aſunder 
violently. * 
SLIVE (v.) to cut a loaf, &c. in thin 
; pieces. 
SLI'VER (S.) a lice or thin piece cut off a 
loaf, &c, 
SLOE (S.) a ſmall, blackiſh, wild plumb, of 
a very haiſh or rough taſle. 
LOOP (S.) a ſmall ſhip or veſſel that makes 
ſhort or coaſting voyages. | 
SLOP (V.) to daub or wet any place or thing 


x 


by ſpilling water, &c. on it, 
| f | SLOVE- 


e 

810 — to lean from an upright or - 
orn (0). as the fide of an hull, —— 
10 Fr (A.) wety foul, dirty, full of pud- 
dles or 1 
SLO PS (S.) are ſometimes taken for phyſical 
: 72 potions ; and ſometimes for 
r 2 liquors ; alſo cloathing 


157 (S.). de Huntſmen, is the mark or 
print a deer's foot makes in the ground, 
8LOTH or SLO'THFULWESS (8. that lug- 
ich, heavy diſpaſigion of mind that renders 
a Iren un willing to * ſtir, 8 do any 
- thing ; igleneſe, lazineſs, d 
$LO'THEUL (4) W, dale, lazy, vowil- 
ling to act, ftir, or do any thi ng. 


9 (8) « fovenly, undecent, unman- 


OUCH rude, 
2 . wat N ; floral 


1 85 an il|-dreſſed, nafty, careleſs 
s Veins 3 ($)) careleſſneſs in beba- 


3 n negligence en in per- 
on or dreſs. 
wy (S.) a thick, deed, 1 „ quag- | 


Wes z alſo the ſkin of 3 ike ; or | 
or pithy part of the horn 1 
5 ox, bull, or cow, &c, uſed frequent - 


Bad, r 
BLOW (A.) tedious, dull in motion; alſo cau- 
fom, or lng before» perſon comes to fa 


gory (8.) tediouſneſi, cxticuie, re- 
ſervedneſs, "Rarelineſs, &c. 


ſtrengthen the banks or fences of | 


-YLU'BBER (v.) tv hurry, or do a thing flo. 


venly over. 


SLUCE & $LUICE (50) a vent or drain for | 


_* wafer, whereby it may be let in or out of 
lands, ponds. &c. 

Fru! ) a gey-ſna'l that has no ſhell; 

, alſoa long piece of lead or beaten bullet to 

oot out of a gun; alſo a ſhip or boat th. t 


. fit for carrying large quantities of | 


RY, goods than failing, moving but very 


8 (S.) a heavy, dull, fluggih, or 
ſlothful fellow. 

| $LU'GGISH (A.) dull or heavy of motion, 

bey, droniſn, &c. 

SLUMBER (V. ) to ſleep imperfectly, foes, 

or take ſhort naps, &c. 

SLU M (V.) to flip, or fall down or into any 


wet, dirty p 


LNK (A.) gotten or Holen away private- | 


ly; uſo end er brought forth before the due 


time. 


NR (V.) to daub, ſmear, or obliterate wet | 


writing z alſo to ive a perſon an ill-name or 
_—_ cter, to mp his — alſo to 
may note: a muſical inſtrument 


$ME 


SLUR (S.) « daubing or obſcuring wet writing 


alſo a mark mufick made over 

} heads Footy, notes, to denote that ſo 
many as are contained under it are to be 
ſounded with one drawing of the boy, 
breathing, &c. 

SLUT (S.) a woman that is careleſs, dirty 
and naſty in cleaning her houſe, del a the 
victuals, &c, 

LY 210 K etz, dirty, and ann 

e cookery, or other parts of houſe. 


«wy (A,) crafty, ſubtle, cunning, ſecret, re- 
ſerved, watching a clandeſtine opportunity to 
do miſchief, 

SMACK (S.) a reliſh, taſte, defire, or long- 
ing for any thing ; alſo an introduction! into 

any art, „ or buſineſs; alſo the noiſe 

that eager amorous kifling with the bps 
makes. 


$MACK (V.) to make a noiſe * 
whig. or dt. lips in ki * 

SMALL. (A or 

| Es ws i 2 + 

SMALL-CRA'FT 
thing uſed to catch the fiſh with ab 1 
fort of ſmall ſhips or veſſels, ce. 

* PO X (S. ee 

ngland, that EN great number 

in the Kin, filled with a whit 

— matter, and which very fre- 

F or dents in the fac, 
Kc. 

SMALT (8) a blue powder uſed by painten 
and others; alſo blue enamel. 

SMAR A'GDUS (S.) an emerald or prec- 
ous ſtone of « curious, tranſparent, green co· 
lour. 

»MA*RDEN 80 an ancient town in Ken! 
whoſe market is weekly on Monday ; diftant 
from London 21 computed, and 25 meaſure 


miles. 

SMART (V.) to have * pain, occ: 

fioned by a cut or in nag part.'of tþ 
body, or bar very ep liquor? bing pou 
into the eyes, &c. 
SMART (A.) witty, quick, ready, briſc; 
alſo piercing 
SMARTNESS (32) wege, quicked, 
© briſkneſs, wg ſharpneſs, &c. 
SMATCH or SMA'TTERING 222 
— knowledge, or flight 


been (S.) one that has a ſlight « 

ſuperficia of thingy. 

>MEAR (v.) CR or ; honed greaſe, arr, 
&c. over any thing. 

SMELL (V. * to receive and diſtinguiſh the i- 
ric us odours that ſeveral bodies emit, through 
| the noſtrils, BY 

SME'LLING (S. *. — ſenſe or faculy 


of the wh the noſtrils per. 
we. Dake odours d 
flowers, &c. , 


SMELT 


_& && 


TH VS 5 4 255% 


SMU 


V.) to reduce ore into a liquid, and 
MELT. (7) contained” therein, from 
the droſs, &c. by the affiſtance of fire in a 


furnace, &c. 

S$MERK (V.) to ſmile or look amorouſly. 
SMK ET (S.) . woman's ſhift or ſmock, or 
that linen garment ſhe wears next her ſkin, 
walz (V.) to look plefncy, & bein to 

laugh, &c. 

TE (V.) to ſwikę, best of hitz and in 
** 1 erer means to 
W e Gab works with 

| wor a 

22. 14 Bar fk &c, whether it be in 
on, filver, &c, but commonly is meant of 
thoſe that work in iron only, who are gſually 

called black-ſmiths; the others are called 
gold- (miths, filyer-ſmiths, copper / ſmitha, & c. 
eur Fiir (S.) the trade, work, or buſi- 


neſs of a ſmith, | 
HY (S.) the office or ſhop furniſhed 
© with a forge, bellows, anvils, hammers, &c. 
for the execution of ſmiths work, 
SMI'TTEN (A.) affected, truck, ftrongly 
inclined to, or made in love with a perſon 
or thing. | 
8MOCK (s.) the linen garment that a woman 
_— and that cover $ her 
- Www . N 
SMOC'K-FAC'D (A.) 2 man or boy with an 
' eff:minate or womaniſh look, ſmooth, and 
without a beard, &c. Pr 
SMOKE (S.) a humid yapour exhaled from 
- water, or other moiſt things; alſo that 
which iſſues from all green combuſtibles, and 
ſuch as are impregnated with ſulphur, &c. 
SMOKE K ) to emit a humid ſteam or va- 
pour; alſo to blacken copper-plates with the 
ſmoke of a candle, torch, &c, alſo to conſume 


SNA 
SMUGGLE (V.) to run goods out of « 
ſhip clapdeftinely, without paying the duty 
the government has appointed; to do any 
thing ſecretly and unjuſtifiably, &c. alſo to 
kiſs a girl in a corner, &c. | 
SMUGGLER (S.) one who makes a trade of 
* carrying or ex ; prohibited goods out of, 
and bringing fuch into a nation; and alſo that 
- brings goods afhore from aboard a ſhip, that 
are allowed, without paying the duties or 
Mt T 2 * 1 
SMUT (V.) to daub or im thing over 
© with 3 W : 
SMUT (S.) any dirt, or black matter, eſpe 
cially ſoot in a chimney, burnt cork, &c. al- 
ſo a diſeaſe in corn; alſo obſcene diſcourſe. 

S$MU”"TTINESS (S.) dirtines, or footinefs, 
Ke. 51 baudy, or obſcene talk, or diſ- 

courle, © * N 
SMU'TTY (A.) dirty, black, ſmeared with 
ſpot, Kc. alſo naſty, immodeſt, or obſcene 


i talk. 
SNACK (s.) a ſhare, part, or of 
ox ain , here divers perſoos arg con- 
To nacks, to be a partner » ENCOUra. 
ger, Cx arg N of rind won * 
SNA FFLE (S.) 4 particular fort of a bit for 
the mouth or a ſaddle hor 2 


SNAG (S.) a tooth that ſtands out a little 
— reſt j alſo a techy, waſpith 


per * 
SNA'GGY(A.) techy, ſnarling, waſpiſh, quar - 

relſome, &c. 
SNAIL (S.) a reptile that breeds in gardens, 
with a ſhell or hoaſe on its back, of a flimy 
nature, and without bones, ſaid to be very 
| good when boiled in milk, for decaying and 
conſumptive perſons. 
SNAKE (S.) one of the ſpecies of ſerpents, 


ſaid not to be venomous, &c. 


tobacco, by drawing the ſteam or ſmoke thro* SNAP (S.) a ſudden noiſe made by firiking 


a tube, and venting it at 'a perſon's mouth; 
alſo to get a hint of a . in tentions, 
to gueſs at his deſigns, &c. | 
SMO'KINESS (S.) the condition of a room, 
Ke. that is troubled with ſmoke. 
SMO'KY (A.) troubled with the fumes ariſing 
from the firing made uſe of in any thing that 
K. full of ſmoke. | ' vr 
g OOTH (V. to plane, poliſh, or 
\ he hatin. 6s irregularities of liquors, 
boards, ſtones, c. 
SMOOTH (A.) mild, pleaſant-taſted, plain, 
even, well-poliſhed, &c. 
SMO'THER (V.) to ftifle, ſuffocate, or ftop 
' a perſon's breath z alſo to conceal or hide a 
perſon's faults, &c. 
$MO'THER (S.) a great fume or ſmoke a- 
88108 © the burning of wet ſtraw, &c. £ 
A.) nice, clean, neat, ſpruce, well- 
Cs: EY 
To ſmug up, to drefs very clean, neat, or 
ſpracely, in order to look agreeable in the 
2 of gvery beholc er. . 


one's fingers together when wet, as the bar- 

bers do, or of breaking a ftick, &c. alſo a 

ſmall piece of meat or victuals. 

SNAP (V.) to ſpeak ſhortly, to anſwer croſly, 
to make a noiſe by ſtriking the fingers tege - 
ther when wet or by breaking a ſtick, &c. 

alſo to make a noiſe in the manner of a 
drum, as children do with bits of broad, thin 
ſmooth wood put between their fingers, &c. 

SNAP-DRA*GON (S.) a Chrifmaſs gambol, 

or innocent ſport made by putting plumba 

into brandy, &c, and ſetting it on fire, te 
ſnatch them out and eat them. 

SNA'PPERS (S.) wa ſpiſh perſons that anſwer 
crolly or peeviſhly, &c. alſo play-things for 
children, made of bone or bits of broad, thin, 
hard wood to put between their fingers, and 
to make a-noiſe like a drum, &c: | 

5NA'PPISH (A.) peeviſn, croſs, ſurly, angry, 
crabbed, il|-natured, &c. 

SNARE (S.) a gin, trap, or contrivance to 
catch birds, hates, rabbets, men, &c. in to 
prejudice them. | 

| SNARE 


8 NO 
RE or 
n by baits Ye "hue 2 


to be made guilty of a miſdemeanor. 
SNARL V.) to grow or make a noiſe Hike an 


nn. angrily, | 


or finding of faults, &c. 
SNATCH 2 to Bos or catch any thing | 
or by force, Se. 
TER. proce (2) in a Sbip, is a great 
with a Mhiver in it, and a notch cut 
- one of the checks, by which a 
Þ into it expeditiouſly, as well in 
as at the ends; it is commonly fa 
| Rened to the main-jaſ with a ſtrap, and 
wid for the winding-tackle. 
SNATHE or SNAITHE (S.) in the We#- 
Riding of Yorkfbire, a ſmall town, ſituate on 
* the rider Calder, whoſe market is weekly 
on Friday ; diſtant from London 136 compu- 
ted, and 375 meaſured miles, 
AK (V. j to crawl or cretp about 6 
3 like ove aſhamed of what 
| ; allo to act or do any thing in a moe 
2 mean- ſpirited way or manner. 
SNEAKING (A.) « mean-ſpirited, un- 
niggardly, 

ER (V.) to eh a ſcornfal or deſpite- 
ful manner, fillily or fooliſhly, &c. | 
SNEER (S.) a taunting way or manner of ex- 

a s ſelf by words or looks. 


| 
PLE (V.) to make « noi at the mouth 


noſe, by means of a convulſive diſorder in 
. SNE'TSHAM or SWE'TISHAM ($) in 
i a ſmall town, fituate upon the riſe 
© of the little river Ingol, formerly famous for 
the large berds of neat cattle that were fed in 


and near it; its market is weekly on Friday 


from London $2 computed, 100 mea- 
SNIC'KER or SNI'GGER (V.) to laugh or 


Giggle wantonly, fooliſhly, contewptuouſly, 


or by way of game or ſport at another's miſ- 


on (2) mane in, or a piece off from 


fornething with ſcifſars, ſhears, &. 


SNIP (S.) a ſmall ps or th, — off from | 


a whole loaf, piece, 
SNIPE (S.) a fine, — oe foul. 


.SNT VEL (8) he the 22 is diſcharged 


6 


mi ume o SNVELLY e. 
mg. mean- 4 poor, 


thick, ſlimy matter called 


| SNORE or SN AR (v.) to make a noiſe 


through the mouth or noſe when 


SNORT (v.) to ſtart and make a-noiſe like 


a horſe that is frightened, Sc. 


SNOT (S.) that mucous or phlegmy matter or 


excrement that is diſcharged at the noſe, 


' SNO'TTY (A.) daubed or ſmeared with ſnot; 


alſo mean-ſpirited, ſneaking, &c 
2 (S.) 9 of a hog, 


SOB. 


$NOW (S.) a meteor engendered in the 
by moiſture and cold, and expreſſed to 
view in broad, thin flakes of ice, of 


* and porous ſub- 


eng 

$NOW (V.) err 
eduwater,.or thin flakes ice of a very 
N 


SNUFF. (5. 
DEE e Te 


. 


wy &e., 20 ig and carry ſauff 
NT JU (Sa inſtrument to cont, 


aN 85 2 — to trim a 
candle, lamp, c. with, to make them 
burn the clearer, &c., 

SNU*FFISH or Jerry (A.)] daubed or 


ſmeared with ſauff ; alſo one that is ſoon 
angry, or offence at what another f 
or does. 


n (V.) to make a noiſe i in the head, 
through the noſe, to ſpeak imperſectliy, xc. 

SNU'FFLING (S.) ſpeaking through tbe nole, 

breathing, or making a. rattling noiſe in the 

head, or through the noſe. 

SNUG. (Ard At conceal, ſecreted, cloſe cr 

| ſafe, out of danger, &c. 

1 (V.] to run the noſe into anc- 
ther's boſom, as a child does into its nurſe's; 

to kiſs or embrace familiarly in bed, &c, 

80 (Part.) thus, in like manners very 

O! raxe, &e. 

SOAK or SOKE(V.) to to hae chr 

1 ching in liquor, Oe 2 


ly 

SOAP or SOPE (& 0) as ncteting wha! con 
modity, by art of pot-aſhes, al, 
&c. uſeful to waſh linen, Cc. of whic 
— various forts, adapted to particular 


„ &c, 
SOAR V.) to fly up on high like a bird, to 
8 ambitious thoughts, &c, 
3045 ARING (S.) actual mounting up in the 3! 
like birds; alſo aiming at high matters am- 
bitiouſlx, Kee, 
SOB (V.) to expreſs the ſorrow of the mini 
by a convulfive manner of breathing, &c 
SO'BBING (S.) a fighing, or making a noiſe 
n the inward tem pet 
the 


* 50 BER 


by coovulſive feichinz 20 


5 


r - OY - pt 


n nsr re A rr SC. S... 


DEI TE” 


88 


bd 


In eating, and eſpecially in drinking, &c. 


SOCK G.) ſomething to put at the bottom of 


S'O'F 


80 BER (A.) ſedate, thoughtfal, in one” 

mind, 1 bem of thinking, no ways 

SOBERNESSor ETI (S.) prudence, 
vity, regularity of behaviour, temperance 


SO'CAGE (8.) an ior tenure of lands, 
whereby the tenant is to perform ſervice of 
huſbandty to the lord, for which the feoffee 
ſhall have common in the waftes of the lord 
for his neceſſary beafts, &c, for the mainte- 
nance and advancement of ti , &c, 

50 CAGER or SO'KEMAN (S.) who 
holds lands or tenements by the tenure of 
ploughing his lord's lands at his own proper 
charge, inſtead * e | 

$0/CLABLE or $O/CIAL (A.) proper or fit 
for, delighting in company, &c. 

SOCTETY (S.) a collective body of perſons 
united together under proper laws ot reftraints 
for the better carrying on of ſome publick 
affair, buſineſs, or trade; and this is either 
univerſal to a nation or people, confidered or 
taken collectively as one common ſociety, or 
particularly of a few perſons united by grants, 
charters, or privileges, for the improvements 

of arts and , &c. ſo as the Royal So- 

ciety, Sc. 
80CTNIAN (S.) one that is an abettor, fol- 
lower, or maintainer of the theological opi- 
nions of Fauffur Sotinus, who is ſaid to af- 
firm, that Jeſus Chriſt was a mere man, and 
had no exiſtence before Mary, that the Holy 
Ghoſt was not a diſtin perſon, and that the 
Father only was God, and that the name of 
God given in the ſcriptures to Jeſus Chriſt 
means only that the Father had given him a 
ſovereign power over all creatures, for which 
' reaſon, men and angels ought to adore him; 
he denied the redemption of Chrift, affirm- 
ing, that he died only to give mankind a pat- 
tern of heroick virtue, and to ſeal his doc- 
trine with his death ; original fin, grace, 
and predeſtination, he reckoned as mere chi- 


meras, &c, | 
SOCFNIANISM (S.) the religious doctrines 
of the Socinians, + 


the feet, to keep them warm and dry, &c. 
$0'CKET (S.) chat part of a candleftick that 


contains the candle, or any other thing for a | 


like 


guilty of the unnatural fin of ſodomy 


SODOMT'TICAL (A.) pertaining or belonging | 


mong the Turi. 


| tance from the ground about a hall or cha. 


SOL 


ber, to fit or lie upon, being covered with 
carpets , &. and in this manner to look out 
of the windows, and fee what paſſes. 

YOTFERS (3) « fo8t vmnony the The, who 
paſs for a of Puritans, or over-religious 
perſons, who read as they go alomg the fireets, 
and publick places, and are always buſy with 
their beads, that notice may be taken of their 
ſeeming devotion ; and when they ſpeak it is 
only two words ; as, God 1s t, Cad pro- 
tec, God is pure, Gad ſave, Ce. 

SOFIT (S.) in Architecture, is the eavesof the 
corona of the capital of a column 3 alſo any 
plafond or cieling formed of croſs beams, or 
fly ing cornices, the ſquares or co-partmests 
C paint 

„ &c, 

SOFT (A.) pliant, yielding to the touch ; alio 
weak in underſtanding, fooliſh, filly, idle, c. 

SO'FTAS (S.) Turkiſh canons or beneficiaries 
who have a good yearly allowance for 
a religious office for the dead at the tombs 
the ſultans, &c. 

SOFT-BO'DIES (S.) ſuch as by a gentle preſ- 
ſure yield or give way, and loſe their prifties 
form without recovering it again, as dough, 
mud, moiſt clay, &c. 


— blending or mixing them inſen- 


SO'FTISH (A.) incliningtobe ſoft or phant to 
the touch ; alſo filly, fooliſh, weak, &c. 
SOHO” (Part.) top, ſtay, hearken, obſerve, 
come hither, &c. 
SOIL (S.) the ground or earth of a country 
or nation, to which regard is particularly 
had, as to its natural ſituation for heat, cold, 

&c. 

SOIL (V.) to dung, manure, muck, &c, 
ground for gardening, tillage, &c. alſo to dirt, 
ſpoil, or render good for nothing. 

S0 TOURN (V.) to live, continue, abide, or 
ſtay a while in a place, f 
SOL (S.) the Latin name for the Sun; and 

with the CH, is uſed for gold, and mark d 
O; with the Heralds, it is the golden colour 
in the coats of ſovereign princes ; in Maſct, 
it is the contracted name of ſeveral notes in 
the ſcale or gamut, ſuch as C. ſol re, Sc. 
D. la fol re, Sc. among the French, it is 

the name of a ſhilling, or 12 deniers. 


SO'LACE (s.) joy, pleaſure, comfort, fatis- 


faction, delight, &c. 


SO LACE (V.) to pleaſe, rejoice, or receive 

comfort MEAS rom in the uſe or con- 
templation of any thing. 

SOLAR (4A) ſomething belonging or relating 

to the 


| 


50LA. 


Er. led at 2 proper di- 


| 


80 L 
ESE: 


* 


ben, or a lath part 

SOLAR SY'STEM (s.) in Afronomy, is that 

order or ſuppoſed diſpoſition of the celeſtial 
bodies, which more wont the fun as the 
_ center of their motion. 

SOLAR YEAR (S.) is that ſpace of time in 

\ which the ſun returns again to the fame 
eguinoctial or ſolſtitial 2 which is about 
365 days, 5 hours, and 59 minutes. 
$O'LDER or SO'DDER (S.) a compoſition 
made uſe of by Humber, &c, to join wa- 
ter-pipes, &c, of a very binding, ſticking 
nature. 

$O'LDER or SODDER (v,) to join, cement, 
faſten, or cloſe th ſolder, 

80 LDIER (S.) one who — wat his em- 
ployment, for which be receives a certain 
ſum, ſalary, or reward, and wears the cloaths 

or livery of a ſtate, king, or prince, &c. 

80 LDIERT (S.) the regular troops cf a 5 
king, or prince, that are kept in pay, and 
cloathed at their expence. 

SOLE (A.) one perſon, place, or thing. 

SOLE (S.) the under or bottom part of the 

£m upon 11 we walk or mow, 

ECISM an impropriety ſpeech, or 

talking of — fry &c. 

8 (A.) any thing done or performed 
| 3 decorum, formali- 


| $0LEMNESs (8.) 2 reverence, de- 
„due order and reglari 

SOLE TY () he prov and decent por 
formance of any religious ceremony; alſo 
the orderly e or _ 
_ or annual celebration of a publi 
ſtiva 


SOLEMNIZA'TION or SO'LEMNIZING| 


(S.) the actual performance of a momentous 
ur, either civil or religious, with or in all 
Its decent ceremonies, b 


2 


SOLYCIFANTS 8 in the ez of Rowe, 
are thoſe confefſors who terppt or ſoljcit their 
penitents to any indecent or ſcandalous pra- 

a Pr pa whom e hw been 
pu „ and e 
Gregory 0. n itſelf w al 

churches of that communion, and 4 4 

that thoſe who ate convidted of pay © = 

this kind, ſhould not only undergo the uſual 

penance, bat be ſent into the gallies for five or 
ſeven years, and ſometimes impriſoned for 

life ; and if the oftence was v N 

the inquiſitors might deliver 

the ry ay way Laila z they 225 2 

pended ever from hearing conf Bons, 2 

to be deprived of their benefices and digni- 


ties, Kc. 
socken rig ($.) a begging, praying, or 


SOLICITOR N rferrotn (S.) ons 

who manages or goes about or after the buk- 

neſs or affairs of another, either in law, equi- 

ty, or common matters, 

SOLVCITOUS (A.) very prefling, defirous, 
anxious, Or ea 


SOLI CITOUNESS « or SOLICITUDE (65 
ty, carefulneſs, earneſtneſy 
0 (A.) when e ten, 
ſening, means ſtrong, nervous, proper, and 
vincing upon the occaſion, &c. W 


con 
Things, it means thoſe that have no vere 
or viſible openings, &&. fuch as are maſh, 
hard, compact, ftrong, &c. alſo a perſon d 
a grave, conſiderate, and wiſe behaviour. 
SO'LID (S.) in Geometry, is any thing that bat 

the three dimenſions of _ breadth, and 

—_ and whoſe bounds or limits ar 
30115 11 


en at, 


$0/LIDN! 288 e ſometimei 
N eee the natural 1 
or firmneſs of ſtone, timber, &. ſometims 
the judicious E ee of a =p? or * 
man upon a buſineſs of nce, and 
ſage advice reſulting — 
times that natural property of all bee th 
excludes any-othiers frota otcupyipg the fut 


ſpace ſo long as they arg ia it ; 


- 


4 


* 


Free So» 


F 


. A YN a7. 


ST 4K 


Aar 


8 


80 L 


in forte bodies called fixity, or the di- 


2 to fluidity ; and ſometimes it 
means the quantity of ſpace that any bodies 
take up or exiſt 

$0LID NUMBER (S.) in Arithmetich, 
is any number that is the reſult of two 
multiplications, as 20 may be of 2, by 2, 


&c. 

d PROBLEM (S.) among the Geome- 
tert, is that that cannot be ſolyed but by the 
interſection of a circle and a conick ſection, 
or the interſection of two conick ſections. 


$0/LIDS (S.) are all bodies that have the 


three dimenſions ; and among the Geometri- 


cians, thoſe that are terminated by regular 


planes, are called regular ſolids, fuch as the 
tetrahedron, hexahedron, octahedron, dode- 
exhedron, and icofihedron; the Anatomiſfts 
call all the continuous and continent parts of 


| the body ſolids, 


$OLIFI'DIANS (s.) a ſe&t that maintain that | 


faith only, without works, is neceſſary to 
LILOQUY (S.) « thort dls 

SOLIL ) a alogue, ejacula- 
tion, l that a man or holds 
with himſelf. 

$0'LITARINESS (S.) loneſomeneſs, quietneſa, 
retiredneſs, &c. 

$O'LITARY (A.) loneſome, quiet, retired, 
free from company or diſturbance. | 

SOLITAURTLIA (S.) feafts inftiruted at 
Rome in honour of Mars, to whom was of- 
fered a bull, a ram, and a boar, after they 
had been "led" thrice round the army that was 
then ranged in battle array, in order to puri- 
fy them by the ſacrifices z they were alſo 
uſed upon private occaſions, and led round the 
— fields,” &. to preſerve them from. 

s, tempeſts, &c. 8 

S0 LTrupk (s.) a quite, retired ſort of liſe; 
alſo a wild, deſart, or uninhabited place. 

$0'LO (S.) ſomething ſingle or alone ; but in 


Mufick, it properly fignifies thoſe compoſi- | 


tions where there is but one fingle upper in- 
ſtrument, whoſe airs or leſſons would be very 
pleaſant, even without the accompaniment of 
2 baſs, as are Corus ſolos, &c. 
$0'LSTICE (s.) id , is that time 
the year, when thaw entering the tropical 
paints, is got fartheſt from the equator, 
which is about 23 degrees, and before he re- 
turns back towards it, it ſeems apparently to 
be at a ſtand for ſome days, being moved in 
the ſame parallel, ſcarce making any lines, 
— circles, his progreſs is ſo ſmall ; 
of theſe ſo/ftices there ure annually two, the 
one called the æſti val, or ſummer ſolſice, when 
the ſun enters Cancer, about the 1 1th of June, 
making the longeſt day, and the ſhorteſt 
night ; and the , or winter ſolſtice, a 
bout the 1xth of December, when the ſun 
enters Capricory, when the nights are the 
longeſt," nd the deys ſhorteſt; but this is 
only in theſe northern regions, for. under the 
$quator there is no variation, but a continual 


SOM 


| equinox ; and in the fouthern parts of the 
world, Capricorn makes the longeſt day, and 
Cancer the longeſt night. a 
SOLSTTFTIAL (A.) ſomething 
relating to the ſolſtice. | 
SO'LV ABLE (A.) any queſtion, or propoſition, 
that may be anſwered, explained, or demon- 
ſtrated ; alſo a perfon whaſe circumſtances” 
are ſufficient to pay his debts, &c. 14% 
'SO'LUBLE (A.) medicines that are of an 
opening or looſening nature. * 
SOLVE (V.) to anſwer, explain, demonſtrate, 
reſolve, or decide. Sf NAS 
SOLVENT (S.) in Chymiftry, is any men- 
ſtraum, or corroſive liquor that is capable of 
diſſolving bodies put therein. 4 
SOLU'TION (S.) anſwering or exp'aining of 
difficult queſtions ; alſo the diſſolving, melt 
ing, or rending a ſolid body fluid. 8 
SO'LUTIVE (A) of a melting, diſſolving, 
or looſening nature or quality, as water to 
ſugar, gum, glue, &c. 
SOME (Part.) a part of the whole, which 
may be few or many, according as the whole 
number is. F-4 f 
SO'MERSETSHIRE (s.) is both 2 rich Ind 
ſpacious county, having the Severn ſea beati 
upon the north-fide of it, the ſouth bou 
by part of Devon and Dorſet ſhire, the weſt 
with Devonſpire, the eaſt and north-eaſt by 
Wiltſhire and Gloucefterſbire ; is from Braok- 
near Frome Selwood eaſtward, to Ouſe in 
weſt, 5 5 miles in breadth; from Par- 
ſput-point north, to Chard ſouth · ward, about 
40 miles; the whole circumference being a0 
miles; and notwithſtanding it is extreamly 
pleaſant, fruitful, and temperate in the ſum- 
mer, yet it is as diſagreeable in the winter, - 
being then ſo wet and miry, as to be hardly 
paſſable z but theſe incenveniencies are ſufh - 
ciently rewarded by the great increaſe of all 
| forts of grain, paſture; &c. fo that for plen- 
ty of corn and cattle they can challenge all 
its neighbouring counties, and alſo for many 
profitable coal-mines and lead- mines; the 
rock called St. Vincent, that hangs over the 
rirxer Awvos near Briftol, yields a fine ſtone, 
| that in appearance is but little inferior to 
- Indian diamonds, commonly called Briftol- 
ſtones, ſaving that they are not ſo hard; 
they are got here in great quantities, and are 
either quadrangular or ſexangular ; ſome ima- 
gine thy are cryſtal, but others ſay they are 
only the fluores of thoſe minerals that are 
near them, and are uſed as a flux for the 
metal; this county contains the cities of 
Bath, Wells, and Briftol ; the firſt is extra- 
vagantly increaſed of late years, upon account 
of vaſt numbers of people coming fromm all 
parts to barhe in, and drink the medicinal 
waters; andthe laſt by a prodigious acceſſion 
of foreign trade z this county ſends 18 mem + 
ders to parliament, has, 30 towns, and 385 
pariſhes 3 d Givided imo 43 huadredss in 


. - 
or 


| $ F whith 


80 0 
| Which are computed ,000 bouſrn, contgin- 
about 26$,000 — 
$0 ERTON (8 in Somer n. is a large 
and well- built wwa, that hat a great market 
weekly on Monday z diſtant from London 
705 computed, and 129 meaſured 


miles. 
89'METHING or 0 MEWHAT (Part.) is | 


- indevigitely being of ang ſort or kind. 
SO'MEWHERE- (Part.) a certain undeter- 
mise 


500 Ee —— paſt, pre- | 
3 or ewes (A.) of | 
that cauſes or in- 


is that natural cloſing of 


it waz eſtee med a god by the ancient hea- 
2 born of - Erebus and Night, and the 
of Death; he is ſometimes called the 
y king of gods and men, and the great 
4 of: things to come, becauſe God of- 
— 21 fu- 
ture things ; the poets have wracked. their 
—— to deſpribe — and his palace, 
ſpecially cd and iN 
YON (5) he mal ſu or child of the parents 
to whom. he ſtands related ; and if the father 
and mother are hot married according to the 
allowance dr a t of the ſtate where 
they live, he is called an illegitimate or natu- 
rel ſen ; but if they are married, he is called 
the legitimate ſos of ſuch 
SONATA ($.) among the Muſicians, is a piece 
or conipofition of muſick in various parts, to 
de performed by inſtruments only . 
. a particular ſet of words either in 


ſung ot ſounded with or the voice. . 

$0'NGSTER (S) one that performs muſical 
tions with the voice, or ſings ſongs, 

to which particular notes are adapted. 
$0'NNA (S.) among the Mabometans, is' a 


+ book gf tradition, in which the true muſſul | 


men are required to believe. 

SONNET (8.) a thort ſong or poem ſung to 
ſome pleaſant tune, eſpecially love - ſongs. 
a es (A.) ſounding, or that is gapa- 
ble and ready of yielding or producing ſounds, 

— thoſe proper for muſical Ar 


wy NSHIP (S.) the relation that a ſon ſtands 

in to his parents. 

SOON (Part.) early, in a little dee, yer 
quickly, or ſhortly, &. 

$OOP or $OUP(S.) a ffrong broth or pottage 
impregnated with the juice or gravy of cent, 

300 (8. that part of fantalsien.mioner that 
flies off from burning bodies, which con- 


den es and flicks to the fide of chimnies, or | 


to the diches, 42. _—_ u e the fire 
of Limps,. &. 2 


1 * 


"F 


after labour, watching, | 
- &c. = —— recruits the faulties; 


| or ſcour. it very 


SO 


ary flatter or aſſent to any thing. 
$0O'THSAYERS orSOU'THSAVER3(s, 
by the ancients called avgurs, were a ſort of 
that to ſoretel future * 
alſo * — fllgfou a ns = 
ma and tit 
ways, ED the flying of birds, 1 — 1 
THSAYING or SOWTHSAYING(s, 
divining, or pretending to —— 
without immediate divine inſpiration, by the 
entrails of beaſlo, flying of birds, blowing a 
2 
\ . bed, or 
ſmeared wi th fot. 


'SOP (S.) any thing fieeped, ſoaked, or i 
nated in, or with liquor, eſpecially . 
drink, or dripping from meat that is roafig 
at the fire. 

SOP (V.) to ſteep, ſoak, ot immerge bea, 
ac. in any liquid matter, 

SO PE or SOAP 605 to dayb or ſmear ay 
thing with ſoap, in 22 waſh, cleank, 

SOPE or SOAP ($.) 4 compoſition mate in 
diverſe forms 4 lime, pot-aſhes, ſo 
to waſh linen or woollen dothes, &c. 

SO'PHI (S.) the preſent name of the kings d 

Perfia, but this is not a ſuper-added name a 

— to the king of Egypt, WV Ceſaty 

but it is name d 
the — — rather the religion, of Hal; 
for the deſcendants of Hali, and Farina te 
dayghter of Mabomer, took to themſelve tbe 
name of Soph: ; they founded a ſect cala 

Imenie, to explain the Alcoran, which is fi. 

lowed by the Perfians, and ſeveral of ib 

Eaft-Indian nations z to diſtinguiſh the- 

ſelves, they never wear any ſilken tuſt ua 

their turbant, nor any thing wrought in got 
or ſilver, their turbant being woollen och, 
and of a colour called in Arebick, ſopbi. 

wy agar {) a fallacious 8 

y an appearance, and not 
reality of truth. 

d PIT orSO'PHISTER (S,) a name tün 


at firſt was given to,plilelopbers, and 
ward to the — and — 
All — * 


| *. — but now 2 — applied w 

ſuch as ſpend their time iu verbal nice dies c- 

ly, ſententious or frivolous rgeanings, delubre 

1 reſſions, &c. a quibbler, or cuoning hütet 
his real. opiniuns, and deſigns. 

9 (A.) 22 ny 


ning, captious, 

SOPHI'STICATE * ) to - corrupt, m 
de nd, debaſe, ſpoil, hurt, e.. 
5 — (J) a ſpoiling, adv 

ting, debaſing, or falſifying. 
SOPHISTRY (S) an art to ſet aſide, bio, 


„ hom oxren's 


8 


— 


(te humour, pleaſe,” comp 


'BOR 
xt ro TT — 


magiſtrates among the 
reſembling the cenſors of Rome, but not en- 
dowed with ſo much power, but many more 
in number; their chief bufineſs was to in- 


ſpelt into the manners —2 and beha- SO RRILVY (part.) 
viour of the youth of def that ct , alſo wickedly, cheatingly,, k Hav vilhly, 
SO'RROW (S.] grief, aMiction, or Ty 


— —— (A.) — medicines hy 
ſoch as cauſe or excite fleep. 

30 PPED (A) ſteeped, ſoaked, drenched, or 
made thoroughly wet in ſome ſort of liquor, 
us à toaſt in ale, wine, &c. 

50 KON (S.) the firſt and moſt conſiderable 
college of the univerſity of Paris, founded 
in the reign of St. Lewrs, by Robert Sorbon, 
from whom ſometimes the whole univerſity 
is named, which was founded by Charlemag ne, 
at the inſtance af the learned Aſtuinus, who 
as one of the firſt profeſſors there; fince 


which time it has been very famous, particu- SORRY (A.) afMiidted, gri 


larly for maintaining the rights of the crown, 
and. the privileges of the Gallican church, 
| the encroachments of the church of 
Foe This univerſiry confifts of 4 facul- 
ties, vis. divinity, the canoh law; phyfick, 
and the liberal arts; it contains 63 colleges, 
whaeof the principal is the Sorben'; which 
was rebuile at the expence of cardinal Rich- 
lieu, in an extraordinary magnificent man- 
ner, containing lodgings for 64 doctors, who 
are called the ſociety of the Sorben; thoſe 


who are received among them under the de- SO T TISH (A.) 
tree of de tor, are only ſaid to be of the hoſ- iſh, 


« pitality of the Sorben. 

$0RBO'NNIST (S.) a member of the col- 
lege of divines at Paris, called the Sorbon, 

$0'RCERER or SO'RCERESS (S.) a man 


— of 


SOT (8.) a ftupia, foolith, unimtelligent pe 


80 U 
ops M the bick's breed of the third jeab 3 
a reddiſh colour among the horſe- 
SO'RENESS (8.) the pairfol condition of a 
cut, ulcer, &e, alſo the vehemency ot great- 
neſs of any trouble or affliction. 
$O'RING (+ (S.)'among the pg the oo 


ing of a-hare in the open 
-meanly, ei badly 


mind arifing from the ſenſe of having dong 

ſomething amiſs, or from loſing fomething 

advanta 

$0'RROW (V.) to gtieteg Hours; lament; 
bewail, &c. either for the loſs of ſormeth! 
beneficial, or for the commiſſion" of ſom- 
thing that ought nat to have been done, &. 

—— (A.) mourvful, affifted, 


grieved, 
SORROWFULNESS 8.) 2 fate of ere, 


afflietion, and diſtreſs, Ke. 


, coricerhed,; 
troubled; alſo mean, poor, ville, raſ- 
cally, &c* 


SORT (S.) the particular Kind, Abe way, 


faſhion, &c. of any thing. 


SORT (V.) to artange, or diſtribute eat 3 | 


proper orders, claſſes, kinds, &c. 


or one that buries himſelf in liquor; Kc. am 
thereby renders Himſelf incapable of rightly 


2 one thing or perſon mo- 
r, Ke. 41251 
1 (A.) dull, fupid, droitken; fool. 


T-TISHN 288 (S.) dullneſs; Rupianeſtg 
drunkenneſs, &c. 

SOUCE (s.) a fort of piekle for pork, mac- 
karel, &c. 


or woman that uſes or pretends to witch- SOUCE (V. ) to put into ickle ; allo to throw} 
crafts charms, e. called alſo a wizard, con- | or dip 8 — ind and eafs in 1 
jurer, magician, inchanter, &c. it a man; liquid matter, 


or a witch hag; &e. if f woman. 
$0'RCERY 8) a real or pretended witeh- 

craft, enchantment or divination per 

by the affitance of the devil, &c, 
$0'RDID — — baſe, low- ſpirited, nig- 
$0'RDIDNESS (S.) elbe, baſenbd, co- 


vetouſyeſs, &e. 
ay S.) any ort of clendy cut, Ay ws 
* excites pan 3 ; 2 with 1 
71 young one buck 's breed in 
the fourth year. 


$0RE RE (A.) gr, twudleſome, vehement, 


REAdA 
of an hawk, 
SORE-HA'WK. ($) is one that is juſt taken 


. 


om the s dll the has neue, or caſt Her | 


15 or SO'RREE (S.) a pleaſint, tart 
= ala herb jab Abe . 


S0. UDAN or 80 LDAW (8) a Harye ot tit 


which the Lieutenants 1 of the cali 
— wg went by in their inces and ar- 
— afterwards wow a+ yoo dh ſoves 
rejgns 3 , Saladine, general of the forces 
Noradine, king of D »aſeus, was the fi 
that took upon himſelf this title in Qype, 
2 1165, after having killed the caliph 


PA... Ae (8) a monarch 6r þerſon that 


has the command of u place or kingdom 
fingly in his own peri, ſometitnes called 


r, king, prince, &c 


4 


SOVEREIGN (A.) abſolute; without conz 
(S.) in Falconry, is the firſt year troul, ſupream, &c, 


——— beneficial, 
comfortable, &c. 


$O'VEREIGNNESS or SOVEREIGNTY | 
) be ſtate or condition of a monarch, 
| king, &c. alſo che — 2 or efficaciouſ- 


c. of a remedy, 
love _o earneſt iid fre Ker 
F 2 SOUL 


— 


E ð*̃ ͤ TD ——— K —2 


= 


— 


— —.— . —— ¶ ͤ— oo doo lc cate 4 444% „ 


won ge when ſpoken ef Mar; is that 1 


© I Bonk, Ke. the Philoſophers ſay that animals 


+ SOU'LLESS/(A-) tad, inoRive, without liſe 
or motion, &c. alſo terrify d, frighted, ſo 
+ that a perſon has no power to act, move, or 


' » + Ciple by which it encreaſes or diminiſhes in 


* 
\ 


80 


ſelf-conſcious, indivifible being, that 
actuates, directs, or diſpoſes a perſon in or 


towards any thing he does, which is endu'd | 


wich various faculties, by which it remem- 
bers, diſtinguiſhes, and whatever is 


and plants have a vegetative ſqul, or prin- 
bulk, &c. 1 


— — 


do ary thing, 


SOUND S8) a-famous- freight between the 


- SOUND (At) whole, perfect, entire, in good] 
| SOUND (V.) to blow 'n trumpet or Frenc 


2 a diſtance, by artful queſtions, how a' perſon” 
- SOUNDNESS (S.) wholeneſs, prefeftneſs, in- 


or eager, fit, for vinegdr; &c. alſe to rufte 


_ .  diſpoſition/3 alſo to beat or abuſe a perſon. 
OUR CE (S.) the head, ſpring or fountain, 


Bultick ſea and the German ocean, it reacheth elined towards, or t 
fifty miles from the north-weſt to the ſouth SOUTH-MO'ULTON (S.) in Dewonſfoir: 
eat, and is about fifteen at its greateſt breadth, 


- but between £/ſenburg and Cornenburg is not 
above three miles over, by which means all 


toll to the king of Denmark ; alſo that re- 
_  verberation or modulation of air that cauſe 
- muſical or diſagreeable tones; and in Geogra- 


Pby, is a ſtre'ght or inlet of the fea berweent SO'UTHWARK-(S.) in Surrey, is the che 


two capes or - head-lands that has no paſ- 
ſapes through. 


health, &c. alſo true, ſincere, or right i 
75 man's principles, &c, wo” 
+ "horn; to beat a drum, &c. alſo to fa- 
. thorn, or try how deep a ſea, river, or othe 

water is, alſo to try cunningly, and at 


inclinations ſtand, &c. 
tireneſs, diſcreerneſs, ſolidity or deepneſs 


judgment. 

SOUR (A.) in Liguer, is a quality ſometimes 
called eayer, ſharp, tart, acid, &c. alſo erab- 
bed, ſurly, or ill-rempered. | 

SOUR (V.) to make liquor ſharp, tart,. acid, 
oſe a 


or di perſan's mind, temper or 


+ origin, or beginning of any thing. 
SOUTH (S:) one of the four parts, or quar- 


© ſhip34hat pass to and fro ate oblized to pay}SOU TH-PE"THERTON(S.)inSomerſerſir, 


SOV 
for entrance 3; and king Rich. 
built a'ftrong caftle upon a kigh-rais'd moun 

to defend the place and encourage the fore 
trade of the inhabitants, by which, and 
privileges granted to it, it grew mighty 20 
throve much, but it is now very much x. 
duc'd, having loſt its trade; it has loft mot 
of its principal inhabitants; it is a borwugh 
town, and a county of itſelf, fends ty, 
members to pathament, and is governcd by , 
mayor, *bailiffs, and burgefſes, and has tw 
markets weekly on Tueſday and Thurſy, 
- diftant/ from London 62 computed, and 1 
meaſured miles. 
SO'UTHERLY or SOUTHERN (A.) ;,. 
g to the fouth, 


a pretty good town, which has a large marks 
weekly on Saturday; diſtant from Lada 
146 computed, and 177 meaſured miles, 


ſeated on the river Parret,” has a good matt. 
et week|y on Thur ay ; diſtant from Lada 
109 computed, and 132 meaſured miles, 


town in this county, and was antientl | 

, diftint ion in itſelf, being goverre 
by its own bailifts, till Edward VIth get 
to the city of London, to which its is join 
by London - Bridge ; it contains a great may 
ſtreets well filled with inhabitants; there u 
in itelevenpariſhes ; it is about nine miles log 
in (as it were) one continued ftreet, vs, 
from Dept ford - Bridge to Vaux-ball, dy 
that part mere immediately called the bs. 
rough, vix. from London- Bridge to St. Gem 
church, about a mile broad, having may 

| long ſtreets leading out of the main free, 
all fully inhabited; and notwithſtandiq it 
is ſubject to the city of London, yet it bu 
the power of holding courts within itſelf, u 
of electing two burgeſſes to repreſent them it 
parliament. : 

SO'UT HWELL- (S.) arvantient town in Ns. 
tingbampbire, that has but one church, wii 
is both parochial and collegiate, endow'd itt 
many privileges, and a fmall market week) 
on Saturday; diſtant from London 94 c- 
puted, and 114 meaſured miles, 


ters of the world, and is that oppoſite to the 
north, end which the fun comes to at 12 
the clock at noon. | - 

$0UTHA'M (S.) in Warwrekſbire,, a ſmall 
town, has a 1 2 on Monday; 
. diſtant Londen 64 computcd, and 
76 — miles. x 

ROUT HAMPTON (S.) in Hanſbi re, nua te 


between two rivers, vis. the Teſe on the 
weſt fide, and the Alre on the eaſt fide z it 


is burnt quite down by Pbilip king o: 
France in the reign of Edward III. but it 
© way preſently rebuilt and fortified with don 
ble ditches and firong wails, with bat 
Clements and watch towers, it has 


SO'/UTH-WIND(S.) one that blows from tit 
ſouth part of the world. 
SOUTHWOUED (S.) in Sabel, 2 tor! 
pleaſantly ſested on an hill, and almoſt fu. 
rounded hy the fea and the river Blitbe, eſe 
cially at bigh tide, when it looks like u 
iſland z it has a good bridge over the 11% 
and drives a confiderable trade in falt, >" 
herrings, &c. the Bay,commonly called S. 
Bay, is very commodious for anchonth 
which occaſions a great reſort of mari 
to it, which contributes very much to f 
trade and commerce ; its marker is week! 
on Thusſday ; diſtant from London 34 cm 


puted, and 106 meaſured milos. — 


"SPA 


OW (8) u the or female ſwine ;' alſo a great 


thread, fill; c. ; 
SPACE (S.) is ſometimes conſidered ' abſolute- 
| ly, and then it is that infinite extenſion, in 
which all things exiſt 53 ſometimes it means 
| only ſo much as a particular body occupies 3 
and ſometimes y the diſtance of length. 

- that is between any two bodies, &c. 
S$PA'CIOUS (A.) large, extenſive, noble, 
| grand gardens or buildings, that take up or 
co occupy a great deal of ground; & . ; 
SPADE(S.) a ſhovel or inftrumeot uſed by 
gardeners to turn, up the earth with, &c. 
whoſe botrom part is commonly made of or 
covered with iron ; alſo one of the four forts 


of ſpots or diſtinctions made upon playing 


cards. 
SpAGTRICAL or SpACGCTRICK (A.) ſome- 
thing belonging to chymiſtry. 
SPAGIRICK ART (S.) chymiſtry, or the 
art of ſepatating and extracting the purer 
parts of mixed bodies into ſeparate parcels, 
and leaving the drofly parts by themſelves. 
$PA'G YRIST' (9:) one that uſes, proſeſſes, 
ſtudies, or practiſes the art of chymiſtry, 
1 chymiſt. 
SPA'HIS (S.) a ſort of horſemen in the Turtiſb 
army, who are paid out of the grand ſeignior's 
: treaſury, and poſſeſs no land, as do the Za- 
im and Timarints 5 there are about 12 or 
15,000 of them in Eurepe, who are of two 
forts; the one called Silatabri; or Silabdors, 
that is armed men with a yellow cornet ; 
| the others; Spebi Oglanis, or ſervants of the 
Spabis, who have a red ſcarf, theſe march 
' before their maſters, and are eſteemed more 
+ than they, becauſe, in a battle where their 
maſters turned their backs, theſe maintained 
+ their ground againſt the enemy; their arms 
are a lance in their hands, a ſcymetar by their 
fide, with bow and arrows; ſome of them 
wear coats of mail, and head-pieces of the 
ſame colour with their ſcarfs, they are not 
- diſtinguiſhed into companies or regiments, 
neither do they obſerve any other order than 
following their ſtandard. They are obliged 
- to guard the grand feignior's and prime vi- 
er's tents on horſe- back, as the Fart- 
zaries on foot, 
. SPA'LDING(S.) in Lintolnfbire- Level, almoſt 
enclos'd with anavigable river,call'delland, 
© having ſeveral. veſſels, barges, &c. belonging 
to it, which are principally employ d in car- 
rying coals and corn; it has a good weekly 
+ market on Thurſday; diſtant from London 
79 computed, and 98 meaſured miles. 
SPALT of SPEL'T-(S.) a white, ſcaly, ſhining 
_—_ frequently uſed to promote the fuſion 


S'P'A 


SPAN (5) the length that anf peiſch Enn 
— his fingers . out to 
the utmoſt, which is commonly about aine 
inches. 0 K 

SPAN (V.) to meaſure any thing with the 


hand, 
E 


SPANGLE (V.) to glitter, ſhine, or dart 
forth rays of light from ſmall bodies, or 

ſuch as appear ſmall. * 

SPA'NGLED (A.) adorned, ornamented, or 
ſet off with imail round pieces of gold; filver, 

or other ſhining pieces of metal, &c. 

SPANGLES(S.) mall, round, bright pieces of 
gold, filver, copper, &c. that reflect or cat 

forth a dazzling or ſhining light. 1 7 

SPA'NIEL (S.) a particular ſort a 
dog for ſport, eſpecially in the water, 

SPA*NISH(A.) ſomething belonging or apper- 
taining to the kingdom of Sparn, 

SPANISH (S.) a particular mixture of earth, 
uſed by the brick-makers, &c. 

SPANK (V.) to give a flap or blow with the 
palm of the hand. 

SPA'NKING (A.) large, broad, ſtrong ; - alſo 
ſpruce, fine, jolly, &c. 

SPAR (S.) a bar or pole of wood 3 alſo Maſ- 
covy glaſs 3 aiſo a white, ſhivery, * 

: = found in or near mines, eſpecially. 

ore. 

SPA RABLES (S.) ſmall nails uſed by ſhoe- 
makers to drive into the heels, and round 
the ſoles of ſtrong ſhoes, made for plough- 

men, and other bard labouring men, on pur- 
poſe ro make them durable. a 

SPARE (A.) lean, thin, one that is tall, but 
not thick, fat or bulky; &c. 

SPARE (V.) to ſave, lay by, forbear ; alſo 
to pardofi or forgive a crime, &c, 

SPA'RENESS (S.) thinnefs, tallneſs, lean- 
neſs, lankneſs, &c. y 

SPA'R-HAWK(S.) a ſort or ſpecies of hawky 

with ſhort wings. K 
pa RINONESs (S.) covetouſneſs, parſimo- 

| ny, over and — —— &e. 

SPARK (S.) a ſmall atom or piece of fire ; 
alſo a lover or ſweetheart, or fprightly 
beauiſh youth. he, 

SPA*'RKISH (A.) gay, gallant, lively, amo- 

SPARKLE (V.) to dart forth, or emit ſparks 

ol fire 3 alſo to be lively and briſk like bot - 
tled liquor in a glaſs g#to be ſhining. or bril- 
liant with the eyes, &c. 

SPA'RKLING (S.) the caſting forth beams, 
&c. like diamonds, &c. 

SPA'RRING (S.) the fighting or ftriking of 
a cock, with his heels or ſpurs. 

SPARROW (S.) a ſmall chirping bird, and 

by the hieroglyphick. writers and painters, 
is made ule of to ſignify a happy or fruitful 


year. | - 
SPASMA'TICK. (A.) afllicted, - grieved, or 
- Loved with the cramp» - 


AMO DIC 


ing out, ot extending the 


on — — 
rr © 


| 
| 


. 


- 


wth IL in — 1.5 r | 


the knowledge of the 

the cramp or convulſgans, &c. 
Q 1 oy may be cured, c. 

1 0 Nee ede: 

. cramp, Which is a conpullive metion and 

traction of the muſcles, and eſpecially of 

1 tert, 1 wy coemrenyt 


the mem - 
-_w_ An rigid, , 


7 — 
PI 


then it is called a 
convulſagn j and ſometimes it anly af- 
the patient Deere 
telaues, znd the member returns to 
and this is called the 


. (V.) to. daſh or ſprinkle water 


r any thing with the hand, a 


SPA'TTER-DASHES (S.) a 
Kockiogs,,- that ſerve inſtead of to ride | my 
in, and Which are made of thin leather, and 
only button upon the legs. 

rA TA (S.) a ſurgeon's inſtrument where- 
with be ſpreads plaitters. 

— 


SPA VIN (8, re 
horſes, cauling their feet or heels to ſwell 
much, and their hams to grow tiff, and fo 
renders them lame, 

WAW (S.) a ſpring of water that runs or 

ugh ſome mineral earth, how which 


——ů — 
| SPAWL (V.) to be nasty, and ſpit about a 


genera 
the image — 


* 3 it is 
Te by the rays of 


ligh rele rom te 
les of the ſurface of fog 


pupil, and collected in their paſſage 


—— tags = to c. in Trade, Fl 
times means the yarious commodities 


t are Cat from 
— teſtrained to 


one * to another, and 
the particular coins 


ſteuck, and cpak current in gael! Kingdow ; 


in Algebra, it is the marks, f 
chatactere made ule of to 


mbols A 
quanti- 


ties ſought ar known ; in Divinity, it is the 
rn. 
a 


7 3 in 
— bl 4— n bypch, it is 


cine. 
of leather |SPECIFICA'TION (s.) 2 particulari 
— 


8 
not a 


2 medi- 


diſtinctiy, Gerte 
ner of miſtakes or 


SPECI'FICK or SPECI'FICAL (A.) 


that peculiarly r, to one thing, and 


nother, whereby it is diſtinguiſhed from 


all others. 


SPECIFICK. GRAVITY (s.) is that natu- 


ral diſtinction of weight by which merals, 

&c, of the ſame ſite or bulk are, or may be 

Known by, and whether they are pure or 
adultera ted, &c. 

125 is 7 impregnated, and thereby SPECTFICKS 8) in Phy fick, 2 medicines 


either ſimple or compound, whoſe 


virtue ig 


tuliat in ſome particular diſeaſes. 


SPECIFY (V.) N ppetiolacct 


room, & c. in a very ſlovenly manner. R $, conditions, or num · 
SPAYW'LING (S.) — room, by ſpitting | bers of things, &c, 

about it in an SPE'CIMEN (8) a pattern, model, example, 
SPAWN. (S.]! the mile, or ſeed or feed af fiſhes, and] proof, &c, of any t. 


frequently ſpoken of the generations of man- 


k ind. 
SPAY'ED (A.) gelt or cut, ſbas to hindet ei- ER ALGEBRA O the 


ther man or beaſt from ting its kind, 
1 (V. to expreſs the ideas or ſentiments | 
o 
words, 4 that the ſtandets by clearly under- 
fund what is defired or intended, &c. 
PEA KER (S,) one that utters words at the 
5 but generally is underfiood of one 
E che mauth of a tion or -| 
— 2 whether for civil, or 


EY 7 a pike ar lance armed with an 
iron-head, ar ſharprgointed ſteel, &c 

SPE'CIAL (A.) poten, appropriated to 
one 2 only z alſo extraordinary, — 


| good, the object, and 
$PECIALTY. (l.) a bond, bill, note, &c. SPEC TATORT 
— ot 


under the hand or hands of one or mote per- 
ſons, whereby the parties ſo obligated are to 


witneſs, &c 
pay a, Certain ſum, or perform 1ome other SPR CT RR 452 any * apparition, 
copditians, &c. gboſt, or imaginary vigon 
SPE'CIES (s.) a particular ſort or kind of SPE'CULATE (V. ) to conſider, — 
1 or ſeriouſly 
9 


. 


e eee 


ſae w 


perſon very deformed, — — 


wr — l plauſible, fair to the eye, or 


Xe with 
„, characters, or ſymbols, | 


c{on's mind in known or ſignificant r ebe 8.) 3 
8 2 ) a — or E 
PECKLED (As) any — 


— 3 2 — of different 


SPECTACLE (S.)any thing that may be ſeen 
or looked upon ; allo 


a pompous. os publick 
; and ſorngtigmpes means 


alſo » pas put hfore the yon 10 opal 


the natural fight. 
) any perſon that is a be- 


locker on any thing, an eyt- 


SPECULA'TION 


21212 


wr 
LY 


42959 2% 


_ 


Freges gte 


- 2 
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ION (S.) ftudying, thinking up- 


BPECULA'TION (8) f. 
& application ; alſo the abftract 
. without regarding the prac- 


2 
E'CULUM (66. hard body t ca- 
2 ſun-beame, &. alſo 
- the aſtrologers table uſed after they have 
- erected the figure of a nativity, containing 
* the planets with the cuſps and aſpects, terms, 
L pay and any} , thereby to find 
out the progreflion of the ſigniſicators to the 
and rectify the eſtimate time of 

— 1 

GH 

one oak ao to another, which the great 
Creator has endowed the human ſpecies only 
with, and Which has ſeveral neceſſary parti- 


culars to be obſerved, in order 10 be clearly 
and intelligibly underſtood, to which purpoſe 
| the Gramniarians called ever the ſame word by 
different names, according nn 
to a thing, and expreſſes it imply, or its bare 
| — or ſome quality, action, ot paſſion 
there . 4.60, 
$PEE'CHLESS (A.) that is dumb, or Has not 
| the uſe or faculty of ſpeech ; alſo one that is 
made aſhamed or ſilent, by having his faults 
laid open, or convinced of his error or miſ- 


take. | 

SPEED (S.) haſte; diſpatch, quickneſs, or rea- 

dineſs in doing any thing. 

SPEED (V.) to ſucceed in an affair, that a 
perſon undertakes or goes about z allo to pro- 
mote, forward, or haſteu any thing. 

SPEE'DY: (A.) quick. that haſtgns or does a 

' ve c. 

öl. v5 to naine the © letters of 

"a word or ſyllable ſingly; among the Sailor t, 
it fgnifies to let go the ſheets and bowlings 
of a fail, and to brace the-weather-brage ſo 
that the fail may lie looſe to the wind. 

 SPELL- (S.) a charm, or picee of witchcraft, 

whereby a perſon is pretended to be rendered 
incapable of voluntary motion, diſeaſes cured, 

&c. alſo a turn, time, or of 


Kc. 0 

SPE LT ER (SY) Zink or imperfeſt metal, uſed 
upon many occa 

SEND (V.) te laviſh, ſquandet, lay out, or 
extravagantly conſume time, money, &, al- 
ſo to waſte or conſume awiy. | 

SPE'NDTHRIFT (S.) agextravagint, prodi- 
gal quanderer away or conſumer of time, 
money, &c; whereby a family or private 
perſon is frequently ruingd or brought to po- 

verty ; among the Athenian, fuch as were 
guilty of this fault had a publick mark of 
infamy ſet them, for in their policy all 

| the burghers hed a right of voting and make- 

ing ſpeeches in their pyblick meetings accord- 


r 


{ 


5 8 P H 


he 
| away their eſtates 
with wenches, lux dry, or dice, ſhould not 


SPERMA'TICK (A.) ſomething belonging or 

SPEW (V.) to vomit or caſt up the food or 
liquor that is in a perſon's ſiomach, before it 
be naturally digeſted. 

SPHERE (S.) a round folid body, contained 
under one continued regular furface, from the 
center whereof to the ſurface, all lines drawn 
are equal; alſo the pot, officey boundary, or 


— which a perſon or thidg moves and 
3 among the is commonly 
taken for a mathematical 


made of braſs hoops or circles, ſuch as are 
commonly deſcribed or imagined to be on the 
globe of the world; and ſometimes for the 
material globe, and which, by geaſon of its 
rap nn re" > + of the. parts of 
—_—— ity — — 
ight or oblique ; the right or direct ſpbere 
bach both poles of the wor d in the horizon 
of the place, and the equinoctial tranſiting 
the zenith, ſo that all the circles prrallel- to 
the equator make right angles with the hori- 
z0n, and by it are divided into two 
parte, the fun, oon, and ftars, being con- 
tinually 12 hours above, and 12 hours below 
the horizon, and conſequently no increaſe nor 
decreaſe of the days and nights, as at the iſle 
of St. Lawrence, and other places under the 
equator 3 an oblique ſphere is any fituation 
where the poles are one above, and the other 
——— 2 
equator ; a parallel ſphere is where the equa- 
tor and the horizon coincide, and 
make the whole year to conſiſt as it were of 
but one natural day, and one night, each of 
fix.months long. 


SPHE'RICK. or SPHERICAL (A.) any 


thing that has the form or properties of 4 
ſphere, or that relates or belongs to it. 
SPHE'ROID (S.) a folid figure, ſome v hat re- 
preſentint a ſphere, but not perſectly roumu, 
generated by a plane of a fimi-ellipfis turned 
about one of its axes, and is always'equal” to 
two thirds of its cireumſeribing cylinder; of 
this there are two ſorts; one generated by the 
plane of an ellipfis turned upon its longeſt or 
tranſverſe diameter as an axis, and is called 


an oblang /Þbereid, de other ae po 


''SPI 
diameter, andis called e prolate 
— (3: e eee 


+ Aron] 


F c hunt ad regs 
SPHINSX (S.) the name of 2 monſter near 
| Thebes, that the poets report uyoh Func be- 

| Ing/incenſed againſt the city was her ſent 

. to\afflict-it ; it is ſaid to have the face of a 


riddles to thoſe it met with, and de- 
- Kroyed-thoſe who could-not anſwer them ; 
upon this they went to conſult-the oracle, to 
know what muſt be done, which anſwered, 
that till they could ſolve this riddle, they 
ag not be delivered, Which was, 
creatare 1s ebat which bas feet in the 
morning, two at noon, three toxvards 
nigbe 5 which OBdipus Sake affirming 
- $t was man, who in his infancy crawled on 
- alFfomerill be was grown ſufficiently ſtrong 
00 walk, who then went on two legs till 
old age obliged him to uſe a ſtaff to help and 
* bi this the "monſter is faid 
to ũaſh ov brains againſt a rock 3 the 
+ figure of this creature is ill to be ſeen near 
the pyramids of Egypt, about four miles 
- from Cairo, whoſe vaſt bigneſs has made it 
diſputed, whether it was cut out of a rock 
there growing, or whether | it was brought 
- hither from other parts 5 many fabulous 
-- Kories are related of this figure, as that it 
uttered oracles, &c. the ancients were wont 
to put the figure of a ſpbinæ at the entrance 
def their temples, to inew or intimate that 
theknowledge of Ar ante was hard 
to penetrate into. 
SPICE (S.) various ſorts of Bals den, "ſuch 
28 cloves, - mace,. nutmegs, ginger, pepper, 
c. alſo a part or ſpecimen of a diſeaſe, ei- 
ther at its. beginning or commencement, or 
nut the cloſe or end of it. : 
SPICERY (S.) a place where ſpice grows, 0 
is kept ; alſo various ſorts of ſpices. 
spy (A.) of 'a warm, reliſhing taſte way 
Mey, like pepper, ginger, c. | 


 SPFDER (S.) an inſect that weaves 8 


eb or bed tg lie in; it has eight eyes,” and 

many legs; of which” there are various 
— ſome ſaid to be poiſonous, and others 

P not, Sec. 

SRVGGOT- (8) ann a tap, or hat 
part. that is pulled out, and put in often, t 
draw beer, water, & c. 


-BPIKE (S. Jan ear of corn that ap 


at the end; elle a large iron nail uſed to faſ- 
e mike thwgs tharp- poi 
to make dt- 
Ped ; alio to drive a Hail, . the touch · 
95 Tele of = pieces of canon, to render it ollen, 
— og Nax (s.) a plant the 
SPIK a t 
* — * > can 
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virgin, the ou ry ry paws of a | 
8 — tail of -a dragon, "and uſed to 
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* SPI'NNING (8.) che art of making thread out 


— 


— 
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eng Nender, it puts forth a Jong; ſmall alk; ll 
and has ſeveral cars and ſpikes even — _ 
ground, from whence it takes the name of its 
ſpikenard ; that which grows on the moun- 40 
"tains is more-odoriferons than that whick * 
grows near the waters ;'the true genuine ſort bot 
is of a yellowiſh colour, inclining towards 5 
purple, with long ſpikes or ears, whoſe very SPIR 
briſtles are odoriferous z it is of a hot, drying tha 
nature, and provokes urine, the taſte ſome. ot 
what ſharp and bitter, and at the ſame time SPIR 
leaves *a very agreeable flavour; roſemary _ 
and lavender are by ſome deemed a ſpecies cf SPI'R 
it 3 it was cuſtomary to make a perfume of ſolu 
great eſteem of the ſpike or ear, which is — 
frequently mentioned both in the Old und _ 
ew ment; it-is vently given in . 
phy fical potions with * in caſet Fur 
of wind, the None, & c. — 
SPILL {(V.) to let any fort of liquid matter, — 
powders, &c. fall aceidentally or careleſ the 
COP nk ee Nebel ques 
SPILLERS ($.) among the Renter, are the 7 
ſmall b out from the fut 2 
parts of a bucks horn at the top. pur 
SPI'LSBY (S.) in Lincolnſhire, a pretty good rey 
town, that has a confiderable market weekly fone 
on Monday ; diſtant from London 101 com- 
puted, and 122 meaſured miles. ror 
SPIN (V.) to draw out wool, flax, hemp, &c. gre 
\ Into long threads fit for weaving, ſewing, &c. * 0 
alſo to lengthen the time by holding a perſon 5 
in {uſpence, by a tedious ion of words, oy 


&c. alſo to iſſue out in à ſmall ſtream, as li- 
quor out of à caſk, pierced with a ""_ 
other ſmal] inftrument, &c. 

SPI'NAGE or SPINNAGE (S.) a curious 
fort of pot or boiling ſummer herb, (that 
while looſe takes up a great deal-of room, but 
when boiled but very little. 

SPI'NDLE ($;) an inſtrument women uſe to 
with ; alſo the beam or axis upon which 
wheels of vcurt, coach,” and mill, &c. 


turn. 
Ry protuberances of the vertebn, 
1 back-bone z alſo the ſhary 


or prickles called 2 

SPI'NET or SPFNNET(S,) a muſical key's 
— 0 or ſmall ſichord, ſo' con- 
- trivedz that a perſon may fit with eaſe and 
play various parts at once. 

SPI'NNER (S.] one that draws or makes 
thread out of , wool, flax, hemp, K. 


of wank, tax, hemp, &e. for the uſes of knit: 


ting, weaving 

SPINOUS ( (A pric 2 like to, ar 

of the thorn quality: 

SPINSTER (S.) a Law term for all unmar- 
ried women, from the daughter af a yiſcoort 


downwards. 
SPY RAL. 22 a rota turns roond like 8 
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SpikE (S.) in ArchiteFure, is a ſteeple, &c. 


SPIRE (V.) to grow up into a ſharp point like 
SPIRIT (V.) to ſtir up, excite, or raiſe a re- 


SPI'RITS (S.) are by ſome reckoned of three 


SPI 


SPE 


PVRAL-LINE (S.) is a curve-line of the by way of eminence, means the Holy 


circular kind, which continually recedes from 
its center, as in winding from the vertex 
down to the baſe of a cone; and in Archi- 


teckure, is the fame, only it begins at the 
bottom, and goes upwards, and ſo continual» \ 


ly approaches the axis. 


that ariſes continually tapering, till it eads in 
a point at the top. | 


ears of corn, &c. 


ſolution or courage in a perſon, by proper en- 
couragement, arguments, &c. 


forts ; thoſe in the brain are cal.ed the animal 
ritt, thoſe in the heart the vital ſpirirz, 
and thoſe in the liver the natural ſpirits; but 
others count but two ſorts, the animal and 
the vital or natural, in the maſs of blood ; 
the animal ſpiriti are a very fine, thin, li- 
quor, which diſtilling from the blood in the 
outward or cortical ſubſtance of the brain, 
are by a proper ferment thereof exalted into 
ſpirits, and thence through the medullar ſub- 
ſtance of the brain are carried into the nerves 
and ſpinal marrow, by which all actions of 
ſenſe and motion arg performed ; the vital or 
natural ſpirits are the ſubtleſt parts of the 
blood, which actuate and ferment it, and 
render it fit for nouriſhment ; in Chymiftry, 
thoſe liquors which by diſtillation are rendered 
thin and corruptible, and very efficaci- 
ous, are alſo called ſpirits, which are of three 
Kinds, ſulphurous, acid, and ſaline, the firft, 
as they conſiſt of very oily particles, are eaſily 
inflammable, ſuch as ſpirit of wine, &c. the 
acid confiſt of acid particles, and water, as 
ſpirit of vitriol, ſulphur, falt, &c. and as 
ſuch are very corroſive to metals, &c. and 
the third or ſaline ſpirits, conſiſt of a volatile 
falt and ſpirit, as ſpirit of ſal armoniack, 
urine, ſoot, and the like; from theſe many 
compound ſpirits are made for various uſes 
and purpoſcs, as aqua-fortis, aqua-regia, &c. 
alſo when conſidered as intelligent beings, have 
various applicat\ons and meanings, ſometimes 
ſignifying the human ſoul, or that inviſible 
being that actuates a human creature, and 
which in its own nature is immortal, and 
conſequently, rewardable or puniſhable for 
whatever actions it does in this life, whether 
good or bad ; ſometimes it means the angels, 
good or bad, that are meſſengers or execu- 
tioners of the Almighty's will; and ſome- 
times it means the imaginary beings that the 
enthuſiaſm or villainy of deſigning people have 
invented to frighten honeſt, well-meaning 
perſons with, and to drive them into a ſuper- 
ſtitious venepation for charms, prayers, &c, 
that ſome pretend to ſell as preſervatives a- 
gainſt ſuch miſchievous beings as theſe are 
reprplentes to be, fee. in | Scripture, Spirit, 


Ghoſt, &c. 

SPFRITUAL $A.) commonly means ſome- 
thing relating to religion, or religious affairs, 
ſuch as à devout or holy life, doctrine, con- 
templation, &c. alſo ecclefiaſtical or church 
2 ht offices, &c. 

SPIRITUA'LITIES (S.) the honours, digni- 
ties, revenues, or profits that belong to, or 
ariſe from biſhopricks, &c. 

SPIRITUALITY 6) devoutneſs, religiouſ- 
neſs, abftratedneſs from ſecular common 
matters or buſineſs. 

SPRITUALIZE (V.) to turn or convert any 
corporeal or corruptible matter into ſpirits ; 
alſo to expound or explain a paſſage in any 
writer, in a myſtical ſenſe or manner ; to 
forſake the world, and become a very ſtrict 
devotee,always contemplating upon the world 
to come, &c. 

SPIRITUOUS (A.) ftrong, briſk. full of ſpi- 

7 N active, acute gc. 

(V.) to eject or il 
out of, or 3 ſma iba. C. 

SPI'SSITY or $Pi'SS1 TURF thickneſs. 

SPIT (V.) to tkrow or ſoc sa or ſpit- 

tle out of one's mouth; a raw meat, 

fowls, &c. upon an iron inſtrument, &c. to 
be turned before the fire, in order to be 
dreſſed or roaſted fit for eating. 

SPIT (S.) a Jong, thin piece of iron, with a 

ſharp point, uſed by cooks to put thro' their 

meat, fowls, &c. in order to be roaſted be- 

fore the fire; alſo the mock name for a 

ſmall ſword, as gentlemen wear by their 

ſides. 

SPITE (S.) malice, hatred, ill-will, revenge, 

&c. againſt another. 

SPI'TEFUL (A.) envious, ill-natured, hating, 

revengeful, &c. "$5 

SPI'TTER (S.) among the Hunters, is a red 

male deer, about two years old, whoſe horns 

begin to grow up ſharp-pointed, &c. 

SPI'TTLE (8 * * inpid, white, thickiſh 

liquor that is ſeparated by the glands of the 

jaws, and by proper paſſages flows into the 
mouth, and ſerves to moitten both it and the 
guller, and thereby affiſts in chewing the 
focd, and in ſome meaſure to digeſt and fer- 
ment it in the ſtomach; alſo it is ſometimes 
uſed to ſignify an hoſpital, or houſe of cha- 

rity, for the relief of the poor, &c. 

SPLASH (V.) to daſh or throw water, &c, 

upon a perſon, place, or thing. 

SPLA'SHY (A.) wet, dirty, watery, eakly 

daſhed or thrown up in ſmall parcels, by 

walking, riding, Kc. | 

SPLAY-FOO@'TED (A.) one whoſe heels in 

walking almoſt mezt, and whoſe toes are at 

a very great diſtance from one another. 

SPLEEN (S.) in a human Body, is the recepta- 

cle for the ſalt and earthy excrements of the 

blood, and there by the aſſifiance. of the 
animal ſpirits it may be 2 re. 
turning again into che b may aſſiſt in its 

G ber 


850 


Farther fermentation j the ſpleen conſiſts of a | 


© greatnumber of little bladders, between which 
the glands are ſcattered up and down, and ſup- 
Ply the place of veins ; it his likewiſe an ar- 
- Tery, nerves, and lymphatick veſſels ; it is 
oft and viſeous, a darkiſh red or livid co- 


| Jour, fituated under the left ſhort ribs # it is | 


P R 
a ſhip right before the wind without 

2 done in violent ſtorms, 6 Ap 
ſhip through hard labour is rendered ſo weak, 
that ſhe muſt not be laid under the ſea, tg 
make her go the ſteadier it is uſual to ſet the 
22 which is called ſpooning with the 

1411. 


alſo the name of a troubleſome diſtemper that SpORT (S.) a fort of play, paſtime, recreation, 
iverſion. | 


2 inclines a perſon to melancholy; it 

is alſo taken ſometimes in an ill-ſenſe, and 
means hatred, malice, ill-will, &c, 

SPLENDI D (A.) gay, gorgeous, glorious 
—_ magnificent, noble, grand, ſhine- 
ing, Kc. 

SPEE'NDIDNESS (S.) brightneſs, magnifi- 
centneſs, glorioufneſs, gorgeouſneſs, &c. 
SPLE'NDOUR (S.) brightneſs, grandeur, 

gloriouſneſs, &c. 
SPLE'NETICK (A.) humourſome, peeviſh, 

croſs, malicious, &c; troubled or affected 

with the ſpleen. 


* 


w 
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SPLENTS (8. ] the thin pieces of board uſed by | 


ſurgeons gp a broken bone with; alſo 
ieces e ittelf, &c. s 
faſten the ends of ropes one 
thereby to make one of two 
Ning the ſtrands of each, and 
Mn one into another with a fid, 
&c. alſo the joining or piecing of maſts, 
yards, &c. when broke, &c. in Gardening, 
it is the grafting the top of one tree into the 
Rock of another by cutting them ſloping, 
and faſtening them together properly. © 
SPLUNTER (S.) a ſmall ſhiver of wood that 
is uſually broke off by violence. 

SPLIT (V.) to tear, cleave, or break aſunder 
by violence. | | Ng 
SPOIL (V.) to rob, plunder, damage, hurt, 
or render any thing uſeleſs, &c. 
SPOIL (S.) Ta War, is the goods or plunder 
taken by ne party from the enemy or op- 

poſite paſty,, when a conqueſt is made, or 
victory gained, &c. | 
SPOKES (S.) the ſeveral ſticks or timbers put 
into a wheel from the centre to the circum- 
ference or rim, to render it durable and capa- 
ble of bearing great weights, &c. 
SPO'KESMAN (S.) one who is the mouth or 
orator of or fora company, a pleader or de- 
fender of the cauſe of another: 
SPO'NDEE (S.) à foot in Latin or Greek 
© verſe, that is compoſed of two long ſy llables, 
as cultus, = | 
SPO'NSAL ' (A.) ſomething belonging to a 
ſpouſe, betrothing or marriage. | 
SPO'NSOR (S.) one that promiſes or engage 
for another, a ſurety, godfather," &c. 
SPONTA'NEOUS (A.) independent, free, 
that acts or does of its own accord without 
compul ſion or reſtraiut. 
SPOON (S.) a hand. inſtrument to take up 


ſmall quantities of liquor to eat with bread, 
Le. 44 mille, al forts of loops, portages, 
gruels, &c. 


. [SPOUSE (s.) ſometimes means the brid- 


or di 
SPORT (V.) to amuſe or pleaſe one's ſelf u 
ſome game, diverfion, & c. x 
SPO'RTFUL (A.) inclined to play, full a 
pleaſed with ſport. 
SPO'RTIVE (A.) pleaſing, diverting, &. 
SPO'RTULA (S.) among the Romans, wa 
ſmall preſent of money, which with brex 
and wine, was diſtributed at certain felival 
or other ſolemn occaſions; this bounty 0 
dole was frequently given in filver medal, 
but the emperors and other great men 
gave gold ones; the conſuls gave alſo (mil 
pocket-books of filver or ivory, along with 
theſe ſprrtule, in which were wrote their 
names, and thoſe were called Faſftt, 
SPOT (S.) a blemiſh, imperſection, or Rain, 
&c. in a piece of filk, cloth, &c. allo the 
name of a dog, &c, alſo the marks up 
playing cards. . a 
SPOT (V.) ſometimes ſignifies to ſmear, daub, 
dirt, or ſoil filk, tuff, &c. and ſometime 
to weave, dye, ornament, point, or print 
callico, filk, ſtuff, cards, &c. in ſmall don 
or ſpots of various colours. 
SPO'TLESS (A.) without any blemiſh, faain, 
imperfection, &c. alſo harmleſs, innocent, xx. 
SPQ'USAL (S.) ſometimes means an epithal:- 
mium, or wedding-ſong ; and ſometimes the 
contract or celebration of a marriage itſelf, 


groom, or huſhand; and ſometimes the bride, 
or wife. | | 
SPOUT (S.) a trough, pipe, &c. for the cm- 
veying water from the tops of houſes, &, 
in the Indian Seas it is frequent to have great 
uantities of water fall out of the clouds 0 
y into the ſea in the ſhape of a pillar c 
peut, in ſuch large quantities as greatly v 
endanger ſuch ſhips as are in or near them, 
by their great weight and quantity of water, 
or their violent, agitating the ſea, &c. 
SPRAIN or STRAIN (S.) a violent contor- 
ſion, wringing, or wreſting of the tendon 
of the muſcies, by a fall or other accident, 
and which is commonly attended with great 
pain in, and ſwelling of the parts injured. 
PRAIN (V.) to violently ftretch, foree, « 
extend the muſcles beyond their natural po- 
ture, and thereby rendering them weak a 
incapable of performing their functions. 
SPRAT 5 a ſmall eatable ſea - fiſh, a ſpec 
of the herring kind. | 
SPRA'WLING (S.) lying ſtretched out in! 
careleſs, negligent, ſlovenly manner, 
the legs and armyextended. 
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SPRAY (8.) a fort of large watry miſt like 


10 
* the ſprin of ſmall rain, occaſioned by 
0 the ſudden falling of any thing into wa- 
* ter, c. 8 
ie SPREAD (V.) to extend or lay open, to ſmear 
or cover cloath, leather, &c. with ointment, 
5, bread with butter, &c. . 
PRIG (S.) a ſmall twig or branch of a plant, 
at tree, &c. with leaves on it, 
PRIGHTLINESS (S.) briſkneſs, livelineſs, 
or uickneſs, vigorouſneſs, &c, | 
wPRIGHTLY (A.) lively, briſk, airy, gay, 
1 ſharp, or quick, e. 1 m4 
T SPRIGHTS (S.) imaginary phantoms, ſpirits, 
ad hobgoblins, &c. alſo arrowg formerly uſed in 


ſea-fights, which being ſhot out of muſkets 


8 would go through planks that bullets would 
a, not. g ; 

en SPRING (V.) to come from, iſſue, or ariſe 
al out of, like water, &c. to ſprout or ſhoot 


out like plants, &c. alſo to jump or leap 
with great agility, &c. among the Sai lors, 
it is to ſplit or crack the maſts in a ſtorm, 
xc. among the Foxwlers, it is to raiſe a par- 


de tridge or pheaſant. 
00 To ſpring a leak, at Sea, is when a ſhip 
between her timbers at the bottom, 
ub, and ſo lets in the ſea, which is ſometimes 
Nei occaſioned by bulging againſt a rock, and 
Int ſometimes by being violently tumbled about 
05 in the ſea by ſtorms. &c. | 
SPRING (S.) ſometimes ſignifies a fountain 
ut, or place where water ariſes ; ſometimes the 
Kc, of the year that immediately follows 
in winter, and in which nature ſeems, as if it 
tle was new raiſed or born, by the ſprouts of 
f the trees, plants, flowers, &c. ſometimes it 
ide means a piece of ſteel ſo tempered, that it 
ide, retains an elaſtick virtue or power to return 
to its own form, when left at liberty, &c. 
con- alſo the origin, beginning, or cauſe of any 
&. thing. 
zen SPRING A'RBOUR (S.) in Watchmaling, 
s ct is a ſtud of feel, braſs, or iron, about 
t et which the ſpring, or cauſe of motion 18 
y 0 wound. | 
em, SPRI'NG BOX (S,) the box or caſe that in a 


watch covers or encloſes the ſpring. | 
SPRYNG TIDE (S.) when after the dead neap 


ator- the tides begin to lift - and | grow bigger, 
1doſs which is uſually three days before the full 
dent, and change of the moon, and three days after 
great it is at the higheſt, at which time the wa- 
d, ter in the ſea or rivers doth high or riſe 
„ & moſt with the flood, and Jow. or fall 
| pol- moſt with the ebb, at theſe times the tides 
; and alſo run much ſtronger and ſwiſtgr chan in 
5 the neaps. 

pecis FRP NCV (A.) foch bodies as have their | 
form or figure changed by any preſſure, 
in! &c, but when that is off reftore themſelves 
with " thay natural ſhape; this is alſo called 

eaſlicity. 
RAY mer (V.) to\wet lightly with drops 


au ſort of liquor, &c, 


8 PU 
SPRINKLING (s.) wetting with drops; 
n throwing water, &c. on any 
t 
SPROUT (v.) to bud, ſhoot forth 
— „ &c ben 


ts . 

SPROUTS (S.) the ſhoots or young ſprigs of 

trees; alſo a ſort of boiling herb or plant eat 
with bacon or fat pork, &c. 

SPRUCE (A.) neat, fine, beauiſh, &c. 

SPUD (S.) a ſhort worthleſs knife ; alſo a di- 
minutive 

SPUME (V.) to froth or foam like boiling 
water, a troubled ſea, &c. 

SPUME (S.) froth, foam; the waſte or ſcum + 
of gold, filver, &c; 

SPUNGE (S.) is a ſort of muſhroom, or 
fungus, growing upon tocks- near the ſea 
ſhore, &c. in Farriery, it is that part of a 
horſe's ſhoe next to heel; and in Gun- 
nery, it is a rammer or ſtick with a piece of 
lamb's ſkin dipped in w dhe end of it, 
to ſcour great guns their bei 
diſcharged, and before 
in Fireworks, they are 
rooms or fungous excreſc 
large old trees, which are fi 
ter, and then boiled, beaten, and dried, then 
put into a ſtrong lye made of ſaltpetre, and 
afterwards dried in a ſlack oven; this makes 
what is called the black match or tinder, 
that immediately takes fire upon ſtriking 
a flint and ſteel together 3 in Baking, the 
dough laid for the yeaſt to make it riſe is 
called the ſpunge, Sc. 

SPUNGE (V) to wet or waſh any thing with 
a ſpunge, Cc. to clean a cation or great 
gun; allo to eat or drink at another man's 
coſt or e e. 

SPUNGINESS (S.) any thing chat is of a 
ſoft, porous quality, as new bread, &c. 

SPU'NGING HOUSE (S.) an alehouſe, &. 
where perſons that are arreſted for debt ar 
frequently carried inftead of the goal, and 
where, under the pretence of better uſage, 
they ate tun to extravagant charyes for eat - 
ing, drinking, &c. | 

 SPU'NGY (A.) hollow, porous, capable of 
tucking in, or containing much moiſture, &c. 
or of being ſqueezed or compreſſed much 
cloſ-r together. 

SPUN YARN (S.) among the Sailors, is rope - 
yarn,, the end ſcraped thin, and fo ſpun or 
wove one to the end of ancther, with a 
winch, and ſo made as long as eceafion re- 
quires 3 with this they alſo ſerve ſome of 
the ropes, &c. to preſerve them from galls 
ing, &c. 

SPUR (S.) an inſtrument of iron with ſeveral 
ſharp points, wherewith the rider pricks the 
horie's ſides to make him go on briſkly, for 
wh purpoſe it is faſtened to the rider's 

ee 1s, 

SPUR (V.) to excite, flir up, puih forward, 
cail upon, encourage, 

8 G 2 SPURGE « 
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SPURGE (S.) an' Herb or plant, the juice; right ; alſo an inftrument. uſed by maſa 


whereof ms of fo hot and corroding a ha- 
| — that being dropped upon warts it cats 
m up. 
.SPU'KIOUS (A.) falſe, counterfeit, pretended, 
of a baſtard race or kind, &c. 


SPU'RIQUSNESS(S.) baſenefs of birth, coun- | 


terfeitedneſs, a pretended imitation inſtead of: 
the real thing. ; 

SPU'RKETS (s.) in Ship-burlding, are the 
holes or ſpaces between the futtocks or rungs 
by the ſhips ſides, afore and aft, above apd 


below. a e 

SPC N (V.) to diſdain, ſcorn, kick rt, re- 

bel againſt, &c. | 

SPURT or SPIRT (S.) a ſudden fit 
. aQion, a doing any thing all of à ſudden, 
- © and the growing tired of it immediately af- 

ter, &c, N 
SPURT or SPIRT (V.) to caſt or &eft wa- 
ter out of the mouth, with a ſmall, thin 


ſtream, . a &! 

8 watch the motions of an 
telligence cf its deſign, 
to go up and down a ha- 
to bear and fee their inclina- 


A'DRON (S.) in an Army, is a body of 

; of an uncertain number, commonly 

; between one and two hundred men, more or 

leſs, as occaſion may require, or the diſcretion 

of the general judges convenient; at Sea, it 

alſo. confifts of an uncertain number of ſhips 
of war, as the occafion may require. 

UA'LID (A.) deformed, ill- favoured, &c. 

 - allſo dirty, filthy, naſty, &c. among the 

_ Florifis, thoſe leaves whoſe colours don't 


k ſqualid. 
SQUALL or SQUAWL (V.) to ſcream, 
. cry, or roar out „ like a modeſt 


/ girl with whom ſomebody offers to act 


— * &c. 
UALL (S.) at Sea, is a ſudden and violent 
dlaſt of wind, ſhower of rain, &c. that is 
. but of ſhort continuance, 
SQUA'NDER (V.) to laviſh or ſpend money, 
„ time, &c- very idly, extravagantly, &c. 
UA'NDERER (S.) a ſpendthrift, a fooliſh, 
idle, extravagant perſon, one who knows 
not the true uſe or value either of money or 
time, &c. 
* (S.) a geometrical figure compoſed 
df four equal ſides that and perpendicularly 
upon the points or extremities of each other, 
ſo that ——— parallel each 
ses its Oppoſite fide, and the ang et are 5 


J 


{SQUAT (V.) to fall down ſuddenly, and it 


carpenters, &c, conſiſling of half 2 ſquare of 
two fides, let perpendicularly one into an- 
other, which being applied to the fide of 2 
ſtone. piece of timber, c. will immediately 
ſhew whether it be firaight or ſquare, Ec, 
in Aſtrology, it is an aſpect whe: e two planen 
are 90 degrees diſſant, and deemed unfortu- 
nate, &c, in Building, it is a large area of 
ground, whereon four rows or ſides of hou 
. are built, which commonly have a garden, 
or walking place for the diverſion, and en- 
tertainment of the inhabitants in the middle, 
rai ed in to keep off horſes; &c. ornamented 
with trees and parterres cut in the graſs, Et. 
ſuch as Hanover-Square, Golden- Square, Cs. 
in which, cl ſpeaking, people of the 
- firſt rank and quality live; the Roman: h { 
ſeveral of them for publick buſineſs, as that 
built by Auguftus, where they met to conſult 
about war or peace, and to adjuſt the ſolem. 
nity of a triumph, the generals bringing thi. 
ther the ſtandards they had taken from th: 
enemy; here Mars had a temple, and her: 
they had ſometimes charĩot · racing, and other 
_ 2 
ow-ſquare, troops drawn up with n 
empty ſpace in the middle for the coloun, 
drums, and baggage, covered every way with 
pikes to keep off horſes, &c. 
Loeng-ſquare, in Carpentry, Maſomy, &. 
is the fame with parallelogram in Geometry, 
SQUA'*RENESS (S.) the quality of a by, 
whoſe ſides are even, ſtraight, and ſquare. 
UARE NUMBER (S.) in Arithmetict, i 
— 2 of any number multiplied into 
i 


SQUA'RE ROOT (S.) a number which 
multiplied inte itſelf produces the origin! 
number from which it was ex:raftcd 
drawn, 

SQUA'RING (S.) in the Mathematichs is the 


making a ſquare equal to ſome ether figur 


given. 
ASH (V.) to maſh; bruiſe, or ſqueeze an 
ing flat, as boiled apples, turnips, &c. 


or fupport one's ſelf upon one's knees only, 

having the buttocks ing lower dow! 

than the knees. 

EAR or SQUEEK. (S.) to cry out, ' 
phe a Pare ſhrill 2 ; by Ne confe' 

or declare how far myſelf or any one elſe vn 

concerned in a plot, conſpiracy, &c. 

SQUE'AMISH (A.) ready to vomit, heave, 
or diſcharge one's ſtomach of food, liqus!, 
&c, one of a very tender or weak fle- 
- mach, &c. 

— (V.) to preſs or graſp cloſe top 
ther. 

SQUIB (S.) a ſmall fort of fire- work, ſome 
times called ſerpents, and made of poudel, 
charcoal, &c, pounded and rammed into 
quil, reed, hollow tube of paper, &c. 


S0 M1 


STA 


$QUILLS {S.) fea onions that grow in Spain, 
and other parts, and uſed medicinally in 
colds, coughs, and ſundry obſtructions to good 


effect. 

SQUINANCY (S.) atroubleſome diſeaſe called 
the quinſey, which principally ſettles in or 
about the throat, occaſioning ſwellings and 
inflammations to that degree, that ſome- 
times the patient can neither ſwallow nor 
breathe. 

SQUINT (V.) to look awry with the eyes, 
to have the eyes diſtorted at leaſt to appear - 


ance. 

"SQUIRE (S.) the next degree of honour be- 
low a knight, a title now commonly given 
to all juſtices of the peace, country gentle- 
men, &c. 

S$QUIRT (S.) an inſtrument to throw out wa- 
ter with a conſiderable force, which in Phy- 
fick is called a ſyringe, uſed to inject lotions 
into wounds, ulcers, &c. 

UIRT (V.) to force water out of the mouth 
through the teeth or lips drawn together, or 
through any ſmall tube, &c. 

STAB (V.] to wound or thruſt a ſword, knife, 
&c. into a perſon. 

STAB (S.) a wound, occaſioned by thruſting a 
ſword, knife, &c. inte a perſon. 

STA'BLE (A.) firm, reiolute, fixed, ſure, 
laſtiag, durable. &c. 

STA'BLE (S.) a receptacle for horſes, furniſhed 
with proper apartments, to contain their 
food, &c. 

STABILITY or STA'BLENESS (S.) the 
firmreſs, unmoveablenels, conſtancy, or fix- 
edneſs of any thing. 

STACCA'TO (S.) in Mack, is when the 
payers ſtrike the ſtrings very ſmart and diſ- 
tinct. 

STACK (S.) a large pile of corn, hay, wood, 
&c 


corn, &c. in large and cloſe heaps. 

STAD or STADT-HO'LDER (s.) the ſu- 
pream or principal magiſtrate in the Nether - 
lands, or United Provinces, commonly called 
Holland. 

STA DIUM (S.) a Roman meaſure of length, 
and much the ſame with our furlong; and 
ſometimes it means a place where publick 
exerciſes of firength, agility, or manhood 
were performed, ſuch as races, wreſtling, &c. 
marked or divided into ſeveral lengths, or 
diſtances, with ſeats or reſting-places at the 
end, ſome of the racers running but one, 
others two furlongs, or fadiums, &c. ac- 
cording to their ability and ſtrength. 

STAFF (S) a cane or ſtick to walk with, to 
ſupport the weak, and help the blind and 
lame, &c, ſometimes it means the long pole 
or ſtick, at the end whereof an iron head, 
&c. is fixed, to make the inſlrument called a 
Javelin, a ſpear, a pike, &c. alſo in a Gari- 

ſen, that tree, &c, te which whe coloury are 


STA 
fatened, in called the r gg! and in 


Poetry, it is a ſet number of lines; and in 
2 Church Pſalms, it is two verſes, or eight 


nes. 

STA FFTORD G2 in Staffordſpire, was for- 
merly a city, but is now only an ancient, 
well-built, borough-town, pleaſantly, but 
lowly ſeated on the river Sow, over which is 
a good bridge; it is very much increaſed of 
late years, by reaſon of the cloathing-trade 
that is carried on here, and its being the 
county-town, where the afſizes are held; it 
is governed by a mayor, recorder, town-clerk, 
two ſerjeants at mace, &c. it ſends two mem 
bers to parliament, and retains the ancient 
cuſtom called Borowgh- Engliſh, viz. that the 
youngeſt ſon inherits the lands within the l- 
berties of the town, if the father dies in- 
teſtate ; it has two handſome churches, a 
free-ſchool, and a fine ſquare market-place, 
where ſtands the hire-ball ; the fireets are 
large, paved, and well-ordered ; diſtant from 
London 106 
miles. 


ng 
the north with Darby and Cbeſbure, 
and that in a triangular point, where 
three ſtones are pitched for the boundaries 
of theſe counties; it is parted from Dar- 
byſhire on the eaſt with the Dowe and the 

rent; the ſouth is bounded with War- 
wick and Worceſter ſpiret, and the weſt butteth 
againſt Sbrepſpire; it is in the form of a 
lozenge, being pointed at both ends, and 
broadeſt in the middle, from north to ſouth 
44 miles long, and from eaſt to weſt 27 
miles broad, and 140 miles in circumference 3 
the air is good, and very healthtul, but very 
ſharp in the north and moor-land, where the 
ſnow lieth long, and the wind bloweth cold 3 
the ſoil in thoſe parts, is barren of corn, 
or good graſs, but yields iron, copper, and 
coal-mines, and alſo lead and alabafler z the 
middle is more level and woody; but the 
ſouth is very plenteous, both in corn and paſ- 
turage; the river Trent, which is exceeding 
full of various excellent ſorts of fiſh, water- 
ing this county, keeps it always green, and 
if it overflows the meadows in the month of 
April, renders them exceeding fruitful all che 
year after; it has 18 market-towns, 150 pa- 
riſhes, 24,000 houſes, and about 190, oc 
inhabitants. 


STAG (s.) a red male deer of five years old 3 


emblematically, it ſometimes ſigniſies fear, 
and at other times ſwiftneſs, &c. 


STA'GARITE (S.) the famous philoſopher 


Ariſtctle, ſo called from Stagira. a town. in 
Macedonia, the place of his nativity. 


STAGE (S.) ſometimes ſignifies the ſeveral 


diſtances a journey is divided into for che eaſe 
and accommodation of the traveller; ſome- 
times that part of a rhoawe where the 7 


* 


* 
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' exhibit the play; alſo any place advanced or 
raiſed above the ground with a floor of boards, 
c. for the conveniency of prize-fighters, 
mountebgnks, tumblers, &c. to ſhew thei: 
dexterity. | 

STA*GGER (V.) to reel to and fro, by reaſon 
of ſtrong liquors affecting the head, &c. 
alſo to be wavering, or doubtful what to 
do, to be irreſolute or unfixed in a man's 
principles, &c. x 

STA'GGERS (S.) a diſeaſe in horſes, much 
like the vertigo in men. 

STA'GNANT(A.) ſtanding, without motion, 
like water that has no courſe to run off, as 
in pools, &. 

STAGNATE (V.) to ſtop a thing in motion, 
to ſtand fill, to want freedom of motion, 
like the blood when coagulated, &c. 

STAID (A.) ſober, grave, ſedate, wiſe, and 
thoughtful, in carriage and behaviour. 

STAIN (S.) a ſpot, mark, or blemith in cloth, 
filk, &c. - as 7” 


STAIN (VI paint with various co- 
Jlours:; al „ ſmear, ſpoil, or daub a 
curious „ &c, alſo to blemiſh or 


pe | 

STAINS or STANES (S.) in e a 
pretty large town, pleaſantly built on the fide 
of the Thames, over which it hath a wooden 

idge z the market is weekly on Friday; it 
is governed by two conſtables, and four head- 
boroughs, and being a lordſhip belonging to 
the crown, the officers are appointed by his 
majeſty's ſteward ; diſtant from London x5 
computed, and 19 meaſured miles. 

STAIRS (S.) regular ſteps made in a building, 
to aſcend or deſcend by. 

STAKE (S.) ſometimes means a ſmith*sanvil, 
or thick iron, that he hammers his work 
on ; ſometimes a thick ſtick in a hedge to 
faſten the twigs to, &c. ſometimes a pledge, 
or ſum of money, to put down to be play d for 
at ome game, &c. or upon account of a 
wager, &c. alſo a ſmall lice of meat to be 
broiled before, or on the fire, when a perſon 
cannot or will not ſtay till a regular joint is 

boiled or roaſted, &c. 

STAKE (V.) to pledge or put down money, or 
any other valuable matter to be played for at 
ſome game, &c. alſo to hazard or venture 
any thing, &c. 

STALE (A.) any thing that is not freſh, new, 
or fit for uſe, as bread or meat unſalted, that 
has been kept eight or ten days, more or 

leſe, c. old news, &c. beer, wine, &c. that 
is growing eager, &c. 

* (S.) the urine of cattle, eſpecially 

orſes. 

STALE (V.) to void urine, to piſs, &c. 

STALK (S.) the ſtem or trunk of a tree, 
flower, plant, &c. that immediately receives 
the nouriſhment from the root, and diffuſes 

it to all the parts, branches, flowers, or fruit 


ST A 


STALK (v. j to walk along in a flow or ms: 


jeſtiek manner. 

A'LEING- HORS? (S.) a hotſe bred up 
for game, to $0 a fowling, &c. alſo any one 
that is abſolutely at the command of an- 
other, &c. 


STALL (S.) a ſmall room, ſhop, or place for 


one perſon only in a fair, but moſt common- 
ly under a window, &c. of a houſe for 2 
taylor, cobler, &c. to work in; alſo the place 
appointed for each perſon belonging to the 
knights of the garter at their creation, &c, 
alſo a place in a ſtable to fat oxen, horſes, &c, 


STA'.L (V.) to over-feed, to make fat, to 


” 


ſtuff, &c. 


STA'LLAGE (S.) the rent or money paid 


for the uſe of a ſtall in a 
inn, &c. 


fair, market, 


STA'LLED (A.) fatted up for the market, 


over-fed, or ſtuffed ; alſo ſurfeited, or made 
to loath any particular food, by eating too 
much often of it. 


STALLION (S.) a ſtone-horſe kept for breed. 


ing; alſo a man that pretends to great abili- 
ties in generation- work. 


STA*'MFORD (S.) in Lincelnſbire, is a very 


ancient town, placed in an angle of the coun- 
ty, ;uſt upon the edge of Lincolnſbire, Nor- 
thamptonſhire, and Rutlandſpire; abour 1500 
ere ago it was burnt down by the Danes, it 
ing then a flouriſhing city ; after which it 
was again handſomely re-built, and in E9- 
ward IIId's time it was alſo an univerſity, 
the remains of two colleges being ſtill to be 
ſeen ; it is at preſent a fair, well-built, and 
wealthy town, conſiſting of ſeveral fireets, in 
which are fix pariſhes ; it is governed by a 
mayor, aldermen, and recorder, and common- 
council; it is a borough-town that boaſts 
great privileges, ſuch as ſending two members 
to parliament, of being freed from the the- 
riffs juriſdiction, and from being impanelled 
on juries out of the town, to have the return 
of all writs, to be freed from all lord lieute- 
nants and their muſters, and of having the 
militia of the town commanded by their own 
officers, the mayor being the king's lord 
lieutenant, and immediately under his majeſ- 
ty's command, and to be eſteemed (within 
the liberties and juriſdiction of the town) the 
ſecond man in the kingdom; all theſe privi- 
leges, and many more, were confirmed to 
them by charter granted by Edward TV. 
anno 1461 ; it has a very fine ſtone-bridge, 
confiſting of five arches, over the river Wel- 
land, which is now made navigable, and oc- 
caſions a good trade, eſpecially in malt and 
free · ſtone; the town-hall is in the upper — 

of the gate at the end of the bridge; the 
are weekly two markets on Monday and 
Friday; here is one remarkable cuſtom here, 
viz, that the younger ſons inherit what lands 
and tenements the fathers dying inteſtate have 
: polleſſed 


5. 
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in this manor ; diſtant from London 
69 computed, and 8 3 meaſured miles. 

STA MINA (S.) with the Florit, are thoſe 
fine threads or hairs that grow up in the in- 
fide of the flowers encompaſſing the pitti}, 
and which have the apices growing on the 

or ends. 

STA'MMEL or STRA'MMEL (S.) a large 
flouncing mare, or over grown robuſt wench. 

STA'MMER (V.) to heſitate, falter, or ſtut- 
ter in one's ſpeech. 

STA'MMERER (s.) a ftutterer or falterer in 
his ſpeech. 

STA'MMERING (S.) heſitating, faltering, 
or ſtutter ing in ſpeech, 

STAMP (V.) to ſtrike or beat the ground 
with one's foot; alſo to pound, bruiſe, or 
beat any thing to pieces in a mill, &c. alſo 
to impreſs or make a mark with a ſeal, 
hammer, &c. upon any thing, to know 
or diſtinguiſh it from all others of the ſame 
kind, &c. : 

STAMP (S.) a noiſe or blow given upon the 
floor, &c, with one's foot, ſometimes as a 
token of tage, anger, &c. ſometimes as a; 
fignal for a ſervant, &c. alſo a mark or cha- 
rater made upon a ſeal, hammer, marking-/ 
iron, &c. for various purpoſes ; alſo the im- 
preſſed mark itſelf, &c. F 

STANCH (V.) to ſtop a flux of blood, &c. 
alſo to ceaſe flowing, running, &c. 

STANCH (A.) ſtedfaſt, true-hearted, tho- 
rough-paced, good, firm, &c. 

STA'NCHIONS (S.) pieces of timber that 
ſupport the waſte trees in ſhips, and timbers 
in houſes, &c. 

STANCHNESS (S.) firmneſs, goodneſs, ſin- 
cereneſs, honeſty, c. 

STAND (S.) a ſtop, pauſe, doubt, or unſet- 
tledneſs of mind, or reſolution ; alſo a frame 
to ſet a baſon, cheſt of drawers, &c. on ; 
alſo a ſtop or oppoſition to a party either in 
the church or ſtate. 

STAND (V.) to bear upon one's feet, to ſtay 
or ſtop motion, to ceaſe or leave off a buſi- 


neſs, &c. alſo to bear or receive the ſhock or | 


oppoſition of an enemy. 

STA'NDARD (S.) the chief or principal en- 
fign of a royal army or fleet ; alſo a fixed 
weight or meaſure for all others to be made 
or tried by z alſo the particular degree of 
fineneſs for the gold and filver coin of this 
kingdom, which is 22 parts or carats of 
pure gold, and two parts or carats of cop- 
per ; and for filver, it is 37 parts of pure 
filver, and three parts of copper; melted toge- 
ther into a maſs, and ſo firſt caſt, and then 
drawn into pure lengths and thickneſs by a 
mill, and then punched out into blanks for 
guineas, half-guineas, crowns, half-crowns, 
ſhillings, ſicpences, &c. which are afterwards 
ſtamped with the reigning prince's head on 
one fide, and the arms, &c. quartered on 
the other, which being milled — up- 


STA 
on the edges, is the current coin of the king- 
dom. 

STA'NDISH (S.) a neceſſary utenſil that holds 
ink, ſand, wax, wafers, pens, &c. 

STA'NDON (S.) in Hertfordſhire, 2 ſmall 
town whoſe market is weekly on Friday; 
diſtant from London 25 computed, and 29 
meaſured miles. | 8; 

STA'NDROP or STAFNTHORPE (S.) in 
Dur bam, is a ſmall town, whoſe market is 
weekly on Saturday, 

mi os >= (S.) - card-makers patterns 
made of paſteboard, &c.cut into proper ſhapes 
through which they colour their cards. ; 

STA'NHOPE (S.) in Durbam, is a ſmall town, 
ſituate among parks, whoſe market was for- 
merly weekly on Tueſday, but is now diſ- 
uſed ; diſtant from London 196 computed, 
and 237 meaſured miles. 

STA'NLEY (S.) in Glauceſterſbire, a ſmall 
town whoſe market is weekly on Saturday ; 
diſtant from London 82 computed, and 100 
meaſured miles, | 

STA'NNARIES (S.) thoſe mines or 
where tin is dug, which in-Zgg/and is prin- 
cipally in the county of e 

STANTON (S.) in Liacolaſbire, a ſmall 
town whoſe market is weekly on Monday; 
diſtant from London 108 computed, and 130 
meaſured miles. 

STA'NZA (S.) a particular ſet of lines in 
poetry, where the ſenſe is compleat, and ter- 
minated with a full point, and the meaſures 

repeated. 

STA PLE (S.) ſometimes ſigniſies a publick 
town or market, where there are publick 
warehouſes to lay up commodities for ſale, 
exportation, &c. ſometimes it means ſuch 
commodities as are not ſubject eaſily to ſpoil, 
waſte, decay, &c. or ſuch as are commonly 
and readily fold in the market, or exported 
abroad; and ſometimes it means an iron faſ- 
tening for a door, which by being drove or 
ſcrewed into the wood receives the locks, 
bolts, bars, pins, c. of the windows, doors, 
&c. to keep them faſt, | 

STARCH (S.) ſometimes means the coagulat- 
ed lumps, &c. made of fine flour, &c. and 
ſometimes a thin ſort of paſte with which 
women ſtiffen their linen, laces, &c. 

STARCH (V.) to ſtiffen with farch or make 
lace, fine linen, &c. fit to wear, as heade 
clothes, ruffles, &c. | 

STA'RCHED (A.) made ſtiff with ftarch ; 
alſo very reſerved, ſliff, or unflexible in tem- 
per, behaviour, or diſpoſition, &c. 

STARE (s.) the name of "a bird, by fome 
called a ſtarling, and whoſe property it is to 
whiſtle loud, &c. 

STARE (V.) to look ſtedfaſtly or earneſtly at 
a perſon, to look wild, ſurprized, or mad- 

„ With the eyes ſtretched open, &c. oc- 
caſioned by a ſurprize, &c. 
STA ROST (S.] in the Polifo Policy, — 


XI 
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ſuch eftateyy precincts, and juriſdictione, 
which their kings beſtow at pleaſure, pro- 
vided it is tothe natives; they were 
part of the demefnes of the crown, but now 
the kings have only reſerved to themſelves 
and their ſucceſſors the right of nominating 
to theſe baronies, and beſtowing them upon 
whors he pleaſes, and that during a vacancy þ 
the revenue — 8 — publick — 
chequet; the flareſties are alſo charged wit 
& tax or vant; . makes the fourth part 
dl the annual revenue; this tax, together with 
what is levied upon church-eftates, furniſhes | 
the arſenals, provides artillery, and ſubſiſts 
the Polifp horſe, or gendarmery ; there are 


| 


two ſorts of ftarofties, ene without, the other | 


with juriſdiction, the laſt has a court of ju- 
ſtice called Gorde, where cauſes are tried and 
enrolled ; the farofties have to try 
for their lives, though the proprietors 
are but plain gentlemen, for which reaſon 
neither women nor young perſons are capable 
of holding them. 
STARRY, (A.) full of, repleniſhed with 


ſtars. 

STARS (5 luminous, ſmall, ſparkling, 
- fiery bodies that we fe in the heavens in the 
night-time, which we commonly divide into 
fixed and wandering, which laſt are called 
planets ; the fixed fars appear as tho" they 
were fixed to the ſky; and by the old aſtro- 
© nomers were really thought ſo to be; the an- 
cients thought the whole number of fars in 
the firmament that were viſible was about 
1022, the reſt being called by- them cloudy, 
and confuſed ſtreaks of light; but by the 
aſſiſtance of the teleſcope lately invented, 2 
great many more have been diſcovered, ſo 
that inſtead of 48 conftellations of the an- 
cients; the moderns make 64, wiz. 12 in 
- the Zodiac (commonly called the 12 figns) 
23 on the forth-fide of the equator, 29 
on the ſouth-ſide, which are diſtinguiſhed 
into fix ſizes or magnitudes, according to their 
appearance to the eye, which may not be 
real, but only owing to their diftance, and 
thoſe which to the naked eye appear leaſt, 
may, in reality, be the greateſt ; among the 
- Hieroglyphicks, it is the emblem of prudence, 
which is the rule of all virtues; in Herald- 
ry, it has ordinarily but five points, if it ex- 
- creds that number they muſt be ſpecified z in 
| Blazonry, and by the rules of thatart, they | 

muſt not exceed 16, | 
Falling or ſporting lars, certain exhala- 
tions, or fiery meteors enkindled in the air, 
und by the motion thereof carried from place 
to place, appearing to the eye like a ſtar. 
Fixed Stars, thoſe that keep conſtantly 
the ſame diſtance in regard of one another, 
and theſe are imagined to be ſuns, and to 
- ſhine by their own light, but by reaſon of 
their immenſe diſtance from us, appear like 
fo many ftarsz the place in which they are 


STA 


START (S.) a ſudden leap or jump, a motion 
occaſioned by fear, or fright, — 
START (V.) to leap or move by a ſudden 
fright, ſurprize, noiſe, &c, alſo to propoſe 3 
queſtion or ſubject to diſpute upon; alſo to ſer 
e upon a ſignal given; in 
ning, it is to force a hare out of her ſeat; 
and in the Brewers Trade, it is to ſupply 3 
cuſtomer with a cellar of beer, ale, &c, in 
order to keep, ſettle, and refine ſome month, 
beforg it be drawn, cc. 
STA'RTLE (V.) to be eaſily frightened, to 
tremble or ſhake for fear, &c, © 
STA'RTLISH or STA'RTLY (A.) fearful, 
timordus, apt to jump, leap, &c. upon every 
noiſe, &c. , 
START UP (V.) to grow, riſe, or get uy 
fuddenly and unexpectedly. 
STARVE (V.) to kill, deſtroy, or cauſe any 
thing to periſh for want of food, raiment, c 
ſupplies of other neceſſaties. 
STA'RVELING (S.) a poor, lean, meager, 
weakly, fickly, unthriving perſon, creature, 
or thing. 
STATE (S) the condition or circumſtance of 
any thing; alſo the pomp or magnificence 
of a prince, or great magiſtrate ; alſo the 
policy or gqvernment of a nation, &c. and 
ſometimes the nation itſelf. 
STATE (V.) to ſettle or put a matter a 
thing to rights, to tell or relate the tr 
circumſtances of an affair, in order to judge 
who is right or who is wrong; and in Arith- 
metick, it is the arranging numbers in ſuch 
order, that the queſtion may be truly an- 
ſwered. | 
STA'TELINESS (S.) pride, hanghtineh, 
majeſticalneſs, pomp, r. 
STA TELV (A.) pompous, lofty, majeftick, 
proud, haughty, &c. 
STATES-GE'NERAL (S.) the aſſembly d 
the deputies of the ſeven united provinces af 
the Netherlands, 
STATE'SMAN (S.) one that has a ſhare in 
the management of the publick affairs of : 
nation, &c. alſo one that is ſkilled in poli- 
tical affairs, &c. 
STA'TICKS (S.) that part of ſpeculative ma» 
thematicks that concerns itſelf about the 
properties of heavineſs or lightneſs of bodiei, 
as they relate to one another, &c. 
eras Pn (S.) the poſt, condition or office 
in life, that any perſon occupies or performs, 
allo the place in which a — 2 — 
appointed, a road for ſhips, &c. amoog the 
Roman Catholicks, a chappel or oratory p- 
pointed to pray in, in order to gain indul- 
gences, &c. in Surveying, it is the plac 
fixed apon by the artiſt to uſe his inſttu- 
ments, and make his obſervations ; in Af: 
nomy, it is the two points in which the pi 
nets are at the greateſt diſtance from the ſun. 
STA'TIONARY (s.) in Aſtronomy, is faid of 
a planet that is ſo fixed or ſettled in @ place 
that ww 2 beholder here on earth, it * 


fixed, bs what ſome gall the Srmament, 


"FA 


STE 

bs fand fill for fome time, without any 

grefſive motion In ith orbit ; in 

fuch goods or merchandize as are uſed in 

ſchools, compting-houſes, &c. ſuch as ink, | 

quills, paper, books, &c. 
STA'TIONER (S.) a tradeſman that deals in 

paper, huills, ink, books, &c. 2 
STA TUARV (S.) one that makes or car ves 

images in wood, ſtone, &c, 
STATUE (S.) any 

ſentation of men or 

metal, &. * pes 

| Achillean ftatue, is one that repreſents any 

great hero ot general, from Achilles, who had 

at numbers of ſtatues erected in honoyr of 

Fm all over Greece ; thoſe that age carved or 

caſt in Roman habits, are called Roman ſta- 

tues, though made to repreſent the king of 

Great Britain, Cc. 

queſlrian flatue, one that repreſents a 
Kings general, or other great man on horſe- 


Greek flatue, one that is naked after the 
antient manner of the Greeks, who repre 
ſented their deities, wreſtlers, cc. un- 
cloathed. 

Hydraulick flatue, one that caſts water out 
of its mouth, &c. or tHat is placed to adorn 
a fountain, Sc“ 

STA'TURE (S.) the height, bulk, or fize 
of any perſon, 

STA'TUTE (S.) a publick law, ordinance, 
decree, or act of parliament, &c, 

STAVE (V.) to knock, break, or beat to 
pieces a c2 CA of; ſhip, &e. that is made 
vp or compoſ many fingle pieces; 

STAVES (S.) boards appropriated to th uſe of 
making caſks, &. 

STAY (V.) to remain, continue, or abide in a 
place ; alſo to ſtop or wait for a perſon while 
one is travelling, &c. alſo to forbear or give 
a perſon time to pay a debt, &c. alſo to 
prop up or ſupport a perſon, &e. 

STAY (S.) a prop or ſupport to any thing; 
alſo a ſtop, delay, or continuance. 

STAYS (S.) in a Ship, are certain topes to 
keep the maſt from falling aft, forward © 
over-board, which are faſtened to all maſts 
top-waſis, and flag-ſtaves, but the ſprit-ſai 
top-maſt ; alſo pieces of wood ſo contrived as 
to keep bells up an end that are. tinging, t. 
give, eaſe and reft to the ringers, that they 
may not be put to the trouble of raiſin; 
them every time they are minded to ring 
alſo a garment made of bucktam coveres 
with filk, Kc. and filled with ſlips of whaic 
bone, to fit a woman from the ſhoulders 
to the waiſt, which being laced tight, ſhapes 
them handſomely, and keeps their breafts 


from ſwayging. 
STEAD (5) plc, room z alſo the ſurety or 


attorney for another. 
STEADY (A.) unmoveable, conſtant, true, 
, fure, er firm. 


. 


pro- 


image or repre- 
in wood; ſtone, 


1 


rade, it is 


N 


STEED (s.) 


e 
STEADY (V. a word of command given | 
the 92 the ſteerſman of a ſhip; 13 
keep her upori the courſe free from yaws or 
STEAK or STAKE (S.) 4 thin lice of meat 

tut off a large joint, in order th be dreſſed 
STEAL (V.) o take wy * 
another, either by open violence, or pri- 


vately. OY 
STEALTH (part.) any thing done privately; 
ſecretly, —— to - perſons who 
are concerned therein. * 7% = 
STEAM (S.) a vapout or fmoke that atiſes 
from all warm humid matter. 2 
STEAM (v.) to emit or ſend forth ſmoke ot 
vapour like hot, boiling liquor. 
STE'DFAST (A.) firm, ſure, inimoveable, 
conſtant, teſolute, that cannot be wrought 
upon to change their minds; true, loyal, &c. 
STEEL (S.) iron changed or converted by cer- 
tain operations of fire, and other ingredients, 
whereby it becomes cloſer-pored, harder and 
_ for the uſes of edge-tools, than it natu- 
rally is. | "> {Re 
STEELY (A.) any thing impregnated with or 
made up of ſteel, - 8 
STEEL-YA'RDS(S.) a balance for weighing 
things of different weights by one fingle 
weight only, which conſiſts of, a rod of 
iron or ſtee] about a yard more ot leſs 
divided into ſeveral parts or divifons, and 
ſupported by a ring at or near one end, which 
is confidered as a center, and by moving the 
weight farther or nearer it becomes heavier 
or lighter, * 
STEEP (A.) very much upon the ſlant, like 
a high hill that is difficult of aſcent. 
STEEP (V:) to fork any thing in liquor to 
make it ſoft, or imprłgnate it with the l- 
uor, &c, 
3TEE'PLE (S.) an ornamental appendage to 
a church, commonly at the weſt end, prin- 
cipally deſigned to hold or contain the bells ; 
and theſe are uſually ſpires or towers, the 
firſt are of a conical form, the latter ſquare. 
STEE'PNESS (S.) the condition of a hill, &. 
that is very high and hard to aſcend; . 
STEER (S ) a young or. ö e 3 
;TEER (V.) to guide, conduct, of regulate a 
chip in the water, fo that it may go from 
one place to another in the leaſt time, and 
with moſt eaſe ; alſo to manage any buſineſs 
or affair, &c. + ; * 2 
3TEE'RAGE (S.) the room or place in the 
bulk-head of the great cabbin of a ſhip, 
where the fteeriman fits to manage t 
helm; alſo the act of ſteering or guiding the 
ſhip. * | — 
TEE RSMAN (S.) he who ſteers or guides 
the ſhip through ſeas, rivers, &c. & 
STEGANO'GRAPHY (S.) the art of com- 
municating one's mind to another in a ſecret 
5 H manger s 


. | 
manner, ſo that none but ſuck as have the 
key, can readily explain the meaning or in- 
tention of the characters made uſe of; and 
though this has been long known and prac- | 
tiſed in the world, yet Tritbemius appears to 
have been the firſt that publiſhed the rules 

„in his famous treatiſe of ſtenogra- 
phy, ſince whom, ſeveral have wrote to ex- 
plain and improve him. 

STELO'GRAPHY (S.) a writing or in ſerip- 
tion upon a pillar, cc. 

STEM (S.) the ſtock or ftalk of a tree, plant, 
flower, &c. that bears up. and ſupports the 

leaves, fruits, &c. alſo the race or pedigree 
of a family; in a Ship, it is that great tim- 
ber which comes compaſſing from the keel, 
wherein it is ſcarfed up before the fore- 

dee it is that guides the rake of 

the ſhip. 

STEM (V.) to ſtop, reſiſt, bear up againſt, 

prevent or hinder ſome things being done. 

STENO'GRAPHY (S.) the art of ſhort - hand 

Writing. 

STENTO RIAN (A.) loud, noiſy, boiſterous; 

Gffenſive to the ears, &c. , 

\ STENTOROPHO'NICK TUBE (S.) an in- 

ſtrument uſed at ſea, in an army, &c. 

commonly called a fpeakjng trumpet, by 
which the voice of the ſpeaker may be 
heard much farther than the natural voice 

.. . poſſibly can. 

STEP (S.) a ſtair or convenience to aſcend of 

deſcend by; alſo the ſpace or diſtance that a 

. man takes or makes at each ftride with his 
legs; in a Sbip, it is that piece of timber 


that is faſtened to the keelſon, or wherein 


the main · maſt, miſſen · maſt, fore · maſt, and 
the capſtan ſtand. 

STEP (V.) to move, walk. or go forward, 

- ng wn foot before the other alter- 
nately. 

STEP-FA'THER or MO'THER (S.) the 
man or woman that marries the mother 


or father of children born before ſuch mar- 


triage. 
ST ERCORA“TION (S.) a dunging or ma- 

nuring of land, &. ; 

STEREOGR A'PHICAL (A.) ſomething be- 

longing to the art of ſhadows, or repreſenting 
the forms of ſolids upon a plane. 
 STEREO'METRY (s.) the art of meaſuring 
or finding the contents of ſolids, ' ſometimes 
4 called gauging, &c. 

STE RIL (A.) barren, unfruitful, that yields 
or brings forth nothing to perfection; alſo 
dry, empty, ſhallow. 
© STERTLITY or STE'RILNESS (S.) barren- 
neis, unfruitfulneſs, &c. 

STEKLING or ST A*'RLING (S.) the name 
of a ſmall bird, much valued for its fine mu- 
fical note; . alſo the name of the true cur- 
rent coin of England, when made of its ex- 


- - - at ſtandard for fineneſs. _ " | 
BRN (A.) fierce, ſęvere, crabbed, grim, 
angry, &c. : 


8 T. E 

STERN (s.) a term among Hunters for the 
tail of a grey-hound or wolf 3 in a Ship, 
ſometimes it means the whole hi 
part of a ſhip, and ſometimes only the outer. 
moſt part abaft. / 5 

STERNUTA”TION (S.) ſneezing, or for. 

cibly driving out of the head ſome ſharp mat. 

ter, which vellicates and diſturbs the nerve 
and fibres, 

STERNU'TATORY (A.) any thing that 
provokes ſneezing, by raifing a convulſiye 

R mation y the tunicks 7 the brain. 

TERQUTILINUS (S.) an imaginary dei 
the we a invoked when they wer: 3 
5 land, as the ſuper-intendant over thole 
affairs. 

STE'VENEDGE(S, )in Hertfordſhire, a (mall 

town, whoſe church s built on an hill, in 

market is weekly on Monday; diſtant from 

2 25 computed, and 32 meaſure 

miles, 

STEW (V.) to ſoak or boil a thing fluwly ot 
gently for a confiderable time over a mode- 
rate fire, | 

STEW (S.) a proper place to keep fiſh alive, 
and always ready for uſe. 

STEW'ARD (S.) one who has the care and 
management of another perſon's eſtate, &, 
in a Sbip, he is the purſer's delegate, to & 
that the bread, and other ſtores, be regularly 
diſtributed to the men, and carefully laid up 
in the hold, &c, 

Lerd High Steward of England, is a tem- 
porary officer, who is appointed to officiate xt 
a coronation, the trial of a nobleman for 
high-treaſon, &c. which being ended, his 
commiſhon expires, he breaks his wand, ant 
ſo puts an end to his authority. 

STEW'ARDSHIP (S.) the employment, bo- 
fineſs, or office of a ſteward. 

STEWS (S.) any publick and allowed place fir 
lewd women to reſide in with impunity, 2. 
I8wed in foreign countries to this day, and u 
England till the time of Henry VIII. or r 
bout the t me of the reformation ; this wa 
in or near that place in Souebwark, now vul- 
garly called the Mint. 

STEY'NING or STE'NING (S.) a ſmall bo- 
rough-town in Suſſex, that ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament, whoſe market is week! 
on Friday, beſides which it bas a month! 
market, on the ſecond Wedneſday of eve!) 
month, for cattle, which-is pretty Loryge, ani 
alſo ſeveral fairs fot cattle, fat and iean ;'t 
was formerly a very large town, but is nov 
much decreaſed, having but about 150 fami- 
lies, of which there are only about 80 who 
are qualified to vote for parliament · men, b 
are all ſuch as live in a burgage-tenure, ant 
being a legal inhabitant in the pariſh, 5 
charged to the church and poor; its chid 
magiſtrate is a conſtahle, who preſides ot, 

and determines elections, who did ſo not- 
riouſly partial in the year 1710, that be 


corporation was ſilenc d for bribery in got” 
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fair, but has fince got its ancient privilege a- 
gain ʒ diſtant from London 40 computed, and 
47 meaſured miles. | 

STI'BIUM (S.) the fame with antimony, 
which is a mineral of a metallick nature, 
conſiſting of à mineral ſulphur, partly very 
pure, and approaching to that of goid, of a 
red colour,” and partly 'of a combuſtible, com- 
mon ſulphur, and of a great quantity of fu- 
liginous, indigeſted, metallick mercury, par- 
ticipating of the nature of lead, and alſo o 
a terreftrial ſubſtance mixed with a little ſalt; 
that commonly ſold in ſhops is melted, and 
made into a pyramidal form. 

STICK (S.) 1 piece of wood, commonly of a 
ſmall fize, though ſometimes a whole tree is 
called a Frck of timber; allo a walking- 
ſtaff, &c. ' 

STICK (V.) to cleave or adhere to any thing ; 
alſo to thruſt any ſhirp-pointed weapon, &c. 
into any thing. ; 

STI'CKLE (V.] to contend earneſtly or ſtre- 
nuouſly for any thing, to be zealous for a 
perſon's intereſt, &c. 


STI'CKLER (S.) one that contends earneftly, | 


or is very zealous for a perſon, cauſe, or par- 


ty. 

STICKY (A.) of a clammy nature, apt to 
cleave or adhere to any thing. | 
STIFF (A:) rigid, ſevere, auſtere in temper, 
or behaviour ; alſo that which will not bend, 

or be pliable, &c. | 


STI'FFEN (V.) to make or grow inflexible, | 


or that is difficult to be bent. 

STIFF GALE OF WIND (S.) among the 
Sailors, is a ſtrong or hard one. 

STI'PLE (V.) to ſuffocate, or cho»k with 
ſmoke, &c. alſo to hide, ſecrete, conceal, or 
ſuppreſs any thing. 7 

STIFLE JOINT (s.) in Farriery, is the firſt 
joint or bending next to the buttock, and 
above the thigh. 

STYGMAS (S.) ſometimes mean publick 
marks of infamy or diſgrace, ſuch as burn- 
ing on the hand, face, &c. for crimes com- 
mitted; and ſometimes marks of Nlavery or 
bondage; and ſometimes thoſe inciſions that 
the heathens made upon their fleſh in honour 
of ſome falſe deiety ; and theſe were made 
ſomerimes with an hot iron, and ſometimes 
with the puncture 'of fine needles, which 
were afterwards filled with a fine powder of 
various colours; ſome among the Chriſtians 

' allo, eſpecially in the eaſt, and the pilgrims 
at Jeruſalem, uſe it, by having a crucifix, 
c. made upon their arms, breaſt, c. 

STI'GMATIZE (V.) to ſet a mark of infa- 
my upon a perſon, by burning him on the 
hand, face, &c. for crimes ; alſo to give a 
perſon a bad character, by reporting him 
guilty, or accuſing him of ill practices. 

STILE (s.) ſometimes means the entrance in- 

do, or common parting of fields, made with 


ſteps to go over, poſts to go through, Kc. 


ST 


that caſts the ſhadow upon the hour ; and 
ſometimes the manner of a perſon's ſpeaking 
or writing upon any ſubject 3 in Joinery, it is 

an upright piece which goes from the bottom 
to the top in a wainſcotting, 

STILL (V.) to huſh or make quiet, to appeaſe 
anoiſe, or ſatisfy a perſon's anger, &c. 

STILL (A.) quiet, eaſy, that makes no noiſe 
or baſtle. : F 

STILL (5.) an alembick or inftrument uſed by 
chymiſts, c- to extract the ſpirits out of 
any liquor, flowers, fruits, &c. 

STILL (Part.) yet, to this time or inftant, 

| now, &c. 

STTLLBORN (S.) a child that is brought 
forth dead. 4 

STTLLEN or STTLLING (S.) a frame or 
ſtand made to put barrels of drink, or wine 
ON, &c. | : 


STTLLETTO (s.) a dagger, tuck, or ſhort 
fword 


STTLLNESS (S.) quietneſs, ſilentneſa, con- 
tentedneſs, &c: p 

STILTS (S.) ſticks with proper places to put a 

_ perſon's feet in, to walk with in dirty places, 
&ec, but more for ſport than real uſe. 

STIMULATE (V.] to egg on, ſpur; ſtir up, 
excite," &c. | 7 

STIMULA'TION (S.) a puſhing, forcing on, 
or forward. ' 77 g 

STING (V.) to prick, wound, or cauſe pain 
with a ſting; to make a perſon fret, or be 
uneaſy, | 

STING (S.) the venemous part of ſome in- 
ſes, and other creatures bodies, &c. in 
the ſhape of a ſpear, by which they defend 
themſelves, and frequently kill their ene- 
mies, &c. 

STINGO (s.) very firong drink, wine, or 
other ſpirituous liquor. 

STINGY (A.) covetous, near, mean; ſpirited, 
of a diſhonvurable temper, and niggardly diſ- 
poſition. 

STINK (V.) to emit an unſavoury or diſagree- 
able ſmell. 

STINK (S.) a ſtench, a noiſome, rank, or 
diſagreeable ſmell. | 
STINT (V.) to limit, or appoint, what a per- 

ſon may, or may not do. 

STIPEND (S.) an allowance, wages, ſalary, 
or income, | 

STIPE'NDIARY (S.) one who ſerves for wa- 
ges, hire, ora ſettled reward. | 

STTPTICK (S.) a medicine endowed with the 
property of ſtopping blood. 

STI'PULATE (V) to ſettle the terms of a 
bargain or agreement, upon which ſuch or 
ſuch a thing ſhall be done or forborn. 

STIPULA”TION (S.) an article or agreement 
to be inſerted into a contract; the condition 
upon which a thing may, or may not be 

done. 5 * 

STIR (V.) to move, excite, u be, buſy, cr 
concern one's ſelf in an affair. 

STIR 


nes the iron wire, dc. in a ſun- dial. 


5 5 H 


810 
erm (e) a diſturbance, buſtle, noiſe, hur- 
ry, a Og me | 
STIRRUP (V.) to threſh or beat a perſon 

with a ſhoe-maker's flirrup. 
STVRRUP (S.) the ſtep or tay faſtened to a 
| horſg's ſaddle, ꝛ0 aſſiſt opgto aſcend his back, 
or keep pne figady on it; alſo an inſtrument 

uſed by — 2 to put over their Knec, 
. "and under their foot, to hold their work 
tight upon their knee. ; 
STITCH (S.) a fingle operation of the needle, 
| owl c. allo a ſharp, prick ing pain in the 

e. 


STITCH (V.) to ſew or faſten things together 
with a nerdle, awl, &c. ö 
STT'VER (S.) a Dutch coin, near five farthings 
ſterling in value. | 4 

or STOKE. AY, to tir up, 
-. rake, cook, feed, and look after a great 
fire, ſuch asbrewers, diſtillers, glaſs-bouſes, 


. 3h. . 1 
5710 KA or STOCKER (S.) one who tends 
and looks after a brewer's, &c. fire. : 
STOCK (S.) the trunk or body of à tree; 
ri ey, 
a family, race, or- generation of. per- 
1 aa alſo . onde part af a gun, an 
anchor, K 2 on + 1 1 
STOCK 15 in ſeveral Trades, is to fit proper 
wooden parts to the metal ones, as of a muſ- 
. | bet, a piſtol, c. in Gaming, to put the 
cards together again without playing them; 
_ alſo to lay in a large quantity of any ſort of 


goods, &c, 
STO'CK-BRIDGE (s.) in Hampſhire, is a| 


. . noted thorgu -fare town, in the fouth- 


weltern road, and has ſeveral good inns, for 


tze entertainment of man and horſe ; it 
Was formerly a market · town, but now 
through its poverty the market is diſcon- 
R and though it is a dorough- town 

t Peturns two members to parliament, 

_ and is gaverpcd by a maygr, &c. yet it is 
15 mean, that it is reported that they have 


been forced to make an hoſtler mayor, when | 


at the ſame time an inn- keeper carried the 


Mu. meaſured miles. 1 2 
TO CK- FORT (S.) io Cbeſbire, a ſmall 
ton, whoſe An on e 
diſtant from Londen 134 computed, and 160 
meaſured miles. a4: we. | 
STOCKS (S.) a publick puniſhment more 
of ſhame than pain, for various ſrpall 


maney, or quantity of goods; 


ce; they bad lik'd to have Joſt their 
ter for bribery in chuſing parliament-| 


men; diſtant from Londen 55 compute, and te to, or 
144 - er paſſion, 


8 10 


an inſignificant village. » from ne 
trade nor houſes, but poor pow, 6 or clay 
ones, is now a place of great bufipeſs and re- 
ſort, full of well- built houſes, and governed 
by a mayor, &c. its market is weck y 
large, for all manner of proviſions, but the 
chief trade carried on here is lead and butter, 
of both Which great quantities are ſent to 
London, an | alſo. exported abroad; diſtant 
don 180 computed, and 220 mea- 
ſured mile. 
S$TO/ICAL (A.) like to, or after the manner 
of the Stocks. hag hs 
STO'ICISM (S.) the doctrine, maxims, or 
970 101 : 92 of FR philoſo- 

'ICKS (8.) a i 
phers, . took their _—_— from the 
Greek word ffoa, a porch, becauſe 
to meet u e ec (who is 2 
puted founder of this ſcct) which was in a 
a porch at Athens ; they taught that man's 
ſupreme happingſs conſiſted in living 2ccord- 
ing, and agreeable to nature and reaſon, and 

that God was the the ſon] of the world; 
the Phariſees affected the ſame ſtiffue ſe, pati- 
ence, apathy, auſterity, and inſenſibility 
which this ſe is famous for, 
STO'KESLEY ( $. ) in the North- Riding 
of Yerkſpire, a pretty good too, whois 
market is weekly on Saturday; diſtant 
from London 179 cumputed, and 217 me- 
ſured miles. | 
STOLE (S.) a long grrment worn by prince, 
prieſts, &c, as an enſign of their function, 
authority, &c. among the Romifþ Priefts, it 
is a- mark of diſtinction worn by ſuperior 
priefts in their reſpective churches over ther 
urplices, 

Groom of the Stole, the head perſon 
belonging o die Ring or queen's be 
chamber. "Fa 

STO'LEN (A.) any thing takep away from 
the true owner feloniouſly. *' 
STO'MACH (S.) is ofually taken for il 
that part of the body that is  concemel 
abqut the food, but is properly only the 
left orifice of * ventricle, by which mea 
veyed ; ſometi it means an 1. 
Na a ber meat z alſo che 
, ry, Ge. 
STO'MACH (V.) to reſent, be angry at, * 
diſpleaſed Lal 5 e 
STOMACHTUL (A.) "Pry dogged, crol, 
iſh, proud, loth to ſubmit or comply. 
STOMA'CH1CKS (S.) medicines 4 oy for, 
or uſeful in any diſeaſe of the ſtomach. 


offences; alſo a frame made of large tim-FSTONE (S.) in Sraffordſbire, a ſmall town, 


bers, uſed by ſhip-wrights to build ſhips on 
ſhore in; alſo the publick funds, or great 
trading-companies, allowed by authority of 
parliament, &c. #84 5 

STOCKTON (s.) in Durbam, is now a large 
market-town, that of late years is riſen up 
in the ſſead of Yarum, which was formerly 


whoſe market is week ly on Tueſday $ diſtant 


from Lenden. 1 10 go and 141 wer- 
r 


ured . | 

STONE (S.) thoſe hard minerals that are uſd 

in buildings, pavements, Kc. alſo thoſe 

_ or valuable ſubſtances tht = — 
jewels, &c, alſo the caſe gf t 

& many forts of*fraits, fock aq peaches, her 


a very good market town, and is now only | 


2 U 
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STO 
bonnes, &e, alſo a weight of eight pound for 
meat, and fourteen for wool, &c. according 
to the cuſtoms of different markets alſo a 
very painful diſorder that breeds in ſome per- 
ſons bodies, that hinders them from making 
water. 

STONE (V.) to throw or -caft ſtones at a per- 
ſon, in order to maim or k1}l him; alſo to 
take out the kernels of raifins, peaches, &c. 
alſo to caſtrate ot cut out the generatiye parts 
of male creatures j among. the Fes, it was 
a capital puniſhment for offences of a very 
heinous nature, and ſuch as the law con- 
demned to death, without naming the parti-| 
cular kind of-death'; when a man was con- 
demned to death, he was led out of the city, 
having an officer; before him with a pike in 


, T O 
king Edzpatd J. of Eleanor his 
queen; E. | ſtone bridge over the 
river ; the market is weekly on Saturday z 
the principal manufacture in and near this 
rown is bone-lace ; diftant from London 44 
computed, and 53 meaſured miles. 

STOOL (s.) a moveable ſeat for a perſon to 
fit oa, without a back ; alſo the eafing na- 
ture, by voiding the excrements by liege. 

STOOP (V) to bow or bend downwards to 
the ground, to cringe, ſubmit, yield, con- 
deſcend, &c, in Falconry, it is the bearing- 
do a of the hawk to catch her pray, . 

STOOP (8.) 2 foreign meaſyre of about two 
quarts Engliſh, 

STOP (V.) to detgin, ſtay, hinder, te ceaſe 


from motion, &c. 


his hand, at the top of which was à piece of | STO'PPAGE (S.) any fort of hinderance, ob- 


linen cloath, to cauſe it ta be ſeen afar off, 

' apd chat thoſe that might bave any thing to 
offer in vindication of the criminal, might 
now propoſe” it, before they proceeded any 
farther 3 if no one came, he was 
to the place of execution, and was exhorted to 
acknowledge and confefs the fault, and then 
he was ſtoned, which was done ſometimes by 
throwing ſtones h till he died, the wit- 
neſſes begimming; and ſometimes he was 
brought to a ſteep * whoſe height was at 
laſt two: fathoms, from whence one of the 
witneſſes threw him, —_ other rolled 7. 
large upon him ; if this did not ki 
him, — —— throwing ones at him 
till be was dead. 

STONE-HENGE (Ss, ) io —— upon 
Saliſbury-Plain, about ſix miles north from 
Saliſhur upon the Ge of the 2 
is one 0 2 moſt remarkable pieces of anti- 


as © 


—— in this iſlang, being ſuppoſed to be 
e monumental pile ſor the dead, upon 


ſome very extraordinary occafion, though the 
certainty is hot abſolutely known ; it was at 
3 5 four large cpncentrick cir- 
ones, as they are generally 
| — . the lines, are ſuppoſed 
not to have been dug out of any quarry, but 
ta have been made of ſand, very ſtrangly ce- 
mented together, with ſome proper glutinous 
matter, ſome of them being 28 feet high, 
and 7 broad, and ſo laid croſs one another, 
that it ſurprizes every one that looks at 
though time has fo demgliſhed them, 
they are now very imperfect, both — 
and form ; the number, as they remain now, 
8723 but thoſe who defire a more perfect 
account of theſe wonderful ſtones, are deſired 
to peruſe Iniga Jones, the great architect, his 
account of this matter. 
STONY (A.) full of, or mixed with ſtones ; 
| a/ſo hard, obdurate, or like to a tone. 
STO'NY. STRATE ORD (S.) in Buching- 
bambire, an ancient, well-known, frequen- 
ted town in the Chefter and Iriſh road from 
3 it is large, and well built of ſtone 3 
ſp it axe two churches, and a crols erected by 


. 


vac STORE 73 G. 


ſtruction, &c. 

STO PPER (S.) in a Ship, is a piece of cable 
uſed to prevent the hall:ards or the cablefrom 
running out too far ; ſometimes it _— a 

Kg. 46 4 robacco-fPopper, 

STOPPLE J a Ropper of a cal, „ 66. 

tle , c. 


STORE (s.) p 
r 


I &c. 

1 celebrated for carr yr 

apd ſhews towards i * dam, which 

neyer ke, but ff defends even 0 

death; it u a bird of paſſage, and towards 
inter moves into warmer 3 it ul 

ly builds its neft — hoof he hiz 

trees, towers, Kg. are Jong 

_ 85 it feeds on fa. >, %S and in- 

Humane would be guite white, if 

2 — Ader extremity of its wings be- 

ing black, agd ſome ſmall part of its head 

and thighs ; it fits the ſpace of 30 days, and 
lays but four Eggs; it is 939 * 

the 8 —— but is now eaten, and 


F eſteemed for the deliciouſneſs of its 
ſugden, , or ha ſhower 
4 e ha . 


deal hurry, fight, attack ; eſpecially in 
the beſieging of a town, it. is the ſaling 
of the walls, entering the breaches, and tak- 
55 it ſword in hand by a violent and ſuddem 
t. 
ORM (V.] to rave or make a noiſe, * 4 
id, quarrel, chafe, fret, find fault, &ec. 
7 to attack a town ſuddenly, violent- 
y, &c, 
STO'RMY (A.) windy, boiſterous, tempeſtu- 
ous, and violent rainy weather, &c. 
STO'RTFORDorBISHOP*: STO RTFORD 
(S.) in Hertfordſhire, from a ſmall, inconſi- 
derable town is now become a large, handſome, 
well- built town, being a thorough-fare from 
London to Cambridge, New-market, and St. 
Ednmundſbutry, full of convenient inns, 25 


STR 


well Tapplied weekly on Thurſday with all 
1 _— of neceſſuries, at the market; the 
ton is built in the form of a croſs, having 
"1 four ftreets pointing eaſt, weſt, north, and 
ſouth z. the river Store runs through it, and 
parte Hakin Hill. Street from the reſt of the 
_, town; diſtant from London 25 computed, and 
© 29 meaſured miles. 
STORY ($.) ſometimes means a edlen or 
9 of ſome matter of fact ; and ſome- 
ties a lye or invention, a falſe or idle tale, 
* ſometimes a floor or partition in a 
e, &c. 
grove (S.) a ſmall, cloſe fire, ſometimes 
uſed for drying flags, 1 &c. 
OUT (A.) ſtrong, 42 71 bold, couragi- 
. More” inflexible, ſtub- 


VI: G8) A particular fort of beer ranger 


$700'TnESs 48.) n „ largeneſs, 


A umouriomeneſs, 
Kanes, . 


$TOW or 7 0 MARKET (s. Yin Suffolk, } * 
a large and beautiful town, with a ſpacious 
: church z bere the T of ta mnie 
: ſuch like „are vigoroufly carriec, 
©" on z the market is well ſuppfied weekly on 
er from London 62 computes. 
miles. 


OW. , , , fix 
ms On, 6 a, 


; p, warchouſe, &c. \ 
e (S. Y warehouſe - rbom, or prope! 
_ © copveniency to lay up goods, ſtores, c. alſo 
© the premium or money paid on ſuch an occa- 
c. 


518% ON TRE WOULDfS. = he Glouceſter- 
i bs Hire in writings commonly $row St. 
. Edward, which Abe it de but a mean 

p down, and has but few inhabitants, yet the 
Foariſb is 12 miles in compaſs ; the market is 
Weekly on Thurſday; diftant from 
65 computed, and 77 meaſured miles. 
BON DDLE (V.) to firetch or extend th 
wider than common 3 alſo in Spores or 
Se, to play who ſhall pay che reckon 


RA'GOLE (V.) to wander or go'aftray, ty 
break from company, to ſeparate, Ke. like 
"Firs th — 5 not keep their ranks, but 
and down. 


4M. i. 


Lhed 


— 


STe STRAIT (A. ) even, dire; | 


—— an rag alſo narrow; ſcanty, 
, 4 7 grie ved rplexed, Ec. 


STRAIGHT or STRAIT (S.) in gere, 


is ſuch a part of the ſea that is ſhut up be · 
tween two lands that are pretty near one an- 
other, at the head of which the ſea opens 
again, as the Straits of Gibralter i into the 
Mediterranean ſea. 

STRAIGHT or STRAIT (Part.) preſent]y, 
now, inſtantly, a a ſmall rime heuce, not 

firſt, &c, N 1 


F 


STR 


STRAIN (V,) to force, rive, or earneſtly 
— to uſe violence, to ſtretch or er. 
any thing beyond its natural fize cr 
1 alſo to paſs liquids through cloths, 
&c. to ſeparate the dregs, ſediment, &c, trom 
the pure liquor. 

STRAIN (S.) a vigorous trial or endeayour ; 
alſo an extorfion of ee agen the 
natural tone, ſometimes called a ſprain ; 
Mufich, it is the part of a — air when 
' the compoſition makes a full cloſe, 

STRATTEN (V.) to make even or direct, 
without any waving or bending ; alſo to 
- tretch one's purſe beyond one's ability, or tg 

lay out more money an extraordinzry 
occaſion, grate: By, — Pro ſpared, 

STRAITNESS (S.) extream neceſſity, want, 

poverty, ſcantineſs, or narrowneſs, &c. 

51 "RAF TWAY n inſtantiy, quick - 
ly, preſently; &c. 

STRAKE (S;) the mark or line that a cart. 

„ Kc. makes; a ſeam between tus 

a planks 3 alſo any ſtroke or mark of a dif. 
ferent colour le, fruit,&c, 

»>DRAND-{S.) the banks or ſhore of a river, 
ſea, &c, which it never, or very rarely over- 
flows 3 in Rope-making, it is one of the 

| threads that a rope. 

STRAND(V.)to run or burſt a ſhip upon the 

' ſhore of a fea or river, 

5TRANGE (A.) uncommon, en: ar un · 
uſual, ſurprizing, &c. 

STRANGER (S. ) a foreigner, 'or *unknom 


- perſan: 

STRA'NGLE (V.) to choak — the breath 

ofa perſon or creature, fo as to kill them. 

STRA'NOUBS (S.) in Farriery, is a diſeake i 
horſes,” that occaſions them to vent thick 
matter at the noſe. 

STRA'NGLING (58) the art of choaking 
ſtifling, or Mad. 

STRA'NGURY (S.) a diſorder that occaſion 
a perion to void his urine with great pain, . 
a drop at a time, having a vegans) vat 
andinclination to piss. 

STRAP (S.) e flip ot thong — — to faſten 
one s ſhoe, &. with ; in a Ship, it isa ry: 
Wheat about a block, to faſten it any uber 

t it is to be uſed 3 in Surgery, it is a band 
made of filk' or knee, &c, to ſtretch out 
members in the ſetting broken joints, &c. 
STRAP (V.) to faſten down With a fr; 
| — beat or threſh a perſon with a leathe 
i 

STRAPA'DO (S.) a 'mili niſhment, 
wherein the the criminal to — having 
his hands bound behind him, is drawn to tbe 
top of a poſt by a „ From thence being 
ſuddenly let fall, bis arms, &c. are diflocatcd' 

STRA'PPING (A.) big, large, tufly, &. 

STRA'TA (S.) a layer or bed of different Gl 
or mat ter. 


dong STRA'TAGEM (S.) an artfol or cunning & 


vice to execute an affair, rr in wats 
like 1 matters, | 
STRATARITHMETS! 


* 


STR 


etl , "IN 
. (TRATARYTHMETRY (s.) the art of 
- ting an army into any regular geometrical 

: Eee as the emergence may re» 


rom , or of knowing the number that an ar- 


uu cafe of by the figure they are put into. 
*. STRA'TFORD(S.) in Warwickfarre, com- 


ber called Stratford upon , very 
* _ 1 . is weekly on 
* Thurſday; it has two churches, and is well 
filled with houſes and inhabitants; its chief 
— commodity is malt, which it makes in great 
— abundance j diſtant from London 67 comput- 
— ed, and $1 meaſured miles, 55 X 
rena () military govern- 


ment, or a kingdom governed by ſoldiers. 

STRA'TTON- (S.) in Cornwall, a ſmall 
town, much noted for gardens and garlick ; 
its market is weekly on Thurſday ; diftant 

from London 174 computed, and 211 mea- 
ſured miles. | | 

STRAW (S.) the ſtalk or ſtem of com; in 
military Diſcipline, it is a word of command 
to diſmiſs ſoldiers when they have grounded 
their arms, but ſo that they may be ready to 
take them up upon the fignal of firing a muſ- 
ket, beating a drum, &c. | 

STRAW'BERRY (S.) an exceeding pleaſant 
ſummer- fruit. ' 

STRAY (V.) to wander, ſtraggle, or go out 
of the right way. | 

STRAY (S.) a beaſt that has broke his bounds 
of paſture, or perſon that is run away from 
his diſcipline, &c. 

STREAK (S.) a line or mark made to put 
things in order by, &c. 

STREAK (V,) to paint or mark any thing 
with a line or ſtroke of a different colour. 

STREA'KED (A.) any thing marked with 
lines or ſtrokes of different colours. 

STREAM (S.) a courſe or current of running 
waters, F 
STREAM (V.) to walk, move, or go along 
ſoberly or gently with the current, &c. alſo 

to loiter about idly. *' 

STREA'MER (S.) a flagor colour hung out 
on holidays, & c. as a token of mirth, &c. 
STREA'MING (S.) moving or going with the 

current; alſo iſſuing out in a conſtant, regu- 


. 


lar flow of any fort of liquor, 
STREET (S.) the road-way between houſes, 
which for the conveniency of paſſengers and 
carriages is commonly paved. g 
STRENGTH (S.) ability, power, might, ca- 
pacity of reſiſtance, xc. | 
STRENGTHEN (V.) to enable, make 
mighty or powerful, Kc. | 
STRE'NIA (S.) a goddeſs among the old Ro- 
mans, that prefided over new-years-gifts, 
Whoſe feſtival was celebrated on that day 
in a little temple dedicated to her in the bo/y 


STRENUOUS (A.) earneſt, zealous, vigo- 
tous. f 5 | 

STRESS (S.) the principal point, or main bu- 

fineſs that any 2 n alſo badneſs 

i 


STRING (V.) to put beads on a thread or 


N 


of weather, ſtorms, &c. 


STEF -. 
To lay o freſs, to depend or ray pon & 


RETCH (V.) to extend, pull, or reach out 
to the full extent, &c. * 3 

STRE"TCHERS (.) with Watrrmen, are 
the bars of wood laid croſs a boat for them 
to reſt their feet on while they row the 
boat, &c. ws 

STRETCHING (s.) putting out to the full 
extent; alſo ſaying or ſpeaking more than 
the truth, lying. wt 1.6 | 

17 (V.] to throw or fatter abroad, or 
about. * 8 


STRI'CKEN (A.) beaten; ſmitten 3 alf 


growing old, or advancing in years: 
STRICT (A.) exact, ſevere, punctual, pofi- 
NEE tes, cuts, 
x 8. exaftry 
ſevereneſs, ole | Kc. ; 
STRIDE (V.) to ftretch out the legs wide, to 
throw the legs over the two fides of à thing, 
as a horſe, a camel, c. oy 
STRIFE (S.) contention, quarrelling, &c. en- 
den vour, ' &c, | 


STRIKE (V.) to beat; alfo pierce or affect 


the mind ; alſo to ſweep off corn with a 
ſtrait flick ; in Sea Figbts,ir is to lower the 
colours, and yield to the enemy. i 

STRIKE (s.) the ſtick that is drawn croſs the 
top of a corn-meaſure ; alſo the quantity of 
four buſhels of unground grain. : 

STRIKING (5 hitting or beatiog ; alſo af- 
fecting the mi , 


preſſion upon the ſenſes, 
Ly ; 


mory , | 
STRIN ) a long and ſmall thread, prin- 
cipally dr to tie or faſten 1 


Aring; alſo to fit up muſical inflcuments, 
with gut or wire ſtrings, to make them fit 


STRINGS (s.) in a peculiar manner, are the | 


chords of muſical inftruments, which are ei- 
ther gut or wire, 
STRINGY (A.) full of firings, or long, hard 
parts, ſuch as bad turnips, &c, 
STRIP (V.) to uncloath or undreſs, to make 
naked, &c. alſo to ſpoil or lay waſte, to 
STRIP(S.) « fmall piece of piper, doth, l 
32 » , 
&c, S * > 
STRIPE (S.) a blow or lafh with a whip ; alſo 
a line in filk, wove of a different colour, 
STRIPE (V.) to make or draw lines' of dif- 
ferent colours ; alſo to whip, lick, or beat 
a perſon. * - | 
STRIPLING (S.) a young man, one between 
a boy and a man. 
STRIVE (V.) to endeavour, to contend z alſa 
to conteſt or fight with. - 
STROAK or STROKE (S.) a blow; alſo a 
ſtreak, line or daſh. 1 
STROAK or STROKE (V.) to fawn upon, 
or 72 and — draw the hand over 
on or ” . 0 
"M STROA'E ING 


by making a peculiar im- 
underſtanding, me- 


STU | ST U 
$TROA'KING or STROKING d) r — upon, of about - an art or ſclenee, T! 
rubbing or chafing with the hand py 
STROLL (V.) to rove, ramble, or go ght i STUDY (S.) an eargeft abplication of the TV 
a careleſs manner from one place to another. mind to, learn, know, or underſtand any ſpe 
STRONG (A.) that has great ſtrength of bo-] thing; alſo a room. of d br apart u. STU 
r ond, neg, pies &c, upon or about bro 


&c. allo plain, undenia | | aoy thing, STY 
STROUD (S.) in Glowcefterſoire, a ſmall town STUFF (S.) in Weaviig, is any fort of com- "alk 
J. n at the foot whereof run] modity made of woollen thread, &e. but in eye 
. the giver. of the lame name, but commonly | 2 particular mager thoſe thin, light ones STY' 

called Stroud-Water, whoſe water is exceed- | that women make or line their gowns ef, rive 
ing clear, and of ſo Kind a nature, that it is| or with ; in Building, any ſort of material; STY] 

ly famous for dying ſcarlet broad- | whether wood, mortar, &c. and univerſally, ped 

cloth here, and all other grain colours in the | any commodity whatever. UPC 
beſt manner ; there are alſo many fulling- | STUFF (V.) were fill, of put as muck TV. 

_ milk erected upon it, and a conſiderable trade into any ching as can be. of | 
in the woollen manufactury is carried on here; 3 8 1 ferment of wind, or that lak 
tte market is weekly. on Friday; diſtant | it into motion, and fo prepara i mo 

— London 78 — Ms and 94 meaſured ＋ Ade &c. h 

STUMBLE (V.) to halt, to be ready to fall; the 

STRUCK k (A) e , ſurprized, 2 alſoto fp, to de puzzled, or not readily cop 
thing, &c. comply Tith, , of underſtand any thing. wet 
STRUCTURE (8) :ay pe of in of building; but | STUMP (V.) to dig, root, or pull up or out of a 
commonly a or publick ſn? 2 the ſtump, or root of A tree, tooth, &c. lb bros 
the * Ap or make of any — to boaſt, brag, vaunt, udly value oce' the! 
ſelf upon ſome ſmall . . cali 


plant, 
eee: ($) a conteſt, or eatneſt op- [STUMP (S.) any thing broken near * ity 
. orn. 7. AO 7 or root, as a tree, age Fo 

R to endeavour UN (V.) to render a perſon willy fen+- 
+, to contend, encounter, or wreſtle with any] leſt, e violent Blot, or incapable of ben. 

thing. ing by a great noiſe, ſuch as diſcharging a 
3ST RU"MPET (S.) n naughty woman, a| cannon, ringing of bells, &c. very near one, 


whore, one who lives by lewdneſs. STUNT (V.) to hinder or prevent a tree or 
STRUT (V. * to walk proudly of majeſtically | creature from growing to its natural bulk, 
with the neck firetched out, &c. or ſtature, by cutting, &c. 
ruh or STUMP (S.) a piece of a tri e broke | STUPE: ($.), a bath of medicinal herbs mat 
ſhort, with the root in the hot, to ſoak. or bathe a braiſed or putrifr 
STUBBED (4) ſhort, thick, fats ſtrong, limb io 
|" well-ſer, & STUPEFA'CTION (s.) rendering or mak: 


$TU'BBLE (Sj the, oft firaw that is left | ing ſenſeleſs, or unapprehenſive, = 
with the roots in the ground after reaping. [STUPEFY 79. ) to render ſenſeleſs, by gir- 


STU'BBORN (A.) obſlinate, cap oe pofi - ſome ſleepy doſe in violent and 
me, that will not hearken to good adyice pan 1 ſuth 38 thie tone, &c. alſot) 
, or reaſon, &c. ſor, or drink aperſon's ſenſes away, ſo ac lo 


STUCK: (S. ) a fort of plaifter made up of lime — him eee fooliſh, &c. alſo t 
and marble, finely powdered, to make images | fſurprize a perſon by ſomething uncommon, 
with, ſuch as buſtos, horſes, &c. frightful, &c. ſo that they have not the ut 

$TVD(S.) fornetimes means a ftable of breed- | of their reaſoning faculties for a 3 
ing mares ; ſometimes a ſmall button with STU PEN DOU n 

two flat heads and a neck 22 uſed to ful, amazing, a 8. Ke 

n the wriſtbacds or collars, &c. of mens | STUPID (A.) dull, bloc. iſh, unapprehenſirt, 
. ſhirts; and ſometimes an iron pin, &c, to] ſenſeleſs, &c, : 
wind a watch-ſpring round, &c. allo a ſmall | ST RBRIDGE or STOW/ERBRIDGE 
| bit of braſs, filver, gold, &c. drove intp tor- 0 in Morceſterſpire, ſituate upon the ra 
toiſe- bell, ſnuff-boxez; watth-caſes, &c. in| Sour, over which it has a very good 


he ſhape of flowers, knots, &c. it is of late years vaſtly increaſed, both 
.STVD (V. Ar ornament any ching with houſes and inhabitants, by the great . 
ſtuds, or ſmall wire, &c. mand for all forts of iron-work, that is 


STU DEN T (S.] one that applies himſelf to] here ; it has a large market weekly on S. 
reading, and ſpeculative ſtudies, eſpecially at turday, 3 ; diftant from London go compte 
univerſities, inns of court, &c. and 118 meaſured miles. 

vr bios (A.) thoughtful, induſtrious, one [STU"RDY (A.) ftrong, Juſty, bold, teln, 

that firives -earneftly to improve or get dating, impudent, &e. 

in arts or ſciences. STU'RMINSTER (S.) in + Ln aq a men 

'STODY Feen dh mit a think a town, that has a ſmall market ade 

urſdej 
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* 
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SUB 
r{day ; diftant from · London 94 com- 4 
— — þ meaſured miles. 
$TUTTER'(V;) to hefitate * — 


ſpeaking 

TEAM (8. ) fammering, freaking 
brokenly, kaſtily, and-imperfetly, c. 

STV (S.) 4 ſtable or place where hogs are fed ; 
-allo 4 fore,” or red angry ſwelling upon the 

eye lid, 
STY'GIAN (A.) ſomething belonging to the 
river &. 

g1TIOHA T A (S.) in ArchiteFure, is the 

ons or baſe that acolumn ſtands, or is ſet 


STYX (8.) a fountain of Arcadia, a 2 
of the Peloponeſus in Greece iſſuing 
lake Pheneus, at the feet of Nenacris, fa- 
mous for the extream coldneſs of its waters, 


which were preſent death to thoſe that drank | 


them; they alſo corroded and waſted iron and 
copper, and broke all manner of veſſels they 
were put into, ſo that nothing but the hoof 
of a mule could hald them ;- ſome fay they 
bred fiſh that were mortal to all that ear of 
them; theſe extraordinary qualities gave oc- 
: calion to the poets to repreſent this ſpring to 
be one of the rivers of hell, which by their 
theology was in ſo much veneration among 
their gods, that if any of them ſwore by 
Styx, they were bound to what they 
had ſworn, or in caſe of failure, to be de- 
prived of their deity for 100 years, 
SUBA'CTION (S.) a thorough 
maſtering, rendering pliable or fit for uſe. 
SUBA'LPIN-(A.) any thing that lives or 
grows under the mountains called the Alps. 
SUBA'LTERN (A.) any perſon or thing that 
ſucceeds by turns, or that acts under another. 


WBALTERNATE (A.) that ſucceeds by 
SUBCO'NTRARY (A. any thing that a-| 


eres in quantity, but differs in quality. 

SURC O'NSEQUENCE (S.) one concluſion or 
conſequence that is drawn from, or follows 
another, that went before. 

SUBDEA'N (S. J an eccleſiaſtical perſon, or 

4 clergyman, next under a dean. 

ELEGATE (S.) a judge. — to 
act for, or under — * 

SUBDIVI'DE (V.) to divide the parts of any 
—_ on ſundry other parts, as if were 

things. 

SUBDIVI'NE.(S.) any thing that is in a ſab- 
ordination to God, as an angel, &c. 

SUBDIVT'SION (S.) a dividing of parts as 
_—_ that were only a part oi ſome other 


SUBDU'CT or SUBSTRA'CT (v.) to draw þ 


or take a leſſer or an equal quantity or num- 
ber from another, that is greater or equal. 
2 (8) a taking away, an a- 
or ſubſtraction. 


SUBDUYY G.) to conquer 19 onna, to 
ade @ hring re f 


SURF | 
2 (S.) any thing that Ia half an- 
| other; as the number-2 is the ſubduple of the 
— 4, &c. 1 
SU BIECT (A.)] under the command, or at 
i the diſpoſal of anotber 3 alſo liable to, or ca- 
— — certain mulcts, fines, ſervices, &c. 
SUBJECT (S.) one that is under or liable to 
the commands, orders, &c. of a prince, or 
ſtate; alſo the matter of a diſcourſe z and in 
Phy/icks, the ſubſtance or matter to which 
accidents or' are joined, &c. 
SUBJE'CT (V.) to bring under, n 
ſubdue, overcome, maſter, &c. 
SUBJE'CTION — the ſtate or condition of 
an inferior in reſpect of a ſuperior z the being 
at the command of another, - 
SUBJOIN (V.) to add or join ſornething to 
what has been ſaid to an argument, or put 
to a thing before. 
SU'BJUGATE (V.) to maſter, conquer, o- 
vercome, or bring under the yoke. ' 
SUBLAPSA'RIANS (S.) a ſet of men, who 
maintain that God's decree of cedtion was 
made after Adam's fall. 
SUB-LIEUTE'NANT (S.) an under offices in 
ſuch regiments of fufileers, who have no en- 
ſigns, having a commiſſion as youngeſt lied- 
tenant, but the pay only of an enſign,” but 
takes place of all entigns, except thole of the 
guards, and theſe take their poſts at the 
—— the pikes, when and where they are 


, SUBLIMATE (v.) to raiſe or elevate any 


| light volatile matter chymically, or 22 the 
aſſiſtance of fire to the top of the cucurbit , 
or into its head, N 

su RLIMATE (s.) a preparation of quick - 
filver, which when mixed or impregnated 

| 

with acids, and ſo ſublimed to the top of the 

veſſel, is called corrofive ſubij mate, from its 

eating or corroding nature, but when this is 

corrected or dulcified, it is reduced to a White 

—_ like lacked lime, &c, and called 

— * 

s E (A.) bigh, loſty, noble, grand, 
divine, hard, difficult, &c. 

SUBLYME (V.) to raiſe, refine, ſpiritualize, 
&c. 


SUBLIYMITY or SUBLYMENESS (S.) the 
nobleneſs, loftineſs, or expreſſiveneſs of a 
well- .digeſted ſpeech, eſpecially upon divine 
ſubjects. 
SU BLUNAR or SU'BLUNARY (A). any 
| "thing under the orb of the moon. 
— ( ) to ſtoop or bend very low3 
Mr put under water. 
WUBME'RS (A.] any ching plunged ex put 
under water. 
SUBMISSION (A.) yie8ing. or humbling 
to, or complying with another. 
SUBMISSIVE (A.) reſpectfulg belle, 
| yielding, complying, or obeying.  .. 
SUBMIT. (V.) to 2 yie, or be ſubje* to an- 
other ; to refer, or leave a matter in diſ- 


{ 


| 41 w_ 


TUB 


$UBMULTIPLE (8) any number or quan-] lands, and 
certain num 


duty chat is contained exadtiy a 
ber of times in ſame other. a 
UNO RMA. (S.) 4 line determining the 
point of the axis of a curye, where a per- 
. pendicylar raiſed from the point pf contact of 
© n tangent to the curve cuts the axis. | 
SUBO'RDINATE a 1 L009. 
oe claſs than others of the ſame ſpecies 
DIN A'TION (S.) the ſta te or condi- 
tion of an inferior in reſpect of a ſuperior. 
SUBOFRN (V.) to perſuade or hire a pexſon to 
give falſe 2 CH 
alſo to pr 2 what to fay or dp ber 
3 epare a perſon 


$UB-POE'NA (.) the law-title for a writ or 
ſummons for perſons to appear as witneſſes in 
the courts of judicature, and particularly all 
perſons under the degree. of peerage in the 
court of Chancery, in ſack caſe only where! 
the common law hath made no proviſion, ſo 

„chat the injured perſon can have no 
dy the ordinary courſe of law. 

$UB-REA'DER (S.) in In of Court, is one 
ho reads the text or law itſelf upon which 
n and alſo aſſiſts in 


SUBRE TION ($.) a getting a grant or fa- 
your from a ſuperior, by a falſe repreſentation 
of the matter, &c, 

SUBREPTI TIOUS (A. ) any thing obtained 
fraudulently, — a patent, charter, &c. 

SUBROGA'TION 

the putting or ſ 

place or right of another 


8 one perſon into the 


\$UBSCRI'BE (V.) to cgfeat, yield to, or} 


_- "acknowletge any thing, by under- - writing or 
* ng any thing with one's own hand, or 


mark. 


SUBSCRIPTION (8) "the onder-writin or 


figning a letter, petition, &c. alſo the pro 


poſing to do or carry on an ür vit enby 


tha aſſiſtance of a certain number of perſons, 
who are to pay a ceitain- ſum acgording to|- 
- the conditions agrecd upon, as the ſetting up, 
or carrying on an opera, lecture, cc. the 
nting of books, ſculptures, xc. | 
4 . ENT (A. ) that which follows im- 
iat or comes — after any thing. 
SUBSE-RVIENCY or $L SERVIENT- 
Ess (S.) uſefulneſs, leneſs, &c. 
BSE'RVIENT (A.) aſſiſtant, belpful, | fer- 
2 — uſeful, 2 — Ac. 
hears 4< tay DE (V.) ta fink, or al down to the 


SUBS!'DENOE (8.) the mattgr.or ſubſtance 
eee 
ul 


ret DIARY ($-) a help or afiftance to an-| 


SUBSIDY (S.) a tax laid, or tribute granted 


ment to the king upon neceſſary oc- 
cafions of the ſtate, to be levied on the ſub- 


SUB» 
(s: ) in the Civil Law, is| * 


SUB 


| 6. $4 for goods; the Caro 
*. dr no p had nos ubfidies, but levies of 


vices, as the nature of the oc. 

* e the Normans called chem 

$ ler (V.) tobe, to live, out, or 
continue. 

SUBSI'STED (A.) ſupported, walouiced, up- 

Id, furniſhed with neceſſaries, &. 

SUBSUSTENCE (S.) being, remaining; alſo 
* or that which procures the neceflaties 

life. 

SU'BSTANCE (s.) effence or being; alſo 
wealth, eftate, &c. alſo the chief or princi- 
pal head of a diſcourſe, & . 

SUBSTANTIAL (A.) . 
ing to ſubſtance ; alio any thing ſtrong, ſ- 
lid, or real 3 allo rich, weoltby, 

SU'BSTANTIVE (8. a Qrammatical term 
for that word or name, whereby the being 
of a thing is expteſſæd ieee 


ſider ation | 
SUBSTITUTE (v.) to put one perſ n or 
thing in the place,  fiead, or room of au- 


other. 
SUBSTITUTE (s.) a perſon or thing that 
| 22 or is in the Read or room 


of another. 
SUBSTITU*TION (S.] the act of putting or 
appointing. one perſon, thing or quantity 
for, or in the room of anot 
AC (V.) to withdraw, or take 2 · 
way, to diminiſh, or make jeſs. 
SUBSTRA'CTION (C.) the act of leſſening, 
or taking away; and in Aritbmetict, is one 
EDT principal rules by which the di 
e between two or more numbers or 
quantities is found out or known. 
SUBSTY'LAR LINE (S.) in Dialling, is a 
right line, whereon the gnomon or ſtyle of 
uw is erected at right angles with the 
ane 
SUBTE/ND (V.) to draw r extend under. 
wveath ; and in Geometry, it is to draw a right 
line from one 
and thereby divide or cut it into two 


parts. 
SUT EN SE (s.) in d is a line drawn 
under an arch of a cir or a right line 
| drawn within a circle terminated at each cod 
in the citcum 
U'BTERFUGE (S. ) anexcule, pretence, eva* 
1 * 8 or hole to creep out at, or come 


Vs" ITERRANESD $ (Agthat lies below the 

- ſurface, or that is under the earth. 
SUBTILE or SU'BTLE (A. ) cunning, artful, 
„ ſharp, ready-witted; &c. alſo chi 


, "light, pure, warns ſeparated 


$UBTILIZA'TION( 2 ery amen. 


ing or changing a mi into a 
quor, or fine. ey 


- jeR, according to the value of hig Lands or SU'BTILIZE ( ) eee e 


$99 rw on <6 i ee | 


of a circle to another, 
unequal 


S8 UC 
ncht, fine, Ke. alſo to reſine upon, und uſe 
artful explanations, tricks, excuſes, &c. 
$U'BTLENESS: or SU'BTLETY (S.) cun- 
| ningnels, ſharpneſs, craft, &c. 
SUBTRA'CTION vide SUBSTRA'CTION 
$U'BTRAHEND (S.) that number or quan- 
tity that is, er is to be taken from, or out of 


another. 
SUBVE'RSION (S.) a deſtroying, overturningz 
or perverting, &c. ; | 
SUBVE'RT (V.) to overthrow, turn aſide, 
ruin, er Os &c, 
gUBVE'RTER (S.) a perverter, overthrower, 


deſtroyer, &c. 6 23 

SU'BURBS (S.) thoſe buildings, houſes, &c. 
that are adjacent to, but without the walls 
of a city. | 

SUCCEDA'NEUM (S.) any thing put or ap- 
pointed in the place, ſtead, or room of an- 

other, —_— in Phyfick. 
$SUCCEE'D (V.) to follow or come next; im- 
mediately, after, or in the room of ano- 
ther, alſo to thrive, proſper, fall out, or 
come to paſs. 

SUCCEE'DENT or SUCCEE'DING (A.) 
coming, or following after. | 

8UCCE'SS (S.) that event that follows from 
any buſineſs, action, or affair; alſo proſperi- 
ty, good-Juck, &c, 

SUCCE'SSFUL (A.) fortunate, lucky, proſpe- 
tous, that hits or happens well. | 

$SUCCE'SSION (S.) a proſperous or happy ter- 
mination of any bufineſs, or »fair ; alſo a re- 
gular or orderly procedure or ſeries of num- 
bers or things; aiſo the right of inheritance 
to an eſtate by blood, &c. in Aſtronomy, the 
order of the ſigns, vir. firſt Aries, next 
Taurus, then Gemini, Cc. 

SUCCE'SSIVE (A.) that goes ot follows in a 
regular order, 

8UCCE'SSOR (S.) one that follows or comes 
into the place, office, or eſtate of ancther. 

SUCCINCT (A.) brief, ſhort, compriſed in 3 
few pithy and ſignificant words. 

8U'CCOTH (.) a tent, or the city or place 
of tents, &c. in the Old Teflament, ſume- 
times ſignifies the place where the Iraelites 
firſt encamped when they came out of 
Egypt ; ſometimes the name of a city be- 
vond Fardan ; and ſometimes a- falſe deity 
worſhipped by the Babylonians, who were 
brought into Samaria by Shalmeneſer or Eſar- 
badgon king of Aria, which was called 
Succoth Benoth, that is, The Tents of the 
young Women, or places of proſtitution, where 
all young women, once in their lives, pro- 
ſtituted themſelves to ftrangers, in hogour 
their goddeſs Milytta or- Venus; thoſe tha 
were rich, preſented themſelves before the 
temple in covered chariots, attended by a 
great number of domeſticks, but thoſe: did 
not actually proftitute them ſelves, but only 
went and preſented themſelves at the temple 


$UD 
} out of ceremony f but thoſe of the ebtnmen 
having cron 


another ſmall ” Y . which, 
ſtrangers went and choſe they liked 
beſt, and throwing money into their laps, 
faid, I invoke the goddeſs Milyita for you 3 
| the women were not to refuſe the money, 

were it ever ſo ſmall a ſum, becauſe it was 
appointed to ſuch uſes as they called ſactyd; 
hor might they refuſe thoſe perſons that of- 
fered. who led them to ſome private place, 
from whence, after converſation, they might 


comfort, &c. 


[$U'CCOUR (8) all fort of help; affiltances 


relief, comfort, &c. 
SU*CCOUS (A.) juicy; full of Fquor, &c. as 
ripe grapes, 
SU'CCUBUS ($.) an imaginary being, or evil 
ſpirit, under the ſhape or form of a woman 
that is lain with by men. 
SU*CCULENT (A.) full of juice, moi(- 
ture, &c. | — 


or manner. 


SUCK. (V.) to draw in milk, air, liquor, &c4 


or otherwiſe, as plants, &c. do the nutritive 
juice, &c. 
SUCK. (S.) 4 cant name. for all ſorts of good 
and cheriſhing liquors, ſuch as wine, ale, &c. 
SU"CK ERS(S.)in Gardening, are young ſhoots 
proceeging from the roots of trees, off- ſets. 
SU'CKLE (V.) to nouriſh, or bring up yo 
ones by letting them, or giving them ſuck: 
SU'CKLING (S.) any young creature that 
ſucks, or a tender root or off · ſet of a plant, 
tree, &c. alſo the act of giving ſuck. 
SU'CKY. (A.) maudling, drunkith, inclined 
to be fuddled, haif-ſeas over, &c. 
gy nk ng (S:) a bagnio or ſweating> 
bouſe. 


SU"DATORY (A.) ſomething belonging to 


| , or T J &c. 


SU'DBURY (S.) in Suffolk, fituate upon the 
- Stour, which almoſt ſurrounds it, over which 
s is a fine bridge, in the road to Eſſex; this 
river, of late years, bas been made navi- 
gable. for barges and ſmall craft, as far a9 
Maningtree in Efſex, which is 4 great addi- 
tion to the convenience of trade and riches of 
this place z It has been a very antient town, 
and at this time confiſts of ſeveral ireets, 
in which. ares three pariſh-churches ; the 
buildings ate pretty good, but the ſtreets. be- 
ing unpav'd, makes them dirty in the winter 
ſeaſon ; king Edward II]. choſe this for one 
of the frrit rowns to ſettle the Flemings in, 
who introduced the manufacture of wooken 
.cioth in England; and theſe traders on 
| _—_ | 4 


| 


#1 


go home. 
SU”"CCOUR (V.) to help, aid, aſſiſt, lieve, 


SUCH (bart. ) like to this, or after this mode 


in or at the mouth, .az young children do, 


++ 


OD — 
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of (V)) to pioſecute at law z alſs to ſollicit, 
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© ure  cotiverfant in fach like employs Mill] SU'FFOCATE (v. j to fi oa 

" Avuriſh in it, though the chief works that} cr the 2 as 

© are now made here are ſay:, perpetunnas, |} SUFFOCA'TION (s.) a choaking, oaking, Aifing, 
Oc. it is A. Adee erned by a mayor, or i opping of the 8 

6 aAermen, 24 Capit (abr &e. ſends SU'TFOL LK (S.) is parted from fen by the 
P. members to parliament, and has a very} Ouſe and the Waveney, which run on the 
' Fm Fond weekly' on Monday z diſtant] northern parts; the Bach is parted from 
2 London 4s computed, and 54 mea 


pban (AJ vnerpekted, wnlooked the, 
haſty, quick, &c. 
$VDDENNESs (8 O haftineſs, quickneſs, tin] 


expetedne 
SUDORIFICKS (S.) medicines that cauſe, 
+ excite; promote, or provoke ſweat. 
SUDS (S.) water well impregnated with ſoap, 
"in order to waſh orclean linen or woollen 
_, cloth, Ke. 
To be in the ſuds, to be concerned in 4 
; quarrel, broil, or other troubleſome, unſuc- 
 cefoful, or Keigious affair. 


D . a place, office, 


VET. T (8) 2 hard, folid fat, contained 

kidneys, and other parts of 

3 oxen, which, Dd hea melted down, 

© purified, and freed from the ſkins, ker- 

- nels, Kc. is called tallow,” which is applied 

| do various uſes, and eſpecially to the making 
of. candles. 


8 to endure, e, 
alſo to bo allow, pete, bar with, © or * 


leave to, 
'FFERABLE (A.) that may be permitted, 
2 eee 


SUFFERANCE- (S:) permiſſion, allowance, 


leave N - IE 
SU'FFERER (s.) one that fuftains Joſs da- 
mage, or . Br $a undergoes pain or 


tef a 8 


SU FFET Es (S.) x; principal ma- 
- Eiftrates at Carthage after the death of queen 
Dido, when the monarchical government was 
7 changed into a "ſort of ariſtocracy, the ad- 


Eff 9 * and the German ccean 
parts ; the air is ſweet and 
8 and by the phyficians deemed ag 
good, if not better, than any other part of 
the Kingdom; the ſoil is rich and fruitful ; 
it is in form ſomewhat like a creſcent or 
half moon, and from the eaſtern point unto 
great Ouſe river in the weſt, is 45 miles long, 
[but the breadth is but about 20 miles, the 
whole circumference about 140 miles, and 
contains 22 hundreds in which are 29 market 
towns, 575 pariſhes, about 34,500 houſes, 
and 206,000 inhabitants, and 16 mem- 
bers to parliament. 
SU'FFRAGAN (S.) a term applied to a biſhop 
in reſpect to his archbiſhop, on whom he de- 
pends, and to whom appeals are made from 
the biſhop's officials. 

SU'FFRAGE (S.) a vote or ballot at an elec- 
tion 3 alſo a tion or allowance, | 
SUFFUMIGA'TION (S.) a' ſmoaking un- 
derneath or below a perſon, who being 
conveniently placed upon a cloſe-ſtool, &c, 

or NecoRtion of {vary 


— 
- 


garly called the pin and orb 

sd (S.) a ſweet conſiſtence extracted 
by bruifing, boiling, preſſing, ſtraining, &c. 

grow in the V- 

— Sc. and the Liquor n 


SUGGE'ST to prompt or put into one's 
mind; 2 ſpur, egg on or forward. 
SUGGE'STION IS. ) an inſinuation, prompt- 


_ miniftrition of Juſtice being inveſted in the 
bands of the. ſi — who had the power 

| Life and death t appeal over the whole 

- commonwealth 5 which office was for life, 

% rere that 

the fortunes, lives, and reputations of the 

| ubjefts were, in a manner, at their abſolute 

«of To correft-the inconveniencies that 

| nroſe from this, Hannibal got a law paſſed 

to have them elected yea 


"SUFFICE (V. — to ſatixfy or an- 


fwer the end propoſed, 
SUFFFCIENCY 'or SUFEFCIENTNESS 
S.) ability, capacity, ſtrength, power, &c, 
FIICIENT (A.) enough, .that ſatisfies the 
neceſſities, or that is able or capably of do- 


ing, or putting ts into a. perſon's mind 


SUTCIDE 4 th c of ndr b vie 
or murder upon one (elf. 

SUIT (S.) a conteſt or diſpute in law ; all 
a petition, defire, or requeſt ; alſo a compleat 
dreſs for man or woman, though ordinarily 
it means only coats, waiſtcoats, and breeehes 
— a 242 and a gown and petticoat for 3 


SUITABLE A ) proper sf, adviſcable, en. 
SUITOR R(S) 0 one wha petitions or defires 4 


favour of another, non waiting for 
redrels in a court of law 3 alſo a ſweet- 


beart, or wan that canru a woman i 
n 1 


.U"MMER-HOUSE (5.) 


">" 
Fa IU 
.. 
. (A) cob, Ni-natured, tubborn, | 
vun, 1 a 
5ULLENNESS. 8.) a diſpoſition that car» 
nes reſentment high, that refuſes to ſpeak, 

e. WW 

$U'LLIED (A.) dirted, tarniſhed, ſoiled, &c. 

$U'LLY (V.) to daub, tarniſh, ſoil, = 

urn (S.) brimſtone native and factiti- 
ous, a ſort of bitumen found in many places, 
the natural is gray iſh, the artificial is the na · 
tural purify d trom its groſs and earthy parts 
by melting, &c.and then made up into rolls; 

it is imagined by ſome to be vitriol naturally 
ſoblimed in the earth ; among the Chymifts, 

| all oily, refinous, and fat ſubſtances, he- 
ther of vegetables or animals, come alſo un- 
der the denomination of ſu/pbur, 

SULPHU”REOUS (A.) full of, or belonging to 
ſulphur. | 

wire (S.) an Arabict word fignifying 
king, lord, os ruler, and is uſed ſometimes 
for the. great Turk or grand ſeignior; ſome- 
times the word ſoudan or ſoldan is alſo uſed 
for the ſame purpoſe ; but when it is e 
to an inferior lord or gover nor, it has always 
ſome other epithet annexed to it to diſtinguiſh 

| 2 ſheriff to the prince of Mo- 
cha, Wc. | 

SULTANA or SU'LTANESS (S.) the wife 

or conſort. of the grand-ſeipnior ; alſo a large 
Turkiſh (hip or veſlel of war. 

$ULTANE (S.) a confeQtian compoſed of 
 evgs, ſugar, and fine flour. 

SULTRY (A.) cloſe, hot, ſtifling, as very 
or exceſſive hot weather, wherein no or very 
little air is ſtirring, | 

SUM (S.) the total or amount of two or 
more ſums or quantities collected into one; 
alſo any large parcel of money; alſo the ſub- 

. Rance, principal heads, or arguments in a 
treatiſe, ſpeech, &c. « 

30 Mach (8.) a rank-ſmelling Grub that 

beats a black berry, uſed by curriers to flain 
their leather. 

SU'"MMARY (S.) a ſhort or conciſe collection, 

3 or ſumming up of a matter or 

ng. "7 
SUMMARY (A.) brief, hort, conciſe, | 
SU'MMER Gs) . of time or ſeaſon 

of the year that the days are longeſt and hot- 
. . teſt, and conſequently the fruits, plants, &c. 
brought to ripeneſs fit fog lay ing up in ſtore; 


Wh 


| 


„ 


the Architecks, it is fl large fone, | 


or the firſt that is laid over columns or pili« | 
| Rers in the beginning, to make a croſs vault ; 
alſo a large beam or piece of timber ſuppor- 
ted by two others to make the ligtel of a door 
or window, AO HE 
a ſmall room built | 
_ . in a gardWto retire in to reſt, or refreſh in 
from the heat of the ſummer weather; 
ſometimes built upon the ground, and ſome- 
_ kimes elevated for the advantage of view- | 
vg the neighbouring cpuntry, or efher | 
| 


iy. Z UN 


projets, or objects that. may come v 


W. 
SUMMER TREE (85) in Carpentery, is a © 


large beam or log of timber into 1 
great number of mortiſes are cut to receive 
the ends of the joiſts, ' enk 
SUMMIT (S.) che top or higheſt point of a 
hill, ſpire, &c. | 
SUMMON (V.) to call or cite a pris. th 
appear and anſwer before a judge, & e. 
to require the ſurrendery of a place or town 
beſieged. | 
SU"MMONER (S.) an officer who carries out 
writs to call or ſummon people to appeat in 
court, eſpecially to anſwer in eccleſiaſtical 
matters; an apparitor. ” C 
SU"MMONS (S.) writ by which perſons have 
notice to come to a certain place at a certaia 
time, to do a certain work, & : 
SU'MMUM BO'NUM (S.) the chief happf- 
neſs or principal benefit, good, conſideration, 
or thing ſought for, or after, which various 
ſefts os parties have put or phced in various 
things, and which has employed the wits 
and - pens of the moſt refined philoſophers 
for many ages without being able to ſettle the 


point. 
SU'MPTER HORSE (S.) one loaden with 
neceſſaries for a Journey 


SU'MPTUARY (A.) E belonging to 


expences. a 
SU'MPTUARY LAWS (S.) certain laws 
made to reſtrain or prohibit exceſs in appa- 
rel, diet, &c. which were repealed here in 
England, 1 James J. | 
PTUOUS (A.) grand, magnificent, ri 
ſtately, — be ; 9 
SU"MPTUOUSNESS or SUMPTUO'SITY 
(S.) magnificence, grandeur, ftatelineſs, coſt- 
lineſs, &c. | 
SUN (S.) that great luminary that God created 
at beginning, to prefide over the day, 
and which, from the viſible effefts of its 
utility to mankind, ever fince idolatry has 
been Known in the world, has been the ſub- 
ject of adoratian. The Phænicians and I, 
raelites, when they fell from the worſhip of 
the true God, worſNipped it under the name 
of Baal, the Moabites of Chemoſh, and the 
Ammonites of Moloch, and of the hoſt of 
heaven, and ſometimes joined him along 
"with Aflarte, or the moon, offering up their 
religious adorations upon high places, in groves 
and the tops of houſes. The facred authors, 
at the ſame time that they caution'vs 'againſd 
the idolatrous worthip of the ſur, draw the 
greateſt part of their nobleſt fimilitudes from 
it, Many of the ancients did not believe 
that the ſun went round about the earth, 
or that the earth turned about its own axis, 
and ſo made the alternate ſucceſſion of 
and night, but imagined that when the 
came to its ſetting, it returned to the ph 


of its rifing, by ſome unknown way: But 
obſervations and diſcoveries of 


the agcuualy 
* 


Sb 
fince the invention of teleſcopes, 
years, ! 

2 a clearer light into theſe matters. 
.T un, when it way ex- 
- A rd y, as ſitting upon a lion 
_ with rays of light upon his head, and a bun- 
Ue of ripe ears of corn in his hand; and 


_ ſometimes by a young man neatly trimmed 
or 24, Cn half naked in g up 


, well-fitted. " 
URNT (A.) ſuch wn; whoſe ſkin 
. ia ſcorch'd or made very —_y the heat 
of the ſun, as ſeamen, harveſt folks, &. 
S&U'NDAY (S.) originally was that day 
which divine adoration was paid to the ſun; 
but; as it is now, among the Chriſtians, it is 
called the Lord's day, upon account of our 


Saviour 's riſing from the dead on that day, | 


which, according to the Fewiſs account, was 
the next day after the ſabbath z this, from 
te beginning, has been greatly reverenced 
by the Chriftians, and. therefore the apoſtles 
_ transferred that religious reſt that was ob- 
ſerved by the Jetut on the ſabbgth to this 
day, upon which account it is allo called the 
abbath day, and by the antient fathers of 


_ , thechurch, it is eftremed to be that day on 


which the world roſe out of chaos into 


: form, &c. 0 
SUNDER (V.) to part, ſeparate, divide, or 
2 nne one 
, which were cloſe together. 
SU'NDERLAND (S.) in Durbam, a ſea-port, 
and market town, populous and well 
built, and though the river is but ſmall, yet 
it carries on a great trade in coals ; at high 
Water, it is a peninſula almoſt ſurrounded. by 
© the ſea ; the market is weekly on Friday; 
- diſtant from Londen 200 computed, and 264 
meaſured miles. 


 SU'NDRY (A.) various, many, different, &c. 


.SU'NFLOWER (S.) a plant, the ſtalk whereof 
grows up high, and bears e 
and radiated flower of a yellow colour. 

SU'NNIS (S.) che dame of a ſect among the 

Mabometans, who are oppoſites to the Schiait, 
or. Per ian Mabometant. Theſe maintain, that 
the lawful ſucceſſor of Mabomet, was Abu- 
beker, to whom ſycceeded Omar, to him 

. Oſman, and laft of all Mortus Ali, who was 
and ſon-in-law to Mabomet. They 


” affirm, that Oſman was ſecretary toMabomer, 


4 ey 2 
- 


* 


and a perſon of great capacity, that the three 
others were not only perſons of extraordinary 


ing, but likewiſe great ſoldiers 
nnd that 1 0 
by 


ſpread Mabomet᷑ a doctrine more 
the ſword than by reaſoni and 


they chuſe rather to 


ire of the great Mogul, 
4 ſect of the Sunnis, and the Per- 
fians, &c. thoſe of Schiais. 


J 


"SUP (S.) a {mall quantity of beer, wine, &c. 


* * 


| 


* 
— 


? # S U P 

SUP (V.) to taſte of drink a ſmall quantity of 
Hquor at a time; alſo to eat the laſt 27 

. 

A.) · 

8 

A ND (V.) to be ſu 
do or have more than is enough, &e, ” 

SUPERABU'"NDANCE (S.) great plenty 
ſuperfluity, or exceſs. | E 

SUPERABU'NDANT (A.) overflowing, ex- 
cefſive, more than enough, &c. 

SUPERA'DD (V.) to add over and above, 
or more than was agreed for, to give an en- 
couragernent or advantage more than waz 
contracted for. 

SUPERA”NNUATE (V.) to efteem, reckon, 
br admit 4 perſon into the number of thoſe 
whoſe age entitles them to be eaſed in ſome 
ſervice, &c. upon account of their great age, 
and natural (at leaſt ſuppoſed ) inability, 
and as a reward and encouragement to the 
younger officers to diſcharge their duty faith. 
tully, and that they may partake of the ſime 
favour and indulgence, &c, when grown old, 

SUPERA'NNUATED (A.) worn out with 
age, grown incapable of hard labour, or great 
fatigue, &c. 

SUPE'RB (A.) proud, haughty, arrogant, 
lofty, imperious, &c. | 

SUPER-CA*'RGO (S.) one appointed to over- 
ſee the goods or cargo in a ſhip, and that 
they be well towed or looked after, and diſ- 
poſed of to the beſt advantage. 

SUPER-CELE'STIAL (A.) above or beyond 
the viſible or material heavens, or heaven) 
bodies. 

SUPER-CHARGED (A.) in Heraldry, i 
when one figure is charged, put, or born 
upon another, 

SUPERCTLIOUS (A.) affected, Riff, haugh- 
ty, proud, lofty in behaviour or carriage; 
alſo of a ſour, dilpleaſed, or ill-natured coun · 
tenance. 

SUPERCILIOUSNESS(S.) affectedneſi, ſtiff- 
neſs, or haughtineſs of carriage or behaviour ; 
alſo auſterity, ſtrictneſa, ſourveſs, &c. 

SUPER-E'MINENCE (S.) ſome extracrdi- 
nary excellence, or authority above, over, ot 
beyond another. 

SUPER-E'MINENT (A.) having fore rue, 
valuable, or extraordinary qualifications, powe! 
or authority above others, 

SUPERE'ROGATE (V.) to do or give more 


than br required. 
SUPERFROGA'TION (S.) the kt of din 


more than is required, | 
SUPER-E'XCELLENCY or SUPER-EX- 
CELLENTNESS (S.) exceeding, extraordi- 
nary, or very uncommon excellence, &c. 
SUPER-FETA'TION (8.) a conceiving a fe- 
cond time while the firſt is yet in being, 6 
that two or mote creatures in the wm 
of different ages at one time, &c. alſo a mul- 
_ plying, writing or bring * 


* 
* 


+ 


F * 


SUP 
ny amp > Ye em nah 


WPERET CAL (A) 1 1 4 
thiog lightly or lightly-ftedied ; alſo the 
out-fide, or uppermoſt + part of any ching; a 
(mall Res or hurt; a 2 
things, 

sur r CIEs (S.) — ſurface, or out- 
ſide of any thing; and in Geomerry, is the 
firſt and degree of magnitude, 

and breadth or extenhon two ways, 
without any conſideration of, or regard to 
the third, or thickneſs. 

SUPERFI'NE (A.) exceeding good, fine, thin, 
valuable, &c. 


SUPERFLUI TYorSUPE'RFLUOUSNESS 
(S.) er more than enough, ex- 


ceſs, 
cUPE'RFLUOUS (A.) altogether needleſs, 


| 


or unneceſſary, quite beyond uſe or con- 


yenience 

PER-INDU'CE (V. ) ro bring i in, or con- 
FG a perſon of the reaſonableneſs, &c. of 

2 propoſition, or why he ſhould comply with, 

and encourage” a thing, by - abundance of 


different demonſtra tions, when ouẽ e was ſuf-| 


ficient. 

SUPER-JNTE'ND (V.) to have the govern 
ment, overſeeing, orvegalacing any buſineſs 
or affair. 

SUPER-INTE/'NDANT (S.) the command- 
ing, or principal officer, that has the re- 
gulation, management, or yoverning any 
affair, or buſineſs of moment; among the 
Lutherans, he is much the ſame with our 
| biſhop, only his power is ſomewhat more re-) 


firained. 


sur 

 SUPERNUMERARY (S.) a perſon ina pub- 
lick office or buſineſs, that is occaſionally. 
employed, when the "bukineſs requires more. 
hands than the ſettled officers can diſpatch. . 

SUPERPURGA'TION (S.) an exceflive or 
over-violent purging too ſtrong, or too 
large a doſe of phy fick. 

SUPERSCRIBE (V.) to write over, upon, 
or on the out-fide of a letter, deed, , &c. to 
direct it where, and to whom it is to go. 

SUPERSCRIP'TION (S.) a deſcription or 
writing on the out-ſide of any thing, as a 
letter, deed, &c. 

SUPERSE'DE (V:) to omit, put off, coun- 
termand, or in law, &c. 
SUPERSTI'TION (S.) a paying a religioue 
veneration ; grounded upon fear, to that 
which a man is no wa — 
by God or the mn light of unbiafſed: 


of birds, &c. a being over-aice and 
_— in religious matters. £ 
SUPERSTYTIOUS- (A.) addifted to fear, or 
believe fooliſh and nonſenſical matters, pre- 
tended to be religious, ſuch as miracles to be 
wrought by the relicks of pretended faints,; 
c. alſo over and above obſervant of . 


monies, &c, in religion. | 
SUPERSTRU'CT — — e 
upon ſomething — * 
SUPERSTRU'CTU * any thing caſed, 
or built upon another. 
SUPERVENE (V.) io come unlooked for or 
upon a ſudden; &c. 
SUPERVE'NTION (S.) a A or 


SUPER- INTE'NDENCY (8:) the FLEE: 
„care, power, &c, of a ſuperin- 
tendant. 
SUPERIOR (A.) greater, more 
learned, ſkihul, &c. than another. 


, 


SUPERIO'RITY i) power, preheminenee, | 


coming at unawares, or on a ſudden, 
SUPERVISE (V.) tooverlook, overſee, di- 
rect, correct, or amend. 

1 ry 


SUPERVISOR (S.) an- uri, 
director, corrector, &c. 

SUPINE (A.) idle, — indalent, negli- 

gent, &c. 


dignity, authority, knowledge, Rrength, &c. |SU"PINENESS (S.) negligence, careleſſneſs, 


over or above others. 

SUPERIORS (s.) governors, fathers, ma- 
giſtrates, „ Ke. in Printing, ſmall 
letters or figures ſet over a word, &c. to 


En Woot; &c. in A, che 
* piter, and 

PE'RL tarive LY, = a ar in the 

greateſt or higheſt degree, either of goodneſs 


or badneſs, &. 

SUPER LA TIVENESS (8.) the fate or con- 
dition of any thing in its greateſt or higheſt 
degree of goodneſs or badue is, 

UPERNATA'TION (8.) x floating or ſwim- 
— at the top, or upon the ſurface ＋ {blk 

which is the natural property all 
bodies lighter than the fluid. 

SUPERNATURAI. (A.) out of, or above 
— regular, or common cou ſe of 

nature. 

SUPERNA'TURALNESS (s.) the quality 
or condition of any thing out of, or beyond, 
wr above the common courſe of gawre | 


idlenels, indolence, &c. ö 

SU'PPER (S.) the laſt meal of the day, or 
that eat in the evening, which among the 

| Ancients was the moſt conſiderable, and that 

|  Whereat they entertained company, the ba- 
ſineſs of the day being over. 

SU PPERLESS (A.) having no ſupper. 

SUPPLA'NT (V.) to get out of the way, or 
into the place, inheritance, &c. of mother 
to beguile, deceive, or undermine. 

SU'PPLE (v.) to render or make foft, pliant, 
limber, r ec. 


SU'PPLEMENT (S.) an addition, — 


ment, or increafing of a thing by putting 
what is wanting to it. k 
SU'PPLIANT (S.) one that prays, defires, 


begs any * ig 20 dow ble” or ſabmilive 
5 SUPPLICA'TION 


WPA Hig SUR 


 $UPPLICA'TION (80) an SU'PPURATIVE (A.) of a ripening quali 1 
(humble prayer, deſire, or Ws alſo a; albaxe. or drawing nature, that tends tothe bringio: Fed 
lis ions ſolemnity among the Romans, decreed | ſores, Se. to a running, a 
. by tbe ſenate, in honour of a general - that SUPPUTATION 6.) computation, reckon. 
had gained a conſiderable victory, upon which | only up, valuing, &c. 
occaſion the ſenate ordered — be [SUP TE iv.) the ſame with. compute, : 
ſet open, and à publick thankſgiving to be] reckon, or caſt up, valuing, c. SU'RL 
made for the ſucceſs of the general or em- | SUPRALAPSA'RIAN (S.) one who holds ch 
peror; at this ceremony L that God, by an irreverfible, eternal decree, SURM 
pompous proceſſion, the ſenate walki - bas reſolved to ſave ſome part of manking, 
. ee the temples of their deiti and to damn others, without regard to the — 
here they both ſacrificed and made an — good or evil of their 2 ions. 
tertainment z the whole city bore a part inf SUPRAMUNDANE (A.) above or beyond WRM 
- the ſolemnity, returning thanks for the vic- | the world, ſpiritual, divine, &c. £1 
tory; at firſt theſe feaſts laked but a day or SUPREA'M or SUPRE'ME (A.) highe, DI 
two at moſt, but io proceſs of time they |. chiefeſt, grrateſt, of moſt authority, &c. SU'RN 
were upon extraordinary SUPREMACY (S.) power, right of govern- 
ſo as to continue for 50 days together, ing, ſovereignty 5 but principally applied to — 
SUPPLIES. (s.) in an Army, is bringiog freſh 2 in eccleſiaſtical mat- * 
men to make up the companies that are ters here among us. the dj 
. or deſtroyed by fickneſs. or bat - SURCEA'SE (V.] to give over, leave off, diſ- they - 
continue, &c+. 
SUPPLY” (V.) to make good deficiencies, to | SURCHARGE (v.) to Jay wo great a load, — 
give ur add that which was wanting. or burden, on a perſon. — 
SUPPLY” ($.) | aid, dhe, afliſtance, help, | SU'RCINGLE (s.) the'faſh or girdle where. 2 
: comfort, ſupport, c. | with clerzymen tie their gowns, &c. alſoa hls 
SUPPO'RT-(V;):to hold up, protet, aus, ; horſe-girth. ne. + 
- aft, relieve, &c. SURD (A.) deaf; alſo dead, or without mo- — Y 
5 SUPPORT (S.) a leaniog-ack, or prop tol tion, or reaſon ; in Arithmerich, it is ſuch a — 
keep any thing from falling; alſo a protec - number that an erat root cannot be eri. . Fe. u 
tion, 2 maintenance, comfort, or te- <doutofit,+ which 
lief, S. SURE (A.) ſafe, 3 careſul, ſecure, &c. * 
SUPFO'RTABLE tA. )-that may be under- - allo trufly, honeſt, faithful, _ 
gone, | borne, endured, ſuffered,” &cy | | ,  |SU'RENESS (S.) the condition of any thing | 
SUPPO'RTERS (S.) vpholders;; ſuſtainers, that is certain, poſitive, or abſolule. . 
. in Heraldry, it mee ns thoſe erea 6 (S.) a being obliged with, or — 
n , of e for ano | 
\ | WATT. (8. ſafety, ſecurity ; alſo the ; 
SUPPO'SEABLENES3 (S.) the probability or] being obligated to, or bound for another. v e 
- , "eapabilliy of being ſuppoſed. SURFACE (S.) the external part or out · ſde t 4 
SUPPO'SAL (S.) an unagination, ueſing, or] of any thing; and with the Geometriciane, lien 
taking a thing for granted. relates tothe figure of any thing delineated on wa 
2 . to imagine, thinks, or take ' a plane, where thoſe that are bounded by Pau ny 
22 ja. 4 right lines are called plane ſurfaces ; and thaſe but upc 
30 8172 ON (S.) an imagination,a taking | that are bounded by curve. lines, whether —— 
a thing as . in order to reaſon concave or convex, are called reden Jordſhip 
or from it, arne, | and is the fame with perficies, or length and ſick ih 
6 - allegation. breadth, coofidered without thickne(s. . 
_ - SUPPOSI'TIOUS (A.) imagined, dn, SW. AF EIT (8) an over-charging, cloying, or * 
| ſuppoſed ; one thing ſubſtituted, er put in the] filling too. much, 1 
root of another ; falſe, counterſeit, &c, SU'RFEIT (V.) to cloy, over-charge,, or fill of lands 
SUPPO'SITORY (.) a medicine put up the too much, . eſpecially, with eating and drink - Fen 
fundament to Jooſen the belly; ter, c.] ing, and thereby y frequently occafioning, pim- ing 1. 
_ SUPPRE'SS- (V.) to awe, — under, put ples, r ſon of 7 
don, * puniſh, ſtop, take a-| ſkin of of the face, &c. Sen afre 
SURGETS.) a 10 „ roll, wave, or bil- ſen, &, 
0 2 W a ſtoppige, hindrance, low of the ſea, &c. ſuch as heat pe SURPA'S 
þ owner 3 ry. cod on the ſhore, a ſhip, &c. excell, | 
corrupted matter like a fore SU'RGEON office, & 
 SUPPURA'TION ($:) a * my, and p $U'RPLU 
. -- & boil, &c. to a head, fo —_ — tity that 
matter may run off, and ul hers fe in, SU'RGERY (8): the art and 3 n 
; - #7 by what he ſpoon call pos. 1 2 ws xe. . rs GURPRI's 


s Us 


anatomy z alſo the roorg or place where a fur- 

gon performs his operations, makes his oint- 

ments, &. | 
SU RLINESS (S.) crofſnefs, moroſenefs, chur- 
 lichneſs, &e. | 
8U'RLY (A.) croſs, moroſe, ill-natured, 


SURMIT'SE ( 
ſuppoſition, 

SURMISE (V.) to imagine, ſuppoſe, think, 
or conceĩve. | 

SURMOU'NT (V.)to dyercome, maſter, con- 
quer, ſubdue, Ac. aiſo to excell, or do better 
than another. 

SU'RNAME ($:) that which is added to the 
proper or perſonal name, to diſtinguiſh per- 
ſons and families by, &c. but the choice and 
uſe of them hath been various, according to 
the different cuſtom of nations; in Eg] 


SUR 
or obmiĩng upon a perſon or place at unawares 
or ſuddenly ; amazement, aftoniſhment, 

I'SE or SURPRIZE (V.) to tike 
- unprepared or off a perion's guard, or como 
upon at unawares, &c. 
SURPRIZING (A.) wonderful, firange, ad- 
mirable, Ke. 7 5 
SURRE'NDER (V.) to yield, give up, ſub- 
mit to, deliver to „ . i” 
SURRE'NDER or SURRE'NDRY (S.) an 
» fe» 


| 


[ 


. "actual yielding or giving up to 

SURREPTITIOUS (A) ftolen, private 
cret; or any thing done privately, 
ly, or by ſtealth. | 

SU'RREY (S.) is parted from Bucks ö 
and Middleſe on the north by the Tbames; 
the caſt ſide is bounded by Kent, and the 
fouth by S#ſſex and Hampſhire, and the weſt 
by Hampſhire and Bersſbire; it is fquariſh in 


they were uſed before the conqueſt, and 
before they were uſed in Scotland, whither the 
Engliþ carried that enſtom; for when Mar- 
garet, queen to Malcolm Canmor, king o 
Scots, with her brother Edgar Atheling 
into Scotland from William the Conqueror , 
many of the Exgliſb who came with them, 
and got lands in Scotland, had their proper 
furnames, ſuch as Moabray, Level, Liſle, 


Fc. uſing the particle de, or of, before them, 


| 


which makes it | probable took them 
from the lands they or their anceftors poſſeſſedj 
at this time there were no ſarnames in Scot- 
land, though about the year 800, the great 
men began to call their lands by their own 
names, but the ordinary diſtinctions were 
perſonal, and did not deſcend to ſucceeding 
generations, but either the name of the fa · 
ther, as Jahn the ſon of William, c. 7 
the name of the office, as Stuart, Cc. 

accidental notes from complexion, ſtature, &c. 
as Black, White, Long, Short, Sc. os the 
name of their trade, as Taylor, Weaver; & 
but upon'the”£ng/ifb coming to refide among 
them, as above, thoſe poſſeſſed of baronies, 
Jordſhips, &c, began to take their furnames 
from their lands, as Patrick: of Dunbar, 
James of Deaglasr, Fobn of Gordon, Cc. 

it was Jong before theſe ſur na mes de ſcend- 
ad to their children; others, though inheritors 
of lands, took for ſurname ſome eminent per- 
ſon of their anceſtors ; the highlanders add- 
ing Mac before it, as Macdonald, i. e. the 
ſon of Donald; and the lowlanders adding 
Son 2 it, as Donaldſon, Robertſon, Steven- 


, C, 
SURPA'SS (V.) to extend, go beyond, ovtdo, 
_excell, Ke. t 
SU'RPLICE (S.) a long, fine, linen garment, 
worn by a prieſt when, he performs the holy 
„ &c; 
SU'RPLUS or SU'RPLUSAGE (s.) aquan- 


tity that is more than enouyb, or over and 
above what is ſpecified or required. 


its form, and from Redriff, or Rotherbith in 
the eaſt, to Trenſbam in the weſt; is 34 
miles, and from Awfold ſouthward, to the 
Thames northward, about 22 miles; in cir- 
cumference- 112 miles z the wholſomenels 
and pleaſantneſs of the air cauſed many for - 
mer kings to erect palaces in it, and yet at 
and about Bag ſbot- Heath and Windſor- Fare 
is a vaſt tract of ground extremely barren of 
all the neceſſa ries of life, except game, tho 
ot her parts of the country, eſpecially Homeſ- 
dale, are very fruitful; it is divided into 14 
hundreds, in which ate 9 market-rowns, 140 
pariſhes, and about 34, 300 houſes z it te- 
turns 14 members to parliament. 2 
SU'RROGATE ($4) a deputy, or perſan ap- 
pointed to act for another, eſgetially in behalf 
of a biſhop in the eccleſiaſtical courts, 
SURROUND (V.) to encompaſs, to g 
round, to tie or bind round, &c. 
SURSOLID (S.) the old term for the fi ſt 
power in algebraick calculations. 148 
SURVEY*( V. ) tv over-look, or carefully 


- 


| exainine ; alſo to meaſure or plot land, there- 


by to know the quantity, ſhape and fi 

ot the country, an ettate, &. 
SU'RVEY- (S.) a general review of a thing 3 

alſo the actual menſutation of lands, &c. 
SURVEVY ER or SURVEY'OR (S.) one ap- 
pointed to ſee that work is well performed, or 
ſiores proper for the uſe they are to be applied 
to, Ke. alſo one who meaſures and plots 


la , - . * dc ( 
SURVEY'ORSHIP (S.) the buſineſs or office 

of one that has the over- coking or directing 
_ ofa building, providing ſtores, &c, + , 
SURVIVE (V.) toout-live another perſon. 
SURVI'VOR (S.) one who lives longer than 


another. 2s <a 6 
SURVI'VORSHIP -(5:) the fate, condition, 
or quality of one that out- lives another, and 


is thereby enabled to act alone, or enjoy 
ſumething akier che deceaſe of one or mote 


perions. 2 
* SUSCE'PFIBLE 


5 K 


SURPRI'SAL e SURPRYLE (S,) » wking 


88s 
SUSCE'PTIBLE (A0) st, + ado — 
"Moone 7 rat is or put to 
NN t is of » quick appre- 


— TION (S.) anenlivening, quicken- 
ing, raiſing up, &c. 
SUSPE/CT 60. bee n UT a piade op 
ſon or thi to miſtruſt or fear. 
SUSPE'CT 0 J jealous, W 
that thinks ill of another. 


ready, or 


SUSPE'NCE;SUSPENSE,or SUSPE'NSION | 


(S.) doubt, uncertainty, diſſatisfaction, &c. 
-alfo's delay, put off, or ſtop; alſo an etcle- 
fiaſtical cenſure, or the leſſer excommuniea- 
tion inflicted upon a Clergy for ſome. fault 
&\ committed. l 
8USPE'ND (V.) to ſtop, delay," diſcontinue, 
o or remain a time hefore one gives one's judg- 


ment or opinion; alſo to torbid or hinder a 
--* perſon's en an office Fun for 8 


- time, 
| SUSPENSION. Ges forbearing, diſcontinu- 


2 


oneꝰs ſelf or another, from doing a bu- 


© "Kineſs, or executing an office, as when a cler- 


27 


hath committed ſome great fault, it 

An fort — — whereby he is 
veſtrained from performing his miniſterial |: 
w — and ſometimes from receiving the 


fits of it, &e. wot: it means a for- 
ing all acts of hoftility for a time; and i 

which che 
— &c is hung, is called the point of ſuſ- 


4 | is Mechanitks, that point upon 


2 
"truſs or baggage 3 alſo a rope, &c. ſo hung 


ii a bed, that a perſon confined by a broken 
| 


leg, &c- may eaſe or raiſe himſelf, &c. 
GUO (S.) miſtruſt, jealouſy, fear, diſ- 


-@veeroious (A.) miſtruftfol, jealous, r- 


ful; alſo any thing that carries warks of 


y guile, or inability, &c. 
SUSSEX ($.) isa maritime country, that has 


the Britiſþ ſeas on the ſouth, Surrey and 
Kent on the north, and Hampſbire on the 


"weſt ; its form i long and narrow, and is. 


from Weſftbarting in the weſt, to Kent-Ditch, 
gen i the moto 64 miles, 
and but about 20 miles oyer-in the broadeſt 
Yves bo ot root ren op 160 miles; 


indering, or keeping back for a time, 


SPE'NSORY (s.) in Surgery, -is a ſort of 


| 


4. 


| - ſon of their 8 


| 
| 
: 
| 


is divided into fix rapes, and theſe into 65 
| Hundreds, containing 312 pariſhes, - 26 mar- 
| ket-towns, 21,540 houſes, about 129,000 
inhabitants, and ſendv20 members to prlia 
ment z the air, in general, is good, though 

 _ clouded with miſts and fogs in thoſe parts 
- next the ſea, which are prodigiouſly fruitful 
in fiſh and ſea-fowl, though very ſparing of 

- good harbours for ſhipping, which of courſe} 
renders their trade but little and uncertain ; 
theſoilis very rich, and yields abundance of 
all things neceſſary, but good roads for tra-- 
vellers, which in the winter-time, when 
che waters lie very deep inthem, a 


* 


SWA 


* 


—— 
almoſt impaſſable 3 in 


; next to — y—ogp are abundance. of 


© manner of uſes, eſpecially for building of 
+ hips; the other parts abound with corn, 
paſturage, &c, 

SUSTATN (V.) to upheld, i 3 bear, or 
to 


SUITAIN ABLE (A.) that! may be ſup- 
ported, maintained, upheld, undergone, or 
borne, "&c. 

| [SU'STENANCE(8. )aaintenane, ſabfiltence, 
food, &c. . 
SU"TABLE or SUITABLE ( A.) proper, fit, 
convenient, 5 uft, agreeable, &c. 

SUTE or SUIT (V.) to fit, be convenient * 
or agree with. 

SU'T'TLER (S.) one who ſells neceſſaries, ſuch 
38 ale, bread, brandy, &c. to ſoldiers in a 


| 


camp or garriſon. 
SUTTLE WEIGHT Bye the pure or nett 
— «wk of — — en, without the 


SU'TURE (S) a Em cir ſtitch, or the mark, 
made by drawing the lips of a wound toge- 
needle and fills 5 alſo the joining 
the full, where one part ſhuts 
other with teeth like a ſlaw, Kc. 
which the ſhells of bikes 
make one to another. 
SWA'BBER (S.) in a large Ship, is one whole 
buſineſs is to take care chat the decks ar 
kept clean. 
SWA'DDLE (V.) to wrap np, or ſwathe i 
clouts, bands, blankets, &c. -as nurſes do 
young infants. 
SW A*'FFHAN, SWA'THAM, or SWA'. 
SHAM (S.) in Norfolk, a large, well-built 
town, ſeated on a hill, throughly inhabited 
by ſhop-keepers, who have . z iu 


market is weekly, very well ſupplied with 
— — on Satur- 
day 3 diſtant from Z 77 + Fm and 
94 meaſured miles. 


SWAG. (V.) to bear down, to hang on one 
fide more than another, &c 

SWA GOGER (V.) to — hector, bulh, 
vaunt, huff, &c, 

S$WA'GGERER (S.) a hector, bully, a vin 
boaſter, or bragger, &c. 

SWAIN (S.) a countryman, a ſhepherd, nest - 
herd, goat-berd, &. 

SWA'LING or SWEALING GS.) melting o« 
waſting away — like a cands 


| 


<4 


blown with the wind, 
Ion 


* 


- ſight very quick, it appears in ſpring and 


SW A 
&WA'LLOW (s.) mouruful or plaintive bird, 


and a bird of pa ge; of x black colour, with 
of dar 


her belly; its flight is very unequal, and its 


ſummer, and is gone in autumn ; it is ſup- 
poſed to croſs the ſeas, and go into warmer 
climates, where it hides itſelf in holes of the 
earth, or in marſhes, or under the water, 
where ſometimes great lumps or numbers of 
them' have” been fiſhed up, fixed to one ano- 
ther, by the claws and beaks, which when 
| laid in a warm place move and recover, tho” 
they before ſeemed to be dead; the ſevallow 
is good for nothing alive, and cannot be kepr 
either in a cage or an aviary 5 the is faid to 
breed twice a year, in each climate or place 
where ſhe reſi des, once; their chief food is 
flies and other inſets, which they catch as 
they fly ; they commonly build their neſts in 
chimnies, or other unfrequented and warm 
parts of houſes, and yeorly return to the ſame 
place ; there are various ſorts of them, ſome 
called martins, that build in the windows of 
churches and houſes, theſe are whiter on the 
belly, and the fleſh not ſo rank 53 the river- 
ſroallaww makes its neſt in the holes of the 
banks or rivers, c. by ſome called the great 
ſwallrto or martin, by others, the eglet; the 
aſhes of the ſevallow's fleſh burnt, is ſaid to 
be good againſt all infirmities of the eyes, and 
the dung of it the greateſt enemy to fight in 
nature. | 
SWA'LLOW (V.) to take or let down the 
throat into the ſtomach, food, drink, &c. 
alſo to comply with, or approve of what an 
honeſt or generous mind cannot ſubmit to, 
SWAMP or SWOMP (S.) a marthy field, or 
boggy ground, ſuch as is not fit to travel 
in, &c. | | 
SWAN (S.) a large, noble, fine water fowl, | 
kept more fot ornatnent than uſe, the fleſh 
being very coarſe, and ſcarcely eatable z alſo 
- order of knighthood in the dutchy of 
leves, 
SWA'NKING (A.) uncommonly large, tall, 
luſty, big, &c. 
SWA'N-SKIN (S.) a fuper-fine thick fort of 
flannel, of a very white colour, &c. 
SWA'NZEY (S.) in Glamorganſhire, is 2 ſea- 


port, that is very conſiderable tor trade, have- |- 
tal to grant numbers of people; it firſt broke 


ing an exceeding good harbour for abundance 
of ſhipping, by mezns whereof you may ſee an 

ndred ſhips at à time come in for coal and 
culm, having ſeveral very large and gooc 
coal-works in and near it, which is exported 
to all the ports in Somer ſetſbire, Devonſhire, 
and Corweall, and alſo a great many to Fe- 
land, which greatly enriches not -only this 
town, but all the country round about it ; 
it ſtands on the river Twye, or Taw ; it is 
an ancient, large, clean, well-built, port- 
reeve town, belonging to the duke of Beau. 
fort 3 it has weekly two large markets, viz. 


brown, or dirty black under 


8 E . 
|: well furniſhed with all manner of neceſſatice, 
and whither moſt of the neighbouring towns 
and villages come for ſupplies of all neceſſarics 
they want; diſtant from London 156 com- 
puted, and 202 meafured miles. | 
SWAP or SWOP (V.) to barter or exchange 
one thing or commodity for another, &c. 
SWARD or SWERD (S.) the green turf or 
verdure that naturally covers the fields, 
heaths, moors, &. alſd the rind or ſkin of 


SWARM (V.) to breed, or be in great num- 
bers, as bees, fleas, maggots, &c. in bot 
weather, 
SWARM (S.) a great number or multitude of 
any fort of creatures or inſets, a mob or 
crowd of fe. b 
SWA'RTHY (A.) bhackich, brown, tawny, 
dark - coloured, ſun- burnt, &c. 
SWASH (S.) a ſtream or puddle of water. 
SWASH (V.) to daſhor throw water about 3 
to ſhake, diſturb, or tumble liquor in a caſle 
or bottle, &c. 1 0 
1WATH or SWA'THING-BAND (S.) a 
roller, girt, or band to roll or wrap a young 
child in, or for ſurgeons to keep a broken 
limb tight with, &c. | 
SWATHE (V.) to bind up children in 
kets, clouts, or with long rollers, &c. 


SWAY (V.) to have the command of a king- 
£0 


dom or common-wealth, to govern or mana 

a perſon ſo as to have the command of his 

inclination or will, c. 

SWA (S.) power, command, rule, governs 

ment, authority, &c. 4 

3WEAR (V.) to affitm ſomething to be true, 
ſolemnly, and in a judicial manner, before a 
proper magiſtrate ; alſo to imprecate, curſe, 
&c. profanely, raſhly, and wickedly. 

1WEA*RING (S.) the act of taking an oath 
— or curſing,” &c, paſſionately, rafts 


y, &c, 4 
iWEAT (S.) the moiſture that isſent fortbby . 
nature through the pores of the ſkin,” 
SWEAT (V.) to ſteam or breathe a warm fort 
of a dew through the pores of the ſkin, oc- 
caſioned ſometimes by pain and weakneſs, but 
generally by labour or action. 


2 SICRNESS. (S.) a fort of 


plague that was firſt known in England 
about the year 1552, which proved very fa» 


out in Shrewſbury, ' about the middle of 
April, from whence it ſpread all over the 
kingdom till about October; they who were 
ſeized with it either died or recquered in about 
nine or ten hours at moſt ; if the party ſlept, 
as they were generally inclined to do, it prove _ 
| ed mortal inabout fix hours, and if they got 
cold, they expired in about three hours 3 it 
| was obſerved to ſeize the youngeſt, ſtrongeſt, 
and apparently the moſ healthy, ſo that 
few young chi or aged perſons were af- 
flicted with it; and what is more particular, 
no foreigners, though conſtantly converſant 
R dy 


Varies and Sarde, which ue very 
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; SWE 
nun the moſt infected places, were ſeized with 
it; and the EngliÞ in foreign countries were 
likewiſe ſeized with it at the ſame time that 
their native country was infected at home, 
and that without the leaſt danger to the na- 
tives and thoſe countries where they reſided ; 
| "it ſeemed to be a peſtilent fever, but not ſeat- 
ed in the veins or humours, there appearing 
- no er no purp'e or livid ſpots, nor 
ng of the like nature. 
SWAT (A.) dewy, moiſt, wet, or damp 
with ſweat. 
SWEEP (V.) to make clean a room, court, or or 
| Nreet with a broom, &c. alſo to draw or de- 
Uneate geometrical figures W 
paſſes, a bow, &c. 
CE (S.) ſometimes means a curved line 
ſtruck or drawn with the compaſſes, the 
band, &c. ſometimes the vibration of a pendu- 
lum; ſometimes the compaſs, or round-about 
way that an army, &c. chuſes rather than go 
© over, hills, mountains, &c. ſometimes the 
mould where a ſhip begins to bend or compaſs 
at the rumę- heads; andſometimes the ſmelt- 
ing down the droſs or waſte of a refinery, &c. 
SWEE'PING (s.) the act of bruſhing or clean- 
ing the floor with a broom, &c. alſo the act 
ol drawing or reſting upon the ground, as the 
r 
Samen, the dragging upon the ground, or 
bottom of the ſea or channel, a grapnel with 
. three flukes, — 3 c. that has 
deen loſt, d 
SWEET (A.) batte, that 
yields or ery an — 
© odour, &e. alſo good · tempered, L* 
i SWEE'TEN (V.) to render or make fweet- 
.* taſted, alſo to allay, or aſſuage troubles, or 
3 misfortunes, or batdſhips, ealy or 
t, &c. 
SWEETHEART (S.) a courtier, evfover, 
e or 


— curly G.) a mealy, ordinary fort of 
SWEE'TISH (A.) inclined to be ſweet, or of 


a luſcious nature. 
SWEE'TNER'(S.) one that decoys or draws in 
perſons to game, or play at Song dice, &c. 
uo one that comforts and aſſiſts perſons in 
- uffliftion, &c. 
8WEE”TNESS (S.) the quality of ſugar, ho- 
© ney, &c. in taſte 3 of roſes,” briars, &c. in 
'* ſmell ; alſo the pleaſure, profit, or advan- 
- tage that ariſes from converſatian, trade, 
-fudy, . 
SwELI. (V.) to extend, or grow larger in 
. "bulk, like a bladder filled with air, &ec. 
BWE'LLING (S.) 3 tifing in 3 a tu- 
mour or ſore that is troubleſome, &. 
BWE'LTER (V.) to ſweat very much with 
. exceſſive heat. 
EWELTRY (A.) very bot, faint, or un- 
wholſome weather, occationsd by great heats, 
nd little or wo ale. 


ww 


S8 WO 
SWERVE(V.) to fall away from the truth 
or turn afide from the right way. 
SWIFT (A.) quick of motion, that moves or 
paſſes along a alſo nimble, 


pace; 
SWTFTNESS (8) expedition, quickneſs of 
motion, 


SWIM (V.) to float on, to move 
upon, or along the waters, or other fluids. | 
SWIMMING (s.) then of paſling through, 
or upon the waters, &c. 

Swimming in the bead, a diſeaſe called the 
vertigo, or eiddineſs, which affects the perſon 
ſo — if all the things about him turned 
rou 1 

SWTN DON (S.) in Vilrſbire, which, though 
it is but a ſmall town, yet the 6 houſes are 
large and well built of fione, and has a good 
market weekly on Monday; diſtant from 
London 62 ted, and 74 meaſured miles, 

SWINE (S.) hogs of both ſexes, as well ſow 
as boars, the fleſh whereof, in great 
eſteem among us, was forbid the Fetus as 
unclean ; and this prohibition was extended 
ſo far by their Rabbjns, that the people's 
a verſion to it was ſuch, that they would not 
ſo much as pronounee its name, but when- 

ever they had occaſion to mention it, would 
ſay, by way of deieſtation, that beoft, that 

_ thing, &c, when Antiochus Epipbanes had 

taken old Elcaxzer, he urged him to tafte 
ſwine's fleſh, or at leaſt to ſeem as if he did, 
and thereupon they opened his mouth by 
violence, but he choſe rather to die than 10 
break the law of God, and'give offence to 


the weaker of his pation, 
SWIFNE-HERD (S.) one who feeds and look: 
after Ke.. 


SWING ( V.) to vibrate, - or move back ward 
and forwards with an eaſy or ſwift motion. 
SWINGE (V.) to threſh, beat, whip, cor- 

rect, c. ſeverely. 

SWI'NGEING (A.) great, hope, large, big, 
monſtrous, &c. 

SWINGING (A.) vibrating or moving backs 
wards and forwards like a lum. 

SWING WHEE'L (S.) in a C/ocht, is what 
is called the crown w in a Watch ; the 
office of both is to drive or move the pen- 
dulum. 

SWINISH os —— or aſter the manner 
of a ſwine, ſelfiſh, gluttonous, greedy, &c. 

* — Ml © Hrovt of the willaw-treee, 

other tree that is juicy, &c 

SWIVE ( (v, t be familiar with, or carnal) 

a Woman. 

SWTYVEL (S.) a ring or knob of braſi, be. 
that is made at the end of a whip, or other 
inſtrument, for it to turn eaſily round with. 

SWOON - (V.) to faint, fink down, die 
. away, be deprived of all ſenſatiop for * 


e awo 
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zwoop (v.) in Falconery, is when a 
of prey flies down haſtily upon, ny 
his in his talons. 

$WOP (V.) to barter or exchange one thing 
for another. 

SWORN (S.) literally means thoſe offenſive 
weapons worn by gentlemen, ſoldiers, &c. 
Metapborically,” all thoſe miſeries and ca- 
lamities that attend war, &c. alſo the rind or 
hairy coat of bacon. 

SWORDS (8.) a town in the county of 
Dublin; ſends two members to ag 
ment z and ſtands 6 miles N. by E. of 
Dublin, 


trous in the man:gernent of a ſword. 

5Y'CAMINE or SY'CAMORE (S.) a tree, 
by ſome called the Egyptian . fig-tree, and 
partaking of the nature of a mulberry- tree, 
in its leaves, and of a fig-tree in its fruit, 
which is like a fig in its ſhape and bulk 5 it 
is ſaid, this fruit does not grow ripe till it is 
rubbed with iron combs, &c. 

$Y'COPHANT (S.) one that by falſe infinua- 
tions or flattering tales, endeavours to preju- 
dice another ; an accuſer, pick-thank, or 
fault · finder. 

SY'COPHANTIZE (V.) to fawn, flatter, 
deceive, accuſe, revile, &c. 

SY'DER (S.) the juice or wine of- apples pro- 
perly fermented, ordered and regulated, 

SY!LLABLE (S.) fo many letters as are 
ſoonded at once articulately. 


SY'LLOGISM (S.)"s logical argument, com- 


poſed of three propoſitions called the major, 
minor, and conſequenee, wherein from ſome- 
thing allowed, * or granted, a con- 
— is made, d from the thing ſup- 
poſed, &c. 
SYLLOGTISTICAL (A.) agreeable to, or in 
the manner of a ff yllogiim. 


— 2 imaginary beings, ſuch as fai- 


IVA (S.) a Roman game wherein they 
planted an artificial wood in the circus, and 
famniſhed it with a great number of beaſts, 
which the people courſed or hunted, but 
without any arms, being obliged to take 
them alive. — — 
drianus, that be gave a lun, wherein were 

horſes, 100 goats, 


SY'MBOL -(S.) a mark, badge, pledge, or 


diſtinftion, whereby one thing ig — 


or ſeparated from another ; in the Church 
— — wy", 
the apoſtles ereed goes by os 


— A. be pat ne” 
| fweting dis der ddt o obſcure 
marks, &c. . 


, SY'MMETRY ($.) due or _ 
tion or that w 


bird SV MPATHETICAL: or SYMPATHE*=. 


: 


. 
| 


| 


N 


$Y'NOD (S.) an aſſgmbly of church-men met 


þeauti 


* 


* edly conſidered. 
SY'MPTOM (s.) a mark, token, preſage, 
$WO'RDS-MAN(S.) one that is ſkilful or dex-| ſomething 


SY'NODAL or SYNO/DICAL (S.) belong- 


SYNO'NYMAL or SYNO'NY MOUS (A.) 
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TICK (A.) ſomething that has an agree- = 
ment with, or inclination for another. © 

8Y'MPATHIZE (V.) to feel for, or commi- 
ſerate the affliftions of another, 1. 

SY'MPATHY (S.) a natural inclination, love, 
or affection of one er or thing to or for 
another, 

SY'MPHONY (s.) eie means the 2 
greement of ſeveral voices, or a concert of 
ſeveral inſtruments z ſometimes a muſical 
inſtrument; and fometimes harmony abilract · 


or — 2 that further Was 
SY/NAGOGUE (S.) ſometimes means an 
aſſembly or congregation 3 and ſometimes 
the place where ſuch aſſembly is collected, 
— for religious purpoſes among the 


SYNC! 'NCHRONISM (S.) the coming, happen= 
ing, or meeting together of two remarkable 
incidents at one and the ſame time. 

SY'NCHYSIS (S.) a jumble, confuſed dif. 
order, or mixture of things 

SYNCOPA'TION (S.) in Mufick, is when 
one note both ends one part of the — or 
a bar, and begins another. 

SY'NCOPE (S.) a Rhetorical figure, by which 
the grammarians cut off one or more let- 
ters in the middle of a word; in Phyſech, 
it is the great and ſudden ſeizing that ren- 
ders the patient inſenſible and incapable of 
motion, 


SY'NDICK (S.) an ambaſlador or delegate ap- 
pointed to act for a community, &. alſo an 
alderman, juſtice of the peace, &c. 

SYNE'CDOCHE (S.) a figure in ſpeech, 
whereby a part is put, ſtands for, or ſigni- 
fies the whole, and contrarily the whole for 


together about ecclefiaſtical matters; and 
theſe are variouſly denominated according to 
the extent, or number prefent, a convoca- 
tion, council, &c. among the Aftronomers, 
it ;8 a conjundtion of two or more 3 


planets 
and ſometimes their meeting by beams in 
other aſpecta. 


ing or relating to a ſynod, 
SYNQ'DICAL MONTH (S.) is that quan- 
tity of time that is ſpent. between one 


conjunction of the ſun and moon, and 
another. 


ſuch words _ as * the ſame meaning, 
_ different in and orthogra- 


5517818 (S.)a curious and exact abridge - 
ment, or orderly compendium of an art or 


„ &e. 
| SY/NTAGMA (S.) a regular, full, and ex- 
upon any ſubject. 


SY'NTAX 


? SY'NTHESIS--(S:) compoſition or j 
things in y wr nog rrrre 


. Medi 

tween the kingdoms of Tunis and Barca in 

+ Barbary, which are very dangerous, by rea- 

bn of the ſhifting of the ſands, ſo that the 


71 
1 
"DE 
1 
41 
35 
15 
= 


_ the ſand is ſotnetimes carried in drifts as bigh 
. as mountains, which often proves fatal to 
travellers. 


SYRUP (S.) any liquor thick aod ſweet, eſße- 


cially compoſed of herbs and flowers boiled up 
with water-and ſugar, &c. | 
SYSTEM. (S.) the general laws or 
of any art or ſcience pang d 
5 explained. 
$Y'STOLE(S.) a contraction ot inning to- 
gether ; alſo a figure by which a long ſylla- 
dle is made a ſhort one 3 in Anatomy, it i 
the contraction of the ventricles of the heart, 
u hereby the blood is forcibly driven into the 
t artery. 
SYZY/GIA (S.) meeting; aſſembling, * | 
ling, yoking, &c. together; and particularly 
in. Aflonomy, means the cunjunRtions . 
of the planets, &c. | 


33 7 


= Is the nineteenth letter in cur alphabet, and 
1 one of thoſe called conſonants, which, when 
it precedes an I in words of more ſyllables 
chan one, is commonly ſounded like an 8, 


| in which it has its own natural harſh found, 

as in pitied, &c. it has had, and may have, | 

many various fignifications, when it - ſtands 

— fingly or alone, it being common for 

- people to ſign thelr Chriſtian names boch wen 

and women that begin with a T, with it 

only, as T. King, for Thomas King, Sc. in 

the old Roman numeration, it ſtood for 160, 
and when thus, T, for 160,000. 

ABA CO or TOBA'CCO (S.) a famous 

Indian herb, w i 

"- 

TA (s.) ä 

| faQture wove with large threads, thick, cloſe, 

and ſtrong, by means whereof, w 

aue large rolls, it takes a curioud v 


— 
- 
0/06 4 wn a. grc wo 6 womens 


L.A _— 


TA'BER or TA'BOUR (s.) a ſmall i, 
Which is beat or played upon with one hand, 
and uſed as a drone or baſe to the muſick 
of a ſmall pipe played upon with the other, 
much in vogue with the country folks at 
wakes, fairs, weldingy, and other times of 


ity. 

TABERNACLE (S.) a tent, booth,” or-ſlight 
building run up occaſionally, to ſtay, live, or 
be in for a time; and ſometimes it means x 
chapel of eaſe or ſmall building, uſed to per- 
form divine worſhip in, for the convenicn.e 
of thoſe | who live far from the mother 
church, &c, The Few! tabernacle, ſo fi. 
—__ in the Old Teftament, is that aka 

the Iſraelites performed the chief of their te- 
ligious exerciſes,” which was 30 cubits long, 
and 10 droad and high. It was divided into 
two parts, the one called the ſanctum, ot 
holy place, which was twenty cubits long, 
and ten wide: Here was put the table of 
ſhew-bread, the golden candleſlick with ſe- 
ven branches, and the golden altar of in- 
cenſe; the ſecond was the ſanctum fanctorum, 
or holy of holies, which was a ſquare of ten 
cubits long and broad: Here was depoſited 
the ark of the covenant. This tabernacle 
had no window, but was covered with ſeve- 
ral curtains. On the out-fide was a large 
oblong .court one hundred cubits long, ard 
— here was the altar of burnt- 
offerings, and a pond or fountain for the uſe 
of the prieſts; the laity were allowed ta 
bring their vietims as far as the altar, where 
the prieſts, c. took them, killed, flea d, 
and offered them to the Lord, according to 
the ſeveral rites and ceremonies of their inſti- 
tution. The tabernacle was placed ſo, that 
the entrance faced the eaſt, &c, This tent 
was looked upon as the dwelling - place of the 
Moſt-High, who was confidered as reſiding 
in the middle of his p@ple. The prieſts went 
in every morning tq put out the lamps, and 
to offer incenſe, and a lamb for a burnt-ſacri- 
fice, and in the evening, nner 
and offer u lamb, &c. 


25 in nation, Wc. but there are ſeveral words|T A'BES (8.) among the Phyſicians, meam t 
conſu 


mption or waſting away, which may 

ariſe from various cauſes, and ſo differently 
denominated. 

TA'BLATURE (S.) the manner of — 

ing or writing down muſical leſſons with let- 

ters, &c. to direct the player bow to perform 


them. 
TABLE (S.) ſometimes means an uſeful piece 
of houſhold furniture to eat off; ſometimes 
or draught ; ſome*imes a calcula- 
oy of of goods, the motion of 
for the eaſe of practiti · 


tents of a book, an index, &c. 


when preſſed| TABLE DIAMOND (S) tag * 


the 


TAT 
or top ſurface is ground flat, and only the þ 


fides cut into angles. þ 
TA'BLER (S.) a'boarder, or one that pays 


a certain ſum for his diet, &c. | 
TA'BULAR (A.) ſomething belonging to a 
table for diet, figures, or fixed numbers. 
TA'CHYGRAPHY (s.) the art of ſhort, 
contracted, or ſwift writing. | 
TA'CLT (A.) ßlent, quiet; alſo ſomething 
meant or implied that was not ſpoken. 
TACITU'RNITY (S.) quietneſs, filentneſs, 
reſervedneſs, back wardneſs in ſpeaking, cloſe- 
mouthed, &c. | 
Tack (V.) to ſew or join things lightly 
together with a needle and thread, as dyers 
do ſeveral pieces or bits of filk to dip them 
all at once into the dye, or colouring 3 alſo 
to nail or faſten any thing Nightly, &c. at 
Sea, it means to bring the ſhip's head about, 
ſo as to lie the contrary way to what ſhe did 


before. 
TA'CKER{S:) one that adds or joins different 


8 together, 1 

TA'CKLE or TA'CKLING (S.) the neceſ- 
fary utenſils for the performance of any buſi- 
nels; but generally it means blocks, ropes, 
&c. uſed in a thip, or at the water - ſide to 
lift great weights, &c. 

TACKS (S.) very ſmall iron nails; and in a 
Ship, 'are thoſe ropes uſed to carry forward 
the clews of the fails to make them ſtand 
cloſe to the wind, 

TACTICAL (A.) belonging to the art of 
war, or martial diſcipline. ; 

TA'CTICKS (S.) che art of diſciplining 
armies; and. ranging them into forms proper 
tor the various occaſions. y 

TA'CTILE (A.) that is capable of being felt. 

TA'DCASTER (S.) ia the Ve- Riding of 
Yorkſbtre, a great road town, on the river 
Wharfe, over which it has a fine ſtone bridge, 
principally noted for the lime ſtone dug here; 
the market is weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant 
from London 142 computed, and 183 mea- 
fared miles. 172 FAY 

TADPOLE (S.) a young frog before it has 
got to {6 much maturity as to have its perfe&t 


TA'FFATY- ($.) a particulary fort of filk 
ribbon, wove very ſmooth and glotly. 
TAG ($.) a fmall piece of tin; braſs, &c. 
_ neatly faſtened on to the end of a lace, 
fring, ribbon, &c. to lace or draw womens 
ſtays, &c, together 3 alſo a play among 

children, 


TAG (V.) to put or faſten tags on the end of 
a lace, ribbon, &c. alſo to follow or go after 
a perſon on foot. 

TA'GHMORE (S.) a town in the county of 
Wexford, and province of Leinſter, ſends two 
members to parliament, and ſtands 62 miles 


power : it, . SIS] 
TAILOR or TA'YLOR (S.) a man or wo- 
man that cuts out cloth, 


TAINT (S.) corruption, ſtain, or imperſec- 
tion, — tr ion of being guilty of a 
crime, . | ; 


crime, &c. 
TAKE (V.) to ſeize, ſnatch; lay hold of; 
to a or receive from another. 
TA'LAPOINS (S.) the name of the indian 
doctors or prieſts at Siam, who are 
to live a, very exemplary life, and excli#im 
very zealoufly againſt thoſe that worſhip 
devils, though they are but little minded. 
They are not diſpleaſed with ſach as turn 
- Chriſtians, provided they live agreeable to 
their profeſſion, affirming that a* good life 
makes all-proteſſions happy. They go bare- 
foot, and eat but once a day, 
TA'LASSE (S.) a god who, among the old 
Romans, prefided over marriages, and Wh 
they invoked on their marriage day, that 
they might be proſperous in that affair. 
TALBOT (S.) pretty large - ſined dog that 
goes with his tail always turned up, amd is 
remarkable for his quick ſcent to find out 
all forts of creatures that are hunted, follow- 
ing them with open mouth, and full cry, ſo 
eagerly, that unleſs taken off by the huntſ- 
man he will ſpoil himſelf. 
TALE (S.) a narative, ftory, hiſtory, or 
account of any thing ; alſo a lye or fic- 
_ alſo the number or account of any 
thing. > x 
TA'LE-BEARER (S.) one that tells or mag- 
nifies the faults, errors, or miſtakes" of an- 
other, a ſycophant, &. : 
TALENT ($.) a quantity of gold or filver, 
eſpecially among the Fews, weighing 114 
pounds 15 pennyweights troy, by others 
- but 113 pound, 6 ounces, 1 dram, 10 grains, 
7 penny weights; in Silver, it is eftimated at 
342 pounds, 3 ſhillings and 9 pence ſterling ; 
and in Gold, 5475 pounds ſterling 5 alſo the 
gift. or capacity of a perſon for the per- 
formance of any thing, as to be a good lin- 
guiſt, m ick, painter, poet, &c> 
TALES (S.) a ſupply of jurymen for them 
that do not appear, or who have been chal- 
* n iced againſt the cri- 
minal. | 


TALISMAN (s.) the name of certain figures 
or characters of ſome celeſtial ſign, conſtella- 


S by W' of Dublin. | 
TAG-RAG (S.) a mob or company of the 

meaneſt ſort, of people, beggars, &c. 
AIL (S.) the train of a beaſt, bud, fiſh, &c. 


che ſtar, under the pretence of receiving the 
influences thereof, &c, and which were pre- 
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TALKATIVE (A.) full of — dye 
ſpeech, a mere blab-tongue, &c. 
TALL (A)) very high of ftature, 
TA'LLAGE 683 a cuſtom, exciſe, — or 
ay” laid —— goods imported or exported, 
formerly was a duty or tax laid _ 
r= or Knights, towards defraying the 


INgs EXPENCEs. 
TALLAGH or TA'LLOW (s.) a town in 


' TALLOWISH (A.) of a greafy, diſagreeable 


afte, ſmell, or feeling 
TA'LLOW TREE (8) ſuch an one that 
yields a thick ſort of oily or unctuous matter, 
whereof candles are made. 
TALLY (S.) a piece of wood cleft or rent 
in two, fo as both parts perſectly agree to- 
gether, and in which nicks or cuts are made 
way of account in the exchequer , &c. 


LIL Bakers, to know how many loaves | 


have been delivered, &c. 
TALLY (V.) to agree with, or be like to 
: another ; alſo to core or enter goods or money 


delivered upon a 
TALLYMAN (S.) one who ſells goods to the 
ſort of people on credit, to be paid a 
ttle at a time by weekly ents. 
TALMUD or THA'LMUD (S.) a book in 
— — 


are two, the old called the Talund of Feru- 
ſalim, the other of Babylon z the firſt com- 
_ poſed by Rabbi 1, prefident of the 
_ncademy of Paleſtine, about the 3ooth year 
_ of Chriſt; this conſiſts of two parts, the 
Mia, or the ſecond law, containing 
- traditions of the Fewiſb doors, collected 
about the year, —_— and 
the Gemara, or the finiſhing or compleating 
the whole, which was done by Fobanan, and 


. both together The Talmud of Ba- 
er e and the 
| « of Rabbi Aſa of Babylon, about the 
- year 4003 this is much more valued than 
_ the other, upon account of its great clearneſs 


or perſpicuity, and alſo for its extenfiveneſs, 
— — and 


* 


| 


] 


the TA'MASY 52 fort of worſted ſtuf, 
wove manufacture. 


1 . 


TAM 


| — — that they compare the 4. 


ble to water, the Miſana to wine, and the 
to hippocras, affirming, that Moſer 
revealed thoſe traditions and explications to 

- Aaron, to his ſons; and the elders, and that 

| he received tbem from God. 

TA'EMUDISTS (S.) thoſe who teach, 
or believe the traditions of the Talmud. 

TA'LON (S.) the claw of u bird 1 
as an eagle, bawk, vultur, c. 

TA LUs (S.) the Nope or gradual inclination 
of a wall; with which it riſes to cauſe the 
foundation to be ſtrong, &c. 

TA MARIND (S.) che fruit of a tree that 
grows in the Inaes, of a fine, pleaſant, 
tartiſh taſte; and cooling nature, uſed with 
— — — —ñ— 

* 

rA MARK 3. a ſhrub or tree excellent 
for diſeaſes of the ſpleen, fluxes, &c. 

TAME (S.) in Oxfeordſbire, pleaſantly ptu- 

ated, having the river Tame to waſh its north 
borders, and two ſmall brooks the eaſt and 
weſt parts; it is a very antient town, but 
has been particularly noted ever ſince Her 
Lexington, biſhop of Lincoin, in the reign of 
Henry III. brought the great road through 
this town, which before lay at a ſmall di- 
ſtance below the town; the town is large, 
having one great ſtreet, in the middle of which 
is the market · place; the market is week) 
on Tueſday, which drives a great trade in 
live cattle, as well as all manner of provifien 
and neceſſaries ; diſtant from Londen 37 com- 
puted, and 45 meaſured miles. 

TAME (V.) to make that which was will, 
unruly, or ungovernable, gentle, eaſily 


manageable. 

— quiet, gentle, manageable, 5 
verna 

TAMEABLE (A.) that may be renden 

manageable, governable, &c. 

TA'MELY rene, quietly, with- 
ont reſiſtance, 

TA'MENESS e governableneh, 
ſubmiſſiveneſs, 

TA'MMUZ or 8 (S.) a Page 
deity, by ſome faid to be Adonis, or the Sun; 
it is ſaid to be a brazen idol, whoſe eyes the) 
filled with lead, then making a fire in th: 
hollow of the image, the lead melting, u. 


TAMPER (v.) to practiſe upon @ perſon © 
as to endeavour to corrupt, ſpoil, debauch, 
c. his principles ; allo to try experimen 
with phyfical or chirurtzical preſcriptions, e 

TA'MWORTH (.) partly in Warwick, 
and partly in Staffordſbire, is ſeated on tit 

banks of the Tame, which divides the tou 

and the two counties; it was formerly mos 
noted than at preſent; it is ſtill a ca. 


poration, governed by bailffs, high der, 


the ſenſe 
TA'NGL] 
or inter 
difficult 


for wome 


thin upw: 
TA'PEST] 
cular man 
figures, cc 


Princes or 


11 


weekly on Saturday, for corn and proviſions, 

"ud inthe ſpring for cattle and ſheep ; it re- 
turns two members to parliament, one for 
that part of the town that is in Staff; Wee, 
the other for that which is in Var wielſbire; 


diſtant from a 39 computed, 107 


meaſured miles. 

TAN (V.) to it the hides ar ſkins of beafts 
for the purpoſe of of ſhoe-leather, &c. to 
render a perſon of a_tawny colour, the 
heat of the ſun, 

TAY. G.) the bark of bak - trees prepared for T 

of leather, &c. 
TANDERAGEE N 8 Loa ox coun- 
of Armagh, and 0 * 
9 wiles N by. W of Dutlin, 
TANG (I a foreign or taſte in 


y thing, 
TANGENT ($;) aht line raiſed perpen: 
dicularly upon, bay point of the ſuperficies of 
a curve line, Which being continued, will in- 
terſect the axis, Nkewiſe continued, without 

14 M0 SLE (A) thing tha 

TANGI any Ing, t ma 
touched or felt, whatever is the Fra he of 
the ſenſe of feeling. 

TANGLE (V.] & to tumble, mix together, 

or interweave thread, filk, &c. that it is 
difficult to ſeparate them; alſo any thing 
perplexed with obſcurities, ge. 

TAN KARD (S.] a drinking veſſe! common- 
Ee metal, with a fixed cover turning upon 
a hi 

TANNER (S. Ja tradeſman, or artificer, who 
tans leather, 

TA'NSY (S.) a-garden herb ; alſo acake, or 
thin pudding, among the compolition where- 
of there is the juice of this herb. 

TANTALIZE (V. to banter, jeer, make 
game of, baulk, diſappoint, &c. by exciting 
fee, be $s defires or, 2 with the 

t, opes, or expectations en * 
ſomething, and then depriving him of + 
eſſion. 

TANTAMOUNT  {Part.) equal toy or as 
much as ſomething elſe. 


TANTIVY (4) dar; faſt; full ! in a 


great hurry, &c. 

Tap (V9 1 ed . i to draw 
out tlie Wa f &c. alſo to give a 
gentle ſtroke with the hand, a flick, kee. 

Ap GS.) the wooden inſtrument that is com- 
monly * into a caſſt to draw the liquor out. 

TAPE (S) 4 narrow linen cloth wove for the 
uſe of x ke any thing, of to make ſtrings 
for womens aprons, petticoats, &c. 

TAPER (S.) a wax candle, flambeau, torch, 
&c. uſed at burials, night-penances, &c. 

TAPER or TA'PERING (A.) lender, or 
thin upwards, conical, &c. 

TA'PESTRY or TA'PISTRY G.) a parti- 
cular manufacture wove with great variety of 
figures, colobrs, &c. to hang the rootas 
Princes or rich men with. 


Gader wund, recorder, Ae. its, market. i 


TAR 
TAPLAIH (.) pears fre, ordinary, or bal 
drink, wine, 

TA'PSTER (S.) a paſs heb. ts — 
to draw drink in an a 

TAR (S.) a groſz liquor iſſuing or con 
from various trees exceeding u ul upon ma- 
ny occaſions, eſpecially for 
cordage and planks belonging to . ſhips, c. 

TARAN "dei (S.) a ſort of venomous ſpi- 

bite whereof affects the patient 


225 of madneſs; fail to be curable only by 
1757 A. (4.) doi, dal, heavy moving, or 
vily ; alſo loitering, truant- 


— or = guilty of a fau 


land: TARE (S.) ſometimes means wp TOI 


caſk, &c. in which goods packed up, and 
ug * See —— ; 
to er 
— £ 
, freguent E 
— &c, its ſtem is ſt * maller than that 
wheat, at the top whereof comet forth a 
long ear with little hyſks, » Which | ſurround it 
at — diſtances, — three or four 


2 and covered with 


—— of the meal of 
tares, or we there is any. confiderable 
quantity, is very unwholeſome ; it intoxicates 
— bead, and loads the ſtomach, and cauſes 
vineſs, drowſineſs, and head- aches ; ſome 
are of opinion, that tares are only 
wheat or barley corrupted by a bad foil, &. 
and that good ground will ptoduce wheat, 
&c. from tares, _ 
TARGET (8.) a large ſhield or buckler to 
o__ the bearer from the arrows of the ene - 


TARGUM (S.) a commentary. or expoſition) 
uſed among the Jeu, of part or all of tha 
books of the Old Teftament, of which there 
are various ſorts, 

TARIFF s.) the tate or publick cuſtom $a 
be paid by thoſe who import or export goods z 
alſo a table ready computed to ſhew the a= 
mount of various quantities of goods, &c. 

*| TA'RNISH (V.) to grow cankered, br 
coloured, to ſully or ſpoil the beauty * any 
thing 3 alſo to ſay or declare ſomething to the 
leflening the efleem or value of a perſon's 
character. 

TARPAWLING 48.) fometimes means # 

h well ſmeared or covered with tar m to 
yy rea place to keep out the wet ; and 
metimes it means a ſea- man. 

TA'RRACE or TA'RRAS (L) i raiſed or 
elevated, ſmooth, fine path or walk in a gar - 


den, or at the top of a houſe, for the advati» - 


of proſpect, &c. 
or TA” RAS (S.)'a fort of firong 
mortar, with w are plaiſtered that 


ſtand in water, e 


through. 
off TA'RRY (V.) te , ſtay | 
A eee 


| 


— 
Sw 


. ED 2 we .— 
TR \ — , l 
— ry Pap hy = 
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TAY 
; og in a place 3 alſo to or he te- 
eee 2 


CARE J ſmall fru't ple. 
ART (A.) ſharp, foor, or eager in tafte ; al- 


& ſnappiſh, iſh, or ſoon angry, 
TART K or 'RTAC (8. Je falſe deity 
of the Avites, 

3 n 75 


worſhipped under the ſhape of 

TARTANx (s) a perticulir fort of ſhip, or 
letze veſſel, F fed in the Mediterranean fea ; 
". earrying but ove maff, and a triangular fail. | 
ART AR (S.) a grofs terreſtrial matter that 
ſicks co the Gdes of the veſſel, when ſpa- 
__ © rated from its liquor by means of fer mentati- 
on; but that uſed in Phyfch, is what ficks 
to the fides of wine caſks, of a 
* white colour, and ſtony confiſtence ; the beſt 
* Wide are alſo a qualified rartar ; alſo the cant 
© *nime of 4 notorious 
_ © "tf perfon. | | | 
TARTARVS s.) wong the Poets, was hell, 

1 Wa 
torment for the wicked,” ' | 


: A's place | 
TASK (v.) to appoint a perſon à certain 
„ work to be done in a certain 
tw 
TASK (S.) o much bufineſs Kess 
. *T ASSEL (S.) a male hawk ; alfo an orna- 
-  thiets uſe to lay the nap of their cloth ſmooth, 
made of the tops of thiftles dried. 


K 
de or more perſons in a limited time. 
ment hung to the cornem of cuſhions, Sc. 
made of filk, &c; alſo the combs that clo- 
TASTE V.) to relifh or to try any thing with 


© the pilite and the tongue; alfo to Ike, ap- | 


rad ſenfotion whereby the 
NY E (S.) t w tongue, 
. &e, diſtingulſhes the reliſh of bitter, 
, Tweet, Ke. alſo the diſpoſition or inclination 
| of the mind. 
TASTELESS (A.) any thing that has no re- 
' 3 that is infipid,” &c, alſo a perfon of 
no Jearnipg, judgment, of diſcernment, &c. 
'*PATTERDEMA'LIG 
* "dirty, r fellow or wench. 
"FA'TTERED (A) rent, worn, or torn to 
tate, pieces, or ſhiverg'or that hangs toge- 
ter very Hightly. | 
TATTERSHALL (S.) in Lincol»fbire, is a 
2 ol * fy market s weekly on Fri- 
* 3 nt from London 98 computed, and 
; end miles", ates. uh 
- TATTLE or TA'TTLING (s.) trifling 
. fooliſh, filly, impertinent le, 
A S) ſometitnes called the retreat, 
best of drum at night for all ſoldiers in ga- 
| riſon to repair to theit quarters, and in the 
melde to their tents ; after which in frontier 
: — where om is any ſuſpicion of the in- 
. itants, t are not permitted to ſtir 
| © #hrood, of at leaſt without a hghbr. | 
- TAVERN s publick houſe, where wine 
ii retailed aut to fingle perfons or companies, 


Port is brought from Cermary; che lees of | 
ſhatper, or cunning, 


N (S.) a poor, aA, 


TAUGHT (A.) a Seq term for a rope that b 


tight, MI, &c. alſo one well educated or in- 
- frrafted, &c, | | 
TAVISTOCK (s.) in re, a conſide- 
« Table borongh-town, on Tavy, that 


the 
ſends two members in parliament, and ha a 
or market weekly on Saturday; diftan; 
London 166 computed, and 201 mes- 
ſured miles, | 
TAVUNT (V.) to ſpeak or anſwer in a diſre- 
ſpectful manner, eſpecially a ſervant or inte. 
rior to 2 ſuperior; alſo to banter or make 
game of a perſon, or things 
TAUNT ( y a fcoff, or biting jeſt, 2 te- 
7 — 4 15 2 
in Somerſerſpbrre, com 
called n 0 © 
Ton, or Thone ; it is a large, well-built town, 
in length a miſe, on the road, containing two 
pariſhes , each of which has a church; it i 
a corporation, governed by a mayor, alder. 
| | 
ment z it has two very good markets week- 
y on Wedneſday and Saturday; it is er- 
treamly lous, and many of the inhabi- 
tants very rich, very large manufacturies of 
woollen goods being carried on here, particu- 
larly of the lighter fort, ſuch as ſagathies, 
duroys, &c. the method of chufing parha- 
ment-men, is by what are called pot walle- 
ners, that is, inhabitant, Ts well lodę- 
ers as houſe-keepers, who dieſſes his own 
vituals, wherefore the inmates often, befor 
an election, Rght fires in the ftreet, and boil 
their victuals openly, to be ſeen of all, that 
their votes may not be reſected ; there are 2 
bundance of diſſenters of all denominations in 
this town, and ſeveral meering-houſes, 2% 
aun academy to train up diffenters for the mi- 
niſtry ; diftant from London 120 computed, 
and 148 meaſured miles. 
TAURUS (S.) among the  isthe 
ſecond fign of the Zodiack, into which the 
ſon enters about the 21ſt of April, and is re- 
| preſented on the artificial globe by a bull 
and wrote with the character, ; the 
Aftrologers call it fixed and earthly, the houſe 
Venus, and exaltation of the moon; per- 
fotis born under this fign are by them ſaid to 
be laborious, and flow of apprehenſion, that 
they have high foreheads ſtick ing out on both 
ſides like bullocks horny. 
TAUTO'LOGY ($.) a uſeleſs repetition of the 
ſame words, phraſes, or ſtories often over. 
TAW IV.) to prepare or dreſs the ſkins af 
| beaſts, ſo as to make them leather fit for 
ſhoes, &c, | 
FAW (S.) a-ſport or game that children play 
at with marbles, or ſmall round ones, &c. 
TAW'DRY (A.) ill-drefſed, fooliſhly ga), 
ſlatternly, &c, 
TAW'/NY (A.) ſwarthy, brown, dark-colout- 
1 8 OY 3 
TAX (S.) a publick impoſition or rate ſet upo 


— A 6— — 


eke deer or plate, 


TAX 


SS = 


TEF 


daten, * 
AXA'TION (s.) # pobkek aſſeſſing, 
7. : or 


or 
TEA (S.) the leaf of an Indian ſhrub, which 
having boiling water poured over it, and im- 
ed therewith, and then ſweetened with 
loaf-ſugar, is become the univerſal liquor for 
che ladies. | 
TEACH (V.) to inform, inſtruct, or ſhew a 
how to ſamething, 
A'CHABLE (A.) of a capacity fit to re- 
ceive inſtruction. s 


loaded with corn, hay, or other goods. | 
TEAR (V.) to pull or rend afunder by vio- 


lence, | 
TEAR (S.) s drop of water, &c. diſtilled from 1 


the hend, and paſliag thro* the eye, &c. 

TEA'SLES or TEA*ZLES (8) thiſtles with 
which the fullers or 
ſmooth the nap of their cloths, 

TEAT (S.) the nipple, or dug of 4 woman or 
beaſt, wherewith to ſuckle their young, | 

TEA'ZE of TEASE (V.) to lay the nap of 
cloth ſmooth; alſo to vex, torment, plague, 
Kc. 

TECHINESS (S.) peevidhneſs, readineſs — 
offended, or take affront. 

TECHNICAL (A.) artificial words or tertns 
belonging to arts and ſciences, 


TECHNOLOGY (s.) — off 


arts and practical ſciences. 

TECH (A.) peevith, froward, foon angry, 
or diſpleaſed, 

TECTO NICK (A.) mechanick, eſpecially re- 
lating to building. 


kers lay or 


ö 
q 
q 


| 


| 


; 


TEM 


made on purpoſe in ſquare letters, four pa 

ges out of the Pentatench, via. Hear, O I- 
rael, We; Aud it ſhall come e — 
ft, Cc. Sanfify te me all the f- l, 

c. And <vben the Lord fall can ſe thee to 
enter, Cc. theſe are rolled op, and put in- 

to 2 piece of black c- kin, &c. one they 


| weir tied to their left arm, and the other to 
mt emo | 


E'GUMENT (S.) a ſkin or covering either 
of a tree, or living creature, in a hm Bo- 
dy, the anatomiſts reckon five, 


ITEINT (s.) the colour or natural complexion 


of the Face z alſo a dye, or colour uſed in 


painting. 
TEIRS or TEIRCE (8.) the third part of a 


pipe of wine, ing 42 gallons. 


TELESCOPE (s) a large optick inflroment, 


invented by Gallilao, for obſerving the cele- 
ſtial bodies, whezeby ſeveral new phænomena 
have been diſcovered, and great improvements 
made in a ſtronomy; for by properly grinding 
and placing the lenſes or glaſſes in a tube, or 
pipe, of various lengths, objects at à great 
diſtance are brought nearer to the eye, and 
much more diſtinctly ſeen than by the nate- 
ral eye; of theſe there are various fontipwhich 
ore called by diſtin names. "By 


TELL (V.) to count or number the pieces 


in any parceſ of money; allo to diſcover any 
ſeeret to a perſon, or relate apy tranſa ction. 


TELLER (S.) one whoſe buſineſs it is to pay 


or count out money at a bank, a prince's ex- 
„ c. alſo a relater, diſcoverer, &. 


— — (S) by the Antiens, was eſteemed 


the goddeis of the Earth, and by Homer the 
mother of the gods; ſhe. was repreſented by 
a woman with a great many breaſts. 


TEMERA'RIOUS (V.) hafty, raſh, indiſ- 


creer, thoughtleſs, &c. 
EME'RITY (S.) raſhneſs, inconſiderateneſo, 
haſtineſs, unadviſedneſs. 


TEM'PER (V.) to mix, mollify, allay, mo- 


TE-DE'UM (s.) a famous hymn that has been — or work divers ſorts of things toge - 


long uſed in the church, and eſpecially oon 


ther. 
extraordinary occaſions, ſuch as a national TE'MPER (S.) the natura] diſpoſtĩon, incli- 


thankſgiving for a publick victory, &c. 


E Dios (A.) very flow, or long about any | 


thing, weartſome, irk ſome. 

TE'DIOUSNESS (S.) irkfornencſe, flownels, 
orer-length of time about any thing. 

TEEM (V.) to pour out, or bring forth young, 
to bear fruit or children. 

TEE'MING (A.) fruitful, often bearing young, 

y pregnant, &c. 

roo (S.) thoſe ſmall bones in the mouths | 

men or beaſts, wherewith t ind or 

treake their foods 1024 

TEFFILIN or TE'PHILIM (S.) certain 
parchments which the Fewws carry about 
them in prayer-tirye ; of which there are 
two forts, one for the hand, the other for 
ve head, upon which are wrote with ink 


TEMPERATURE ts.) the condition 


nation, or conſtitution ; alſo a perſon of great 
command over himſelf, patient, willing, or 


- ready to bear with, and hear others, &c. 
TE'MPERAMENT (S.) a due and regular 


mixture or compofition of varicus ingredients 
to make a medicine, &c, alſo the natural 
habitude or conſtitution of a man, &c. 


TE'MPERANCE (S.) that rational and regu- 


lir command oyex our paſſions, affeQtions 

and inclinations, whereby we reſtrain oure 
ſelves from eating, drinking, and defive, &c. 
to exc ſ, hereby our converſations are ten- 
dered defirible, our faculties clear, &c. 


TE'MPERATE (A.) moderate, not over in · 


clined to, or defiroys of any thing 3 ſober, 
rational, &c. . 
that 
the air, a medicine, get ion's diſpatition, &. 
is in, in relpeCt of heat, cold, moiſtute, &. 
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TEMPLAR. (8. 


TEMPLE (S.) a name given in all times to | 
buildings conſecrated to divine worſhip and | 


TEMPLES (8) a lateral part of the ficull in 
TE'MPORAL( A.) the condition of ſuch things 
TEMPORA'LITIES (S.) the yearly or other 


 TE'MPORARY (A.) ſhort of duration, or 


TEMPORIZE (V.) to humour or com- 


TIMboarzeR (S.) one who changes his 
or practices, according 


- - againſt his inclination or duty. | 
TEM PTA'TION (S.) an allurement, intice- 


TE'MPTER 80 one who laye baits, ſnares, 


* 1p 


a perſon reſiding in, or 
eee le; a ſtudent in the law, 


TEN 


TEM 
| TEMPERED (A.) mingled, qualified, orduly | TE'MPTINGNESS (8) the condition of 
mixed together. any thing really or „ that cauſe 
TEMPEST (S.) a violent ftorm of wind, rain, | a perſon to defire it, or be pleaſed with 
hail, &c, it; beautifulneſs, v x 
TEMPE'STUOUS (A.) ftormy, wr vu neſs, &c. 
full of, or inclined to ſtrong guſhes of wind, | TEN (s.) the abſolute or cardinal number ſe 
or ſhowers of rain or hail, &c. called, by 10 or x. 


TE'NABLE (A.) that may be held, de- 
fended, maintained, dre. þ Rept 


| TENACIOUS (A.) of a fiicking, 


religion, though the worſhip of God was con- 
. iderably antecedent to any ſuch ſtructure; 
for both the true worſhippers and the Pagans 
it firſt had > but performed their cere- 


monies, fotos b6 the tops of hills and moun- | 


tains, and others in great plains, till by ex- 
perience and convenience it was found that 
_— and retired places were abſolutely ne- 
3 then many nations began to celebrate 
1 myſteries in woods, and 
Walled in 2 11 and facrifices, but 
— ops open to have a clear view of the 
or — 22 a their — in- 
im number, ſo did 2 
of which were very famous for their architec 
ture and ſurniture, but none more ſo — 
that of the Fes built by Solamon at Feruſa- 


dem ; alſo the name of a noted place, college, | 


ec. for the of the la 
2 or rer * 


the middle between the eyes and the ears, and 
where cephalick plaifters are put to cure or 
eaſe the tooth-ach or head - ach. ; 


as continue but for a ſpace of time, and then 
naturally ceaſe; alſo the conſideration of 
ſomething ſecular or wardly, in oppoſition to 


ſpiritual or eternal 


- revenpes, profits, or advantages, belonging to, 
or arifing from a rick, &c. 


Kals but a lt while, fleeting, periſhable, 


ply with the times, to alter or change 
one's opinions as the circumſtances of things 


opinions, principles, or 
as the rn vary. 

PT (V.) to endeavour to perſuade, entice, 
or allure a'perſon to do or commit ſomething 


ment, proving or N ee a 
cy, reſolution, &c. . 
or temptations in the way of another, to 


and - afterwards |. 


ä and ſo by degrees came to | 


draw him off his duty, inclination, intereſt, N 


remaining, or abiding nature; R 
an obſtinate diſpoſi tion, __ arguments 
or perſuaſions, though never ſo reaſonable, 
can-prevail upon. 

TENA'CITY or TENA'CIOUSNESS (8.) 
reſoluteneſs, inflexibleneſs, obſtinacy, fliff- 


= dec. in holding one's opinion or reſolu 


TENANT. (S.) one who — or poſſeſſes 
lands, houſes, &c. 
TE'NANTABLE (A.) — — particularly of 
ns TD repair, and fit for uſe or ha- 
tation 
TENA'SMUS or TENE'SMUS (S.) a diſ. 
order in the body that excites a continual de- 
fire of going to ſtool, and attended with an 
incapacity of voiding any thing but a bloody, 
ſimy matter. 
TE'NBURY (S.) in Vorceſlerſbire, a ſmall 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday ; 
diſtant from London x01 computed, and 129 
meaſured miles. 
TE'NBY (S.) in Pembrokeſhire, South-Wale, 
a ſea-port town, which, although it has 1 
commodious haven for ſkips, yet it has but 
very little trade ; it has two markets weekly, 
viz, on Wedneſday and Saturday; diſtant 
from London 172 computed, and 203 mea 
ſured miles. 
TENCEH (S.) the name of a fine, pleaſant, 
"freſh-water, or river fiſh. 
TEND (V.) to incline, lead, move towards, 
or aim at any thing; alſo to wait upon, or 
be obſervant of a perſon's orders, c. 
TENDENCY (S.) the aim, drift, inclina* 
tion, motion, &c. of a perſon or thing. 
TE'NDER (A.) nice, criſp, curious, ſuch as i! 
the quality of young greens, meat, &c. alv 
fickly or apt to take cold ; alſo kind, loving, 
-natured, &c, 


TE'NDER (V.) to offer money in pay» 
ment; to be kind, affectionate, lover 
ing 8 &c. 


TE'NDER (S.] an offer of payment, or the 
laying down money to ſatisfy a debt, alſo 1 
. waiter of eee to fetch or cam 
- whit is wanted, 

TE'NDERNESS or TE'NDERHEAR ED- 
3 (S.) kindneſs, compaſſion, 


TEN'DINOSE or TE'NDINOUS(A.) foll« 
tendons. 

'TE'NDON (8.) with the Anotomift, t a fi 
lar nervous part annexed to the muſcles an 


- 


n hereby the voluntay motion of tht 
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TEN 


members ate principally performed — 
frequently is confounded with anerve, th 
very erroneouſly. 

TENDRIL (S. 6 a ſmall mille, or young 
ſprout, that ſhoots out from vines, &c. 

and ſo creep or runs up ſticks, poles, 
threads, &c. 

TEN EBRO'SITY or TEN EBROSENESS 
(S.) darkneſs, gl c. 

TENEMENT (S.) a houſe, habitation, 
cc. that one perſon holds of another, and 


n renn 


TENET or TENENT (S.) a a particular 
doctrine in religion,” opinion in . 


1 Rr (S.) in Heraldry, is that ealour 
called tawny z and, is expreſſed in Graving, 
by diagonal lines from the finiſter chief and 
traverſe, by ſame called the dragon's head, 
hyacinth, &c, 


TENNIS (S.) a ſport or play with «balk apd 
racket; 


TENON (s.) the ſquare end of a lacs 
timber ſo cut, as to go or be let into ano- 
ther called a mortiſe, uſed in the framing of 
_ floors, & . 

TENOR (S.) in Mufich, A. the natural or 
common "pitch of the voice; alſo the pur- 
port, - deſign, or intent of an inſtrument, 
agreement, argument, diſcourſe, &c- 

TENSE (S.) a Grammatical Term: for the 
- diſtinguithing the times of an action, either 
paſt, preſent, or to come. 

TENSION (8.) ftretching out cf a 
thing, which is g or leſs as occaſion re: 

quires, 

TENT (S.) with the Lapidaries, is is what 
they put under a table diamond, when they 

ſet it in a ring, &. in War, Sc. it is a 
room, lodging - place, &c. in a field, covered 
with canvas, &c. on poles to keep out the 
ſan, rain, &c. among the Sprgeons, it is a 

| ſmall quantity of liat; tow, &c. rolled up in 

ve, ointment, &c. to put into a deep 
wound, ulcer, &. a the Vintners, i it is 
a ſort of rich red Spaniſh wine. 

TE'NTERDEN or TE'NDERDEN (S.) ip 
Kent, is an ancient borough-town, governed 
by a mayor and jurats; the mayor is an- 
Gaby clocked in the town-hall on Auguft 
29 ; the market is weekly on Friday; it 

| is a town of no great note, the only thing 


- rematkable is the church, whoſe ſteeple is 


very high; diſtant from London 550 compu- 
ted, and 60 meaſured miles. 

ENT ERS (S.) frames or poles properly ſet 
to put and ftretch woollen cloths on; alſo to 
hae ns, mip upon the fret, &c. u to fer bim 

the centers. 

TE 2 (A.) tall, ſlender, chin, fine, 

ight. 

TENURE (S.) the condition, or manner, 
2 or by w one perſon holds lands, 


| 


a 


2 


TE'RAPHIM or THE'RAPHIM ($.) a * * 


TER 


. liſman, or ſupperſtitious idol or fgure 
of metal ; but the Fewos ſay, it was the ac- 
tual head of a man ſeparated from the 
trunk or body after he was dead, and em- 
balmed ; under the tongue whereof was pug 
a plate of gold, with the name of ſeme 
imaginary deity 3 that it was ſet up in a 

- nich, that candles were lighted up to it, and 


— they worſhipped and prgtended to divine 


TEROIVERSA'TION 8.) a beds, 
ſcrupling, boggling, a leaving, for 
— or turniag one's bagk hn — 

TERGIVERSA'TOR Ton (4) a flincher, bog- 
gler, ſcru 

TERM 2 — in the Jimit, boun- 


dary, or extent of a y ching; in Law, it 

is an appointed or ſettled time when the 

courts are open for cauſes to be tried, which 
are four times in the year ; the firſt beging 

— 23d or 24th of Fanyary called Hilary 

Term; the ſecond or Eafter Term begins the 

Wedneſday fortnight! after Eaſter Day, and 

is .moveable with that feaſt 3 the third or 

Trinity Term, the Frida after Trinity Sun- 

day j and Michae/mas Term, the 23d or 24th 

of TOGher ; alſo a phraſe, oc particule word 
uſed in an art or ſcience. 

TE'RMAGANT (S.) a boiſterous, noify, 
ſcolding. maſculine woman. 

TE'RMAGANT (A.) noiſy, boiſterous, trou= 
bleſome, ungovernable, unruly, &c. 

TE'RMINABLE (A.) that has, or may haye 
limits, bounds, &c. 

TERMINATE (V.) to limit or bound, to 
ſer or appoint ends, &c, to any thing; 4110 
to adjuſt, end, or ſettle a diſpute. 

TERMINA'TION (S.) the ending or con- 
cluding of a bufineſs or affair; alſo the parti- 
cular ſyl[able or ſyllables that vary or change 
at the end of words, eſpecially in the Latia 
and Greek languages, c. 

TERMS (S.) = hg ie agreed upon be- 
tween di t parties, for the performance 
of certain matters 3 in Phyfick, the natural 
monthly purgations of women ; in Afr 
certain degrees of the ſiens, in which fuch 

reſpective planets have been (+id to have been 
obſerved to have their virtues and ſtrength 
encteaſed; alſo the particular names or 
meanings of certain tools or expreſſions in 
arts and ſciences ; alſo the ſcvcral quantities 
in arithmetical and algebraical operations; 
in Geometry, they are limits or boundaries of 
lines, ſuperficies, or ſolids z and in Arcbitec- 
ture, thoſe props or ſupports that are made in 
the ſhape of men, women, ſatyrs, &c. at 
top and the bottoms like pyramids, put at 
the corners of ſome ancient buildings, ar thus 


called. 
TE'RNARY (s.) verſes, ranks of men, e. 
that are reckoged or accouuted by . 


k 


cc. ſhe was repre ſented with a cheartul coun- 


building. 
 TERRA'QUEOUS (A.) a mixtute of earth 


| *FERRE'NE or TERRE'STRIAL (A.) 
TERRIBLE or TERRVYFICK (A.) fright- 


TF'RRITORY (.) the quantity of ground, 


TE'STAM ENT (S.) ſometimes fignifies a 


TES 
TERPSICHORE (s.) one of the nine Muſes, 
© fald to be the inventreſs of dancing, balk, 


tenance, having on her hexd a coronet com - 
poſed of feathers of divers ehlours. 
TERRACE of TE'RRAS (s.) ſometimes 
means a fine, ſmooth, plain walk in a large 
garden to walk on, elevated above the gene- 
ral plahe of the whole garden, on purpoſe to 
vie the 2 country more 
advantageouſly ; and ſometimes it means the 
aof of ou f made flat to walk on to take 
"the — and to have z ptoſpect of all abuut 
i ; and ies it means a baicony that 
* beyond the upright tace of the 


und watery, ſomething belonging or apper- 
wining to rhe earth and water, as the terra- 
pura globe is the whole compage of earth 
and water, in oppofition w the celeftial or 
ftorry globe. 

TERRETLIA (S.)'a load · ſtone made into a 
globular or ſpherical form, and ſo poſited, 
that its poles, equator, &c. exactly corre- 
_ to the pos, equator, c. of the 


earthly, or to the earth. 
, ful, horrible, dreadful, that cauſes tear, 


amazement, &c. 


TERRIER (S.) a particular kind of hunting 


doe. 
TERKRING (S.) in Suſſex, upon the downs, 
not far from the ſer, % indifterent a town, 
that the market is ſo ſmall, that it is uncer- 
exit what day it is kept on; diftant from 
| London 4* compnted, and 53 meaſured miles, 


c. in or over which a king, magiſtrate, &c. 
ha« the role, authority, command, &c. 


TERROR 'TE'RROUR (S.) fright, fear, | 


horrot, amazement, &c. 

TERTIAN (s.) en ague, fever, or effer- 
veſcence of the blood, that returns every 
n. a ſet time, together with 
ite various ſymptom 

TE. SSELATE (V.) t inlay with various 
nn hc colours, to chequer or varie 

1er (S.) * proof or trial whereby to know 
the fincerity of a 's intentions, &c. 
%% a furnace or frame bound round with 
iron, compoſed of — c. in order 
to rene filver, to extract it out of lead, &c. 
with which it is mixed and ſmelted opt of 
the ore. | 

TESTA*CEOUS (A.) thelly, or full of ſhells, 
tike to, or after the nature of thells, parti- 
cuhely of thoſe be)onging to fiſh. 


wil! evocabh. diſpofing or &fributing of a 
man's ctiare White alive, to thoſe he would 


| 


1 


FE I. 


have enjoy it after his death; ſometimes it 
ſignifies the collection of particular books or 
writings, commonly called the Old and New 
Teftaments, or the holy feriptures, contain. 
ing thoſe writings cr books wrote by the in- 
ſpiration of the Holy Gboſt, containing the 
covenant between God and his people, ang 
are the witneſſes and declaration of his will, 


TESTA'TOR or TESTA'TRIX (S.) a man 


or woman that makes a will to diſpoſe of 
his or her effects or eſtate after his or her 
decreaſe, 

TE'STER (S.) a ſmall filver coin of fix-pence 
value 3; alſo the upper part of the furniture 
of a bed, or that clbth, ſtuff or filk that 
covers the top or uppermoſt part. 


TES'TICLES (s.) the 1eminal organs in a 


man or 


TESTIFICA'TION (S.) a bearing witnef, 


TE'STIFY v. ) to witneſs, make known or 


t, to certify, &c. 


apparen 
TESTIMO'NIAL (S.) a certifying under the 


hand of a magiſtrate, of of the head of : 


TE'STIMONY,(S. ) the evidence or truth cf 


any thing made apparent by proof of proper 
— &c, alſo a quotation from the 
works of the learned, &c. tor a confirmation 
of an aſſertion. 


TE'STINESS (s.) peeviſhneſs, 


croſs-grained- 
_— moroleneſs, turkneſs, aptneſs to be in 


a pet, &c. 


TE'STY (A.) pettiſi foon angry, croſs, 


ih, &c. 


peev 
TE'TBURY (S.) in Glouceſter ſhire, is a con- 
fee 


rable town, whoſe market is weekly on 
Wedneſday ; pleaſantly ſituated upon a rifing 
ground, and in an healthy air, but water is 
ſcarce in a dry ſummer : it is handiomely 
built and well inhabited 5 the yarn, , man 
and bacon trades are laryely carried on here ; 
diſtant from London 77 computed, and 94 
meaſured miles, 


TE'THER (s.) a rope tied at one end to a 


poſt or ſtake in the ground, and the other to 
4 horſe's neck, leg, &c, whereby he has the 
privilege of feeding or grazing only 10 far as 
the cord will permit him; and in general, 
fignifies the bounds or limits of any one's 
power, art, or ſtrength. 


—— 02 a muſics] inflrument 


an interval of three 


—5 
TETRAHE'DRON (S.) a geometrie k ſolid, 
comprehended 


under tour teral 
—_ equal or equila 


ron (8.) a ſquare or four-ſidcd 
TETRAGRA'MMATON' ($+). the name 


given by the Greets to the moſt high Goo, 
becauſe in molt languages it was wrote with 


. 
TE'TRAPLA 


TEX 


E'TRAPLA a bible divided into four 
: THIER in 2 of which there is a dif- 
ferent Greek verſion, vix. Aquila*s, Sym- 
machus's, the Sptnag int, and the Theodo- 


tian. 
ETRARCH (S.) a lord or governor that 
has the command of a fourth part of a 
country, kingdom, or province under him, 
without the diaderm, or bearing 
the title of king; though ſometimes it was 
given to him who was king, or that had the 
dominion over half, or a third part of a 


kingdom. 
TETRARCHATE of TE:TRARCHY(S.) 
ſometimes means the office, power, or au- 
thoxity of a tetrarcchz and ſometimes fo 
 wuch land as is alligned him for his juri ſ- 


diction. 
TETRA STICK (S.) a ſtanza, epigram, or 
„conſiſting of four lines or verſes. 

TE'TTER (S.) a Kin diſeaſe attended with 
an inflammation, and a large number of 
ſmall itching puſtles, by ſome called a ring- 
worm z and among the Farriers, a flying- 
worm. 

TEUTA'TES (S.) a name under which the 
antient Gau/s worſhipped Mercury, to whom 
they facrificed human victims, the Druids 
either burning them, piercing them with 
arrows, or ſtrangling them in the middle 
their temples, 

'TE'UTONS (5.) thoſe antient Germans that 
inhabited the iſlands of Funen and Zeland in 
Denmark; they were very troubleſome to their 
neighbours, and he!d out a long time againſt 
the Romans ; alſo the name of a famous 
order of knighthocd, who were antient- 
12 the Kuights of our lady of Mount 

ion, 

TE'WKSBURY (S.) in Glowcefler ire, is an 
antient borough, governed by 24 burgeſſes, 
who bave jurjſdiftion within the borougb 
excluſive of the juſtices of the peace for the 
county, two of which are choſe yearly, 
who, with two others, are the ruling ma- 
giftrates 3 here are two markets weekly on 
Wedneſday and Saturday; it ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament, who are choſen by the 
free · holders, and free men of this borough ; 


* 


the town is large and populous, conſiſting ot 


three high · bui t ſireets, in which are many 
fide lanes 3 it is encompaſſed with the rivers 
Avon, Carron, Severn, and the Swilyate, 
which renders it very liable to inundations, 
but this inconvenience is abundantly rewarded 
by the plenty it brings with it, the ſime 
manuring the ground in a very rich manner, 
the cloathing trade is vigorouſly carried on 
here ; diſtant from Londen 
and 97 meaſured miles. : 
TEXT (s.) the direct Words of an author; 
aud when applied to the Scripture, is ſome- 
times ta ken in oppoſition to the gloſs or cum · 
ment, without any relation had to the text; 


drt ig the original invguage, or the taal. 


79 cotnputed, | 


/ 
HA 
tion thereof 3 and ſometimes it is only far 
the Hebreti of the Old, and the Greet of the 
New- Teſtament ; though ſome earned men 
are of opinion, that St. Matthew wiote his 
goſpel in Hebrew, St. Mark, his in Latin, 
St. Paul, his epiſtle to the Romans in Latin, 
and that to the Hebrews in Hebrew ; ſome- 
times the word is taken for the theme upon 
| which a diſcourſe, oration,, &c. is mace, 
aud ſometimes it means a large fort of yeri - 
ting to put particular words or ſentences ing 
that they may be the more eaſily diſtinguſhed. 
TEXTUARY (S.) ene that ſtidles the origi- 
nal of the 'criptures, or that js very conver- 
ſant with the bible, &c. 28 
TEXTURE (S.) che frame, make, or natu 
ral compoſition of apy creature, plant, &. 
alſo the regular ordering or coxipoling cf a 
diſcourſe, piece ot work, c. 
THA'LIA (S.) one of the poets nine Muſes, 
who is appointed to preſide over cumedy, and 
is repreſented with a wanton and la ſcivicus 
countenance, crowned with ivy, ard holding 
a maſk in her hand ; ſhe is alſo ſaid to be the 
inventtets of geometry and agriculture. 
THAMES (S.) the principal 1:yer of England, 
ſo called from Thame and Ifs, which join 
into one ſtream at Dorcheſter in Oxfergfbire, 
and fo form this river, which js joined by 
the Kennet and Loddon from Helis, the 
Cela from Bucking bamſbire, receives the 
from Middleſex, the Miy and #andle from 
Surrey, the Lea and Roden from Een, and 
the Darent from Kent ; it waters in its cone 
Dorcheſter, Henley, Reading , Windſor, M. id 
enbead, Staines, e Richmong, Brent- 
ford, Lambeth, Wiſtminſter, London, South- 
/, Deptford, Greenwich,  Darkin, and 
Graveſend ; this river for the exceRency and 
havigableneſs of its water, and gentleneſs of 
its ſtream, may be equalled to, if not pug 
before any other in the world. TOP» 
THA'MUZ, THA'M MUZ, or TA'MMUZ 
(S.) a Pagan deity, ſuppoſed to be the ſame 
with Adonis; it had a public feſtival in the 
month Tammuz, which anſwers to our. 
une and Fuly ; he was repreſented by an 
Image of braſs made hollow, into whot 
they uſed to put lead, and 8 
ullbinfde, which cauſed the lead to melt 
and {© to repreſent weeping. 


THANE (S.] a word much in uſe formethy, 
and which ſometimes fignified a nobleman, 
ſometimes a freeman, and ſometimes a ma- 
giſtrate, but moſt properly an officer ods 
the king. , 
THANK (V.) to acknowledge with a duo 
ſenſe of gratitude, the favours or ſervices wa 
receive from others. 
THA'NKFUL (A.) humble, grateful, duly 
acknowledging the favours rect ived. ; 
THA'NKFULNESS (S.) a grateful difpefition 
acknowledgment 


fur Gvours received, 


l 


or the act of paying a due 
THA'NKLESS 


THE 


$HANKLESS (A.) ungrateful; unkind, or 
that returns no or Aeon: 1:40. Raga thanks 


for favours received, 
THANKSGIVING (s.) publick or private 
" acknowledging of, and giving thanks for fa- 
, yours received, 1 X 
THATCH (V.) to cover a houſe, &c. with 
ſtraw, reeds, &c, inſtead of ſlates or tiles, 
to keep out the weather. | 
THATCH (s.) draw, reeds, &e. uſed to 
cover houſes, barns, ſtables, &c. with, in- 
_ Read of boards, tiles, Nlates,. lead, cop- 


per, Kc. | 
THA'TCHER (S.) an artificer or workman 
_ that covers houſes, barns, or ſtables with 
ſtraw, reeds, &c. 
THAW (V.) to melt or diſſolve like ſnow or 


ice in warm weather. 


PRE 
government of God himſelf,” or by his pro. 


phers, &c. _ | 
r (S.) a noted mathematical 
inſtrument uſed in ſurveying of lands, taking 
heights, diſtances, &c. | 
THEOLO'GICAL (A.) ſomething belonging 
or relating to divinity. | 
THEOLO'GIST or THE'OLOGUE (s.) 
miniſter, divine, profeſſor of, or ſtudent in 
divinity. i ths 
THEOLOGY (.) the art of ftudy of divine 
matters, now N divinity, as 
underſiood by the Chriſtians, and taught in 
the holy ſcriptures, though the doctrines ot 
be; les of any falſe religion, ſuch as Ha- 
theniſm, Mahometaniſm, Ye. are alſo con- 
fained under this term, 


THA'WING (S,) the reducing ſnow or ice in- | THE'"OMACHY (S.) a fightidg or refifing 


.to their original fluid condition, 
THAXSTED or THA'CKSTED (s.) in 
Ee; this town was incorporated by the 
, name of the mayor, bailifts, and commo- 
nalty of the town of Thackfled, by King 
- Philip and Queen Mary, the privileges where - 
of were confirmed and increaſed by Queen 
' Flizabeth and King James I, the market is 


. weekly on Friday ; diſtant from London 35]. 


, computed, and 42 meaſured miles. 
THE in particle in the Engli/b tongue 
that ſignifies ſometimes univerſally, and 
_ ſometimes particularly all perſons or things 

_ ſpoken of. | | 

THEA'NTHROPOS (S.) a name given to 
-, Jeſus Chriſt, to expreſs His divine and hu- 
_ man nature united in one perſon, as God and 


- man, | 
THEA'TRAL or THEA'TRICAL ( A. ) 
- ſomething like or belonging to a ſtage or the- 
. atre, where plays are ated. 


THEA'TRE or THEA'TER (S.) a place de- | 


- ſigned for the fight of publick plays; and a- 
. *mong. the Romans, differed from the am- 
_ pbitheatre in form, as being but a ſemi- 
_ circle, whereas that was quite round. 
THEE (S.) is the perſonal pronoun ſubſtantive, 
. which always ſtands after a verb, whoſe 
_ theme or nominative caſe is thou. 
THEFT (S.) ſometimes is applied. to the act 
of flealing, and ſometimes to the things 


THEM (Ss) "is. the plural number, and is 
. always put after à verb; its nominative is 


... they, | 
| THEME (S. ) a text or ſubject to be wrote, or 


. ſpoke of, or diſputed upon; with the Aftro- | 


ers, it is uſed for the poſition of the ſupe- 
rior bodies at any moment that they enquire 
— < pox thing then begun. or pro- 


poſe, | 
[THEN (Part.) at that time, either paſt or to 

dome, that is particularly mentioned. 
"THENCE (Part.) from that place ſpoken of. 
IHENGEFO'RTH orf THENCE'FOR- 
| DN (Part. ) from that time forwards, or 
on. | b 


| 


OMAGH (.) beten Klee 

THEOMA'GT (S.) perſen in, or in- 
ſpired with 65 wiſdotn; 

THEOMA'GICAL (A.) relatibg or belong- 

ing to divine magick, or the wiſdom of God. 

THEOMA'NTISTS (S.) a fart vf impoſtors 
that pretended to divination, and other ſtrange 
matters, by invoking God, and thereby being 
poſſeſſed 2 9275 could utter prophecies, &c. 

THEQPA'SCHITES (S.) a ſect chat main - 

tained that the whole Trinity ſuffered in the 

perſon. of ſeſus Chriſt upon the croſs, 

THEC'RBO (S.) a large Jute, or muſical 
inſtrument, uſed to play thorough baſſes oa in 
concerts, f 8 

THEO REM 50 properly belongs to mathe · 
maticks, and there ſitzuifies a propoſition, 
which requireth the ſearching out, and de- 
monſtrating ſome property or affection cf a 
figure, wherein only ſpeculation or contem- 

plation is uſed without the actual doing or 
performivg any thing, and theſe are variouſly 
denominated, according as they are applicd 
to general or particular eaſes, &c. 

THEORE'MATIST (Ss) a ſtudent in, or 
finder out-of theorems, or ſpeculative propo- 
fitions, 

THEORE'TICKor THEORETICAL (A.) 
like to, or after the manner of the ) 
or ſpeculative part of a ſcience, 

THEO'RIST (S.) one whoſ principal or 
whole ſtudy is in the abſttact or demonſira- 
tive part of a ſcience. 

THEO R (S.) the abſtrafted of con - 
tive part of a ſcience, where the demonſtn- 
tion of the truth is more examined after than 
the practical performance. : 

THERAPEU'TICE (S.) that part of phyſck 
or medicine that regards only the methods of 
cure, or ſearches for remedies in or agaioft 
diſcaſes. 

THERE (Part.) in or at that place ſpecified. 


| THE'REABOUT (Part.) near that place, or 


ſum. 
THEREAFTER (Pare) u thit mo, 


; 


| THEO'CRACY (s.] either the immediaiy 


THI 
after that manner, like, or according to ano- | 


ther. 
THE'REFORE (Part.) an illation ſhewing 
3 4 why a thing is done. 
THEREO'F (Part.) 6f or from another. 
THEREO'N of THERE (Port.) 
upon that place or thing, for that reaſon, or 
THEREWTTH (Part.) along with another. 
THERMO'METER or THE'RMOSCOPE 
(S.) a philoſophical inftrument to meaſure 
the degrees of heat and cold, and eſpetially 
a human body, 
THESE (Part.) 
ſen 


the parties or things no pre 
t, or reaſons or arguments now given. 

THE'SIS S.) the argument or propolition up - 
on which a diſcourſe or diſputation is to be 
made or held. 

THE'TFORD.(S.) is partly in Norfolk, and 
partly in Suffolk ; it is an antient town, and 
was formerly very populous, and alſo noted 
for many fine and- large churches and mona- 
ſteries, moſt of which are now in ruins, there 
being only three left, viz. one in the Suffolk 


| 


fide, and two in the Nor folk fide z the gon- | 


juring clergy have gone ſo far as to have ſome 
of their members confirmed biſhops of Ther- 
ford by the late King Janes II. and the Pre- 
tender; at preſent it is pretty large, and but 
thinly peopled, yet it has a good market 
weekly oh Saturday; it is a corporation, go- 
verned by a mayor, recorder, men, and 
capital burzeſſes, commonly called common- 
council-men, and ſends two members co par- 
lament; the Lent affizes for the county are 
kept here ; diſtant from London 70 computed, 
and 80 meaſured miles. 

THICK (A.) bulky, the oppoſite to thin; alſo 
liquor, &c, full of grounds, &c, wheteby it 
looks dirty, . 


THI'CKEN ( incteaſe in bulk or ſub- 


ſtance, or render heavier, or not ſo clear, 

fine, or pure as it was before. 4 
THI'CKET (s.) a ſmall wood or place full 

S_ or branches of young trees, buſhes, 


Cc, 

THIEF (S.) he or the that violently or pri- 
us of. bes Reals the property of 
another, | 

THIEVE (V.) to teal or take away violently 
or claxdeſtinely the of another. 

THIE'VERY (s.) the act of W or tak» 
ing away illegally the property of another, 

THIE'VISH (A.] inclined to Rtealing, of a 
wicked, covetous diſpoſition, or deſite to take 
or have the property of another. 

THIGH (S.) the limb or member of the body 
that is, or lies between the knee and the 

THILL. (S.) that pare of 
| t part of a waggon or cart 
wherein the ſhafts ate faſtened to the dfaught- 
tree, which contains the firſt horſe. 

THI'MBLE (S.) an inſtrument made of brafs, 
Alver, itdn, &c. put au the finger to thruſt: 


N 


| T.HO 
| a needle any cloth, filk, &c; uſe_ 
by all ſea , taylors, &c. 


THIN (A.) fine, flender, clear, free front 


mixture, light, light, &c. 
THIN * A 2 to take away 
| number of out of a greater quantity z , 
and ſometimes to make Equor clear, trafiſs 


| rent, &c. | 

THINE (S.) a relative poſſeſſive pronotiti, fg- 
nifying that the particular thing ſpoken of is 
the of the perſon ſpoken to; asz 
The r it thine. 

THING (S.) any material being, eſpecially la- 

THINK (V to ponder, conſidet, contem - 

» conſider, 
plate, AW Ec. alſo to iniagine, ſuppoſe; 
or be of a particular opinion: 

THINKING (S.) the act of meditating; con- 
fidering, reflecting, &c. alſo of ſuppoſing 
imagining, &c. 

THIRD (S.) the ordinal number, ſbe ing that 
two perſons or things go before that which 
is now ſpolten of; and in Mufict, is an in- 
tervil of two ſounds or degrees of tone, 
of this there is the greater and the leſſer, 
third greater is called the ſharp, and the leſſer 
the flat rhird. 

THIRST ($.) that painful ſen ſation that ariſes 

iu man or beaſt, from a want or deprivation 

of drink or liquor to allay the fury thereof 
alſo the parching drineſs that hinders the 
trees from bearing fruits, the ground hetb- 


age, &c, 
THIRST (V.) to be affected with in earhe@ 

defire for, and great want of liquor. 
THFR9TY (V.] droughty, wanting, er 

oy _—_ defiring liquor, parched up with 

at, . 

' THIRTEEN, THIRTY, &c. (S.) ire the 
cardinal numbers, figrifying abſolutely the 
numbers 13, 30, &c. without any particu- 
lar application. 

TH:S (Part.) the perſon. or thing then im- 
mediately f of. | | 
THI'STLE (s.) a plaiit full bf prickles, bear- 

— flower 3 ülſo an order of knight 
THISTLY (A.) full bf, or troubled with 
t Es. 


THTTAER (Part.) to that plate mentioned. 
THITHERWARD ( Pait. ) towards that 


| 


* 


place ſpoken bf. 
THO'MASTOWN . (s.) a town in the coun- 
ty of Tilleam, and pro of Leinſter ; ſends 


two members to parliament, and ſtafids 61 
miles 88 W of Dublin. 
THO'MISM (S.) the particular doftrines or 
tenets of the famous ſchodl-divine Thomas 
Aquinas, eſpecially as to predeſtination and 


grace. 5 
THO'MISTS (s.) fuch divines or perſoms a 
maintain the particular opinions or doQrines 
of Thoma} Agqitinas, the great ſchool-man, 
whom the church of Rome calls the angelick 


* 3 M THONG 


nu»ä — 


T 


g vibe . 4 "of the week, 


1HO 


THONG (S.) a a WT of lather. . 
antiently 


hence the name ee Tab. 
took its riſe, 
ipped on that "tay ; alſo the 
9 god 5 the idolatrous Laplanders, to 

| whom they attribute the ſovereign authority 


HOR (S.) an id 


Saxens, 


over all miſchievous and malevolent ip icits- 


that inhabit the air, mountains, or 
they ſay, he uſes the N o ſhobt with 
© they worſhip him as the 


th, and of all men, and repre- 


ent him by the ſtump or trudik bf 3 tree, 


- 


the top being rudely formed like a man's 
head ; they ſtick a piece of ſtrel and flint in 
his bead, chat he may ſtrike wy Þ go ; 
they ſt a Eris, him, -w 
fay, he uſes as well phi, oh 150 arrows 
againſt evil ſpirits; being thus dreſſed, they 
E upon a table ot altar, which 
behind their cabbins; z, round this altar 
£7 ſtick. branches of pine or birch, and 
border the ally leading to it in the "ame 
manner; they offer rennes, or a ſort of deer 
to it as vitlims J and ſometimes lambs, dogs, 
rats and bens, which they buy on purpoſe, 
9 in mp own country z after the 
. ey place before the idol a ſort of 
box made Au bark or rind of trees, full 
of bits of fleſh. taken from every part of the 
| body of the victim, with the fat melted, for 
Him to ſudfiſt on, or at leaſt to keep him in 
N of the laſt act of adoration, till they 


fler u another. 6 
THO'RAX (8 (&) with the Anatomifts, is all 
wht cavity. which is circumſcribed } above by 


the neck-bone, below by the diaphragma, 


F gay her beck bchind by the 


back · bone, on the fides by the ribs z in form 
oval, con the. heart and langs, and 
covered on the inſide wich a membrane called 


leura. 
110 N (s.) * rl of a 
buſh, roſe- tree, &c. alſo er any 
4 3 trouble, or » Is called a | 
7107 


THO'RN-BACK. (s.) the name of a fiſh cht 


Has on its back horny, 


ſharp prickles, that 


muſt be flead off before it can be eat 3 alſo a THREA TEN 


cant name for an old maid or woman that 


2 has ved thirty o ty years gl, . 


arried, 
"THO'RNBURY (S.) in  Gloucifter ſhire, hath 
a « cuſtomary mayor, 12 aldermen, and to 


THO'ROUGH-BASS (8.) in 1 is — 


conſtables ; the aldermen are ſuch perſons 26 
have dern mayors; it hath a market weekly 

on Saturday; the pariſh is 20 miles in eir- 

curnference ; diſtant from London 89 com- 

puted, and 106 meaſured miles, 


'THO'RNY (A.) troubled with, or full of 


thorns, troubles, difficulties, e. 


"THO'ROUGH (Part.) quite through from 


1 


one end to the other. 


53; [TH 


j Which deevtipinies vr goes third the whole 


THR 


concert, though the particular Infiruments 
change, or ftand till often. 

THOROUGH. FARE (s. Jacottimon paſſage 
or leading place from one fiteet, court, &c, 
to another. 


THOROUGH-STIFCH"(S.) a eethglettba 


Þ 


or of life and 


— 


WL; ending or finiſhing of a matter. , 
PSTON or THRA'PSTON (S.) in 

Nei FAB which though 'it be not 
eminent either for trade or buildings, yet ir 
is delightfully fituated in a fine valley, and 
rrounded with a rich foil, and well watered, 

a fine bridge over the Nen, und a 8000 
AER "weekly on Tueſday ; diftant from 


on 53 computed, and 63 meaſured miles. 
WE 5 La er didhs pokes of, or 


IM (8.) the ſingle Wo immediately 
Se ner Far) a word fg 
or THO* (Part.) a 
ſomething conditional. nin 
THOUGHT (s.) that act of the mind, ct 
operation of the ſoul, whereby we perceir: 
_ or knowany t 
THOU"GHTFUL (A.) confiderative, full of, 
or much employed with thinking, 
THOU'GHTLESS (A.) careleſs, negligent, 
ithout dye confideration or thought. 
SAND (S.) the number of ten hun- 
dred, wrote 1000, or M, or CI 
THRALL or THR A'LDOM (S. the Nat 
of ſlavery, bondage, or ſervitude. - 
THRAVE (S.) in (=, geen „ is 24 ſheaves, 
four ſhocks of corn, eac y ſheaves. 
EAD (S.) ſmall twine of flax, wool cr 
2 75 a wy 9 for the ule 


of ſew 
THREAD 0 TRE br x .) to fa 
thread, 1 &c. into a needle. - 
TRREA'D-BARE (A. worn almoſt out, 


very bare of woo], &c. ſo that the thread 
that compoſe the ftuff, &c. are plainly ſer, 
THREAP (V.) to pobtively affirm or inſt 
upon a thing, to bear no gainſaying or c- 


nial. 
THREAT (s.) 4 menace of inflition & 
niſhment. 
V.) to menace or terrily i 
perſon with inflicting puniſhment. 
THRENO'DIA ($.) a dirge, or mountfu 
ſong or poem to fing at funerals, &c. 
THRESH (V.) to beat corn out of the em; 
. to chaftiſe or puniſh a perſon wit 


ting. 
THRE'SHER (s.) a country-man that 
works or ts his maintainance by beating tit 
wow * The can of wheat, or other com, 


THRESHOLD 8.) "the lowermoſt frame n 
timber of a door-way, 
THRICE (S.) chreetimes. 


THRIFTorTHRI'FTINESS see 


14 


tod boykrwitry, carefulpeſs, 


THRIFT! 


_ ul bas played with ul ds Chord; _ 


or double 


THUMP 


T H u. 
RTFT V A.) ſpari iaduſtri , careful 


conſtantly along. 


or ſucceed well in the world. 
THROAT (S.) the wind- pipe, and parts ad- 


facents . 

THRO'BBING (8. rating, panting, br, e 
ſwelling or fore paxt does wi ; 

THRONE (S.) a chalr of ſtate, generally com- 
poſed of rich materials, raiſed two or three 
ſteps above the ground, and covered with'a 
canopy for kings and princes to fit under at 
times of publick ceremonies ; in Scripture, 
heaven is called the throne of God and the earth 
bis foot -H; and in the Fewiſh Diſpenſati- 
en, the ark of the covenant was eſteeme 
the throne of God. . | 

THRONES (S.) among ſome writers, means 
the third order of the angles. J 

THRONG (S.) a great croud or multitude of 
people met together in one place, fo that it is 
very difficult to paſs and repaſs. 


THRONG (V.] to affemble or meet to- 


gether Ween; ; alſo to . —— 
ſquecze, c. through a multitude o . 
THRO'PPLE O THRO'TTLE CV.) to 
choak a perſon, , to' ſup one's breath by | 
ſqueezing the wind-pipe very tightly or hard. 


THROUGH (Part.) from end to end, or fide| 


to fide, either of a place or thing, | 
THROUGH-OUT (Part.) all over, quite 
through, &c, | why; 1 
THROW (V.) to make ar prepare filk, thread, 
fit for the needle, uttle, &c. allo to caff or 
fling a thing away. Az e 
THROW'ER or . THROW'STER (S.) one 
who prepares or makes filk, thread, &c; fit 


THROWS (S.) the pains that a woman feels 


N her. 
in child- birth. . THYME vulgarly called TIME (S.) an aro- 


THRUMS. (S.] the ends of weavers warps, ei- 
ther ſilk or worſted, c. 5g 4 18. 
THRUST {$:} « hove, or puſh, agzioft the 
wall, Ke. : e 
THRUST (y J te thove, pulb -Ing, or from | 
1 — | * 4 
«). by the ans ofa efar- 
theſt 22 * world, the utmoſt extent that 
a.perſan could go, ſuppoſed to be an iſland a 
ſmaſf diſtamce lo the Orkneys, f 
THUMB (s.) the ſhorteſt, firſt, and thickeſt 
finger on a perſon's hand. 
THU'MMIM (S. ſomething worn by the 


Jewiſh high prieſts in their pontifical dreſs, 


but what jt was preciſely the leprngd have not 
rmined, ſome imagining it Was not any 
thing material, but an extraordinary gift of 
God, to thoſe of the office upon ex ordinary 
occaſiong, Ahereby they were enableg to re- 
turn anſwers to the kings or others, who con- 
fulted them upon great emergencies. © | 
THUMP ($.) a blow with the band clenched, 
or doubled up, commonly called a fit, | 
THUMP (v.) to heat or Atike * 


h a g pulſe. [ 


: 
| hipder another's going out of a harbour, 


, Ke. fir THWACK (v.) to beat or threſh ſeverely, 
to be wove or worked with a needle. or ſharply z allo to ſqueeze or preſs cloſe to- 


= 
i 


: 


. LC. 
or fit; alia to punch with a long ſtick like 8 
+ watchman in the night. - 


+ 74 >| THU'MPING- (8. ) beating, puſhing, or 
THRIVE (V.) to grow rich,, increaſe; prolper, | making a noiſe with one's hand " 


or a 
| long ſtick. „ 
THUMPING' (A.) large, big, great, or of 
an unuſual fire, | | | 
THU'NDER (s.) a noiſe made in the air like 

the roaring of cannon, occaſioned by a com- 
| mixtion of diſogreeing vapours that generate 
| noiſy explufions. | * 
THUNDER (V.) to make a loud noiſe in the 

air like the exploſion of confined gun- po r; 
2 ſo to ſcold, ſtorm, or make an angry noiſe 
with the voie. 5 20 


C 


THU'NDERING (A.) loud, noiſy, terrible, 


threatening, c. | 
THUR'LES (S.) a town in the eounty of Tip-, 
Pert, and province of Munſter, its market 

is the Tueſday in each month, ſtands 

70 miles G. W. of Dablin. | g 
THURS DAV (S.) the fifth day of our com- 
mon week, ſo called from the idol Ther, 
which was worſhipped by the ancient Saxons , 
Se. on that day. 1 
THURSKE (S.) in the North - Riding of York- 
Hire, is à ſmall borough-town, that has 
an indifferent market on Monday ; diſtant 
from London 162 computed, and 199 mea- 
ſured mile... : 
THUS (Part.) like to, ar after this manner, 
THWART (V.) to croſs, vex, teaze, con- 

tradi, oppoſe, hinder, &c. } 

To lie a-thwart, in the Sea Language, 
is when one ſhip lies or is anchored, ſo as to 


river, &c. 


matick plant or treee that bears very ſmall 
haves, uſed to ſeaſon broth and meats to 
render them ſavoury or reliſhing. 
TIARA (S.) a tall, high, ſharp-pointed cap, 
anciently worn by the kings and ſovereign 
rinces, &c. among the Perftans. 
TIB (S.) à cant name for a whore or miſtreſs 3 
alſo * Siyen to a the cat, or a prat- 
ing girl. 
TICK (S.) a habit or jill cuſtom, contracted by 
ſome horſes running their teeth all along the 
manger, halter, &c; as though they were 
biting it aſunder ; alſo a particylar fort 2 
very ſtrong firiped linen-cloth, yore jms 
the caſet of pillows, bolſters, or beds, to 
contain the feathers, flocks, &c. wherewith 
they are ſtuffed, or filled; alſo to make 
ſallors jackets, &. of, it is alſo called #ick- 


ing ; alſo a worm or inſect that breeds in the 


fieth of living theep, Ke. 
TICK. (V.) to mark or prick off articles of 
accounts to be aſcertained of their truth and 


exaQneſs ; alſo to run or get into the debt of / 


ale - houſe · keepers cha- c. 
Ma Freun 


2 2 
— 
© 


RCIA. A 
4 : Ex 
- S _— 


71x 
TICKET (s.) a note, a piece of coin, me- 
tal, &c- fo made as not to be eaſily counter - 
feited, by which a perſan is entitled zo go 
in and ſee a comedy, opera, ball, &, allo 
to receive maney for ſervice done on ſhip- 
board, &c. alſo a label to put on goods, bags 
of money, &c. to know the value, quantity, 
ſort, &c. alſoa piece of ſtamped metal worn 
by the licens'd porters in the city of London, 
that if they ſhould go away with any parcel 
of goods, money, c. they may be ſent 
with, upon application to their proper office, 
their ſureties ſhall be obliged to make good 
the damage, ſo that it do not exceed three 
hundred pgunds, | 174 
TICKET (v.) to ſet or put labels upon goods, 
to deliver put notes for plays, ſeamen s wa- 
ges, &c. | | 
Fuck HIL (S.) in the V- Riding of York- 
Spire, is a diſtinq; liberty by itſelf, and has a 
weekly market on Saturday; diſtant from 
London 119 computed, ani 149 meaſured 


miles. K a 
FYCKLE (v.) to excite a pleaſing ſenſation in 
the body, that occaſſons laughter, alſo to 
- pleaſe or amuſe ane's ſelf or another, by ſay- 
ing or doing that which is agreeable to one's 
_ diſpoſition, | 
TTCKLISH (A.) ſubject, liable, or apt to be 
tickled very eaſily j alſo. any thing that 
- Nands op is in à very dangerous or hazardous 
condition. FEI . 
ID-(A.) nice, delicate, curious, , fine, 
eb 5 tid- bit is a roaſt ar . 
or other dainty meat, 85 
TIDDESWAL or TI'DSWALL (S.) in 
, Derbyſhire, an indifferent town, i 
- js ; fine church and free-ſchool, whoſe 
market is weekly on Wedneſday 3 diſtant 
| - from Lenden 130 computed, and 147 mea 
[i LEV? 4 I og b | 
TTDDTLE (V.) to pleaſe, amuſe, or , 
to fondle, or make much of, to indy ro 
TIDE Cf the ee flQuaticg, of the 
water of the ſea, and forme riveys, whereby 
- "It encreaſes and decreaſes its tity at par- 
_ ticular times and places, the firſt being called 
the tee of flood, the la the tide of ebb ; 
when the 27de of water runs againſt 
the wind, it is called ex ponds gory 
1 AN the ſea breaks moſt, and runs 


| TIDESMAN (8. 2 ecuſtom- houſe officer, 


. » whoſe byfineſs it is ſa be always ready on 


More qr on ihip-boarg ta watch, and fee that 
vo gcods go on ſhore put of any ſhip home- 
Ward bound, till the cuſtym or duty be paid, 


on things that were abſent. 

TYDY (A.) neat, npjable, ſharp, briſk, cqre- 
if . Os faſten things t 

| , N 8 og 


TTL 
for another by bonds, &c. to perform certaig 
conditions, &c. 

TIE (S.) an obligation, or reaſon why a perſon 
mode de g O83 a9, thole 
ropes by whi ya Ng, and that 
carry them up when the halliards are ſtrain d, 
are call'd tres. ; 

TIERCE '($.) 3 veſſel of wine, containing 
42 „or the third rt of a pipe; 
in Remiſh Liturgy, it is one of the 
. canopica] hours for prayers, viz. eight 
in the winter, and ten in the ſummer zt 
night z at. Cards, it is a ſequence, or thige 
following cards of one ſort ; in Heraldy, 
it is. the diviſion of a ſhield into three e- 


m the obligation that any perſon ſlandt 
in towards others; and on Ship-board, i; 
means thoſe four ſtrand ropes, hawſer laid, by 
which. the yard hangs, apd are carried uy 


oper occaſion. 

TIFF (S.) a ſmall quantity of any drinkable 
liquor, though generally of punch; 
alſo an angry fit or ſcolding - bout. 

TIFF (V.) to ſcold, be angry, or ſbew 
reſentment at ſomething done or faid by 
another. | 

TIGER or TY'GER (S.) a fierce wild beaſt 

of - lion ſpecies, whoſe ſkin is variegated 
by long ſtripes of ſundry colours; in ſhape 

much like a cat, having talons, but 
much larger in fize, it is ſo nimble and 
active, that the poets have repreſented i; 
generated by the wind; in the Megu!"s court 
they ſhew combats between men and tygr! 
for ſport, 


wherein | TIGHT (4) neat, ſpruce, clever, houſe 


wifely ; very gloſe or fit to contain li- 
. ſeverg, or hard to deal 
* | 


TIGHTEN .) to draw firaight or to, 

make — 71 hold liquor, 2 
TILE (S.) a uſetul piece of goods. made « 

earth 21 —— * 
b, 0 . ogram i 5 . 
55 purpoſe of pavements, covering 
TILE {V;) to cover the roof, ln, rths, 4 
of houſes with tilt. | 

TI. L. (Part.) until, or ſo long az ſomething 
ſhall by in doing, &c. 

TILL (S.) a little box or drawer uſed by 
retale tra en to put the money in 
2 a take for the goods then 

| 3 v Co | a 

FILL (V.) to improve, pong. dig, bu 
— 2 the ground fit for ſowing 
25 * 

* 2 1 of rs 

AVLLER (S. ek 4 Ac camen, is the ſame 

with helm, only they call it rler in a boat, 

and helm in a ſhip ; alſo a digger, ploygher 


| renn JW! 


A 


£ TIM Y 

cloth or covering er 
mug 3) 1 boat, 4155 . bm 
from the weather, either fun 


rain. 
ILT (V.) to fight or encounter in an open 

x | 8 n with a ſpear or lance, by 

ring or reſting it againſt the ſaddle, and fo 
ſpurring the horſe, both the parties meet 
with great violence; alſo to raiſe one end of 
a barrel with liquor in it to make the other 
fink down the lower, in order to let the 
liquor run out, when almoſt at the bottom, 
or but little left in the caſk. 

TILT BOAT (S.) a boat covered with cloth 
to keep off the ſun, wind, rain, &c. but 
commonly means thoſe large boats that carry 
great numbers of paſſengers, goods, &c. at 
a time, from London to Graveſend, and back 
again, c. 

TI'MAR (3, in the Turkiſh Policy is a fief, or 
poſſeſſion given by the grand ſeignior to cer- 
tain pgrſons to mginta{n themſelves, and to 
ſerve bim in the wars, and theſe are ſettled 
by letters patents, and may be from 6 to 
19999 aſpers, and no more, 20009 heing 

revenue of a zaim ; the 
obliged to equip a horſeman for every 3000 


the 
the 
or 


aſpers per annum, who are called gebelins, | 


and diſperſed into regiments, that have their 
colonels with colours and kettle drums ; they 
are never excuſed ſerving in perſon with the 
train, which their eftates oblige them to 
bring into the field with them; they are 
_ obliged to ſerve, whether it be by ſea or 
land, and if fick, are carried in litters, if 
children, they are carried in baſkets, &c. to 
be uſed to the fatigue of a'camp from their 
childhood'3” ſome have their revenues fixed to 
them and their heirs, others, only to them- 


Timariots are 


ſelves during life. 
mong the Turk, are ſuch 


TIMA*RIQTS(S$. 
ſoldiers as enjoy the revenues of certain lands 


allowed them by the grand ſoignior to ſery TINGLE 


in his ares. ' 
TI'MBER (S.) all large trees or wood fit 
building ſtrong work, whether ſhips or houſes 
allo in Farriery, a bundle containing fort 
TI'MBER (V.) to make a place ſufficiently 
ftrong or fit for ſervice with timber, Fe, 
TIMBREL 1 a mufical inſtrument for- 
merly in uſe, eſpecially among the women, 
S but now quite laid 


e. 1 
TIME (S.) commonly means the meaſure of 
motion or duration of any thing ; fometimes 
it means * ty, or a fayourable mo- 
ment for the doing or forbearing any thing ; 
in Scripture, it ſometimes means the birth, 
ſometimes the death of a perſon, and ſome- 
times that ſpace he acts or does any thing in, 
or has power for the quantity of time; we 


commonly meaſure or diſtinguiſh the quan - 
tity or tion of it by the ytate, months, 


Z 


| 


— 


TIN 


days, hour, &c. which are alſo made or de- 
termined by the lominaries, &c. and called 


| ſometimes aftronomick time, and ſometimes 


TTMID or TYVMOROUS 


civil time z in mufich, it is the giving each 


note according to the compoſition its proper 
| kngth and continited fond { apd this tr gait 


called common, duple, or triple time. 


TYMELY (Part.) in fit, proper, or due time, 


ſeaſonable, opportunely, &c. 


A.) fearfol, fright-" 
ful, ftartliſh, &c. Ry RN 


TI'MIDNESS, TIMIDITY, or Tro. 


ROUSNESS (S.) fearfulneſs, of a fright- 


ful or weak diſpofition of mind, wanting of 
courage, &c. 1 


TIN (S.) by ſome is called an imperſect or 


compound metal, white, and ſofter than fil- 
ver, and harder than lead, and ſo imagin'd 
to be made of both, though the mines of 
tin, and its ſeveral properties ſhew this to be 
mere chimera, for firft it is lighter than all 
other metals, and yet not ſo ductile, &c. the 

Cbymiſts call it Jupiter. 3 


TINCTURE G.] a mixture of one thing 


with another, eſpecially in painting and phy- 
fick, whereby liquors are coloured and im- 
| ted with the colours and virtues of 

bs, flowers, &c; and theſe are ſome- 
times called elixirs and uſed as ſquffs, pur- 


ges, SE * 
TINCTURED (A.) coloured, ſtalned, dyed 3 


alſo the being inclined to the love of arts 
ſciences, vices, virtues, &c. - 


TIND (V.) to light à candle, fire, &. 
TITNDER (S.) thin clean linen cloth 


burnt 
and which being ftifled or extinguiſhed, is of 
a black colour, and will upon, the firſt ſtroke 
of a flint and feel take fire, whereby a 
match, ſmall-coal, tobacco, &c. may be 


lighted. 
TINGE (V. | di ing in a 
a ror 


, 

(V.) a noiſy buzzing in the ears 
from an — « or ſomething 
that irritates the ear, whereby the air that 
is ſhut up, and continually moved by the beat- 
ing of the arteries, and the drum of the eat is 
lightly verberated z in other parts of the 
body, it occaſions a pricking fort of pain, the 
parts haying been preſſed too cloſely together, 
endeavour to reſtore themſelves to their natu- 
ral poſture. 


TINGLING or TI'NCKLING (s.) a jang- 


ling, indiftin& ſort of noiſe ; allo a fort of 
pricking pain and uneafine(s in any part of the 
bod 0 


6 
TIFNKER (S.) an artificer that goes about the 


ſtreets tinkling the bottom of a braſs veſſel 
with a ftick, to give notice he is ready to 
mend ſaucepans, (kettles, pots, &c. | 


TINSEL (S.) very thin plates of braſs cut 


into ſmall lips, on put on actors cloaths, 

&c. to reprefent gold, filver, &c. 

or ſmall of ſtature. 
TIP 


(RED 1 


off, or down, ſwallow, drink * 
iran (S) 2 town in 200 county 
of Tipperary province Munſter , 
: Nands. 90 Zis d. W. u b. 
TYPPET (S.) an ornamental covering for 
Womens necks, 
* alſo the ſcarf of a doctor in 


- divini 
TYPPLE 6s.) any ſort, of drinkable liquor, | 


but particularly wine, ſtrong beer, c. 
1b R.(V.) to drlak, much and gfieo, to 
delight in liquor, 
TYPPLER (S.) a boog companion, one that | T 
. praftiſes much, and fi 8 
n (A. 1 getting merry 


T (A) Bank e lg 
lining to be G Lo 


I f IrFTRC (8. the officer, ino whoſe 
; WOW 2 court of nnen their 


1105 (%, — on or 
— 2 one's toes, (+ By po boa he 


1. 48) the attire, dreſs, ot ornaments, 
perſons 


With which clothe gle hows and 
on Ship » is w or fange of guns, 
"which are differently denominated as they are 
differently fituated. 
TRE (V. 
= 4 weary, fatigue, plague, fret, 8 


INE ( A.) ans. moacilame; 
ou Bore ahem one who makes it her 


commonly made of the furs;] 


to clothe, . ornament, or dre ; | 


generally, upderftood to 
proportions of the encreafe of the 
fruits of * — as are: paid to the clergy 
their . ou were ſettled in 
2581 year 786, _ 
N (8. ); a | pleaſitg ſenfation or 
8 * jt by the- gentle friftion of 
one part of the body againſt another, 
TI'THE(S.) the name or diſtinction of honour 
that is given to perſons or offices ; alſo the 
name whereby a book is called, &c. alſo the 
0s. 4 perſon lays claim to an 
TLTTER. or TWTTTER (V.) to laugh 
lightly, wantonly, or fooliſhly, to giggle up. 
E CATTLE G) priting Glly, ts 
'T] LE A T » idle, 
fooliſh chat or diſcourſe, * 
I'TULAR (A.) belonging to 3 3k; a 
| 1 only a titk of honour or power 
without the ſubſtance, 
TIVERTON(S,)in — is an antient 
bar 1 governed by a mayor, 12 
Ec. and is now grown very conh. 
2 51.3 for the number and wealth of 
inhabitants, occaſioned by the woollg 
manure which is vigorouſly carried on 
here, eſpecially kerſeys, and ſuch-like kind 
of fluffa ; it 4 the river Ex, and ha 
a, very fine ſtove bridge over it, in bo alſo au- 
8 over the little river Logan ; here is 
famous free-ſchool well endowed ; its market 
is plentifully ided eve watk with all 
manner of neceflaries, on Thurſday ; it ſend 
two members to parliament ; t from 
London 136 Computed, and 165 meaſured 
miles. This town is remarkable for having 
been three times almok deſtroyed with fire, 
« 9 in in 1695, 1612, and 1731 ; in the hf 
was computed at ee 
tle of the manufactures being ſaved, 
happened to be thrown into the 


whole R and dreſs 
up their heads. 
ür (S.) among the Few, was an 
inhabitant or native of 


.  Thiſbbe, in the Es 


N from rn, From 
mamed the Tr | 
11 8562 8.) a tich {ort of af frets, | 
&c. interwoven with gold, fil- 
ver, 


1 pri al res as a horſe, 
TITE. or or TIGHT (A) cloſe, fit to contain 
8 water, &c. allo ſevere, obiti- 


Tak &.) that 3s liable to pay ticher, 
* or the 0 part of the AL, 


: 


| bat has bps houſes, ang carried ints 


_— of a brown L908 to put into water, 
beer, wine, Sec, to render it more plealin 
to dtink 3 allo a celebrated beauty, or note 
perſon whoſe health is often drank in 2 5 
FOAST (V.] to bake flices of bread beſon 
| there TN alſo to propet 
2 bea drank at a merry- maki, 


fealt, ae, 
N — (8) Vi lui due 


701 L850 


roisr ( 


TOM TOP 
auch 516d to ble In pipes, "after dried an {TOMORROW (part.) the time that com- 
ao alfo the julce of the green, and] mences after twelve of the cloth at night of 
extraQts in oils, Nc. are uſed in pbyfical oint- | this or any other preſent day, and continues 
ments, &. | | till twelve of the clock at » or twenty 

TOBA'CCONIST (S.) a trader or dealer in] four hours. l 
tobacco. TOMOTO'CIA ($.) the cutting a child out of 

TWYCCATA or TO'CCATO (s.) in M- its mother's womb. n 
ch, means a voluntary or extemporary [TON or TUN ($.) in Meaſurr, is 25 gallons 
overture or piece of mufick played by a * in weight of groſs goods 2240 
| le rſon. | a X 

TOI (SY a bash of wool of the quantity of TONE (S.) the order or diſpoſition that a 
28 pounds. | petſon's whole frame of body, or's part 

TO-DA'Y (Part.) this preſent time, now, im- thereof is in, in reſpect to health, "#&ec. 
mediately, inſtantly, &c. .— alfo the degree of ſound that is required to 

TOE (S.) one of the five parts that are at the paſs from one note to another; alſo the 
end of every common perſon's foot, having | peculiar ſound of a perſon's voice, or a 
nails and Joints like the fingers of a perſon's | muſical inftrument, whether it be harſh, foft, 
hand z in a Horſe, it is the ftay of the hoof| melodious, Ke. - « 
upon the fore-part of the foot, comprehended | TONGS (S.) an inſtrument conſiſting of two 


between the quarters. rts, that open and ſhut, by means of a 
TOGE'THER (Part.) an aſſembly or company int in the center, uſed to take up live coals, 
of perſons or things. | and to put them into the fire; alſo to take 


TOIL IS.) labour, fatigue, drudgery, pains, | heated iron out of it, &c, | 
Kc. alſo a ſnare or trap to catch wild crea- {TONGUE (S.) the inftrument of ſpeech, 
tures in. whereby we communicate our minds to one 
TOIL (V.) to labour hard, to take much] another in articulate ſounds ; alſo a particular 
pains, to drudge, &c. alſo to enſnare or en-| f or language, as the Et 15 tongue, 
tangle a hare or other wild creature in a gin, ench tongue, Latin tongue, c. allo the 


raps &c, 8 of neee prong of a buckle with which it holds fi, 
TOILET (S.) the covering of a lady's c, 
table, * | TO'NNAGE or TU'NNAGE (S.) a duty, 
TOILSOME (A.) hbotious, wearifome, fa- | cuſtom, tariff, &c. paid to the king of Great 
iguing, Kc. Britain for goods imported or exported by 
TOISE (S.) a French meaſure, much the ame | ſhipping, &c. 
with our fathom, ot about the length of fix TO NSURE (S.) a clipping, ſhaving, polling, 
feet, ſhearing, or cutting off the hair or wool from 
TOKEN (S.) a mark, fign, or private me- a perſon or creature. 2 
morandum, whereby one coayeys his TOO (Part.) alſo, likewiſe, &c. * 
mind or inclination to another. TOOL (S.) an inſtrument of any ſort or kind, 
TOLE DO (S.) a ſword, the blade whereof to do or perform any fort of buſineſs with z 
was made at Toledo, a city in Spain, famous} alſo a perſon that does what another defires, 


for ſuch ſort of work, | though contrary to his own inclination. 
TO'LERABLE (A.) chat may be borne TOOT (V.) to blow a horn, or any other fort 

or that is middl well made or] Of wind-muſical inftrument. 

done | | 


b TOOTH (S.) a bony ſubſtance that grows in 
TO'LERATE (V.) to permit, indulge, bear] the mouth to eat our food with. ; 
with, ſuffer, allow, connive at, '&c. TOO'TH-ACH (S.) a violent pain or diſ- 
TOLERA'TION (S.) permiſſion, ſufferance, order in the gums or roots of the teeth, 
allowance, -connivance, &e. | occaſioned ſametimes by cold, ſometimes by 
TOLL (S.) an acknowledgement, tribute, or} a caries, &c. 
fine, paid for liberty to go through certain} TOOTHING ($.) in ArchireFure, is n 
grounds or paſſages, &c; for grinding corn at] corner- ſtone, &c, left protuberant beyond 
a mill, or for liberty to ſell goods in a fair, the plain or upright of the wall, to join 
be. , | Into more houſes or buildings hereafter 3 
TOLL (V.) to ſoond a bell in a melancholy] alſo the cutting dente, er making teeth in a 
manner, as at a funeral, &c. clock, or watch-wheel, in a comb, or ia a 
I 70MB (s.) a grave or fepulchre, eſpecially] mill-wheel, &c. 3 
| fuch as are built up with marks of diſtinction TOO"THLESS (A.) ſtripped of, or that hath 
; or grandeur, | | no teeth, ſpoken of aged people, whole teeth 
' TO'M-BOY (3) a wanton, ramping girl, that] are loſt or worn out. | 
is for active ſport or plays, as jumping, &c. | TOO"THSOME (A.) pleaſant or agrecable to 
more like a boy than a girl. 1 the taſte, x 
TOME (s.) a fingle volume of a large | TOP (S.) the ſummit or uppermoſt, part of any 
book or treatiſe, which for the convenience of thin; alſo a play-thing for children ; alſo a 
&rrlage, &c, is ſeparated inta ſcyeral parts, ; N rougd 


TOR 


. yound frame or floor of boards lying upon the 
SEAT 
(V.) to. put part on any 
thing; alſo to exceed in ſtature or height, 
wit, cunning, &c. alſo to cheat or trick any 


done with dice, i Kc. | | 
TO'PARCHY (S.) a lordſhip or government 
. cf a place or canton, that gives to the perſon 
poſſeſſing it, no particular title, either of go- | 
'vernour, 7 — tetrarch, king, & . 
TOPAZ (S.] by is eſteemed a precious 
F. 22 green r, like an eme- 
rald z but others, and that is now more ge- 
© nerally agreed to, ſay it is of a delicate yel-| 
lo, or gold colour, like the fon z this tone 
was the ſecond in the firſt row of the Fewi 

_ high-prieft's breaſt-plate, upon which 

© name Simeon was engraved. 

TOPE (V.) to drink much and often, wine, 
ftrong drink, Ke. to fuddle, &c. 

TOPE (S.) a ſup or draught of liquor ; alſo a 

© diforder that occaſions a Iwelling in the bones. 

TO'PHEAVY (A.) drunk, one whoſe head 
is too heavy for his heels. 

TOPHET (S.) ſome imagine this to be the 
butchery or place of laughter at Feruſalem, 
Jying to the ſouth of the city, in the valley 

def the children of Hinnom ; and where it is 
alſo ſaid that the conſtant fire was kept for 
burning the carcaſſes, and other filth that 
was brought out of the city ; there it was 

_ allo that they caſt the aſhes and remains of 
theit falſe 2 they demoliſhed their 
altars, and down their ſtatues 3 others 
ſay, it was here they offered to the god Moloch 

dy beat of drum j the ſtatue of Moloch was 

© braſs, hollow within, with its arms extended, 
and ftooping a little forward; they lighted a 
fire within the ſtatue, and another be- 
| mg they put the child intended to be 
facrificed upon one of its arms, which ſoon 
fell down into the fire at the foot of the 

Natue, whoſe ſhrieks and cries were drowned 

by the rattling of drums, and the ſound of 

other muſical inftruments. 

bee re S.) a ſubject or theſis to diſpute or 


rſe upon. 
TO'PING (A) foddling, hard-drinking, guz- 


ling, &c. 

TOPOGRAPHY (s.) the deſcription of 

dne particular city or country town, pariſh, 
or manner, without taking notice of its re- 


tion to any adjacent part. N 
TOPPING (A.) rich, fine, great, noble, 
erfal, mighty, &c. ; 
'TO'PSHAM (S.) in Devonſhire, a ſmall town, 
—— market weekly on Saturday; diſt - 
ant London 139 computed, and 1 
meaſured miles : 75 


TO'PSY-TURVY (part.) the wrong fide or 
port vppermot, the bottom where the top 

TORCR (s.) a wax light 
air, to light in 
times alied 


7 


* 


night-time, ſome· 


to carry in the | 
link, '&c+ | | 


TOT 


TORE or TO RUs (S.) in Architecture, and 
eſpecially in that arnament called the A/c 
Baſe, itis the large, round moulding, 
ym or TORN K pulled aſunder 
violence, or parted in an irregular manner. 
TORMENT (V.) to afflict or puniſh the body 
grievouſlyz to teaze, vex, or trouble the 
mind much. | 


TORME'NTING (A.) afflifling, painful, 
grievous, &c. 

TORNA'DO. (s.) a ſudden and violent guſt or 

TO'RPID (A.) benumbed, deadened, flow, 


ſtorm of wind. 
&c 


We. Ke. + 
TORREF ad Lag] (3a ſcorching, heating, 
rching, ting, &c. 

TORRENT (S.) 4 very ſtrong or v 
ſtream of running water. . 

TO'RRID (A.) very hot, ſcorching, burning, 

TOSRIFY TY ) to parch, toaſt, roaſt 

. . n, or 
Dae a 

TO'RRINGTONor TOW'RIDGE-TOWN 

S.) in ire, ſeated on the fide of at 
„ along the fiver Mer ſey; fotmerly it feat 
members to parliament, but does not now, 
although it is a very rich and populous place, 
being full of merchants, who drive a large 
trade to Ireland, &c. it is a large town, and 
has a very great market weekly on Saturday ; 
it has two churches, the old one very large, 
in which is kept a good library; it was in- 
cdrporated by queen Mary I. by the name af 
Torrington, under whoſe government the town 
now remains, keeping ſeſſions within them- 
ſelves, &c. diſtant from London 158 com- 
puted, and 192 meaſured miles. 

TORT (A.) pulled traight, tight, &c. like 
rope wound round a capſtan. 

TORTOISE (S.) an amphibious creature co- 
vered with a large, fine-clouded ſhell, d 
which many curious toys are made. 

TO'RTURE (V.) to put a perſon to exquilit 
pain, to afflict, grieve, or diſtreſs any one. 

TO'RTURE (S.) very ſharp pain, great afflic- 
tion, &c, 

TO'RY (S.) at fitt meant thoſe 1-7 Papil 
who murdered and plundered the Proteſtant, 
— of late years it has meant all * Eng- 

men of an in religion that e- 
ſpouſed 2 of the Pretender, in oppol- 
tion to the houſe of Hanover, 

TOSS (V.) to throw or caſt upwards, 

TO'SS-POT (s.) a cant name for one that is1 
lover of liquor, eſpecially to exceſs ; a druak- 
ard; or fudd le · cap. 

TOTAL. (S.) the whole account of mu 
numbers, or ſmall ſums, &c. 

TO*TNESS (S.) in Devenfbire, is an ahticot 

| borough-town, conſiſting chiefly of one lo 
ſtreet ; formerly it was of much more nch 
than it is at preſent, having now more pu- 
vate than tradeſmets houſes 3 — 


Ou 
hill, and was 


ong walls, which are now 


it enjoys ſeveral privileges, as 
of being governed by a mayor and his bre- 
thren, and of ſending two members to par- 


of a 
furrounded with 


gone to ruin; 4 


liament, & wy. &s, its mag is 2 8 

ed wich proviſions, qn_Satun{ay 3 
— from London 160 computed, and 196 
meaſured miles... 

0 TTER (V.) to Band unfteadily, to ſhake 
or reel to and fro; alſo to be unſettled in one's 

gment. or opinion of any thing, &c. 
T M ($.) a game or play to draw in 
c. to loſe their, money, under 
Fn pretence of laying fix for ons w 
at the ſame time the gameſter has eight 
chances to five, 

TOUCH (V.) tolay one's hands, &c. lightly 
on any thing 3 to. ſtand, lie, paſs by, &c 
cloſe to a perſon or thiog as to join, &c. alſo 
to try the goodneſs.or purity of gold and fil- 
ver, by a it to a touch ſtone ; alſo to 
117 uſſeal inſtru mant. 

T UCH ( 855 the act or 5 of feeling any 
thing z alſo of trying gold or ſilver u 
1 li the well or ill- making . 
muſical inſtrument, eſpecia ly nb. 
fichords, &c. 

TOUCH-HOLE (S.) the ſmall hole that is 
drill'd near the britch of any gun or piece of 
ordnance, in order to lay beaten gunpowder 


upon it, which being fired, communicates fire 
» bY within, and ſo lets off the 


r10VCH-4TONE (S.) 8 fort of ſlate or 
fone vſed by the goldſriiths to try metals, 
particularly gold and filver ; alſo a meta- 
phorical exprefſion for any ſort of trials 
concerning the truth or falſity of a matter. 

TOVCH-WOOD (s.) ſuch as is very old 
but not quite rotten, and that will cafily 
take fire, and not be extinguiſhed till it is 
all burnt to aſhes, without a great deal of 
trouble, 

TOUGH (A. ) ſtrong, —14 U chat will not 
' ealily break, the — = qr 

TOUR (s.) a} t through. of 
round a country, &c. 15 > ſoaring x lofts 
flight of birds, &. 

TOURNAMENT or TU'RNAMENT(S.) 
an honourable exerciſe, wherein gentlemen, 
noblemen, princes, &c, formerly ſhewed their 
dexterity and courage, by entering the lifts, 
and encountering any oppoſers ; being clad in 
armour, and furgiſhed with a ſword and a 

» they mounted on horſe-back, and 
tilted at offe another, and then drawing their 
ſwords, they encountered hand to hand ; but 
u theſe exerciſes were intended to make the 
practiſers expert in the art of war, ſ 
arms were diſabled in a great meaſure from 
killing the affailants, the points of the ſwords 
and Jancey being broke on purpoſe to prevent 
their doing execution; but notwithRlanding| 
this proonvtion, | . 


| 


| 


pry 


4 
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mitted,: ſo that the popes prohibited thens 

and excommunicated - thoſe that — 

them; but fince the uſe of fire arma, very 

little of this ſport has gone forward, _.. 
TOUZE or TOU'ZLE (V.) to rumble, tum 

ble, oe irate — down, to be rude, or- 

over · familiar with a woman k 20 
DEG. J the. ordinary or coarſer Gr of beep 


TOW (V.) to hate or Foll boats along th ſhal- 
low waters, with men or horſes, &. 
TOW'-AGE (s.) the hire or reward paid for 
drawing a barge, &c. along ſhallow water 3 
alſo the act of drawing barges, &c. along. 4 
TGWARD or. TOWARDS (Part.) moving, 
bending, pr inclining to a place or matter. 

'TOW!ARDLINESS'(S.) — 
behaviour, regularity, 

TOW ARDLY (A. ) — 01 rings 
ous, &c. 

OW CEST ER or TO'CETTER (S.).i 
Nerthamptonſhire, is a very ancient town, 
the great road to Cheſter ; at preſent i it ia a 
handſome town, whoſe markets js weekly on 
Tueſday 3 it confiſts of one long ſtreet, which 
is very large, and almoſt entirely — 
with water; diſtant from London my nou 
ted, and 61 — miles. 

TOWEL (S.) a piece of linen cloth to wie 
one's hands dry, c-. 

TOWER (S.) 2 fortified. place buile bigh. to 
diſcover the approach of an enemy at a diſ- 
tance, furniſhed with men and artus both tg 
defend and annoy 3 alſo a ann 
church, &c. 

TOWER (V.) to aſpire, riſe, mount high; to 
ſoar aloft libe a bird, &c. 

TOWN (S.) a place furniſhed with bouſesand 
inhabitants, ſome bigger, ſome lefler ; to 
conſtitute a tc, there muſt either be now 
or was there formerly a church and. celebra+ 
tion of divine ſervice, ſacraments, and buris 
als ; and though a town may through length 
of time become {> decayed as to hase ng 
hoyſes remain, yet in lawit is till a j 
in England and Maler t 8, 80g townsg 

or thereabouts; a rown e genus, — 3 
— 0 for —— borough ig 
town, but every t:40n is not a borounghb.. 

TOW NSU (S.) the royalty, jvriſdictlonz 
or privileges be longing to a town- corporate. 

TOW'NSMAN (S.) one born in, or inhabiting 
the ſame place or town with another. 

TOY 68.) a play- thing, a knick-knack, cu · 
riqſity, or 

TOY (V.) to ally, to be wanted, ſhort, or 
play with. a female. 

TRACE (S.) the mark, | foot fie. = 

any thing ; alfa eos the furtiture of a | 

draught-borſe: 

RACE (v.) to: 815 — * 

of another, eſpecially in engraving a picture, 

by laying the original down, and covering if 
with * tranſparent, or boldug it 


5 N * 


TRA 
ds the light, &c. in order to matk over che 
} out-lines, &c. 

TRACK (8.) the mark of a wheel upon the 
road, the path of a ſhip in the water, &c. 
"TRACK (V.) to follow a' perſon or thing by 

* ome mark or figurature left behind. 
TRACT (S.] the footing of any wild beaft ; 
© alfo a book or treatiſe upon a particular ſub- 
| , fornetimes called tractate. 
TRACTABLE 4. teschable, managrable, | | 
gentle, &c. 
TRA'CTATE (8.) a _ or treatiſe wrote 
upon any particular ſub) 
. or employment 3 alfo buying and ling? 
TRA DER or TRA'DESMA AN (S.) an arti- 
fer, a buyer or ſeller of any fort of com- 
modity, eſpecially in the retail way. = 
TRA'DE-WIND (s.) one that continues a 
great while blowing one way, ſo that a ſhip 
may have time to make her port, deliver her 
© cargo, and relade by the time it turns to 
r n theſe are alſo called 


TRADING: (S.) bnying and ſelling both at 
home and abroad, called alſo merchandizing 
TRADITION (S.) ſome tory or fact delivered 
from father to ſon by word of mouth. 
_ TRADYITIONAL or TRADITIONARY 
(A.) ſomething that has no other foundation 


or proof, but the report of one age or perſon 


to another, 


TRADTITIONIST (S.) one who is adefender, 
maintainer, and follower of tradition. 
TRADITOR (S) a term uſed by the primi- 
tive Chriftians for ſuch, who in the time of 
— either fel} fro the truth, or de- 
: — up their bible, prayer- books, &c. to 


perſecators 
TRADU'CE (V.) to defame, belie, flander,} 
- miſrepreſent, ſpeak ill of, &c, 
TRADU'CTION S.) a defaming, or a 


- ing ill of a perſon maliciouſly ; alſo che 


traullating or turning one language into an- 
. Other, 


RA Frick or ſelling, bar tering 
or exchangin 
TRA'FFICK V.) to * ſell, barter, ex- 
&c, 


| TRAGE'DIAN (S.) a writer or actor of a 


tragedy. 
TRAOED (S.) thoſe forts of plays or moral 
repreſentations, wherein the fall of empires, 
or great per are repreſented. 
TRA'GICAL (A.) mournful, diſmal, fatal, 
ſorrouful, terrible, &c. 
TRAGICO'MEDY (S.) a play, wherein there 
is a mixture of joy and ſorrow, mirth and 
TRAJECE JR? (S.) in Afronomy, is that 
ATJE'CTORY in is 
line that a comet or planet is imagined to de- 
ſcribe in moving through its orbit. 
TRAY (V:) to drag or draw any thing after 
or behind ane upon the ground, in 2 cartlels 
| fort of a manner. , 


e V tyeducate, teach, luſtroct, bring 
TRAIN s.) ſoretimies mern the long tail of 


TRA 


a gown of ſtate, either for a king, queen, 
_ magitrats, &c. work w grandeur Ns 


3 ſometimes it means 
wean of waiters or attendants, a * 


Eee he: e. 

ia ges, great guns, and other warlike tore 

ing to an army; ſometimes the nun. 

ber of beats that a watch makes in in an hour; 

and 'fornetimes gun-powdet laid fo as to fire f 
mine, a gun, &c. at a diftance, 

art, | TRAIN-BANDS (S.) the militia of an 


2 5 a — 
1 enemy ometning ad- 
Þ age nas was 


country. 

TRAI'TEROUS (A.) treaſonable, falſe, trea- 

cherous, &c, 

TRALE'E E (8) a town in the county of 

Kerry, and province of Manfter, ſends two 

members to parkament, and ſtands 145 

miles W $ W of Dublin. 

TRA'MMEL (S.) a ſort of frame to hang over 

the fire, to contain a fa or ſmall pot, 

&c. alfo a machine to horſes to amble, 

c. now called a trivet. 

TRA'MPLE (V.) to tread under foot, to 
ſtamp, ſtand, or _ upon, to inſult, te- 
ſpiſe, ſcorn, 

TRANCE (S.) a 1 or deprivation d 
ſenſe and motion, a being in a ſlate of inſe- 
fibility, d „ Ec. 

TRAN UTLLITY (S.) ſerenity of min, 
= peaceableneſs, compoſedneſs, &c. 

T A'NQUILLIZE (V.] to render or make 

niet, ſerene, compoſed, &c. 
NSA'CT 1 to do, manage, or per» 
form any ſort of buſineſs. 

TRANSACTION (S.) any work, bufines 
or affair done, or to be 

TRANSA'CTOR (S.) the agent or 2 
who does, manages, or $ any 

TRANSA LINE (A.) ſometbing comin 
from, or remaining beyond thoſe mountaini 
in Tealy called the "Abs, 

beg, ap es (V.) to excel, go beyond, out 

o, &cs, 

TRANSCE'NDENCE or TRANSCEN- 
DENC (S.) the ſtate or condition of ons 
thing or perſon that is more excellent, leam- 
ed, valuable, &c, than another. 

TRANSCE NDENT (A.)] very * 

fling, or more valuable than ano 

TRANSCRTBE (V.) to copy or write ont 
book or paſſage out of, or from ano 

TRANSCRTBER (8. ) the perſon that copi 
or writes from what another had wrote be- 
fore him, 


TRA'N- 


* 


TRANSh 
one perſ 
have m. 
from on 
tinually 

TRANS 
moved f 

TRANS 
from pl: 

TRANS 
up or o 


- 


TRA 


TRANSCRIPT” or TRANSCRIPTION 


3) « pp of Gmeorker ook or wring | 


ANSFE'R to make ar over one | 
TR 4 v.) paſs 


s 

TRANSFY'OURE or TRANSFO'RM (V.) 
to change the ſhape. 3 of one perſon or 
thing into that of 

ki tr yo (V.) to pour off one veſſel into 


— r 
* e 


ED RESSION Tee 
ing, or pr, — or 


rn 
TRANSIENT (A. ra of 3 ſhort dura- 
ic 
TRANSIT * .— the Aſtreloger t, is a 
fort of Aol among the ftars, acquired 
by their motion through remarkable places of | 
- a perſon's radical figure in a nativity ; in 
common, it means a perſon's paſſing through 
28 place ; alſo the moon, or a pla · 
| — Le over or beneath any fixed ftar. 
TRANSIT N ($.) a paffing or going from | 
one ſubjeQ ot matter of rſe to another 
very ſpeedily 3 in Muffch, it is the ſubdivid- L 
1 a note ts render the paſſage of a leap, 
which would otherwiſe found rough to the 
ear, ſmooth and pleaſant, 
TRANSITIVE (A.) that paſſes or cauſes 
ſomething to ftay with, or reft upon another. 
TRANSITORY (A) of ſhort duration, or 
ſmall continuance, &c, , 
TRANSLATE (V.{ to render a book, letter, | 
c. in ſenſe, and true meaning "of the 
zuthor out of ane language into another; alſo 
to move abiſhop, &c, . ſee 
to another. 
TRANSLATOR (S.) one who exerciſes him - 
ſelf in giving or rendering the true ſenſe of a 
book, &c,” wrote in Latin, Greek, French, 
Ec. in Engliſh, Dutch, Cc. alſo one who 
moves or goes from one place to another, or 
that cauſes a biſhop that exerciſed epiſcopal 
authority in one fee or k to ceaſe 
there, and to do it in another; alſo a cobler , 
or mender up of old ſhoes. 


TRANSLIYCID (A.) ſhining or appearing 


rr. (A.) — thing brought 
from beyond or croſs the ſeas 

TRANSMIGRA'TION (S.) a paſſing from 
one perſon, being, or place to another ; ſome| 
have maintained, that the human ſoul paſſes 
from one degree of being to another, 4nd con- 
tinually actuates ſome organized body. | 

TRANSMISSIBLE (A.) capable of being re- 
moved from one place to another. 

TRANSMISSION (s.) a conveying or paſſing 
from place to place. 

TRANSMYT{V.) to ſend, convey, or deliver 
up or over ta, another, 


þ 


| 


TRA 


| TRANSMO'GRAPHY (V.) to alter, te 


change, to turn topſy-turvy, &c, ; 
TRANS IAU TABLE (A.) capable of being 
changed from one form or ſubſtance to au- 
other, 
[TRANDUTATION(S a turning, chang- 


ing, — converting onc ſub or figure * 
TRANSMU'TE (V.) to alter or change one 


ſubſtance or figure i into another. 
TRA'NSON (S.) in Carpentry, is the cro's 
bar of a window frame ; alſo one of the 
laths of a croſs ſtaff that ſlides off and on; 
alſo a great piece of timber in a ſhip that 
lies acroſs the tern between the two faſhion 
pieces, immediately under the gun-room 


TRAY ANSPARENCYorTRANSPA'RENT. 
_ NESS (S.) the quality of any thing that 
n 65 afl this , 
oiled paper, 
TRANSPARENT (A.) clear, that admits 
the rays of light to paſs eafily through, xc. 
TRANSPTRE (V.) to breathe through, or 
exhale, as ſteam from hot water, ſweat from 
the body, &c. 


TRANSPIRATION (S.) a brea 
through the coats or rat 

ſin, of ſuch excrementitious matter as would 
otherwiſe be very prejudicial to the bealth of 
a — or of the air, and vther vapourt 
paing ing through. any thing. 

TRANSPLA'NT (v. ) to move trees, plants, 
&c, out of one place or garden into 1 
alſo to ſend people from one nation to inhabit 


another. 


' TRANSPLANTA'TION (8) # removing 


trees, flowers, perſons, &c. from one place, 
garden, or colony to another. 

TRANSPORT (v.] to revive or make joy 
ful, to raviſh with pleaſure, extaſy, or ſome 
ſudden rapture of mind; alſo to ſhip off, or 
ſend beyond ſeas to ſome foreign colony, na- 
tion, &c. and this is ſometimes meant of 
trafficking in goods, or baniſhing of criminals * 
for offences committed againſt the law, and i 
for 2 they therwiſe be put to 
deat 

TRANSPORT (S.) an extaſy or ſudden emo- 

tion of mind, wherein it is put into a rap» 

ture, or extraordinary ferment, &c. alſo a ſbip 

uſed to carry corn, ammunition, men, &c. 

from one port to another; alſo a felon ba- 

niſhed his country for publickly tranſgreffing 
the laws. 

TRANSPO'RTABLE (A.) capable of being 
put into an extaſy, or over pleaſed or re- 
Joiced ; alſo of being moved, or carried from 
place to place; alſo liable to be baniſhed one's 
native country for offences agaiaſ: the 
tate. 

TRANSPORTA'TION (S.) 2 per- 
ſons or goods croſs the ſeas, or from one 

country to another, &c, 

TRAN- 


3Nz 


4 | ” 


TRA 
TRANSPO'RTED, (A.) over and above re- 
* Joiced, or pleaſed with any thing; alſo car- 

ried from one plate or country to another. 
TRANSPO'RTER ([S.) one who excites or 
© occaſions "exceeding pleaſure, or extaly. of 
mind; alſo he that ſerids goods ot perſons' 

one country to unother. 
TRANSPO'SE (V.) to put in the wrong 
place, to diſorder, or change the regular 
method in which a thing ought to be put; 


þ 


/ 


in Algebra; it is the carrying a member of an | 


_ Equation to the contrary fide, and changing 
© "Its go. £2 J | N 
RANSPOSI'TION (S.) a putting things 
in the wrong e or changing the order 
they were in before 3 in Muſick, it is the 
. changing a tune or leſſon, and putting it into 


© higher or lower key or cliff, in order 
fing or play it upon or with another voice | 


* ioftrument than it was originally com- 


WW 
; + EANSUBSTANTIATE v. 
"* change one ſubſtance into an 
© of bread into natural fleſh, RE. 
TRANSVE'RSE (A.) acrofs, athwart, from 
— the right to the left, Ke. 


) dy alter ot 
er, as of 


RAP (S.) e git, ' ſnare, machine, or de- 
e ſet or uſeg to catch vermin, Wild crea- 
+ ret, or men in. 


AP (V.) to catch in a ſnare to a perſon or 
© creature*s diſidvahtage, re HH 
TRAPE (V.) to go about, in a idle, flovenly, 
— naſty, careleſs manner. PR 
TRAPES (S.) a Natterhly, dirty, careleſs, 

__ © W-drefſed, negligent” woman, or girl. 


L 


% 


RAPE'ZIA (S.) a geometrical”, term for 


— 


cotreſpond. 


but eſpecialiy periſhed or bad fruit. 
TRA VADO (S.) a fudden or impetuons wind 
or hurricane, which turns all things topſy- 
_ ©, eurvy, frequent in the Arlantick ocean be- 
teen Braſiland Aftica, and about the Cape 
Ceed He; this florm, it is very 


calm, and there appears a ſmall cloud, called 


_by me ſeamen, an ox's eye, over one of the 
peaks 
ber, coyers the whole fummit, Upon 
ht of which, the mariners furl their 
i, and get from the ſhore with the utmoſt 
© exptdition to avoid it fury; for, of a ſudden, 
à terrible wind ruſhes from the top of the 
mountain, and deſtroys all ſhips, boats, &c. 
within ks reach; thoſe whiflwinds that ſur- 
© prize travellers in the deſerts of Arabia ſeem 
to be of the ſame nature, R 
| TRAVATLY (S.) » particular beat of drum 
that poes round or through a camp, gariſon, 
&c in the morning. 


"TRAVEL {V.) to gp from place to place in 


. © the ſomerountry or kingdom, and alſo to go 
wom dne kingdotn to another, particularly 


on. 
ITTREACLE 


"all forts of irtegular figures, vis, ſuch , 
Where neither the nes not angles, equally | 


TRASH (S.) any fort of ordinary commodity, 


of the promontory, which falling 


» '© 4 who 
OS... 
alſo. to labour or be employed an 
1 3 alſo to be in vi ROE 
- childbirth, en 6 
TRAVELLER (S. one that Is in bis paſſage, - 
0p goes from tawp de, op: ben natica 
to —_—_ 8 12 . 
TRA'VERSE (S,) acroſs, athwart, over; in 
' Navigation, thoſe compound queſtions that 
ſuppoſe the ſhip to go backwards, forwards, 
. acroſs,” and manner of - ways, are called 
traverſes, or traverſe ſailing, cc. 
TRAVERSE (V.) to go backwards and for- 
wards, acroſs, or through; and in Law, 
ſigntfies to oppoſe or in in a judicial way, 
T A'VESTY- ( 1 5 urleſqued, bantercd 
* Frifled with, Ke. | 
TRAY (S.) a ſolid piece of timber hollowed to 
make a ſort-of boat, uſed by-butthers to 
thelr meat in, when cut into joints, or pro- 
r pieces. a 4+ a ; 
TREA'CHEROUS (A.) unfaithful, deceit- 
fol, perfidious, that cannot be truſted or de- 


(8. in P >, is a medicine 
- * that expells or fa 1 of compoh. 
_ tion is various according to the application ; 
ia common, it means that thick confiftence 
of droſſy matter, that ſugar-bakersextra& 
- In their ing or cha king loaf ſugar, fre- 
Juently eaten upon | bread, and by fone, 
+ made into drimũ m. 
TREAD (V.) to walk upon or over any place; 
alſo to ſtand or ep, &c. +, 
TRE'ADDLES or TRE'DDLES (S.) certain 
ſticks of a confiderable length; and about 
an inch and half ſqhare, ſa taftened and con- 
trived in a weaver's loom, that being tial 
upon by the foot, they hft up the warp af 
the cane, and give ol for the ſhuttle to 
be. thrown athwact it 3 alſo the dung or 


, 


* 
* 


ordure of fheep, 7 ts, &c. alſo the white 

ſpecks in eggs: £ the cocks treadles, or 

tread, &c. * 2. N 1 Fe 
TRE*ADER {S.) one that fleps, walks, a 


over, or ſtamps upon any , 
TREASON (S.) an a& of conſpiraty or re- 
_ bellion againſt the rejgning king, or (ecurity 
of the publick ftate, of which there ar 
many ſorts committed by thought, word, or 
deed,' as to edntrive or bring about the mu- 
der of the king's perſon, to deflour bis wile 
or eldeſt daughter Wale to levy wat 
kill his chancellor, c rfeit the coin, &, 
this is called bigh creaſed, 
Petty treaſon, is' a wife's murdering be! 
huſband, a ſeryant his maſter, a prieft hs 


biſhop, &c, £ . 0 a 
TRE'ASONABLE (A.) unfaithful or di- 
loyal, to the king or ſtate, © 


TREASURE (S.) all forts of rich or valuable 
mobeables, as monty, gold, filver, precious 
pr 


price. 
TRE ASU to lay up any thing ve 


do obſerve the polity, religions, cuſtoms, xc. 


RE (V. 
lafely, — 1 againſt a Liens 0f peel} 


* 
— = 


_ to keep in memory any remarkable ſen- 
tence, rule, or Ole 2 


TREASURER (S.) one who has the care 


on. © 5 


Land charge of another perſon's money, or va- 


luable effects. 8 
TRE'ASURERSHIP ($.) the office, truſt, 
.- or dignity of a treaſurer; | 
TREASURY (S:) 4 publick office, where 
the money belonging ro « prince, ſtate, or 
company, is paid andreceived. - ' 

TREAT (S.) an entertainment or feaſt made 

by one or more perſons, to regale others at a 

time of publick or private mirth or rejoicing, 

_ as of a king's birth day, &c. a marriage, 
chriſtening, &c. * 

TREAT (V.) to entertain one or more perſons 
with good cheer, ſuch as fowls; tarts, wine, 
Ec. without any charge or expence to them; 
alſo to enter into a contract or negotiation 
W perſon upon certain conditions or 


art | | 
TREATISE (S.) a book, argument, or diſ- 
'courſe, written or printed upon ſame parti- 
f cular ſubject. 5 La . 
TREATMENT (S.) the uſage or behaviour 
that one perſon ſhews or gives to another. 
TREATY (S.) che conſultation or agreement 
made between publio nations, or private 
people, in relation to any matters in diſpute 
berween * 


TRE'BLE (S.) the upper or higheſt part in a 


mufical compoſition, where the notes are the 
- ſhrilleſt or weakeſt toned, and ſung by wo- 
men or children, or played 
- alſo. three«fc 
much as another. | 
TREE (S.) a plant that has a fingle perennial 
ſtalk, and that bears leaves or fruit. ' 
+ TREE'NELS or TRU'NNELS (S.) long cy- 
lindrical wooden pins drove into a ſhip's fide 
to hold the planks together. 


TREES (G. I in $bip-building, are timber 


uſed in various parts of the ſhip for various 
; uſes, a6 the cheſs trees, croſs trees, treſſel 
trees, g. alſo the name of an inſtrument uſed 
by the ſhoe-makers, to ſtretch thoſe ſhoes or 
boots that are made too tight for the wear. 
TRE'FQIL (S.) a particular fort of graſs that 
is divided into three blades or leaves. 
TAEGANON (S.) in Cardiganſbire, South- 
Wales, a mean corporate town, governed by 
2 mayor, &. has a very beautiful church, 
_ a - pun weekly on Tueſday z. diſtant 
from London 1 and 171 mea- 
1 40 compputed, and 17 


TRE'GONY (s.) in Cormpall, conſiſts of one 


long ſtreet that formerly had a caſtle for its} 


but now gene to decay; it formerly 

oed market, but that is now much 
eee de Fame: I. in 1620, incorporated 
this town, by the title of a mayor and eight 

| granting them to be a free 
borough, that they ſhould have a recorder, 
aud keep a court of recurd the firſt Monday 
. #fevery month, xc. chey return two mem- 


flutes, &c. 2 
Id, or one thing three times as | 


TRE 


| bers to parliament, and have a weekly mar- 
ket on Saturday 3 diſtant from pom 24 
computed, and 256 meaſured miles. 
TRE'MBLE (V.) to ſhake or quiver through 
fear, dread, or , or through cold, 
TRE'MBLING (A.) ſhaking or quivering. 
through fear or cold. | l 
TREME'NPOUS (A.) awful, dreadful, that 
is or opght, to be feared upon account of its 
might, power, horror, &c. 7 4. 
TREME'NDOUSNESS (g.) the condition, 
uantity, or power of any ore, that rendets 
fiim worthy to be dreaded or feared, © * * 
TRE MOR (S.) an interior fort of convulfive 
motion, vulgarly ealled ſhaking, ſhivering,- 
c 
TRE'MULOUS (A.) ſhaking, guaking, ſhi- 
r | 
TRENCH (s.] any cut or ditch made in the 
earth upon any occaſion ; but particularly in 
War, trenches, approaches, or attacks, are 
works carried on by the befiegers, being cut 
into the ground with parapets for their men 
to gain ground, and draw near the citadel or 
fortifications of the place under cover. If 
all round the town be hard, rocky y—_ 
the trenches are raiſed above it with faſei 
bags of earth, &c. but if the earth be ea 
diggable, then it is a'ditch or way ſunk imo 
the earth, and edged with a parapet next the 
beſieged, the depth about fix or ſeven 
and bzeadth ſeven or eight. l 
To open the trenches, is to begin to work 
upon, ur make the trenches, . 4 
To mount the trenches, is to go upon duty in 
the trenches, &c. 
TAB HONRESS 1 wooderr plate uſed to eat 
meat, &c, off, . 
TRE'NCHER-MAN (S.) one that has a 
ſtomach, or that 1s an hearty cater, 
TREPAN (V.) to decoy, enſnare, or entice a 
perſon, to Tay or do ſomething to his prejudice; 
alſo to cut a piece of a perſon's ſcull out, to 
raiſe up a bruiſe or fracture, &. 
TREPA'N (S.) a ſurgeon's inftrument made 
with a round ſa w in the head; and ſometimes 
with a ſpike in the center of it, in order to 
faſten into, and take out a piece of a perſon's 
ſcull, who has received ſome great damage 
by a fall, blow, &c. © * b 
TREPANNER (S.) one that performs the 
chĩrurtical operation of trepanjng the ſcull ; 
alſo one that decoys, enſnares, or entices 
children or grown perſons into ſomething to 
their hurt or damage. 
TRE'PID (A.) fearful, timorous, trembling, 
ſrking, quivering, &c. 
'TREPIDA'TION (S.) a trembling, ſhak- 
ing, Ke. 

TREPUDITY or TRE'PIDNESS (S.) fear- 
fulneſs, timorouſn:ſs, &c. | 
TRE'SPASS (S.) an act done 2g unſt the 

commands of our ſuperiors, or the i ght and 


, 


| 


rvilege of anotligg. 
a TRE'SPASS 


' 


. 


- whis but two, and theſe afterwards aſſociated 


TRI. 


ESP 
mm 
to hw. 


TREE 80 ln | 


TRET ( ree, looſe manner 
l r 
43 r rue bob 
3 pound, to retailing 
-Craders, mT for the loſs and waſte 


made by > of draughts, and 


Gf of Türvzr (8) ah ben flagd 
for a pot, ſaucepan, &c. to ſtand qyer the 


TRIAL (6) an eſſay, experiment, or endea- [ 


N or offer of profit or plea- 
NN alſo the putting or bringing any thing 
- is giſpate-20.2n iſſue in à judicial way, w 


- ther civil or criminal ; and this is divided into | 


hren paris gr caſey, Lig. matters. of fact, 
which ate to be tried or determined by ju- 
vom, matters of law by the judges, and mat - 
terg of record by having fe ence to the re- 
"rd ile 6led in the proper court, 
TRYANGLE (8.)a6 that has three fides 


[Sr doom from t W 


- the ſorm and properties of a triangle. 
TRIBE (8) the particular deſcendants or peo- 
ſprung from ſome noted head, or a col- | 
2 number of 1 = 5 &c. hut 
meant nation, 
27 allotted their ions by their 
- tribes, who were called by the names of Ja- 
cab's 1a ſons, but in the room of Foſepb, bis 
- two- ſons of Epbraim and Manaſſth were 
r ; Loh 7 — 1 | 
tion of lande to People by 7%, 
were but 12 lots of tribes made, becauſe the 
brille of Levi was appointed to the ſervice of 
- the Lord, n uo ſhare in the 
- diſtribution of the land, but inſtead thereof 
- had only ſome few cities to dwell in, endowed 
With * ivileges, and the firſi- fruits, 
tythes, and oblations of che people, for their | 


ſubſiſtence. a 
TRIBULATION 18 ſorrow, grief, trouble, 


anguiſh, affliction, 

TRIBU'NAL ($.) a court of juſtice, . where 
offenders are tried, and ſentenced to be pu- 
-niſhed, according to their crimes, 

TRI'BUNESHIP (3.) the office, dignity, or 
power of a tribone ; alſo the time —.— 

exerciſed ſuch an authority. 

TRT UN ES OF THE PEOPLE (S.) ma- 
— 4 among the old emant, choſe to pre- 

ivileges, and ſecure the liberties 
people againſt the power and incroach- 
CD —— at firſt their number 


| 


v.) to fin, commit a fault, or or þ 
t or properties of ocher per- | 


e particular | 
: JH (A) ke to, or having | 


giſtrates before the people, and alſo their own 
collegues and aflaciates they went fo far a; 
ſometimes to Impelſin conſuls, and fine di- 
Qarors z at firſt their jut iſdiction reached but 
a mile out of the ity of Rom; but C. Caltg 
made a law, by — — 
the proyinces- Theſe officers © tos 
doors open day and. night} to receive ſuch of 
the common people as ſought for ſhelter with 
them; this office grew. into ſo much autho. 
rity and honour, that the greateſt men in the 
ſtate choſe it, and by claſhing with, the con- 
ſuls and ſenate, occafioned great tumults; 
there were alſo military tribunes, but thoſe 
- were not ſo powerful as the othes, 


whe. | TRYBUTARINESS(S.) che condition of thoſe 


that pay tribute or acknowledgment of ſub. 
- miſſion to- ſome others for certain liberties, 


'T T'BUTE (S (S.) 3 tax or/impoſition an. 
foreigh prince upon a conquered people. 
bs TRICE (Part.) in a e ſpace 


time, quickly, f „ and expertly, &c. 
TRICE'NNIAL (A.) thing belonging to 
the ſpace of 30 TR 
TRICK (S.) an expert or dextfous way & 
hence ale Baud, &- 
TRIcR 9 — delude, im- 
robe upon, Kc. 


To trict up, to ornament or adorn ve 

nicely, to train or dreſs up, &c.- - 

TRITCKISH (A. * fraudulent, cally; ſubtle, 
wily, N 

TRTCKLE (V.) eo run down gently in oc 
as tears * the eyes, &c. 

hab oak] (89 — t with — 

or prongs, poets feign Nep- 

tuns to hold in his hand. 

1 . ſomething e « 

the ſpace of three years. 

TRIFLES. (8) ' baubles or things of foul 
value or import. 

TRYFLING {(S.)-idling, fooling, or ſpending 
one's time about i ant matters. 

TRTUAM (S.) db having three bad 
or wives. 

TMOERT MATE (8.) an de, wanton 
Ned % toe A plc 

T ) to ſet or appoint an exact p 

by marking it, where a perſon Mall ſtand to 

tip at nine-pins, fkittles, &c. alſo a boy's — 

ing the truant, or ſtaying away 

_ proper time when IT 


TRIGGER g) earch, f flap 

of the ſpring of a gun - lock, G . 

TRIGLYPH(S. )an ornarneht in architecture, 
uſed in the frize of the Dorick order, ſet di- 


rectly over my PR at 2 


three more to them, whoſe number was in 


1 


WT” FT" 


* * 9 


TRI 
paceoin! the iotercolutoiations made in che! TRINITA'RIANS G erer that maintain 
form of n triangular crough, gutter, or con- and publickly $ the doctrine of the Tri- 


nity 3 alſo an order for the redemption of, 
ſuch Chriſtians as were taken captive by the 
Turks, Ce. | 
TRINITY (S.) chat doctrine generally res 
ceived by all chriſtians, _ that the divini- 
ty confiſts of three perſons, called by the 
C the Son, and the Holy 
TRTNKET (S) a toy, 4 bauble, or a trifling 


TRIGON (S.) a figure having three angles, 

TRIGONOME'TRICAL (A.)fomething be- 
 looging to, or done after the manner of tri- 
gonometry- : +71 

TRIGONOMETRY- (S.) one of the mot 
uſeful of all the practical mathematical ſcien- 
ces, which is applicable to abundance of va- 


rious 3 this teaching how to reſolve all] thing or matter. 
22 , whether plain or ſphe- | 'TRINO'MIAL. A.) any thing that has three. 
 rical (that is, compoſed of ſtraight or circular | names; and in Algebra, it is an equation 
lines) w three. fides or angles being that conſiſts of three parts or letters. £ 
given out of the fix contained in a triangle, TRIP (S.) a ſhort or quick journey ; allo 4 
the other three unknown are diſcovered ; to] lip or falſe ſte g.. * 
effect which divers ways have been found | TRIP (V.) to ſtep of walk nimbly or lightly 3 
dat, and various inſtruments propoſed, but] alſo to tumble or falter in walking or ſpeak- 
none ſo effeftual, exact, and itious as ing. „ 
the logarithmetick tables for „ ſigns, | TRIPA'RTIENT (S.) any nutnber or thing 
ts, and ſecants. | that divides another into three parts, without 
TRILA"TERAL (A.) any thing that has] leaving a remainder. At 
three ſides. A TRYPARTITE (S.) divided into three parts 3 
TRILL (S.) in Mufick, the fine grace or or-] made, dope, performed, or covenanted be- 
nament to finging, called the ſhake. tween three perſons or parties. 


\ TRIM (S.) ſpoken of a ſhipin her moſt perſect 


TRIPARTITION (s.) a dividing or making 
poſture, of fitteſt for falling, by being furniſh- 


into three parts or members, 


ed with her exact proportion of ballaſt, maſts, 
and fails duly hung, &c. 

TRIM (V.) to put a ſhip or boat into the moſt 
proper condition for ſailing, &c.-alſo to ſhave 
a man's beard off, &c, to adorn or dreſs gar- 
dens or trees, by lopping off the ſuperfluous 
branches, &c. alſo to act with two faces, or 
to be ſometimes on one fide, and ſometimes 
on another, 

TRIM (a) neat, ſpruce, fine, curious, deli- 
cate, 

TRIM (S.) a town in the county of Meath, 


and province of Leinſter, ſends two mem- 


TRIPE (S.) the entrails of an ox cleanſed, 
and made fit for cating. | 
TRIPERY (S.) a houſe or market where 
tripes is made or ſold. | 
TRIPHTHONG (S.) a meeting and founding 
of three vowels together in one word or fyl- 
lable, common in French, and thoſe words 
the Exgliſb have taken from them, ſuch as 

beau, adieu, &c. 


TRTPLE (83 three-fold, or one thing three 


times as much as another. 


TRIPLE (V.) to multiply any number, «r 


increaſe any thing till it is three times as 


bers to parliament, has a market weekly on much as the number or thing firſt mentioned 
Saturday; and ſtands 22 miles N. W. by or propoſed. 
W. of Dublin, TRTPLICATE RATIO 


TRIYMMER ($.) a piece of timber framed at 
right angles with the joiſts againſt the wall 
fer chimnies, and wall-holes for ſtairs, &c. 


alſo a perſon that changes fides or parties, ac- 


cording as the preſent occaſion ſeems to re- 
quire ; alſo a ſhaver, ornamenter, or dreſſer 
of hair, trees, &c. F 

TRI'MMING (S.) ſometimes means the lace, 
or 0ther ornaments that are ſewed on cloathes; 
ſometimes ſhifting fides, or changing parties; 
ſometimes ſhaving the beard, or making 
things or perſons clean or fine; with the Dy- 
ert, it is the finiſhing their filks upon rolls 
over & fire, &c. with the Watermen, it is 


ſetting the paſſengers ſo as the boat may be 


with a cube number to its root. 


(S.) is the Gme 


TRIPLICITY (s.) three-fold. + 
TRIYPOLY (S.) ſometimes means the berb 


turbith, or blue camomile; and alſo a parti- 
cular fort of ſtone reſembling chalk, which 
when finely dered is uſed in poliſhing 
wood, ivory, 8 &c. alſo the name of » 
great town, ſometimes called Barbary, the 
metropolis of the kingdom of that name, and 
the retreat of pirates, or ſea-rovers, who fre- 
quently take European ſhipping, and make 
ſlaves of the men. 6 
TRIPPING (S.) fometimes means walking 
very faſt, nimbly, or lightly upon the toes, 


&c. ſometimes ſlippingz and ſometimes lyinge 
7 duly poiſed, TRISE'CTION (S.) a cutting or dividing any 
| TKINE, (S.) the number three. thing into. three parts. "3k | 
. | TRING (S.) in Herrfordſbire, à ſmall town, | TRISY'LLABLE (S.) a werd conſiſling of 
4 that has a market weekly on Friday; diſtant three or ſyllables, 


from Landen 28 com and 33 meaſuled 


TRITE (A.) very common, often uſed, fre- 
quently applied, or generally known. TRI. 


F R O 7 
TRITHEISM 4 docttine that not only | babitations, 
THEISMS (3) Jo6 of three perſons, cold compels th 
Foe three Gods. TROLL or TROWL {V.) to wander, or fo 
RT HO ON {S among the Ports, was 2 fea a careleſs, idle ſart of a manner, 


tunt and — ſorne 

— Was —— s trumpetet, and repre- 

Tent him with a human ſhape. to the navel, 
| but the lower part the body of a fiſh with a 
wy in's tail, having always a hollow ſhell 
is hand, with which he ſounds. , 


TRITURA'TION(S.) pounding or beating to 


powder; alſo the action of the ſtomach upon 


the food. 


5 . (A.) light, worthleſs, of alva; 


. lue ot 

TRI'VIALNESS (s. ) ſmallneſs of value, im- 
© portahce, or conſequence, 

TRIUMPH (S.) a ſolemn honour done gene- 

” ' rals of armies after they had won great vic- 

tories, by receiving them ito the town with 
_ great — 9 oo: and public acclamati- 
. among the Romans, there were two ſorts; 
b t chat was called fimply triumpb, 
N little ſtiled ovation ; they alſo diſtin - 
E wmphbs i into land and ſea triumphs, ac- 
ab the battles were fought ; the atten- 
dance of this ceremony was ſometimes ſo 
great, that it took up ſeveral days to march 
through the city of Rome, where the moſt 
«magnificent were exhibited j bebind the tri- 
umpher, during the whole procefiion, a man 
food pronouncing aloud, Remember thou art a 
man, that the exceeding luſtre of the pomp 
- might not dazzle his underſtanding. 

TRIU'MPHANT or TRIU'MPHAL (A.) 

ſomethinz belonging to a triumph; alſo re- 
cing, making merry, c. 

T] IU'MVIRS or TRIU'MVIRATE (8) 
three magiſtrates that governed the Roman 
commonwealth with equal authority, from 

10 to 7200f the ci 

TRO'BRIDGE or TR WBRIDGE (S.) in 
. Wiltire, aq ancient town, that formerly was 
defended by 2 ſtrong caſtle, which is now de 

 mnolithed ; the court of the dutchy of Lan 


caſter for this city is annually kept bete, 


about Michaelmas ; 3 the cloathing-trade flou- 

riſhes in and abont this town whoſe market 
© Is weekly on Saturday; diſtant from London 
80 computed, and 99 meaſured miles. 


TRO'CHES (S.) medicines made up of pow- | 


ders, mixed with viſcous extracts, and ſo con- 
verted into paſte, wbich are madeupi into ſmall, 

round bodies, Which are dried in the ſhade ; 

theſe are alſo called paſtils, which are taken 
| 9 > asd mide like ſugar or lo- 


TROCHOLICKS (S.) that part of me- 
- chanicks that treats of, and demonſtra tes 
manner of wheel - work, or circular 
motion. 
TRO'GLODYTES (S.) a people of Africa, 
who hivedalong the Arabian gulf; alſo ſuch 
people as live in dens, buts, or caves under 


TROTLING (5) Ading forpiler witha ro; 
ME MIT an 

O naſt woman. 
TRONE (8. » or leaf, uf uſed to weigh 


„or at. 

TROOP ( (S:) a large quantity of people afſem. 
7590 or met together 3 Ih an it is a 
ſmall body of horſe or dragoons of an inde- 
terminate number, but commonly about 50, 
undet the command of a ca 
TROOP (V.) to remove br bo off ; and in an 

Army, it is to ſound the ſecond beat of drum, 

when the foot are to march, the general 

being the firſt beat to give notice of the march, 
and the froop the ſecond for the men to repair 
to their colours. 

An Independent Tramp, is ſuch en 

wy is IP incorporated into any 8 


50 PER (8,) the vulgar hame for every 


ſoldier that rides on horſchack, 


'TROPE (S.] a rhetorical figure, by which the 


2 


— 


ground, dither been they bare go oy 


virtue, power, or quality of one thing is in- 
tended by*the expreſſion of another. 

TRO'PHY (s.) an enfignof honour, or maił 
of diſtinction, whereby the yalour or ſucceſ 
of a general, &c. is. commemorated, and 
tranſmitted to poſterity, by erecting a monu- 

ment, and carving warlike inſtruments upon 
it, or adorning it with real arms, colours, 
&c. taken from the enemy. 

TRO'PHY MONEY (s.) a ſmall acknow- 
l-dgment paid by houſe-keepers, or their 
landlords annually, for the finding drums, 
colours, &c. for the tnilitia! 

TRO'PICKS (S.) two leſſer circles on tha 
globe or ſphere, on each fide one, diſtant 24 
degrees and a half from the equator, which 
are the bounds or limits of the ſun's devia- 
tion from the equator z at his approach to 
theſe circles the ſun ſeems to ſtand ſtill for a 
few days, and then returns towards the e- 
quator Again: That on the north fide is 
called the tropic of Canter, and when the 
ſan is there makes our longeſt day, which 
is about the rich of June; that on the 
ſouth fide is called the tropich of Capricorn, 
and when the ſun is there, occaſions us ty 
have the longeft night, which is about the 
11th of December, 

ROT (V.) in Horſe, is to out faſter 
than a walk, though the feet are Kept in the 
ſame poſture, which ſhakes or jolts the rider 


very much, 
[TROT Zh a hard or faſt walking in a horſe; 
ibus name ven to añ old ſcolding, 
— woman, 
TROTH S.) truth br fidelth, affurance, pro- 
miſe, &c, 
TRO'TTER (S.) a horſe that goes a trotting 
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TROUBLE (V,) to amet, grieve, torment ; 
alſo to embroll or put into diſorder, confu- 


ſion, &c. | ; 

TROVU'BLE (S.) vexation, anxiety, grief, tor- 
ment, diſturbance, &c. 

TROU'BLESOME (A.) grievous, irkſome, 
that gives or occafions diſturbance, æ c. 
TRO'VER (S.) the name of an action in law, 
againſt him who having found his neigh- 
bour's cattle or goods, refuſes to deliver them 
to the right owner, when demanded or re- 

uired, ; | 

TROUGH S.) a hollow veſſel made of wood 
or ſtone to kriead dough in, or to contain 

, water Kc. for cattle, . 

TROUNCE (V.) to ſue or puniſh at law, to 
take all the advantage that an indiſcreet ac- 
tion can lay a perſon liable to, &c. 

TROW (V.) to imagine, think, or believe ; 
al to truſt or put confidence in one. 

TROW'EL (S.) an inſtrument wherewith 
bricklayers and maſons take up mortar, to 
make 2 bed for the brick or ſtone to lie and 
cement in. | 

TROY-WEIGHT (S.) that uſed to weigh 
sold, filver, and precious ſtones, containing 
12 ounces te the pound, | 

TRU'ANDIZE (V.) to play the id!er or va- 
gabond, to keep away from ſchool privately, 
and contrary to the commands both of maſter 
and parents, p 

TRU ANT or TRU/AND (S.) a vagabond, 
loiterer, or ſturdy Beggar ; alſo one that ab- 
ſents himſelf from ſchool at the proper 


time, 


. 


TRUCE (S.) a ſort of peace, or ceſſition of | 


arms for a time, between princes that are at 
war, during which no acts of hoſtility are 
committed on either fide, , _ 

TRU'CHMAN (S.) a linguiſt or interpreter 
to one of a different nation or language. 

TRUCK (S.) exchange or bartering one com · 
modity for another; alſo the ſolid wooden 
wheels upon which the catriages of crdnance 
run; alſoa cheſt, &c. that goes on wheels, 
uſed in the Bank, and other publick offices, 
to put books, money, merchandize, &c, on, 
for the more eaſy removal from one place to 
another, &c. in a Sbip, it is the ſquare piece 
of wood at the top of a maſt to put a flag- 
ſtaff in, Kc. 

TRUCK (v.) to barter or exchange 
or commodity for another, 

TRU'CKLE (V.) to yield, ſtoop, or ſubmit 
to the humour er commands of another. 

TAU CKLE-BED (S.) one that is but a 
ſmall diſtance from the ground, and that 
runs upon wheels under another, for the ad- 
vant⸗ge of room. 

TRUDGE (v.) to move, walk, or go up and 
down very eagerly about buſineſs. 

TRUE (A.) faithful, pure, neat, unmixed, 
renuine, natural, &c. 

TRULL (S.) a common woman, a whore, one 


one thing 


4 a0 N 


| 


| 


TRU 


a 44 
that follows the camp, or accompanies with 
very mean, ſorry fellows. | 
TRU'LY (Part.) yes, indeed, &c. alſo honeft- 
ly, juftly, fairly, 4c. | © 70 
TRUMP or TRU'MPET (S.) a muſical in- 
ſtrument uſed in atmies to excite chearfulneſa 
and courage in the men, made of. braſs, or i / 
ver, in the form of a comic tube, &c. al D 
a card turped up to ſee which of. the four ſorts 
hall be the trump or maſter ſott. | 
TRUMP (V.) to win a trick or card with 
one that is not of the ſame ſort with that 
played. called a tramp, ., Wo 
TRU'MPERY (S.) goods or wares of little or 
no va/ue, fotry, ordinfry tuff, . xc. 
TRUMPET (V.) to ſound or play upon a 
muſical inſtrument called a trumpet. 
Speaking Trumpet, a tin tube (o-contrivel, 
as to greatly increaſe the natural voice of a 
man, and thereby cauſe it to be heard at. a 
conſiderable diſtahce, uſed to rale ſhips at 


fea, Se. | 29 
TRU'MPPT MARINE (s.) a mufical in- 
ſtrument of only one large ſtring, which be- 
ing ſounded with a hair. bow imitates the 
tone or-ſound of a trumpet. WIE hw 
TRU'NCATE (V.) to maim or cut any thing 
ſhorter, -+ ; n 
TRUNCHEON (S.) a fkort ſtick or club 
alſo a thick ſhort worm that breeds in the 
maw of a horſe, which if not killed, will 
eat through its 8 
TRU N DLE (v.) to bowl or roll a thing alohg 
upon the ground; ot in one's hand, 5 
TRU'NDLE (S.) a cartiage with low, ſtrong 
wheels, to move or carry heavy goods m. 
TRUNK (S.) a fort of cheſt commonly covered 
with leather or ſkins of wild beaſts whoſe 
hair is on, &c. alſo the ſtock or main body 
of a tree, the ſhaft of a column, the bedy 
a man, &c, . e 
TRU'NNIONS (S.) thoſe knobs of metal in 
pieces of ordnance, which come from the fides, 


and bear them up upon the carriage. 

TRU'RO (S.) in Cornwall, ſituated on the weſt 
fide of the Fale, confifting of three ſtreets very 
well ſtocked with houſes and inhabitants, is 
almoſt encompaſſed with two little rivulets 3 
here the tin raiſed in and near this place is 
ſtamped ; it has two markets weekly, vi. 
on Wedneſday and Saturday, and ſends two 
members to parliament, is the chief town 
where the ſeſſions are kept ; it is an ancient 
corporation, governed by a mayor, who is 
alſo mayor of Falmouth, recorder, ad 24 
capital burgeſſes, out of whom are choſen 
four aldermen, and from theſe the mayor; it 
isa town of gocd trade, where veſſels of large 
burden come to load and unload; diltant frum 
London. 212 computed, and 274 meaſured 
miles, 3 2 

TRUSS (V.) to tie or tuck up any thing in a 
neat and tight manner, to prepate poultry ſor 
the ſpit or pot; alſo to hang up ; alio to 
ſnatch vp like a bird of prey. 

-- FW TRUS 


* 
T 1. 


TROUsSs (s.) a bundle of hay or fraw that | TULLAMORE (s.) A 5 6 
bo _ — * 56 pounds ; alſo .a ſpring or“ County, and province of Leinfr, and ftandr — 
* - | bandage to keep up the falling parts of burſ- 42 miles W, of Dublin, Wells, 
tened people. TULSK (S.) a town in the county of R. of com} 
TRUST (S.) aſſurance, confidence, reliance, } common, and province of Connaught, ſends pleafur: 
” dependence on or in, -&c. alſo credit, tick, | two members to patliament, and ſtands 30 are buil 
ſcore, Kc. | miles W. N. W. of Dublin. oil 
TRUST EE (S.) a perſon appointed to lay out, | TUM (V.) to mix or mingle wool of dien ain 
- Jook after, or take care of money, goods, ſorts and colours to . * 
an eſtate, Sc. for the uſe of orphans, or TU MBLE (V.) to throw, roll, or fall down; gardens 
: © others, _ oſt A, rumpie, &c. cloth, linen, and urin 
TRU'STINESS (S.) faithfulneſs, juſtneſs,| cloaths, Kc. verſions 
6 truth, honeſty, &c, TUMBLER (S.) a particular ſort of hunting. 1 ins 
-TRU'STY (A. )faithfal, true, juſt, exact, that dog, that turns and winds himſelf leveral compute 
that is or may be depended on. times before he attacks, or falls on his prey ; TUNE (+ 
"TRUTH (s.) reality, certainty, fidelity, with-| alſo a perſon that ſhews tricks of agility avi WW cording 
ont any pretence, evaſion, &c, dexterity with his body. denomir 
TRT (V.) to examine, aſſay, prove, truſt,| TU'MBLING (S.) filing, rolling, &c. al ed for, 
_ ſhewing tricks of agility and dexterity of bo- jig, horn 
TU AM (s.) a town in the county of Gal-| dy, by læapi g or throwing one's ſelf heel tien ar i 
way, and province of Connaught, ſends twe! over-head, r. TUNE ( 
members to parliament, and is the feat of an| TU MBREL (8. a dirt-cart, dung cart, &e, te the | 
7 archbiſhop, and "ſtands 96 miles W. off allo a ducking-ftool, uſed as à puniſhment manner, 
4 Dublin. for ſcolding women. | and exact 
| - TUR(S.)-a wooden veſſel of various ſorts both | TU'MEFY (V.) to ſwell, or be raiſed much one anot! 
open and cloſe, but generally open, as a waſh-| in thickneſs of parts, occaſioned by a fall, reduce's 
a tub, maſhing- tub, Sc. blow, ſtrain, &c. per of m 
. E (S.) any long hollow pipe, for the con- | TU"MID (0 ſwoln, puffed, up, &c. 822 
4 veyance of liquor, light, or ſound. TU"MOUR (s.) a riſing or ſweiling on any immoſkics 
TU'BEROUS (A.) that conſiſts of ſwellings, part or member, occaſioned by the humour, gry, out 
or knots, of an uniform, fleſhy ſubſtance, as| ſettling, or being ſtagnated there, by mem U Nic 
Fx turnips, &c. of a blow, fall, &c. c a 7 ves, \ 
„ - TUCK (S.) along, flender ſword, common!y TU'MULT (S.) a publick riot, or diſorderly 2 pariſh c 
carried in a cane, with the formality of a] noiſ: of people collected together, a huth - tomy, is 
hilt, ſo that it appears only as a ſtick or] burly, mutiny, or uproar, brane, co 
Walleing - cane, allowed to be worn only by TUMULTUARINESS or TUMU'LTU- UNI Cui 
' tide-waiters, &c. OUSNESS (S.) the ſtate or condition of any many ſki 
TUCK (V.) to put part of a bed, gar- thing that is in a confuſion, diſorder, uproar, nion, Ke 
ment, Sc. under the other, or under a| &c. UNNEL 
/ $iidle, &c- to prevent its being dirted or] TUN or TON (S.) a large veſſel to put wine led a funn 
draggled; &e. and other liquors in, containing 2.52 gallons; fel into ar 
* TU CRER (S.) a fine piece of lace, cambrick,| alſo the integer of weight, from whence al to com 
Ke. pinned or ſewed round the neck of a wo- other ſubdivifions are made, containing 20 UP (S.) 
man's ſhift, gown, &c. N hundred, each hnndred 112 pounds, or 224 
- TU'DDINGTON (S.) in Bedfordſpire, a ſmall| pounds, at the king's beam; but at Cheſter, 2 nm anc 
| town, that hasa weekly market on Thurſ-] and ſome other places, in particular com mo- WURB Ay 
be B-  : — day... ; | dities, though the pound is the ſamt, yet be the head, 
a - TUESDAY (S.) the third day of the week.] hundred contains 120 pounds and conſe- fine linzn 
ſo called, as is ſuppoſed from Tuiſco a Saxon} quently the tus 2400 pounds. . £'VA81D ( 
deity, that was particularly worſhipped on TUN (V.) to put up liquor or drink, after i WF cicteq, d 
| that day. has ſufficiently purged it ſelf into vellels, U'RBULE 
9 TUT (S.) a lock of hair, bunch of ribbands, | TU'"NABLE (A.) muſical, harmonious z alb ruly, unge 
ſmail Glk, thread, or creſt of feathers upon any thing that may be reRified, improves, Mr KUE 
ſome birds heads. f - or made more exactly in tune. | (S.) trout 
TU'FTED (A.) ornamented or adorned natu- TUN-BE'LLIED (A.) having a great or by nels, ung 
rally or artificially with tufts of filk, rib-| belly. URCISM 
band, hair, feathers, &c. TU'NBRIDGE (S.) in Kent, or, the Town! pinions of t 
TUG (V.) to pull or labour hard. Bridges, ſo called, becauſe the river Mea) YURE (8. ) 
| * TUYFTION (S.) the charge, care, or guardian- here parts it ſelf into five ſmaller ſtreams, or! ent off mo! 
iis chip that a perſon has of the inſtructing, which there are as many ſtone bridges; de rug ( 
teaching or educating of another. town itſelf, which conſiſts of ftreets ill pave dig. 
TU LI (8.) a flower much noted for its great| and ordinary houſes, is built upon the it URK (S.) 
variety of ſtripes and colours. river Tun, which empties itſelf into the Med- called Turi 
TU LIAN T (S.) an Indian turbant, or way; the market is weekly on Friday ; vi" BWURKEy 
— worn round the head inſtead of p renders it famous, is the medicinal „ fow! ; alſo 
d. F ” 
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wot five mills frm the town, filed Spell: 
barft-Wells, but comm called IJunbridre- 
Wells, which annually bring down abundance 
of company, ſome for health, but more for 

; and here a great number of houſes 
are built in a bottom between two h-1's, the 
one called Mount Sion, the other Mount E- 

aim, alſo a handiome chapel of eaſe ; the 

ſes here are finely ornamented with good 

| gardens; the waters work by perſpiration 

| and urine ; here all manner of games and di- 

verſions are carried on, with all the polite- 

neſs imaginable 53 diftant from 20 
| computed, and 30 meaſured miles, 

| TUNE (S.) an air judiciouſſy compoſed, ac- 

| cording to the rules of muſick, and variouſly 

denominated, according to the uſe it is defign- 

ed for, or may be applied to, as a minuet, 

a ig, hurnpipe, &c. alſo a leſſon for ſome par- 

Ng 
: ticu/ar inſtrument only. 

TUNE (V.) to ſere up the ſtrings, or regu- 
. lite the pipes of mufical inftruments in ſuch a 
. manner, that every note ſhall have its true 

and exact harmonical proportion of tone to 
. one another; alſo to ſet things in order, to 
, reduce a perſon to a good diſpoſition or tem- 

per of mind, 

To be out of Tune, to haye a diſcordant or 
y immuſical proportion of ſound ; alſo to be an- 
fy gry, out of humour, diſpleaſed, &c. 
 WTUNIC (S.) a long gown or coat without 
ſleeves, worn as a badge of diſtinction, as of 
a pariſh clerk, or other officer; and in Ana- 
tomy, is a ſmall, thin coat, or ſkin, or mem- 
brane, covering any part of the body. 
UNFCULATED (A.) covered with one or 
many ſkins, coats, or membranes, as an o- 
nion, &c. 

UNNEL (S.) an inſtrument by ſome cal- 
led a funnel, to convey liquor out of one veſ - 

ſel into another; alſo the tube of a chimney 

to convey off the ſmoke. , 

UP (S.) the ram or male ſheep in a flock. 

PPING (S.) the act of generation between 
a ram and an ewe. 

URBANT (S.) a fort of cap or covering for 
the head, worn by the Turks, &c. made of 
fine linen wreathed about their heads. 

RBID (A.) troubleſome, diſordered, diſ- 

quieted, diſturbed, &c. 

URBULENT (A.) violent, boiſterous, un- 

ruh, ungovernable, unappeaſeable, &c. 

LU RBULENTNESS or TU'RBULENCY 

(.) troubleſomeneſs, boiſterouſneſs, noĩ ſi- 

neſs, ungovernableneſs, &c. 

U'RCISM (S.) the religious principles or o- 
pinions of the Tur ts. 

a (3) ſhort, graſſy, or ſhrubby ground, 

cat off mountains, &c for firing, 

C RGID (A.) ſwoln, puffed up, or grown 
g. 


URK (s.) a native of that part of A/a 
75 

(S.) a fine, large, eatable bird 0; 
rv, alſo the name of a very large king- 
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\ Mil mm POUT (S.) a chicken, or young 
tur Y» 

TURKISH (A.) ſomething 
nation or people called Turkey, or the Tur ia. 

TU RLUPINs (8. ) a fect of hereticks that in 


man was come to a certain degree of perfec- 
but had a perfect exemption from the com- 


God was to be applied to only by mental 
prayer. They practiſed the moſt obſcene 
matters in publick, and went naked both men 
and women, and yet to recommend them 
ſelves, they pretended to extraordinary degrees 
of ſpirituality and devotion. They called 
themſelves the fraternity of the poor; Dau- 
pbin and Savey were the principal places they 


they were alſo quickly extirpated. 
TURMOIL (v.) to flave or drudge much, to 

buſtle, make a ſtir, &c. | 
TURMOTL or TURMOTLING (S.) la- 


ing Frenuouſly, &c, 

TURN (V.) to form or make curious toys, 
&c. inalethe ; alſo to change ſides, or put 
that outmoſt now, that was inmoft before, 
&c. allo to leave one party, opinion, or reli- 
gion, and eſpouſe another; alſo to wind or 
twiſt any thing round, 

TURN (s.) a certain determined walk, courſe, 
or ſpace of ground; alſo the order or place 
that any thing is done in. | 

TU'RN-COAT (s.) a name of reflection for 
one that changes his religion or party, e ſpe- 
cially for the view or ſake of profit or advau- 
tage. 

TURNER (S.) an artificer that turns or mak es 
bowls for greens, and many other curioſities 
with a lathe, in wood or metal. 

TU'RNIP (S.) an edible root proper for food 
o_ to man and beaſt, eſpecially for feeding 

P. 

TURNPIKE (S.) a gate ſet up in a road by 
publick 2uthority, to oblige every carriage or 
horſe · paſſenger to pay a certain ſum towards 
the mending or keeping the roads in repair; 
alſo in a Garriſon, &c, it is a piece of timber 
12 or 14 foot long, cut in a ſexangular form, 
and every fide bored full of holes about an 
inch diameter at proper diſtances, through 
which pikes of about fix foot long, pointed 

Vith iron, and well faſtened, are put, ſo that 
the enemy cannot eafily get by or through 3 
theſe are commonly put in a breach, the en- 
trance of a camp, &c, 

TU'RPENTINE (S.) a fort of clear, refinous 
gum, diſtillirg out of the f- tree and others 5 
it is of two ſorts, vulgar or common, or Ve- 
netian ; the latter is eſteemed the beſt, being 
clear, pellucid, and white, and of a glaſs co- 
lour, inc ining to a ſky colour, uſed as © bal- 
ſam to cuts and other green wounds, and 
taken inwardly is diuretick, occahoning the 
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belonging to the 


the 14th century maintained, that when a 
tion, he was then no longer under reſtraint, 
mands of the divine law, and affirmed, that. 


appeared in, whence by a ſevere puniſhment 


bouring ard, working earneſtly, endeavour- 
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. TU'TELAR or TU”"TELARY (A.) any per- 
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vrine to ſmell like violets ; boiled in water it 
becomes ſolid, and being fo prepared, is made 


into pills, and given in venereal caſes ; the 


oil is uſed to conſolidate wounds, to diſcyſs 


tumours, and to ſtrengthen the nerves. 


TU RPITUBE: (s.) filthineſs, uncleannefs, 
baſeneſs, vileneſs, wickedneſs, &c. 
TU'RRET (S.) a ſmall room, or little tower 
built upon the top of an houſe, &c. 
TU'RTUE or TU'RTUR (S.) a clean bird 
often mentioned in the ſcriptures, and which 
was ſometimes offered in ſacrifice under the 
; Fexoiſb diſpenſition ; this is a bird of paſſage, 
coming and going at certain fixed ſeaſons of 
the year ; one of the pigeon or dove kind, 
r<markable for its kind diſpoſitions, and celi- 
bacy, never chuſing to conſort with another 
after the death of ber firſt mate; alſo the 
pane of a fiſh, called a ſea tortoiſe. 
TU'SCAN ORDER (S.) in ArchiteFure, is 
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TWANG to ſound Ike the ſnappipꝑ of 
4 whip, "or of the 98 of 5 muſical inflry. 
ment. | ith. > 40 * 
TWANG (S.) ſometimes means the ſound of 
a ſtring of a muſical inſtrument pulled rude- 
ly ; and ſometimes the ſcent or taſte of a 
thing that ſtinks, &c. 
7 44. ang (V.) to talk, or prate much, or 
idly. 
TWEAG (S) vexation, trouble, fretting, per- 
plexity, &. 
TWEE'DLE (V.) a mock word, ſignifying to 
play upon a muſical inſtrument. 
TWEE ZERS (S.) a curious ſort of toy in the 
natuie of a pair of ſciſſars or nippers, 
TWE'LFTH-DAY or TIDE (S.) the name 
of the church ſeſtival called alſo the Epipha. 
ny, or manifeſtation of Chriſt to the Censi lei, 
which is celebrated the 6th day of January, 
or 12 days after Cbrift's Nativity. 


* the coarſeſt ang aſt artificial of any afed in ET WIG (S.) a ſmall ſprout of a tice or branch; 


building, and employed where ſtrength is 
principally intended, without regard to orna- 
ment or beauty. 

TUSH (Part.) an expreſſion whereby we ex- 
preſs bur contetnpt or diſlike of any thing or 
perſon. 

T USH ES or TUS ERS (S.) the large fangs or 

tech that Rand out uf a boar's mouth; alſo 
the fore-rtzeth of a horſe, ſeated beyond tbe 
nner teeth upon the bars, where they ſhoot 
f-rth on each fide of the jaws, two above, and 
two below. 


TU'STLE (S.) a contention, ſtir, buſtle, ſtriv- 


ing, Kc. 
TU BUR (8) a borough with a caſtle be- 
lonęing to it in Staffordſhire, the town is but 
* ſmall, and has a weekly market on Tuelday ; 
diſlant from Lenden 100 computcd, and 120 
meaſured. miles. 
TUTELACGE (S.) the guardianſhip, protec · 
tion, of care, that a p=rſon has intruſted to 
him cf an infant, &c. | 


- fnthat performs the office of a guardian or 
protector. 
TU TOR (S.) a ſchool-maſter, teacher, or 
iuſtructor, in any art or ſcience. 
TU'TQRESS (S.) a woman that teaches or 
inſtructs. 


TU'TTY (S.) in Fæundety, is the heavy ſoil of [TWIT (V.) to caſt in one's teeth, to tell of 


braſs that fticks to the tops of the furnaces or 
melting-houſs, &c. * Muſick, ſignifies 
that tho.ecompoſitions that employ many in- 
ſtruments in different parts ſhould then move 

all together. b At. 

TU'XFORD (S.) in Nottinghamſhire, com- 
monly cailed Tuxford in the Clays, from the 
miry, clayey ground in and abuut it; it is 
but a {mall, indifferent tc wn, but has a mar- 
ket v eck lx on Monday; diſtant from London 
105 computed, and 131 meaſured miles. 


TWAIN (S.) a couple, or two in number, 8 


a man and his wii, & c. 


alſo a deſcendant or child. 

TWIG (V.) to catch birds with bird - lime lad 

on ſmall t2vigs ; to be too cunning for a per. 

ſun, &c* : 

TWILIGHT (S.) that imperfect light that is 

ſeen between the ſun's ſetting and riſing, dur- 

ing the time of his being leſs than 18 Ceyrecs 
below the horizon. 

TWINE (V.) to cleave to, or wrap round any 

thing, &c. 

TWINE (S.) a particular ſort of ſmall pack- 

thread, very ſtrong and ſmooth. 

TWINGE (V.) to pinch, or give a ſudden or 

pungent pain in the guts, &c. 

TWI'NING. (s.) griping, pinching, or er- 

citing very ſharp pains, 

TWINKLING (S.) winking with the eyes, 

or ſparkling like the fiary, &c. 

TWINS (S) two children brought forth ut 

one birth. | | 

TWIRLING (S.) cauſing or making a thing 
turn round very ſwiftly. ; 

TWIST (S.) the infide or flat part of a man's 
thighs, upon which a good horſeman fits « 
reſts on horſeback 3; alſo a ſort of manufac - 
ture uſed by the taylors. 

TWIST (V.) to wring a thing round, or to 
make a complication of ſeveral threads into 


one, 


upbraid a perſon often with ſomething. 

TWITCH (V.) to ſnatch, or pull haſtiy; 
alſo to pinch, &c. 

TWITTER (V.) to laugh, or giggle wanton 
ly, fooliſhly, or ſillily. | 

TVE (V.) to bind a thing cloſe or faſt ; alſo to 
obligate a perſon. 

TY'MPANY (S.) the name of a diſeaſe thit 
is a fixed, conſtant, equal, hard-refiſting tv 
mour of the abdomen, which being ſtruck, 
ſounds ſumeyhat like à drum, procecdiq 
from a firetching inflation of the parts, 24 
of the membranous bowels, whoſe fibies uf 

(0 
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VAC 
too much ſwoln with animal ſpirits, and 

hindered from receding by the nervous Juice, 
which abſtrudts the paſſage. 

TYNAN, (S.) a town in the county of Ar- 
nagb, and province of U/Per,ſtands 68 miles 
NN W of Dublin. 

TYPE (S.) the ſhape, copy, model, or repre- 
ſentation of ſomething 3 and in Divinity, 
means the ſign, ſymbol, or fignifier of ſome- 
thing abſent, or yet to come. 

TY'PHON(S.)anEgypriande ty, from whence 
came all manner of evil or plagues, 

TYPICAL (A.) ſomething relating or helong- 
ing to a figure or type. , 

TYPO'GRAPHER (S.) one that makes or 
uſes letters or types much, ſich as a letter- 

founder, printer, &c. 

TYPO'GRAPHY (S.)-the art of making or 
. uſing letters, eſpecially in printing. 

TYRA'NNICAL (A.) cruel, barbarous, ab- 
| ſolute, without law, reſtraint, or contruul, 

proud, haughty, imperious, &, 

TY'RANNISE or TY'RANNIZE (V.) to 
exerciſe a lawleſs, cruel, or unjuſt power or 
authority over any body. 
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TY'RANNY (S.) a government managed by | 


an unlawful magiſtrate ;z elſo in a cruel, un- 
juſt, or; unmerciful manner by a lawful 
one, &c. | G 
TY'RANT (S.) at firſt was uſed for the king, 
or ſuprzam magiſtrate ; but when they began 
to uſe their power without limitation, or re- 
gard to juſtice, &c. it was appropriated to 
mean a wicked, unjuſt, cruel, or illegal ma- 
iſr«te, and in that ſenſe is now always uſed. 
TY'RO (S.) a novice, or beginner in the ſtudy 
or practice of any art or ſcience, 


V. 


S ſometimes a vowel, and ſometimes a con- 
lonant za vowel when founded alone, as in 
union, Cc. and a conſonant when it comes 
before another vowel in the ſame ſyllable, as 
io value, weil, wow, wlgar, Cc. in the Ro- 
man Notation, it ſtands for five, or 5 ; V for 


Foo, Kc. 

VA'CANCY (S.) a ſpace void of matter, or a 
place or office not ſupplied with a proper per- 
ſon to execute it, 

VA'CANT (A.) empty, void, at leiſure, &c. 

VA'CATE (V.) to make void, empty, or an- 

nul, any order heretofore given, &c. 

VACA'TION (S.) a ceafing from labour, a 
time of pleaſure or refrethment ; and in Lato, 
means the ſpace of time between the end ot 
one term, and the beginning of another, 

VACUTTY or VA'CUUM (S.) an interftice, 
or void ſpace, wholly devoid of matter, &c. 

VACU'NA (S.) among the Old Romans, was 
the labourers goddeſs, whom they invoked as 
propitious to thuſe who ſought their caſe, or 
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quiet; they celebrated her feaſts in winter, 
that they might reſt after their harveſt, © 

VA*GABOND (S.) a rover or wanderer about 

ſtom place to place, having no ſettled or de- 

termined habitation z and in the ſenſe of the 

Law, a rogue and a vagabond is the fame 

thing, for he that goes about in a loitering 

idle manner, without having any known or 
viſible way of lying, whether he beg or not, 
is deemed a vagagond. Ne 

VAGA'RY (S.) a whimfical or merry prank, 

an odd humour, fancy, or ſportive action. 

VA'GITANT (S.) a certiin god whom the 
Pagans imagined to pr:fide over the firſt 
words, which children pronounced; this god 
had an altar erected to him at Rome. 

VA'GRANT (S.) an idle, ſtrolling, rambling 
perſon, that has no honeſt, vißble way of 
maintaining himſelf, © 

VA'GRANT (A.) idle, wandering, ftrolling, 
rambling, unſettied, ioving up and down. ' 

VA'GRANTNESS or VA'GRANCY 6.) 
the ſtate or condition of a ſtroling, idle, beg 
ing life, &c, 

VAGUE (A.) wandering, roving about, at 
random, or looſe, without any ſettled order 
or regularity. 

VAIL (S.) a thin ſkin, or looſe garment, to 
throw over a man or woman, to prevent 
their being ſeen ; alſo any thing that hides or 
obſcures anotber, 

VAIL (V,) to cover, hide, ſecrete, or obſcure 
any thing. 

To wail the Bonnet, to pull off the hat, to 
ſalute or compliment a perſon ; and at Sea, 
to ſtrike ſail in token of ſubmiſſion, 

VAILS (S.) the perquiſites or advantiges that 
ſervants receive from viſitcrs, or gifts or al- 
lowances made to them by their maſters or 
miſtreſſes, ſuch as the old cloaths that are 
left off, &c. , 

VAIN A.) frothy, proud, puffed up, empty, 
fooliſh, of no value, to no purpoſe, &c. 

VAIN-GLO'RIOU3>(A.) bragging, boaſting, 
vaunting, &c. 

VAIN-GLO'RY or VAIN-GLO'RIOUS. 
NESS (S.) over-rating or valuing one's ſelf 
for imaginary perfeCtions, deſirous of making 
a great ſhew beyond a perſon's ſtation or abi- 
lity, &e. 

VATNNESS (S.) pride, emptineſs, fooliſhneſs, 
unprofi tableneſs, &c. 

VALE or VALLE (S.) a low, hollow ſpace, 
between circumſcribing mountains; alſo a 
gutter over the ſleepers in the roof of a 
building. 

VA'LENCE or VA'LLENS (S.) thoſe ſhort 
ornamental borders or curtains made to put at 
the top of window or bed-curtains, to cover 
the rivgs, loops, and rods. 

VA'LENTINES(S, )perfons choſe on the 14th 
of February, tu be the mate, lover, or gai- 
lant for the year followipg, a ceremony ſtill 
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_etained dravng the younger fort ofunmeried } lynares, &c,// from/ their -Smilarity 10: the 


people. | 
VALENTUNLANS(S. )a ſect of enthuſiaſticka, 
- whofollowed the opinions of one Valentine a 
ieft, who upon his being diſappointed of a 


publiſhed that there were 30 gods and god- 
deſſes, 15 of each ſex, which he called on. 
or Ages, and taught that our 8. viour, like 
another Pandora, ſprung from their corre- 
—_— and affirmed, that he paſſed thro' 
Virgin Mary with a body he brought out 
of heaven, as thro? a pipe or conduit, and that 
all men thould not riſe again: He alſo pub- 
liſhed a goſpel and pſalms ; to theſe his fol- 
lowers added ſeveral other errors, declaring 
there was no obligation to ſuffer martyrdom ; 
ſome declared againſt baptiſm, and others 
practiſed it in a peculiar manner, and all in- 
ed themſelves in licentiouſneſs. 
VALET (S.) -a waiting-man, or ſervant 
that atteuds his maſter in the bed-chamber, 
dc. and in Horſemanſbip, is a ſtick that has 
a blunted point of iron to prick. a leaping 
horſe, &. | 

VALETUDINA'RIAN or VALETU'DI- 
NARY (S.) one that is in a weak, crazy, 
or ick ly Nate or condition of bodily health 

alſo an hoſpital for ſick people. 
VALETUDINARY (A.] weak, crazy, 
in a languiſhing or bad ſtate of 


VA'LIANT (A.) tout, bold, courageous, re- 

ſolute, dating. 

VALID (A.) authentick, ſtrong, powerfal, 

mighty, undeniable, &c. 
VALVUTDIY or VA'LIDNESS (S.) truth, 
wer, authentickneſs, &c. 

VA'LLEY (S.) a low or hollow place, the 

bottom or ſpace between two mountains. 

VA'LOUR (S.) bravery of mind, undaunted- 

nefs, reſoluteneſs, courage, ſtoutneſs, &c. 

VA'LOUROUS (A.) courageous, ſtout, bold, 

reſolute, undaunted, &c. 

VA'LUABLE (A.) precious, worthy to be 
_ efteemed, taken care of, or ſet by, impor- 
tant, weighty, &c. 

VALUA'TION (S.) the ſettiog a price, worth, 
or value upon any thi 

VALUE (V.) to eſteem or reckon precious, 

or deſerving 3; alſo to eſtimate, compute, or 
ſet a price upon any thing. | 

VALVE (S.) 2 lid or cover of a tube in 

bydraulick engines, ſuch as pumps, &c. com- 
monly made of leather, and vuigarly called 
elacks, opening only one way, which the 
more forcibly it is preſſed the other, the 
more cloſely it ſhuts the aperture ; in Ana- 
tomy, ſometimes it means ſmall, thin mem - 
| branes in veſſels, like folding doors that open 
and thut, or extend and contract themſelves 
as accaſion requires, and theſe are alſo va- 
riouſly denominated from their figuration, 


tome being called ſigmoides, others ſemi- 


ioprielc forſook the Chriſtian faith, and | 


| 


letter figma, a half moon, c. they are 
found in the veins, arteries, lymphatick , and 
lacteal veſſels, and in the muſculous fibres, 
whoſe uſe is to hinder the blood and other 
liquors from returning the ſame way they 
came ; they are alſofound in the inteſtines, 
VAMP (S.) the upper leather of a ſhoe, 
VAMP (V.) to ornament, mend, furbiſh, fit 
up, clean, or adorn any thing. | 
VAN or VA'NGUARD (S.) the firſt line of 
an army drawn up in battalia, which gives 
the enemy the firſt charge; the firſt or 
foremoſt part of any body or bodies of men 
in arms. f 

VA'NDALS (S.) a wild, barbarous, and fierce 
people, inhabiting the n parts of 
Swwedeland, but leaving their native habita- 
tion, over-run a great part of Europe, make. 
ing devaſtation where-ever they came. 
VANE (S.) a plate of iron, &c. ſo nicely hung 
upon a ſpindle as to be eaſily turned about 
by every puff of wind, in order to let people 
ſee which way the wind blows ; alſo a move- 
ing fight ſgt upon a mathematical inſtrument 
to ſlide backwards and forwargs as occaſion 
requires. 

VANTLLA (S.) a ſmall pleaſant ſeed ground 
to power, and mixed with the cocoa-nut in 
the making of chocolate, to give it an agreea- 
ble flavour. 

VANTLOQUENCE (S.) fooliſh prating, idle 
talking, &c, | 

VA'*NISH (v.) to diſappear ſuddenly, or mi- 
raculouſly, alſo to go out of fight baftily, 
or to come to nothing. f 
VA'NITY (S.) in Scripture, ſometimes figni- 
fies that which is oppoſite to truth or reali- 
| ; ſometimes pride or vain-glory; ſome- 
times lying, and ſometi mere nothing 


or emptineſs, 
VA'NQUISH (V.) to conquer, ſubdue, over · 
| come, maſter, or under. 


VA'NQUISHER ($,) a conqueror, victor, 
ſubduer, or overcomer. 

VA'PID (A.) pallid, deadened, or grown 
flat, as liquor that ſtends in a veſſel un- 
ſtopped, &c. | 

VA*'PORARY (S.) a bagnio, ſtove, or hot 
houſe 3 alſo a decoction of herbs for a fick 
perſon to fit over while hot, that the ſteam 
may get into his body, &c, 

VAPORA'TION (5,) a ſteaming or iſſuing 
forth of ſmoke or damp vapours. | 

V APORTFEROUS (A.) producing or cauſing 
ſteams or Ter- ; 

VA'POUR (V.) to boaſt, brag, crack, bounce, 

buft, ſwagger, &c. 

VA'YOURING (s.) - heftoring, boaſting, 

bragging, hdffing, ſwaggering, &c. x 

VA'POURS. (S.) fteams or watry 

thrown off from humid bodies, by means of 


7” $ © * 


„ 
| * 


the natural heat of the ſun, or ar tif cial * 
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VAU 
of fixes, Kc. and in Phyfich; means a di- 
per vulgarly called the hypo. 
VARIABLE (A.) changeable, ſhifting, liable 
or apt to alter or change, unſettled, irreſo- 
lute, undetermined, &c. 
VA'RIANCE (S.) an alteration r 2 
or - 


of a perſon or thing; alſo a quarrel 
pute that occaſions perſons to be ſhy or un- 


ly. 
VARIA'TION (S.) a change or alteration ; 
alſo the difference, in ſome parts of the 
world, of the poles of the magnet from 
thoſe of the world. 
VARIEGATE (V.) to diverſify, change, 
or alterz alſo to make things of divers 


colours. . 

VA'RIEGATED (A.) fpeckled, ſpotted, 
freaked, or diverſify d with ſeveral colours. 

VARIEGA'TION (S.) among the Floriſts 
is the art of cauſing the leaves of plants or 
flowers to have divers colours. 

VARVETY (S.) many forts, or different 
changes. | 


VA'RIOUS (A.) different, frequently chang-| 


ing, unſertled, &c. 

VA'RLET (S.) in the old Law Senſe, was a 
yeoman, or yeoman's ſervant 3 but now 
it generally means a mean, baſe, unworthy, 
diſhoneſt fellow. | 

VA'RNISH (S.) a liquor compoſed of gums, 
ſpirits of wine, &c. to paint over any ſort 
of joinery, pictures, &c. to make them look 
gloſſy and beautiful to the eye. 

VA'RNISH (V.) togloſs or ſet any thing off 
to the beſt advantage with actual varniſb, or 
by commending, praiſing, &c. 

VARY (V.) to change, alter, diverſify, 
wang any thing different to what it was 


VASE (S.) among the Florifts, is the cup of 
any flower formed by the growing up of the 
leaves hollow, as that of the tulip, &c. alſo 
the round bulk or ball in the middle of a 
church candleſtick or branch; in Arcbitecture, 
it is an urn or pot put on tops of cornices, 
pedeſtals, c. repreſenting ſuch veſſels as the 
antients uſed in their ſacrifices, burial of the 
dead, &c, alſo a fort of ornamental leaden 
flower-pots. 

VA'SSAL (S.) a ſlave or dependant, one that 
is in ſervitude or bondage to another, 

VA'SSALAGE (S.) the ſtate of flavery or 
bondage to another; alſo the condition of 
any poor perſon that is obliged to do any fort 
of mean work for a livelihood, 

AST (A.) very great in quantity, or many 
in number, extenfive, huge, mighty, &c. 
VAT (S.) a very large veſſel uſed in brewing, 

or for keeping liquors in ſtore, 

VAUDOL'S (S.) poor men, a name given to 
the followers of Peter Vaud or Valdo, a rich 
merchant of Lyons in France about 1160, 
who, upon ſeeing his friend die ſuddenly at a 
fralt, was ſo much affected, that he imme- 


VED 

diately betook himſelf to ſeriouſneſs and me- 
ditation, and the ſtudy of the ſcripture 3 
by which means, having found out ſever! 
errors in the church of Rome, he commu- 
nicated his diſcoveries to his friends, and the 
poor, whom he conſtantly relieved bounti- 
fully; upon which the clergy excommunica- 
ted him, and perſecuted ſome of his diſciples, 
which. occafioned both him and them to fly 
into the valleys of Piedmont, where they 
found ſome antient Chriſtians called alſo 
Vaudes, who ordained ſuch of the Lyownors an 
were capable of preaching , who ſpread them- 
ſelves into Italy, France, and Germany. 

VAULT (S.) any hollow ſpace or building co- 
vered over, or encloſed with an arched roof, 

whether below the common ſurface of the 
earth, as are cellars or ſtore- houſes for wine, 
&c, or the bodies of churches or other large 
buildings; and ſometimes it is applied to 
thoſe ſmall rooms or buildings erected in 
chutch-yards, or other burying-grounds, for 
the uſe of a private family, &c. and ſome- 
times to the neceſſary - houſe, or privy, ina 
private houſe, 

VAULT (V.) to cover any hollow place or 
building over with an arched roof ; alſo to 
leap or jump over any high place by the 
ſtrength of one hand, and the agility of a 
man's body; and in Farriery, the forging a 

| horſe's ſhoe hollow, for ſuch who have high 
and round ſoles above their hoofs, to keep it 
from bearing upon the ſole, is called the 
vaulting the ſhoe. 

VAUNT (V.) to brag, boaſt, ſtump, crack, 
vapour, make a noiſe, buſtle, ir, &c. 

VA'YVODE (s.) a tributary prince, or chief 
ruler in Yalachia, Moldavia, and Trazfil- 
vania, ſubject to the grand ſeignior. 

U'BEROUS (A.) plentiful, abundant, copious, 
extenſive, fertil, &c- 

UBUVETY (S.) the preſence of a being in ſome 
determined place, or part of ſpace. 

U'BiQUIST (S.) one that lives here, there, or 
any and every where, without any certain 
ſettled abode. | 

UBIQUITA'*RIANS (S.) ſuch Chriſtians as 
affirm Chriſt's natural body to be every 
where preſent, 

UBTQUITARINESS or UBVQUITY (S.) 
a quality or property whereby any perſon or 
thing is every where preſent ; alſo unſettled- 
neſs, or living or reſiding in no particular or 
fixed place. 

U'DDER (S.) in a Cow, &c. is what a breaft 
is in a woman, containing the milk to feed 
their young, &c, 

VEAL (S.) the fleſh of a calf. 

VE'CTIS((V.) in Mechanicks, is a lea ver ſup- 
poſed to be an inflexible right line without 
any weight, and is accounted the firſt of the 


fix powers. 
VE'DETTE (S.) in any Army, is a centinel 
on 
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VEER (V.) in the Sca Language, is to let 


. 
he - 


in order to make way when the wind is not 
V 


V 


VEGETA'TION (S.) the natural growing or 
.  encreafing of plants, trees, flowers, æc. 
VE'GETATIVE(A.) that proptrty or qual it) 


or receives nouriſhment. 
VE'HEMENCE, VE'HEMENCY, or VE“ 


- vigorouſneſs, exgerneſs, warmth or 
- "ateneſs of diſpoſition, &c. 


V 
V 


VEINS (S.) in a human Bedy, are thoſe pipes 


©_"therock, &c. that is full of, or ſtronęh) 
- impregnated with ore or mineral. 


V 


. VE/JOURS (s.) in Law, are ſurveyors ſent | 


© 4 


-VE{U'PITER, or BAD or EVIL JU'PI- 


: 


* 


V 


VELC'CITY [S:) the degree of ſwiftneſs that 
_ thing moves with. 


WEE I 
* 3 


vet. 
the enemy, to guard a paſs, &c. 


out more cordage 3 alſo applied to the wind 
when it changes fuddehly, or often in 4 t- 
tle time; 'alſo to croſs or traverſe the ſea, 


direct. 8 | 
E'GET ABLES (S.) all forts of fruits, hetbs, 
flowers, &c that grow and encreaſe by heat 
and moiſture, but have not life and ſenſation 
like animals. | 
E'GETATE (V.) to enliven, quicRen, or 
cauſe any thing to grow, &c. ' 


of any thing by which it grows; encreaſes, 


HEMENTNESS (S.) earneſtneſs, fervency, 


E'HEMENT (A.) ferverit, eager, zealous. 
hot, boiſterous, furious, &c. | 

E'HICLE (S.) a common hame to any thiry 
that ſerves, or is uſed in conveying or carry- 
ing perſons or things from one place to an 

other, as a coach, water-pipe, &c. and in 
Phyfich, any thing that the ingredients ar: 
put into, as wine, ['quorice, ſug-r, &ec; t. 
render the compoſition more palatable to th: 


patient. 


or canals through which the blood paſſes ; 
and in Mining, it is ſuch ribs or firesks of 


EVNY (A.) mixed with, or full of veins. 


by a court to view any place in diſpute, in 
order the more exactly to ſettle the rights oi 
the ſeveral claimants, | 


ER (S.) a god adored by the old Romans 
for fear he ſhould do them a pre;udice, and 
not out of expectation of receiving any bene- 
fit or advantage from him; his ſtatue re- 
ſembled a young man holding arrows in his 
hand ready to ſhoot, | 
E'LLAM or VE'LLUM (S.) a curious fort 
of ſine parchment, exceeding ſmcoth, and 
very fit to write upon, and commonly made 
of calf-ſkin. 

ELLICA”TION(S. )a ſudden pull, or twitch ; 
and in ery, is a convulſive motion in the 
fibres of the muſcles. 


LVET (S.) a curious and rich ſilk manu- 
te inthe weaving trade, that, by means 
of a ße ſtick, cuts the threads of the ſhoot 
in ſuch a manner, as to afford a very noble 
look, and agreeable touch, 


| 


ui 


hb 

VE/NAL (A:) fordid, mean, baſe, a mind or 

diſpoſition that may be turned any way for 

profit and advantage. | 

VEND (V.) to ſell, difpoſe of, exchange, put 

off, put up, or ſet to ſale. 

vidios e Law, is the perſon to whom 

any thing 1s ſold! © 

VE'NDER or VE NDOR (S.) one that ſell, 

puts off, or diſpoſes of any thing for a valuz- 
ble confideration. Mz FA 

VE'NDIBLE (A.) faleable, fit, or proper to 
be ſold, a marketable commodity, 

VENEE'RING (S.) the art of laying th; 
Nlices of walnut-tree, or ot arce an 
curious wood upon a bed of glue to make 
common wood lo k as if it was all of the 
finer ſort; > ot Goa, 

VENENTFICAL or 'VENENTFICK (A) 
poiſonous, venomous, miſchievous, &c. 

VE'NER ABLE(A. heverend, worthipful, that 
deſerves eſteem, honour, regard, &c. 

VE'NER ABLENESS (S.) the quality that 
commands eſteem, or that perſon or thing to 
which or whom” reverence or feſpect ought 
to be given or paid. 

VE'NERATE (V.) tb honour, eſteem, wor. 
ſhip, reverence, &c, 

VENERA'TION (S) the act of adoration, 
or of honouring, valuine, eſteeming, &c, 
VENE'REAL or VENE'REOUS (A.) hug. 
ful, apper'aining or belonging to venery or 

copulation. 

VENEREALNESS or VENE'REOUS. 
NESS (S.) loſtfulneſs, leacherbuſneſß; lb 
the condition of a perſon infected with the 
foul diſeaſe, vulgarly called the pox. | 

VE'NERY (S.) luſtfulneſe, leachery ; alſo the 
act of toſtion as copulaticn ; alſo the art or 
exerciſe of hunting wild beaſts in a foreſt, &, 
of which there are five ſorts, viz. the hart, 
hind, hare, boar, and wolf, 

VE*NGEANCE ($:) revenge, judgment, pun- 
iſhment. | 

VE'NIAL (A.) pardonable, or a crime that 
may be excuſed or forgiven. 

VE'NISON (S.) the fleſh of deer, hares, & 
that are beafts of chace. 

VE'NOM (S.} a quality that the juices d 
ſome creatures and plants are endowed with, 
that is huftful or deſtructive to others, 2nd 
commonly called poiſon. 

VE'NOMOUS (A.) hurtful, deſtructive, pei- 
ſonons ; a!ſo malicious, miſchievcus, &c. 

VE'NOMOUSNESS (S.) the nature, qus- 
lity, or diſpoſition of poiſon, miſchief, ar 
deſtruction ; alſo of envy, malice, hatred, 
&c. 

VENT or VENT HOLE (S) a ſmall bel 
mace in a veſſel to let the air in or out, # 

© veEafion may require ; alſo the ſale of 21) 
commodity ; and in Gunnery, it is the 4. 
ference between the diameter of the bore d 
a piece cf ordnance, and the diameter of Ut 
ballz- alſo the cover of a wind 2 * 


| 


f 


Alitta, 


VER 
ENT (V.) to giveair to a veſſel, by boring 
2 hb in it; alſo to ſell, publiſh, make 
kiown, or declare abroad; alſo to crack large 
lates of glaſs in the working. 
VENTILATE (V.) to fan or winnow, to 
collect or gather wind; alſo to give vent. 
VE'NTOSE (A.) windy alſo bragging, boaſt- 


ing, vapouring. | | 

VENTRICLE (S.) the ſtomach; or that 
membranous bowel in the abdomen, under 
the diaphragm, between the liver and the 
ſpleen z it has two orifices, that on the right 
hand called the pylorus, or janitor, whereat 
the meat is ſent out into the guts; another at 
the left hand, at which the meat enters ; its 
office is to concoct or ferment the food; there 
are four ventricles belonging to the brain, and 
two to the heart. 

VENTRTLOOQGUIST (S.) one who ſpeaks in- 
wardly, or as it were out of his belly, by 
which means to a ſtander by it ſeems as if it 
were ſpoken at a great diſtance off; alſo a 
pretended witch or ſorcerer, who pretended 
to give anſwers by inſpiration of ſome ſpirit 
who ſpoke out of their belly. 


VENTURE (V.) to riſque, hazard, or ex- | 


poſe to danger, as to ſend goods to ſea, to put 
money into a lottery, c. 
VENTURE (S.) a ſum of money or quantity 
| of goods put into a lottery, or ſent upon any 
hazard. | 
WH jr xnTROUS of VENTURESOME (A.) 
daring, bold, couragious ; alſo fooliſh, 
5 dy, raſh, inconſiderate, &c. 
, VE NTUROUSNESS or VE'NTURE-. 
SOMENESS (S.) daringneſs, boldneſs. 
: VE'NUS (S.) che goddefs of love; or rather 
l laſciviouſneſs, worſhipped by the heathens, 
and idolatrous Iſraelites ; ſhe was adored under 
ſeveral appellations, the Eg ypriant called her 
Nepbtis, the Myriant Militt a, the Arabian: 


1 Alitta, the Peri an Mitra, the Babylonians 
Tanais, the Siciliant Erycina, the Greeks 
it Apbrodites, and the Iſraelites Aftarte, Afp- 
taroth, or Averab ; the dove was conſecrat- 
5 ed to this falſe deity. The poets relate a- 
bundance of ſtrange romances about her, and 
>< ſay, her chariot is drawn by ſwans and 


pigeons ; among the Aftrorioniers, ſhe is the 
brighteſt and moſt reſplendent of all the ſtars, 
whether erratick or fixed, excepting the ſun, 
which ariſes not from being larger than the 
reſt, but from her being neareſt the earth, 
excepting Mercury, as appears by her haviog 
a parallax of almoſt three minutes ; among 
the Aſtrologert, the is a feminine planet, and 
reckoned the leſſer in fortune; among the 
Chymiſts, coppet is called by this name, and 
characteria d, & z in Heraldry, it is the 
green colour in the coat armour of kings arid 
ereign princes, * 
VERA'CITY (S.) fincerity, honeſty, truth. 
VERB (S.) is fuch a word or part of ſpeech 
hereby ſomething is affirn. e to be dons to 


. 
Ar 


VER 


. . * 
br by myſelf, or another ; it alſo etprefiel” 
the exiſtence or being of any thing. 

VE RBAL. (A.) ſomething belonging, apper- 
taining to, or derived from a verb, as adjec- 
tives ; alſo a contract or agreement mae by 
word of mouth. and not wrote down. 

VE'RBALIZE (V.) to make uſe of many 

words, to be tedious in ſpeech or diſcourſe. * 

VERBA'TIM (A.) exact, word by word, &e, 

the ſelf-ſame words repeated over, that were 

wrote or ſpoke by another. 

VE'RBERATE (V.) to beat, threſh, ſtrike, 
&c. 

VERBERA'TION (S.) a beating or ſtriking. 
VERBO'SE (A.) full of words, fluent of 
ſpeech, &c. 
VE'RDANT (A.) green of colour, as the 

graſs, leaves of trees, &c. : 

VE'RDANTNESS (S.) the quality of any 
_ that exhibits a briſk, lively, gteen co- 

our. 

VE RDEGREASE (S.) the ruſt of copper ga- 
thered by laying plates of copper, &c. in bede, 
covered with the buſks of preſſed grapes; alſo 
a magiſtery of common werdegreaſe diſſolved 
in diſtilled vinegar, and then eryſtallized in a 
cool place, it is the fineſt graſs- green colour 
when well ground, and perfectly purified 
from droſs and filth, that can be uſed in 
painting. | : 

VE'RDEREO (S.) a foreſter, or officer, whoſe 
bufineſs it is to look after the vert, and take 
care it is well maintained, 

VE'RDICT (S.) the reſolution of a jury upoti 
their hearing a cauſe, and confidering the mat - 
ter well, 

VE'RDITER (S.) an ordinary, common green 
colour uſed in painting. 

VE RDO UR or VE'RDURE (S.) the lively 
greenneſs of a field, meadow, garden, &c. 
VERECU'NDITY or VERECU'NDNESS 

(S.)baſbfulneſs, ſhamefacedneſs, modeſty, &. 

VERGE (S.) the limits, bounds, or extent of 
the power of a court at law, &c. alſo a 
wand, rod, mace, or other enſign of autho- 
rity; in Gardening, it is the edge or border 
of parterres, &c. | 

VE'RGER (S.) an officer that goes before a 
lord chief juſtice, a biſhop, dean, &c, with 
a white wand or filver ſtick in his hand, to 
make room for them to come along, and t 
give notice to the people to make way. 

VERIFY (V.) to prove true, or make good 3 
and in Lato, ſignifies to record edicts, or de- 
crees in parliament. 

VERFLOQUENT or VERILO'QUIOUS 
(A.) ſpeaking, or ſaying the truth. 

VERILY (Part.) yes, indeed, truly, &c. 

VERISUMILAR (A.) likely, probable, that 
carries the appearance of truth, &c. | 

VERISUMILITY or VERISIMYLITUD 
(S.) probability, likelihood, &c. 

VE'KITY (S.) truth, reality, certainty, -&c, 

VE'RjUICE(S.) the juice of unripe lemons, 


ſour grapes, crab apples, &c. 
gÞ ©" "VERMICE LAI 


VER 


VERMICELLI(S.) an Indian forp af ver | 


ccative nature to venery. 
VERMICULAR (A.) like to, or reſembling 
of worms in nature or ſhape. 
VERMICULA'TION (S.) in Phyfich, is the 
pain or griping in the guts ; alſo the breeding 
of worms in plants, &c. 
VERMICULOSE (A.) wormy, full of, or 


X with worms. 88 
VERMTFUGOUS (A.) of a nature centrary 
to, or ling of worms. 


VERMTLION (S.) a curious red, fine powder 
uſed by the painters 3 that uſed by the an- 
tients was found upon the tops of inacceſſible 
rocks, which was ſtones that they ſhot down 
with arrows; there was alſo an artificial fort 

made of red ſand; that now uſed is an arti- 
ficial cinnabar, which has been long levigated 
upon a porphyry ſtone, and ſo reduced to an 
impalpable powder; the women uſed it to 
paint and adorn themſelves with it, and fo 
did the ſtatuaries, &c. ſuch was the taſte and 
delicacy of the antient Romans, that Camillus 
triumphed daubed all over with vermilion. 

The Ethiopians painted the ſtatues of their 
gods,” and great men daubed their whole bo- 
dies with it. 

VE'RMIN (S.) all forts of hurtful creatures, 
eſpecially inſets, that are of annoyance to 
mankind, ſuch as lice, fleas, rats, mice, 
worms, &c. * 

VE'RMINATE (V.) to breed worms, to be 
tormented with a griping in the guts, &c. 

VERNA'CULAR (A.) natural, agreeing, or 
belonging to the houſe, family, or nation, 
where a perſon was born, &c. 

VE'RNAL (A.) ſomething belonging to the 
ſpring time of the year, for which reaſon the 
aſtronomers call. Aries, Taurus, and Gemini, 
wernal ſigns, becauſe the ſun paſſes through 
them in the ſpring of the year, 

VE'RREL, VE'RRIL, or FE'RRIL (S.) a 
ſmall ring or coat of braſs, iron, &c. that js 
put at or upon the bottoms of walking-canes, 
working-tools, &c. to preſerve them from 
ſplitting, &c. 

VERKU'CA'S.) in Surgery, is that hard, high 
callous ſwelling, called a wart, which breaks 
out of the ſkin, and breeds in ſeveral parts of 
the body, 

VE'KSABLE or VERSATILE (A.) that 
may be eaſily turned about, or wound any 


WAY. 
VER-SA'CRUM (S.) a ſolemn facrifice which, 


the Remans offered to their gods upon very 
important eccafions , in this ſacrifice they of- 
fered every thing that was brought forth dur- 
ing one ſpring throughout all their dominions, 
except human creatures. 

VERSE (S.) ſometimes fignifies the poetical 

- . manner of writing every line in meaſure and 
proper cadence 5 and ſometimes a certain 
number of ſyllables in a line that reads har- 
monioully 3 and ſometimes a imall part vr 


VER 


proportion of a pſalm, or chapter of the Bible, 

into which latter ages have divided it, for the 

more eaſy finding out any particular ſentence 
or paſſage contained in it, | 

VE'RSED (A.) uſed, accuſtomed, Killed, or 

well acquainted with buſineſs, arts, fcien- 

ces, &c, 

VE'RSICLE (S.) a ſhort or ſmall verſe. 

VERSIFICA'TION (S.) the art of makingor 

compoſing verſes, according to the nature of 

the language in which they are made, and 
the laws of poetry uſed therein. 

VE'RSIFY (V.) to compoſe or Wake verſe, 

to write in a poetical manner. 

VERSION (S.) the rendering or tranſlating a 

book, &c. out of one tongue or language into 

another, to make it intelligible to thoſe who 
do not underſtand the original. 

VERT 6) any thing that grows in a foreſt, 
and affords green Icaves ſufficient for the 

deer to ſhelter under, whether it be timber. 
trees, ſhrubs, &c. in Heraldry, it ſignifies a 

green colour, which in the coats belonging to 
all perſons of thedegree of nobility, is called 
Emerald, and in the cots of kings Venus; in 
Engraving, it is expreſſed by diagonal lines 
drawn from the dexter chief corner to the 
finiſter baſe, 

VE'RTEBRA (C.) in Surgery, may univer- 

ſaily fignify any joint, or turning part of the 

body ; but in a more particular manner thoſe 
in the back-bone which has 36 joints, 7 of 
which are aſſigned to the neck, 12 to the 
back, 5 to the loins, and 6 to the os ſacrun, 

which in Anatomy forms the third part of a 

human ſkeleton. | 

VE'RTEX (S.) the ſummit or uppermoſt 
point of any thing; in Anatomy, the crown 
of the head, or that part where the hairs di- 
vide themſelves to the ſeveral ſides of the 
head, is thus called; and in Amy, it it 
that point of the heavens, which is immedi- 
ately over the head of any perſon in any place, 
which is alſo called the zenith ; in Geometry, 
that fide or point which is oppoſite tv the 
baſe of a figure, is called the wertex ; in Op- 
ticks, it is the ſame with the pole of a glab; 

and in Conick Sections, it is that point of 4 
curve where the axis cuts it. 

VE'RTICAL (A.) belonging to the uppermoſt 

rt or higheſt point. 

VERTICITY (S.) when applied to a needl: 
touched with a load · ſtone, fignifies that qua- 
lity thereby impreſſed upon i:, that makes i 
continually vibrate, when freely ſuſpended 
upon a proper axis, till it points towards the 
north and ſouth points of the world. 

VERTI'GINOUS (A.) reeling, giddy, read 

to fall, ſtaggering, &c. 

VE'RTIGO (5) a diſtemper that affects the 
patient in ſuch a manner, that the vojetts 

near or about him ſeem to turn round, a 

himſelf with them, though he ſtands fill l 

the while, 


VE'RTUS 


« 


VES 


YERTUE or VFRTVUE (S.) is the whole 
ſyſtem of moral actions, w the peace 
and common advantage of ſociety is procured 
and maintained, and men regulate their ac - 
tions by the true rules of reaſon, juſtice, and 

equity; the antients repreſented each by a 
goddeis, and built temples, and offered ſacri- 
fices to them; they repreſented Viriue under 
various forms, and in divers manners. 

VERTU"MNUS (S.) the god of Gardens, 
ſome of the poets make him the huſband 
of Pomona, and others call him Proteus, 
from his frequent changing his appearances ; 
ſome make him the god of trade and com- 
merce, others ot men's thoughts, &c. the 


Romans had ſettled feafts in honour of him, |. 


called Vertumnales, in autumn, in which 
they returned him thanks for the fruits of 
the earth, 

VERTUO'SO or IRT U OSO (S.) a perſon 
that is ſkilful, and deligh:s in curioſities and 
improvements in philoſophy, &c. 

VE'RTUOUS or VFRTUOUS (A.) inclined 
or diſpoſed to be ſober, honeſt, juſt, chaſte, 
temperate, &c, 

VER'VAIN (S.) an herb antiently uſed about 
ſacred rites and ceremonies, called alſo holy 
herb, pigeons graſs, or Juns's tears. 

VERY (Part.) ſometimes fignifies in truth, 
or in reality; as, the very man; ſometimes 
much, a great deal, or abundance 3 as very 
great, very mall, & Co 

VESI'CATORY (S.) an actual cautery, or 
external medicine that raiſes bliſters upon tlie 
ſkin, by acting upon, and rarifying the ſpi- 
rits, and ſerous particles, and thereby gather - 
ing them bet wixt the ſkin and cuticula, and 
conſequently ſeparating them, and ſo raiſing 
bladders full of ſerous matter, 

VE'SPER (S.) the evening, or ſtar, 

VE'SPERS (S.) in the Church of Rome, is the 
evening ſervice, prayers, or ſongs. 

VE'SPERTINE (A.) ſomething done in, or 
belonging to the latter, or evening part of the 
day; in Aftranamy, a planet is ſaid to be weſ- 
pertine, when it ſets after the ſun. 

VE'SSEL (S.) any utenſil that contains liquor, 
or other things; alſo a ſhip that conveys goods 
or perſons by water from one port or nation 
to another 3 alſo the veins, &c. in a human 
body, whereby the blood and other humours 
are conveyed and diſperſed over the whole 
body; among School- Boys, the 8th part of a 
ſheet of clean paper, is called a weſſe/ ; and 
in controverflal Divinity, thoſe perſons that 
are ſuppoſed to be the objects of election or 
9 are called veſſels of mercy or 
wrath, . 

VEST (S.) a fort of coat made for a little boy, 
and commonly worn juſt before he is put into 

breeches. . 

VEST (V.) to authorize, or put a perſon into 
the poſſeſſion of any thing; alſo to clothe. 

VE'STA S.) the goddeſs of the earth, ſome- 
times the mother, and ſometimes the 


VE X 
| daughter of Saturn, Numa Pompilins, ſecond 


king of the Romans, conſecrated an everlaſt- 
ing or perpetual fire to her, and to keep it 
eſtabliſhed prieſteſſes called Yefales, whowere 
privileged to marry after they had ſpent 30 
years in this ſervice 3 but if they let the fire 
go out, were puniſhed with great ſeverity, 
and if they finned againſt chaſtity were bu- 
ried alive; the th day of June the Romans 
celebrated the feafts of this goddeſs, which 
were kept in the ſtreets before their doors, 
and ſome meſſes were choſe and ſent into the 
temples conſecrated to her. They led about 
the town ſeveral aſſes crowned with flowers, 
and carrying collars made of ſeveral bits of 
paſte, in the form of little cakes 3 the mills 
were alſo adorned with flowers, and ceaſed 
from working that day. The Roman damed 
went bare-foot to the temple of Vea, and 
to the capitol. 

VE'STIARY or VE'STARY (S.) a room in 
a church or monaſtery, where the ſeveral 
habits of the miniſters or monks, &c. are 
depoſited ; a wardrobe, &c. | 
VE'STIBLE (S.) in Architefure, is a ſort of 
anti-chamber, for perſons to wait till they 
ate called in; alſo an open porch, or paſſage 
before a houſe. | 
VESTTOIA (S.) a mark, track, foot-ſteps, 
c. of any perſon or thing. 
VE'STMENTS (S.) all forts of garments or 
clothing, eſpecially thoſe of diſtinction for 
any ſort of officers, whether of law, phy- 
ſick, or divinity. 

VE'STRY (S.) a room in a church, &c. where 
the garments, &c. are kept. 
VE'STRY-CLERK (S.) is commonly an at- 
torney, who keeps the p riſh- books, makes 
out paſſes or ſettlements for the poor, &c. 
VE'STRY-MAN (S.) an elder or ancient of a 
pariſh, who having ſrved, or is now in the 
actual ſervice of pariſh-offices, ſits there, to 
make and examine the par ſh-books. 
VE'STURE (S.) any fort of cloaths or raiment 
whatever; and in Law, is the admitting a 
perſon into the poſſeſſion or profits of land, 
&c. 

VE'TCHES (S.) a particular fort of pulſe, by 
ſome called chich-peaſe. 

VE'TERAN (S.) a ſoldier that has ſerved in 
the army ſeveral campaigns, &c. 
VETE'RNUS (S.) the diſtemper commonly 
called the lethargy, or drowſineſs, cauſing a 
heavy ſleep, accompanied with a fever, and a 
delirium, ariſing from too much incongruous 
moiſt matter within the pores of the darky 
ſubſtance of the brain, which is ſuppoſed to 
be generated by the demigration of fevers. 


VEX (V.) to teaze, trouble, afflict, torment, 


oppreſs, &c. 


VE XA'TION (s.) diſturbance, trouble, afflic= 


tion, torment, oppreſſion, &c. 


VEXA'TIOUS (A.) that cauſes, produces, or 


brings forth trouble, ſorrow, grief, tor- 
ment, &c. 
5P2z 


U'GLY 
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VGoLY (A.) diſproportioned, deformed, of a 
ſhape, &c. thatexcites horror, deteſtation, &c. 
VAL or PHYAL (S.) a ſmall, thin, glaſs- 
© bottle, ſuch as apothecaries uſe to put their 
drops, juleps, &c. in. 
VTANDS (S.) all forts of victuals or food, 
whether meat, bread, or fruit. 
VIA'TICUM (s.) all manner of neceſſaries for 
a journey; and in the language of the church 
of Rome, it is the Eucharift given to dyin 
rſons by their prieſts. 
VIBRABLE (A.) that may be moved, ſhook, 
' waved, or brandiſhed over one's head, or in 
the air, or ſwung to and fro like the pendu- 
lum of a clock. 
VIBRATE (V.) to move, ſhake, wave, 
brandiſh, or ſwing back wards and forwards. 
VTBRATION {S.) a ſhaking or tremour, a 
_ waving, brandiſhing, or ſwinging backwards 


and forwargs of any thing ſuſpended upon a 


point. 
VICAR (S.) one appointed to perform the of- 
© ice or function of another; and in the pre- 
ſent Church Conſtitution, it is the parſon of a 
pariſh, who ſupplies the place of a rector, 
where the predial tythes are impropriated ; 
there are two in the empire of Germany, viz. 
the elector Palatine and of Bavaria, thoſe 
two contending to be one, and the elector of 
Saxony, each of which have diſtinct provinces 
to act in and nominate to yacant benefices in 
the church, and in caſesof yacancies, to pre- 
ſent qualified perſons to the chapters of ca- 
thedrals and collegiate churches and abbies ; 
they alſo receive the revenues of the em- 
peror's demeſnes, and diſpoſe of them for 
publick buſineſs ; they receive fealty or ho- 
mage of the vaſſals of the empire, and give 
the inveſtiture of places below the principali- 
ties; the king of the Romans is perpetual 
vicar general of the empire. The hve ſecu- 
lar electors have alſo their vicars, or deputies, 
to act for them; the pope has alſo theſe de- 


legates. 


-. 


' VICARAGE (S.) the office or place where a 


vicar has the ſpiritual cure, 

VICE (S.) all forts of diſorderly actions, or bad 
practices, alſo a moſt uſeful inftrument for 
all handicraft buſineſſes, eſpecially ſuch as uſe 
a file, to hold faſt their work while they 
perform it; alſo the glaziers inſtrument with 
two wheels, wherewith they draw their lead 
fit for uſe ; alſo an appellation added to a per- 
ſon that is ſecond cr inferior in his office, as 
a vice-admiral, wice-chamberlain, vice chan- 

cellor of an univerſity, &c, 

VICE-GE'RENT (s.) one who acts for, or 

under another, a deputy-Xing, or gover- 
nor, &c. 3 

VICE-ROY (S.) one that governs a tributary 
kingdom, and is accountable for all his actions 

to another. 

VICE-KOY A'LTY (S.) the office, place, or 

dignity of a deputy-king, rukr, or governcr 

ct a tributary kingdom. 


vic 


hood, nearneſs of a place or habitation, 
VICIOUS (A.) wicked, debauched, corrupt- 
ed, lewd, &c. | 
VICISSITUDE (S.) the ſucceeding or orderly 
coming of one thing afrer another. 


{VIICOUNT or VF'SCOUNT (s.) a title of 


nobility next in degree, but below an earl. 

VI'COUNTESS or VISCOUNTESS (s.) 
the wife of a yiſcount. ' 

VICTIMS (S:) among the Ancient, were 

beaſts offered up to the gods, the barren crea- 

tures to the infernal deities, and the fruitful 
ones to the celeſtial gods. To Jupiter they 

ſacrificed oxen, and white cocks ; to Juno a 

cow, or theep ; to Diana a doe; to Ceres and 

Cybele a ſow ; to Pan a goat or dog; to 

Mars a mad bull; to Neptune a horſe, a he- 

goat, or a black bull; to Terminus a lamb ; 

to Apollo a horſe 3 to Minerwa a mare ; ta 

Venus a pigeon, or turtle; to It a goole 3 to 

Bacchus a kid, or a he-goat to other deities 

only fruit to ſome, or liquor to others, &c. 

alſo any nation or people that are perlecuted, 

or ſuffer, upon account of being under the 
command, or at the diſpoſal of another. 

VI'CTOR (S.) one that conquers, maſters, 

overcomes, or vanquiſhes another, whetker 

in feats of arms, or experiments of {kill in 

learning, arts, ſciences, &c. 

VI'CTORY (s.) a goddeſs adored by the an- 
tients, and repreſented by a young woman 
with wings, holding in one hand a crown of 
laurel or white olive, and in the othera 
branch of palm adorned with trophies ; alſo 

© the act of conquering, beating, or overcoming 
an enemy» s 

VIC TO RIO Us (A.) conquering, ſucceſsful, 
overcoming, &c. ? 

VI'CTUAL (V.) to feed, nouriſh, or provide 
neceſſaries for that purpoſe, eſpecially for 
ſhips, armies, gariſons, &c. 

VICTUALLER (S.) one who contracts or 

undertakes to provide neceſſary food, &c. for 

a fitet, army, &c. alſo one that keeps an 

ale-houſe, or publick-houſe. | 

VI'CTUALLING (S.) furniſhing a fleet, ar- 
my, gariſon, town, family, &c. with ne- 
ceſſary food, 

VI'CTUALS (S.) all forts of wholſome food, 
or proper eatables. | 

VIDU'ITY (S.) the ſtate or condition of wi- 
dowhood. 

VIEW (S.) a ſurvey, fight, or proſpect of any 
thing; alſo the expectation, deſign, hope, or 
intention of ſomething farther than the pte · 
ſent appearance, 

VIEW (V.) to examine, look over or fee into 

| the ſtate or preſent condition of any perſon, 
place, or thing, 

VI'GILANCY or VI'GILANTNESS (S.) 
carefulneſs, watchfulneſs, &. 

VI'GILANT (A.) watchful, careful, obſer- 
vant, & c. g 


vr 


VI'CINAGE or VICUNITY (s.) neigbbour, 


ry, &c 
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vIGILS (S.) watchmen that guard the ſtreets 


ia the night; alſo faſts appointed to precede 
the feſtivals of the church, ; 

VIGOROUS (A.)] ftrong, lu ſty, briſk, 

' aftive, &c, w ; 

VI'GOUR (S.) ſtrength, reſolution, briſk- 
" neſs, activeneſs, c. 0 

VILE (A.) wicked, lewd, baſe, mean, of no 
account or value, &c, * 

VI LIFY (V.) to efteem as nothing, to ex- 
poſe, or ſet at nought, to repreſent as a 
wicked, worthleſs perſon. 

VILLAGE (S.) a parcel of houſes or cottages 
' built for the convenience of country-men, 
without any determined bounds, limits, or 
walls. 

VILLAGER (S.) a country-man, or farmer, 
' an inhabitant of a village. 

VI'LLAIN (S.) formerly meant a man that 
was obliged todo the mean offices, or hard 
labour of farming, as a tenure by which he 
held his lands; but now it generally means 
a wicked, profligate fellow, that ſticks at no- 
thing to bring about his deſigns, whether it 
be perjury, murder, theft, &c. 

VI'LLAINOUS (A.) as now uſed, is wicked, 
knaviſh, tricking, &c. 

VI'LLAINY (S.) baſeneſs, wickedneſs, knave- 


ry, &c. 

VINCIBLE (A.) conquerable, that may be | 
overcome, &c. | 

VINDICATE (V.) to defend, maintain, juſ- | 
tify, clear, &c, 

VINDICA*FION (S.) en apology, defence, or | 
proof of a perſon's innocency, &c, | 

VINDTCTIVE (A.) ſpiteful, revengeful, ma- 
licious, & c. 

VINE (S.) a ſort of ſpreading tree that bears 
grapes, from which are made wine, both red 
and white; they are propagated rather by 
ſtrips or layers than by ſeed, though capable 
of being done both ways. 


VIR 


is by fourths, upon all the ſtrings except the 
third and fourth, which is a — third. a 
vroLABLE (A.) that may be violated, ſpoil- 
ed, hurt, forced; damaged, ce. 
VYOLATE (V.) to tre paſs or break through 
the laws of virtue, &c. alſo to act contrary 
to an agreement made between publick of 
private perſons. 
VVYOLATING (S.) breaking through folemn 
contracts, doing wrong or injury; alſo forcing 
a woman's modeſty, by compelling her to 
copulation by downright ſtrength, without 
her conſent or will; alſo the turning churches 
to common ' uſes, or doing profane actions 
therein. | N : 
VIOLA TOR (S.) a tranſgreſſor, oftender, or 
breaker of contracts, &c. 

VIOLENCE (S.) force, compulſion, oppreſſi- 
on, vehemence, eagerneſs, &c, * 
VFOLET (S.) a pleaſant ſmelling flower of a 

bluiſh colour, &c. 
VIOLFN (S.) a ſmall viol, ot rather what is 
now called a fiddle ſtrung with four firings, 
all commonly tuned by fifths, | 
* (S.) one who plays upon a viol on 
violin, 
VIOLONCE'LLO (S.) a ſmall baſs violin, or 
large fiddle with a deep belly. 20 
VIPER (S.) a ſort of ſerpent of a ſmall fze, 
the largeſt not being above half an ell long, 
and about an inch thick. It has a flat head, 
with a ſnout rifing up like a pig, the male 
has only two teeth, but the female a great 
many z the male is likewiſe blacker than the 
female; and though the poiſon of the viper 
is exceeding dangerous, yet the fleſh is good 
in many diſtempers. 

VIPEROUS (A.) of the nature, kind, or 
quality-of the viper, 

VIRA'GO (S.) a maſculine, bold, undaunted 
woman, one who delights in actions belonging 
to men, as fighting, bear-beating, &c. 


VINEGAR (S.) a ſharp acid liquor made by | VVAGIN (S.) a maid, a pure or chaſte perſon 


ſour wine, beer, cyder, &c uſed upon many 
occaſions, and in various manners. 

VINEYARD (s.) a garden, field, or piece of 
ground planted with vines. 

VINOSE or VUNOUS (A.) that hath a 

' taſte or ſmell like wine. 

VINTAGE (S.) ſometimes means the time of 
' tathering, and ſometimes the fruit of the 
vine gathered at a proper time of rĩpeneſs. 

VINTAGER (S.) a worker in a vineyard, or 
2 gatherer of grapes. 

VINTNER (S.) a retailer of wine, one that 
keeps a houſe or tavern for perſons to drink 
wine in. 

VIoL (S.) a muſical inſtrument of various 
ſizes, ſtrung with fix ſtrings, formerly very 
much in uſe for chamber airs, ſongs, &c. 
but now almoſt out of uſe ; the neck is 
ſtrung or fretted with nine firings, frets, 
or diviſions, for the ſeveral tones or halt 
notes to be expreſſed by; the common tuning 


4 


that was never married, &c. 
VIRGIN (A.) pure, clean, undefiled, that 
has never been uſed, &c. 
VIRGINALS (S.) a muſical inftrument with 
keys like a harpſichord, now quite out of 
ſe . 


ule, 

VIRGINITY (S.) the ftate or condition of a 
pure maid, or unmarried perſon. 

VIRVDITY or VFRIDNESS (S.) the green- 
neſs or verdure of graſs, leaves, &c. 

VrFRILE (A.) manly, ftout, firong, robuſt, 
and particularly fit for the act of genera- 
tion. 

VIRVLITY (S.) manhood, the age or ſtate 
of a man, ſtrength or ability for copu- 
lation. 

VIRTUAL (A.) potential, effectual, equi- 
valent, &c. 

VIRTUE (S.) a full reſolution to do tho: 
things that unbiafs'd realon dictates, and ex- 
perience ſhews to be moſt advantageous to ſo- 


ciety in general. 
8 VI'R- 
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VIS 


commendable, &c. 

VIRULENCE (S.) poiſonous, hurtful, ve- 
e contagious, or of a malicious qua- 
lity. 

VISACGE (S.) the countenance, face, or look 
of a pe rſon. 

VISARD (3+) a maſk to diſguiſe and cover a 
perſon's face. 

VISCERA (S.) the guts, entrails, or bowels. 

VISCERATZ (V.) to take or cut out the 
guts or bowels of an y creature. | 

VISCOUS (A.) clammy, fticky, ſweaty, &c. 

VISIBLE (A.) that may be eaſily . ſeen, per- 
ceived, or diſcerned. | 

VISIER or VTZIER (S.) in the Tarkifo go- 
vernment, is a privy counſellor or ſtateſman. 

Prime or Grand VIZIER (8) in Turky, is 

who governs the whole empire imme- 
diately under the grand ſeignior; he is ſome- 
times called the grand ſeignior's lieutenant, or 
vicar of the empire; at his creation, the 
— ſeal is put into his hand, upon which 
engraven the emperor's name, which he 
N his boſom, and carries away with 
i He aſſiſts four times a week in the 
divati, wi. Saturdays, Sundays, Mondays 
and Tueſdays ; and Wedneſdays and Thurſ- 
days holds. a divan in his own palace. He is 
chief judge, and chancellor of the law, and 
annuls the caleſker's ſentences when he 


plan, In a word, he is the ſole diſpoſer of 


his 'maſter's power, only cannot put à baſſa 
to death, without an Expreſs order figned by 
the grand ſeignior, nor puniſh a janizary 
without the conſent of his officer. 


VI'SION (s.) ſometimes means the ſenſation 


of ſeeing, and ſometimes a chimera or ima- 
gination of a diſtempered mind; and ſome- 
times the appearance of ſomething ſuperna- 
tural to any perſon, 
VISIONARY or VI'SIONIST (S.) one who 
_ Pretends to have uncommon communication 
with ſpirits, familiars, &c, or to ſee in 
dreams, &c. repreſentations of future things; 
an enthuſiaſt or madman. 
VISIONARY (A.) imaginary, deluſive; alſo 
_ ſomething belonging to fight or viſion, 
VT'SIT (S.) the complimental or reſpectful 
going of one perſon to ſee and enquire after 
the health of another, and to keep up a 
neighbourly and friendly converſation, 
VISIT (V.) to go to ſee a perſon in a friendly 
or complimental way; and in Scripture, 


ſometimes means mercy, and ſometimes judg - 
men 


t. 
VISITA'TION (S.) a biſhop's going to the 
inſpection of a college, church, &c. alſo a 
plague, peſtilence, or common judgment 


from heaven, ſuch as that in the city of 


Londen in the year x665, of which near one 
hundred thouſand perſons died. 
VISITING (S.) one neighbour's going to ſee 
another ; alſo affliting, troubling, puniſh- 
&c. 


VIV 
VI'SITOR (s.) one who is authorized to in« 


— monaſtery, church, or other religious 

ou 

VISTA cr VISTO (S.) an alley or walk of 
trees before a gentleman's houſe, which 
ſtands at the head of it, or a path cut 
through the trees in a wood, for the advan. 
tage of ſecing a river, or taking a view of 
the plains, hills, or country round about, 

VISUAL (A.) ſomething belonging or per- 
taining to the ſight. ; | 

VI'TAL ( A.) any thing that hes life and mo- 
tion, or that preſerves or gives life and mcti. 
on, and enables a perſon colleRively, or the 
ſeveral parts diſtinctly, to perform their te- 
ſpective functions. 

VI'TALS (S.) in Anatomy, are thoſe principal 
parts of the body in which the life of the 
creature is more immediately ſituated, ſuch 
f the heart, the brain, the lungs, or the 
iver, 

VI'TIABLE (A.) that may be fpoiled, cor- 
rupted, debauched, &. 

VITIATE (V.) to ſpoil, corrupt, debauch, 
defile, &c. 

VI'TIOUS (A.) naughty, wicked, lewd, de- 
bauched, &c, 

VI'TREAL or VI TREOVUS (A.) glaſſy, be- 
longing or like to glaſs. 

VI'TRIFICABLE (A.) that may be changed 
or turned into glaſs. 

VI'TRIFY (V.) to turn or make any thing 
into glaſs, which the chymiſts look upon 20 
the laſt operation of the fire, and ſay that 
thoſe bodies that are tranſmuted into glaſs, 
will never haye any other form, 

VI'TRIOL (S.) a mineral compounded of an 
acid ſalt, and ſulphurous earth; of which 
there are four ſorts, viz, blue, white, red, 
and green; it is uſed in medicine to eat off 
proud fleſh that grows about wounds or ul- 
cers, in making aqua fortis, &c. 

VITRIO'LICK or VITRI'OLOUS(A.)that 

is of the nature of vitriol, or that is turned 
into, mixed, or im ted with it. a 

VIVA CE (A.) lively, briſk, &c, a term in 
muſick, that directs the ſtrain or air to be 
played with a moderate ſwittneſs and great 
ſprightlineſs of ſtroke or tone, by firiking the 
bow ſmartly acroſs the firings, cc. 

VIVA'CIOUS (A.) lively, briſk, ſpirituous. 

VIVA'CIOUSNESS or VIVA'CITY (S.) 
livelineſs, briſkneſs, nimbleneſs, ſpirituouſneſs, 
fire, metal, quick-wittedneſs, & e. 

VIVID (A.) having a freſh, lively, briſk co- 
jour; alſo vigorous, active, &c. ; 

VIVIFICATE or vIVI FV (V.) to enliven, 
make briſk, nimble, active, &c. 

VIVIFICA'TION or VI'VIFYING (s.) 2 
making alive, active, briſk, nimble, & c. 

VIVIPAROUS (A.) animals that bring forth 
young alive, and in ſhape, and that do not 
ſpawn or lay eggs from whence they are ge- 
nerated. 4 


VI'XEN 


UMP 


vrXEN 8. ken of a froward, peevidh 

child, by Fan unſatisfied woman. 

VIXEN (V.) to cry, brawl, ſcold , wrangle, 
quarrel, &c. 

VIZARD (S.) a maſk to wear on the face 
to diſguiſe a perſon, or keep him from being 
known; alſo any ſham or pretence that a per- 
ſon makes to hide his defigns or intentions. 

ULCER (S.) a ſolution of the continuity of 
the parts of natural fleſh, ariſing from cor- 
roding matter in the ſoft parts of the body, 
attended with a diminution of its magnitude, 
and putrefaction of the parts. | 

ULCERATED (A.) corrupted, turned, or 
made into an ulcer, 

ULCERA'TION (S.] a becoming a running 
ſore, by the putrefaction of the parts af- 


fected. 

U'LCEROUS (A.) like to, or full of ulcers. 

U'LLAGE (S.) ſo much liquor as a caſk wants 
of being tull; and ſometimes that quantity 
of liquor that is in a caſk that is but partly 
full, is ſo called. 

ULTE'RIOR (A.) the fartheſt or moſt diſtant 
parts of a country; and eſpecially thoſe that 
lie beyond a river, mountain, &c. trom the 
place where the beholder ſtands. ' 

ULTIMATE (A.) the laſt, final, greateſt, 
or utmoſt that can be done. 

ULTRAMARIYNE (S.) a place, perſon, or 
thing that is or comes beyond or croſs the 
ſeas to the place or perſon where the other 
is ſpoken of; alſo-the fineſt blue colour uſed 
by painters, and commonly fold as dear as 
gold. 

ULTRAMU'NDANE (A.) that is inviſible, 
or beyond the world. 

U'LVERTON (S.) in Lancaſhire, commonly 
called Oufton, is a pretty good town, whoſe 
market is weekly on Thurſday ; diffant from 
_— 197 computed, and 240 meaſured 
miles, 

ULULA'TION (S.) a howling like a dog 
or wolf, a making a mournful noiſe, 

U'MBER (S.) oaker, or earth uſed in painting 
to make a dark, yellowiſh, brown colour. 

UMBILICAL (A.) ſomething belonging tothe 
middle of the belly, commonly called the 


navel, 

UMBILICAL VEIN (S.) that by which the 
infant receives nouriſhment in the womb. 

UMBLES or HU'MBLES (S.) the eatable 
part of adeer's entrails. 

UM'BRAGE (S.) a ſhadowing, ſhielding, de- 
tending, &c. alſo ſuſpicion, miſtruſt, jealou- 
ly ; alſo a colour, ſham, or pretence. 

UMBRELLO or UMBRELLA (S.) a co- 
vering, or portable pent-houſe to carry in a 

rſon's hand to ſcreen them from violent 

UMPIRAGE (S.) th f judging in 

) the power o , 
or deciding of controverſies between different 
parties. 

UMPIRE (S.) one to whom the abſolute de- 

c of a controverſy is referred, 


UNA 


UNA'BLE (S.) that has not power or ability 
to do what is defired or required. 
UNACCE'PTABLE (A.) that is not agreea« 
ble, unpleaſant, ungrateful, &c. 


ven for. 
UNACCU'STOMED (A.) not ſkilled or prae- 
tiſed in any matter or thing. 
UNACQUAINTED (A.) not known to, or 
familiar with a perſon ; alſo ignorant in an 
art or buſineſs, 
UNA'CTIVE (A.) dull, heavy, idle, flug- 
giſh, droniſh, &c. 
UNADMO'NISHED (A.) that has not been 
adviſed or counſelled, &c. 
UNADVTSED (A.) indiſcreet, raſh, fooliſh, 
inconfiderate, &c. 
UNAFFE'CTED (A.) ſincere, plain, modeſt, 
without any affectation, or forced pretence 3 
a ſo not touched with the joy or ſorrow of 
another, &c. 
UNATDED (A) not helped or aſſiſted by the 
advice, inſtruction, or labour of another, 
UNA'LIENABLE (A.) that cannot be fold, 
diſpoſed of, or applied to another uſe, 
UNA'LTERABLE (A.) fixed, determined, 
that cannot be changed or altered. 
UNANYMITY or UNA'NIMOUSNESS(S.) 
a perfect conſent or agreement to ſomething 
propoſed in a publick company. 
UNA*'NIMOUS (A.) with one conſent or 
agreement, a company of all one mind. 
UNA'NSWERABLE (A.) that cannot be 
denied, gainſaid, or an{wered, 
UN APPE'ASEABLE (S.) that cannot be ſa- 
tisfied, pleaſed, aſſwaged, or appeaſed, im- 
plaeable, immoveable, &c. 
UNAPPRO'ACHABLE (A.) that cannot be 
come at, or approached to, | 
UNA'PT (A.) unfit for, or that cannot readily 
take in, learn, or underſtand any thing. 
UNA*RGUED (A.) that has not been rea- 
ſoned upon, or thoroughly examined into 
what may be ſaid for and againſt any thing. 
UNA*RMED (A.) defencelefs, without arms, 
unprepared, taken by ſurptize, or at una- 
Wares. 
UN ASSAY'ED (A.) not tried, or proved, &c. 
UNASSFSTED (A.) by one's ſelf, alone, 


without help in any affair or buſineſs. 


UNASSU'RED (A.)] not promiſed, convinced, 
or aſſured of the certainty of a thing. 

UNASSWA'GED (A.) not appeaſed, reduced, 
or brought down, as the ſwelling or anguiſh 
of a blow or wound, or the anger or fury of 
a perſon. 

UNATTA'INABLE (A.) that cannot be 

| come at, brought about, or attained, 

UNATTE'MPTED (A.) not yet tried or 

| gone about. 

UNATTE'NTIVE (A.) negligent, e releſe, 
diſregarding, that takes no notice, or gives no 
ear to any ching. KY 
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U N B 
UNAVATLABLE (A.) that ſignifies nothing, 
that is of no uſe, force, or power, &c. 
UNAVOTDABLE (A.) that cannot be pre- 
vented or eſcaped, inevitable, not to be al- 
tered, 
UNAWA'RES (Part) ſuddenly, by furprize, 
unexpectedly, or unforeſeenly, &c. 
UNBA'R (V.) to open, unlock, or take away 
the faſtening to a window, door, &c. or the 
hindrance or ſtoppage for the doing of any 


thing. 

UNBECO'MING (A.) undecent, unſeemly, 
uncomely, not ſuiting the charafter of a 
perſon. 

UNBEGO'TTEN (A.) created originally like 
Adam; or elſe ſelf-exiſtent, as God; that 
was not produced by the ordinary way of ge- 
neration. 


, UNBEGU'N (A.) not yet ſet about, under- 


taken, or begun. 
UNBEHE'LD (A) unſeen, or not looked 


upon- | 

UNBELIFE'F (S.) the not crediting the truth 
of a thing, being not convinced or ſatisfied 

- about a matter, 
UNBELIE'VER (S.) an infidel, or one that 
does not believe the truth of what another 
aſſerts. 

UNBE'ND (V.) to give a lax or releaſe of the 
mind from ſtudy, to divert or amuſe one's 
ſelf with another ſubject; alſo to fttaighten 

a bow, or other crooked thing, &c. . 

UNBENIYGN (A.) cruel, mercileſs, hard- 

© hearted. | 

UNBESO'UGHT (A.) voluntary, that does 

- ſomething without being requeſted, &c. 

UNBEWYTCH (V.) todeliver a perſon from 
the power of witchcraft, or bring one to the 

uſe of his reaſon, &c. 

UNBI'DDEN (A.) that comes without in- 

+ vitation, or goes without command or re- 


ueſt. | 


UNBIND (V.) to relieve from bondage, to. 


- looſe from the power of a contract, &c. 
UNBLA'MEABLE (A.) faultleſs, that can- 
not be condemned, clear, innocent; &c. 
UNBLE'ST (A.) curſed, or under the ſentence 
of judgment; alſo unſucceſsful, &c. 
UNBLOO'DY (A.) that has no blood; fo the 
Papiſts call offering up the wafer, the un- 
bloody ſacrifice, &c. k 
UNBOTLED (A.) meat, roots, &c: that are 
raw, or that are not dreſſed in the pot, &c. 
UNBO'LT (V.) to draw back the bolt, or faſ- 
tening of a door, window, &c. in order 
open it. 
VINO NED (A.) that has the bones taken 
out, as in carving a fowl, &c. 


UNBOO'TED (A.) that has his boots pulled, 


or taken off, or that is without boots. 


UNBO'RDERED(A.) that has no ſlip or bor- 


der about it, by way of ſtrength or ornament, 
or that has had one pulled off. 

UNBO'RN (A.) not yet brought forth from 

che womb, or not in commou life, 


an. 


UNC 

| UNBO'SOM (V.) to pull off or open ths 

cloathing of the breaſt or boſom ; alſo to 
ſpeak to, or open the mind freely. 

UNBOU'GHT (A.) that is not contracted or 
agreed for, 

UNBOU'ND (A, ) looſe, free, at liberty, with. 
out reftraint, or under no penalty; alſo that 
is looſened or untied, remitted, or free from 
the confinement or penalty that he lay before 
under. 

UNBOU'NDED (A.) unlimited, that has no 
reftraints or limitations. 

UNBOW'ELLED (A.) that has the guts or 
bowels taken out; alſo eruel, hard- hearted, 
&c. | 

UNBRA'CE (v.) to ſlacken, untie, undo, or 
looſen the cording, &. of any thing. 

UNBRTDLED (A.) at liberty; alſo unruly, 
unteſtrainable, &c. 

UNBRO'KEN (A.) whole, entire, compleat, 
perfect, &c. 

UNBU'CKLE (v.) to looſen the faſtening of 
a buckle, &c, Ne et 

UNBUTLT (A.) not erected, made, or built 


up. 

UNBU'NG (V.) to open or unſtop the cork, 
&c. that is put into a caſk, to keep the li- 
quor from running out. 

UNBU*RIED (A.) that lies dead above ground 
without the nſual honours paid to the deceaſ- 

ed, which is ſometimes a mark of infamy. 

UNBU'RTHRN (V.) to eaſe or take off a 
burthen ; alſo to communicate one's mind 
toa friend, xc. 

UN BUTTON (V.) to open the buttons of a 
coat, waiſt-coat, &c. 

UNCA'LLED (A.) not taken notice of, or 
called. 

UNCANO'NICAL (A.) contrary to the eccle- 

ſia ſtical laws or canons of the church, where 
a perſon reſides ; alſo any thing that has not 
the publick approbation or conſent. 

UNCA'PABLE (A.) unfit, or that has not 
power or ability to do what may be required, 

UNCA'SE (v.) to ſtrip or take off the cover- 
ing of any thing, or to take it out of the 
caſe ; in Fox-bunting , it is to ſtrip or flea off 
his ſkin. 

UNCAU'GHT (A.) not yet taken, or diſco- 

ered 


* . 
UNCE'RTAIN (A.) doubtful, dubious, not 
thoroughly ſatisfied or known, 
UNCE'SSANT (A.) without any leaving off, 
or giving over, continual application, &c. 
UNCHAPN (V+)to take off the chain or te- 
ſtraint that hy upon a perſon or thing. 
UNCHA'NGEABLE (A.) unalterable, im- 
mutable, unvariable, &c. 
UNCHA'RITABLE(A.) hard- hearted, cruel, 
cenſorious, | 
UNCHA'STE (A.) impure, lewd, debauchel, 
immodeſt, the contrary to chaſtity. * 
UNCHEW'ED (A.) not broken with tht 
teeth. 5 


UNCHRI'STENED (A.) not yet baptisea. 
iþ UN- 


8 


UNC 


woman not yet gone to the publick worſhip 


U'NCIA (S.) in Algebra, is the number that is 

prefixed to intermediate quantities be- 
tween the pure powers arifing from a binomi- 
al, reſidual, or multinomial quantity, as in 
24 KA ab 4.45; the number 2 is the un- 
cia; and in Pharmacy, it ſignifies an dunce, 
or the 12th part of a pound. | 

UNCIRCUMCISED (A.) ſuth perſons whoſe 
fore-ſkins have not been cut off ; and in 
Scripture, tly means a hardened or ſin- 
ful fate, as the uncircumciſed in beart, Cc. 
are the obſtinately wicked, &c. 

UNCI'RCUMSPECT (A.) heedlefs, careleſs, 
unwary, &c, . 

UNCT'VIL (A.) rude, boiſterous, undecent, 

. contrary to the laws of good manners, &c. 

UNCLA'D or UNCLOA'THED((A.) frip- 

ped naked, having no cloaths on, &c, 

UNCLA'SP (V.) to uneloſe or unlock a claſp 
with which perſons faſten their ſhoes, ſtocks, 
aprons, c. SWHPLE x 

UNCLE (S.) man who is the brother of a 

. perſon's father or mother. 

WNCLEA'N (A.) impure, foul, polluted ; and 
in Scripture, was ſuch a creature or perſon 
as might not be uſed in, or attend at, the 
facrifices then uſd ; alſo a creature that 

. might not be eat. 

UNCLE'FT (A.) thatis not ſplit or torn vio- 

lently aſunder. | 

UNCLO'SE (V.) to looſen any thing faſt ſhut 
up, or to open one's mind to another. 

UNCLOY'ED (A.) not fatiated, tired, glut- 
ted, or cloyed with any thing ; alſo unſtop- 
ped, or made fit for ule, as a piece of ord- 
nance that had been nailed. . 

UNCOVFED (A.) ſtripped off, or that has the 
coif or head-dreſs pulled off, alſo degraded in 
law, ſo as not to act as a ſerjeant, or not 
yet arrived to that honour. | | 

UNCOLLE'CTED (A.) that lies ſcattered up 
and down in a diſorderly manner. 

UNCO'MBED (A.) that has not been cleanſ- 
ed, e untangled, or dreſſed with a 

comb. 

UNCOMEA'TABLE (A.) that cannot be ap- 
proached or come to, or that cannot be found 
out, attained, or underſtood. | 

UNCO'MELY (A.) undecent, unbandſome, 

4 ugly, deformed, &c. 1 

UNCOMTORTABLE (A.) unhappy, un- 

y: unpleaſant, mourntul, diſtreſſed, &c: 

UNCO'MMON (A.) unuſual, rare, ſeldom, 
unfrequent, &c, 

UNCOMPOU'NDED (A.) pure, unmixed, 

, fimple, without any allay, &c. 

UNCONCE'RNED (A.) unmoved, unaffect- 
ed, regardleſs, negl:gent, &c. alſo that has 
no part or ſhare in a thipg. 


UNCONCEL'VABLE (A.) that cannot be 


UND 
imagined, thought, or conceived ; incompre- 
henſible, &c. | 

UNCONDE'MNABLE (A.) innocent, that 
cannot he blamed, or that deſerves not any 
cenſure. gx 7 „ 

UNCONDE'MNED (A.) chat is not cenſured, 

. blamed, condemned, or found fault with. 

UNCONFO'RMABLE (A.) ftubborn, ſtiff, 
that will not yield to, or comply with a mat- 
ter or cuſtlom. 

UNCO'NQUER ABLE (A.) that cannot be 
maſtered, overcome, or conquered ; invin- 
eible. . 

UNCO'NSCIONABLE (A.) unreaſonable, 
unjuſt, beyond of all bounds of moderation or 
equity. . 

UNCO'NSTANT (A.) variable, changeable, 
that is not to be depended or relied upon. 

UNCONSTRATNABLE (A.) that cannot be 
compelled, or forced ; that is, or will be at li- 
berty, &c. 3 

UNCONSU-MABLE (A.) that cannot be 
waſted, deſtroyed, ſpent, or conſumed, 

UNCONTE'MNABLE (A.) free from all 
cenſure or blame, innocent, clear, &. 

UNCONTE'STABLE (A.) that cannot be 
diſputed, that is abſolutely certain or ſure, 

UNCONTRO'LLABLE(A.) that is Dep. 
or arbitrary in power, that cannot be oppoſed, 
controlled, or diſputed with. FP : 

UNCO'RDED (A.) that is now untied, that 
before was bonnd or corded up. 5 

UNCORRE'CTED (A.) that has not been 
examined or purged of its errors, faults, or 
miſtakes z alſo that is not duly puniſhed for 
his crimes, &c. -. _ _ 9 J 

UNCOR&RU'PTNESS(S.) purity, perfection, 

- ſimplicity, honeſty, ſincerity, &c. 

UNCO'VER (V.) to take or pull off the co- 
vering of, or upon any thing. 

UNCOU'PLE (V.) to looſen, or ſeparate two 
perſons or things that were united or joined 
together, 3 

UNCOU”'TH (A.) hatſh, barbarous, rude, un- 
ſcemly, &c. L944 

UNCREA'TED (A.) that is either ſelf- exiſ- 
tent, or that has no being. 

UNCROW'NED (A.) ſpuken of a king, &c. 
before the ceremony of coronation has paſled, 
or of one that is dethroned, depoſed, or hin- 
dered from acting in his function, by eleQing, 

Ke. another in his ſtead, . 

U'NCTION (S.) an anointing ; and in Scrip- 
ture, a ſeparation or appointing a perſon or 
think to a holy or ſolemn uſe, which wag 
done upon many ceremonious occaſions, eſpe- 
cially among the ancient Fervs, who uſed it 
in a civil, religious, and healthful way, for 
they ancinted their hair, head, and beard 
at their feaſts, and other times of rejoicing, 
they anointed ſometimes their whole body, 
and at other times their head or feet only; 
their kings and high - prieſis were anointed at 
theit mangufation 3 they alſo anointed the 

| + 8 . yeſle 


UND 
CTUOUS A.) oily, fat, greaſy, &c. 
re (A.) chat cannot be 

improved, mended, or made better. 
UNCU'LTIVATED. (A.) veglected, diſre· 
© garded, unimproved, untilled, untaught, &c. 
UNCU/RABLE(A.) that cannot be remed:ed, 
© made better, or mended. 
UNCU*RED (A.) not healed or mended per- 

fectly, &c. | 
UNCU'STOMABLE (A.) freed from, or not 
able to pay cuſtom or duty to the king, &c. 
UNCU'STOMARY (A.) unuſual, not com- 

mon, frequent, or often done. 
UNCU'STOMED (A.) that has not paid or 
diſcharged the publick duty, tax, or cuſtom 


that is required. / 
UNDAU ED (A.) bold, fearleſs, intrepid, 
not to be diſcou or diſheartened, 


UNDE'CAGON (S.) a geometrical figure that 
has 1 ſides. | | 

UNDECENT (4) rude, immodeſt, unſeem- 
ly, unmannerly, &c. 

UNDECIDED (A.) not yet determined, ad- 


| 7 or tried. 
UND ECTTNED (A.) in Grammar, means 
ſuch nouns as do not vary their endings. 
UNDEFE'NDED (A.) left open, unguarded, 
helpleſs, &c. 
UNDEFTLED (A.) pure, chaſte, not pollu 
ted, daubed, or violated. 
UNDEFRAY'ED (A.) unpaid, not diſcharg- 
ed, &c. 
UNDER (Part.) below, or beneath, either in 
place cr eondition. | 
UNDERBTD (V.) to offer leſs for a thing 
than it is worth, or bid below the ordinary 
rice of it, 
UNDERBIND or UNDERGVRD (V.) to 
girl, . or bind a thing below or 
ath. 
UNDERFOO'T (A. ) trod upon; alſo ſubdued, 
conquered, or abſolutely maſtered. _ 
UNDEKGO*” (V.) to ſuffer, bear, or go 
through any troubleſome work, or fatigue 
- of the mind, 
ra ſecret, clandeſtine, un- 
fair, &c. 
UNDEKLAY” (V.) to ſhore or prop up, by 
putting ſomething under; alſo to make a 
thing even that was worn more of one fide 
than another, as the heel of a hoe, &c. 
U'NDERLING (S.) a mean ſervant, or infe- 


rior perſon that depends upon the will and 


pleaſure of his ſuperior. 
UNDERMTNE (V.) to dig or make mines or 
, hollow places beneath the walls of a town, 
camp, &c. alio to work ſecretly to bring a- 
bout a purpoſe, and to circumvent, diſap- 
point, or overthrow another. 


U"NDERMOST (A.) that which is the lower 


or inmoſt in any number of things. 
UNDERNEA'TH (Part.) below, or under 
1 ſome other perſon or thing, 


e 


care that e timbers are ſo well by 
cured, that they cannot ſtart. 

UNDERPROYP (V.) to ſupport, hold up, or 
prop, by putting ſtrong timbers into a wall, 
&. alſo to relieve, ſuſtain, or give a perſon 
ſuch neceſſary affiftance private'y, as to ena. 
ble him to do what otherwiſe he could not, 

UNDERSE'LL (V.) to ſell goods, or diſpoſe 
of wares cheaper than the common market 
price, in order to vend a commodity quicker, 
or to get other peoples cuſtomers away, &c. 

UNDERSTA'ND (V.) to perceive, or clearly 

| apprehend the true ſenſe or meaning of a pro- 

ſit ion. 

UNDERSTANDING (S.) that faculty of 
the ſoul that ariſes from the reflefting upon 
the ſeveral conditions and connex ons of a 
propoſition, and which determines what is, 
or what is not the true intent and meaning 
thereof ; knowledge, judgment, kill, ap. 
prehenſion, &c. 

UNDERTA'KE (V.) to engage to do or per- 
form ſomething, to endeavour or go about 
ſomething. 

UNDERTA*KEN (A.) ſet about, contracted, 
agreed for, enterprized, begun, &c. 

UNDERTA'KER (S.) one that contracts to 

do or perform ſomething for another ; alſo a 

that makes it his buſineſs to furniſh 
people with all manner of burial neceſſaries. 

UNDERVA'LUE (V.) to ſet a ſmall price 
upon any thing, to eſteem a perſon or 
thing leſs than they deſerve, &c, 

UNDERVA'LUEMENT (S.) an appraiſing a 
thing under its due worth or price; diſparage- 
ment; alfo a complying with, or doing things 

| below a perſon's dignity or character. 

U'NDERWOOD (S.) all forts of wood not 
grown large enough to be called timber. 

UNDER-WO'RK(V.) to work for leſs wages, 
or at a lower price than another. 

UNDER-WRI'TTEN (A.) ſubſcribed, or 

- wrote below or underneath the body of a 
contract, letter, &. 

UNDESERVED (A.) ſomething given to 1 
perſon that he has not merited or deſer ved. 
UNDETE'RMINED (A.) unſettled, unte- 

f ſolved, unadjuſted, &c. 

UNDEVOU'T (A.) undecent, irreverent, ot 
careleſs in religious addreſſes, &c. 

UNDISCHA*RGED (A.) a debt not paid, 
or a perſon not ſet at liberty that was in 
hold, &c. 

UNDISCIPLINED (A.) untavght, or not 
regulated, uninſtrufted, &c. - 

UNDISTITNGUISHABLE (A.) that cannot 
be known, perceived, or diſtinguiſhed from 
another, 

UNDISTUNGUISHED (A.) not known, ot 
perceived, not diſcerned, or diſtinguiſhed from 
others. 

UNDO (v.) to ruin; alſo to pull a piece of 
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UNDO/NE (A.) ruined, deftroyed, &e. alſo a 
thing not yet begun; alſo a piece of work 
led aſunder after it was finiſhed, &c. 
DOU'BTED (A) certain, plain, undenia- 
ble, true, without all ſcruple, &c. 

UNDRE'SS (V.) to unclothe, or ſtrip a perſon. 

UNDRE'SS ($.) a looſe dreſs, or diſhabile, ſuch 
as perſons of diſtinction flip on in a morning, 
when they are firſt out of bed, or in the even- 
ing, after they are returned from viſits of 
compliment, or from buſineſs. 

UNDRTED (A.) green, raw, wet, moiſt, &c. 
eſpecially ſpoken of herbs, roots, &c. uſed in 

hyſick. 

UNDUE” (A. ) unjuſt, unfair, undeſerved, con- 
trary to the merits of the perſon or thing. 
UNDULATE (V.) to flow in waves like wa- 

ter, &c, 

U'NDULATED (A.) waved, or moved to and 
fro to repreſent the motion of waves. 

UNDULA'TION (S.) a motion backwards 
and forwards, like that of water. 

UNDU'TIFUL (A.) ſtubborn, di ſobedient, 
perverſe, rebellious, that will not hearken to, 
or obey the reaſonable commands of his pa- 
rents, or ſuperiors. 

UNE A'SINESS(S.) diſquietude, diſſatisfaction, 
reſtleſſneſa, &c. occaſioned either by bodily 
pain, or a diſſatisfied mind, &c. 

UNEA'SY (A.) diſquieted, diflatisfied, reſt- 
leſs, full of pain, &c. 

UNE'LOQUENT (A.) a diſcourſe or ſpeech 
delivered in rough, mean, or unaffecting lan 


ge. 

UNEMPLOY'ED (A,) idle, out of bufineſs, 
not uſed, or employed. 

UNENDOW'ED (A.) a perſon, ſchool, hoſ- 
pital, church, &c. that has no certain eftate 
or income ſettled upon him, or it, for their 
maintenance. 

UNE'QUAL (A.) one perſon or thing greater 
or leſſer than another. 

UNE'RRING (A.) infallib'e, that cannot miſ- 
take, ſure, certain, poſitive. 

UNE'XECUTED (A.) a writing of agreement 
that is not ſigned, and declared z a law not 
put in force, a command or direction diſre- 
garded, &e. 

UNEXPE'CTED (A.) wnlooked for, that 
comes to paſs contrary to appearance, &c. 
UNEXPE'RIENCED (A.) raw, not well 

qualified to do or perform any thing. 

UNEXPE'RT (A.) awkward, unſkilful, raw, 


ignorant, &c. 

UNEXPRF'SSIBLE (A.) above the power of 
words to deſcribe. , 

UNEXTI'NGUISHABLE (A.) a fire, love, 
or hatred, that cannot be overcome, or put 
our, 

UNFAIR (A.) unjuſt, diſhoneſt,illegal,cheat- 
ing, Ke. 

UNFAT'THFUL (A.) diſhoneſt, unjuſt, that 
is not true to his truſt. | 


UNFA'SHIONED(A.) vnmade, not brought 
into ſhape, or right form, &. 
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UNFORESEE'N (A.) not ſeen before-hand, 


UNFO'RMED (A) not put in order, not made 
UNFO/RTIFIED (A.) not well defended, 
UNFO'RTUNATE (A.) unſucrefsfu}, un- 


UNFREQUE'NTED (A.) loneſome, deſo- 
UNFRIE”NDLY (A.) unkind, ſevere, croſs, 
UNFRUTTFUL (A.) that does not yield or 
UNFU'RNISH (V.) to take away the conve- 


UNFU*RNISHED (A.) a houſe, room, ſhop, 
UNGAINLY (A.) awkward, unhandy, that 
UNGA'RNISH (V.) to take away the orna- 
UNGA'THERED (A.) looſe, out of order, 
UNGENTEE'L (A.) rude, clumfy, contrary 
UNGTRD (V.) to looſen or untie a girdle, 


UNGFRT(A.) untied, looſed, unbuckled, &c. 
UNGLUE' (v.) to ſoften, moiſten, or take 
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UNFA'STEN (V.) to unlock, unde, open, er 
take away the pins of a window, bolts from 
a door, &c. 

UNFEA'THEREDor UNFLE'DGED (A.) 
without feathers, naked. 

UNFE'D (A.) a child, horſe, &c. that has not 
had its portion of victuals delivered to it. 

UNFETGNED (A.)] true, fencere, without 
any guile or pretence, &c. 

UNFE'NCED (A.)] that bas the banks, hedg- 
es, ſtiles, æc. broken down z a field, &c. open 
to all comers and goers, &c. 

UNFE'TTERED (A.) at liberty, delivered 
from the bondage of chains, fetters, &c. 

UNFINISHED (A.) not compleated, partly 
done, and partly undone. | 

UNFIT (A.) not duly qualified or ſkilled in, 
or for the performance of any thing. 

UNFFXED (A.) not determined, or reſolved, 
not faſtened, or pnt into its aſſigned place. 

UNFO'LD (V.) to put out of order or place, 
to lay open or diſcover the ſecret or difficulty 
of a matter. 

UNFO'RCED (A.) not compelled, uncon- 
ſtrained, free, at liberty, by choice, &c. 


that happens or comes to paſs contrary to ex- 
pectation, &c. 


or digeſted into any particular ſhape. 
ſtrengthened, or made ſafe. 


happy, unlucky, that does not proſper, mi- 
ſer able. 


late, uninhabited, ſeldom gone to. 


ill-natur d, &c. 


bring forth fruit or enerea ſe, barren, &c. 


niences out of a room, houſe, &c. and leave 
it naked, or empty. 


perſon, &c. that is empty, or that wants 
the proper materials, &c. 


does or goes about any thing in a clumſy 
manner. . 


mental decorations of any thing. 

ſcattered abroad, &c. this term is chiefly uſed 
when the ſtitches of a neckband, wriſtband, 
top of an apron, petticoar, & c. are broke. 
to the manner of polite breeding, &c. 

&c. that goes round a perſon, horſe, &c. to 
keep them tight, &c. 


away the binding quality from glue, or to 
522 open 


- * ſtrong, not to be managed, ruled, or go- 
verned EX” * 
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25 open the joints of boards that have been 


glued, &c. 
UNGO'DLY (A.) profane, wicked, impi- 
"008, Ke. f N 
UNGO'VERNABLE (A.) gubborn, head- 


UNGRA'CIOUS (A.) wicked, profane, ms 
grace, &c. | 285 
UNGRA*'TEFUL (A.) unthankful, one that 
returns bad uſage for good, &c, 
U'NGUENT of OVNTMENT (S.) in Sur- 
* gery, is 4 thickiſh ſort of a medicine, applied 

to wounds, ſwellings, and other diſorders of 
the fleſh and ſkin, 

UNHA'BITABLE (A.) not fit or proper to 

live or dwell in. 

UNHA'LLOWED (A.) profaned, abuſed, or 
nnſanRtified 3 alfo wicked, profane, &c. 

UNHA'LTERED(A.) looſened from a halter, 

or that has no halter. 

UNHA'NDSOME (A.) undecent, 9 
rude, clowniſh, ill- beha ved, ugly of or 
behaviour, ce. 

UNHA'NDY (A.) awkward, bungling, that 
does ur goes about any thing c:/umfily, &c. 
UNHA'PPINESS (S.) miſery, unſortunate- 

neſs, unſucceſsfulneſs, &c. 

UNHA'RBOUR (V.) to diſlodge or turn out 
of a ſheltering place, &c. ,- 

UNHA'RNESS (V.) to undreſs or pul! off the 
harneſs of a coach-horſe, &c. 

UNHA'SP (V.) to looſen, open, or unleck a 

claſp or haſp, &c. 

UN HEA'LABLE (A.) that cznnot be cured, 

made ſound, or whole. 

UNHEA'LTHFULor UNHEA'LTHY (S.) 

that procures or breeds illneis, ſickneſs, &c. 

UNHEARD (A.) quiet, ſilent, privy, by 

* ſtealth, &c. alſo ſtrange, uncommon, &c. 
UNHEE'DED (A.) neglected, diſregarded, not 
* minded, or taken notice of. 

UNHYNGE (V.) to pull off the hinges of a 
doc r, window, &c. alſo to difurder, put in 
et nfuſion, &c. 

UNHO'LY (A.) wicked, profane, unſancti- 
fied, &c. 

UNHO'NEST (A.) diſhoneſt, unjuſt, that is 
not to be truſt ed, &c. 

UNHOO'DWINK (V.) to open a perſon's 
eyes or underifanding, to remove obſtacles 
out of a perſon's way that renders his eye- 
fight clear. | 

UNHOO'K (V.) to take a thing from off a 
beo, or to looſen the catch or hold-faſt of 
a hook, 

UNHO'RSE (V.) to pull or throw from on 
hurſeback, to diſmount, &c. 2} 

UNHU'R'T (A.) that has received no damage, 
that remains whole or pertect without maim 
or in'urv. 

UNICORN (S.) # creature that has only one 
hora, wenmoned both in the ſcriptures and 
pro ane .autinns, of whom lo mauy range 


things a:e ipvke, as orouught the bel g of the 


UNI 
creature in queſtion ;; but the diſcoveries ꝙ 
modern travellers, give an account of many 
different ſpecies of creatures of very different 
natures and forms both at land. and ſea that 
have only one horn on their heads, and from 
whence the jargon of deſcriptions of the ſame 
creature is ſuppoſed to take its riſe, | 

U"NIFORM (A.) even, regular, orderly, in 
one common method or form. 

\UNIFO'RMITY (S.) evenneſs, regularity, 
orderlineſs, fimilitude, agreement, &c, 

UNI (V.) to compole differences, ſettle 
quarrels, make peace, &c. 

UNINFLA'MMABLE (A.) that is not of a 
nature ſuſceptible of fire, 

UNIMA'GINABLE (A.) not to be conceived, 
thought of, or imagined. 

UNIMPLOYED (A.) idle, out of buſineſs, 
not uſed, &c. | 

UNINHA'BITED (A.) empty, or void of 
inhabitants, loneſome, deſolate, &c. 

UNINTE'LLIGIBLE (A.) not to be appre- 
hended or underſtood. 

UNINTERRU”'PTED (A.) without any ceſ- 
ſation or diſcontinuance, without any oppoſi- 
tion or moleftation, &c. 

UNINVTTED (A.) unaſked, without being 
deſired or bid, 

UNION (S.) a combination or agreement 
of perſons or things; a cementing or grow- 
ing together of ſeperazed parts, &c. and par- 
ticularly applied to the publick leagues or con- 
tracts of princes or nations, for the mutual 
defence and preſervation of each other; alſo 
the name of the famous law of the Arrage- 
nians, which they enacted upon their king 
Peter's drawing his ſword, and therewith 
cutting the record in pieces, by which the 
kingdam was made elective, and thereby ſet- 
tling the crown upon his family z in which 
the ſtates enacted, That in caſe the king ſhould 
break through the conflitution of the country, it 
ſhould be lawful far the ſubjects, without in- 
curring the penalty of bigh treaſon, to male 
what aſſociations at beme, and confederaciet 
abroad they thought proper, for the preſerva- 
tion of the publick liberty, even to proceed ts 
the election of a new ling. 

UNJO'YNT (V.) to disjoint, or pull aſun- 
der, tec. 

U'NISON (S.) a muſical term for two perſons 
or infiruments that ſound the ſame note in 
ſuch a perſect manner, that there is 10 
difference in the tone. 

U'NIT (S.) in Aritt metick, is that figure by 
which one thing is expreſſed, and commonly 
mark d, 1. 

UNT TABLE (A.) that may be cemented or 
joined together in parts or friendſhip. 

UNIT A'RIANS (S.) a ſet of Chriftion called 
alſo Secinians, who affirm, that the attri- 
butcs cf the Deity are communicable to on? 
only, and therefore though Jeſus Chriſt is al- 
lowed to be God, yet it is in a ſubordinate 


manner, &. 
UNITE 
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UNT'TE (v.) to join or cement two or more 

* perſons 541 had, together in intereſt, affec - 
tion, and parts. 

UNITY (S.) the agreement or harmony of 
affections, parts, or paſſions of perſons or 
things ; alſo the indivifibility of any being 
that denominates it one. 

UN JU'DGEE (A.) not judggd, tried, or de- 
termined. 

UNIVE'RSAL (A.) general, comman, that 
extends itſelf to every particular part or 


rſon. | 

UNIVE'RSALNESS or UNIVERSA'LITY 
(S.) commonneſs, generalneſs, or that ex- 
trends to every particular. 

UNIVERSE (S.) the whole ſyſtem of created 
beings, as well as the heavens and all creatures 
therein, as the earth, ſeas, &c. 

UNIVERSITY (S.) a publick ſchool 
for the ſuperior parts of learning, or a 
proper place furniſhed with convenient a- 
partments, libraries, &c. for the entertain- 
ment and improvement of the ſeveral ſtu- 
dents in languages, hiſtory, law, phyſick, 
divinity , &c. 

UNI'VOCAL (A.) when applied to words, 
fignifies ſuch as have the ſame ſound, though 
a difterent meaning; when to Logical Terms, 
means ſuch whoſe name and nature is the 
ſame 3 when to ſigns in Surgery, it means 
ſuch as indicate a fracture of the ſkull, ſuch 
as deliriouſneſs, dimneſs of fight, &c. when 
in a Philoſophical Senſe, to the generation of 
animals; the ancients were of opinion, that 
all perfect ones were producted by the ſole 
union of the male and female. 

UNJU'ST (A.) unrighteous, wicked, that 
does not do that which is equitable and right, 

U'NKARD (A.) loneſome, ſolitary, retired, 
quiet, till, &c, 

UNKE'NNEL (V.) to rouſe, hunt, or drive 
out of his kennel, lodging-room, or luck- 
ing- hole. 

UNKI'ND (A.) fevere, harſh, unfriendly, 
cruel, hard- hearted, Ec. | 

UNKLE (S.) the brother of one's father or 
mother, 

UNKNIT (A.) pulled, or ravelled out, not 

nit, grown, or cemented together, 

UNKNO'WING (A.) ignorant, unſkilled, 

UNKNO'WN (A.)] a ftranger, one not 
known. 

UNLA'CE (V.) to pull open, or looſen the 
binding or tightening of a lace. 

UNLA'DE or UNLO'AD (V.) to take out 
the goods, or lighten the burden of a ſhip, 
waggon, &c, 

UNLAME'NTED (A.) not mourned for, be- 
wiled, or ſorrowed after, not pitied, &c. 

UNLA'WFUL (A.) contrary to, or againſt 
law, illegitimate. 

UNLE'AKNED (A.) untaught, or unſkilled 
in the neceſſary and uſeful parts of learning, 
Iz1orant, &c, ] 
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UNLEASH (V.) to let the rope lip that 
hunting-dogs are tied together with, that 
they may purſue the game. 

UNLE'AVENED (Al) bread or dough not 
fermented with yeaſt, &c. which the Fews 
in particular were obliged to eat upon tundry 
occaſiong. 

UNLTCENSED (A.) that has not a proper 
licenſe or authority to act or do a thing. 

UNLIKE (A.) not reſembling, or like to 
another. 

UNLYKELY (A.) improbable or unexpected 
not to be. 

UNLIMITED (A.)] unbounded, that has no 
ſettled or determined limits. 

UNLO Ab (V.) to empty or take off a load 
or burden. | 

UNLO'CK (V.) to open or unfaſten a lock. 

UNLOO'KED FOR (A.) unexpected, not 

thought of. ? 

UNLOO'SE (V.) to ſet at liberty, to free or 

looſen any thing. 

UNLU'CKY (A.) unfortunate, unſucceſsful ; 

alſo arch, waggiſh, full of miſchief, &c. 

UNLU'TE (V.) to open the ſtopping of a 

chymiſt's furnace, glaſſes, &c. 

UNMA'DE (A.) not yet made or form'd into 

what a thing is intended for, as cloth into a 

garment, &c. 

UNMA'N (V.) to act or do ſomething below 

the dignity of a man; alſo to geld or deprive 

a perſon of manhood ; alſo to diſcharge ſea- 

men from their ſervice in a particular ſhip, 

&c. g 

UNMA'NLY (A.) rude, undecent, irregu- 

lar behaviour, ſuch as no ways becomes a 


man. 
UNMA'NNERLY (A.) clowniſh, ſaucy, rude, 
undecent, ungeateel behaviour. 
UNMANU'RED (A.) uncultivated, untilled, 
unimproved, untaught, undiſciplined, &c. 
UNMA'*'RKED (A.) not diſtinguiſhed by a par- 
2 mark or character, not taken notice 

„ &c, 
UNMA'RRIED (A.) a fingle man or woman 
that has not entered into wedlock, or that 
has had that obligation made void by the 
death of a wiſe or huſband, or by a legal di- 
vorce, &c. : 
UNMA'RRY (V.) to null, ſet afide, or diſ- 
ſolve the contract of marriage. 
UNMA'SK (V.) to take off the diſguiſe or 
viſor that a perſon wore for a time, to 
ſhew and appear openly what a perſon was 
or is. 
UNMA'STED (A.) the hull of a ſhip without 
maſts, 
UNMA'STERED (A.) unconquered, unſub- 
wr, not brought under the yoke of an- 
other. 

UNMA'TCHED (A.) vncoupled, unpaired, 
not equalled, &c. 
UNMA'TTED(A.) ſpok en of a chair, frame, 
&c. before any maxting for the feat, &c. be 


put 


UNP 

| put in, or after an old one has been worn or 

cut out, &c. 

UNME'ANING (A.) words, or ſpeeches that 
ave nonſenſe, or that have no determined 
meaning or poſitive ſignifi 

UNMEA'SURABLE (A.) boundleſs, infinite 
in extent or quantity, that which cannot be 

. meafured, 

UNME'DITATED (A.) without being ſeri- 
ouſly pondered on, or conſidered of or about. 

—— E'T (A.) unfit, undecent, unbecoming, 

oper, &c, 

UNME'LTED (A.) ore or metal in a ſolid 

bulk or ſtate, that is not yet reduced to fu · 


fron, &c. 

UNME'RCIFUL (A.) cruel, hard-hearted, 
ſevere, rigid, &c. 

UNMINDFUL (A.) beedleſs, careleſs, re- 

leſs, &c. 

UNMIUNGLED (A.) pure, ſimple, withou 
any mixture, &c. , 

UNMOLE'STED (A.) no ways troubled, in- 
terrupted, difturbed, &c. 

UNMOO'R (v.) to-weigh anchor, to looſen 

2 thip from her Taſtening in a road, ri- 
ver, &c. 

UNMO'VEABLE (A.) fixed, determined, 
reſolved, not to be ſhaken, moved, or diſ- 
placed, &c. 

UNMU'FFLE (V.) to take off the muffle or 
ſtoppage to a perſon's or creature's mouth, 
hands, &c. 


UNNA'TURAL (A.) contrary to, or againſt. 


the common and uſual courſe of nature; alſo 
unkind, cruel, &c. : 

UNNF/CESSARY (A.) needleſs, uſeleſs, ſu- 
pernumerary, or more than enough, that is 
not wanted, &c. 

UNNUMBERED (A.) that is not counted, 
told, or numbered. 

UNO'CCUPIED (A.) unuſed, unimpltoy- 
ed, &c 


UNOPPO'SED (A.) that meets with no ob- 
ſtruction, hindrance, or oppoſition. 

UNPAID (A.) a debt not ſatisied, diſcharged, 
or paid. 

UNPAINTED (A.) that has no paint cr co- 
louring ſmeared over it. 

UNPA'IRED (A.) uncoupled, unmatched, &c. 

UNPA'RALLELLED (A.) that is without 

al, that cannot be matched, &c. 

UNPA*RDONABLE (A.) not to be excuſed 
or forgiven. 

UNPA*'RREL. (V.) in the Sea Language, is to 
ſtrip the maſts of the timber-frames, that go 
about them, called parrels. 0 

UNPEACEABLE (A.) troubleſome, diſor- 
derly, quarrelſome, &c. | 

UNPE'OPLED (A.) a town or country left 
deſolate, or without inhabitants. 

UNPERCEUVABLE (A.) not te be diſcerned, 

- ſeen, known, or diſcovered. 2 

UNPE*RFECT (A.) that is not compleat or 

fniſked, that wants ſomething. 


— 


ification. | 


CE" 
UNR 

UNPLE'ASANT or UNPLE'ASING (A.) 
diſagreoable, troubleſome, that gives uneafi- 

neſs, forrow, &c. 
UNPLOW'ED or UNPLOU'GHED (A.) 
— not broken up with the plough, until. 

„ c. 


UNPO'LISHED (A.) rough, unadorned, not 
ſufficiently qualified, inſtructed, improved, 


or taught. 

UNPO'LLED (A.) that has the hair undreſſed, 
uncut, &c, 

UNPOLLU'TED (A.) pure, chaſte, holy, 
undefiled, &c. | 

UNPRE*CEDENTED (A.) that is an origi. 
nal, or the firſt of the ſort, that has had no 
example, or precedent before, 

UNPRE' JUDICED (A.) unbiafſed, no ways 
ſet againſt a perſon or . 

UNPREME'DITATED (A.) unthought of 
before, ſudden, extempore, &c. 

UNPREPA*RED (A.) that is not ready or 
prepared to do or any thing. 

UNPREVE'NTED (A.) no ways hindered, 
oppoſed, or prevented. 

UNPRO/FIT ABLE (A.) difadvantageous, that 
from which no t ariſes, &c, 

| UNPRO'SPEROUS (A.) unſucceſsful, that 
does not thrive, grow, or proſper, 

UNPRO'VED (A.) not yet tried, made 
known, or proved. 

UNPROVTDED (A.) not furniſhed with con · 
venient neceſſaries to do a thing. 

UNPRO'VIDENT (A.) that is not careful, 
thrifty, ſaving, &c. 

UNPUNTSHED (A.) that is not puniſhed; 
winked, or connived at. 

, UNPU”"RGED (A-) not cleanſed, drefled, 
trimmed, purged, &c. 

UNQUE”'NCHABLE (A.) that cannot be er- 
tinguiſhed, or put out. 

UNQUE'STION ABLE (A.) that is paſt all 
doubt or diſpute, undeniable, true, certain, 

UNQU'IET (A.) uneaſy, diflatisfied, trouble- 

e, &c- 

UNRATVELLED (A.) pulſed out, unwore, 
or unknit ; alſo diſcovered, found out, or dil 
entangled from all its difficulties. 

UNREA'DY (A.) unprepared, not made fit, 
&c, 

UNREA'SONABLE (A.) raſh, inconfiderate, 
offending againft, or contrary to the dictatet 
of juſtice, reaſon, or equity. 

UNREBU'KEABLE (A.) that is not to be 
found fault with, that cannot be blamed. 

UNRECLA'TMED(A.) chat continues in 1 
ſtate of lewdneſs, debauchery, or other bad 
practiſes. 

UNRE'COMPENSED (A.) chat has no re- 
ward, or amends for ſomething done. 

UNREE/VE (V.) a Sea Term, ſigniſying the 
pulling or drawing a rope out of a block c 

—__ 

UNREFO'RMABLE (A.) that cannot be 

amended, ſtubborn, obſtinate, . p 
. * 1 


q 
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UNS. 


'RDED (A.) ,neglefted, deſpiſed, j UNSCRI'PTURAL (A.) contrary to, 
UNREGA'R (A) ; 5 (A.) contrary to, not 


not , , 
UNREGA'RDFUL (A.) heedlefs, negligent, 


careleſs, &c. 
UNRELE'NTING (A.) impenetrable, that 
cannot be ſoftened, moved, or made peni- 


tent. 
UNRE'MEDIABLE (A.) paſt mending, pre- 


ting, or helping. 

UNREMITTE (A.) a bill or fam of mo- 
ney not ſent back, acrime not pardoned, or 
forgiven. 

UNREMO'VED (A.) not placed, flxed, re- 
maining where it was. 

UNREPA'IRED(A.) out of order, that wants 


mending, &c. 
UNREPRO'VEABLE (A.) that cannot be 
blamed, or found fault with. 


UNRESI'STED (A.) that is not oppoſed or |UNSE'RVICEABLE (A.) not fit for uſe os 


gainſaid, 
termined what to ào. 


UNRESTRAVNED (A.)that is not bound or UNSETTLED (A.) undetermined, unte- 


limited, 
UNREVE'NGED (A.) that is not avenged. 
UNREWARDED (A.) that is not duly re- 
compenſed. 
UNRI'GGED (A.) ſtripped, undreſſed, un- 
clothed, diſmantled, &c. 
UNRTGHTEOUS (A.) wicked, unjuſt, 
profane, unholy, &c. 
UNRIPE (A.) that is not come to maturity, 
fit to be uſed or put in practice. 
UNRVVALLED (A.) that has no oppoſer. 
UNRO'LLED (A.) filk, cloth, parchment, 
&c. pulled open, or out at length, that was 
before rolled up. 
UNRU'LY (A.] diſorderly, 
rude, boiſterous, wild, &c. 


UNSADDLE (V.) to pull off, or take away JUNSHE'AT HED (A.) not drawn out of tha 


a ſaddle from a horſe, &c. alſo to put into 
confafion or diſorder. f 

UNSA FE (A.) dangerous, hazardous, &c. 

UNSA'ID (A.) not yet ſpoken, told, or re- 
hearſed, 

UNSA'LEABLE 6) not fit or proper for 

the market, that is ſpoiled, or out of fa- 
ſhion, &c. 

UNSA'LTED (A.) freſh, that has not yet 
been ſalted, | 

UNSALU”TED (A.) diſregarded, not minded, 
diſreſpected, not welcomed or ſaluted, 

UNSA'NCTIFIED (A.) not conſecrated or 
appropriated to holy or religious uſes, pro- 
ane, common, wicked, unholy, &c. 

UNSATISFA'CTORY (A.) that does not 
pleaſe Or ſatisfy. 8 

UNSA'VOURY (A.) not well reliſhed, ill- 
taſted, infipid, &c. 

UNSAY” (V.) to recant, diſown, or fall back 
from what a perſon had ſaid before. 

UNSCA'LED (A.) that has not the ſca'es 

_Wiped or ſcraped off. 

UNSCREW (V.) to turn back, or loo en the 
hold - faſt of a ſete w. 


ungovernable, UN SHA VEN (A.) not yet ſhaved, cut, or 


. | UNSPE'NT (A.) that is not yet worn out, 


UNS 

ſupported by, or found in the ſcriptures. 

UNSE'ALED (A.) opened that is not faft- 
ened or ſhut up by a ſeal, or a writing to 
which no ſeal is yet affixed, to render it au- 
thoritative. 

UNSE'ARCHABLE (A.) that cannot be diſ- 


covered or found out by enquiry. 
UNSE*'ASONABLE (A.) improper, at 2 


wrong nme. * 

UNSE'ASONED (A.) that is not ſeaſoned or 
well reliſhed. 

UNSEE'MLY (A.) undecent, immodeſt, un- 
chaſte, unbecoming, &c. 

UNSEEN (A.) privately, without being diſ- 
covered, &c. 

UNSEPARABLE (A.) chat cannot be parted 


aſundet or taken away. 


ſervice, light, that wont laſt long. 
UNSE'T (A.) a tree not planted, &c. a bone 
diſlocated, &c. 


ſolved, unfixed, &c. 
UNSEW” (V.) to unrip or pull out the ſtitches, 
or ſewing of a garment, &c. 
UNSHA'CKLE (V.) to relieve from the con- 
finement of ſhack)es, chains, &c. to ſet at 
liberty, make free, &c. 
UNSHA'DED (A.)] that has no covering or 
defence from ſun, &e. alſo a picture or 
draught that is only ſketched out or expreſſed 
by out-lines, &c. 
UNSHA'KEN (A.) ſteady, unmoved, reſo= 
lute, determined, &c. 
UNSHA PEN (A.)not formed or made into a 
regular figure, &c. N 


polled, &c. 


cover, ſcabbard, &c, 

UNSHO'D (A.) that has no ſhoes on. 
NSHO RN (A.) that has not the wool or 
hair clipped or cut off. 

NSHU'T (A.) not cloſed or made up, 
open, &c, 

NSKILFUL or UNSKTLLED (A.) igno« 
rant, unlearned, unexpert, without knows 
ledge or ability to perform a thing well. 

UNSO'CIABLE(A.) croſs, quarrelſome, un: 
fit for company, &c. ' 

UNSO'LDER (V.) to break or melt the 
faſtening, made by. ſolder, as the joints in 
metal pots, &c. 

UNSO'LED (A.) that is without ſoles, bote 
toms, &c. 

UNSOU'ND (A.) decayed, imperſect, un- 
healthy, &c. 

UNSPE'AK ABLE (A.) that eannot be ut» 
tered by words. 


or expended. 
UNSPO'TTED (A.) that has no ſpots or 

blemiſhes, pure, immaculate, &c. 
UNSTA'BLE 


UNT 
UNSTA'BLE (A.) that is not reſolute, un- 
fixed, frequently changing their minds, &c. 
UNSTAINED (A.) that has no ſpot, ſtain, 
or imperſection, pure, clear, perfect, &c. 
UNSTA'NCHED (A.) that is not ſtopped, as 
— blood that flows from a wound, &c. 
UNSTE'ADY, UNSTE'ADFAST, or UN- 
STE DF AST (A.) irreſolute, unfixed, un- 
ſettled, frequently changing, &c. 
STTRRED A.) unmoved. | 
STI'TCH (V.) to unſew, or pull out 
the ſtitches of a t. &c. 
UNSTO'CK (V.) to pull a gun, &c. out of 
the wooden ftock in which it was faſtened ; 
to empty the wares out of a „&c. 
UNSTOP (V.) to open a caſk to give it 
vent, to cut away a dam to Jet the water 
_ flow, &c. 
UNSTRING (V.) to pull beads, &c. off the 


_ ring oh which they are threaded ; alſo to 
b off thk e from a muſical inſtru- 
ment, &c. 
UNSUBDU”ED (A.) unconquered, unmaſtered, 

not brought into ſubjection, &c. 
UNSUCCE'SSFUL (A.) vnfortunate, that 
meets with great diſappaintments, and does 
not go on ſmoothly or well, &c. 
UNSUFFERABLE (A.) not to be born or 
permitted. 
UNSUITABLE (A.) improper, unfit, diſa- 


gree2 ble. * N 
UNSU'LLIED (A.) without any ſtain, ſoil, 
or blemiſh ; pure, immaculate, &c. 
UNSURE (A.) dangerous, unſafe, not fit to 
de truſted or relied upon. 
UNSWA'THE (V.) to looſen or untol chil- 
dtens bands, &c. 
UNSWO'RN (A.) that has not been ſworn 
upon a jury, trial, &c. | 
UNTATNTED A.) pure, uncorrupt, that is 
not tainted or ſpoiled, 
UNTA'KEN (A.) not yet ſeized, apprebend- 
ed, or caught. Fl 
UNTA'MED (A.) wild, fierce, not brought 
under ſubjection. &c. 
UNTA'NNED. (A.) raw hides that have not 
been tanned or made into leather. 
UNTA'STED (A.) that has not heen ta ſted. 
UNTAU'GHT (A.) not diſciplined, inſtruct- 
* ed; or tauęht. 
UNTE'ACHABLE (A.) that cannot. be 
ſtructed, uncapable of learning. 
UNTE'NABLE (A.) that cannot be held, 
kept, or reſerved in poſſeſſion. 
UNTHA'NK FUL{(A. )ungrateful, ungenerous. 
ENTHIUNKING (A.)careles, trifling, wich- 


out thought. | 

UNTHRIFTY. (A.) ſquandering, waſtful, 

© prodigal, &. 

UNTITE (V.) to looſen a firing, cord, or rope, 
that was tied round any thing. | 

UNTTLLED (A.) unimproved, uncultivated, 


neg'eted, or let grow wild. 
UNTIMELY (A.) unſeaſonable, out of due 


in- 


UNW 


U'NTO (Part.) to, as far as a perſon or place 
UNTO'LD(A.) not counted or numbered, d 
related; alſouninformed, &c. q 
UNTOU'CHED (A.) not | meddled with 

ſpoken to, or touched. | , 
UNTO'WARD (A.) peevi®h, fretful, gust 

relſomę ; alſo naughty, ſtubborn, cbſti- 
nate, &c. 1 


UNTRA'QTABLE (A.) ftubborn, dull, un- 
l .. 

UNTRIE'D (A.) unsttempted, or unaſſyy. 
r gol 

UNTRI'MMED' (A) plain, without any o- 


naments, unſhaven, &c, 

UNTRUE” (A.) falſe, lying, &c. 
UNTRUSS (V.) to undreſs or looſen, to un. 
bundle, ungird, &c. 

UNTRU'STY (A.) faithleſs, diſhoneſt, not 
te be confided in, or relied upon. 
UNTRU'TH (s.) a lie, or falſity. | 
UNTU'NEABLE (A.) that has not aregulir 
proportion of ſound, that is not capable of 
being made melodious, or harmonious. 
UNTWI'ST (V.) to undo the ſtrands of x 
rope, or open hanks of filk, worſted, &c, 
UNVALL (S.) to lay open, to thew plainly, 
to uncover or take away the diſguiſe from 
any thing. 

UNVA'LUABLE (A.) abo ve eſtimation, that 
cannot be equalled. 

UNV A'NQUISHED (A.) not ſubdued, con- 
uered, or overcome. 

UNUNIFORM (A.) irregular, diſorderly, not 
according to proportion, &c. 
UNU'SUAL (A.) ſejdom, rare, uncommon. 
UNU “ TTERABLE(A. ) not to be ſpoken with 
words. 

UNWA'LLED (A.) without walls or bounds, 
UNWA'RLIKE (A.) contrary to the man- 
ners of warriors, 5 
UNWA'RMED (A.) cold, not made warm, 


&c. ” " 5 
UNWA'RNED (A.) that has not had notice, 
or warning. | 
UNWA'RRANTED (A.) unſecured, that 
not duly authorized, &c, 

UNWA'RY (A.) thoughtleſs, heedleſs, care- 


leſs. 4 
UNWA'SHEN (A.) foul, dirty, that is nt 
. purified, waſhed, or cleanſed. 
UNWA'TCHED (A.) that has no notice ot 
care taken of it, that is not duly guarded, t 
looked after. 
UNWA'TERED (A.) a mine, pdnd, mark, 
Kc. that has the water let or drained off; 
alſo a garden, &c. that is not duly moiſtened, 
or watered. 
UNWEA'NED (A.) a child that ſtill fucks 
or that js not taken from the breaſl, _ 
UNWEA'RIED (A.) indefatigable, continual 
at work or ſtudy, never tired, &c. 
UNWEA'VE (A.) to pull out, or undo a pt 
of cloth, ſilk, &c. 8 
UNWEDDED (A.) that is not married, « 
that is not too much in love with a thing. 


time, &c. alſo unhappy, or ſhametul. | 


| 
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ately join ſeveral ſounds together to form o one 

intelligent word or phraſe, 

Inarticulate VOVYCES (S.) are ſuch as * 
make a noiſe, but ate not formed into words, 
as the barking of dogs, the bleating of ſheep 
the finging of birds, &c. 

VOID (A-) empty, or deprived of ſogethigg 
Alſo ſet aſide, annulled, or of no force. 

VOID (V.) to empty, or go out, to evacuate 
by vomit, ſiege, urine, &c. alſo to cancel, 
annul, &c, 

VOI'DABLE (A.) that may be emptied, ſet 
afide, or made of no force. 

VOI'DANCE (S.) the revoking, ſetting aſide, 
or emptying any place or thing. 

ing, Kc. VOTDER (S.) an inftrument or baſket at a ta- 

NWO 'NTED(A.) — unaccuſtomed,&c. ble to take away the plates, knives, &c, 

hy RN (A. new, without being uſed, or VO'LANT (A.) a term in Heraldry, for a bird 

expreſſed flying; ſo in Mar, a moveable camp 

NWO. RTHY (A.) that does not deſerve any] is calleda camp volunt. 
thing. VO'LARY or VO'LERY (S.) 2 room or large 


Tt 


uxw ELI Dy (A.) too large, or heavy to be | 
eafily handled, managed, or uſed. 
- UNWE'LOOM E( A.) diſagreeable, unpleaſant, 
againſt one's deſite or inclination, 
| — — (A.) chat is prejudicial to 
perſon's health.- » 
UNWYLLING (A.) ſet againſt a perſon, or 
thing, chat . no mind or inclination to do 
a thing. 
UNWIND (v.) to unrol or pull off a firing, 
&c, that was rolled or wound up into a ball 
or bottom. . 
UNWTI'SE (A.) fooliſh, filly, ale without 
thought, or confideration. 
UNWIUTTING (A.) goorant, not know- 


p UNWOU'ND (A.) that lies looſe, or not made] cage for a great number of birds of different 
up into balls or rolls. ſorts, to be in together, and where they have 
x UNWOU'NDED (A.) whole, that has no| room to fly about freely. 
hurt, wound, or imperfection. VO'EATILE (A.) airy, light, that flies away. 
| UNWRINKLE (V.) to pull out, or ſmooth VO'LATILENESS or VOLATILITY -(S.) 
creaſes, marks, or wrinkles of cloth, filk,, &c.| the property of any thing that is apt to fly off 
UNWRI'TTEN-(A.) that is delivered by] in ſteam or vapour, Ke. 
1 word of mouth, or that is not ſer down in| VO'LATILES (S.) all forts of living crea- 


writing. 

* UNWROU'GHT (A.) that js not manufac- 
tured, made up, or wrought. 

UNYO'KE (V.) to looſen, or take from a 

burden or yoke. 

VOCA'BULARY (S.) a word-book, or col- 
lection of the moſt uſeful words in a lag- 
gvage, in order to learn the names of perſons 
and things. 

VO'CAL (A.) ſomething belonging or apper- 
taining to the voices 

VOCATION (S.) the trade or employment 
that a perſon follows for a livelihood ; in Di- 
vinity, this term is appropriated to fignify 
the grace of our calling to the Chriſtian faith 


tures that fly in the air. 

VOLATILTZING or .VOLATILIZA'TI- 
ON (S.) the making fixed bodies into a line, 
ſubtle vapour or ipirit, 

VOLCANO (S.) a mountain from whanes 
large quantities of fire are diſcharged, of 
which there are many in the ſeveral parts of 
the world. 

VOLTTION (S.) the act of willing or deter- 
mining any particular action by choice. | 

VO'LLEY (S.) a great noiſe or ſhout of many 
people, or numbet of words; alſo the diſ- 
charge of the muſkets of a company of ſol- 
diers at one time. 

VO'LUBLE (A.) fluent, or ready of ſpeech, 


and religion that has a ſonorous rolling manner of ſpeak - 
VOCATIVE (A.) that belongs to ſpeech, ing. 
calling to a perſon. VO'LUBLENESS or VOLUBILITY (S. ) 


VOCIFERA'TION (S.) a loud noiſe, bawl- 
ing, or crying out. 

VOCTFEROUS (A.) noiſy, loud, bawling. 

VOGUE (S.) the commos or genera] approba- 
tion, eſteem, or value, that any perſon or 


quickneſs, readineſs, or fluentneſs of ſpeech. 
VOLUME (S.) fo much printing or writing 
as is proper to be bound up in one book. 
VOLU MINOUS (A.)] large, extenſive, big, 
ſpoken of a book that contains many * 


thing has. 

VOICE (S. ) the nolſe or. ſound that proceeds 
from the mouth, of any creature, eſpecially 
of a human one; alſo the general approbation 
of a multitude ; alſo the vote, or right of 
voting a perſon hag. at any publick election, 
&c. among the Fetus, there was a preter- 
natural way, by which God diſcovered him- 
ſelf after the ce iſing of prophecy among them, 
called the Bath-Cul, or, The daughter of 
the voice; eee thunder, and other ex- 

traodinary noiſes, are called voice t. 


@&iiculate VOICES (S.) are ſuch as immedi- 


or quires, &c. 

VOLU'MNUS (S.) a Pagan deity, who was 
ſaid to rule and-govern mens defires and paſ- 
Gons, and incline them to virtue; the womert 
adored a goddeſs for the fame purpoſe, and 
both were adored by the Romans as favoura- 
ble to matrimony, in maintaining a gocd cor- 
reſpondence between the huſband and the wife. 

VO'LUNTARY (A.) freeely, whkhout com- 
pulſion, by choice, &c. 

VO'LUNTARY (S.) in Mufsck, is an overture 
or deſcant made extempore, or airsplaid with- 
out having been wrots down or precompoled. -. 

R | 
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YOLUNTIER or VOLUNTEER (S.) one 


'VOLU'PTUOUS (A.) ſenſual, delighted with 


VO'MIT (V.) to ſpue, or caſt up what was in 


VOU 
that enters willingly, readily, or unforced in- 
to any affair; and in an Army, theſe gen- 
tlemen who without having any certain poſt 
or employment, attempt or aſſiſt in the moſt 
hazardous expeditions to gain honour or pre- 
ferment, | 
VOLUPTAS (S.) the goddeſs of pleaſures, or 
- ſenſual gratifications, whoſe ſtatue was a 

queen ſeated upon a fine ſeat, with Virtue at 

her feet. 

OLU'PTUARY (S.) one wholly taken vp 

or pleaſed with the ſatisfaction or gratification 
cf the ſenſes. 


external gratifications, &c, or carnal plea- 


ſenſuality, as eating, drinking, and all other 


gratifications of the ſenſes. 4 


VOLU'TE (S.) an ornament to the capitals 
three of the orders of Ar cbitecture, conſiſting 
cf a ſcroll neatly carved at the angles or cor- 
ners of the capitals. 
VO'MIT (S.) in Phy/ick, is proper medicines 
that excite a diſcharging the ſtomach at the 
mouth of what lies there, and breeds diſor- 


ders, &c. 


the ſtomach at the mouth, by occaſioning a 
violent and inverſe motion of the ventricle, 
by irritating and contracting the fleſhy fibres 
towards the left orifice, and ſo emptying it- 
ſelf by the mouth; and this proceeds from 
various cauſes, fuch as great ov hard drink - 
ing, poiſons, emeticks, &c. 
VORA'CIOUS (A.) greedy, ravenous, de- 
youring, eating, or feeding gluttonouſly, &c. 
VORA'CITY or VORA'CIOUSNESS (S.) 
the nature of a devourer, &c. 
VORTEX (S.) ſuppoſed ſyſtems of particles 
of air or celeſtial matter, which according to 


Cartefius move round about like a whirl-pool, 


which have no void interſtices between the 

— 3 — is ſuppoſed to carry the planets a- 

t the ſun ſlower or faſter, according as 

they are nearer or farther from its center ; 

alſo any ſudden whirlwind, or violent rapid 
motion in the air. ; 

VO'TARESS (S.) a woman that has bound 

herſelf by a vow to do ſame religious action. 

VO'TARY (S.) one under the obligation of a 


religious vow ; alſo one that applies himſelf 


very ſtrenuouſly or carneſtly to ſtudy or bufi- 
neſs, &c. 

VOTE (V.) to ſpeak for or in behalf of any 

perſon or thing; alſo to chuſe or elect a per- 
ſon into an office, by voting or ſpeaking. 

VOTE (S.) a voice, order, advice, command, 
or opinion, 

VO'TIVE (A.) belonging or appertaining to a 
vow. 

VOUCH (V.) to affirm, aſſure, maintain, 
warrant, &c. in Larp, it is to call a perſon 


| VOU/CHER (s.) an evidence, confirmation, 

or proof of any thing; ; 

VOUCHING (S.) affirming, ſpeaking for, 

or ſaying a thing is true, &c. 

VOUCHSA'FE (V.) to comply with, or 

yield, to condeſcend, to grant, permit, or be 

leaſed to do, c-. 

VOUCHSA'FING (S.) gtanting, complying, 

condeſcending, or ſtooping to, &c. 

VOUSSO'IRS (S.) in ArcbiteFure, are the 
particular ſtones that —_—— make, or 
form an arch, large or ſmall. 

VOW (V.) to religioufly protaiſe, ſwear, ot 
ſolemnly aſſure a perſon that ſomething ſhall 
be done. 

VOW (S.) a religious promiſe, oath, or folema 


aſſurance. 


ſures. 
VOLU'PTUOUSNESS CS.) all manner off VOW“ELS (S.) certain letters in the alphabet 


that have a peculiar ſound and ſignificaney of 
themſelves, without the addition of any o- 
thers, which with us are the five following, 
VIZ, a, e, i, ©, uw; it is to be noted, that 
the i and * are fometimes conſonants, when 
they ſtand before another worve/ in the ſame 
ſyllable, as in vow, judge, Cc. 

VOYAGE (S.) 8 or paſſage by ſea. 

VOVY AGING (S.) going from one place, 

| kingdom, or country to another by ſea, 

UP (Part.) above, on high, aloft; alſo 
of bed, or riſen. 

UPBRAID (V.) to reflect upon a perſon, to 

} twit, reproach, or revik. 

UPBRAIDING (S.) reflecting, reviling, 

twitting, or reproaching a perſon with, or 

for any thing. 

UPHO'LD(V.)to 

rage, or maintain a 
ment. | 

UPHO'LDER or UPHO/LSTERER (5S.) a 
tradeſman that makes beds, and all ſorts of 
furniture thereunto belonging. 

UPHO'LDING (S.) keeping, maintaining, 
encouraging, ſupporting, &c. 

U'PLAND (8) the high ground, the moun- 
tainous or rifing part of the eountry. 

UPON (Part.) over, &c. 

UPPER (A.) ſuperios in dignity, or higher 

in place, 

UPPERMOST (S.) the higheſt in dignity and 

place. 

UPPINGHAM (S.) in Rutland ſpire, a pretty 
compact country- town, that has a good mar- 
ket weekly on Wedneſday ; diſtant from Len- 
don 69 computed, and go meaſured miles. 

U'PPISH (A.) proud, elevated, haughty, &c. 

U'PRIGHT (A.) ftraight, even, perpendicu- 
lar; honeſt, fincere, hearty, true, &c. 

U'PRIGHT (s.) the front or fore-ſide of 3 
real building, or the draught or 
thereof. 4 * 

UPRTSING (S.) the getting or 
out of a * from * horizon, 
like the ſun in the morning. N 

U'PROAR (S.) a great noiſe, confuſion, ct 
diſorder, a tumult, quarrel, or burly-buriy- 

UPSHQT 


„ favour, encou- 
„affair, or argu- 


into court to make good his wazranty, 


inn 
URETI 
excites 
URGE ( 
voke, 1 
or diſp! 
U'RGED 
eagerne 
is preſſe 


URI 


U'PSHOT (S.) the end or determination of a 
matter. 

U'PSIDE (S.) that fide that lies uppermoſt. 

UPSI'TTING (S.) ſpoken of women in their 


lying · in, beginning to fit up or leave their 
bed 


UPSTART (S.) one that is by ſome uncom- 
mon method brought from a low to a great 
fortune, that behaves himſelf proudly, im- 

riouſly, or wantonly. 

UPTON (S.) in Worcefterſoire, is a very an- 
cient place, and is now a noted town upon 
the Severn, over which it has a good bridge; 
the market is weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant 


from Lenden $3 computed, and 101 mea-| 


ſured miles. 

U'PWARD (Part.) above or beyond the pre- 
ſent place or time, 

URANIA (S.] ons of the Muſes, faid to 
be the inventreſs, of aſtronomy, and repre- 
ſented by a beautiful lady, cloathed with 
an azure robe, and her head adorned with 
a cornet of ftars, holding in ber right hand 
the celeſtial globe, and in her left the ter- 
reftrial one. 

UVRANO/SCOPIST (.)] an aftronomer, or 
obſerver of the ſtars, and other heaven- 


ly bodies. 

URANO'SCOPY (S.) aſtronomy, or the ſci- 
ence that contemplates and demonſtrates the 
motions, diſtances, appearances, changes, 
eclipſes, &c. of the heavenly bodies. 

URBA'NE (A.) humane, tender, good=na- 
tur'd, compaſſionate, genteel, civil, cour- 
teous, &c. 


URBA'NITY (S.) good breeding, civility, gen- 


tleman-like behaviour, tenderneſs, &c. 

VRCHIN (S.) a little boy ot girl; alſo a 
hedge-hog, &c. 

URE (S.) cuſtom, uſe, &c. 

U'RETER (S.) a fiſtulous, membranous veſ- 
ſel, proceeding from both reins, and $ 
between the membrances of the bladder, throꝰ 
_ the urine paſſes from the reins to the 

adder, 

URETHRA or FI'STYLA (S.) the paſſage 
or veſſel through which the urine is diſcharge- 
ed by men or women ; and alſo the convey- 
ance of the ſeed, the ſeminal veſſels emptying 
themſelves into it by two ſmall holes at, the 
beginning of it. 

URETICKS (S.) medicines that procure or 
excites urine, 

URGE (V.) to move or preſs earneſtly, to pro- 
voke, ſtir up, or excite ; allo to make angry, 
or diſpleaſe. 

U'RGENCY or U'RGENTNESS (S.) the 
eagerneſs or earneſtneſs wherewith any thing 
5 preſſed, inforced, or required ; alſo the ne- 
ceſſity or. importunity for doing a thing pre- 
featly or immediately, 

V RIM and THU'MMIM (S.) /ight and per- 
fection; much diſpute is among the learned 
what this was among the antient Jetus, but 
no cextainty can be come at by all that has 


USA 

| been hitherto done; the whole that can be 
come at is, that it was ſome way or other of 
obtaining an anſwer from God upon extracr- 
dinary occafions, and that the high-prieſt on · 
ly was the officiating miniſter in this cere- 
mony, and that whenever it was performed, 
he was dreſſed in all his pontifical orna- 
ments, and never performed it for a private 
perſon or occaſion, but cnly for the king, 
the preſident of the ſanhedrim, the general 
of the army, &c. and always upon ſome- 
thing relating to the common welfare of the 
church or ſtate. 

U'RINAL (S.) a bottle or glaſs made or uſed 
to put or contain the urine of a fick perſon 
in, by which ſome mountebanks pretend ta 
know the diſorder of the patients, and to be 
able ro apply proper remedies accordingly, 
which in many caſes is altogether impoſſible, 
though ſomething relating to the general con- 
ſtitution may be gueſſed. 

U'RINARY (A.) ſomething be!onging to the 
urine. 

U'RINE (S.) vulgarly called piſs, or that ſe- 
rous excrement or water which is diſcharged 
through the urethra. | 

U"RINOUS (A.) fimilar to, full of, or par- 
taking of the nature of urine. 

URN (S.) a veſſel uſed by the antients for ſee 
veral purpoſes ; ſometimes they put the names 
of thoſe that were to fight at the publick 
ſhews into them, and to draw them out by 
lots; ſornetimes they throw their votes into 
them at publick elections of magiſtrates 3 
and ſometimes the judges put their writtea 
opinions upon extraordinary occaſions, that ſo 
the judgment of the majority of the bench 
might be collected; but the greateſt and 
moſt frequent uſe was to put the aſhes of the 
dead in after their bodies were burnt. Theſe 
4rns were ſometimes put under tomb- ſlones, 
or within vaults or graves ; and ſometimes 
kept in the houſes. Theſe urns were gene- 
rally made of earth, but ſome emperors, 
c. have had them of gold, filver, marble, 
Sc. they were ordinarily ſhaped like our 
flower-pots, or china jars; alſo the name 
of a Roman meaſure, containing about one 
of our firkins, | 

UROCRITE'RIUM (S.) the caſting of urine, 
or the giving or making of judgments upon 
diſeaſes by that method. 

U'ROMANCY (S.) the divining, gueſſing, or 
forming a judgment by a perſon's urine. 

URO'SCOPY (S.) the art of caſting water, ar 

framing a judgment of the ſtate of health a 

per ſon is in from the ſight of their water. 

'U'RSULINES (S.) an order of nuns that gu- 
vern themſelves by the Auguſtine role. 

US (S.) we that are now preſent, &c. 

U'SAGE (S.) the mode, manner, or cuſtom of 
doing any thing formerly, or now. 

U'SANCE (S,) a quantity of time allowed to 
pay a foreign bill of exchange in, after the 
date hereof, which on inland bills 1s uſually 
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to the ſame day of the month following that! 


the bill is drawn on; as, ſuppoſe a bill drawn 
the 5th of Feberuaty, the uſance will be out 
the 5th of March, Cc. but if the bill be 
drawn from Holland upon London, it is two 
months; and from other places according the 
their diſtance 3 but from Jre/and, it is com- 
monly 21 days after ſight or time of preſenta - 
tion for payment, though theſe rules are not 
always ſtrictly obſerved, but the time is more 
or leſs, as the parties may agree, or the ur- 
gency of the ocaſion may require. N 
USB (V.) to occupy, employ, or practiſe. 
USE (S.) the purpoſe, deſign, or intent for 
which a thing is made; alſo the practice or 
. employment of a perſon or thing; alſo the 
common ſenſe or meaning of a word, &c. 
USEFUL (A.) convenient, ſuitable,” proper, 
neceffary, Fommodious, beneficial, &c. 


U'SHER (S.) an affiftant or under maſter in a 
ſchool ; alſo an officer that attends perſons of 


di ſt inction. 

U'SHER (V.) to introduce, make way for, or 
bring into any place. 

USK (S.) in Monmouthſpire, ſituate on a river 
of the ſame name, a large well-built town, 
of ſtone houſes, that has two good markets 
weekly, viz; on Monday and Friday; diſ- 

tant from London 108 computed, and 130 

. meaſured miles. IN 
USQUEBAU'GH (S.) a cordial dram, or ſpi- 

rit, firſt made in Ireland. 383 

U'STION (S.) an actual burning or ſearing, as 
in Surgery or Farriery ; allo the calcining of 
medicines, &c. : 

U'SUAL (A:) cuſtomary, ordinary, frequent. 

U*SURER (S.) one who lends money upon in- 

, tereſt ; but commonly means ſuch as make a 
trade of it, and generally take larger pre- 
miums or rates for the ſum lent than the 
law allows; a covetous, hard- hearted, grip- 
ing wretch. . 

USU RIOUS (A.) a griping, covetous, like to, 

or after the manner of uſurers. | 

USU RP (v.) to take or ſeize upon a kingdom, 

* &c. to which a perſon has no right or preten- 
ſion, to force or thruſt one's ſelf into poſſeſ- 
non, power, or authority. 

USURPA'TION (S.) the act of taking. hold- 

ing, and exerciſing that authority to which a 
perſon has no title or equitable right. 

USU*RPER (S.) one who thruſts himſelf un- 

* juſtly into power, authority, &c. 

U'SURY (S.) ſometimes means the amount or 
intereſt of a tum of money over and above 
the principal or fam lent, whether legal or 
illegal, moderate or extortionate ; and ſome- 


times the practice of lending money for the | 


ſake of the advantage ariſing therefrom ; but 
generally an extravagant gain is intended by 
the word, 

U”TAS (S.) in Lav, fignifies the eighth day 
after, ot following any of the terms or fei- 
tivals. 

UTENSIL (S.) any neceſſary or convenient 


U.T T 
implement or tool, with which aperſon tors 
any buſineſs, as a pen to write with, Ke. in 
War, thoſe things that a hoſt is obliged to 
turniſh a ſoldier with in his quarters, are called 
utenſils, which are a bed with ſheets and pro- 
per covering, a pot, a glaſs, or cup to drink 
out of, a diſh, a place at the fire and a 
candle, | 
U"TIBLE (A.) capable or fit to be uſed. 
UTTLITY (S.) benefit, advantage; uſefulneſs, 
U'TLAWRY or OU'TLAWRY (S.) a judi- 
cial proceſs or ſentence pronounced againſt 
thoſe who contemptuouſly refuſe to appear in 
a law. eourt aſter due notice given, and writs 
iſſued for that purpoſe, with an exigent and 
proclamation awarded thereupon ; formerly 
thoſe under this ſentence might be killed or 
put to death by any man, without being 
called to account for the blood ſpilt; but in 
the beginning of the reign of Edward III. 
to prevent inhumanity, and the ſhedding 
Chriſtian blood, the judges reſolved it was un- 
lawful for any man but the ſheriff only 
having a lawful watrant therefore to put to 
death, or kill any out/a<ved perſon, though 
the cauſe of the outlawvry was for felony, and 
thoſe that did, ſhould be puniſhed with the 
ſame pains and penalties, as for the killing 
another perſon, and ſo the law remains to 
this day. 

U"TMOST (A.) the greateſt power, ability, 
or ſkill that a perſon can exhibit. 

UTOPIA (S.) a imaginary country, or king- 
dom ſuppoſed to be governed by more perſect 
laws and regulations than the preſent ſtate of 
things will admit of. 

U'TTER (A.) the laſt, greateſt, moſt abſo- 
lute part of any thing. 

U'TTER (V.) to ſpeak, ſpread abroad, fell, 
vend, or diſperſe. * Pad 

U"TTERABLE (A.) that may, or can be 
ſpoken. 001-4 

U'TTERANCE (s.) ſpeech, or the way or 
mode of ſpeaking ; alſo the offering or ex- 
poſing any commodity to ſale. 

U"TTER BARRISTERS (S.) the puiſneys, 
or younger council, that are admitted plead- 
ers in a court of law, who ſtand without the 
rail, or bar of the court. 

U'TTEREST or U'TTERMOST (A.) the 
fartheſt or moſt diftant part of any country. 

U”'TTERING (S.) ſpeaking, offering or ex- 
poſing any thing to ſale, 

U'TTERLY (Part.) quite, entire, wholly, 
abſolute, poſitively, * © 

UTTO'XETER (S.) in Staffordſhire, com- 

monly called Utcefter, ſituate upon a fine, 

fruitful, gently rifing ground, at the bottom 
whereof are many fine, rich meadows, that 
feed abundance of cattle ; and tho the build- 
ings of this town are but ordinary, yet the 
market place is very neat and convenient, and 
the market which is weekly on Wedne ſday, 
is the greateſt in all theſe parts, for cattle, 


ſheep; ſwine, butter, cheeſe, corn, and by 
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forts of proviſions ; diſtant from London 104 
computed, and 126 meaſured miles. 
VU'LCAN (S.) among the Poets, called the 
god of ſubterranean fire, and eſteemed the 
preſident over metals, ſaid to be the ſon of 
Fupiter and Funo, but upon his being de- 
tormed, he was kicked out of heaven by 
upiter, by the fall from whence he became 
me; he married Venus, but ſhe having no 
great affe ction for him, kept company with 
Mars, &c. many other ftrange and fabulous 
ſtories are invented of him, - but the truth 
ſeems to be, that he was a prince of Italy, 
who carefully improved the digging and diſ- 
covering of mines, 2nd preparing and refin- 
ing of metals, &e. he is repreſented wearing 
a ſcarlet robe with an anvil, &c. by his fide. 
VU'LGAR (A. ) coarſe, ordinary, mean, un- 
' genteel, &c. . 


VU'LGAR (S.) the mob, rabble, or common, 


ignorant, unlearned people. 
VU'LGATE (S.) the title of the common old 
' Latin tranſlation of the Bible, ſaid to be 
done from the Hebrew about the latter end of 
the fourth century, and the beginning of the 
fifth, which the council of Trent authorizes 
as the only true verſion, and the popes Sixtus 
V. and Clement VIII. took much pains to 
have publiſhed correct; the firſt was publiſhed 
in 1590, but upon examination it was found 
imperſect, and therefore in 1592, another 
edition was publiſhed, which is looked upon 
as the model of all that have been printed 
fince ; and it is this ed tion that the church 
of Rome holds authentick, and agreeable to 
the determination of the council of Trent, 
tho' the moſt ſkilful and learned divines of 
that church acknowledge there are ſeveral 
faults till remaining, but ſay that the cor- 
rectors had good reaſons not to amend them 
at that time. 
VU'LNER ABLE (A.) capable of being pierced 
or wounded, ** + | 
VU'LNERARY (S.) a medicine proper for, 
or good againſt the danger of a wound. 
VU'LPINARY or VU”LPINE (A.) cunning, 
ſubtle, crafty, in a fox-like manner, &c. 
VU'LTURE (S.) a large bird of prey, de- 
clared unclean in Moſes's catalogue; they are 
ſaid to feed upon human fleſh, for which rea- 
ſon the ancients eſteemed them birds of ill 
omen, except the Romans, who had the con- 
trary opinion of them. 
VU'LTURINE (A.) rapacious, cruel, &c, of 
the nature, or like to a vulture. 
U'VULA (S.) the cover vf the wind-pipe ; it 
' hangs betwixt the twoglandules, called amyg- 
dale, above the chink of the larynx, and is 
a proceſs from a ſubſtance ſeemingly glandu- 
lous, ſpongy, and red, of an oblong, roundiſh 
figure, in the upper part thicker, and ending 
obtuſely in an acute; its uſe is ro attemperate 
the air, and to prevent the drink falling upon 
the noſtrils; ſometimes it ſticks out too lar, 
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which cannot return by the lymphatick veſ- 
ſels, which occafions that diſorder vulgarly 
called the falling down of the palate. | 
U"XBRIDGE (S.) in Middleſex, a large, plea- 
ſant market - ton, on the great road to Oæ - 
ford, well inhabited, and full of inns, and 
particularly famous for a great number of 
gentlemens, &c. houſes, and fine ſeats, in and 
near it ; the market is weekly well ſupplied 
on Thurſday; it is govern'd by two bailiffs, 
two conftables, and fonr tything-men, called 


herdboroughs ; diſtant from London 15 com- 


puted, and 18 meaſured miles. 
UXO'RIOUS (A.) very wifiſh ; alſo fond of, 


toying, playing, or wantoning with a wife, 


UYE or VIE (V.) to ſtrise, contend with, 


ro endeayour to outdo or excel another in 


| art, &c. a 


| W. 


F the 21ſt letter in our alphabet, and one of 
thoſe called a conſonant, not uſed or cnuwn 
among the ancients, or among many of the 
moderns, except the Germans and their imi- 
tators, as the Engliſh, &a among us, it 
loſes its ſound when wrote before an-, as 
wrong, wright, Sc. and after ano, as 


cow, - &c, 

WA'BBLE (V.) to go round irregularly, like a 
top almoſt down, or ſpent in ſpinning z to 
move or wriggle diſorderly like a kite that 
flies unſteadily, &c. 

WAD(S.) a handful of hay, hemp, firaw, &c, 
that is rammed upon the top of gun-powder 
in a piece of ordnance. 

WA'DDING (S.) a thin, coarſe, woollen ma- 
nufacture, made to line mens morning gowns, 
the plates of their coats, &c. 

WA'DDLE (V.) to walk or go fideling like a 
duck; 

WA'DDLES (S.) the teſticles of a cock. 


_—_ pond, or other water that is but ſhal- 

ow. 

WA'FER (S.) a thin cake or paſte dried, uſed 
to ſeal letters with, &c. alſo to eat; and a- 
mong the Roman Catholicks, it is a cake ſeal- 
ed or ftamped with a lamb, and which is 
conſecrated and given in the ſacrament to the 
laity, both as bread and wine. 

WAFT (S.) in the Sea Language, fignifies a 

guardianſhip, convoy, Ac. alſo any thing for 

a ſignal to have the boat come on board; alſo 

a fignal of diſtreſs known by hanging ſome+ 

thing on the main ſtay. 

WAFT (V.) to row, direct, or ſail a boat, 

ſhip, &c. croſs a river, ſea, &c. 

WAG (V.) to move, ftir, ſhake, &c. 

WAG (S.) an arch, merry, unlucky fellow, a 

droli, &c. 

WAGE (V.) to lay a bet or wager about any 

tuning 


by reaſon of the humours that fall upon it, f 


WADE (V.) to paſs, walk, or go through a 


WAI 


thing; alſo one king or nation to begin or 

enter upon, or declare war againſt another; 

and in Law, it is giving ſecurity for the per- 
. formance of any thing. 

WA'GER (S.) a ſum of money depoſited, or 
a contract made about the doing, or not do- 
ing any thing ; and in Law, is the offering 
to take an oath that the proſecuted perſon is 
not indebted the ſum for which he is ſued. 

WA'GES (s.) the ſalary, premium, reward, 

_ hire, &c. t 
receive for his labour, ſervice, &c. 

WA'GGERY or WA'GGISHNESS (S.)drol- 
kry, ſporting, mirth, frolick ſomeneſs, &c. 

WA'GGING (s.) ſtirring, moving, ſhaking, 
&c. as a dog does his tail, &c, 

WA'GGISH (A.) ſportive, unlucky, wanton, 
frolick ſome, humourous, merry, &c. 

WA'GGLE (V.) to joęgle or move backwards 
and forwards when it ought to be firm and 
tight, like a nail that is looſe, &c. 

WA'GGON (S.) a large cart with four wheels, 
to convey goods, merchandize, perſons, &c. 
from place to place, eſpecially long journeys. 

WA'GGONAGE (S.) the hire, premium, or 
reward paid for the uſe of a waggon. 

WA'GGONER (S.) the perſon that drives or 
directs a waggon, &c. and among the Aftro- 
nomers, it is a northern conſtellation, called 
alſo Charles's wain. 

WA'GTAIL (S.) the name of a bird remark- 
able for the frequent motion of its tail; alſo 
the character of a looſe woman. ' 


Wal (s.) a thing loſt, which in time paſt, | 


was judged to belong to the finder by the law 
of nature, but now by the law of nations to 
the prince, or lord of the fee; but if the 
owner ſhall claim it within a year and a day, 


it ſhall be reſtored to him again; but waif 


moſt properly is whea a thief having ſtolen 
goods, and being purſued, leaves the goods be- 
hind him to further his eſcape ; alſo cattle 
that are loſt or ſtrayed from their proper 
feeding places, 

WALYFARING or WAY'FARING (S.) 
Jjourneying , travelling, going from place to 
place. 

WAIL(V.)to bemoan, lament, ſorrow for, &c. 

WAIN (S.) a cart or waggon, eſpecially ſuch 
as are drawn by oxen. 

WALINFLEET (S.) in Lincolnſpire, a well- 
compacted town, in the fenny parts, near the 
ſea, famous for its fine ſree- ſchool; its mar- 
ket is weekly on Saturday; diſtant, from 
London 102 computed, and 124 meaſured 
miles. &* 4 

WALINSCOT or WAI'NSCOTTING (S.) 
ſometimes means the timber or planks uſed 
to line rooms with; and ſometimes the walls 
of a room ſo lined, 


WATXSCOT CV.) to line the walls or parti- |. 


tions of rooms with boards framed, and 
handſome]y put together. 

WAIT (v.) to ſtay, tarry for, or attend upon 
any perſon or thing, 


at any one does, or contracts to 


WAL 
WAT'TER (CS.) a ſervant or perſon that zt- 


tends upon another; alſo the name given to 
a board or ſilver plate uſed to put glaſſes on, 
and bring the wine, beer, &c. to perſons at 
dinner, &c. 


WAITES (S.) in corporate totuns, are a fot 


of muſicians that attend upon the mayor, 
&c, at public proceſſions, feaſts, &c. 


WAIVE (S.) a woman that is left out, or for- 


ſaken by the law, for contemptuouſly re- 
fuſing to appear when ſued in law; but ſhe is 
not called an out-law, becauſe women are 
not ſworn in kets to the king. 


WALWARD (A. ) peeviſh, croſs, froward, 
ys 


morole, &c. 


WAKE (V.) to watch or forbear from ſleep, 


to rouſe, excite, or awake. 


WAK ECS. at Sea, is the ſmooth water which 


the ſhip doth make aſtern her ſhe wing the 
path of the ſhip, from whence the ſcilful 
ſailor is able to make a judgment of what 
quantity of way the ſhip makes, &c. alſo a 
country feaſt uſually obſerved the Sunday 
next after the ſaint's day to whom the pariſh. 
church was dedicated. 


WA'K EFIELD (s.) in the #f- Riding of 


Yorkſhire, is a large, handſome, well- built, 
— full of the cloathing - trade and 
people; the river Calder runs through it, and 
by its being navigable occaſions the trade to be 
a great deal more eafily carried on than other- 
wiſe it could be; ſo it is commonly reported 
there are more people in this town than in 
York city; the church is exceeding beautiful, 
and has the higheſt ſpire of any church in 
theſe parts; it has alſo a magnificent bridge 
over the river, upon which is built a fine 
chapel by Edward IV. in memory of the 
fatal battle that was fought here, in which 
his father was ſlain upon the ſpot ; there are 
two markets weekly, viz, on Thurſday for 
all ſorts of proviſions, and Friday for woollen 


. cloths, which are made in and near this 


town in great abundance ; diſtant from Lor- 
don 133 computed, and 172 meaſured miles. 


WA'KEFUL (CA.) ſoon rouzed from ſleep, not 


inclined to much fleep or drowſineſs. 


WALDEN (S.) in Efex, commonly called 


Saffron-W alden, from the great quantity of 
ſaftron that has grown there within the three 
laſt centuries, it not being known in England 
till Edward IIId's time, and now is ſaid to 
exceed all that grows in any other part of 
the world; it was incorporated by king Ed- 


| evard VI. and is governed by a mayor and 
24 aldermen, out of whom is yearly choſen 


a treaſurer, who is the head officer for that 
year, and two chamberlains, for bis aſſiſt- 
ants, &c. the market is weekly on Satur- 
day, which is a very plentiful one; diſtant 
from London 35 computed, and 42 meaſured 


miles. 


WALES (S.) once a famous and difſtin& king · 


dom, but now only a principality belonging 
to England, bounded on all fides by the fea, 
except 


»”x r r 
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ekcept on the eaſt, where it joins to England ; 
formerly it extended eaſtward as far as the 
Severn, till Offa the Great drove the Welſh 
out of the plain countries beyond that river, 
and ſhut them up in the mountains by a great 
dike, called Offa's Dike, which parted Eng- 
land from Wales, Harold enacted, that if 
any M elſbman was found with a weapon in 
his hand. on this fide the ſaid dike, he ſhould 
ba ve his fight-hand cut off; this ditch reach- 
ed abdut 100 miles, viz, from where the 
IWye falls into the Severn to Cheſter, the re- 
mains whereof are viſible at this day; the in- 
habitantsare generally eſteemed men of honeſt 
principles, but very cholerick ; always trou- 
ble ſome to the Eng/iÞ till Henry VIIch's 
time, who being born in this kingdom, they 
ſubmitted to as their natural king, whoſe ſon 
Henry VIII. by act of parliament made them 


one nation with the Eng/iſh, ſubject to the 
fame laws, capable of the ſame preferments, 


and privileged with the ſame immunities ; he 
alſo ery wn a court at Ludlow, for the eaſe 
of his Welþþ ſubjects, which is kept after the 
ſame manner as the king's courts of Weſtmin 
fter, and have ever fince continued as good 
ſubjects, and hearty defenders of the laws, 
liberties, and religion of their country, as the 
beſt of their fellow ſubjects ; their language 
is the old Britiſh, and notwithſtanding their 
long mixture and communication with the 
Engliſþ, it remains the leaſt mixed with fo- 
reign words of any language in Europe ; it 
was formerly divided into North Wales * 
moſt barren, Powtis Land more fertile, 
South Wales the moſt plentiful, each having 
a prince of its on; but now it is divided 
only into North and South Wales, containing 
12 counties, which are about 120 miles from 
north to ſouth, and about $o from eaſt to 
weſt ; it is divided into four circuits for the 
adminĩſtration of civil juſtice, and four bi- 
ſhopricks for church government, under the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, containing 1016 
pariſhes, four cities, 55 market-towns, and 
41 caſtles of the old erection. 

WALES (S.) in a Ship, are thoſe ribs or bends 
of planks that lie ſome beyond others, for the 
men to clamber up the fides, by putting their 
feet thereon, 5 

WALK (V.) to move or go forward upon one's 


feet. 

WALK (S.) a ſpace of ground that a perfon 
goes at one time; alſo a path made commo- 
dious in a garden on purpoſe to walk on. 

WALL (S.) a partition or incloſure for a houſe, 
field, &c. built or made of earth, ſtone, or 
bricks, 

WALL (V.) to build a wall, or incloſe a place 
with earth, tone, or bricks. 

WA'LLET (S.) a travelling - bag with two par- 
titions, to render the burden equal on both 
ſides the horſe, &c. 

WA'LL-EYE (S.) an eye that has a deſect in 


the cryſtalline homour, whereby the fight i 
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much obſtruQted, and ſometimes wholly ſpoil- 
ed; it isalſo called the pin and web, ora film 
or ſkin that grows over the fight of the eye. 
WA'LLING (S.) a wall or wall-work made 
of earth, bricks, ſtone, &c. 
WA'LLINGFORD (S.) in Berkfvire, a very 
ancient town, and formerly much noted; it 
was utterly deſtroyed by the Danes in 1006, 
but was ſoon after rebuilt, and was eſteemed 
a borough in E devard theConfeſſor's time, and 
by ſome called a city, containing 276 houſes ; 
it had a fine, ſtrong caſtle, which is now ut- 
terly demoliſhed, and though not ſo magnifi- 
cent as formerly, yet it is at preſent a large, 
handſome town, that has in it two principa! 
ſtreets, in the chief of which is built a 
handſome town-hall and a mar ; 
where the aſſizes are ſometimes held, the 
quarter-ſeffions for the borough, which is a 
diſtin juriſdiction; it had four churches,two 
of which were entirely demoliſhed in the 
grand rebellion, and a third much damaged, 
ſo that they uſe but one conſtantly; the rents 
and profits of the market and fairs are ſaid to 
be now veſted in the corporation, which con- 
fiſts of a mayor, fix aldermen, &c. the re- 
turn for borgeſſes of this ancient borough, 
which ſends two to porliament ; is veſted in 
the mayor, burgeſſes, and commanalty ; there 
are weekly two confiderable markets here, 
Viz. on Tueſday and Friday; diſtant from 
London 38 computed, and 46 meaſured miles. 
WA'LLOONS (S.) the inhabitants of the Spa- 
niſb low countries, commonly called Flans 
ders, Sc. 
WA'LLOP (S.) a roll of fat, or fleſh. 
WA'LLOW (V.) to roll or tumble in the dirt, 
mire, &c. to live in riotouſneis, c. 
WA'LNUT (S.) a large fort of nut, the fruit 
wheredf is very pleaſant to eat, and the wood 
of the tree eſteemed the fineſt in the world 
for making beautiful cabinets, book-caſes, 
cheſts of drawers, &c. 
WA'LSALL or WA'LSHALL (S.) in Staf- 
fordſbire, is a good and pleaſant corporate- 
town, fituate upon the top of an hill, go- 
verned by a mayor, &c. in and near this 
town, are ſeveral iron mines, which produce 
good iron, which in the town is wrought into 
ſpurs, bridle-bits, ſtirrups, buckles, &c. in 
which a conſiderable trade is carried on; the 
market is weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant from 
London qa computed, and 113 meaſured miles, 
WA'LSHAM-NORTH or SWA'LSHAM 
(S.) in Norfolk, has a good market weekly 
on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 100 com- 
puted, and 121 meaſured miles. 
WA'LSINGHAM (S.) in Norfoh, a pretty 
good town, whoſe market is weekly on Fri- 
day ; diſtant from London 92 computed, and 
116 meaſured miles; the ſoil about this town 
is noted for its yielding good ſaffron, 
WA'LTHAM (S.) in Ex, commonly called 
Waltham- Abbey, on the river Ley, has a 
ſmall marker weekly on Tueſday; * 
rom 


| 2 
from London 12 computed, and 13 meaſured 
miles. 

WALTHAM ON THE WOULD (S.) in 
Leiceſterſhire, a mean town, whoſe marker is 
weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 

. 76 computed, and 91 meaſured miles. 

WA'MBLING (S.) rumbling, or moving up 

and down irregularly. .. 

WAN (A.) pale, faint, feeble, &c. , , - 

WAND (s.) a thin ſtick, or long ſwitch or 


: twig. : 24. ! ö . 
WA'NDED (A.) chairs, &c,  wickered or 


5 twigged. ; i 4 1 . 

WA NDER (V.) to ſtraggle or go about from 
ce to place, without having any ſettled 
ſine ſs or habitation. 


W (S.) the decreaſe or waſting of any 
_— ſhe is paſt her 
-, ſecond quarter, or the full. | 
WA'NGATES (S.) the, name of a famous 
channel or ſtreight, between the country of 
this name, and the firm land of Muſcovia, 
the current of whoſe water lies from eaſt. to 
weſt, which joins. the ſeas of Muſcowy and 
_ Tarcary, it was firſt diſcovered in 1594, by 
the Hollanders;, alſo the name of the paila- 
from one drift in a mine to another. 


WA'NG-TEETH (s.) the great or jaw 


teeth. | 
WA'NNESS (S.) paleneſs, faintneſs, weak- 
neſs, &c. ner 
ANT (S.) neceſſity, poverty, deficiency, 
lack, &c. ä 1 
WANTAGE (S.) in Berkſpire, an antient 
and pretty neat country - town, noted for be- 
ing the birth-place of the famous king Al. 
fred, who ſeveral times defeated the Danes; 
the market is weekly on Saturday; diſtant 
from London 50 computed, and 59 meaſured 
miles. F 8 ö N 
WANTING (A.) neceſſitous, poor, deficient, 
ligent, careleſs, Exe. 
WANTON (A.) gay, airy, friſky, laſci- 
- vious, &Cc, F | 
WA'PENTAKE (S.) a diviſion or part of a 
county in ſome places called a hundred 3. it 
was antiently the cuſtom, that when any 
one took upon him the government of the 
_ Hundred, the free ſuitors met him with 
lances, and he deſcending from his horſe, all 
came up to him, and he holding his lance 
upright, all the reſt in fign of obedience 
touched it with theirs, _ 
WAR (S.) the contending or fighting of two 
nations, kingdoms, or people, & t. | 
A'RBLE (V.) to ſing in a mgledions, or- 


namental, trilling manner, like a canary- 


bud, &c; 44 Y 
WARD (S.) ſometimes means a minor, who 
formerly had both his perſon and eſtate in 
the king's cuſtody till he was 21 years of 
age, and now is uſually under guardians of 
the lather's appointment, &c. ſometimes it 
means. the act or duty of watching the 
publick ways z and ſometimes a diviſion or | 


WAR | 
portion of a city, hoſpital, &c. that hes 
2 magiſtrates and officers belonging 

t. j 


WARD (v.) to keep guard or watch, to look 


after and take,care of a place or perſon ; alſo 
to parry or put off or aſide a paſs or thruſt of 
a ſword, &c. | 


WA'RDEN (S.) an officer who is the head or 


governor of a college, priſon, office, &c, 


WARDEN PEA'R (S.) a particylar ſort of 


fruit that while rew is very indifferent eat- 
ing, but When baked very agreeably taſted, 


WA'RDENSHIP (S.) the duty, office, pow« 


er, or authority of a warden. 


WA'RDER (S.) a beadle or ſtaff-man who 


keeps guard or watch in the day- time; alſo 
the name of certain officers at the tower of 
London, whole duty it is to wait at the gate, 
and to take an account of all perſons that 
come into it, and alſo to attend ftate priſoners, 


WA'RDING.. (S.) che keeping, defending, 


guarding, or preſerving .of or againſt any 
thing that threatens with danger, &c. 


WA RDMOTE (s.) a meeting of the ſeveral 


officers, &c. at a court, for the managing and 
regulating the aftairs of the ward, or divi- 
fon they belong to. 7 

WA'RDROBE (S.) a publick place or apart - 
ment for the king's cloaths, veſtments, &c, 
alſo any place for the ſame purpoſe belonging 

to private perſons. bag | 

WA'RD-STAFE.(S.) the antient name fer 
aconitable's or watchman's ſtaff. 

— (S.) in Hertfordſire, at preſent is 

tuated in a valley, on the eaſt ſide of the 
river Ley or Lea, and conſiſts of one large 
ſtreet about a mile long, and ſeveral back 
ſtreets or lanes which are alſo fall of houſes, 
and famous for good igns, and particularly 
one that has a great bed 12 feet ſquare; 
here is the river from whence the new-river 
company have brought their water, to ſerve 
the greateſt part of the houſes in and about 
Lenden; here.is a good market weekly on 

* Tueſday ; diſtant from London 20 computed, 
and 21 meaſured miles. 

WARE (S.) any ſort of goods or commodities 
fit for merchandize; alſo a ſtoppage or dam 
in a river; alſo the name of a town, or ſur- 
name of a family. 

WA'REHAM (S.) in Derſetſbire, is eſteemed 
the antienteſt borough, and was reckoned the 
largeſt town in the whole ſhire, having had 
17 churches in it, though there are now but 

* three, and they all ſupply'd by one miniſter; 
it conſiſts now only of two ſtreets crofling 
one another, and they but meanly built, 
though antiently it had a wall and ditch, 
and a ſtrong caſtle, but the wall and caſile 
are now demoliſhed; it was formerly a noted 
ſea-port, which occaſioned it to be well- 
peopled, but the river growirg innavigable, 
by being choak d up with ſand, the trace 
decayed, and the town grew poor and th nly 
inhabited, though it is Aill governed by # 

. ma) ory 
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mayor, fix capital burgeſſes, 12 common - 
council men and their aſſiſtants; the mayor, 
recorder, and preceding mayor, are juſtices of 
the peace ; they ſend two members to parlia- 
ment, who are choſe by all the inhabitants 
that pay ſcot and lot; diſtant from London 
go computed, and 106 meaſured miles. 

WA'RFARE (S.) the ſtate or condition of any 
military expedition, a being at war, 

WA'RINESS (S,) prudential care, caution, 
or neceſſary obſer vation. 

WA'RLIKE (A.) after the manner of thoſe 


that are at war, bold, ſtout, couragious, &c:| 


WARM (V.) to take away the cold that is in 
or about any thing, to heat ; alſo to chafe or 
make angry, &c. 

WARM (A.) of a temperate degree of heat; 
alſo eager, reſolute, paſſionate, &c. 

WA'RMISTER (S.) in Wiltfsire, commonly 
called Warminſter, is a very antient town, 
that enjoyed great privileges; it is now noted 
for the vaſt quantities of corn that are week - 
ly brought to its market on Saturday; diſtant 
from London 80 computed, and 100 meaſured 
miles, 

WARMTH (S.) a moderate degree of heat ; 
alſo paſſion, eagerneſs, &c. 

WARN (V.) to give a perſon notice, to tell 
before-hand , to adviſe of danger, &c. al ſo 
to cite or ſummons a perſon into a law- 
court, &c. 

WARP (V.) to bend, caſt, or make crooked ; 
alſo to draw out into a great length, as the 
warp of a weaver's piece of work, &c. and 
in the Sea Language, it is to have an anchor 
faſtened to a great rope to draw a ſhip over a 
bar in ſhallow water, &c. 

WA'RRANT or WA'RRANTIZE (V.) to 
give ſecurity for the performance of a. law- 
contract, to aſſure a perſon of the truth or 
lincerity of any thing, &c. 

WA'RRANT (S.) a written order by which a 
perſon acts authoritatively in affairs that he 
could not without it, | 

WA'RRANTABLE (A.) lawful, that may 
be defended or juſtified. 

WARRANTY (S.) a deed of ſecurity for the 
performance of any contract, &c. | 

WA'RREN (S.) ſometimes means a place for 
pteſerving and ſtoring fiſh in the midſt of a 
river; and ſometimes a place privileged for 
the keeping of conies, hares, partridge, phea- 
ſants, &c, 

WA'RRENER (S.) one who keeps or looks 
after a warren. 

WARRINGTON (s.) in Lancaſhire, on the 
river Merſey, over which is a fine ſtone 
bridge, is an old, large, populous town, and 
full of good country tradeſmen ; the linen 
manufacture, called huck-a- back, is carried 

on here; it is alſo noted for excellent malt; 
the market is weekly on Wedneſday ; diſtant 


from Londen 136 computed, and 182 mea- 
fured miles, 


WA RRIOR or WA'RRIER (s.) a ſoldier 


WAS 


that is kilfvl in war, and ready and willing 

to fight, &c.. A 

WART (S.) an hard excreſtence that ariſes in 
the ſkin or fleſh. | 

WA'RWICK ($.) in Warwickſbire, is the 

county-town, and has been a very ancient 

corporation, that ſends two bus geſſes to par- 
liament ; by the laſt charter granted them; 
they are called a bailiff and 12 principal bur- 
geſſes, &c, though in common they are called 

the mayor, aldermen, &c. it is built on a 

ſeep rock, at the bottom whereof runs the 

Avon, over which is built a ſtrong, hand- 

ſome, ſtone-bridge z it is a pretty large town, 

conſiſting of ſeveral ſpacious ſtreets, well 
built, and inhabited, has two fine pariſh- 
churches, a handſome free-ſchool, and well- 
endowed hoſpital for decayed gentlemen z the 
market-houſe is a grand, tone building, ſup- 

ported by ſeveral pillars or columns, w 

the aſſizes and general ſeſſions for the county 

are held ; the market is very large, weekly, 

on Saturday; diſtant from London 67 com- 
puted, and 84 meaſured miles. | 

WARWICKSHIRE (S.) is an inland county, 
bounded on the eaſt by Northampſhire and 
Leiceſterſhire, on the ſouth with Oxfordſhire 
and Glouceſterſhire, on the weſt with Worceſ= 
terſhire, and on the north with Staffordſrireg 
and is in the dioceſſes of Worceſter, and 
Litchfield and Coventry, about 35 miles from 
north to ſouth, 26 from eaſt to weſt, and 
125 in circumfernce ; it is divided into two 
parts by the river Avon, which runs through 
it, called Feldon and Woodland ; it contains 
five hundreds, in which are 17 market · towns, 
158 pariſhes, 22,000 houſes, and about 
155,000 inhabitants; it ſends eight mem- 
bers to parliament ; the air is pure, and the 
ſoil rich, yielding all things neceſſary to ſup- 
ply the wants of nature, as well in clothing 
as in food. 

WAR (A.) cautions, cunhting, ctafty, that 
thinks of, and looks into a matter or thing 
long before he acts or concludes what to do. 

WASH (S.) ſometimes means the act of clean- 
ing or waſhing of linen-; ſometimes a pond 
or ſhallow water that paſſengers are obliged to 
ride through z and ſometimes food for hogs, 
&c, | 

WASH (V.) to cleanſe or purify linen, &c. 
from the dirt or filth that is, or may be in 
or about it, | ; 

WA'SHING (S.) among the Ref ners, is the 
ſeparating the pure metal or ore from the ſoit 
or dirt that is among it, &c. and in Painting. 
it is ſhading the ptominent parts, &c. in 
or with one or more colours, &c. 

WASP (S.) a large fort of ſtinging fly; alſo a 

cant name for a peeviſh perſon. Gu edt 

WA'SPISH (A.) freiful, peeviſh, humout- 
ſome, &c. 

WA'SSEL (S.) an ancient cuſtom of poor wo- 
mens going about and ſinging a merry ſong, 
and wiſhing health and proſperity to their 

33 neighbours, 


' 
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: 
| 


W AT 


neighbours; with a diſh or bowl in their? 


hands to receive alms or charity at Chriſtmas 
time 

WA'SSELERS (S.) women, boys, &c. that 
go about at Chriſtmas time finging what are 
called carols; and begging charity from houſe 
to houſe. 

WASTE (s.) the middle part of a human bo- 
dy ; alſo wilful ſpoi ling or (quandering away 
of money; time, or goods; alſo thole lands 
that are common, and not the property ot 
any particular pet ſun 3 in a Sbip, it is the 
part between the main- maſt and fore - maſt. 

WASTE (V.) to make havock, or ſpoil any 
thing, to ſquander away a perſon's eſtate, &c. 

WA'STEFUL (A.) extravagant, careleſs, 
ſquandering away more than is neceſſary. 

WATCH (V.) to look after diligently, to 
mind what another is doing, to wait tor a 
fit opportunity of doing ſomething. 

WATCH({S.) a guard or perſon appointed to 
look after a perſon, place, or thing; alſo a 
machine commonly worn in the pocket, &c. 
to ſhew the hour of the day or night by a 
hand of index, and without ſtriking, ſuch as 
ſtrike being called clocks, &c. alſo the ſpace 


of time tha: a ſoldier or ſeaman is upon 


guard, &c. 


WA'TCHET (S.) in Somerſetſbire, is an an- 


cient ſea - port town, whoſe harbour is pretty 
good, and us d by colliers; the market is 
weekly on Saturday; diſtant from London 
126 computed, and 153 meaſured miles. 

WA'TCHFUL (A.) careful, diligent, mind- 
ful, &c. aiſo wakeful, &c. 


WA'TER (S.) in the common Philoſophy, is one 


of the four elements, or components of which 
all bodies are made up, and vulgarly is that 
which is the produce of rxivers, ſeas, ſprings, 
&c. alſo a deity worſhipped by the ancient 
heathens under various names; it is allo the 
name given to the curious luſtre of diamonds ; 
and alſo to the preſſing together of any fort 
of filk that has a large cord or wail, whereby 

it looks like the waving of water. k 
WATER (V.) to ſprinkle or moiſten the 
earth with water or rain, &c, to ſoak ſalt- 
fiſh or meat in water, Cc. alſo to ſet a pe- 
culiar fort of rich luſtre upon mohairs, LY 
bies, &c. by running them through large 


iron rolls, &c. 


, WA'TERAGE (S.) the hire or money paid 


for perſons going by water in a boat, &c. 

WA'TERED (A.) ſprinkled with, ſoaked in, 
or lightly overflowed by water. 

WA'TERFORD, (S.) a large, rich and po- 
pulous city of Ireland, in the province of 
Munſter, and metropolis of the county of Mu- 
ferford, a biſhoprick united to Liſmore. It 
ſtands on the river Sbure (where is an excel- 
lent haven) not far off ſea, 68 miles 8 8 W 
of Dublin. 


WA'TERISH (A.) that is of the nature, or | 


like to water. 


WATER MEASURE (s.) a buſhel, &c, N 


þ 


WAY 
meaſuring dry goods brought up by water, :, 
coals, oyſters, &c. which exceeds the land or 
Winebefter by about three gallons, 
WATER POISE (S.) an inſtrument to try 

the ſtrength of ſeveral liquors ia which it 1; 


put. ; 

WATE'RY (A.) overflowed with, or full of 
water; alſo that taftes very much like water, 

WA'TFORD (S.) a ſmall town in Hertforg- 
ſpire, that has a good market weekly on 
Tueſday ; diftant from Lenden 15 computes, 
and 17 meaſured miles. 

WA'TLINGTON (S.) in Oxfordfoire, a ſmall 
town with a mean market weekly on Satur- 
day; diſtant from London 37 computed, and 
43 meaſured miles. 

WA TTLES (S.) hurdles made of ſplit wil- 
lows, &c. to make ſheep-folds, &c. alſo the 
gills of a common cock, or the red fleth that 
hangs under the neck of a turkey · coc k. 

WA”TTON (S.) in Nerfolk, is a long town, 
with ſeveral goodinns, ſituated on a good road, 
being a great thorough-fare from Lynn, Dow. 
bam, Cc. in the wood-lands ; the market 
was formerly on Friday, but at preſent is 
weekly on Wedneſday ; diſtant from Lond:n 
74 computed, and 90 meaſured miles. 

WAVE (S.) a woman that is lett out or for- 

ſaken by the law, for contemptuouſly refuſing 

co appear when ſued in law; but ſhe is not 
called an out-law, becauſe women are not 
| | from in leets to the king; alſo a rifing cf 
| water by the flow thereof, occaſioned ſome- 

times by the wind, &c. 

WAVE (V.) to flow backwards or forward 

' like water; alſo to move backwards and for- 
wards by the wind, &c. alio to give a fignal 
by the moving of the hand, a flag, &c. alſo 
to leave off or decline a thing. 

WA'VERING (A.) unfixed, unſteady, not 
fully reſolved or determined. 

WAU'MISH or WA'LMISH (A.) that has 
a ſick ly ſtomach, that loaths proper food. 
WA'VY (A.) full of waves, like a tempeſtu- 
ous ſea, rifing and falling, &c. like waves. 
WAWL (V.) to cry out like cats at their mid- 

night revels. 


t 

WAX (S.) the matter whereof bees compoſe 
the honey - combs, and which by proper pur- 
gation and alteration by divers mixtures is ex- 
ceedingly uſeful in many particular branches 
of art, Ke. 

WAY (S.) the road, path, or paſſage from one 
place to another; alſo the mode or manner 
of doing or performing any thing. 

WAY'FARING (A.) travelling, or going from 
place to place. 

WAY”-LAY (V.) to watch for, or lie in wait 
or ambuſh, to catch or deftroy a ſingle perſon, 
or army, &c, that paſſed along any road or 
way. 

WAY”"-LAYER (S.) an enemy, thief, or rob- 
ber, that hides himſelf by the road-fide. 

WAY"WARD (A.) obſtinate, forward, pee · 


v &c. 
* ; WAY" 


WEA 

WAY'-WISER (S.) a machine contrived to 
move an index every ſtep a perſon takes, in 
order to ſhew him how far be has travelled 
or walked in a day, &c. alſo fixed in a charior 
to the wheels, ſo that by look ing on the in- 
dex, the rider may xnow how far he has tra- 
velled, &c. 

WAY WOOD (S )the governor of a principality 
in the Muſcovite dom inions. 

WE (S.) ourſelves, us that are preſent. 

WEAK (A.) faint, feebe, fickly, that has 
not ſtrength or ability to do or perform wha! 
is neceſſary ; alſo ſooliſn, filly, childiſh, &c. 

WEA'KEN (V.) to incapacitate, to rende: 
unable or unfit ; alſo to make fick, faint, 
feeble, &c. 

WEA'KLING (S.) a fickly, puny child, one 
that has not ſtiength enough to go about 
briſkly. 

WEA'KNESS (S+) feebleneſs, fickneſs, infir- 
mity ; alſo want of judgmeat or ſkill, &c. 
WEAL (S.) benefit, advantage, profit. | 
WEALTH (S.) ll forts of riches, whether 

monev, theep, horſes, merchand'ze, land, &c. 

WEA'LTHY (A.) poſſeſſed of much money, 
gods, lands, &c. 

WEAMN (V.) to take a young child from his 
nurſe's breaſt ; alſo to wear off one's defire 
or affection towards any particular matter. 

WEA'PON (S.) any fort of inftrument uſed 
in fizhting offenſively or defenſively. 

WEA'PONLESS (A.) defenceleſs, or that has 
no weapon. | 

WEA'PON SALVE (S.) a medicine or oint- 
ment much boaſted by ſome that it would 
cure a wound at a diſtance, by only anointing 
the inftrument with which it was done. 

WEAR (V.) tocairy about one, or be cloath- 
ed with; alſo to decay or waſte. 

WEA'RIED (A.) tired, fatigued, or over - 
come with labour, &c. | 

WEA'RING (S.) decaying, waſting, grow- 
ing worſe ; allo bearing or carrying any thing 
about with one, | | 

WEA'RISOME (A.) fatiguing, tireſome. 

WEA'SAND (S.) the gullet or wind-pipe. 

WEA'THER (S.) the various diſpoſitions and 
alterations of the air, in reſpect to wet or 
dry, windy or calm, &c. alſo the name ot 
a male gelded. : 

WEA'THER (V.) to go throngh, or endure 
all the trouble ang fatigue of a journey, bu- 
fines, or affair. | 

WEA'THER BEATEN (A.) any perſon or 
thing that has been much expoſedto the wea- 
ther, or has thereby loſt its beauty, &c. | 

WEA'THER BOARD (s.) the part or ſide 
of a ſhip that the wind blows on. 

WEA'THER COCK (s.) an inftrument ſet 
on the tops of houſes, churches, &c. to give 
notice what point the wind is in; alfo a per- 
ſon that changes his opinions or party upon 
every little occaſion, ; | 

WEA'THER GAGE (s.) a Sea Term for two 
ſhips that are fighting together, &c, when 


| 


| 


WEA*THER GLASS (S.) an inſtrument that 
foreſh-ws the change of weather, and the 
ſreſh temperature of the air. 

WEA”THER WISE (A.) that is ſkilful or 
foreknowing (he change or continuance of 
the weather, 

WEAVE (V.) to compoſe or make a piece of 
cloth, filk, &c. 

WEB (S.) fometimes means the bed or breeding 
place of a ſpider ; and ſ metimes the whole 
quantity of manuf. are in a loom. 

WE'BLEY or WEO'BLEY (S.) in Hereferd- 
fire, a very ancient borough and corporate 
town, that fends two members toparliament, 
yet for want of trade, and a great fire that 
happen'd a few years ago, it s now but of 
ittle note; its market (which is very mean) 
is weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant f om London 

108 computed, and 130 meaſured miles, 

WE'BSTER (S.) a weaver, or ſpinner. 

WED (V.) to mary or unite two perſons of 
different ſexes together, according to the laws 
and cuſtoms of the p'ace we live in; alſo the 
act ot a man's taking a woman to be his wife . 

WEDDING (S.) a marriage. 

WEDGE (S.) an inftrument of wood or metal 
thin at one end, and thick at the other, to 
ſplit wood with, &c. alſo a bar or ingot ot 
gold, filver, &c. 

WE D. OcK (S.) the contract made at marri- 
age, or the ſtate of married people. 

WE DNESDAV (S.) the fourth day of the 
week, ſo called from a Saxon idol, called 
Moden, ſuppoſed to be Mars, worſhipped on 
this day. 

WEED (S.) a wild herb that grows in gardens 
without culture ; alſo a garment worn by a 
widow, a yeil, &c. and in Mining, it is the 
degenerating of a vein from ore into mercha- 
ſite, &c. 

WEED (V.) to root or pull up the uſeleſs or 
noxious herbs in a garden from among the 
flowers, &c, alſo to take away, or remove 
bad and wicked perſons from among the inno- 
cent; to purge, &c, 

WEEK (s.) the ſpace of ſeven days, ſuppoſed 
to be firſt uſed among the Fews, who ob- 
ſerved the ſabbath every ſeventh day; they 
had three ſorts of wweeks, the firſt the com- 
mon one of ſeven days, the ſecond of years, 
which was ſeven years, the third of ſeven 
times ſeven years, at the end of which was 
the jubilee, 

WEEK or WICK (S.) the cotton, ruſh, &c, 

| that is put into the middle of a candle. 

WEE PING (S.) crying, ſkedding tears, upon 
account of ſome injury really or imaginarily 
undergone. | 

WEE'SEL or WEA'SEL (S.) a creature that 

preys upon mice, Jong-backed and ſhort- 

ed 


WEE'VIL (S.) a worm or creature that breeds 
in malt, &c. and gives it a very diſagreeable 
taſte, : : . 

WEIGH 
582 c 
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A 
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'WEILD (V.) to move or manage a ſword, 


WELDING HEAT (s.) ſuch a particular de- 


WE L. 


WEN 


WEIGH (v.) to poiſe or try how much any|WE'LLINGTON(S.)in Shrophire,has week. 


commodity is in weight; alſo to think, con- 
fider, ponder upon, or examine into any mat - 
ter or thing ; alſo to take up a ſhip's anchor, 
in order to let the ſhip fail along. 

WEIGH (s.) a quantity of cheeſe, wool, &c. 

| amountipg to 256 pounds, or 40 buſhels of 
corn. 

WEFGHING (S.) trying how much any 
thing weighs; alſo conſidering, pondering, 
or thinking of, on, or about any thing. 

WEIGHT (S.] the ponderoſity, or amount of 
the weight of any body; alſo the importance 

or conſcquence of any thing; alſo any heavy 
thing that being faſtened to one end of a lea- 
ver, or other inſtrument, is to be raiſed up. 

WEIGHTY (A.) heavy; alſo of great value, 
moment or concern. 


lance, &c, alſo to rule, govern, or direct, as 
5 — 7 12 importance. 
'LCOME (S.) a complimenting, treating 
wiſhi ar &c. TY | 
WELCOME (V.) to ſalute, to wiſhwell, to 
treatin a handſome and friendly manner. 
WELD or WOULD (s.) a plant uſed by the 
Dyory ues a yellow colour for their ſilky 
5, K. % | 
WELD (V.) to join two pieces of iron toge- 
ps by making them very hot, and beat- 


them with a hammer. - 


gree of heat that juſt fits iron bars, &c. for 
the ſmiths to join ſo together, that they 
will ſtick as faſt in the joined place as in any 
WELFARE (s.) the good, benefit, or advan- 
tageous ſtation of life that a perſon is in, or 
any thing that contributes thereto, as health, 
ſucceſs, proſperity, &c. 9 
WE'LKIN (S.) the ſky or firmament. 
WELL (A.) in health, or good condition, both 
of body and mind. | 
WELL (S.) a pit or place dug for the finding a 
ſpring of water; alſo a deep or hollow place 
dug by, engineers either for the preparing a 
mine to hurt the enemy, or ruin one that 
they have made; and in Building, the hol- 
Jow or void ſpace left for the ftairs, is called 
the well · belle. 3 
WELLADA (Part.) O dear! O fad ! I pity 
you, Ke. EE 24 
WE'LL-BORN (A.) deſcended, or come of a 
good . as a gentleman, knight, noble - 
man, &c. | | 


WE'LL-BRED (A.) inftrufted or educated | 


like a gentleman, &c. * * 
WE'LL-HOLE (S.) in Carpentry, is that hole 
or ſpace left in a building where the ſtairs are 
carried up. 8 4 a 6. . , 
WE'LLINGBOROUGH (S.) in Northamp- 
tonſpire, a large well built and inhabited town, 


beautified with'a fine church and free - ſchool, | 


and has a good market weekly on Wedneſ- 


gay ; diſtant from London 52 computed, and 


ly a large market on Thurſday ; diſtant from 
— 111 computed, and 135 meaſured 


miles. 

WE'LLINGTON (S.) in Somerſetſhire, has 
weekiy a market on Thurſday ; diftant from 
HW 124 computed, and 151 meaſured 
m 
WELLS (S.) in Somerſerſpire, a ſmall, but 
ſweet city, dignified with an epiſcopal ſee, 
very populous, and full of ſtately buildings, 
much nated for the medicinal ſprings that riſe 
in and around it; it ig finely contrived, and 
built of ſtone, ſends two members to par- 
liament, is governed by a mayor, recorder, 7 
aldermen, and 16 gowns-men, and has two 
large markets weekly on Wedneſday and $a. 
turday; it is ſurronnded by the Mendip· Hills 
on the eaſt and north ſides, in which are 
abundance of lead-mines, and from whence 
great quantities of lead are gotten ; difiznt 
from London 96 computed, and 120 mea- 
ſured miles. | 

WELL-SE'T (A.) ftrong, firm, luſty. 

WE'LSHPOOLE (S.) in Montgomeryſpirt, 
North Wales, is a large, well - built, corporate 
town, fituate in a fruitful vale, where the 
manufacture of flannel is vigorouſly carried 
on, governed by bailiffs, &c. has a good mar- 
ket weekly on Monday; diſtant from Lond 

125 computed, and 153 meaſured miles. 

WELT (S.) that flip of leather, or part of 2 
ſhoe that joins and holds the ſole and upper 
leather together. 

WE'LTER (V.) to roll or wallow in any 

© thing, eſpecially ſpoken of a perſon killed or 
ſarely wounded, that rolls or tumbles about 
in his own blood, but is not able to get up, 
or out of it. 

WEM (s.) in Sbrepſpire, a ſmall town, that 
has a great market weekly on Thurſday ; 
diſtant from London 121 computed, and 143 
meaſured miles. 

WEMB (S.) che belly, womb, or guts, &c. 
WEN (S.) an excreſcence that ariſes in ſome 
lesnecks, &, a | 
WENCH (s.) an ordinary girl, or ſervant- 
mais z is a whore, or - plier about the 

ſtreets, &c. ' 

WE'NCHER (S.) a whore-maſter, or one that 
haunts after ſuch ſort of women. | 

WE'NCHING (S.) whoring, following, ct 
hunting after whores, . 

WE NDO VER (S.) in Buckinghamſbrre,con- 

monly called Vendor, an old corporate - toun, 
whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday, a 
though but a very poor place, in a dirty fitt- 
ation, yet it ſends two members to parln. 
ment; diſtant from Londpn 30 computed, i 
39 meaſured miles. 8. 

WENLOCK (S.) in Shropſhire, common 

called Great Venloct, has a market week!) 
on Monday; diftant from Lenden 130 com- 

puted, and 166 meaſured miles 3 it is an 4. 
j cient boxough and incorporated town, — 


Co mand 


— 


WET 


two members to parliament, and is go- 
verned by a bailiff and burgeſſes. 

WEST (S.) one of the four cardinal points of 
the corapaſs, and where the ſun comes to at 
6 of the clock in the evening. 

WE'STBURY (S.) in Wiltſhire, a ſmall bo- 
rough · town, that ſends two members to par- 
liament ; the market is weekly on Friday; 
diſtant from London 80 computed, and 95 
meaſured miles. 

WE'STMINSTER (S.) in Middleſex, is com- 

monly reckoned a part of London, upon ac- 
count of its joining to it, although it is a city 
of diſtin government and privileges by it- 
ſelf; it is ſo called upon account of the weſt- 
ern ſituation of it, in reſpect to St. Paul's 
cathedral in particular, or of London in gene- 
ral, there being, in former days, a monaſtery 
on that now called Great Tower- Hill, named 
Eaft- Minſter, Where the bounds of this city 
eaſtward ends, that of London begins, viz. 
at Temple-Bar ; it is of a large extent, and 
conſiſts of a great number ot moſt magni- 
ficent ſtreets, courts, palaces, and ſquares, 
having in it the refidence of the king, prince, 
foreign ambaſſadors, and moſt of the nob.lity, 
gentry, &c. it ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, and has many markets, that are daily 
ſupplied with great plenty of all manner of 

oviſions. 

WE'STMORLAND (S.) is an inland county, 
no where touching on the ſea, bordering on 
the eaſt on part of Yoriſbire and Durbam, on 
the ſouth on Lancaſpire, on the weſt and 
north on Cumberland ; is 30 miles in length, 
and about 24 in breadth, and 120 in compaſs, 
in general a mooriſh, barren country, though 
ſome parts of it have fruitful valleys ; the air 
is ſharp, and the country very mountanous; 
it is divided into Kendal barony, and Ve- 
morland barony, which are again ſubdivided 
into conſtable wicks and wards, in which are 
8 market-towns, and 26 pariſhes ; it ſends 
but 4 members to parliament. 

WE'STRAM (S.) in Kent, a ſmall town, that 
has a conſiderable market weekly on Wed- 
neſday; diſtant from London 29 computed, 
and 24 meaſured miles. | 

WE'STWARD, WE'STERLY, WE'ST- 
ERN (A.) towards, near, or inclining to- 
wards the weſt part of the world, or of a 
particular place, 

WET (V.) to moiſten, or mingle liquids with 
ſolids, to ſprinkle with, or dip any thing in 


uor. 
WET (A.) moiſt, mixed with, or dipped in 


liquor. | | 
WE'THERBY (S.) in the Ve- Riding of 
ge orkſpire, is a ſmall, but good trading-town, 
tuate on the river M berſe, whoſe market is 
weekly on Thurſday; diſtant from London 
145 computed, and 178 meaſured miles. 
WE”TSHOD (A.) having bad covering to the 
feet, ſo that the water, &c. comes through, 
and makes the feet wet. | 


— 


WHE 

WEXFORD (S.) a good ſea-port town, the 

chief of the county of-Wexford, in the pro- 

vince of Leinſter, has two markets weekly, 

Viz. on Wedneſday and Saturday, ſends two 

members to parliament, and ſtands 61 miles 
S. of Dublin, 

WE (S.) a weight of an uncertain quantity, 
for in Suffolk 2.56 pound of cheeſe or butter is 
a ey; but in Eſſex 136 pound is avey ; and 
ſo in other places, and in other commodities, 
it differs much. 

WEY MOUTH (S.) upon the little river 
Mey, on the one fide of the haven, and Mei- 
comb- Regis, or Kings-Regis, on the other 
ſide, are two boroughs in Dorſetſorre that are 
Joined together by a wooden bridge over the 
Mey, they each ſend till two members to 
parliament, though they are united into one 

tion, and are governed by a mayor, 
&c. Melcomb is the biggeſt town, conſiſting of 
ſeveral ſtreets full of good houſes, a good 
market-place, in which are weekly two 
good markets on Tueſday and Friday, yards 
of wares and commodities, &c. Though 
Weymouth is alſo very populous, clean, well- 
built town, having many ſubſtantial inhabi- 
tants, and together they grow rich, by a 
great ſea-trade that is continually carried on 
here ; diftant from London 104 computed, 
and 152 meaſured miles, 

WHALE (S.) the greateſt of all fiſhes, which 
arefound in many different parts of the world, 
they generally have no teeth, but only beards 
or whiſkers on the throat, about nine inches 
broad, and 15 foot long, which end in fringes 
like bogs briſtles at the end, which at top are 
ſet in the palate, and ranged in order, accord - 
ing to the different magaitudes, and which 
extend or contract the cheeks of the crea- 
ture; the female keeps its young always un- 
der its fins, and never leaves it till it is wean- 
ed; the has no udder, but nipples and teats, 
which contain ſo great an abundance of milk, 
that there has been drawn from them two 
hogſheads at one time. Different ſeas have 
different ſorts of whales 3; thoſe of Japan 
having two great holes over their muzzles, * 
through which they take in and ſquirt out a 
great quantity of water, and thoſe are gene- 
rally larger-fized than the others ; ſome have 
teeth and no beards ; thoſe of Green/and have 
black backs, and white bellies, &c. 

WHARF (S.) a convenient open place by a 
river's ſide, to ſhip off goods. 

WHA'RFAGE (S.) the premium, reward, or 
bire paid for the uſe of a wharf, | 

WHA'RFINGER (S.) a perſon who keeps a 
wharf, for the conveniency of thoſe who 
want to land or ſhip off goods. 

WHAT (Part.) a word that aſks a queſtion. 

WHEAL or WHELE (S.) a ſwelling, puſs, 
or rifing in the ſkin. 

WHEAT (S.) the choiceſt or beſt fort of bread- 


corn, ; 
| WHEA'TEN 


| 
ö 
[ 
' 
| 
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WHE 
WHEA”TEN (A.) ſomething made of wheat, 
WHEE'DLE (V.) to coax, flatter perſuade, 
or draw a perſon cunningly. 
WHEEL (S.) an inftrument for various uſes 
and purpoſes; ſometimes uſed by ſpinners, 
© ſometimes in carriages, ſometimes in mills 


WHI 
neſs, to raiſe and enliven their ſpirits to en. 
ble them to do it with vigour, &c. 

WHE"THER (Part.) which of the two. 
WHE'TTING (S.) an inſtrument or 


ſtone proper to ſet ur ſharpen workmen, 
tools on. 


for engines, for raiſing water, &c. alſo a pu- 
niſhment uſed in France, Cc. for traitors, 
murderers, &c. 

WHEEL (V.) to drive or puſh along by a 
aber !; alſo to move round, or take a cir- 


cuit. 

WHEETL-BARROW (S.) a hand- cart, or in- | 
ftrument with one wheel in the head, uſed 
by gardeners, &c. f 

WHEELER or WHEE'LWRIGHT (S.) an 
artificer that makes wheels. 

WHEEZE (V.) to make a huſky fort of a 
noiſe in the throat, through ſhortneſs of 
breath, &c. 

WHELK (S.) a knub, knot, or ſwelling in 
the ſkin. 

WHELM (V.) to pat or turn the open part of 
a tub, &c. downwards. 

WHELP (V.) to bring forth whelps or young 
ones, as of dogs, foxes, &c. F 

WHELP (S.) a young dog, fox, &c. alſo a 
name for a naughty boy, or mean fellow ; 
and on Shrp-board, the brackets that are ſet 
to the body of the capſtan under the bars 
down to the decks, are called whe/ps. 

WHEN ( Part.) at what time, paſt or to 


come. 

— * (Part.) from what perſon, place, 
or thing. 

WHEN OF'VER (Part.) at any time paſt, 
or to come. 

WHERE C Part.) in what place. 

WHEREA'S (Part.) ſeeing that, &c. 

WHEREBY” Part.) by means whereof, or 
by which any thing is done. 


why. . 
WHE'REIN (Part.) in what part, or puncti- 
lio, &c. 
WHE'REOF Part.) of, or from what, or 
whom 


WHERESOE'VER Part.) in any place any 
on or thing may be. 
WHERE'TO Part.) to what, or to which. 
WHEREUPON (part.) in conſequence of 
ſomething ſaid or done before. 
2 ITH (part.) by means of ſome- 
ing. ; 
WHE'RRET (V.) to puniſh, drive, feold” 
| at; alſo to flap on the face, ot box on the 
ears, &c. 
WHERRY (S.) a ſmall-river boat, to convey 
* paſſengers up and down. | 


WHET (V.) to ſharpen, excite, ſtir up, &c. 

© alſo todrink a glaſs of white wine before 
dinner. 

WHET (S.) a ſpur or excitation to prompt per- 

+ ſons forward to do a thing; alſo a gill orglaſs 
of wine drank as perſons pa catateass 


WHERE'FORE (Part.) for what reaſon, | 


WHE'TTING (S.) cleaning, ſharpening, ex. 
citing, tiring up, &c. 

WHEY (S.) the thin or watry part of mill 
that is left after the curd is taken out, to 
make cheeſe, &c. 

WHICH (Part.) who, whether this or that. 

WHIFF (S.) a puff or blowing out of the 
breath from the mouth. 

WHTFFLE (V.) to pipe or play upon a mug... 
cal wind inftrument ; alſo to idle or trife 
away the time, | 

WHTIFFLER (S.) ſometimes means thoſe boys 
or young fellows that go before 2 company in 
their proceſſion to clear the way; ſometime; 
a piper ; and ſometimes a mere idle, trifling 
perſon, that neither ſays or does any thing of 
value or moment. 

WHIG (S.) a party name or diftintion at fir} 
given to the field conventiclers in the weſt of 
Scotland, upon account of their feeding much 

n ſour milk ; and now generally means a 
Alenter from the church of England, tho 
ſometimes it means only one who is ſtrenous 
againſt the Pretender, and his party. 

WHTOGISM or WHUGGBHNESS (8. 
the principles or doctrines of thoſe perſons 
called whigs. 

WHILE or WHILST (Part.) fo long as, dur- 
ing the time of, &c. 

WHTLOM (Part.) ſome time paſt, formerly, 
heretofore, &c. 

WHIM or WHUVMSY (S.) a maggot, an 
airy flight or notion in the mind or head; 
alſo any odd ſort of ſport or toy. 

WHIMPER (V.) to hatch a ery, to 

begin, feign, or ſeem to cry like a little 

child, &c. . 

WHUIUMSIGCAL (A.) freakiſh, antick, fantaſ- 
tical, fooliſh, filly, &c. 

WHI M-WHAM (S.) a toy, bauble, mageot, 
fancy, &c. 

WHINE or WHINDLE (V.) to cant, ot 
make a ſort of crying noiſe in the way d 
ſpeaking, &c, 

WHYINIARD(S.) a large ſort of ſword. 

WHTNING (S.) ſpeaking in a crying, mourn- 
ful, canting ſort of a tone. 

WHINNY (V.) to be friſky or merry, ct 
b or make a poiſe like a young colt a 

orſe. 

WHIP (S.) an inſtrument to drive horſes along, 
or to puniſh malefaftors with. 

WHIP (V.) to laſh, tripe, cut, or beat with 
a yobrp ; alſo to club or ſpend fixpence at 3 
tavern after the uſual time of breaking up; 
alſo a particular manner of ſewing the edges 
of fine muſlin, lawn, or cambrick, to pre- 
vent its ravelling out, making it lie up like 3 
ſmall cord, &c, . a 


W HI 


WHIP-STAFF (S.) a piece of fiick that he 


that ſteers a ſhip holds in his hand, whereby 
he governs the helm, and ports it over from 
one ſide to another, and fo regulates the ſhip 


in her courſe. 


WHI'RE-BONE (s.) che round bone of the 


knee. 

WHYRLING (S.) the making or caufing any 
thing to turn round very faſt, ; 
WHURL-POOL (S.) a part of the ſea or river 
where the water continually turns or runs 
round with a rapid motion, much like liquor 

that is running through a funnel. 


WHIRL-WIND (s.) a ſudden violent wind 


that blows or turns round very rapidly; a 
hurricane. 

WHIRLY-GIG (S.) a toy or bauble for 
children to play with, that may be made to 
turn round eaſily. 

WHISK (S.) a ſmall hand- broom made of fine, 
lender, ofier twigs, uſed to bruſh the duſt 
off curtains, &c. alſo a ſort of old-faſhioned 
cover or dreſs for womens necks ; alſo the 
name of a celebrated game at cards. 

WHISK (V.) to move up and down briſkly, or 
quick, and thereby bruſh off, or raiſe the 
duſt from the ground ; alſo to bruſh or duſt 
any thing with a whiſk, 

WHI'SKERS (S.) the tufts of hair that ſome 
men chuſe to let grow upon their upper lip, 
or the corners of their mouths, &c. eſpecially 
the Swiſs ſoldiers. 

WHIS'KING (A.) very big, great, large, 
hug-, or monſtrous. ; 

WHI'SPER (V.) to ſpeak ſoftly, or with a 
low voice, ſo as to be heard but at a ſmall 
diſtance. | 

WHISPERING (S ) JET ſoftly, or ſo as 
not to be heard afar off. 

WHIST (Part.) huſh, ſilence, be quiet, make 
no noiſe ſay nothing, &c. 

WHI'STLE (S.) a ſmall muſica! pipe; alſo a 
tune played by the breath and lips of any 


perſon, | | 

WHISTLE (V.) to play tunes with the lips, 
and natural breath, as though it were upon a 
mufical inſtrument. 

mug (S.) a very little, or ſmall part of any 
thing. | 

WHITBY (S.) in the North- Riding of York- 
Hire, is a well - built, ſea-port town, upon 
the river Et, juſt at its influx into the ſea ; 
it hath a commodious harbour, and is much 
frequented by the colliers, for whoſe trade 
there are abundance of ſhips built here; the 
pier was repaired in the reign of queen Anne ; 
the market is weekly on Saturday, and well 
ſtored with fiſh, fleſh, fowls, and all forts 
of proviſions ; diſtant from Londen 18 5 com- 
puted, and 227 meaſured miles. 

WHUT-CHURCH (S.) in Hampſhire, a ſmall 
mean, borough and corporate town, that ſends 
two members to parliament, and has a mar- 
ket weekly; diftant from Londen 49 com- 
koted, and 5$ meaſured miles, 


WHO 
WEYT-CHORCH (JM rg ire, n large 
trade; 


town, but of market is 
weekly on Friday; diſtant from London 126 
computed, and 152 meaſured miles. 

WHITE (S.) the colour ſo called, as of ſnow, 
ice, milk, &c. 

WHITE-HA'VEN (S.) in Cumberland, a ſea- 
port town, that of late years is vaſtly increa- 
ſed in the ſalt and coal-trade, from whence 
Ireland is in a great meaſure ſupplied with 
that commodity z the haven and town have 
been very much beautified and improved by 
the extraordinary care and charge of Sir Fabs 
Lowtber ; the market is weekly on Thurſ- 
day ; diſtant from London 227 computed, and 
290 meaſured miles. | 

WHYTE-HEAT (S.) in Smitbhery, is a degree 
under that of a welding-heat in the framing 
or making of any thing. 

WHITE-LIVERED (A.) pale-coloured thro* 
anger, malice, &c. 

WHITE-MEA'TS (S.) all ſuch as are of that 

colour, particularly chicken and veal. 

WHTTEN CV.) to daub or ſmear over with 

paint, &c. of a white colour; alſo to bleach 

cloth, hair, &c. by often wetting it, and let- 
ting it lie in the open air to improve the na- 

tural colour of the flax, &c. 

WHI'THER (Part.) to what part or 


whatever. 
WHTTING (S.) the name of a very good 
eating fiſh, frequently big enough to ſatisfy a 
perſon for a meal, when dreſſed; alſo chalk 
or lime burnt for the uſe of plaiſterers to cleam 
or waſh the walls of houſes with, &c. 
WHIT'TISH CA) inclining to a white colour, 
WHPITLOW (S. ) a painful ſwelling that ariſes 
2t the end of peoples fingers, and frequently 
makes them loſe their nails. | 
WHTITSTER (S.) one whoſe buſineſs it is to 
whiten linen cloth, &c. 
WHITSU'NDAY (CS.) that Sunday or feſtival 
appointed by the church to commemorate the 
deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt upon the apoſtles 3 
in the Primitive Church, the new baptized 
perſons, or catechumens, uſed to wear white 
garments. This feaſt is moveable, and 
ſometimes falls in May, and ſometimes in 
June; but is always exactly ſeven weeks 
after Eaſter. | 
WHI'TSUNTIDE (S.) thoſe days commonly 
called the Whbitſun- boly-days. 
WHITTLE (V.) to pair or cut away a flick 
by very ſmall bits or ſhavings. 
WHYIZZING (S.) a humming fort of noiſe, 
ſuch as a bullet makes while flying in the 
air, or the extinguiſhing hot metal in water. 
WHO (S.) what perſon. 
WHOLE (A.) entire, without flaw, crack, or 
breach, 
WHOLE or TOTAL CS.) the collection or 
total of all the parts of any thing, 
WHO'LLY (Part. ) altogether, quite, without 


ccaling, &c 
| WHO'LL 


WHITHERSOE'VER (Part.) to any place 


— 


| 
| 
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WID 


„ WHO'LSOME (A.) conduciye to health, good, 

1 , found, withour diſcaſes, &c. 

WHO'MSOEVER (S.) any or every perſon, 

WHOOP (V.) to cry out, to call to, as ſhep- 
herds to their „Ec. 

WHORE (S.) a ſtrumpet, or baſe woman, 


one who proſtitutes her body to any perſon | 


for gain; a harlot, &c. 
WHORE (v.) to commit the crime of whore- 
dom, to follow looſe women, to be inconti- 


nent. 

WHO'REDOM (S.) an unlawful familiarity 
between perſons of a different ſex. 

WHO'REMONGER (S.) a trader in, or fol- 
lower of whores. 

WHO'RISH (A.) a lufiful, laſcivious in- 
clination, like to, or after the manner of 
a whore. 

WHUR (V.) to ſnarl or growl like a dog. 

WHY (Part.) for what reaſon or cauſe. 

WICK (S.) the cotton, tow, ruſh, &c. that 
is put into the oil of a lamp, or incloſed in 
the tallow or wax of a candle, &c. 

WICKAM (S.) commonly called High-Wy- 
comb, or Chipping-Wycomb, in Bucbingba m- 

Hire, is a large, beautiful town, conſiſting of 
one great principal ſtreet, which branches out 
' Into many ſmall ones, full of good houſes and 

inns 3 it has a good market weekly on Fri- 
day ; it is an incorporated borough, governed 
by a mayor, recorder, aldermen, &c. diſtant 
from London 27 computed, and 32 meaſured 
miles, | 

WICKED (A.) profane, ungodly, naughty, 
debauched, &c. 

WICKER (S.) a green twig of an oſier, &c. 
that will bend very eaſily, &c. 


* 


WICKET (s.) a little door in a large one, | 


through which a perſon. may ſpeak. to another 

without opening the whole door. 
WICK LIFFITES or WICK LYFFIANS(S.) 

the followers of the opinions and docttines of 


| Fobn Wickliff, an Engliſh divine, who firſt| 


oppoſed the pope, &c. in England, 

WICKLOW (S.) a town, the chief of 
the county of Wicklow, in the province of 
Leinſter, has a weekly market on Satur- 

day; and ſends two members to parlia- 
ment ; ftands 25 miles 8. 8. E. of 
Dublin. 

WIYCKWAKE (s.) in Glouceſterſhire, a ſmall 
town, but à very ancient tion, go- 
verned by a mayor, who is ever after an al- 
derman ; the market is weekly on Monday; 
diſtant from London 85 computed, and 101 
meaſured miles. 

WIDDLE-WADDLE (V.) to ſwing from one 
_— to another, as a perſon or creature moves 
Along. 

WIDE (A.) of a large extent or breadth, 

WroEN (V.) to extend or firetch out in 
breadth. 1 8 

WTDGEON or WI'GON (S.) the name of a 

mall eatable bird; alſo a cant name for one 
that is eaſihy impoſed upon. 


* 


WIG 


WTDOW (S.) a woman that ſurvives, or out- 
lives her huſband. * | 

WIDOW ER (S.) a man that out-lives his 
wife, or is now ſingle, who before was mar- 


r . 
WYDOWHOOD (S.) the tate or condition of 
a woman after her huſband is dead, fo long ag 
ſhe lives ſingle. 
WIDTH (S.) the ſame with breadth ; which 
ſee. 
WIELD (V.) to ſway, manage, handle, or 
command. 
WIE'LDY (A.) manageable, that may be go. 
verned, or commanded, 
WIFE (S.) a woman that is married, 
WIG (S.) a bun or cake made very ſpungy and 
light; alſo what is called a perriwig, at this 
time worn almoſt univerſaily by men, whe- 
ther rich or poor. 
WIGAN (S.) in Lancaſhire, a good town of 
well-built houſes, fully inhabited, and is par- 
ticularly famous for its manufactures of co- 
verlids, rugs, blankets, and other forts of 
bedding, with which, and proviſions, there 
are two markets weekly on Monday and Fri. 
day; it is alſo noted for its pit-coal, iron- 
works, and other manufactures; it is a cor. 
poration, governed by a mayor, recorder, and 
12 aldermen, and ſends two burgeſſes to par- 
liament ; diſtant from London 148 computed, 
and 195 meaſured miles. 
WIGHT (S.) any man or woman living. 
WIGHT-ISLE (S.) in Hampſhire, is ſeparated 
from the continent bat by a very ſmall and 
rapid channel; this iſland has ſeveral times 
ſuffered by the invaſions of the French; 
it continued long in the crown, but in the 
year 1442 Henry VI. alienated it to Henry de 
Beaucamp, firſt premier earl of England, and 
then duke of Warwick, with a precedency of 
all other dukes but Norfolk, and laſtly crown- 
ed him king of the Je of Wight, with his 
own hands; but this earl dying without heirs 
male, his regal title died with him, and the 
lordſhip of the Iſle returned to the crown ; 
and as to its government, it is now ſubject to 
the juriſdiction of the biſhop of Wincheſter in 
eccleſiaſtical matters, and under the county 
of Southampton in civil affairs; but having 
caſtles and gariſons to defend it, the crown 
always appoints a governor peculiar to it, 2 
a poſt of great honour, under whom are all 
the governors of the caſtles and gariſons in 
the iſland, which is a ſort of elliptical figure, 
being from eaſt to weſt about 20 miles long, 
and about 12 miles over, in the middle ; it 
contains four market-towns, three of which 
ſends members to parliament ; it has alſo four 
caſtles, and 52 pariſhes, which are ſo vel 
peopled, that they can raiſe 4000 fighting- 
men; the iſland in general is well-diſciplin'd, 
and divided into 11 bands, overeach of which 
is a captain called alſo a centurion, and un- 


der hir inferior officers, called vintons ther 


WII. 


are ſeveral beacons in the iſle, where watch 
is continually kept to give notice of the ap- 

ach of an enemy; it is encompaſſed round 
with rocks, eſpecially towards France, of 
which the moſt noted are the Shingles and 
the Needles in the weſt, the Brambles on the 
north, and the Mixton on the eaſt ; theſe 
13 render it almoſt inacceſſible, and where 


is approachable on the ſouth-eaſt, it is for- 
tified by art, by having takes drove into the 
ground, and caſtles on the ſhore ; the air is 
very healthful, and they have plenty of hares, 
partridges, pheaſants, and ſea-fowls, and o- 
ther game, ſo that nothing but wood ſeems: 
to be wanting, which is very ſcarce, 

WI'GHTON (S.) a ſmall town in the Eaft- 

| Riding of Yorkſhire, whoſe market is weekly 
on Wedneſday ; diftant from Lomdon 147 
computed, and 181 meaſured miles. 

WI'GTON (S.) in Cumberland, a ſmall town, 
that has a mean market weekly on Tueſday ; 
diſtant from London 229 computed, and 289 
meaſured miles. 

WILD (A.) any thing that grows naturally 
without improvement or cultivation; alſo 
any creature n. or undiſciplined; alſo 
deſert, or uninhabited. 

WILD-CREATURE (S.) ſuch as are not, 
or cannot be tamed, as the tyger, &c. 

WI'LDERNESS (S.) a deſolate, uncultivated 
place, full of trees, briars, thorns, &c. alſo 
a place in a large garden made fo artificially 
with trees and allies going in and out, that it 
is very difficult for a ſtranget to figd his way 
out, 

WILDFIRE (S.) a compoſition in Gunnery, 
that burns till the whole is conſumed. 

WULDNESS (S.) the nature of any thing that 
is unimproved, untamed, untaught, or un- 
inhabited, | | 

WILE (S.) an artful, cunning trick, a ſhift, 
put-off, or fraudulent deſign. 

WILFUL'(A.) ſtubborn, obſtinate, unruly, 
reſolute, headſtrong, &c, 

WILL (S.) that faculty or operation of the 
ſoul or mind, whereby it determines to do this 
or that; alſo the laſt teſtament or diſpoſition 
of a perſon's eſtate or effects, that is made 
parole or nyncupative, which is by word of 
mouth, only in the 
credible witneſſes, whereby goods and chattels 
may be given away; or in writting, which 
re. only diſpoſes of lands as well as move- 
adles. 

VILLING (A.) inclined, or diſpoſed to do 
ſomething, 

WYLLINGNESS (S.) the inclination or ready 
diſpoſition of mind, whereby we may ſhew 
Our readineſs to do any thing. 


WILTON (S.) in Wiltfire, was formerly the 
ſhire-town, but now a place of little note ;| 
the market is weekly on Wedneſday 3; it is 2 
borough that ſends two members to parlia-| 
ment; the fine ſeat of the earl of Pembroke is | 


ſence of three or more 


WIN 


87 meaſured miles. 

WILTSHIRE (S.) an inland county, bor- 
dering upon Berkſhire and Hampſhire on the 
eaſt, Dor ſecſbire on the ſouth, Somer ſetſhire 
and Glouceſterſhire on the weſt and north ; it 
is wholly in the dioceſs of Saliſbury; from 
north to ſouth is 39 miles long, about 30 
broad, and 140 in circumference ; it is divid- 
ed into 29 hundreds, containing 23 market» 
towns, 304 pariſhes, and 27, 100 houſes; it 
enjoys a fweet air, and is both fertile and 
healthfu] ; the north part has hills and woods, 
the ſouth is more level for corn and graſs, and 
the middle contains the famous plain, called 
Saliſhury- Plain ; it ſends 34 members to 
parliament. 

WYMBLE or GFMBLET (S.) an inftrument 
to bore holes with. 
WUMONDHAM or WI'NDHAM (S.) a 
ſmall, mean town in Norfs/k, whoſe inhabi- 
tants, old and young, are generally employed 
in making wooden taps, ſpindles, ſpoons, 
and ſuch like mean wooden wares ; the mar- 
ke$is weekly on Friday; diſtant from Lon- 
don 8 5 computed, and 100 meaſured miles. 

WIN (V.) to get the prize, or be a gainer ag 
any ſport, play, or game, ar to have the ad- 

vantage AN a I = 3 

WINBURN (S.) in Dorſetſbrre,. is a po- 
pulous town, ſeated * foot of an hill, 

but meanly built ; the market is weekly on 
Friday, which is well frequented ; diſtant 
_ London 32, computed, and 9$ meaſured 
miles. 
WINCE or WINCH (V.) to kick or ſpurn, 
to kick with the hinder feet like a horſe, &c. 
WINCH (S.) an inſtrument to put on to the 
handle of a mi l, jack, &c. in order to wind 
it up when down, or to turn it round. 
WINCHCOMB (S.) in Gloucefterſoirc, fituate 
in a deep bottom, a ſmall town, whoſe mar- 
ket is weekly on Saturday; ſome plantations 
of tobacco were made here, but are now left 
off ; diſtant from London 72 computed, and 
$7 meaſured miles. 

WINCHELSEA (S.) in Suſſex, built at the 

corner of Kent and Suſſex by king Edward I, 

after a town of the ſame name, and of much 

older date, that had 16 churches in it, was 
ſwallowed up by the ſea ; it was encompaſſed 
by a ſtrong wall, but lying too open, it was 
facked by the French and Spaniards, which, 
with the retiring of the ſea, and the loſs of 
their trade, diſcouraged the inhabitants ſo 
much, that there are very few left in it, and 
though it be a borough endowed with many 
privileges, and till, ſends two members ta 
parliament, the inhabitants ace ſo tew, that 
the market has been long diſcontinued, and 
the graſs grows ſo high in the ſtreets as to 
be let in ſome years for 4/. it had thres 
churches, but there is but one uſed now; diſ- 
tant from Lenden C computed, and 71 mea- 


ſured miles. 
. WINCHESTER 


here; diſtant from London ya computed, and 1 


WIN 


Wer: F* 


WINCHESTER 8.) in Hampſhire, is a very | Cuild-Hall, 10 of which are called aldermenz q 
ancieht city, wk 2 dern al as ſome ſay, or chief benchers, out of whom the mayor * 
goo years before the birth of Chriſt; it was and bailiffs are choſen ; the market is weekly jeer 
much. noted in the times of the Romans, and | on Wedneſday ; the towu belongs to the WIN. 
has been ſo ever ſince 3 at preſent it is the ſee] crown, and confiſts of ſeveral ſtreets, in the Long 
of one of the richeſt biſhopricks in England; principal of which are many good houſes, and dex 
it finds in a vale on the bank, and at the a handſome town-hall ; the election of mem- WIR 
conjunction of two ſmall rivers 3 at a ſmall} bers for parliament was veſted in the corpora- diffe 
diſtance from the town king Charles II. in-] tion, which ſends two ; but now the choice poſe 
tended to build à palace ſufficient to entertain | is in the inhabitants at large, and the inden- unp! 
' the whote court in the ſummer-time, and in- ture is executed by the ſheriff on the one part, to p 
cloſe a large park 10 miles in circumference, | and the mayor and inhabitants on the other; WIRE 
where they might divert themſelves with diſtant from London 20 computed, and 24 thre: 
Dunting; 4 houſe was begun, but never meaſured miles. Ba 
ended, and ſo remains unfiniſhed to this day 3 | WI'NDWARD (A.) that lies towards, or has " thar 
this being an inland town, neither manufac- | the advantage of the wind, WIR] 
tures nor foreign trade are here carried on, | WINE (S.) an expreſſed liquor made cf the (S.) 
though the river was ohce made navigable to] juice of grapes, and alſo of ſeveral other ou 
Southampton, but not anſwering the expence, fruits, though the wine of grapes is eſteemed ch et 
it is now grown bad again ; but this is ſome-| the belt and moſt natural, ) preat 
what rewarded by the habitations of abun- Spirits of Wine, the oily part of wine ra- ur 
dance of yentry, who live in and near this rified by acid ſalts diſtilled from brandy, and ing t 
place; and though the buildings of the town | is uſed as a menſtruum for many chymicl cbm 
are not magnificent, yet are they verggan- | preparations, and other phyßcal ules, ISA 
tient the ſtreets are broad and clean, ti city | WING (S.) that part of à bird Where with it — 
3s walled round, and contains about a mile | flies, or moves through the air; in an Arm, WI'SB 
and half in compaſs, in which are fix gates; it is the horſe on the flanks, or at the end ui the u 
dut of 32 pariſſi- churches which were in it, each line upon the right and left. i 
there ate riow left but fit ; it is governed by | WING (V.) to fly away, to be in a hurry, ta hk 
a mayor, aldermen, burgeſſes, recorder, and | be on the wing; in Carving, it is to cut up Lond 
common council; here are two plentiful mar- a fowl, &c. . oats, 
kets weekly on Wedneſday and Saturday; it | WINGED (A.) ſometimes means furniſhed kins i 
ſends two members to parliament z diſtant [ with, or having wings ; and ſometimes ſwift, this t 
from London 54 computed, and 67 meaſured | expeditious, &c. | by a 1 
n WINGS (S.) in Fortification, are the larger ſent t 
WIND (S.) the air put into a rapid motion. fides of horn-works, crown-works, tenailks, lick b 
' . Trade Winds or ork 0s ſuch as blow | &c. and in civil Buildings, they are the ad- on Sa 
from one point a great while together. ditional ſides of a palace, or other great build- and tl 
WIND (v.) td lap or turn about any thing, | ings for the neceſſary offices; in Heraldry, ſupplie 
to roll or collect into a ball or bottom; and] they are borne with the body of the fol, tant f 
in Hunting, it is to ſcent the game as dogs do. and are ſometimes borne double, and ſome- ſured 
WIND or WEND (V.) to draw or bring a-] times fingle, being differently denominated, W1I'SD( 
bout the head of a ſhip. -4 - according as they are poſited, for when the andi ju 
WIND-BOUND (A.) ſpoken of a ſhip that is| tips are upwards they are ſaid to be elevatcd, WISE ( 
* topped or hindered in the proſecution of its| when downwards inverted, &c. ful, ju 
voyage, by having the wind againſt, or con- | WINK (V.) to ſhut or almoſt cloſe the eyes. WISH ( 
trary tv it. | WINNOW (V.) to fan the corn, or ſeparate thi 
WIND-FALL{(S.)ſpoken of fruit that is blown | or cleanſe it from chaff, ' "* WISP (: 
off the trees before they are fully ripe; alſo | WINSLOW (S.) a {niall town in Buckingban- tre, 
any ſudden unforeſeen advantage that happens | ire, whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday; WI'STC 
toa perſon, &c. th diſtant from London 38 computed, and 44 brokeſh 
WINDLASS or WI'NDLESS (S.) a machine] meaſured miles. or and 
uſed to raiſe large weights, &c. , WINTER (S.) that ſeaſon of the year when now 1 
WINDOW (S.) an opening in the wall of a | the days are ſhorteſt, and the weather cold:i the m; 
houſe to let in the light ard air. : and wetteſt, &c, 6 from 1 
WINDSOR (S.) in Berkſhire, a town former- WINTER (V.) to ſta , remain, dwell, « . ſured 1 
ly much noted, eſpecially for the palace and | * abide in a place during the inter. ; WIT (s 
caftle, ſtill remaining, though not ſo much WINTER SOLSTICE (S.) in Aſtronomy, l Capacit 
. frequented by the royal family as heretofore ; that time in the notthern hemiſphere, whe W 2 
the town is a borough, pleaſantly fituated on] the ſun comes to, or touches the tropick d queſtio 
2 rifing ground cn the ſouth- fide of the] Capricorn, which is about the 11th of De WITCH 
Thames ; it is a corporation, conſiſting of a cember, when it is the ſhorteſt day, ful mea 
mayor, two belli, and 28 other perſons, WIP E (V.) to ſweep or rub off duſt, &c. from poſed to 
choſen out of the beſt inhabitants, 13 of | glaſs, fine tables, &c. alſo fo cheat or can) evil ſpir 
which are called fellows, or benchers of the | tt à conſiderable booty, to break a —_ pals bet 


© NO 


= 


WIT 


r win all his money in gaming; alſo to give 
a perſon a ſmart or levere rub, to taunt, gibe, 


jeer, or banter. 

WIRE (S.) various ſorts of metals drawn thro” 
irons boxed with holes of various ſizes, in or- 
der to make it fit for different uſes. 

WIREDRAW (V.) to draw or pull wire thro? 
different ſized holes to fit it for various pur- 
poſes ; alſo to decoy a perſon, to draw him 
unperceived into ſtreights or difficulties ; alſo 

to pamp or get ſecrets out of him. 

WIRES (S.) in Gardening, are the long 
threads which runs from ſtrawherries, &c. 
and root in the ground, and ſo propagate 0- 

ther plante. 50 

WIRKSWORTH or WO'RKSWORTH 
(S.) in Derbyſhire, is a large well-frequented 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday, 
chiefly for lead, which is brought hither in 
preat quantities; here is held the bar- moot 
court, in which are decided all diſputes relat- 
ing to mines, &c. diſtant from London 107 

_ computed, and 118 meaſured miles. 

WISACRE (S.) a fooliſh, filly, ignorant per- 
ſ 


WI'SBICH (S.) in Cambridgeſhire, ſituate in 
the utmoſt northern border of the Iſle of Ely, 
and is the beſt trading-town in the whole iſle, 
having the conveniency of water-carriage to 


London, whither it ſends 52,500 quarters of 


oats, 1000 tuns of oil, and about 8000 fir- 
kins of butter annually ; in the 13th century 
this town and the caſtle, &c.. were deſtroyed 
by a violent inundation of the ſea ; the pre- 
ſent town is well built, and has a good pub- 
lick hall; it has a plentiful market weekly 
on Saturday; from hence the who'e iſland, 
and the greateſt part of the whole county; is 
ſupplied with all ſorts of commodities ; diſ- 
tant from London 75 computed, and 88 mea- 
ſured miles. 


WI'SDOM (S.) the reſult of the moſt mature | 


and judicious thinking and obſervation. 
WISE (A.) diſcreet, prudent, ſedate, thought- 
ful, judicious, cautious, &c. 

WISH (V.) to deſire, crave, or long for any 


ing. P 

WISP (S.) a ſmall bundle or handful of hay, 
&c. 

WIS TON (S.) a ſmall corporate town in Pem- 


brokeſhire, South-Wales, governed by a may- 
or and bailiffs, and ſtrengthened with a caſtle, 


now the habitation of a private gentleman ;| . 


the market is weekly on Wedneſday ; dittant 
from London 173 computed, and 191 mea- 
. ſured miles. | | 
WIT (S.) the genius, diſpoſition, or natural 
Capacity, and which is ſhewn by the quick or 
flow anſwers that a perſon makes to ſuch 
, Queſtions that are put to bim. | 
WITCH (S.) a woman that uſes ſome unlaw- 
ful means to influence others, or that is ſup- 
poſed to have familiar converſation with ſome 
evil ſpirit, who tells her what will come to 
pals before it actually happens, 


{ 


| 


N 


* 
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WITCHCRAFT (s.) the art or power of in- 
fluencing others, or of foretelling future events 
without divine inſpiration. | 
WITH (Part.) in company or conjunction with 
ſome other perſon or thing, 2 
WITHAL (Part.) over and above, beſides. 
WTTHAM (S.) in Efex, is a neat, Pleaſant, 
and well-ſfituated country-town, having in 
and near it abundance of fine ſeats ; it is a 
great thorough-fare to Holland, and the fur» 
ther parts of Eſſex and. Suffolk; its market is 
weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant from London 23 
. computed, and 37 meaſured miles. 
WITHDRA'W (V.) to retire; draw back, 
with hold, or diſcontinue. 2h 
WITHER (V.) to fade, . die away, grow 
dry, ſhrivel up, or loſe its fragrancy, ver- 
dure, &c. ; 
WITHERS (S.) ina Hſe, is the joining of 
the ſhoulder- bones towards. the upper part. 
WITH-HO'LD (v.) to keep back, to pre+ 
vent, to hinder from doing ſomething. 
WITHIN (Part.) in a certain place, diſtance, 
or compaſs. ; a SAY 
WITHOU'T (Part.) bn the out- ſide of 
houſe, &c. alſo not having the affiſtance 
2* -ancthets 54 i at 7 
WITHSTA'ND (v.) to oppoſe or ſet one's 
. ſelf againſt any thing. 60 : 
WITNESS (S.) one who gives his teſtimony 
in, about, or concerning any matter or affair 
1 in diſpute. | | 
W.I'TNESS (V.) to ſubſcribe to a deed, &c. to 
prove the execution; alſo to ſay what one 
knows about any matter in diſpute in a court 
of judicature. | 
WI'TNEY ts.) in Oxfordfpire, a long, ſcrag< 
gling town, inhabited by abundance of poor 
wool-ſpinners, who work for the clothiers in 
and near this place; here is a large manufac- 
tury of blankets, rugs, &c. the market 7s 
weekly on Thurſday ; here is a good free- 
ſchool), and fine library . diftant from London 
54 computed, and 64 meaſured miles, | 
WI'TTY (A.) tharp, poignant, pleaſant, full 
of, or ready at giving anſwers, æc. 
WIVELSCOMB(S.) in Semerſetſbire, a mean, 
though ancient town, whioſe market is week= 
ly on Tueſday ; diſtant from London 128 com- 
puted, and 154 meaſured mile. 
WITZ ARD (s.) a man that pret#nds to be a 
conjurer, ſorcerer, or to have dealings with 
the devil, &c. a 
WO (S.) ſorrow, afflition; trouble, grief, mi- 
ſery, &c. . 1 
WOAD (S.) a weed or herb uſed by the Dyer: 
in making or preparing to receive a blue co- 
lour ; with the juice of this herb the ancient 
Britons are reported to paint their ſkins with 
, frightful figures for repreſentations. , _ 
WO'DEN (S:) an idol worſhipped by the an- 
cient Saxons, as the chief, firit, or great god ; 
and accordingly they offered him human ſa- 
crifices, as the moſt honourable and valuz=- 


ble, Wedneſday, or the fourth day of the 
cT 2 week, 


- week, talkes its name from his being wor- 


WO'FUL (A.) forrowful, diſmal, piteous, that 
is full of miſery, &c. 
WOLF (S.) a fierce creature abiding in foreſts, 


'fize, ravenous, greedy, crafty, exceeding 


' that lives only on cartion; the bare wolf, that 


WO'LFISH or WO'LVISH (A.) fieree, rave- 
WO'LVERHAMPTON (s.) in Staffordſbire, 


ral ſtreets well paved, built, and inhabited, 


WO'MAN (S.) the female part of the human 
WO'MANISH (A.) ſoft, delicate, nice, ten- 


WO'MANLY (Part.) gravely, diſcreetly, like 


WOMB (S.) that part of a woman's belly 


Fo nels, a 


WON 


ſhipped then. 


an enemy to cattle, eſpecially of the ſmaller 


quick · ſcented, whoſe bead is ſomewhat ſquar- 
ith, and his hair inclined to grey, of a very 


- devouring or voracious nature; there are 


many ſorts of them; as, the morning woolf, 


lives upon the prey he catches by his ſwift- 


neſs ; the deer wolf, which ſome confound} 


with the lynx, and others with the wild 
cat ; it is ſaid that dogs carried from 
Europe into New-Spain, have degenerated 
into wolves, 


nous, or like to a wolt. 


a very ancient town, and at preſent is fituate 
upon a high ground, or hill, conſiſting of ſeve- 


where ariſe four weak ſprings of different qua- 


lities, which is the only water they have to] 


ſupply the whole town, which is very large 
and poprlous 3 theſe wells go by the names of 
Pudding-Well, Hor ſe-Well, Waſhing - Well, 
and Meat-Jell ; the trade of lock-making is 
carried on here to a very great per ſection; 
the market is weekly very large on Wedneſ- 
day ; diſtant from London q computed, and 
117 meaſured miles. 


ſpecies, 


der, like to, or after the manner of a wo- 
man; alſo defirous of, or longing after wo- 
men. p 


to one that knows the affairs of families, and 
how to behave and carry herlelf upon all oc- 
ca ſions. 


called the abdomen, divided into the bottom, 
the neck, and the ſheath ; it has two broad 
ligaments, and two round, is of a nervous 
and fibrous ſubſtance, and of different thick - 
ding to the age and going with 
child; om a cavity in the bottom the 
courſes flow, and conception and generation 
are made, the bladder is before it, and the 


WONT (S.) the euftom, uſe, 


Woo 


or habit of (ay. 
ing or doing any thing, 


WOO (V.) to court, ſollicit, defire, make love 


to, or petition for any thing. 
WOO'BURN or WO BURN (S.) in Bedford. 
ſpire, was a few years ago almoſt demoliſhes 
by fire, but as it is moſt ef it a part of the 
duke of Bedſord's eſtate, it has been hand- 
CY and a fine commodious mar. 
ket-place erected entirely at the duke's ex. 
pence ; here is alſo a large, noble ſeat of that 
family, called Wooburn- Abby, before which 
is ſo large a canal, as to admit a fine yatch of 
between 30 and 40 tuns burden, and ſeveraf 
ſmaller pleaſure-boats ; the market is week- 
ly on Friday, eſpecially for butter and cheeſe; 
diſtant from London 27 computed, and 44 
meaſured miles. . 
WOOD (s.) the thick, ſolid part of a tree, 
which when large is called timber, &c. 
WOO'DBRIDGE (S.) in Suffo/k, a large town, 
whoſe market is weekly very large on Wed. 
neſday, ſituate on the river Deben, about fix 
miles diſtant from the ſea, which being na- 
vigable quite up to the town, enables the in- 
habitants to carry on a large trade by ſea to 
Holland, London, &c. Sack-cloath, refining 
falt, and other manufactures are carried on 
here with vigour 3 the old houſes are low, 
hut the new ones handſomely built in the 
modern manner; the chief ſtreets are well 
paved; it hath four or fivedocks for building 
ſhips ; the quarter-ſeflions are uſually held 
here in a handſome apartment built for that 
purpoſe in the middle of the market-place ; 
the keys and ware-houſes for all ſorts cf 
n commodious ; diſtant 
rom London, computed,. and 75 mea- 
ſured miles, 1 . 
WOO'DEN (A.) any thing made of wood; 


alſo any thing done bunglingly. 
WOO'D-MONGER (S.) a perſon that ſl 
2 for fires, &c. alſo that deals in tim- 


WOO'DSTOCK (S.) in G&xfordfhire, was for- 
merly very famous for its its fine palace and 
park, that many of the kings of England, 
both before and after the conqueſt, uſed to 
make it their ſummer refidence ; Henry l. 
not only beautified and increaſed the building 
of the palace, but alſo built a ſtone wall 2. 
bout the park, which was not furniſhed with 
deer, but lions, tygers, panthers, &c, it 


gut rectum behind it; it contains the child 
or young, till it is fully perfected for the 
birth, &c. 


WONDER (S.) ſomething ſtrange or uncom- 


mon; alſo an admiration or ſuprize at any 
thing. 4 | 


WO'NDER (V.) to admire to be ſurptized 


at the ſtrangeneſs or uncommonneſs of any 
thing. 


WO'NDERMENT (s.) wondering, a being 


ſorprized, & c, 


now alicnated from the crown, and con- 
ferred upon the family of the Churchills, a1 
reward ſor the extraordinary ſervices of thut 
ſucceſsful general Jabs late duke of Marllo- 
rough, for whom is built a moſt magnificent 
palace, near which is a bridge or ryalto d 
one arch, of a prodigious diameter, and colt 
20,0001, gardens that occupy 100 acres 
ground, offices ſufficient for a family of 300 
perſons, out-houſes fit for the lodgings of ! 
regiment of guards, a fine chapel, the avenue: 
ſalons, galleries and apartments extravagant 
magnitic ent, 


magnificent, the ftair-caſe, ſtatues, paintings 
and furniture, and particularly the hangings 
of tapeſtry work, ſurprize every one that ſees 
them, in which are wove the principal bat- 
tles of the duke; The town is a ſmall, neat 
corporation, governed by a mayor, four al- 
dermen, and ſends two members to parlia- 
ment; the ſtreets are well paved; it was 

made a ſtaple for wool by queen Eltza- 
beth ; the market is weekly on Tueſday ; 
diſtant from London 5x computed, and 60 
meaſured miles. 

WOO'DY (A.) a place full of trees, or any 
thing that taſtes like wood. 

wOO ER (S.) a ſweetheart, courtier, or lover. 

WOOF (8) that which is thrown acroſs the 


warp to make the ſtuff, filk, cloth, c. 


bind ſtrong and firmly together. 


* WOOING (S.) courting, ſolliciting, defiring, 


making love, or addreſſing one's felf to any 
perſon. 

WOOL (S.) commonly means that ſort of ſoft 
hair or thag that grows upon the backs and 
*% tails of ſhe-p, though there are other ſorts 
- that are thus called, as cotton, filk, &c. 


© WOO'LLEN (A.) any thing made or compoſed 
op" 


of wool. 

WOO'ELY (A.) foft, warm, mixed with, 
like to, or ful of wool, 

WOO'LST APLE (S.) any particular place ap- 
pointed for the publick ſale of wool. 

WOO'LWICH (S.) in Kent, of late years is 
much increaſed, by reaſon of the docks and 
yards belonging to the crown, where are built 
and repaired many noble ſhips of war ; the 
mortars and great guns are caft here, and 
large quantities of cordage are made, &c. the 
river Thames being very deep and wide here, 
renders it a very proper place - for theſe pur- 
poles 3 the market is weekly on Friday; diſ- 
tant from London 7 computed, and 9 mea- 
ſured miles. 

WOO'STEDor WO'RSTED (S.) a particular 
fort of thread ſpun out of wool, which when 
applied to the knitting of ſtockings, has ſome- 
times two, three, or four threads doubled to- 


WOO'TON-BASSET (S.) in Wiltfire, a 
mayor and borough-town, that ſends two 


burgeſſes to parliament ; the market is week - - 


ly on Fhurſday ; diſtant from Landon 66 
computed, and 78 meaſured miles. 
WORCESTER (S.) a city in Morceſter ſpire, 
a biſhop's ſee, delightfully ſeated on the eaſ- 
tern banks of the Severn, over which it has 
a fine ftone bridge; it is a very ancient and 
fine city, though it has been more than once 
burnt dow ; the caſtle is now demoliſhed 5 
it is at preſent goyerned by a mayor, fix al- 
dermen, a ſheriff, 48 common-council-men, 
a recorder, & e. it ſends two members to par- 
liament ; it is a county of itſelf, divided into 
ſeven wards, in which are 12 pariſh- churches, 
beſides the cathedral 3 here the woollen ma- 
nufacture is cattied on to ius greajeſt pertec- 
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tion; it has weekly three markets, viz, on 
Wedneſday, F riday, and Saturday ; diſtant 
_ London 86 computed, 112 meaſured 
mi 

WO'RCESTERSHIRE(S.) is bounded on the 

eaſt by Warwiclſb ire, on the ſouth by Clan- 

tefterfhire, on the weſt by ——_— re and 

Sbrepſbire, and on the north by Srafferdfhire ; 

it contains five hundreds, in which are one 

city, and ten other tmharket-towns, 1 52 pa- 
riſhes, and 20,650 houſes ; it is 130 miles in 

circumference, and is of a triangular form 3 

it has a ſweet and temperate air, and fertile 

ſoil, interlaced with hills, and well chch- 
ed with woods ; it ſends nine members to 
parliament. 

WORD (S.) an intelligible ſound that is pro- 
nounced by the human ſpecies, in ordet to 
declare the ſentiments of the mind; in an 
Army, it is the token or fignal given every 
night by the genera! of an army, or the go- 
vernor of a gariſon, &c. to prevent any of 
the enemies, or their party or adherents hav- 
ing a paſſage through the camp or garriſon to 
get or give information, &. in Scripture, it 
ſometimes means Jefus Chriſt the only Son of 
God the Father, the ſecond Perſon in the 
bleſſed Trinity; ſometimes it ſtands for tha 
internal inſpiration of the prophets, and ſome- 
times for the declaration or preachings of the 
apoſtles, or regular miniftry of the church 3 
and ſometimes the power or authority in the 
command of a k ing, general, &c. 

WORK (S.) any thing that a perſon follows 28 
a trade or calling for a livelihood, &. allo 
the real and earneſt taking of pains upon any 
occaſion Whatever; alſo any thing done, as 
a book writ, a houſe built, &c. alſo all ſorts of 
labour or pains-taking, whether mechanically 
at ſome trade, &c, or ſtudiouſly in language, 
arts, ſciences, &c. 

WORK (V.) to labour earneſtly or induſtri- 
ouſly, to ſtrive or endeavour honeſtly to get 
a livelihood ; alſo to ferment, as liquor does 
after being brewed. 

WORKING (S.) labouring, ſtriving, endea- 
vouring to do ſomething ; alſo fermenting 
like new beer, wine, cyder. 

WO'RKMAN (S.) any perſon that does buſi 

neſs or work; and emphatically means a c- 

rious and ingenious artiſt, or one (killed in 

the buſineſs he undertakes. 

WO'RKMANLIKE (A.] correct, juſt, well, 

artificial, compleat, handſome, &c. 

WORKMANSHIP (S.) the actual doing os 

performing any thing, the making or ſorm- 

ing any ching. 

WORKS (S.) in Fortification, is all thoſe ne- 

ceſſaty buildings for batteries, &c. in or abous 

any place for its defence. 

WO'RSOP (S.) in Nottinghamſhire, is a 

ancient town, though at preſent but ſmalſ 

yet its market is weekiy, pretty good, cn 

Wedneſday, principaily noted for its lange 


ity of malt and liquorice ; diſtant from / 
quantity 14 ; /A 


* 


a 


WORTH (s.) the value price, merit, or de- 


WOR 

Lenden 110 computed, and 133 meaſured 

miles. 

WORLD (S.) ſometimes means the univerſe 
or the whole ſyſtem of created beings, men, 
angels, and things ; ſometimes only this globe 
of earth and water; ſometimes the vulgar 
and common people; and ſometimes the 
things of this preſent life only. 

WO'RLDLING (S.) a covetous or worldly- 
minded perſon, man or woman. 

WO'RLDLY or WO'RLDLY-MINDED 
(A.) covetous, defirous of the riches and 

good things of this life. 

WORM (s.) a creeping inſet, of which there 
are many various ſorts that breed in the 
earth, in human bodies, vegetables, &c. alſo 
a pewter pipe of a ſpiral form, that is put 
into a tub of water, in order for the vapours 
that ariſe in diſtilling ſpirits to cool and 
thicken, | 

WORM (V.) to take out worms from a dog, 
Ec. alſo to wheedle a perſon out of ſomething 
of value for nothing, or a trifle ; to circum- 
vent, or injure a perſon, &c. 

WO.RM-EATEN (A.) old wood, plants, &c. 
that are eaten up or thro* by the worms. 

WO'RMWOOD or WO'RMSEED(S.) a bit- 
ter plant, and its ſeed, uſed phyfically for ſe- 

veral purpoſes, particularly againſt worms. 

WO'RRY (V.) to torment, perplex, teaze, 

Kc. alſo to tear in pieces like a wild creature. 

WORSE (A.) in a ſtate or condition beneath, 
more dangerous, or diſadvantageous than an- 

___ other. 3 

WO'RSHIP (V.) to pay divine adoration to 
the Almighty, or to ſome idol; alſo to ſub- 

mit to, or honour another. 

WO'RSHIP (S.) adoration ; alſo a title of ho- 

nour given to the juſtices of peace, &c. 

W'ORSHIPFUL (A.) honourable, deſerving 
reſpect, &c. | | 

WORST (A.) the greateſt degree of badneſs, 

_ meannels, dangerouſneſs, &c. . 

WO RST ED (S.) a ſmall town in Norfolk, 
where that woollen manufacture called wor- 

fied, uſed to knit and weave ſtockings, and 
many ſorts of light ſtuffs were originally made 
and brought to perfection; the market is 
weekly on Saturday; diſtant from London 98 
computed, and 118 meaſured miles. 

WORT (s.) new drink juſt brewed, before 

it has been fermented, or worked ; allo an 

herb, 


ſert of any thing. 

WO RTHLESS (A.) that is of no value, 
mean, deſerving nothing; alſo wicked, baſe, 

diſhonourable, &c. 

WORT H (A.) honourable, deſerving, that 
does what becomes his ſtation, &c. 

WOT (V.) to know. 


WO'TTON-UNDER-EDGE (s.) in Cu- 


ceſter ſbire, a pretty town, whoſe market is 
weekly on Friday; the chief magiſtrate is 


called a mayor; who is anawally choſen at 


i 
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the court-leet of the earl of Berkley, and 
every perſon ſo choſen is eſteemed an alder- 
man ever after ; it is ſeated on a pleaſant and 
fruitful rifing ground, and the pariſh is 12 
miles in circumference, filled with manu. 
facturers of the woollen goods, eſpecially of 
the cloathing-trade z diſtant from London 83 

. computed, and 99 meaſured miles. 

WOULD (V.) in Shipping, is to wind ropey 
round the maſt or yard pieces of timber 
have. been nailed on them to ſtrengthen them; 
alſo to deſire, wiſh, or long for. 

WOUND (V.) to hurt, maim, cut, or injure 
one in his perſon or reputation, 

WOUND (S.) a cutting or piercing the fleſh, 
&c. thereby c2uſing the continuity of the 
parts to be diſſolved, and the blood to iſſue, 


&c. 

WOUND (A.) rolled round ſomething, or made 
up into a ball or bundle, &c. 

WOU'NDY (A.) very big, great, large. 

WRACK or WRECK (S.) the perithing of a 
ſhip at ſea, together with all the living crea- 

tures in it. = 

WRACK or WRECK (V.) to diftreſs a per- 
ſon, or overload him with taxes, corporal 
puniſhments, &c. 

WRA'NGLE (V.) to brawl, make a noiſe; 
diſpute, quarrel, &c. 

WRAP (V.) toencloſe one thing in another, or 
to fold up any thing, &c. alſo to lap or wird 
about, | 

WRA”PPED or WRAPT (A.) infolded, in- 

_ Cloſed, or wound about by ſomething, &c. 

WRA'PPER (S.) a coarſe cloth in which fine 
linen, filks, muſlins, &c. are commonly in- 
cloſed, in order to keep them from the ar 

_ and dirt. 


|WRATH (S.) great anger, fury, madneſs, 


diſpleaſure, indignation, &c. 

WRA THFUL (A.) very angry, much diſ- 
pleaſed, full of reſentment or indignation. 
WREAK (V.) to vent or diſcharge, as to 

ſweat, ſmoak, or ſteam through heat, to te- 
venge one's ſelf, or diſcharge one's whole an- 
ger, c. upon a,perſon., _ 
WREA'KING(S.) fleaming, ſmoak ing, vent- 
ing, or diſcharging. S547. 
WREATH (S.) a garland or crown of flowers, 
herbs, leaves, &c. in Heraldry, the repreſen- 
tation of a roll of fine linen or ſilk coloured 
like the eſcutcheon, and placed between the 
helmet, and the creſt to ſupport the creſt 
alſo what perſons cover their heads with who 
carry large burdens upon them. 
WREATH V.) to twiſt or bind up into 2 
bundle, to twine, or make up into a crown 
or head-bard, &c. 
WREN (S.) a very ſmall bird, alſo the ſur- 
name of a man. | 
WRENCH (S.) a ſudden ſprain or ſtrain, oc- 
caſioned by lifting too great a weight, &c. 
WRE'NCHED (A.) wrung, or forced open, 
diſtorted, or diſlocated by violenee. 
WREST 
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WREST (V.) to pervert or turn words to a 

”, wrong ſenſe or meaning; to extort from, or 
force a perſon to do what is contrary to his 
inclination. . 

WRE'STLE (V.) to ſtrive gr contend with a 
perſon for victory, to practiſe the art of 
wreſtling, or managing the legs, &c. 

WRE'STLER (S.) one who contends, ſtrives 
with, or throws down another by an artful 
managament of his legs. X 

WRE'STLING (S.) the art of managing the 
legs, &c- ſo as $o throw one's opponent to 
the ground without beating, ſtriking, or kick- 
ing him, much gractiſed by the ancients at 
their publick ſhews ; alſo any earneſt conteſt 
or oppoſition. 

WRETCH (S.) a miſerable, diſtreſſed, or un- 
happy perſon. 

WRE'TCHED (A.)] unfortunate, miſerable, 

 diftreſſed, unhappy, &c. 

WRE'XHAM (S.) in Denbighſhire, North- 
Wales, is a large, well- built, populous town, 
that beſides the great church has two large 
meeting-houſes ; it has weekly two markets, 
viz, Monday and Thurſday, at which great 
quantities of flannels, which is the manufac- 
ture of this and the adjacent parts, are bought 
up by the factors for London ; diſtant from 
London 138 computed, and 167 meaſured 
miles. | 

WRIGGLING {S.) turning this way and that 
way, to get along like a ſnake or eel, &c. 
alſo endeavouring to get off from, or avoid 
the obligation of a contract; alſo the ſcrew- 
ing or inſinuating one's ſelf into another per- 
ſon's favour. 

WRIGHT (S.) a mechanick or artificer that 
works in wood, as a mill-wright, ſhip- 
wright, Cc. 

WRIGHT'S CHART, commonly called 
MERCA'TOR'S CHART (S.) a curious 
invention to find the latitude, longitude, and 
diſtance of one place from another, or the 
place that a ſhip is in upon a plain that has 
the meridian drawn by right lines that are 

rallel to one another, and all the parallels of 
— expreſſed in the ſame manner. 
WRING (V.) to twiſt or ſqueeze hard toge- 
ther, to pinch or gripe, to put to much 
pain, Kc. 

WRINGING (S.) twiſting or ſqueezing hard 
together; alſo pinching or griping, &c- 

WRINKLE (V.) to creaſe, piait, or fold 
cloth, filk, paper, &c. 

WRINKLE (S.) a creaſe, plait, or fold in 
cloth, filk, paper, &c. alſo thoſe furrows 
that naturally grow in the foreheads of men, 
and other creatures advanced in years, or 
grown old, &c, 

WRINTON (S.) in Semerſetſhire, a pretty 

_ good town among the Mendip- Hills, that has 
a very good market weekly on Tueſday ; diſ- 
tant from London 103 computed, and 125 
meaſured miles, | F 7 


| 


| WRIT (S.) a formal letter of the king, of 
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WRIST (S.) the loweſt or ſmalleſt part of the 
arm, that immediately adjoins to the hand, 

WRUYSTBANDS (S.) the broad fillet at the 
bottom of a thirt ſleeve, &c. wherein all the 
plaits are ſewn or inſerted, &c. and which 
buttons round the wriſt, &c. 


the liberties, &c. in a parchment ſealed with 
a ſeal directed to ſome judge, officer, miniſter, 
or other ſubject, at their ſuit, or at the ſuit 
or plaint of another, commanding, or autho- 
rizing ſomething therein contained to be dong 
for the cauſe briefly therein expreſſed, which 
is to be diſcuſſed in ſome court according to 
law. Writs are of three forts ; original, 
which are moſt commonly of courſe, and 
therefore are of a ſet form ; judicial, which 
ate for the execution of judgment; magiſte- 
rial, which vary in form according to the 
matter. n + 
WRITE (V.) to expreſs the ſentiments of 
one's mind in or by Writing 
WRITER (S.) an author or compoſer of 
books, poems, &c. alſo any perſon that per- 
forms the manual operation of writing.' 
WRITING (5.) the art of exprefling the 
ſentiments of our minds in ſome proper or 
know letters or characters. 
WRONG (S.) injury, injuſtice, hurt, da- 
mage, &c. Ks 
WRONG (V.) to defraud, cheat, or do in- 
juſtice to another, 
WRONG (A.) falſe, untrue, not right, &c. 
like a ſum caſt up to more or leſs than it 
ought to be. 
WRO'NGFUL (A.) unjuſt, hurtful, injuri- 
ous, prejudicial, &c. 
WROTE (A.) expreſſed by a pen, &c. in 
words, letters, or characters. 
WROTH (S.) anger, diſpleaſure, fury, &c. 
WROTHAM or WO'RTHAM(S.) inKent, 
a ſmall town, whoſe market is weekly on 
Tueſday ; diſtant from London 19 computed 
and 25 meatured miles. 
WROUGHT (A.) done, made, worked ; als 
embelliſhed with various ornaments. 
WRUNG(A. )ſqueezed, griped, pinched, twiſts 
EV ee 
WRY (A.) put uneven, or on one ſide more 
than another, not ſtraighr, &c. . 
WYCHE or WICH (S.) a ſpring or place 
where falt grows, or is made, from whence 
many places take their names, as Salt. wich, 
Nantwich, &c. 
WY*DRAUGHT(S.) a common ſewer, drain, 
or ſink to carry off or receive the waſte wa- 
ter, &c, of a houſe, ſtreet, or town, _ 
WYE (S.) in Kent, fituateon the river Ster, 
over which is a bridge, has for a long time 
been a place of good account; its market is 
weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from Lendom 
49 computed, and 57 meaſured miles. 
WY'VER (S.) an imaginary creature, - 
ſented by the hegalcs a Bring Erpane, 
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letter has the power, ſound, or 

force of a double conſonant, is reckoned 

e 1 5 letter of 15 V and 

era the beginning of w ounds | 

like ; 2. "in the iiddle like es, Cc. when 

alone, thus, X, it ſtands for the number 10; 
thus, X, 10, ooo. 

XA'CCA (S.) the name of the firſt founder of 
idolatry in the Indies and eaſtern countries; 
the hiſtory of his life reports, that when his 
mother was big with him, ſhe dreamt that 
ſhe brought forth a white elephant, which is 
thereaſon the kings of Siam, Tonquin, and 
China, have fo great a value for them. Xac- 
ea refired into a wilderneſs, and there formed 

- his ſcheme of idolatry; and at his return, 

Having a great number of diſciples, he choſe 
10, ooo, to whom he communicated his 
plan, and furniſhed them with inſtructions to 
teach others his doctrines, ordering them to 

rut no other title to their books, nor give 

. any other reaſon for their aſſertions, than 
apſe dixit; be, their maſter, or great pro- 


ſays it ʒ by which means he took away 
l The Brachmans affirm, he | 


Has gone through à metempſychoſis 80,000} 


times, and that his ſoul has paſſed into ſo 
many different kinds of beaſts, whereof the 


. ft wasa white elephant; and that after all 
theſe changes, he was received into the com- 
ny of the gods, and is become a pagod, 


XE'NIA (S.) preſents, gifts, or tokens that | 


one friend or aquaintance uſed to fend, give, 
or beftow upon another, to refreſh or renew 
their old acquaintance or friendſhip ; alſo pre- 


ſents or gifts made to kings, governors, &c. | 


at a certain time, fur the continuance of 


their fayour or protection, or the grant off 


© ſome new privilege. 

XERA'SIA (S.) an imperfection in the hairs 
© "that occaſions them not to come to their full 
, but look and feel like down ſprinkled 
with duſt ; a ſort of 

of hair. 
XERA'THIUM (S.) the name of a medicine 
proper for, or againſt the breakings out of 
' the head or chin» 5 . | 
XEROPHA'GIA (S.) certain faſt days in the 
© firſt ages of the church, on which was eaten 
nothing but bread and ſalt, and they only 


- drank water, which was obſerved the fix| 


days of the paſſion, or Holy Week, not by 
command and obligation of the church's au- 
thority, but the choice and devotion of the 
more religions Chriſtians. , 
XERO'FPHTHALMY (S.) a dry blearedneſs 
of the eyes, that occaſions them to look red 
and fore, attended with itching, but with- 


baldneſs, defect, or want 
PA ' 


YAR 
XEROTES (S.) a thin and dry habit or cog. 
ſtitution of the body. ; 
XI'PHIAS (s.) in Afrenomy, a comet that ap. 
pears ſhaped like a ſword, 
XIPHO'IDES (S.) that cartilage or griſt 
that — breaſt - bone, Formed | — 
a ſword &c. p... 2 Bu 
XV'STER (S.) & ſurgeon's inſtrument uſed ta 
5 crape the bones with. En Fall 
XY'STOS (S.) a precious ſtone brought 
India, of the jaſper ſort of kind; alſo — 
portico or place where the Greek wreſtler; ex - 
erciſed themſelyes in the winter-time, like 


. 


HIS letter is the the 23d in our alphabet, 

and is ſometimes uſed as a vowel, and 
ſometimes as a conſonant 53 it was borrowed 
from the Greek language, and has its true uſe 
in words derived from thence, though it is 
now generally uſed at the end of words of 
other originals that terminate with ie, as waz 
the old cuſtom of the Exgliſb in moſt words, 
as thie, now thy, 2 now fly, Cc. when 
it begins words or ſyllables, and is immediate- 
ly followed by another yowel, it is then a 
conſonant, as in yield, year, &c. but inthe 
end of words it is a vowel, or rather a diph- 
thong, as ſupplying the place or room ot two 
yowels, viz, ie, as flie, for fly, Cc. The 


' ancients made it one of their numerals to ex- 


preſs 150, and when daſhed, thus, V, a 
many thouſands. | 
YARD (S.) ſometimes means a long meaſure 


containing 3 feet, or 36 inches, and is the 


univerſal meaſure fur broad-cloth, filk, tapes, 
ribbands, lace, and ſome ſorts of linen cloths 
here in England ; ſometimes it means an open 

ou or piece of ground before or behind a 
| houſe for the uſe and convenience thereof : 
ſometimes it means thoſe beams of timber 
that are fitted athwart the ſeveral maſts of a 
ſhip with the fales faſtened to them to be 
hoiſted up or let down as occafion requires; 
OUT ICT ALY Bay's qefey mant- 


;Y A'RD-ARM (S,) in a Ship, is that half the 
yard that is on eit le the maſt, when it 
lies athwart the ſhip, rp. p 
YA'RD-LAND (S.] a certain proportion 
ground, the quantity whereof varies in dif- 
ferent counties z in ſome it is but 10 acres, 
in others 15, ih others 20, 24, 30, or 4% 
YA'KMOUTH (S.) in Norfolk, is a ſea-port 
and borough-town, and an ancient member 
the Cingue- Ports; it is ſituate on a peninſula, 
having the Yare on the weſt, over which is 
a draw-bridge, and the ſea on the ſouth and 
eaſt, and the continent on the north; it i 


alſo defended with ve and ftately 


$ 


4 WY dropping or ſwelling, 
e . | 
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Jong figure z the river receiving many ſmaller 
| yivers, forms a fine haven, both large, deep, 
- and ſafe, for ſhips of any burden; the ſhips 
ride here ſo cloſe together, that their heads 
being faſtened to the ſhore, they go croſs the 
ſtream with their bolt · ſprits, that for half a 
mile together you may walk from ſhip to 
255 el along the fide of the wharf, where is 
built the cuſtom-houſe and town-houſe, 
which are fine piles of buildings, and alſo 
many magnificent houſes of private mer- 
chants ; it is here in the herring- ſeaſon that 
incredible quantities of that fiſh are caught 
and exported, which With the colliers, and 0- 
ther merchandize, renders this place of ex- 
traordinary ſea-trade, and the inhabitants 
rich ; here is 6ne of the fineſt market-places 
in England, plentifully ſerved with all man- 
ner of proviſions weekly on Saturday; the 
extent of the town being but ſmall, the 
ſtreets are exactly ſtraight from north to ſouth 
with lanes rows crofling them from 
eaſt to weſt, which renders it the moſt re- 
gular-built ton in England ; they have par- 
ticular and very extenſive privileges, by which 
they can try, condernn, and execute in parti- 
cular caſes, without waiting for a warrant 
from above ; it is ſo well governed, that the 
ſabbath is obſerved here with more exactneſs 


ie than any where in Eng/and beſides, ſo that 
h- plays, aflemblies of gaiety, and gaming, meet 
0 but with little encouragement; there are now 
he in it two churches z the old one has fo high 
oY a ſteeple, that it ſerves the ſailors for a land- 
23 mark; the other has been but lately built, 
and is very neat; it is governed by two bailiffs 
Ire and a recorder, who are juſtices of the peace, 
he aldermen, and common-council, &c. it ſends 
es, two members to paàrliament; diſtant fiom 
the | London 92 computed,and 123 meaſured miles. 
pen YARMOUTH (S.) in Hampſbire, in the Ile 
da of Wight, ſtands upon a creek, the entrance 
of: into which is about a mile below it; it has a 
ber mayor, market; and borough-town, and has 
f a a caſtle to defend it ; the houſes are hand- 
be ſome, and generally built of free-ftone ; the 
es; old market is now diſuſed 3 the town is go- 
m- verned by a mayor, recorder, aldermen, bai- 
lifts, and common-council, - and ſends two 
the members to parliament; diſtant from London 
a it 75 computed, and 92 meaſured miles. 
YARN (S.) any fort of wool ſpun into thread; 
n of though it commonly means a coarſe or ordi- 
dif- nary fort whoſe thread is very large, uſcd to 
cres, knit ſtockings, gloves, caps, &c. for the 
40. poorer ſort of people, the finer ſort being 
. port called worſted. 
er of TANNER (A.) rough, dry, or harſh of 
\(ula, - taſte, ; 
ch is YA'RUM (S.) in the North-Riding of York- 
n and ſhire, is a ſmall town, that has a fine ſtone 
it i bridge over the Tees, and a good market 
ately weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from Londen 
vallz, 176 computed, and 212 meaſured mi. x. 


- 


Ye" which oleh the river; compoſe an ob- 


. 


* 


— 


* EA 
YATCH(S.) a ſmall ſhip with one deck, gez 
nerally uſed as a pleaſure- boat to chnvey 
kings, princes, ambaſſadors, &c. a ſmall diſ- 
tance by ſea ; of a ſize, ſometimes bigger, 
and ſometimes leſs, but generally about 80 
or 106 tbns burden, with guns and men in 
proportion. | 
YAW (V.) to fail irregularly; to go la and 
out, traverſe the ſea, &c. 
YAWL (S.) a large boat, or ſmall veſſel that 
ſhips carry to ſea to ſend on ſhore upon divers 
occaſions, &c. N 
YA'WLING (S.) bawling; calling, or trying 
out aloud, ; * 5 
YA'WNING (S.) gaping or. ſtretehiog open 
the jaws, as if a peiſon was neither aſlcep 
nor awake, &. . 4 
YAWS 5.) the unſteady or irregular motions 
of. a ſhip under ſail that is not well ſteered 3 
alſo the name of a diſtemper among the 
Blacks, ſomething like the pok or foul Bete 
among the Vbites. | 
YA'XLEY (S.) in the fens of Huntingdotfbire 
is but an indifferent town, and its market (if 
any) now but ſmall weekly on T 1 
diſtant from London 59 computed, and 72 
_ meaſured miles. | 
YEA (Part.) yes, it is ſo, indeed, triily, &c.. 
YEA'NING or EA'NING (S.) the btinging 
forth young, or lambs like ewe ſheep. ,. 
YEAR (S.) that ſpace of time that the ſun i 
ſuppoſed to take up in his paſſage through the 
ſeveral ſigns of the Zodiack, 2nd with ug 
conſiſts of 12 unequal kalendar months, which 
contain 365 days, and once in four years 366, 
which day is intercalated between the 23d 
and 24th of February, St. Mattias day or 
feitival, being ordinarily obſerved - the 24th 
of February, but in the leap year on the 25th, 
the 24th being the day added; ſo that Fe- 
bruary has that year 29 days, but in cd m- 
mon but 28 days. The beginning or firſt day 
of the year has been very different, ſomꝭ᷑ be- 
ginning on March 1, and ſome. on December 
25, ſome Fanuary 1, ſome March 25; fome 
from the feaſt of Eaffer, which was mov 
able, and happens between March 22, . 
April 25, and theſe wete obliged to add for 
before or after Eaſter, to ſignify or cettrmine 
the beginning or end of the year. Theſe 
ſeveral differences were principally among the 
French, to determine which, Charts IX. in 
1864 publiſhed an arreſt, the laſt article of 
which ordered the year for the time to come 
to be conſtantly and univerſally begun, and 
wrote on and from Fanuary t 5 the Engliſh 
began their year on the 25th of Decerber, 
till W:illiamthe Conguerer's time, and now on 
the 25th of March in the ecclefiaſtical and 
civil courts, the aſtronomers of late years 
have more preciſely determined the quantity 
of time ina year, viz. from the ſun's de- 
parting-from any aſſigned point of the erat 
9 * f 


BY 


-  Reparted ſouls re-enter their bodies again, and 


end whereof all the planets and fixed ſtars re- 


YEAST (S. ) the froth or fermentation of new 


9 
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_— 
wo his coming, the ſame point again, to be 
365 days, 5 hours, 49 minutes. 

Jubilee Year, was every ſeventh ſabbatick 
year, or the 49th year. 
Luar Tear, is that ſpace of time that 
comprehends 12 lunar months, or 354, 8, 
for which reaſon, once in three years a month 
was added to make the ſolar and lunar year 
nearly agree. ad pe 
Platonick Year, a ſpace of time, at the 
turn to the ſame point from whence they ſet 
out, and have the ſame aſpects and configu- 
rations one upon another, which ſome affiim 
to be in 15,000 common years, others in 
$6,000 ; theancient heathens were of opini- 
on, that, when this period was compleated, 
the world would be renewed again, and the 


80 through a ſecond cour ſe. 

Sabbatick Year, was every ſeventh year 
among the Jeros, during which they were 
| obliged, by their law, to let the ground lie 

fallow, 
YEAR and DAY (S.) in Lev, is a determined 
ſpace of time that in many caſes fixes the 
right, &c. as in an eſtray proclamation being 
made, if the owner does not claim it within 
that time, it is forfeited, &c. | | 
YEA'RLING (S.) a beaſt of about a year old, 

eſpecially ſpoken of oxen, &c. 

YEA'RLY (Part.) annually, or every year. 
YEARN or EARN (V.) to pity, to have 
compaſſion on, or be moved with the af- 
lictions or misfortunes of another ; and in 
the Hunters Language, it is to bark as beagles 
do at their prey. 
YEA'RNING (S.) pitying, having compaſſion, 


or on, &c. 


f drink. 4 
YELE or YOLK (S.) the yellow part of an 


egg · 
YE'LLING (S.) making a very loud and hor- 
rible noiſe like the howling of a dog, &c. 
YELLOW (A.) the colour fo called, which 
is ſomewhat brighter or whiter than the na- 


tural colour of gold ; alſo ſpoken of a man 


or woman that is jealous of his or her wife or 
huſband. 
YELLOWS (S.) in Farriery, is a diſtemper 
among horſes, that is called the jaundice 
among men. TT 
YELP (V.) to bark, cry, call, or hollow out 
aloud like a dog, fox, &c. ö 
YEO'MAN (S.) a frecholder, or one that is 
poſſeſſed of fo much land of bis own as will 
entitle him to vote for a member to repreſent 
the county; alſo a dignity or title of office in 
the king's houſhold of a middle rank or place 
between an uſher and a groom, 
YEO'MAN OF THE GUARD (S.) a pecu- 
liar ſort of ſoldiery or foot-guards to the 
king's perſon, cf a larger ature than com- 


YERKER (S.) in the 


C AIM 

YOR. 
mon, every one being, required to be at leaf 
fix foot high, whoſe number is 100 in en- 
ſtant waiting, or duty, and 70 not in duty; 
one half bear harquebuſes, | and the other par. 
tiſans ; their attendance is on the ſovereign's 
perſon both at home and abroad. 


YEO'MANRY (S.) the ſtate or condition of a 


eoman. 


YEO'VIL (S.) in Somerſetſbire, commonly 


called Evil, is a gocd town on the river Evil, 
whoſe marker is very larie weekly on Fri. 
day, for corn, cheeſe, hemp, and all forts of 
proviſions ; where ſomething of the cluthing- 
manufacture is carried on, but the glovers by. 
ſineſs much more 3 diſtant from London 104 
computed, and 124 meaiured miles. 

YERK. (V.) to examine ſtrictly, to correct, 


to whip, &c. | | 

Exciſe Office, one who 
re-examines the officers books ; a corrector, 
ex:miner, &c. 
YES (Part.) I will, it is fo, &c. 
YE'STERDAY (S.) the day laſt paſt, or that 
which immediately preceded the preſent day. 
YE'STERNIGHT (s.) the night that ended 
or cloſed the day laſt paſt, or ended when the 


* day began. 
YET (Part.) now or Rill, to this time; alſo 
notwithſtanding, beſides, or nevertheleſs. 
YEW (S.) a tree whoſe wood is of a very 
ſpringy or elaftick nature. | 
YE'XING (S.) a hiccoughing, or diſorder'y 
balching. +4 
YIELD (V.) to comply with, or ſubmit to; 
alſo to produce or bring forth plenty or prof; 
alſo to give, grant, or ſurrender, &c. 
YIELDING (S.) giving, granting, ſubmitting 
to, or complying with, &c. 
YOKE or ,YOAK (S.) the. frame of wood, 
Kc. that farmers put on or about the neck. 
of oxen that they plough with; alſo that 
which milk-folks, &c wear about their necks 
to hang their pails. to, &c. alſo any ſlaven 
or obligation that a perſon is obliged to under: 
go or perform 

YOKE-FE'LLOW (s.) a perſon male or fe. 

male that is firmly joined in the performante: 

of any thing with another, whoſe intereſts a 

Jabours are reci 

YON (A.) any thing at a diſtance from tl: 
perſon or we now are. 

YO'NKER or YOU'NGSTER (S.) one thit 
is a beginner or enterer in any bulineſs, mat 
ter, or affair, a youth or ſtrippling, &c. © 
Sbip- board, thoſe ſailors that take in tit 
top-ſails or yards, furl the ſails, or fling tit 
yards, &c. 

YORE (Part.) formerly, in times paſt, in di 
of old, &c, 

YORK. (s.) a city, and an arch-biſhop's fe, 
the pri:.cipal place in Toriſbire, has been b. 
mous for ſome thouſand years paſt ; in U 
time of the Romans it was not only 2 Ne 
colony, but alſo the ſeat of ſome 4 
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; Severut, and Conflantius Cho- 


man emperors | 
rut, father to Conſtantine the Great, both kept 


their courts, and died here; it is generally 


eſtee med the next city to London, or the ſe 


cond in England, and its preſent ſtate is as 
follows : It is ſituate in & large valley, in the 


midſt of the ſhire, in a fertile (oil, and health- 


ful sir, built generally with wood, and has 
ſeveral fine ſtructures, both publick and pri- 
vate, and fortified with a caſtle and ſtrong 


wall; it extends ſouth-weſt, and north-weſt a 
- great wiy, and as much tranſverſely; it is 


divided. into four wards, in which are 28 
riſhes 3 is is governed (like London) by a 
ord-mayor, 12 aldermen, who are juſtices 

of the peace, two ſheriffs, 24 prime com- 


- mon=council-men; eight chamberlains, 72 
common-council-men, a recorder, town 


clerk, ſword-bearer, common-ſerjeant, &c. 
It enjoys large privileges, confirmed to it by 
a long ſuceeffion of kings; it is a county 


- Incorporate of itſelf, including 30 villages 


and hamlets within its juriſdiction ; the ti- 
ver Ouſe divide it into two parts, over which 
is a ſtrong, ſtonè - bridge of five arches, the 
middle one being 70 foot wide; by the river 
Foſſe's emptying” irſelf into the Ouſe, even 
in the city, it renders it navigable for ſhips 
of 70 tons burden quite to the ſea, which is 
60 miles diſtant from York; it is ſeveral 
miles in circumference, and has four large 
gates hand ſomelychuilt, and five poſterns to 
enter into the city; and there are ſeve- 
ral halls for, and companies of tradeſmen, 


| = the trade being very much reduced, the 


ouſes let at very low rents; the chief preſent 
ſupport of this city is owing to the reſidence 
of many country gentlemen, and their fa- 


milies, who reſide here, upon account of the 


cheapneſs and plenty of rents and proviſions; 
and theſs alſo encourage the polite arts, and 
the diverſions of afſemblies, concerts of mu- 
fick, plays, Kc. There have been lately 

two very fine publick edifices, viz. 
one a manſion-houſe for the lord mayor 
for the time being, -and in the middle of a 
beautiful ſquare in a place called the Thurſ- 
day market, is a moſt magnificent market- 
houſe, where the chief market is now kept 
on Saturday; the cathedral for its age, beau- 
ty, and largeneſs, is very juſtly reckoned 
one of the fineſt in England ; and yet there 
are many merchants reſiding in it who have 
alſo a fine hall; the town-hall is both the 
moſt magnificent and convenient built upon 
the bridge, and the Gui/d- Hall, in which 
are kept the courts of juſtice, is very large 
and fine; and beneath theſe is the priſon for 
felons, called Kid-Cotes, and oppoſite to it 
the priſon for debtors ; there are four mar- 
ket-days weekly, viz. Tueſday, Thurſ- 
day, Friday and Saturday, which are plenti- 
fully ſupplied with fleſh, fiſh, fow!, and 


corn of all forts 3 the market - houſe in} 
the ſtieet called the Pavement, is clicermad | 


| a fine piece of architecture, being ſupport- 


YOU 


ed by 12 pillars of the Tuſcan order; it 
ſends two members to parliament ; diſtant 
from London 150 computed, and 192 mea- 
ſured miles. f 
YO'RKSHIRE (S.) is by much the largeſt 
county in England, being 360 miles in cir- 
cumference, divided into three principlal parts, 
called ridings, wiz. the weſt, eaſt and north 
ridings, in which are computed 106,200 
houſes, one city, called York, beſides which 
there are 49 market-towns, and 563 pariſh- 
es, moſt of which being very large, have alſo 
their chapels of caſe ; it is bounded on the 
eaſt by the German ocean, on the ſouth with 
; Derbyſhire, Netting bamſhire, and Lincalnſbire, - 
on the weſt with Lancaſbire and a ſmall part 
of Cheſ>ire, and on the north with the biſhop- 
rick of Durbam and county of Cumberland; 
of a ſquare form, whoſe fide is 90 miles 
long ; it is univerſally bleſſed with a whole- 
ſome and temperate air, and tolerably fertile z 
this county is particulary noted for breeding 
the beſt horſes, for all ſort of uſeful ſervices, 
and particularly hunting and race-horſes ; and 
although there are alſo abundance of coal and 
lead-mines, and quarries of free and lime- 
ſt one, and all the neceſſaries of life, yet the 
divers ſorts of woollen manufactures, that are 
very vigorouſly carried on in divers parts of it, 
employ the greateſt number of hands ; this 
county of late years is become i 
famous for making and curing legs of pork: 
into what are commonly called hams, and 
this art is now alſo practiſed with very good 
ſucceſs in all the northern counties; it ſends 
30 members to parliament, 
YOU (S.) ſometimes means a fingle perſon, 
which in ſtrictneſs ſhould be thou, or thee, 
and ſometimes many; but it is now com- 
monly ſpoke or ſaid to the perſon or perſons 
to whom we ſpeak, be it one or many. 
YQU'GHAL (S.) a town in the county 
of Cort, and province of Munſter, ſends 
two members to parliament, and ſtands 
107 miles S. S. W. of Dublin. 
YOUNG (A.) not yet arrived to its full growth 
or maturity, any thing that is growing ripe 3 
alſo ſpoke of men or women that are in the 
prime of their years, and in oppoſition to old 


—— 


age. 
YOU'NGER (A.) any perſon or thing not fo 
old as another. 
YOU'NGSTER (S.) a lad or young perſon ; 
alſo any one that is but new!y entered upon a 
trade or buſineſs. 995 
YOUTH (S.) a young men, or perſon not at 
full age; alſo the ſtate or condition of a per- 
ſon's younger years. 
YOU'THFUL (A.) like to, or in the younger 
days of a ferſon's age. 


3 v2 THIS 


* HIS is reckoned the laſt or 24th letter in 
our alphabet, and called a conſonant, is 
© Yerived from the Greeks,and uſed only in words 
{ of that original; the Latins have no need cf 

it, and uſe ſs inſtead thereof; it was anume- 
ral among the Antrents, that ſtood for 2000, 


and when daſhed, thus, Zi four millions; 


_ | Ggnifes a dram. 
ZA'BIANS (S.] ſuppoſed to be the ancient 
Cbaldeant, who addicted themſelves to aſtro- 
Jogy and the worſhip of the ſtars, and made 
it their chief employment to form taliſmans 
under certain aſpectꝭ of the planets. 
'ZACA (S.) ſo much of a Tark's eſtate or 
. © goods as he appropriates to, or allows for 'the 
. relief of the poor. * 
.ZA'FFREN ($.) any thing of a yellow co- 
* 


call (fron, 
ZA MoRIN (S.) a title for a ſovereign prince 
io Malabar in the Eaft-Indies. 
Z ANT (S.) a merry- andrew, an antick, or 
fellow who ſheys tricks to amuſe the vulgar, 
and make them laugh, &c. _ 
| F (S.) a mineral uſed by the potter: 
to make a blue or ſky colour. 
ZEAL (S.) hath various fignifications in ſcrip- 
| "hare 3 ſomegimes it means a fervent or earneſt 
F te to promote or propagate any doctrine 
or opinion; ſumetimes the anger or inidig- 
pation that is expreſſed againſt any thing; 


ſometimes it means jealouſy, ſometimes en- | 


| Tis he. i 
ZEALAND (S.) an iſland in Denmark of a 
miles in circumference, having no bread- 
. corty growing. in it but rye ; has no. rivers, 
but about half a ſcore ſmall brooks, but a 
geat number of fine lakes well ſtored with 
-fih 3 the air but indifferent, eſpecially about 
Copenhagen, occaſioned by the frequent fogs, 
and its low ſituation it has no ſea · port but 
Copenhagen, nor does it want any, baving no 
' commodities for exportation; the cattle are 
generally ſmall and lean, being forced to be 


ſummer and winter, for a ſpring is never 


- _ medimely pa's from extremity of heat to ex- 
tremity of cold, apd when winter is over, 


1 the United Provinces, lying between Holland, 
Flanders, Brabant, and the German Sea; 
the inhabitants are great traders, and fiſh 
much ; the princes of Orange are hereditary 


lour, but generally how means the plant we. 


in Phyſi:ians-Bills, or Preſcriptions, i 


: 
ever he 


circalar form, containing about 18 Engliſh] * 


| kept houſed about eight months in the year; 
they have but two ſeaſons in their year, v. 


known, and autumn very rarely; you im- 


from cold to heat. —Al the name of one of 


| 


— 


fri 


ä 
'ZEA'LOT (s.) one that is a great favourer gr 


ſtickler for,” or promoter of any opinion. 
2 (A.) ger, very carneſt for, or 


| er, ' 

LE DOAR (S.) an Jndias root of a very hot 
dry nature, uſed in diſeaſes occafioned by 
es it is of two forts, the long and the 
rou . [ » 4 Srv 

' ZE'MBLIANS (S.) a. people that inhabit the 

northern part of the world, about the 
but have great heads, large faces, and ſmall 
eyes, ſome without beards, their hair gene- 
rally blsck, and their fkio ſwarthy ; they 
adore the ſun and moon, and images in the 
ſhape of men, which they carve out of the 

ſtumps of trees. . 


d of os beholder, let him ſtand where- 

III. 

ZE'NSUS or ZE'NZUS (S.) a term in the old 
Algebra or Coſſicks, for what we now call a 
| ſquare, or the ſecond power. 

ZE'PHYRUS (S.) the weft wind, 

ZERETH (S.) a Hebrew meaſure of length, 

which was half a cubit, or ten inches and 2 
quarter, $4 

ZEST (S.) the ſkin that covers the kernel of a 

walnut 3 alſo the red or outward ſkin of an 
orange, lemon, &. | 

ZETE'TICK METHDD (s.) among the 

Mathematicians, is thealgebraick or analy- 
tick method of anſwering queſtions, in which 
the nature and of the thing is princi- 
pally ſought for. | | 

ZEU'GMA (S.) a figure in- Grammar, when 

a verb agreeing with divers nouns, or an 
adjective with divers ſubſtantives, is referred 
. to one expreſly, and to the other by ſupple- 


ment. 
ZINBIKI'TES (S.) a ſort of Mabometan 
hereticks, or rather atheiſts, who neither 
believe a providence, or the reſurrection of 
the dead; they ſay, tbeig is no other god 
but the four elements, that man is a mix- 
ture of theſe, and after death reſolves into 


ZINK (S.) a baſtard ſort of metal, of a yel- 
. lowiſh colour, ſome call it ſpelter, and ſome 
biſmuth, &c. % We: Sa) 
ZIZITH (S.) the tufts or fringes w 
aß cient G2. at the four r their 
upper garment, and which now they wear 
under their cloaths fixed to a ſquare piece of 
cloath, to repreſent the garment their anceſ- 
tors wore before their diſperſion ; it conſills 
of a tuit compoſed of eight threads of yarn 
ſpun on purpoſe, each having five knots, 
which take up helf the lengih, that which 
is knotted, is fusled out, and makes a ſort of 
20 CC O, ZO LE, or SO'CLE (S.) a little 
pedeſtal or. Band; for a þuſto, or ; figure that 


- 


wants elevation. | 


te vernors of this nd. 


20 DlAc K 


ſtreig hts of Maigates, of à ſmall ftature, 


| ZENITH (S.) an aſtronomical term for that 
my in the heavens immediately over the 
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by ZON 
zO'DIACK (S.) the greateſt circle. upon the 
material ſphere, which the old aſtronomers 
ſaid was 12 degrees broad, and the moderns 

18, cutting the equinodtial into two equal 

in the mid{t cf it is the ecliptic x, un- 
der which the ſun conſtantly moveth, leav- 
ing on each ' fide fix degrees of latitude 5 in 
this the 12 figns are fixed, called for the moſt 
by tbe name of living creatures ; alſo a 
limit which the accurate obſervations of the 
laſt century has diſcovered to contain moſt of 
the comets. 
ONE (S.) a belt or girdle worn anciently by 
- virgins about their waiſt at the time of their 
marriage, and which the bridegroom looſened 
or took off the firſt nicht; in Phyſich, it 
means the waiſt, or middle part of the body; 
and alſo a ſpreading diſeaſe by ſome called the 
ſhingles, &c. in Geograpby, it is a certain 
portion of the earth, the whole being divided 
into five parts or zones ; the firſt is that ſpace 
between the two tropicks, 23 degrees and a 
half on each ſide the equinoctial, called the 
torrid or burning S, upon accoùnt of its 
extraordinary heat, by reaſon of the perpen- 


N 


9 — 
S 
dicularity of the ſun's beams or rays 3 hie 
large tract the ancients imagined to be unin- 
habitable ; the ſecond and third are the two 
temperate zones, the one in the northern, the 
other in the ſouthern hemiſphere, beginning 
where the torrid zone ends, and extending 
to the artick and antartick circles, which is 
about 42 degrees to each; the fourth and 
fifth are what are called the frigid zones, be- 
ginning in each hemiſphere where the tem- 
terate Zone ends, and extend to each pole. 
ZOO'GRAPHER (S.) one who deſcribes the 
nature and forms of living creatures. 
ZOO'CRAPRY (S.) the art of deſcribing the 
forms, properties, &c. of living creatures. 
ZOOLOGY (S.) a treatiſe or diſcourſe of liy- 
ing creatures, | HOT 
ZOO TOMx (S.) the art of diſſecting any 
ſort of animals but the human ſpecies. = 
ZYMO'MA (S.) any thing that cauſes or ex- 
cites fermentation. "= 
ZZ (S.) a character among the ancient phyſi- 
cians for myrrh ; but by the moderns uſed 
for ginger. 4 i 2 
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HE Deſign of the following Catalogue of Names of Perſons and Places, is, that ſuck- 
Readers as are converſant with Eng/i/þ Books only, may meet with a'large Collection 


ready made to their Hands, in order to know how to ſpell them. In which you will note, that 
2s many of them are Eaſtern Names, and principally contained in the Old Teflament, or ſuch 
Hiſtories as the Commentators muſt neceſſarily read to underſtand many Parts thereof, you 
will find that Men and Places frequently had the ſame Name; as noble Families among us even 
at this Day are more frequently called by the Name of their Title, than of their Families; 
as, the Duke of Bedford is ſeldom called Ruſſel, æc. Another Reaſon is, that there are but 
few of them mentioned in the Body of the Work, becauſe anciently Men were denominated 
from ſome extraofdinary Virtue, Vice, Art, &c. they were Maſters cf, which ſame Name 
ſerves now only for the Diſlinction of one Perſon from another, without having Regard to 
any Thing further; ſo the ſame yay be ſaid of Places, Cc. And as moſt of the ancient 
Hiſtories are now tranſlated into Exgliſp, the Name of the principal Actors muſt of courſe be- 
come familiar to the Readers ; ſo that it was judged proper to inſert the following Alphaber, 
wherein Kings, Emperors, Queens, Prieſts, Philoſophers, Rulers, Judges, Cc. are promiſcu- 
ouſly ſet down, and mark'd where the Streſs or Tone of the Voice 'be, in order ro ſhew 
the proper Pronunciation. f 


A. A'bba Aben-bo'ban Abijah e- Abraham Ache eue 
'ARON Abdiala or Aben-e'zra Abijam A'bfalom A'chiab 
Ab Abdallah Aberdeen A'bila or Abſa'nder Achilles 
A'ba A'ddas A'bez Abel la Abu' bus Achim 
Aba ddon Abdeme leck Abi Abile'ne Abu ma A chior 
Abaga'rus, A'g- Abdera ma Abiah Abima el Abyde'nus Achiram er 
barus, or Ab- A'bdias Ahia'lbon Abimekch Acaba'tes A'hiram 
garus A'bdiel Abiathar Abinadab Aca'cjus A*chiſh 
Aba'na A'bdon A'dib Abinoam A'ccad A'chmet 
Aba"rbinel or Abeu'la Ab idan Abiram A'ccho Acho'lias 
Abra'vinel Abdulma'lich A'bie] or Abiſkag Ace'ldama A'chor 
A'barim . Abe'dnego Jechiel Abitha' Ace'fius A'chiah 
A'barig A'bel Abie zer  Abiſha Acha'ia A'chſkaph r 
A'baron A'bela Abi-Ga'baon er Abiſhua Acha'icus A'chiaph 
A'barus Abel-Meho'lah Ner Abital A'chan ' A'chzib 
A'bas or Abel-Mc'a Abiga'il Abiud Aca'ris Aci 
Abaſsinia or  Abel-Mitzriim Abiha'il A'bner Achattes Acuiſta 
* Abel-Shictim Abihu A'biam er A'chbor Acia CI 


Aa A 
A'del A 
Adela 18 Ahab 
© A'delbert Abrah 
Adeoda'tus Aha'rhe 
A'der AhaſueTus 
Adiabe'ne Ahaz 
A'diet - A'her 
Aicha Abi 
Adla'i .._;Ahiah 
Atdma'tha Ahiam 
Adme'tus Ahian 
Adana Ahie'zer 
A'dab Ahijah 
Adolphus Ahikam 
A'dom Ahilud 
Adona'i Ahima'az 
Adoniakim Ahiman 
Adogibe'zek Ahimelech 
Adonijah Ahimoth 
Adoniram Ahinadad 
nis Ahino am 
7 ine Ahio 
Adr Ahion 
Adora im Ahira 
Ado ram Ahiſamach 
Adtamittium Ahiſha har 
Adramme lech Ahitophel 
Adra'ftus | Ahitub 
Adria Ahiĩud 
* Adrian  A'hlab 
” Adrianople  A'hlai 


Adds Agape 
Adad-Rimmon Agatha 


* * 


n Atme des 
Azame 


or Ha'dad- A'gatho 
Ag thocles 


A 

A'dris or. E'dris A'hban 
Adrume tum  Aho'he or 
Adu'llam  Aho'ah 
A en or  Abo'liab 
A'in 
_ Albohah 
Ahumai 
Ahu'zam 


Ai 
| A'iah 
Ala, 


Aho'libah or 


Ahu'zzah _ 
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Alciat - 
Alcibiades Amon 
Alcides Amo non or 
Alcinous No-A'mmon 
A'ldebert A'morites 
A'ldrick Amos 
Alecto Amphictyos 
A'lemeth Amphipolis 
Alexandra or Amphora 
Salome A'mplias 
. Alexa'ndria Amram 
Ale'xas Amra'phel 
Ale 1s Amſterda m 
Ale xius A'murath 
A'lfred Amyntas 
A lfwold Ami 
Algiers  A'na 
Alha'zan A'nab 
Ali Anacle tus 
r 
0 
A'llon Anaha'rath 
Allo phyli Anak 
A'lloſh or A'nakim 
A“ luſh A'nam 
A'lmah Ana'melech 
Alma'ns os Ana'nim 
Alphe'us Ana ni 
Ananias 
Alpi mus Ana nus 
A'lrick Anafta'ting 
Alpho'nſus Arnath 
Alfa'tia Anathoth 
A'lvan Anato'lius 
A'*mad Anaxa'goras 
Amal | Anaxz'rchus 
A'maleck Anaxima'nder 
Ama'ſa Anaxime'ne 
Ama'fis ! Anchialus 
A'math Anchiſes 
 Ama'tha Andalu'fia 
Amathe'ans Andrew 
Ama'thus _ © Andro'nicus 
© Amaziah A'nem 
A'mazons A'ner 
Ambivias Angola * 
4 


ram 
A'ntichrift A'ran 
Antigonus  Ara'pha ov 
Anti-Libanus Ra'pha 
Antioch Ararat 
Antiochis Ara'tus 
Antiochus Ara'unah or 
A*ntipas O'rmn 
Antipater Ara res 
Antipa tris Arba'ces 
Anti'ſtes Arba'ttis 
Anti'ſthenes A'rbe or 
Anto'nia Hebron 
A'ntony or Arbela 
An'thony Arbe lus 
Antwerp A'rca 
Anus Arca dia 
A'nub Arca'dius 
Anus A'rce 
Apa'dna Arce'filaus 
Apa mea Arce'utmus 
Apa cha or Archa'ngel 
Aphek Archela'is 
Ape lles Archela'us 
Aphes-Da mim A'rchi 
or Aphes-— A*'rchias 
Da'"mmim Archida'mus 
Aphra'im Archimedes 
A phſes Archi ppds 
Apis Archy'tas 
Ap \llina'ris Arco'polis 
. 'calypſle  ArQu'rus 
Apo. llo Ard 
Apollodo rus A rdon 
Apollo'nia Are li 
Apollo nius | q 
Apollo phanes Are'tas 
Apo llos A*reth or 
Apo'llyon Ha'reth 
Apo ſtate 
Apo de 
Appa im | 
A'pphus 
A'ppia 
A'ppian 
A'ppion 
Apples 


a 
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A CaTaLocys of Nanies of Perſons and Places. 
Aria dane Arundel A'thamas - B. Brltick Bede/iah 
A'rian Aru'ntius A'thang'fius B= or By'ltis Beeli/ada * 
Ariara" A'rus A'thar Bel Ba'moth Beel-Me'us © 
Arida'i  A'rza Athena'goras - Ba alah Ba/moth-Baal Beel-Te'em | 
Arida'tha A ſan Atheno'bius Ba'alath Ba'ni-Banaiah Be/el-zebob 
A'riel or Arſa nder A'thens Baal-Be'rith Bara'bbas Beel-Ze/phon 
Ra'bbath- + Afa'hel Athla'i Baal-Ga's + Ba'rach Be'er or 
Moab Aſviah Athle'ta Baal-Ha'nan Bara chel Be/ era 
Arima non Aſa mon A'thol Baal-Ha'zor Barachi'as Beer-E/lim 
Arimatha a  A'faph A'thon Baal- He'rmon Ba'rak Be/erah 
Ari'mi Afa'rclah A'treus Ba'alim Barampo/ur Be eri 
Ari'ndela A'ſcalon A'tlas Ba'alis Barba does Be eroth 
A rioch Aſca'nius A'ttalus Baal-Me'on Ba'rbary Beer-She'ba 
A'rion Aſclepi ades Atta lia Baal- Pe or Bara“ ſa Bel eſtera or 
Ario ſto Aſclepiodo'rus A'ttica Baal-Pera'zim Bar-Coche'ba Bo“ tra or 
Ari'ſſa Aſciepiodo'tus A'tticus Baal-Shalſſha Bar-Je ſun Bo'zra 
Ariſta'goras  Aſcleta'rion A“ ttila Baal-Ta'mar Bar-Jo'na Begaba r 
Ariſta'rchus A'fdrubal Atti'livs Ba'altis Ba'ris Begha'i 
Ariſte us Aſe lla Ave mo Baalze phon Barnabas Behemoth 
Ari ſtides Aſe neth Averro'ey Ba'ana Bar-Pa/nther Be'iza or 
Arriſti'ppus © A'ſhan Auge'a Ba'anah Barſa'bas Be lzath 
Ariſto bulus A ſhbel Auge 28 Bal ara Bartholomew Bela 
Ariſtode mus A. hdod A ugar Ba'aras or Bar-Time us Bele us or 
Ariſto'phanes A ſhdoth Augu'ſtin Ba'aris Ba ruch Be/lus 
A'riſtotle A' ſher Augu ſtus Baaſe iah Ba! ruth or Be'lga er 
Armage'ddon A. ſhimah A'vicen Ba'aſha rytus _Belga'i 
Arma'gh A'hkenaz Avignon Ba'bas Barzapho'rnes Belgra/de 
Arme nia A'thnah A'vim Ba'bel or arzilla i Be“ lial 
Armi'llus A'ſhpenaz A'vith Ba'bylon Ba'fara Be ina 
Arminius Aftu'ath Au lon Babi'lias Ba/ſca Belifa'riay © 
A'rmon A'ſhur A'von Ba'brias Baſca'ma Belle-1/fle or 
Arno'bius A'fia Aure'lian Ba' bylis Ba ſhan Formo'ſa 
A'rnold A'fiel Anre'lius Babylonia Ba'ſhmath Belle rophon 
A'rnon Afi'nius Auſo'nius a'ca Bafili'des Bellona 
Arno'na A'ſkelon Au'ſtin By'car Bafli/nai Be/lmen 
A'rnulph Aſmode us Au'ftria Ba'cath Baß hus or Belſha'zzar 
A'rod Aſmo'neans Auxe'ntius Bacchi'des Ba ſil Belteſha'zzar 
Aro'er Aſna'ppar  A'za Bacchilifdes Bafio thia Belze/phon 
A'rpad - Aſo'chis Azali'ah Ba'cchillus Bath-Sa'ma Ben-Abr nadib 
Arpha'xad A'ſphar A'zar a'cchug Bath-She'ba Bena'iah 
Arla'ces A' ſriel Azari'ah Ba'Etrians Ba'ſmath Ben- De Kar 
Arſa cius A'ffaron or  Azari'as Ba'gdad or Bata'via Be'nedi& 
Arſe'nius O'mer Aza'zel Ba'gdet Ba'thyllus Bennet 
A'rſes A'fſemon Azazi'ah Bago'as Bathy'ra Beneze't 
Arſino'e Aſide'ans A'zbuk Bahama Bath-Zachart as Ben-Ga“ bar 
Arta ba A. ſſir Aze kah Ba! hem Bati'lda _ Ben-Go'riow 
Artaba nus A ſſos Aze'l Bahu'rim Ba'tto Ben- Ha'dad 
Artaba'ſes A'ﬀſyria - Aze'm Ba jazet Ba'ttey Ben-Ha'il 
Artaba'zanes A'ftaroth or A'zima or Bakba'kker Ba'var Ben- He non 
Artaba zus Aſta' rte Ha'zimah Bala or Bavaſria Ben- Hi noa 
Artava'ſdes 4 Azma'veth or Zo'har Ba“ ucis Ben- He / ſed 
Arta res Aſte rius A'zmoth Ba'laam Ba'vius Ben- Hur 
Arta xiias Aſte ria A'zmon Ba'lad or Ba'uldwin | or Be'n- Jamin «s 
Arte'mas Aftre'a Aznoth-Ta'bor Bala'dad Bald win Beno ni 
Artemido'rus A ſtracan Azones Bala dan n Ben- Sirach 
Artemi'fia Aſy'anax A'zor Ba'lak Beali/ah Beon- Zo'heth 
Arte'mon A'iylum Azo'res Ba'lamir Beatrix Be / or 
Arthe miun Aſy ncritun A zoth Balbi nus Beba'i BY otia 
A'rthur A'tad A'zriel Ba'lbus Bebe then Be ra 
Arto is Atalanta Axri kam Balchis or Be“ cah or Be rea 
Ar'va A'tarah Azu'bah Ba'lkis Be/kah Be'renger er 
Aru'both A'taroth A'zur Ba'lderick B. / cher Berenga'rius 
Arv'ir A'ter - Azv'ra Ba'idus B=chora'th Berenice 
Aru mah or A' thach Azy mus Ba“ Id in Be dad Be'rghen 
Ru man * Athaliiak An Baltba'far Be dan Be'ri © © 
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Bi lhak | Butaci des Ca'naanites hy "God thu's 
1 © Billhan Bg tes Canada 5 —— Charloꝰ tte Chym 
5 in Bi nnui Ba thus Cendace tullus Charon C cer 
Bermudas | Bion | Bon... '  Ca'ndia or Ca'tulus , Chary'bdis Cil/ci 
Be/rnard 87 Bu zi Crete Cauca'ſus Che'bar C mo 
Bero dach © Bi'rha By blos Ca nnen Ca' yro o- Chederla'omes Cincin 
Bero ſus B67 _ O. Ca'nthara *'- Ca'ird - Che'lal Ci unt 
Be“ rot Bithy'nia AB r Canu' te Ca'zan Che'lciag ci ane 
Bere than or Bla ache Ca'bus Capernaum - Ceci'lian © Che-llus ner 
Berotha'i - Bla“ tus * Ca'bades Caperno ma Ceci Ius Che moni Circa 
Be'rthe Blois Cabba'des Ca'phar Cecro'pius Che lonis Ci'rce 
Berthold Boant'rges Ca'bbon Ca — bis Ce'crops Che lub Cirenci 
Be/rtram Boadiſcea Cabi'ras «CY pham-Baru” Ce'dron - Che'mnis Ciſte r. 
Bertrand Boe/thius + Cabi'res cha Cedwell Chena'anah Clauda 
Be'rtulf Beo'tius Cabu/l . Caphar-Ja'ma Cee or Che'ops' Cliude 
Bery'llus Bo'giſlaus Ca cus or Ja bneel Ce'a Chephi'rah Cla'udi 
Beſode in Bohemia Cad or Cadus Ca'phtor Celan Che'ran Cla'udi 
Be ſor or Bo'leſlaus Ca'diz | Capito'lias Ce'ix Che'reas Cla'udi 
Bo'ſor Bomi'lcar Ca dmus Capito'lino Ce leſtin Che'rilus Clean 
Beſſa/rion Bonave'ntire Cadu'ceus Cappadocia Ce Iſus Che'rith Clea'at 
Be/ſſos Bo/niface Ca'dumim Cappado'cians Cenchrea  Che'rithim Clea're! 
Betha'bara Bono'ſus Caerle/on Ca'pua . Ce'nchris Cherſone'ſus Cle lia 
Betha/nath Bo'reas C. / ganus Ca“ raites Cende beus Che'rub ce me 
Beth#'nim Bori ſthenes Cain Ca'ranus Cenu'lphus. or Che'ſalon Cie obi 
Be chany Boſcith Ca inan Ca rcas Kenu'iphus Che ſed Cleobul 
Beth-Ara'bah Borne'o Ca! ipha cr Carche'miſh Cephalonia Che ſil Cleo bu 
Betha ran or Bo'rſius Ca'iphas Cardi'ff Oe, phalus Cheſi'tah Ceome 
Beth- Haram Brc#for or Caius + Ca'rdigan Ce'phas - Che'ſne Cleome 
Betha'ven or Bou/ſnea Ca'lah of Care ah Cepheus Cheſu'lloth Cle opa 
yet Bo'iphorus Cha llah Ca' ria Cerberus Che tium Cleopat 
e'ther Bo ſra Ca'lais Ca'rius Ce'rdon Che'van Cleoph: 
Bethe ſda Bo'thnia Calama Carli'ſle Cere alis Chi'cheſſer Cleoph 
Beth-J<'ſhi- Bourde'avix Ca lamus Ca' rloman Ce'rcs Chi'ldebert Cleoſtra 
moth Boyne ”  - Calce'don or Carlo'witz Ceri'nthus Chi debrand Clermo 
Be'th-Lehem or Bra mem Chalce don Carma'tthen Ce'lar Chi'lderic Clesides 
Be'th-Lechem Bra/mins or Ca'lchas Ca'rmel Ceſare'a Chi'leab Clevela 
Beth- Ma/akaor Bra'mans Calchinia Ca'rmelites Cefa/rius Chili Cleves 
Abel-Maacha Rra/adenbourgh Ca lcol or © Ci'rmi Ce'ſennus Chi'lion Clinias 
Beth-Ma'on Bre'cknock Cha Icol Carna'im or Ceſo nia Chi'lperic Clio 
Be thora Bre/anus Cale or A'ttaroth Ce ſtius Chi“ mham Clithen 
Be'thoron Breta/gne Chale + C:raa'rvan Ce'vennis China Clitorm 
Beth-P«'or Bri'get or Caleb , Carne ades Ceuta Chi'ncbin Clito 
B:'thphage Bri'dgir Cale cut Caroli'na Cha'balon Chine'ſe Clitus 
Bethra'pa Brifa'ch | Crlif Ca'rpocras Cha'belon Chi'o Clodion 
Bethſa'ida Bri'tain Califo'rfiia = Ca'rpus Chabla'is Chi'ppur or Clodiug 
Beth-ſha'liſha Brita“ unicus Cali'gn'a Carlhe'nd Cha'brias Ki'ppur Ciodom 
Be'thſhan Bri'/cwald Cali“ ppus Ca' rthage Cha'bris Chi'ron Clodemi 
Bethihe'meſh Bru/nchaud or Callicra'tes Carthage na Cha'bulon er Chi'ſlon Clogher 
Be/thuel Bru'nichilde Calli machus Ca'ſimir Ca bul Chi'ttim Clotair 
Bethu lia Bruno Calli“ ope Ca ſius Cha leis Eni! un Clatho 
Beth-za'ida Bru'nfvic or Callirho'e Ca'ſlubim Chalde'a Chloe Clotilde 
Beto/nita Bru/nſwick Callifthenes Ci ſphan of Chalde ans Chain or Knis Clovis 
Belzek Bru nus Calliito He'ſhbon © Cham Cho'bar Cluentir 
Be rer Brutus Calli'ſtus Ca ſphor Cham nim Cbocolo coca Clifia 
Be'zeth 'Bru'xels or Ca'lach Ca' ſpis Cha! marim Chore ba Cy min 
Bi/as Bru'ſflels Ca'iphi” Ca ſſander Cha mos or Cho'ſhan- Clytemn 
' Bi/vlis Bu'balus Calpu'raia Ca'fTandra Che'mont thaim a 
Bi'brach Bu'baſtus Ca'tvary or Cafliods'rus Chara'be Choſro'es Cochim 
Bi'bulus Buce'phalus Go'igatha Caſiiope'a or Chara'ca ©. Chriſt Cochinel 
Bi chri Bu/kki - Cambridge Caſi'ope Charas Noba Chri'ſtian Cockern 
Bi/dkar Bu/kkiah Ca'mbyſes Ca'ſnius Ca ribe tt Chri'ftiern Cocy'tus 
Bi'gthan Bula'rchug Ca'milla Ciſtle Cha'rticle Chri'ftina Codrug 
Big vai Bulgaria Cami llus Ca' ſtor Chari demus Chri- ſtopher Coerany 
Bi'ldad Bu/nah Ci'mon Catalo'nia Cha'rilaus Croma'tius Colcheft 
Bile/am Bu'palus Ca'na Ca'therine Charlemo'nt Chro'nicles _ Clebroc 
Bi/lgab Buſi'ris Ca uaan Ca! chneſſe Ch arlero 7 Chus Chun Golelkitl 


Coera nus 
Colchefter 
Colebrock 
Coleſhill 


wa 


Coleh6fh 
Collina 


Crinas or 


. Critias 


Criſpus 
Critheis 
Crithon 


. Crirobulus 


Critolaus 


Croatia 


Crõeſus 
Crõydon er 
Croyden 


I Dibore'olla 


Da'rlington 
Da'rmſtadt 
Daroma 
Da'rtford 
Dartmouth 
Darwentwater 
Data mes 
Da'than 


Datbema or 


Da'thman 
Da'ventry 
Da'vid f 
— k 
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Decan 


Dinocrates 
Dioceſarea 
Dioclehan 
Diodõrus 
Diogenes 


Diognẽtus 
Diomedes - 
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Elea'ſa ” Etöhe ©Erasi'firatus Evilm N 071 
Elea E lul Era'ſmus © 'Eula'livs nden Gai 
©" Elea'zar” *  Eluzat © Era'ftus Eulogia © em — 
Flede E Frateſtratus — as Gala 
ran, im e eee Florentia Gala 
| Eleonbra ' E'lymas © Eri'cus Eunomius | — entius Gali 
Ebed-melech "E-jeph Elasbs  Efarha'ddon © Euddias os nus Gel 
Eben · cer Eleſbaan Eméſaa FE fu Euôdius | —— Gali 
E ber or Heber E16us . rei 01 
Eberha'rdus © Elęuſis Emmanuel or Erithrẽa yo 2 Fo inblea” Galli 
E'veys: EleuthErus FEma'nuel E'rkenwald 2 cams DE Galli 
Ebi Fleuthérus Emma“ E rmerie — orbus —— ö ar 
Elen  " Eleurtive6polit E'mmeric S rag © — - Fo — 211 
Eböda Fleward 0 Emped6cles Eſcurial upolemus mt Gol) 
E boot > ©" E'rhelward Fan dis fenen Fun pes Fortavent6r Gan 
E'broin © FElhaum m FEnam E'ſdras or 9 F ortuna'tus —_ 
Ee Bl En © Ebel Euydliw Foriows fl Gn 
EP Em rr WG 
— Fliagad © Endymion © E'ſhcol — — Ga'n 
Ecdippa r Eliadah Enéass Echta'ol —— n on 
i , ee in ae fa, WY Ge 
q Ecebolius liakiin + Enga'nna E'fli _ — | pes 
E'cho |  Filiam” | * - —_ 1 — emma Gee 
dba Elias or E ngedi” . — _ Ga're 
: E'delwald liafaph E'ngelbert E'fſex — thy — | . Garga 
E'ded _ Eli'aſhip nha'ddath | E'ſtes of — — L Garg; 
„ „ e | Euty'ched | Froderick | Go 
E derus Eli'ciins nico E. ſther utyc * — "A Gar6n 
Edefla. Elidire ami ſhpat E tam — —* * Gaſcdi 
E'dgar E'iiel | nnz E'ctan — N 1 CT tar 
Edgehill Eliezer” Ennefki'lling or Etcocles _ — i Boks — * 
Ediabugs”  Eliborepti— I'nſkilling Echali'des Eee * Crus 
Edmund lika © Ennödius E'cham , 1 ——— Crude 
Edna 'Eliikg Fo * E'than — 3 0 Golan 
E dom "Elim F noch E thanim 3 8 Yon Mu: 
Edomia Eli'melech Enarögel E thelba ld . zra 5 G A 0722 
E'dred "Elioeaai Fahnen E, thelbert D a” 
Edrei, Tuer Epamina'ndas E'thelred 1 Muay: 
EFdima' p lipa'al E'paphras E chelſtan ö 7 bricius Ga'bael or Gu'zer 
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Gadema a Genam Gologotha, , Hachmo'ni Ha nan Ha'zor 
Ga'di © Geneva Goliah  Ha'dad / Hana'ni" Hea 
Ga'dor | © Genous Goma'rus  Hadadeter Hananiah "Headon 

| Ga'ham © "Gen&6fareth  Gomer Hadadrimmon Hana'niel e brew 9 
Ca har Geneſis OGomörrtha Ha dar Ha nathon Heber 
Gaiaba rim Genſeric Gondebald Ha. daſha er Ha'nnab + "Hebron 

, Oaia nus Genibath Gõndemar Chadaſſa Ha'nnekeb or Hebro'na or 

7 Gajeta or Geõfry Gandioch Hada'flah » 3INcekeb Ebro nah 
Caeta George Gophna Haderſleben Hannibal Tlebrus 
Ga'inas Georgia  Gordia'nus Hadid or Hanibalia'nus Hecale 
Gal” ich Gera Gorgias Cha did Ha'nniel Heeate 
Ga ius © Gerald Goſhen _ © © Ha'dington Ha'nech Hechen 
Galatea Ge'rar Gotembirgh Hadla'i Ha'nun Hecla 
Gala tia . Ge/rafa Go'ttorp © Hadley Haphraim Hector 
Gali'cia . Gergefa Go'zan Hado'ram Hara Hecuba 
Gallilee Gergezenes Gra'cchus H. drech or © Ha'ran Hedwige 
Galileo Germa'nicts Gra'ntham Adra Harbo'nah Hegi 
Ga'llia Germa'nas Gra'tian + Hwerlem H. both Hegẽſias 

1 Gallienus Germerſhẽim Gra'tus Ha'gar 'Ha'red or - Hegesippus 
Galli nicus Geröntius Gra'vell Ha garens Hered " Hegefiftra' tus 

( Ga'lloway Gerrard © Graveſend. Hageai Ha reth H 
Gallus * \GErſama or. Greece Ha'ggi 'Ha'rim Heidelberg 

Ga'llway” Gerthom Greenwich Ha'ggiah Hariph Helam 
Ga'mala 'Gerſan Gregory Ha'ggiar Harna'pher Helbah 
Gama liel Geruu- Grenada Ha'ggith Ha rod Helda'i 
Gambea 'Geryon  *" Grenoble * Ha in H rodite Héleb 
Ga'mul 'Gerzi Grimoa'ldus. En or Eiin Ha told Helelc 
 Ga'nges © + Schur Gro'dno ' Ha'giaz | Haro'ſheth Helen 
Canes SGeſtricia Gro'endland Hague Harpa'gus Helena 
Ga'nking "Gita * Grylus ' Haguena'w Harp lies Helene 

hk Ga'ramas _ Gether © Guadalaja'ra Hainan Ha'rpalus Heienus 

Ga'rcias "Gethſemane Guadia na 4 Haina'ult Harp»'crates |  Heieph 
Ca reb Getülia Goadalodpa | HainſhEmeth Ha'rtford © © Helez * 
Garga'nus _ Gibbar ©  Gua'lbert © Ha'labas Hartlepo'ol '-* Heliadey” * 
itari Gibbethon Gux'lid, ; ' Halah/ Ha'ruphite © Hefice © 
Ga'ris - Gibeath Giam Hallam Ha'ruz '« Helicon 
Garonne -Gibon ' _ Guama'nga, Halberftadt | Ha'rwich ' Heliodo'rus 
Gaſcoign Gibra'ltar  _ Guanaha' ni ' Haleſworth - Haſadiagn [; Hylioga bytes 
Ga'tam © Gideon | | Guaſtalla | Hi Haſelmere- '* Helio'polis 

| Cath - Giges or. * Guaxa'ca Ci er Cha'li Haſhabiah © Hella dius 
Crulan - Gy'ges Giichen © + Haliba'cha Haſhba'dina  Hellenifts 
Gx'ulon r Gihon Guet \ Hali-beg / ' FHa'ſhem - Helleſpont 
Golan Gilbert | Grelders, . Halies#m"fFus © Haſhmo'ath © Heélon 
Gauricus Gilboa Güernſey | Halohelly Ha'ſhwb Heman 

, Ga'za Oise, Guibert or” || Hillifax |  Hahibah © Hemdan | 
Gaza'bar Gildo © | Guilbert Him - Hachum Hemo'des 
Ga Ita Gilead Giido ©  _ Hamidry'ades Haſſena an Hemo'ra 
Go'zer Giles . Gainea Ho man Ha'thul Hen 
Gzzellus Gilgal * Gini Ha'math Ha'ttuſh Hengift 
Ga'zez Giloh "* Gurba'al Ha'mathites Hava'n1 Henneberg 
Gebal Gimos - Guſtz'vus  Hamarobia'ai Ha'vi! ah Henry 
Ge'ber +  Gineth e- Gay Ha'mburgh Havoth-Ja'i ir Henley 
Gebim Ginath Gy'ac Hammeditha Ha'vran _ Hepha 
Gedaliah - Girone Gylippas H mmon er Hay'uburgo# Hepher 
Gedeon Givlia Cha mon Hamburg Hephẽ ſtion 
Geder Glamorgan. Aaha'lh Ha'mor * Hazel  Hephzibath 
Gederoth ©. Glaphy'ra ton Hamoth-40'r Hazar-a'dda Hera'clea 
Gedor Gla'ſcow © Habs'kkuk _ Hamo'nah Hazar-ga'ddz  Fera'cieon 
Geha'zi Ola ſenbury H.“ bor Ha'mpfhire or Hazir-ma“vith Herachõpolites 
Gehenna , OGlcerius Cha'bor er Hza'otihire Hizar-ſrdial Hero'clian 
Gela'ſiua 81 öuteſter ch 1 boras H' muel Haza --üſim Herachides 
Gelbus Grime - Ha'bpurg H.'mul Haza zal Hera'clitus 
Gehliioth - Gnitus * Hacaliah Hamütal Ha zerim H-1a'clings 
Ge mon .  Gibrins Haca'chan IH>"achung Hazezon-Ta" Hercules 

F Gema'lli Godrry- H 'ccatah H.nametl mar * Heicy'nia 

. nue Golconda © Ha'chilah „ Xx 2 Ha'wil Titre 
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Hero nymus Ho'ron or 


H: Oronai m 


Hildebrand Horona 
Hildefo'nſus Hortenſia 
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823 L. 
demoth AA BI. 
Ke'deſh Las 


ca tan ilah Laubach 
Keli'tah La/ban 
u day © Ke'lwulf La'bdacus 
Y Ke'muel La'beo 
Ks nath Labe'rius 
v/dith Ne naa biene tus 
Ke'ndal nus 
Vvetor Ke'netm LaboG'rdach 
"rea — MKe'nites Laboroſog'ichod 
Ke'nizzites Lo boſfa dach 
uv'lian Ke/nnethus Laccde'mon or 
Ke'nfiogton Spa'rta 4 
v'liers t * 
nus ,,. Ke'ntigera ae cheſis 
Te pha er chiſh 
He pha La'cjdas 
u'nius | _ Ke'rem Laco'nia 
; mes Lacta'ntius 
u' piter Ke ros La diſaua 
Try Lado', 
Kesi'tah Lahmag 
tin MKetu'rh La'th 
i'na Ke'xholm La'is or 
aſti/nian Ke'zia __ __Le'fen 
ino'polis Ke giz La'kum 
ſtus Ki'bberoth Lama 
tland Ki'blah Lambert 
utah Ki'burg . Lambi'nus 
vtu/rna Ki'dron La'mbeth 
venal Kiel La mech 
uve cus Ki'lan | La'mia 
ion Kimbo'lton Lampa dius 
Ia tes Ki'nah Lampe'tia 
zehar Kingſa'le Lancaſhire 


K. Kingſton La'ncelot + 
Alabin er Kinnate'llus La*ncefton 
Kebin Ki'nnerata Launce/tcn 
- Ifo'crates Kabze'el Kinro'fle La'ndaff 


Iſpa'ham or Kathemire Ki'oſem Land“ 
. bY Ka'deſh Ki'ow La'ndeaberg 
I/frael Kadezadelites Kippur  Lanfra'acus 
oſhbeka ſuah Iſrae lites Ka'dmiel Kir- hate ſheth La'ngarus 
5 IVilachar Ka'dmonites Ki'rjah . Lai'ngbora 
I'iſedon Kadu'mim _ Kirjathafim La'ngueden 
Viſel or Kai'maichites  Kirjatha-a'1ba La'nſdown 
Yſel + Ka'lan Kirjath-jc/arim L nthu 
I'flus er Kalmou'chs or Kirjath - ſa unah La'o or 
I'ſas Kalmu'cks FKirjath-ſc'pher La'os 
_ Vifacher " Kami'nies Ki Loco o 
N. Ka'raites/ Ki hon Lao dice 
Iſa Karka'a Kite Liodice's 
Itabu'rius Ka'iſchan | Kithliſk Laoda'mia 
_ Fralus Ka'fib or Ki'tron I. ao medou 
Ia Ka ſbi Ki'rtim / La'on 
Vthaca _ Kaſide ans Knareſborough L pidoth 
Iataphe rnes Iphiana ſſa Ttbamar Kafikerme'cen Ko'ningſberg La"plard 
Inverne ſis Iphicra'tes Ithiel Keaulin Ko rah Lar 
or 10 üphige nia Ithmah Ke bbers Ko'thath La'ra or 
5 Joab I'phis Tobe“ Ker  Kozz'rah Lan dg 
oachaz o# Tee Ihre am K. Kuba iah 10 | 
J tu chea hat litah- ka'zin Li's 


Leo ſthenes 


Leu ctra 
Le vi 


Libra 
Libu'rnia 
Libu'fla 


Lice tus 


Lici' nus 
| Licu'nge 
Li'dbury 
Liddeſdale | 


r Lideric 


Li'dia or 


Lydia 


Liechtenſtein Loughborough Lyſa'nder, 


Liege 
Ligu ria 


Maxfield 
Macdonald Ma hali or 
| "+Moho'li © © 
Macedonia Maha med 
„nius Mahana'im er 
" Mandim 

acha'ries Mabara'i or 


| goed, 
_-Maha'rbal 


Lugo 
Loui chbert 
Luitpra ud M 
mburgh” Machbanä 1 


Machbe nan 
- Mahazi'oth 


Lu'tterwotth | Macphe'rſon | 
Macrifna _ 


, 


Ma'cclesfield er Mahalale'el 
_ Mahz/lath 


Maha'ud 
Mahe'quil | 


| Ma'hlah 


Ma'hlon 


© ,- Ma'kkedah 


Malaba'r 


- Ma'lachi or, 


Ma'lachy. 
Ma'laga 


Mlala'tha 


Ma'lcham 


.. - Malchifah 


Malchi'el 


_ >» Malchi/jah 


Malchi/ram er 
Me'chi/ram 
Malchiſhu/ a er 
Me'lchiſtva 


Ma'nsfeldt 
Mantau/a or 
Mi ntya 
Mainu'cius 
Manvel 
MY och 
Mun 
Mapſe 
Mir 
Mara ba 
Maraea ybo 
a'ra or 


Ma'rah 


A-Caraioeut of Names of Perſons and Places. 


Mara/lah ur Maſbothe/ans 


Me rala af (calat 
Mara!ndus aſce zel or 
Mara'the” Maze zel 
Marce/ Ila Ma ſſcon 
Marcellia nus Maſo“ via 
Marcelli' na Maſre kah 
Marcelliſaus Ma 'ſſa 
Marcellus Ma'filada 
March Maſſage / tes 
M rcia Maſs! lians 
Ma'rcian Maflini'fla 
Marciano” Mataſia 
Marcion Mataio'ne 
Ma'rcius Mata/ man 


Mechofachan Mencraf tes or Meli/zal or - 


Menecra tes Mo ſel 
Mey nas - Mendglige/rci Meuſe 
Me'gdad Me nelaug Me” xico 
Meda'lah Menede mus | Meza/hab &t 
Me'dan or Meneſa'rchus Meza'ab 
Ma'dan Meneſthe/ us or Mi'a 
Mabe'a or Mneftheus Miamin 
Mada'ba Meni Mi' har 
Meda rdus Meni“ ppus Mi“ bſam 
Medea Me /nnas Mi“ bzar ar 
Medes Meno /is Ma bſar 
Me“ dia Meonotha/ i or Mi'cah 
Me / dicis - Mao'nathi Mi'cha or 


Medina Mepha/ath Mi chas 
Mediterranean Mephi“boſheth MY chael 


Ma rcomir Ma tane Me/ don M-/r.b Micha/iah 
Marco ul Matapa'n Medra ſchim Mera“ iah Michal 
Mareu'lphus Matathi as Medu“ ſa Mera/ioth Mi Ichal or 
Marcus Mathi Ide or Mr, Meran or Miſchol 
Mardi“ ke Matilda ſes Me'rrha Mi ckmaſh 
r Mera ri Mi'thmethaha- 
Mardoc 4 Mege'ra' Me rcia Ma'chmethath 
Mardo/nius ' Ma/tman Megi'4do Mercury Mici'pla 
Ma'reb Ma'tred Megi/lloth Mc/remoth or Mi'dianites 
Mxu/reon Ma'ttan Meherda/tes Marema/th Mi'das 
Ma reſchal ” Ma'ttanah © Mehetabc'el Me“ res or Mi'ddlebourg 
Mare nas Moattani'iah Mechir Ma'res Mi ddleſex 
Mareſha'h Ma/ttatha Mehujaet Meribba'al Mi'dian or 
Ma'rgaret Mattathifas Mehu'man Merida Ma/dian 
Mariamne Mattena'i or Mein Merio'nethſhiceMie'ſco or 
Maria/na Ma'that Meko'nah or Me'rlin Mice ſlaus 
Ma/riembourg Ma“ tthe , Mo'chona Mero c Mgdalel or 
Mari nus Matthias Mela/mpus Mero dach Ma 
Ma“ ris Matthithi/ah Mela“ nia Merodach-Ba- Mi'gdal G ed 
Marius Maul Mela“ nion la dan Migdal Se/ uns 
Mark Maur Melchi/ades Me/rom or Migdo/nia 
Ma'r] Maurze'gat Me'lchi Ma rom Migdo'nius 
Marmari'ca Maurice Melchi/ah Mefrome Mi'gron . 
Ma/rmora Ma/urienne Melchi ſedech Me/ roth Mija min 
Ma rnas Mauritania Melea'ger Merove/e or Mi'kloth or , 
Marn Mauri'tius Mele7a Meroue'e Mace lloth 
Ma'ro M/ uvia Me lech Me/roz Mi'lan 
Mato'cco Ma'uzim or Me/les M:'rvin Mi'lcah ar 
Ma'ronites Mav'zim Me'lfi 7 — — or Me'lcha 
Mard ha Maxe'ntius 2 MY letum er 
Marpe/ ia Maxi”'mian Melicc/rtus roll M#letus 
Mafrpurg —— Meliga/loas _ Methelami/ha Milfordha“ ven 
MVrvyn Melinda Meſhe / llemith Milk 
Ma'ry Maximilian Melia Meſhillemoth Millet 
Ma'rquifate Marimi'ia RIC uus - Meſhu/llam  Mi' lo e- 

| -Ma"ximia Melita Meſhu/ llemeth Mello 
Marſe“illes Ma/xzimus Melli Me“ ſmes Milo 
Ma'rfias Mazaga'a Melo thi Meſo/ hab or | Milti/ ades. 
Ma'rtha' Mazari/ aa Melpo mene Moaſebi'a Mind ra 
Ma'rtin Ma'zuar, Me“lzar or Meſopota/mia+ Minebe/ad 
Marti'na Mea"ndea Mala zar Meſſiah or Minerva 
Martinia'nus - Mea'rah; a Me mmingben Meſſi as Mi'nni er 
Martini co Ma ara Me' mmius Meſſali/ca Me'nni. 
Marty T rius Meath Me mmn Mesh “na Mingre/lia 
Ma rvan Meaux Memphis Methofdius Mynnith er 
Ma rut llus Mebunna'i or Memu'can Methuſa'el or Me nnith 
Marv' thas Mobari/ai Mena'des _ Methu'ſcih Mingo'rca 
Ma/ al or Me/cca Mena hem Me7to MY nos 
M /ſhal Me'cherath Mc/nan Me ia . 

Mena) nder Metrode“ rus Minota ure 
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Mindtafare” © Mo/ntmorency © N. Ne ase Nics/ulis 
Mint 2. Mogtpe lier k TA'AMir N./ Nice 
Minv'tius Montre al Na ham Narf“ nE Nice 
rode . Montro'ſfe amah co Naſamo'nes Nice” tas 


' Mo'pſus  No'ema | Na'ſbas' r 'Ne'muel or Nichode/mw e 
Mi“ — No bie. Naftaman Na/bath © Narmul Nicode/ mus 


MY :rha or”. Mora“ aara/i Na by 22 Nicholas 
Myrrhe. Moes e an Nr  Neoteſf/rea Ni'cias. 
Michael of Mori ah Na'aran Nashi pres FUE Ni'cocles 
Miel! Mo rimend Na/arath * Naſſa'u Narbe s Nicocra'tes 
Miſe Mus Morel Na/as — 5 = Nicolalitans 
Mihai er, "Me/rpeth Naz/ffon n Nicolas 
MY aim e "Morpheſus Nab TR rt 8 pheg er Nicolaus 
Mi”fhael o Mo'rques Nafbaal! Na“ 4 * Ne phi Nicoma chus 
Meins  _ Morta'gne © Naba'Jld Nathe/ niel e Ne'phreus Nico medes 
| Miſink& Nee or A Natha' nel! Neſpbter Nicome dia 
Nato la hto nh Ni con 
Nava! rre epos Nico” 


| "cvs IR | Neootin nus' Nico'polis 
1 7 Naback” Mar Neu pfius Neptune Nico“ fia 


M/ chra Mo ni/des Naxos Ner. Nico ſtratus 
Mitre us Mofkeſtroom Na"zzreth © Nera'tius Nie/per 
-þMithr&#dah or or Maelſtro ot far Na'zarites © Nere'us Nie'fter 
Mithrida * Mo“ulius Nazi nzeen Ne'rgal ” Niger 
Mi'rylkae ” Mo/antacute _ Net - Nazia/nzum 3 „ 
Mi zor r Mo za e Naga/ va © Ne/a or er | 
Mit or as Nagu nner Noa Neri NV lus 
Mi zpah biqueor Naha'lal Ne/atles' -Neri/ah Ni/ meghen 
Mi'zich Nie bee Nahs'liel "+ Ne ah, ©  Nerigli/flar - Ni/mrod 
Mh er 3 Naha#rai _ Neari/ah er Nero Ni hi 
Meſſphe Mu'ca NChaſh or Na arab A Ni neveh 
izrafiry' or  Mulha'dſen Naas Ne'ath © Neva + Ni'nus 
Mela im | Mu'lvias Naha'fion. 'or Neba "chas Nad ſtor Niobe 


Mizrehoth- Monafichi/tes Na'ſhon / Neba'joth Neſto ans Niph. / tes 


meim Mu'nſter Naſnbi er Ne/ bat or Nethane el er Ni phon 
Mi'zzoh or Mufppim er Naha'bi Na'bath '- Natha'geel Ni'phus 
Mere '- Muſphim —Nahlat Nef bo Nethani/ah or Ni ſan 
Mana ſon Murcia Nafhor Nebuchadnez- Nathan“ as Niſe or 
Mnemoſy/ne Mu'rray Na hum rar Netherlands Niſne 
Mo'ab Muſe us Na / iades Nebuſha/ban Ne chinime Ni“ ſibin 
Mo abites Mu ſhi or Na“ eh Nebuzar-a'dan Ne'topha Ni“ (mes 
Mo'avia Muff N2"n Ne cho © Neto/phati - Ni/froch 
Modena  Muſira'bes © Na/ioth er Ne'ckat Neu- burg Ni/ſſa 
Mo'dius *, Muſfe um Ne jet Ne'cromancy+ Neufcha"ftel Ni“ ſus 
Mo'don” Muffe Nase Neero polis Neſuſtat Nitha/rdus 
Moe“ aus Mu“ ſorites mes Niectane bo Newark N#thiſdale 
Moc xis Mu' ſtapha T Necta rius Ne“ 'wherry or Ni/cocris 
" Moca/dah' er Mu'folmen Na“ nei Nedab ah or Ne“ — — No or 
Mola'thi Mutaſo/raca” Nangazy/chi . Nadabi'ah file ' No-A'mmos 


Mog! Mu tian Na'nquin Needham — Noadi/ah 

Molds/vis Muti nus Na“ nſderg Neef rda New- Fo reſt Noah 

Win ' ”  Mu'tivs Nante re Negapa tan Ne'w-Found- No'ailles 
Mo lock My's' Nantes Ne ginoth land No ara or 


eee, Mf - | Nantwi'ch Negembo New-Ha'uſel No'arath 
Molv'cean  Myco'ner + | | Naſphrali” Ne pro  New-Jeſrſey Nob _, 
Mo“ mes  Myli'cra .  Naphtv*him Ne'gropont -  New-Ma'rket No/bah 
Mona'aus ' My'ndus Na'ples Ne'hel Ne” wort Nod 
Moabi/ze My'a Na plouſe er Nehemi'ah Newton Nodi/ nus 
Moni ca, er My'rica © Nes polis Nechiloth or \New-Yo'ck Noe ma 
Mony ma - My/rmidon Narbe tha Nec lod N /bhas Nogoh 
Mongba zus Myrmiilous Na rbom - Nehw/hta of Ni/blhan © NoChah 
\Monvmota'pe Myron Na'tis — _ Nuhefta Nica ner Nohe'ftao 
Monferrat wad Neri us Neiel'or Niczf bor Noi 
Monts“ uus fries, 12 er Nef hie! Nicars'gua No mades 


© Mo'atjoye Ky” rip” 2 Nele ie a -"No'civs | 
* me“ lian N go ot Ne'keb Nies' ule No nn 
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O'ſman 
G | Odo 
No- Odo ater 
— wg Odona'rches 
No radin Oeba lia 
Norfolk Oeca lla 
Normatidy . Oecumenius 
Northampton Oedipus 
North Cape Ocenomaus 
North Foreland Oenone 
Northimber- Oenotrus 
land Ocſel 
Northwich  Octa 
No'rway O'ffa 
Nottingham Og . 
Novatia nus O'gen 
Nova tus O'gir 
Novogrod Ogiba 
Nübia Ogina 
Nubuna'nga O'gle 
Nis O/glio 
Numa ges 
Numa'ntia of Pad or 
Numemius O hod 
Numeria nus O hel or 
Numidia Ohol 
Numitor Oholibama or 
Nun Aholiba/mah 
Nuremberg O'ie 
Nycteus O'iſe 
Ny'land O'keham 
Ny mphas Okeha'mpton 
Ny mphis O'keley 
Nymphodorus O kingham 
Nymphs O'lus *' 
Nyne O'ldcaftle 
Ny O'ldenburg 
Ny lot O'ldendrop 
O. Olenus ' 
A'NNES (Yleron 
Oa'fis Olgerdus 
— tlands Olinda 
Oliphant 
Obadiah O'livet 
Obdora Olivẽto 
O'bed O'lmutz or 
O'beliſks Olürus 
Obfngir Oly bius 
Oberweſel Oly"mpas or 
O'both Oly mplas 
Obſe rvatory Olympia 
Occa Oly'mpiad 
Ocean Olympiodo'rus 
Ochinus Olympus 
O'chus Oma'n 
Ock O'mar 
O'eran Ombia' ſſes 
Octa'via O' mbria 
Octavia nus O' mer 
Oda'ia O'mmeland 
Oded Omrnia'des 
Ompha'le 
O'mra 
O'mri 
On 


O'nan 


Onecenta'urus 


Onega » 
Onesicritus 
Onefilus 
Onefimus 
Onesiphorug 
Ongoſchio 
Onias 
Onion 


Opinionifts - 


O'ppia 
Oppia nus 
Opta'tus 
Oracle 
Oran 
Orange 
O'ratory 
Orbilius 
Orbona 
O/rcham 
Orchis 
Orch6 
Orchomene 
Ordeal 
Ordo'iph 
Ordo'nno 
O'relo 
Orenõque 
Oreſmus 
Orẽſtes 
O' tford 
Orgia 
O'ria 
O'rigen 
Origenifſts 
O7cion 
Orithea 
'rkney 


O'rleans 


O'rmeſkirk 
' O'rmond 


O'rmus 
O'rnan er 
Ara'una 
Orne 
Orodes 
Oroma'zes 
Oro nes 9 
Oro ſius 


O/rpah Pa ctolus 
0 rpha Paderbo'rn 
Orpheus Padiſchah 
Orphona Pa'don 

O rfi Pa'dftow 
Orsi Pa'dua 
Ortelius Pa'gans 
Orthefiay Pa'giel or 
O'rus Phegiel 
O'ſbald Pa/ginus 
O'farid Pa'god 
Ofia'nder Pa'inti 
Oſim'andus Pala'l 
O'firis Pala'tinate 
O'fius or Pa'latines 

Höſius Palea 
O'ſman Palemon 
O'ſnabu Palencia 
Ofo'rius Paleo logus 
O' trie Pale phatus 
2 —— 

; a'leſtine 
O en Paleſtrine 
Oftend Palety'rds 
Oftorius Palingenius 
O ſtrich Palinũrus 
O'ſtrogoths Palla des 
Oſwa'ld Palla dium 
Oſwẽy Palla dius 
Oſwin Pa'llas 
O'thni Palmo'fa or 
O'thaniel Pa'thmos 
O/tho Palmy'ra 
O'thomari er Palphürius 

O'ſman Pa'lfie or 
Othry'ades Pa'lſy 
Ottoboni Pai lti 
Ottoca'rtus Paltiel or 
Ottoma'n Phaltiel 
Ova'tion Pampelvne 
Oudeha'rd Pa*mphila 
Oũdenbourg Pa'mphilus 
Oudsceus Pamphy'lia 
O'vid Pamprepius 
Oündle Pan 
Ouſe Panama 
Owen Pa ncus 
Oxford Pa'ndion 
O'xus Pandora 
O'zen Pando'rug 
Ozias Pando/fia 
O'zmen Pa neas 

— O'zwi Panetiug 
P. Pa'nion 
Aara'i cor Panno'nia 
Phara'i Panther 
Pacamores Paphlago'nia 
Pa'ct Paphnutius 
Pachaca'ma . Pa'phos 
Pachimmeres Pa'phus 
Pacho'mius Pe'pias 
Pa'cian Papinian 
Pacinonta uus Papinius 
Pacius Papirius 
may Pappeube n 


Pa'thros 


Pa rable 
Paraclete 
Paracelſus 
Pa! radiſe 
Parago'ia 
Pa'raguay 
—_ 10 
atany' mi 
Paraſa'ng 
Paraſceve 


Parma'ſhta 
Phermeſta 
Pa'rmenas 
Parmenian 
Parmenides 
Parmenio 
Parmiers 
Pa'rnach 


. Parna'flus 


Parna'w 
Parno'rmus$ 
Pa'rnus 
Pa'ros or 
Pa'xio 
Paro'th or 
Pha'roſh 
Parſhandatha a 
Pharſa'tdatha 
Pa'rſhore 
Parthafon 
Parrha'fius 
Parthena'y 
Parthẽnius 
ParthEnope 
Pa'rthia 
Pa'rthians ' 


© Paſchasinus 


Paſe ah or 
Pheſſe 
PaſhiphEa 
Pa'ſhur 
Pa! quin 
Paſſa u 
Pa ſſover 
Paſtoral 
Pata. 
Pa'ragons 
Patalena 
Pata'na 
Pata'no 
Pata'ra 
Pa /tchmos 


Pathru/ im 


o 


8 
: 
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Pathru'fim Peéndle-lill Petersßeli Phe ron Pho'rbas , -- Pha“ raton 5 
Pathu'ra Penelope Pethahia'h or Pheo'ras Pho ys P''reus Pöl 
Patience Penev Phete ia Phia'le Pho' rmipn Piritho'ys Pol! 
Patrah-Mo'ab Pengab or Pe'thor , Phi'chol Pho'rmis Pi'ſa Poly 
Patriarch La Ho 1 Pethu'el or Phico'la Phoro neus Piſasi' rus Poly 
Patria'rchate Péniel or Pha'tuel .. Phi'dias or Pho'ſphozus - - Piſca'tor Poly 
Patricians Penuel . Pe'tra Phi'geas Phogi na P''ſgat or Poly 
Patricius Penitents Petilian Phi'dolas Photi'nus Pha'ſga Poly 
Pa'trick Penninah Petra'rquus or Phi'don Pho'tius Psi dia Poly 
Pa'trimony* Penkri Petra'rchus Philadelphia  Phra'ates P:iiftra'tug Poly 
Patro'bas Penriſe Petrina Philade";jphus Phra'nza P'G Poly 
Patro'clus Penrith, Petronius Phila"nder Phra'ortes Pi ſon or Poly 
Pa'tros Penryn Pe'rworth - | Phila'rches Phry'gia Phi'ſon Poly 
Pay Pensford Peve' _y Phila'ftrius Phry'gion , Pitch Poly 
Pay Penſylva nia Peultha Phile'as Phry'ne Pi'theas Poly 
Pa'via Penta'polis Pholla'ti Phile'bexct Phry'oicus Pitho Poly 
Paul Pentateych Pha'eton PhileIphus Phry xus Pi chom of Poly 
Pa'ula Pentecoſt Phaetu'ſa Phi lemon Phu'a or Phi'thom Poly 
Paulina Penthefilea Phaſinus Phile'terus Phura't P'ttacus Poly 
Paulinus Pentheus Phala'ntos Phils -Phul Prug 1 
Pauld'tius Penzance Pha'lanx Phi'licus Phu'rah or P.ace'ntia Pom 
Pau ſa nias Peor Pha lar Phi'linus Pha'ra Place'ntiug Pom 
Paz * Pere a Phaꝰ llu Phillip Phut Placi'ades Pom. 
Peacock Pere cio Pha'lti or Phili'ppa Phyge'llus Pla- cida Pom! 
Peak Pe pin Pha'ltiel Philippeville Phy'laQtery P. giary pom 
Pearl Pepu'zians Pha Itabourg Phili'ppi Phy'llis or Plagues Pom 
Pebles Perdiccas Pha'naias Phili” pPians Phi'llis Plain Pom 
Pectoral Pe regrine Phana'f Phili'ppicus Phy'ntas Pla'nets Pomy 
Pecu'nia Pe'rfume Pha uuel Phili'ppidas Phy'ſcon Planta'genet Pons 
Pedagogue Pe'rgamus Pha'on Phili'ppides Pia li Pla nu des Ponte 
Peda'hel Peria'nder Pha'rach Philippine Pic or Pla'ta Pont 
Ni Pe rides Phare or Philips No'rton Pi'cus Platt ua der 
ede zus Periclyme nus Fare Philipſta dt Pi cards Pla'to Pons 
Peers Pe'riord Pharatho'ni er , Philipſburg Pi caray Plau'tian Toati 
P egaſus Perilles Pha/ra Phi'liftines Pi- ckering Plau'tus Pont1 
 Peyu Peroe'cians Pha'res or Philiſtio'n Pic'kford Piectru da Ponte 
Pein Perioza'ticks Pha“ tez Phil ius Pit Plei/ades Pont 
Pekah Periſcians Pha'riſees Phi Jo Piemont Pe ſæow 1 
Pekahiah Pe'rjury Pharmacu'ſa PhiloRe'tes le/nza Pi mouth Ponz: 
Pekin or Periagites Pharnaba'zus Philogo nus Pie'ria Pli'mpton Pool 
Pequin Pe'rmia or Pharna ces Phi lolaus ie rides Pli'py Popay 
Pela'gius Pe” rmiſky Pha'ros Philo logus Pie'rius Pliſta nes Pape 
Pelaiah Perna'mbut Pharpa'r o# _Philome'la Pi Ploti'na P öpel 
Dela ſgi Perna'nor Pharp Philome'lus Pi Ploti'nus Populi 
Pela'ſgus Pero'nne Pharſa'lia Philo'metor Pi'ghius Plu'ra Poppe 
Peletiah Pero'ſes or Pharſa'lis Philo nden Pr Plu'tarch Popul 
Peleg Pero'zas Nein Philopa ter Pigno'rius. - Plu'to Porcls 
Pelẽt », Perpe'nna ſel. Philopoe Pla | Plu'tus Bo Porciu 
Peleth Perſe” Pha'fis Philo ſopher Plate . Po'cklingtod Porloc 
Pelethites Peres Phaza'el Philoſto'rgius Pi'ldaſh or Pocu ti Porph! 
Peleus Pe'rſcus Pheba'dius  Philofira'tus Phe Idas Podla'ſſia N 
Pelican Pe'rhors Phebe, Philoze'ous  Pils'w Bodo'lia foul 
Pelion Pe'rfia Phedima , Phi'nchas, Pile'traor Poets fog 
Pella Pe'rfis Phe'do Phi'neus Pha“ lea Poetry ortl 
Pelo'pidas _  Pe'rfius Pbe'drus  - Phile'gon Pilar Poicti ers Portug 
Pelopontfus Perta nh Phege us Phlegy'as Priſen Poicto u Porus 
Pelops Perth Phe mus Phlugius Pimble-me're Po land Poſega 
Pelo'rum . Pe'rtinax Phemo'nos  Pho'bus P/ndar Polemake Pola 
Pelu'fha Pe'rtois Phene'us Pho'cas P/ndus Pole mius Poſnan 
Ve'ys Peru” Phe'nice Pno'cion P/nnacle Pole'mon boni 
Pembridge , Peſce'nnius Phenicia Pho cis P/nytus Polica'ftro 1. 
Pemboke ©". Pe'ſtilence Phenicians Phocuůs  Piombi'no Pola + 
Pena tes Pe'fto Phe'raulis Phocyli des Pi ram or Pollux p hi 
— — * — — 1 Phocni ci —— Polya'rchus Potiny 
caceunls c'ter heregics Phoebix tathou o& Poly bios d 
„ _ © Pewwibgrovgh 4 — . N Poybs f Reg 
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P3lybus , 
Polycarp 
poly eletus 
polyerã tes 
Polycreta or 
Polycrita 
Polydamas 
Polydore 
Polydorus 
Polygamy 
Polygiott 
Polygnotus 
Polyhi'ſtor 
Polyby"maia 
Polyneus 
Poly emus 
Poly perchon 
Polyſtrates 
Polyxena 
Pomerania 
Pome'rys 
Pomona 
Pompeia 


Pompeiopolis 


Pompeius 
Pompey 
Pompo/nigs 
Pons, 
Pontefract 
Ponthieu 
Po'nti 
Pontianus 
Pgnticus 
Pontinus 
Pontoi le 


Poſnam 
Polsidius 
Poſſidaniug 
Poſt | 
Poſthũ mĩus 
Potamiug 
Potaryon 

F Rin 


P6tiphar or 
Pütiphar 
Potõſi 
Pouhatan 
Poũlton 
Poiwſland 
Prague 

Pra ſũgus 
Prateõlus 
Praxagoras 
Pra'xeas 

Prax téles 
Precop 
Preſburg 

P re {by terians 
Preſlain 
Preſtor John 


Pre ſton 
Prẽtor 


Pretõtium 
Prexã ſpes 
Priamus 
Priapendar 
Priapus 
Prieſt 
Primãſius 
Pri mi ſlas 


- Principato 
Printing 


Pri ſeian 
Priſci'lla 


Priſcillian 


Pri ſeus 
Privitug 
Prõba 


Prôbus 


Procag 
Prochõrus 
Pröclus 
Procõpius 
Pröcris 


Procrũ ſtes 


Procula 
Proculus 
Prodomians 
Proctus 
Prologue 
Prometheus. 
Propertius 


_ Prophets 


Propantis 
Proſelytey 
Proſerpina 
Proſper 
Prota'goras 


Prote'riug 


Prifias Quintilius Ra'meſes 
Prũ ſſia Quintus Ramiah 
Pialm . Quir Ra mini 
Pfa'lter Quiriacus Ra'mirez 
Pfaltery Quirina les Ramla 
Plamenytus Quirinus Ra moth 
Pſamétichus Quirites Ra'mſy 
Pſa"pho Quiſerra Raolconda 
Pſe'Hus Quito Raoul 
Pſephina Quivira Ra'pha 
Pſy che Quixos Rapha'el 
Pſy'1li R, Rapha'im 
- Ptolemais AAB Raphane'a 
Ptolemy Ra'amah Ra'phia 
Pia Raa'mſes Ra'phidim 
Püblicans Rab Ra phon 
Püblius Ra'banites Ra'fis or 
Piidens Raba'nus Rha'fis 
Pulcheria Rabaſteins Ra'tiſbonne 
Pü non or Ra bath Ratra mne 
Phünon Ra'bbah ar  Ratumenus 
Purgatory  Areba Ra'tzemburg 
Pirim » Rybbath Ra'va 
Puteoli Ra'bbing Ra'ven 
Putiel Rabirius Ra'venglaſs 
Pygma'lion Ra'bboth or Rave'nna 
y'gmies Ra'bbith Ra'venſberg 
Pyla'des | Ra'b Mag or Ra'ymi | 
Pyla'nder Reb Meg Ra'zias 
Pylemeſes Rabſa'ces or Ra'ziel 
Py'lus Rabſha'keh Reading 
Pyramid Rabſa'ris or Reaiah _ 
Py'rtho Rabſa'res Rebekah or 
Py'rrhus Ra'ca or Rebecca 
Pytha'goras Ra'cha Recatedus 
Py'thens Ra'chel Rechabites 
* Pytho Rachings Rechad 
Py'thon Rx'chis Rechah 
Pythoniſſa Radaga'ifus Recheſũ ind 
Q Radda'i Rechiarius 
UA7DI Radegonda Rechilla 
| Oe, Ra duor Recolets 
w<Uua'kers Radulpbus Redford 
Quantung Raga'ba Redſca . 
Quartodeciman Raga'w Rae ar 
ua'rtus Ra'ginbert Rhee 
ucheck Ragüel Regem er 
us 22 - Regom 
uedelingburgh Ra hal Reggio 
— Ra ham Regillia'nus 
Queen'sCounty Ra'imond Regillus 
- Queichen Rain Reginald 
Quèſtor Raina'ud Reginottrũda 
uia'nfi Ra'ithe Regulus 
Quibriche Ra'ithu ox  Rebapiab 
Quieras Raith Rchob er 
Quiers Ra kem R6hob 
Cen kk — Rehoboam 
Quietiſts Ra K kon Rehſa 
uiloa Ram Rehüm 
U inborough Ra! ma Reims er 
Zindecẽ mviri Ramadan er Rheims 
Quinſay Ra'mazan Reins or 
uintilian Ra mah Kidneys 
Quintillja'ggs Ra'matha = Ryiaſboyrg 
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- PothGteus  Rikem 
| Relicks 


Rhin er 


Reli“ gion 
Remaliah 
Remeth or 
Ra'math : 
Remi or ö 
Remigius N 
Remiremogt 

Remmon er ' 
Rimmon 

Remõnſtranta 

Rempha'n ö 
Remphtis , 
Remus 

Renard 

Rena'tus | 
Renca 
Renga'n 
Rennes 
Reola 
Repeham 
Repha or 
Rephah 
Repha im or 
Ra phaim 


Rhadaminthyg 
Rhadamiftus 
Rha'mnus 
Rhea 
Rhegium 
Rhemus 
Rhens er 
Rhenia ' 
Rheſcuporis 
Rheſus 
Rhetia 
Rhetõrians 


Rhine 
Rhinõceros 
Rhoda 
Rhodes F 
Rhodiginus 
Rhodium 
Rhôdocus : 
Rhea fe 
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Rh6dope Roſcius SabEllians Salo Sa'on Saxmu'ndhang 
Rhone Roſcommon Sabtllicus Salma'cis Saoſdu chin Saxons ; 
Riba'i Roſemo6nda Sabellius Salmana'flar Saph or Saxony - 
Riblah Roſes Sabines Sa. Imon Sippa/i Scala 
Richard Roſh or Sabi nia Salmo'na or Sa'phec Scama'chi x 
Richlicu Ros Sabinia nus Salma Sa'phet Sca"nderbeg 1 
Richmond Ro'ſſe - Sabi/nus Salmo neus Sa'phir Scandero'n þ 
Riciilfus Roſtock © Sabione'tta Salome Sa'por Sca'ndia 
Rieũx R6fion Sa'ble Salo'na Sapphi'ra Sea! rborough þ 
Riez Roſvide Sa'bleftan Salo'nin Sapphire Sca'ridale £ 
Riga Rota ' Sa'btah or Salonichi Sa- Sca'arus 0 
Rigobert Roterda m Saba'tha Salo'ninus Sarba'tha Sceptre £ 
Rimmon Rötharis Sabtecha or Sa'lpion Sa'rac  Sreva 8 
Kingwood R6theram Sabathata © Sa'ltath | Sarago'fla Schaffha'uſen . 

Rinnah Rotrũda Saburra nus Saltfle'et Sarah or Scha mir 

10 Rovergue Sa'bus Sa' It Iſle Sa' rai er Scheld 8 
Riola'nus Rousillon, Saca'das Salt Mi'ne Sa'ra Sche'llin £ 
mo. Roxa'na Sa'cca Sa"|tſburg Sara ias Sche'tland £ 
iothimus Roxella'na Sacca'nia Sa'la or Sa ramel Schi'ais $ 
Ripa R6yaumont Sa'car orSa'char Sa omi Sa'raph Schi/rag 8 
Ripath Röyſtou Saccophöri Salvaterra Sa'rafins e Schi'ro 8 
Ri'phath er Räben Sick Salva thius Sal racens Schonen 8 
Ri' phat Rübicon Sa ck but Salu'ces Sarbo'ra Schwa'rtzen- 8 
Ri pley Rü bin Sa'ck Cloth Salu'mias or Sarcate'rius burgh 8 
Ri'ppon Rufina Sada'i - Salo'mias Sardana” Scia' 8 
Ri ſborough Ruff nus Sadi ates Saluꝰ ſtius Sa'rdica Sci'lly 8 
Ri'ſſah Ru gen Sa doc Za doc Sama el SardinElla Scio'ppius 8 
Ri'thmah Rima Sa'ducees Sama'rchand Sardi'nia Scipio 8 
Ri! ver Ru!mford Safa'rda Sama'ria Sa'rdis Sclavo'nia 8 
Ri'apah Rü mia or Sa'fron Samaritans Sa'rdius Scone 8 
Ran Rumi'lia Sa'gan Sa'mbach Sardo nes Sco pas 8 
Robert Runci'na Sagittarius Sa mbre Sardo'nians Scorpion 8 
Rocas Ripert' Saga*ntus or Sambu'ca Sardo'nyx Sco'tland S 
Rochdale Riiremond Sazu'ntum Sa meas Sarechim  Sco'tug 8 
Rõchefort Ruri'cius Sainto'nge or Samega Sarepta Scribe 8 
. Röchel Rurfi'n ' Xainto'ne Sa'mlah Sare/ra Scribo'nia S 
l Rochford Rifſfiz Sai'tes Sa"mmael Sa'rgan Scribo'nius S 
Röckingham Rüſta Sala con S1/mnites Sargapi'ſes Scu'jpture $ 
Rõ Rifticus Sxladin Sa'mo Sa'rgon Scy lar Ss 
Rocr6y Ruth Salah Sa'mochon Sa rid Scy Ila $ 
R6das Ruti'lians Salama'ncha Samogeda Sarma'tia Scy llias S. 
Rodeli'nda Ruti'lius Salamenes Samogi'ta Sa'ron or Scy'llurus # Se 
Rgderick _Ritland Sa'lamim or . Samo'id Sha'ron Scy lurus Se 
Rodogiina Ry dda Za'lamim Sa'mos Sarpe don Scy'mnus Se 
Rodõlpbus Rye S1'lamis Sa'mothes Sa'rron ron by 
Rogatia'nus 8. Sala mpſo Samothra cia Sa'rtach Scy'thia Se 
;Rogelim A'AB Sala'ndra Sa'mpho Sa'rthan or Scy'thians Se 
Roger 8 Sa'ada Sala ſſi Sa mſon Sa'rthana $cytho'polis # Se 
Rohan aa dias Sala'thiel or Sa'muel Saſquehano'xes Beth-ſhan Se 
R6hgah Sz'al Shea'ltiel  Sanbx'llat Sa'tan or __ Se 
Roma gua Sa ara Sala wa ir Sa nchian Sa than Se ba or Se 
R6man Sa'ba” Selbia'nus $a'ncho' Sa'tor Sa! ba Se 
Romania Sa bach Sa"lcham Sanchoni' athon Satra'el Seba ſte de 
Ro mans Sa bacon Sa lecha or Sanctuary 82 t Seba ſtian Se 
Roma nus Sa“ baites Selcha Sand $a'trapes Se bath 2 
Rome Saba'oth er Sa lem Sandals Sa turn Se bba Se! 
Romi Ida Zaba'oth Salerno Sa'ndham Satu'enius Se'bert Sen 
Romiald Saba'ra Sa'lians Sa'ndwich Sa'tyrus Se'bourg Ser 
Romulus Saba'ria Sa'lis or | Sa/varan er Sebvu'cizns Se: 
R60b or Saba ſius Salis gun Salurn © Seca'cah Se 
Roba Saba thius Sa liſbu nhedrim Saul Se ctia 82 
Roſamond Sa'bbath Saliſſa Safnim Sau mur Se ching Se: 
Sabba'ticus Safllai er Sanſa'nnah or Savo'na Ser 
Sabe Ctlai de nſe ana Savoy Secundus Se 
Sabeans lla & * — Saxenha'vſen decu ru * de 
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n Se ron Shaw/ſha Selim Si'chem Si'rbog 
Sed lius Se/rpent She/al Shi! lem Si/ chor Si“ rens 
See Se rug or Shea Itiel Shiloh Sicily Si“ rion er 
Se“ gerie 827 rug She'ba Shi hab — Sicy/on Sa/rion | 
Sego via Se/ rvius She/bam — Shli/math —Si/dites Si'rmiſch * 
Se/gul Seſo*nchoſis She'bani Shi” mea Sidnace ſter  Sirmpa'nus * 
uf 205 Seſo'firis Sbeban ah Shi'mei Sidon Siroſ es i 
Seja/nus Se / ſto She'barim Shi*mi Sido'nius Si'rus | 
Sei'la Se / ſtola She bat Shi mon Sie nne = Sifati ö 
Seine Se/ ſtos She/ ber Shi” mri - Sifri/de Siſa'mnes N 
ge / ir or Seth She/ bna Shi/mron Siga/leon Sit ſebut 
Se hir Se'thon She / buel Shimſhaſi S. gbriꝰtta Si'ſera 
Sei'rath Se'tia © Sbecani an Shi'nab Si/gebert Siſena'ldus 
| Sele ne or Se ton She chem Sdi nar Si/ gerie Siſiga/ mbis 
Ha'lens Ser ttle Shede i Shi“on or Si — Siſi nius f 
Seleucia Severa'mbes Shede"ur © Se/on Si/gmouth Silas Idus b 
Sele“ ucus Se venoke Sheerne ſa Shiſphrah or Sign Si/fteron 
Se/lim Se/verein She'ffield Sepho/ra Si*go or Siſu“thrus er | 
Selkirk Severia'nus She/kel Shiſptan Si/goph KXiſuſthrus 
Semachifah or Severi'cero Sbe lah er Shi/pton - Sigo'nius Si“ ſyphus 
Semachi/as Severi'nus 82 la Shi rebun Si/hon r Si'vagy 
Semecho on or Se vern Shelem'/ah Shiſha/ai or Sehon Sixe nne 
. Sa'mechon Severus She'leph Si'fa Si/hor Sifxtus 
: Se mele Shaala“bbin Sh leſh Shi ſhak S. Clas Skipton ; 
Semiamiſra Shaa*1bon Shelo'mi or Shitra/i Sila nus Sky ö 
Semiramis Sliazra im Salo mi Shi/ttim  Sile/nus Sleaford | 
Semo nes Sha/ dai or She'lomith Sho bab Sile/fia Sle ſwick | 
Sempro/nius Sa“ ddai She / lomotn Sho bach Si/lius Sma'icade 
Sena ah or Sha'drach Shelu miel Shoba“i Si'lo  Smara'gdus | 
S:nala Sha'febury Sbem Sho'bi Si/Ila Sme'rdis 
Se 'nators Shage She/ ma Sho” phan Sille Tus Smole/nſke 
gendomi re Shaharaſim Shema'ah Sho'reham Siloam Smy'rna 
Se nec Sha/lim or Shema/iah Sboſhannim Shilo'ah er Snath | 
Sene ga Salim Shemari“ ah Shre/wſbury Silo'e Soe/tham | 
Se'nfred Shali'ſha er Sheme'ber Shro'pſhire Silva“ nus So or 
Se nnabris Sali ſſa Sbe mer Shu ah Simeon Su a 
; Senna/ cherib Sha'llum Shemi/da Shu/al Si'mles S/ ba 
Senſo/ achis Shalmane/ſer She'minith Shuba/el Si'mmeren 80 bal 
Senti/ mus Sha! ma Shemi'ramoth Shu“ ham Si mmias So / beſlaus 
Se orlm Shamai hen © Shuthite Si*mon So'chis 
Se/ phar Shalmed or Shena'gar Shu'lamite Simone'ta Saci/nus 
or Se/pharites Sha/mad Shene | Shu'mathite Simo'nians or Soci'nians 
Sepbarva/ im Sbamęar She“ Shu'nammite Si monites So/coh 
Se/  Shafmhuth er She'pham Shu'nem Simo”nias So'co or 
Sephilroth —Sama'oth Shephati/ah Shu/ni Simo nides So'cho 
eee, Lela e. Shepho/Im gde Lieder So'chom 
, Se/phion Sa mir She"phelah Shur | Simpli'cius Sofcrates 
lis # Septi / miun Sha mmah or Shefphi Shuſſhan Si mri or So/dore 
in Se / ptu Summa Shepliu/phan Shu“ thela Se mri  So/fala 
| Sera/ ah Shamma/i She'rbon S/am Simy/ra Sof gane 
Sera/io She/mmua  She'cborn 877 ba Sin | or Sogdia'na 
Se/ ram Sha/nnon She /reſni Sibbecha/i Zi'on So/hemus 
Sera nim Shafpbam Shere zer Si'bboleth er Si/nai or Sola res 
1 Se/raphim er Sha{phan She/ſhach Shi/bboleth = Si'na Soldu'nii 
Zeraphim Sha phat Sheſhba/zzar Si/ beria Si/ nite 3Zole/ urre 
Se/raphins Sha/phir er Sbeſhe al Sibra'ndus S/ non So'liman 
Sera'pies Se/phirc She“ thar 8. Donite or S. nope Sol / nus 
| Sera/pi Shara'i She/va Si/lbonite Si'norix Soloꝰgue 
2 Sera! pis Shara/im Shi'bboth Sibra/im Si/on or Zi on Solomon 
ay Se red or Share / ſer Shi/bmah Siby Ila Si'or S/ lomon 
Sa red Share zer Shi/bron Si/byls Si/phmoth So'lon 
Sere/na Sha'ron Shield Sica*mbri Si'rach Soly"me 
Sere / nus $haru/hen Shi hi or Sicaf mbria Siraci/des So'lymi 
Se res Sha/ veh Sila'i Siichar er S' rad So mmerſet 
dae, n e des 


* 


\ 


- Suſa'nna Taſlem 
Suh Talma'i 
Sutherland Ta'lmon 
 Swall Talmud 
Swallow Talus 
Swa ' nſey Tamar 
Swe den Ta'merlane 


Switzerland Ta'mmuz 
wi ' thin or - Ta'mworth 


Sry chin Tamy bras 
Sya'grius Ta'nach 
Sybaſris Ta'naquil 
Sye us Ta'ucrede 


Ta unton 
Ta bue Tauri mus 
Tacfart nas Tau'tis 
Ta dcaſter Tav'rus 
Tafdica Taxa nder 
Ta dmor Taxi la 
Ta'filet 'Ta'xis 
Ta'ges Tay 
Ta'gus * Tay-bou 
Ta'han Tayge'te 
Tafhath - T<c'bah 
Tahapa'nes Te bet 
Tat'hpenes  Te'cla 
Talicheu Teeme ſſa 
Ta'icko Te'dza 
Ta'illebourg Tees 
Talzpo'ins Tehi'nnah 
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5 berg  - Suſa'nchites Tala ge 


Te'lah 


 Tclamon 


Tela'ſſer 
Telchi'nes 


+ Teuto'matus 


Teu tons 
Te'w 
Te'xal 
'Tha'bor 


; Thaddeus 


Tha/hath 
Thala"fla 
Thala'flius 
Tha'lca 
Thales 
Thale ſtris 


T 


* 


Thame 
Thames 
Tha'mna 
Tha'muz 
Thamy ria 
Tha nath 
Tha net 
Tha'rbis 
Tha tra 
Tharſamu' 
'Tha'rhhifh pag 
Tha'rſis 
Tha'ſſi or 
Tha'fi 

Lg han 
Thea/genes | 
Thea no 

The atins 
Theatre 
Thebes" 
The'ers 
The'lla 
Themis 
Themi ſon 
Themi'ſtius 


Thermu'this 

The'/rmodon 

Thermo'pyle 

Therfi'tes 

The'ſeus 

The ſpis 

The ſlaly 

Theſſalo nica 

Theflalo/nians 
Thy* 


EEE TRRAFSTFY 
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To'phec 
Tor 


"Malus -  Tima'riots 

2 ns Time'us 

he'tfored Timna 
The tys : Ti'mnath 
The'udas Timocha res 
Theudi- Timo clea 
Theudo'reus Timo leon 
Thie rro Timo macus 
Thi'nites Ti / mon 
Thi'onville Timo/phancs 
Thi ſbe Timo'ſka 
Thi/tleworth Timo'theus 
Tho'as ' TYmothy 
Thomas Tine | 
Tho'myris Tiogmouth 
Tho'ngcafler Ti'nmouth 
Thor Tipaſa 
Thorax Ti pora 
Tho 'riſmond Ti phſah 
Thorn Tippera ty 
Thoꝰſa Ti'ras 
Thra'cia Ti rabites 
Thra'pftom Tirco'nnel 
Thra'ſeas Tire ſias 
Thra'hmund Tirida'tes 
Thra'ſpllaus Tirtha'kab 
Thraſy/oulus Ti ria 
Thraſy deus Tirol 
Thrafyllus Ti'rris 
Thraſymma- 'Ti'rihatha 
chus Tirzah 
Thraſy medes Ti ſiphone 
Thrſy mene Ti'ſhbite 
Thrones Ti 

Thry ſus Titans 
Thua nus Ti'thon ' 
Thucy/dides Ti'tian 
Thule Titica'ca 
Thari'ngia Titus 
Thu'riſmond Ti tyrus 
Thyati'ra Ti'tyus 
Thye'ſtes Tiverton 
Thygfus Ti'voli 
Thy'mele Tlepolemus 
Thymo'ethes Tob 
Tibare'nians Tobi/ah 
Tibe/rias Tobias 
Tibe'rius To bit 
Ti'bet Tobi jah 
Ti der Tobo'lſk 
Ti'bhath To'chen 
Ti'bni To'cho 
Tibu llug Toga'rmah 
Ti'chon To'hu 
Ti'dal Toi 
Tigra'nes Toka'y 

Ti ger Tola 
Tigris Told 
Ti'kvah Toledo 
Ti'lbur Tomb 
TilgathPilneſer To/mbut 
Ti'll:mont Tongue 
Ti'lon To'nquin 
Tima'goras To'paz 
Tima'nthes Topa'z08 
Tima'rete 


Tore'dorix 


To'rrent 


To! trington 
To/rftock 
Torto'fa 
Tortu'ga 
To'fcany 
Toti la 
To/ tneſfs 
To uceſter 
Toul 
Toulon 
Toulo'uſe 
Tour ine 


- Tourna'y 


Tours 
To'wer 
Towrno'n 
Trachoni! tis 
Tra/jan 

T rajano'polis 
Tranſilva'nia 
Tra pat ao 
Trau 
Trebellia”nus 
Trebe/llius 
Tre'biſonde 
Trebo/nius 
Trent 
Treves 

Tribe 
Tribune 
Trie'fte 

Tr f polis 
Triptoꝰlemus 
Triſme ! giſtus 
Triu? mivirs 
Tri“ ton 
Tro'as 
Tro/gug 


Tro“ ja 
Tro/ilus 
Tro/phimits 
Trophof nius 


Trou bridge 8 


Troy 
Tryphe“ na 
Try / phon 
Trypho/ ia 
Tufbal 

Tu! bal Ca' in 
Tubinge“n 
Tu# bins or 
Tubi/ nians 
Tu *dbury 
Tu'4dington 
Tui fler ies 
Tu ' lca 

Tule/ nus 
'Tu'llia 
Tu'llius 
Tunbridge 
'Ful nis 
Turcoma'nia 


 Tuw/rcomans 


Tv rford 
Turin 
Turks 
Tu*rky 
Tu'rttle 
Tu' ſcus 
Tutuli'na 
'Twede 
Ty'chiug 
Ty'deus 
Tynda'ron 
Tynda/ rus 
Ty phon 
Tyra“ nuug 


V 


Vacu'na 
Vala'ſca 
Va'ldrade 


Vale or Valley 


Va/lence or 
Valencia 


Valenci“ennes 


Va'lnes 
VA lentine 
Valenti#nian 
Valenti/nus 
Vale'ria 
Vale'rian 
Valeſrcius 
Vale/Gus 
Valla/dolid 
Va'lley 
Va llia or 


Va'ſhi 
Vatican 
Vati/nius 
Vaudo'is 
Vauge 
Vaux 
Va'yvode 
U bens 
Uda/lrie 
Vela 


A'BRES 
Va'ccia 


* 
* 


Ve jovis 
Vela'y 
Ve'lleiug 
Vence 
Ve'nceſſas 
Vendo'(me 
Ve'nice 
Veni'lle 
Venti'dius 
Ve'nus 
Vera Cru'z 


Vitrufyius 
Vitzipuv'tilis 
Vivara'is 
Vr!'viers 
Ukraine 
Ui 
Ula diſlaus 
U'lm 
Ulama'iv 

Ula'tha 4 
U'lba 


Vercinge'torix U*lla 
Vergafilla'uaus Ulm 


Verge rius U'lphiles 
Ve'rma U'lpian 
Verma U'lfter 
Ve'r U'ltzen 
Ve'ron U'lverfton 
Vero'na Ul ſſes 
Veronica U mmah 
Ve'rres U'neſlaus 
Verſailles U nna 
Verti' ſcus U'nni 
Vertu'mnus Vecv'nius 
Ve'rulam Vodoma'rus 
Ve'ſel Voe'tius 
Veſpa'fian Voge'nus 
Veſpu'cius Vo'itland 
Ve ita Vo'ldemar 
Veſu”vius Vo'lga 
Vetra'nio Volhi/nia 
Vetu'ria Vologe'fen 
Ugurlimehẽmet Vo iſci 
Vicenza Volu'fian 
Vi'ctor Vopi'ſcus N 
Victori'na Vo rtigern ö 
Victor nus Vo'rtimer 
Victoꝰ rio U/phaz 
Victo'rius U'ppingham 
Vida'mes U'pfa 
Vido'mar Ur 
Mie una Ura'i 
Vie'nne Urania 
Vigila'ntius Ura'niſbourg 
Vigi'bus Ura'tillaus 
Vilimer U'rban 
Ville Fra'nche Urba'nea 
Vince naes U'rbin 
Vi'ncent Urbi'ng 
Vince'ntibus Uri 
Vindi'cius Uriah 
Virgil Uri'as 
Virgi'nia Uri ja 
Viria'tus U'riel 
Virido'rix Urſa'cius 
Viel de: U'rlula 
Viſigo'ths Uſco'ques 
Vi'ſtula Uſua'rdus 
Vita'lin U thai 
Vita'lian Uti'lo 
Vite'T.ius Utrecht 
Viterbo Utto'xeter 
Vite'ricus Vulcan 
Viti'ges Vu'lfran 
Viti'za v 
V!toldus 
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Whiteha ven MXequca'ydar 
Wiſcheſey Xerxes 


Ua Wiſckham Nico co Za/ morin Zephaſth 
Uza/n Wi'cterie Xime nes Zamo fei Ze phzthah 
U/izah Wigan: Xi mo Zamzu mmim Ze“ phi 
Uzzen She'rab Wight Xo'a Za'nquebar Te- phon 
Ui Wi lbrod Xyla/nder © Za/nte Ze'phyres 
Uzzi/ah Wi'lferd Y, Zaphnaſth- Zephyri'nus 
U"” zziel Wi/lliam Aco*bdai Paane'ath Ter 
W. Wilton Ya'rley Za/phora Ze'ra 
ra Ze'rah 
Za'rath Zcerahiſah 
fleet Za/ red Zeri da 
Wat ke feld Wi'nfield *'Yuca'tan Z rerhath Zereda“ than 
aden WIV rkſwort V/ vetot Zattu Ze/reth 
Wa/lderfwick Wi'rtemberg Y'upi Za tus — Ze'reth 
Walla'chia Wrrtibourg Z. ZTZareth Zed 
Wzllingford Wie Aaninaim Zatta/u Ze/ror | 
Wa'lfingham Wi Zara Zea Zera'bbabel 
Waltham  Wi'tney ad Zealand Zeruliah 
a'nfdike Wit Zaba'che Zebadi as _ 7Ze'than 
Wa'ntage Wi'veſoomb Zaba'dians Te bak Ze char 
Wara / din Wo burn Zabarrellla Te bedee Ze'thes 
Ware Wolverha 'mp- Zabi'nna Zebo/im Ze uxis 
Wa'rrington ton Za bulon Zebu/ dah Zi'a 
Warſa/w Woodbridge Zabba/i Ze bul Zi/ ba 
Wa'rwick Wo'odfiock Za / bbud Ze / bulon i 
Walterford Wäo'rceſter Za'bdi Zecha 
Wa'ttchet Wormes Za bdiel Ze dad 
We dderburne Wotton Bat ſſet Za bians Ze/damet 
We'iſmar Wye Zacate/cag Zedeki ah 
Wel iſſemburg X. Zacca i Zedeki el 
Wellingborough A/CCA Zacche/ns Ze eb 
We'llington Xa'gua Zo'cchur Ze iam 
Welle Xa loth * Zachariſah Ze ke 
8 Xa'mſfi Za#c Ze lah * 
em Xa 'nthus Za dok Zell 4 
We nceſlaus ntie'ns Za'ga Zelo/phehad _ Zi'mri 
- Wendover Xanti'ppe Za'gathay Zel lotes 
Wenlock  MXanti/ppus Taga “ya Zemara im 
We nbury Tantu'ng Za ir ems“ xite Zi' ndikites 
We/itminſter Xena'rchus Za ham Ze'mblians Zinga/ nes 
We ſtmorland Xeni'ades Tale ucus Ze nas Ti on 
Wespha lia MXeno/crates Zo'lmon Zeinial Zi'or 
We*xford Xeno/phanes Zaflmonat Zenice/ tus Ziph 
We mouth Xeno philus Zalmu nna Zeni ra Zi! phion 
Whi'tb Xe nophon 
Whi' tchurch Ne /nſi 


Ti ſca 
Ziꝰttaw- 


Zo har 


Zoroa'nda 
Zore'ah 
Zori/tes 
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